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THE  SENTINEL   ON  MORRIS  ISLAND. 

With  measured  tread  along  his  lonely  beat, 

At  twilight,  dawn,  or  in  the  darksome  night, 
Or  when  at  noon  the  sun,  with  growing  heat, 
Lets  fall  his  dazzling  light — 

The  watchful  sentinel,  up  and  down  the  shore, 

Paces  with  weary  feet  the  yielding  sand, 
"While   the    salt  waves,   with   deep  and   sullen 
roar, 

Shout  hoarsely  to  the  land. 

At  dawn  he  sees  the  glitt'ring  morning  star 

Set  like  a  jewel  in  the  roseate  sky  ; 
And  glimmering  to  the  sight,  within  the  bar, 
The  fleet  at  anchor  lie. 

He  sees  the  city,  distant,  dull,  and  gray. 

Its  quaint  old  roofs  and  slender,  tapering  spires, 
When  darkly  pamted  at  the  close  of  day 
Against  the  sunset's  fires. 

At  mght  he  sees  the  heavens  all  spangled  o'er 
With  shining  gems  that  like  bright  watch-fires 
burn  ; 
And  though  far  off,  and  on  a  hostile  shore. 
His  thoughts  to  home  will  turn. 

Or,  maybe,  in  the  pitiless,  cold  storm. 

While  moans  the  wind  like  some  poor  soul  in 
pain, 
With  drooping  head  and  weary,  bended  form 
He  braves  the  pelting  rain. 

And  in  his  mind  there  dwells  a  picture  fair — 
A  cottage-room  with  walls  like  purest  snow 
And  round  the  hearthstone  friendly  faces  there 
Shine  in  the  fire's  warm  glow. 

An  aged  man,  with  locks  all  silver  white  ; 

An  aged  dame,  his  helpmate  she  through  life  ; 
And  still  a  third,  with  mild  eyes  beaming  bright, 
Perhaps  the  soldier's  wife  : 

And  rosy  children  climb  upon  her  knee — 

Witt  smiling  face  looks  on  the  aged  dame — 
They,  laughing,  clap  their  little  hands  in  glee. 
And  sweetly  lisp  his  name. 

Now  from  the  frowning  batteries'  bristling  side 
Peals  forth  the  murderous   cannon's    awful 
roar, 
Waking  the  answering  echoes,  far  and  wide. 
From  shore  to  farthest  shore. 

So  fades  the  picture  ;  each  loved  form  is  fled — 

That  waking  vision  beautiful  yet  brief ; 
And  up  the  beach,  with  solid,  steady  tread 
Comes  on  the  brave  *'  Relief." 

Then  on  his  bed,  while  falls  the  chilly  rain 

And  other  sentinels  their  vigils  keep, 
Sweet  thoughts  of  home  go  flitting  through  his 
brain. 
And  fill  his  dreamful  sleep. 

— Harper's  Weekly, 


MEN   WANTED  ? 

Men  for  to-day's  hard  toil  and  battle  ! 

Knights  were  well  in  the  feudal  days  ; — 
Kings,  when  the  people  were  dumb  as  cattle  ; — 

Priests,  when  a  lie  was  a  means  of  grace  ; — 
Dancing-masters,  when  morals  were  manners  ; — 

Schemers  in  ink,  when  the  sword  was  a  pen  ; 
But  now,  when  God  lifts  up  his  banners. 

And  war  clangs  fierce, — send  us  men  !  send 
us  men  ! 

0  contemptible  tailor's  dummy, — 

Dupe  and  noddle  and  snob  and  quack, — 
Stale  old  fossil  and  breathing  mummy, — 

Politician  and  party  hack, — 
Fool  of  fashion  and  tool  of  barter, — 

Living  to  cheat  and  be  cheated  again, — 
Drawler  of  cant  and  counterfeit  martyr, — 

Out  and  begone  with  you  !  send  us  some  men ! 

Send  us  men  for  the  desk  and  the  altar, — 

Men  who  are  fearless  of  councils  and  bans, — 
Never  with  righteousness  daring  to  palter, — 

Orthodox,  rather  in  God's  sight  than  man's  ; 
Men  who  assume  no  clerical  mastership, 

Being  men'sservants  and  God's  honest  freemen. 
Knowing  that  lordship  agrees  not  with  pastorship. 

Men  whose  first  study  is  always  to  be  men. 

Send  us  men  for  the  public  stations. 

Leal  and  honest  and  brave  and  wise  ; 
Thoughtful  beyond  their  pay  and  their  rations; — 

Parleying  never  with  traitors  and  spies  ; 
Men  whose  works  and  promises  tally  ; 

Men  who  built)  upon  principles  grand  ; 
Learning  of  Christ,  not  of  Macchiavelli, 

What  to  enact,  and  how  to  command. 

Send  us  men  for  the  private  places, — 

Tradesmen  and  craftsmen  and  tillers  of  sod, — 
Men  with  sympathies  large  as  the  race  is, — 

Loyal  to  fjitherland,  freedom,  and  God  ; 
Loyal  in  spite  of  high  taxes  and  prices  ; 

Lavishing  life,  kindred,  fortune, — all  these, — 
Rather  than  sell,  in  humanity's  crisis. 

Liberty's  birthright  for  pottage  and  peace  ! 

W.  G. 

Morrisania,  Feb.  29,  1864.         — Tribune. 


THOMAS   STARR   KING. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

The  great  work  laid  upon  his  twoscore  years 
Is  done,  and  well  done.     If  we  drop  our  tears 
Who  loved  him  as  few  men  were  ever  loved. 
We  mourn  no  blighted  hope  nor  broken  plan 
With  him  whose  life  stands  rounded  and  approved 
In  the  full  growth  and  stature  of  a  man. 
Mingle,  0  bells,  along  the  western  slope. 
With  your  deep  toll  a  sound  of  faith  and  hope  ! 
Wave  cheerily  still,  O  banner,  half-way  down. 
From  thousand-masted  bay  and  steepled  town  ! 
Let  the  strong  organ  with  its  loftiest  swell 
Lift  the  proud  sorrow  of  the  land,  and  tell 
That  the  brave  sower  saw  his  ripened  grain. 
0  East  and  West,  0  morn  and  sunset,  twain 
No  more  forever  ! — has  he  lived  in  vain 
Who,  priest  of  Freedom,  made  ye  one,  and  told 
Your  bridal  service  from  his  lips  of  gold  ? 

— Independent, 


THACKERAY. 

From  The  North   British  Review. 
THACKERAY. 

That  Mr.  Thackeray  was  born  in  India  in 
1811 ;  that  he  was  educated  at  Charter  House 
and  Cambridge ;  that  he  left  the  university 
after  a  few  terms'  residence  without  a  degree  ; 
that  he  devoted  himself  at  first  to  art ;  that 
in  pursuit  thereof  he  lived  much  abroad  "  for 
study,  for  sport,  for  society;"  that  about 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  married,  without  for- 
tune, without  a  profession,  he  began  the  ca- 
reer which  has  made  him  an  English  classic  ; 
that  he  pursued  that  career  jsteadily  till  his 
death, — all  this  has,  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  been  told  ag-ain  and  a^ain. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  the  lives  of  men 
of  letters  are  unevemtful.  In  an  obvious  sense 
this  is  true.  They  are  seldom  called  on  to 
take  part  in  events  which  move  the  world,  in 
politics,  in  the  conflicts  of  nations  ;  while  the 
exciting  incidents  of  sensation  novels  are  as 
rare  in  their  lives  as  in  the  lives  of  other  men. 
But  men  of  letters  arc  in  no  way  exempt  from 
the  changes  and  chances  of  fortune  ;  and  the 
story  of  these,  and  of  the  efi*ect8  which  came 
from  them,  must  possess  an  interest  for  all. 
Prosperity  succeeded  by  cruel  reverses  ;  hap- 
piness, and  the  long  prospect  of  it,  suddenly 
clouded  ;  a  hard  fight,  with  aims  as  yet  un- 
certain, and  powers  unknown  ;  success  bravely 
won  ;  theausterer  victory  of  failure  manfully 
borne, — these  things  make  a  life  truly  event- 
ful, and  make  the  story  of  that  life  full  of 
interest  and  instruction.  They  will  all  fall 
to  be  narrated  when  Mr.  Thackeray's  life  shall 
be  written  ;  we  have  only  now  to  do  with 
them  so  far  as  they  illustrate  his  literary 
career,  of  which  we  propose  to  lay  before  our 
readers  an  account  as  complete  as  is  in  our 
power,  and  as  impartial  as  our  warm  admira- 
tion for  the  great  writer  we  have  lost  will 
allow. 

Many  readers  know  Mr.  Thackeray  only  as 
the  Thackeray  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  "Penden- 
nis,"  "The  Newcomes,"  and  "The  Virgin-' 
ians,"  the  quadrilateral  of  his  fame,  as  they  j  ^^^^^^'^^''^'^ 
were  called  by  the  writer  of  an  able  and  kindly 
notice  in  the  Illustrated  News.  The  four  vol- 
umes of  "  Miscellanies  "  published  in  1857, 
though  his  reputation  had  been  then  estab- 
lished, are  less  known  than  they  should  be. 
But  Mr.  Thackeray  wrote  much  which  docs 


His  first  attempt  was  ambitious.  He  be- 
came connected,  as  editor,  and  also,  we  suBr 
pect,  in  some  measure,  as  proprietor,  with  a^ 
weekly  literary  journal,  the  fortunes  of  which' 
were  not  prosperous.  We  believe  the  jour- 
nal to  have  been  one  which  box'e  the  imposing 
title  of  "  The  National  Standard  and  Journal 
of  Literature,  Science,  Music,  Theatricals, 
and  the  Fine  Arts."  Thackeray's  editorial 
reign  began  about  the  19th  number,  after 
which  he  seems  to  have  done  a  good  deal  of 
work, — reviews,  letters,  criticisms,  and  verses. 
As  the  National  Standard  h  now  hardly  to  be 
met  with  out  of  the  British  Museum,  we  give 
a  few  specimens  of  these  first  efforts.  There 
is  a  mock  sonnet  by  W.  Wordsworth,  illus- 
trative of  a  drawing  of  Braham  in  stage  nau- 
tical costume,  standing  by  a  theatrical  sea- 
shore ;  in  the  background  an  Israelite,  with 
the  clothes'-bag  and  triple  hat  of  his  ancient 
race;  and  in  the  sky,  constellation-wise, 
appears  a  Jews-harp,  with  a  chaplet  of  bays 
round  it.     The  sonnet  runs  : — 

"  Say  not  that  Judah's  harp  hath  lost  its  tone, 

Or  that  no  bard  hath  found  it  where  it  hung 

Broken  and  lonely,  voiceless  and  unstrung, 

Beside  the  sluggish  streams  of  Babylon  : 

Slowman  *  repeats  the  strain  his  fathers  sung, 

And  Judah's  burning  lyre  is  Braham 's  own  ! 

Behold  him  here  !    Here  view  the  wondrous  man, ' 

Majestical  and  lonely,  as  when  first 

In  music  on  a  wondering  world  he  burst, 

And  charmed   the  ravished  ears  of  Sov*reign 

Anne.t 
Mark  well  the  form,  O  reader  !  nor  deride 
The  sacred  symbol, — Jew's  harp  glorified, — 
Which,  circled  with  a  blooming  wreath,  is  seen. 
Of  verdant  bays  ;  and  thus  are  typified 
The  pleasant  music,  and  the  baize  of  green. 
Whence  issues  out  at  eve  Braham  with  front  se- 
rene." 

We  have  here  the  germ  of  a  style  in  which 
Thackeray  became  famous,  though  the  humor 
of  attributing  this  nonsense  to  Wordsworth, 
and  of  making  Braham  coeval  with  Queen 
Anne,  is  not  now  very  plain.  There  is  a 
yet  more  characteristic  touch  in  a  review  of 
Woman  the  Angel  of  Life," 
winding  up  with  a  quotation  of  some  dozen 
lines,  the  order  of  which  he  says  has  been 


not  appear  even  in  the  "  Miscellanies  ;  "  and 
some  account  of  his  early  labors  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  our  readers. 


*  "  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  eminent  vocalist 
and  improvisatore.    He  nightly  delights  a  numerous 
and  respectable  audience  at  the  Cider  Cellar  ;   and 
i  while  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from  mention- 
ing the  kindness  of  Mr.  Evans,  tlie  worthy  propri- 

-A  table  d'hote 


etor  of  that  establishment.     N.B. 
every  Friday. — W,  Wordsworth." 

t"Mr.  Braham  made  his  first  .appearance 
England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. — W.W." 
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reversed  by  the  printer,  but  as  they  read 
quite  as  well  the  one  way  as  the  other,  he 
does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  correct  the 
mistake  !  A  comical  tale,  called  the  "  Devil's 
Wager,"  afterward  reprinted  in  the  "  Paris 
Sketch-Book,"  also  appeared  in  the  National 
Standard,  with  a  capital  wood-cut,  represent- 
ing the  devil  as  sailing  through  the  air,  drag- 
ging after  him  the  fat  Sir  Roger  de  Rollo  by 
means  of  his  tail,  which  is  wound  round  Sir 
Roger's  neck.  The  idea  of  this  tale  is  char- 
acteristic. The  venerable  knight,  already  in 
the  other  world,  has  made  a  foolish  bet  with 
the  devil  involving  very  seriously  his  future 
prospects  there,  which  he  can  only  win  by 
persuading  some  of  his  relatives  on  earth  to 
say  an  ave  for  him.  He  fails  to  obtain  this 
slight  boon  from  a  kinsman  successor  for  ob- 
vious reasons ;  and  from  a  beloved  niece,  owing 
to  a  musical  lover  whose  serenading  quite 
puts  a  stop  to  her  devotional  exercises  ;  and 
succeeds  at  last,  only  when,  giving  up  all  hope 
from  compassion  or  generosity,  he  appeals  by 
a  pious  fraud  to  the  selfishness  of  a  brother 
and  a  monk.  The  story  ends  with  a  very 
Thackerean  touch  :  "  The  moral  of  this  story 
will  be  given  in  several  successive  numbers ;  " 
the  last  three  words  are  in  the  "Sketch-Book" 
changed  into  "  the  second  edition." 

Perhaps  best  of  all  is  a  portrait  of  Louis 
Philippe,  presenting  the  Citizen  King  under 
the  Robert  Macaire  aspect,  the  adoption  and 
popularity  of  which  Thackeray  so  carefully 
explains  and  illustrates  in  his  essay  on  "  Car- 
icatures and  Lithography  in  Paris."  Below 
the  portrait  are  these  lines,  not  themselves 
very  remarkable,  but  in  which,  especially  in 
the  allusion  to  snobs  by  the  destined  enemy 
of  the  race,  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  fu- 
ture:— 

♦•  Like  *  the  king  in  the  parlor  '  he's  fumbling 

his  money, 
Like  '  the  queen  in  the  kitchen  '  his  speech  is  all 

honey. 
Except  when  he  talks  it,  like  Emperor  Nap, 
Of  his  wonderful  feats  at  Fleurus  and  Jemappe  ; 
But  alas  !  all  his  zeal  f  )r  the  multitude's  gone. 
And  of  no  numbers  thinking  except  Number  One  ! 
No  huzzas  greet  his  coming,  no  patriot  club  licks 
The  hand  of  *  the  best  of  created  republics  : ' 
He  stands  in  Paris,  as  you  see  him  before  ye, 
Little  more  than  a  snob.    That's  an  end  of  the 

story." 

The  journal  seems  to  have  been  an  attempt 
to  substitute  vigorous  and  honest  criticism  of 
books  and  of  art  for  the  partiality  and  slip- 
slop general  then,  and  now  not  perhaps  quite 


unknown.  It  failed,  however,  partly,  it  may 
be,  from  the  inexperience  of  its  managers, 
but  doubtless  still  more  from  the  want  of  the 
capital  necessary  to  establish  anything  of  the 
sort  in  the  face  of  similar  journals  of  old  stand- 
ing. People  get  into  a  habit  of  taking  cer- 
tain periodicals  unconsciously,  as  they  take 
snuff.  The  National  Standard,  etc. ,  etc. ,  came 
into  existence  on  the  5th  January,  1833,  and 
ceased  to  be  on  the  Ist  February,  1834. 

His  subsequent  writings  contain  several  al- 
lusions to  this  misadventure  ;  from  some  of 
which  we  would  infer  that  the  break-down  of 
the  journal  was  attended  with  circumstances 
more  unpleasant  than  mere  literary  failure. 
Mr.  Adolphus  Simcoe*  {Punch,  vol.  iii.), 
when  in  a  bad  way  from  a  love  of  literature 
and  drink,  completed  his  ruin  by  purchasing 
and  conducting  for  six  months  that  celebrated 
miscellany  called  the  Lady's  Lute,  after 
which  time  "  its  chords  were  rudely  snapped 
asunder,  and  he  who  had  swept  them  aside 
with  such  joy  went  forth  a  wretched  and 
heart-broken  man."  And  in  "  Lovel  the 
Widower,"  Mr.  Batchelor  narrates  similar 
experiences : — 

"  I  dare  say  I  gave  myself  airs  as  editor  of 
that  confounded  Museum,  and  proposed  to 
educate  the  public  taste,  to  diffuse  morality 
and  sound  literature  throughout  the  nation, 
and  to  pocket  a  liberal  salary  in  return  for 
my  services.  I  dare  say  I  printed  my  own 
sonnets,  my  own  tragedy,  my  own  verses  (to 
a  being  who  shall  be  nameless,  but  whose 
conduct  has  caused  a  faithful  heart  to  bleed 
not  a  little) .  I  dare  say  1  wrote  satirical  ar- 
ticles in  which  I  piqued  myself  on  the  fine- 
ness of  my  wit  and  criticisms,  got  up  for  the 
nonce,  out  of  encyclopaedias  and  biographical 
dictionaries  ;  so  that  I  would  be  actually  as- 
tonished at  my  own  knowledge.  I  dare  say  I 
made  a  gaby  of  myself  to  the  world  ;  pray,  my 
good  friend,  hast  thou  never  done  likewise? 
If  thou  hast  never  been  a  fool,  be  sure  thou 
wilt  never  be  a  wise  man." 

Silence  for  a  while  seems  to  have  followed 
upon  this  failure ;  but  in  1836  his  first  at- 
tempt at  independent  authorship  appeared 

*  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Adolphus,  stretched  out, 
"  careless  diffused," — seedy,  hungry,  and  diabolical, 
in  his  fashionable  cheap  hat,  his  dirty  white  duck 
trousers  strapped  tightly  down,  as  \peing  the  mode, 
and  possibly  to  conceal  his  bare  legs  ;  a  half- 
smoked,  probably  unsmokably  bad  cigar  in  his 
hand,  which  is  lying  over  the  arm  of  a  tavern 
bench,  from  whence  he  is  casting  a  greedy  and  ruf- 
fian eye  upon  some  unseen  fellows,  supping  plente- 
ously  and  with  cheer, — is,  for  power  and  drawing, 
not  unworthy  of  Hogarth. 
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Bimultaneously  at  London  and  Paris.  This 
publication,  at  a  time  when  he  still  hoped  to 
make  his  bread  by  art,  is,  like  indeed  every- 
thinor  he  either  said  or  did,  so  characteristic, 
and  has  been  so  utterly  forgotten,  that  an  ac- 
count of  it  may  not  be  out  of  place,  perhaps 
more  minute  than  its  absolute  merits  deserve. 

It  is  a  small  folio,  with  six  lithographs, 
slightly  tinted,  entitled  Flore  et  Zephyr ^  Bal- 
let Mythologique  dedie  a — par  Theophile  Wag- 
staffe.  Between  "a"  and  ^^  par"^  on  the 
cover  is  the  exquisite  Flore  herself,  all  alone 
in  some  rosy  and  bedizened  bower.  She  has 
the  old  jaded  smirk,  and,  with  eyebrows  up 
and  eyelids  dropped,  she  is  looking  down  op- 
pressed with  modesty  and  glory.  Her  nose, 
which  is  long,  and  has  a  ripe  droop,  gives  to 
the  semicircular  smirk  of  the  large  mouth, 
down  upon  the  centre  of  which  it  comes  in  the 
funniest  way,  an  indescribably  sentimental 
absurdity.  Her  thin,  sinewy  arms  and  large 
hands  are  crossed  on  her  breast,  and  her  pet- 
ticoat stands  out  like  an  inverted  white  tulip 
— of  muslin — out  of  which  come  her  profes- 
sional legs,  in  the  only  position  which  human 
nature  never  puts  its  legs  into  ;  it  is  her  spe- 
cial pose.  Of  course,  also,  you  are  aware,  by 
that  smirk,  that  look  of  being  looked  at,  that, 
though  alone  in  maiden  meditation  in  this 
her  bower,  and  sighing  for  her  Zephyr,  she 
is  in  front  of  some  thousand  pairs  of  eyes, 
and  under  the  fire  of  many  double-barrelled 
lorgnettes,  of  which  she  is  the  focus. 

In  the  first  plate,  La  Dansefait  ses  offran- 
des  sur  Vautel  de  rharmonie,  in  the  shapes  of 
Flore  and  Zephyr  coming  trippingly  to  the 
footlights,  and  paying  no  manner  of  regard  to 
the  altar  of  harmony,  represented  by  a  fiddle 
with  an  old  and  dreary  face,^and  a  laurel 
wreath  on  its  head,  and  very  great  regard  to 
the  unseen  but  perfectly  understood  "  house." 
Next  is  Triste  et  abattu^  Ics  seductions  des 
Nymphes  le  {Zephyr)  tentent  en  vain,  Zephyr 
looking  theatrically  sad.  Then  Flore  (with 
one  lower  extremity  at  more  than  a  right 
angle  to  the  other)  deplore  V absence  de  Zephyr. 
The  man  in  the  orchestra  endeavoring  to  com- 
bine business  with  pleasure,  so  as  to  play  the 
flageolet  and  read  his  score,  and  at  the  same 
time  miss  nothing  of  the  deploring,  is  in- 
tensely comic.  Next  Zephyr  has  his  turn, 
and  dmis  un  pas  seul  exprime  sa  supreme  de- 
sespoir — the  extremity  of  despair  being  ex- 
pressed by  doubling  one  leg  so  as  to  touch  the 
knee  of  the  other,  and  then  whirling  round 


so  as  to  suggest  the  regulator  of  a  steam- 
engine  run  off.  Next  is  the  rapturous 
reconciliation,  when  the  faithful  creature 
bounds  into  his  arms,  and  is  held  up  to  the 
bouse  by  the  waist  in  the  wonted  fashion. 
Then  there  is  La  Retraite  de  Flori,  where  we 
find  her  with  her  mother  and  two  admirers, 
— Zephyr,  of  course,  not  one.  This  is  in 
Thackeray's  strong,  unflinching  line.  One 
lover  is  a  young  dandy  without  forehead  or 
chin,  sitting  idiotically  astride  his  chair.  To 
him  the  old  lady,  who  has  her  slight  rouge, 
too,  and  is  in  a  homely  shawl  and  mufl^,  hav- 
ing walked,  is  making  faded  love.  In  the 
centre  is  the  fair  darling  herself,  still  on  tip- 
toe, and  wrapped  up,  but  not  too  much,  for 
her  fiacre.  With  his  back  to  the  comfort- 
able fire,  and  staring  wickedly  at  her,  is  the 
other  Jover,  a  big,  burly,  elderly  man,  prob- 
ably well  to  do  on  the  Bourse,  and  with  a 
wife  and  family  at  home  in  their  beds.  The 
last  exhibits  Les  delassements  de  Zephyr.- 
That  hard-working  and  homely  personage  is 
resting  his  arm  on  the  chimney-piece,  taking 
a  huge  pinch  of  snuflT  from  the  box  of  a  friend, 
with  a  refreshing  expression  of  satisfaction, 
the  only  bit  of  nature  as  yet.  A  dear  little 
innocent  pot-boy,  such  as  only  Thackeray 
knew  how  to  draw,  is  gazing  and  waiting 
upon  the  two,  holding  up  a  tray  from  the 
nearest  tavern,  on  which  is  a  great  pewter 
pot  of  foaming  porter  for  Zephyr,  and  a  rum- 
mer of  steaming  brandy  and  water  for  his 
friend,  who  has  come  in  from  the  cold  air. 
These  drawings  are  lithographed  by  Ed- 
ward Morton,  son  of  "  Speed  the  Plough/' 
and  are  done  with  that  delicate  strength  and 
truth  for  which  this  excellent  but  little  known 
artist  is  always  to  be  praised.  In  each  cor- 
ner is  the  monogram  \|7" ,  which  appears  so 

often  afterwards  with  the  M  added,  and  is 
itself  superseded  by  the  well-known  pair  ©f 
spectacles.  Thackeray  must  have  been  barely 
fivc-and-twenty  when  this  was  published  by 
Mitchell  in  Bond  Street.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  sold. 

Now  it  is  worth  noticing  how  in  this,  as 
always,  he  ridiculed  the  ugly  and  the  absurd 
in  truth  and  pureness.  There  is,  as  we  may 
well  know,  much  that  is  wicked  (though  not 
so  much  as  the  judging  community  are  apt  to 
think)  and  miserable  in  such  a  life.  There 
is  much  that  a  young  man  and  artist  might 
have  felt  and  drawn  in  depicting  it,  of  which 


6 

in  after-years  he  .would  be  ashamed ;  but 
"  Theophile  Wagstaffe  "  has  done  nothing  of 
this.  The  effect  of  looking  over  thoBe  juveni- 
lia— these  first  shaft*  from  that  mighty  bow, 
now,  alasJ  unbent — is  good,  is  moral ;  you 
are  sorry  for  the  hard-wrought  slaves  ;  per- 
haps a  little  contemptuous  toward  the  idle 
people  who  go  to  see  them;  and  you  feel, 
moreover,  that  the  Ballet^  as  thus  done,  is 
ugly  as  well  as  bad,  is  stupid  as  well  as  de- 
structive of  decency. 

His  dream  of  editorship  being  ended,  Mr. 
Thackeray  thenceforward  contented  himself 
with  the  more  lowly,  but  less  responsible, 
position  of  a  contributor,  especially  to  Fra- 
scr's  Magazine.  The  youth  of  Frascr  was 
full  of  vigor  and  genius.  We  know  no  bet- 
ter reading  than  its  early  volumes,  unsparing 
indeed,  but  brilliant  with  scholarship  and 
originality  and  fire.  In  these  days,  the  staff 
of  that  periodical  included  such  men  as  Ma- 
gi nn,  "  Barry  Cornwall,"  Coleridge,  Carlyle, 
Hogg,  Gait,  Theodore  Hook,  Delta,  Gleig, 
Jidward  Irving;,  and,  now  foremost  of  them 


all,  Thackeray.  The  first  of  the  ''  Yellow- 
plush  Correspondence"  appeared  in  Novem- 
ber, 1837.  The  world  should  be  grateful  to 
Mr.  John  Henry  Skelton,  who  in  that  year 
wrote  a  book  called  "  My  Book,  or  the  Anat- 
omy of  C(mduct,"  for  to  him  is  owing  the  ex- 
istence of  Mr.  Charles  Yellowplush  as  a  critic, 
and  as  a  narrator  of  "  fashnable  fax  and  polite 
annygoats."  Mr.  Yellowplush,  on  reading 
Mr.  Skelton's  book,  saw  at  once  that  only  a 
gentleman  of  his  distinguished  profession 
could  competently  criticise  the  same ;  and 
this  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  wider  convic- 
tion that  the  great  subject  of  fashionable  life 
should  not  be  left  to  any  "  common  writin 
creatures,",  but  that  an  authentic  picture 
thereof  must  be  supplied  by  "  one  of  us." 
In  the  words  of  a  note  to  the  first  paper,  with 
the  initials  C.  Y.,  but  which  it  is  easy  to  rec- 
ognize as  the  work  of  Mr.  Charles  himself 
without  the  plush  :  '•  He  who  looketh  from  a 
tower  sees  more  of  the  battle  than  the  knights 
and  cnptains  engaged  in  it;  and  in  like  man- 
ner, he  who  stands  behind  a  fashionable  table 
knows  more  of  society  than  the  guests  who 
sit  at  the  board.  It  is  from  this  source  that 
our  great  novel-writers  have  drawn  their  ex- 
perience, retailing  the  truths  which  they 
learned.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Mr.  Yel- 
lowplush may  continue  his  communications, 
when  wc  shall  be  able  to  nresent  the  reader 
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with  the  only  authentic  picture  of  fashionable 
life  which  has  been  given  to  the  world  in  our 
time."  The  idea  was  not  carried  out  very 
fully.  The  only  pictures  sketched  by  Mr. 
Yellowplush  were  the  farce  of"  Miss  Shum's 
II usband , "  and  the  terrible  tragedy  of ' '  Deuce- 
ace,"  neither  of  them  exactly  "  pictures  of 
fashionable  life."  We  rather  fancy  that,  in 
the  story  of  Mr.  Deuceace,  Mr.  Yellowplush 
was  carried  away  from  his  original  plan,  a 
return  to  which  he  found  impossible  after 
that  wonderful  medley  of  rascality,  grim  hu- 
mor, and  unrelieved  bedevilry  of  all  kinds. 
But  in  1838  he  reverted  to  his  original  criti- 
cal tendencies,  and  demolished  all  that  the 
Quarterly  had  left  of  a  book  which  made  some 
noise  in  its  day,  called  "  A  Diary  Illustrative 
of  the  Times  of  George  the  Fourth  ;  "  and 
wrote  from  his  pantry  one  of  the  "  Epistles 
to  the  Literati,"  expressing  his  views  of  Sir 
Edward  Lytton's  "  Sea  Captain,"  than  which 
we  know  of  no  more  good-natured,  trenchant, 
and  conclusive  piece  of  criticism.  All  the 
Yellowplush  papers  except  the  first  are  repub- 
lished in  the  "  Miscellanies." 

In  1839,  appeared  the  story  of  "  Cather- 
ine,*' by  Ikey  Solomon.  This  story  is  little 
known,  and  it  throws  us  back  upon  one  still 
less  known.  In  1832,  when  Mr.  Thackeray 
was  not  more  than  twenty-one,  "  Elisabeth 
Brownrio-ge  :  a  tale,"  was  narrated  in  the 
August  and  September  numbers  of  Eraser. 
This  tale  is  dedicated  to  the  author  of ' '  Eugene 
Aram,"  and  the  author  describes  himself  as 
a  young  man  who  has  for  a  length  of  time 
applied  himself  to  literature,  but  entirely 
failed  in  deriving  any  emoluments  from  his 
exertions.  Depressed  by  failure  he  sends  for 
the  popular  novel  of  "  Eugene  Aram  "  to  gain 
instruction  therefrom.  He  soon  discovers  his 
mistake: — 


"  From  the  frequent  perusal  of  older  works 
of  imagination  I  had  learned  so  to  weave  the 
incidents  of  my  story  as  to  interest  the  feel- 
ings of  the  reader  in  favor  of  virtue,  and  to 
increase  his  detestation  of  vice.  I  have  been 
taught  by  '  Eugene  Aram  '  to  mix  vice  and 
virtue  up  together  in  such  an  inextricable 
confusion  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  any 
preference  should  be  given  to  either,  or  tliut 
the  one,  indeed,  should  be  at  all  distinguish- 
able from  the  other.  ...  In  taking  my 
subject  from  that  walk  of  life  to  which  you 
had  directed  my  attention,  many  motives  con- 
spired to  fix  my  choice  on  the  heroine  of  the 
ensuing  tale ;  she  is  a  classic  personage, — her 
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name  has  been  already  '  linked  to  immortal 
verse  '  by  the  muse  of  Canning.  Besides,  it 
is  extraordinary  that,  as  you  had  commenced 
a  tragedy  under  the  title  of  '  Eugene  Aram,' 
I  had  already  sketched  a  burletta  with  the 
title  of  'Elisabeth  Brownrigge.'  I  had,  in- 
deed,.in  my  dramatic  piece,  been  guilty  of 
an  egregious  and  unpardonable  error  :  I  had 
attempted  to  excite  the  sympathies  of  the  au- 
dience in  favor  of  the  murdered  apprentices ; 
but  your  novel  has  disabused  me  of  so  vulgar 
a  prejudice,  and,  in  my  present  version  of  her 
case,  all  the  interest  of  the  reader  and  all  the 
pathetic  powers  of  the  author  will  be  engaged 
on  the  side  of  the  murderess." 

According  to  this  conception  the  tale  pro- 
ceeds, with  incidents  und  even  names  taken 
directly  from  the ' '  Newgate  Calendar, ' '  but  ri- 
valling "Eugene  Aram  "  itself,  in  magnificence 
of  diction,  absurdity  of  sentiment,  and  pomp 
of  Greek  quotation.  The  trial  scene  and  the 
speech  for  the  defence  are  especially  well  hit 
off.  If"  Elisabeth  Brownrigge  "  was  written 
by  Thackeray,  and  the  internal  evidence  seems 
to  us  strong,  the  following  is  surprising  criti- 
cism from  a  youth  of  twenty-one — the  very 
Byron  and  Bulwer  age  : — 

"  I  am  inclined  to  regard  you  (the  author 
of  '  Eugene  Aram  ')  as  an  original  discov- 
erer in  the  world  of  literary  enterprise,  and 
to  reverence  you  as  the  father  of  a  new '  lusus 
naturcB  Bchool.''  There  is  no  other  title  by 
which  your  manner  could  be  so  aptly  desig- 
nated. I  am  told,  for  instance,  that  in  a 
former  work,  having  to  paint  an  adulterer, 
you  described  him  as  belonging  to  the  class 
of  country  curates,  among  whom,  perhaps, 
such  a  criminal  is  not  met  with  once  in  a 
hundred  years  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
ing in  search  of  a  tender-hearted,  generous, 
sentimental,  high-minded  hero  of  romance, 
you  turned  to  the  pages  of  the  '  Newgate 
Calendar,'  and  looked  for  him  in  the  list  of 
men  who  fiave  cut  throats  for  money,  among 
whom  a  person  in  possession  of  such  qualities 
could  never  have  been  met  with  at  all .  Want- 
ing a  shrewd ,  selfish ,  worldly ,  calculating  valet , 
you  describe  him  as  an  old  soldier,  though  he 
bears  not  a  single  trait  of  the  character  which 
might  have  been  moulded  by  a  long  course 
of  military  service,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
marked  by  all  the  distinguishing  features  of  a 
bankrupt  attorney,  or  a  lame  duck  from  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Having  to  paint  a  cat,  you 
endow  her  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a  dog." 

At  the  end,  the  author  intimates  that  he  is 
ready  to  treat  with  any  liberal  publisher  for 
a  series  of  works  in  the  same  style,  to  be 
called  "  Tales  of  the  Old  Bailey,  or  Romances 


of  Tyburn  Tree."  The  proposed  series  is 
represented  only  by  "Catherine,"  a  longer 
and  more  elaborate  effort  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. It  is  the  narrative  of  tlie  misdeeds  of 
Mrs.  Catherine  Hayes, — an  allusion  to  whose 
criminality  in  after-days  brought  down  upon 
the  author  of  "  Pendennis "  an  amusing 
outpouring  of  fury  from  Irish  patriotism,  for- 
getting in  its  excitement  that  the  name  was 
borne  by  a  heroine  of  the  "  Newgate  Calen- 
dar "  as  well  as  by  the  accomplished  singer 
whom  we  all  regret.  The  purpose  of  "  Cath- 
erine "  is  the  same  as  that  of  "Elisabeth 
Brownrigge  " — to  explode  the  lusus  naturce 
school ;  but  the  plan  adopted  is  slightly  dif- 
ferent. Things  had  got  worse  than  they  were 
in  1832.  The  public  had  called  for  coarse  stim- 
ulants and  had  got  them .  ' '  Jack  Shcppard  ' ' 
had  been  acquiring  great  popularity  in  Bent- 
lei/^  s  Miscellany;  and  the  true  feeling  and 
pathos  of  many  parts  of  "  Oliver  Twist  "  had 
been  marred  by  the  unnatural  sentimentalism 
of  Nancy.  Mr.  Ikey  Solomon  objected  utterly 
to  these monstrositiesofliterature,  and  thought 
the  only  cure  was  a  touch  of  realism, — an  at- 
tempt to  represent  blackguards  in  some  meas- 
ure as  they  actually  are  : — 

"  In  this,"  he  says,  "  we  have  consulted 
nature  and  history  rather  than  the  prevailing 
taste  and  the  general  manner  of  authors. 
The  amusing  novel  of  '  Ernest  Maltravers,' 
for  instance,  opens  with  a  seduction  ;  but 
then  it  is  performed  by  people  of  the  strictest 
virtue  on  both  sides  ;  and  there  is  so  mucli 
religion  and  philosophy  in  the  heart  of  the 
seducer,  so  much  tender  innocence  in  the  soul 
of  the  seduced,  that — bless  the  little  dears! 
— their  very  peccadilloes  make  one  interested 
in  them  ;  and  their  naughtiness  becomes 
quite  sacred,  so  deliciously  is  it  described. 
Now,  if  we  are  to  be  interested  by  rascally 
actions,  let  us  have  them  with  plain  faces,  and 
let  them  be  performed,  not  by  virtuous  phi- 
losophers, but  by  rascals.  Another  clever 
class  of  novelists  adopt  the  contrary  system, 
and  create  interest  by  making  their  rascals 
perform  virtuous  actions.  Against  these 
popular  plans  we  here  solemnly  appeal.  We 
say,  let  your  rogues  in  novels  act  like  rogues, 
and  your  honest  men  like  honest  men  ;  don't 
let  us  have  any  juggling  and  thimblerigging 
with  virtue  and  vice,  so  that,  at  the  end  of 
three  volumes,  the  bewildered  reader  shaH 
not  know  which  is  which  ;  don't  let  us  find 
ourselves  kindling  at  the  generous  qualities 
of  thieves  and  sympathizing  with  the  rascali- 
ties of  noble  hearts.  For  our  own  part,  we 
know  what  the  public  likes,  and  have  chosen 
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rogues  for  our  characters,  and  have  taken  a 
story  from  the  '  Newgate  Calendar,'  which 
we  hope  to  follow  out  toedification.  Among 
the  rogues  at  least,  we  will  have  nothing 
that  shall  be  mistaken  for  virtue.  And  it 
the  British  public  (after  calling  for  three  or 
four  editions)  shall  give  up,  not  only  our  ras- 
cals, but  the  rascals  of  all  other  authors, 
we  shall  be  content.  We  shall  apply  to 
Government  for  a  pension,  and  think  that  our 
duty  is  done." 

Again,  further  on  in  the  same  story  : — 
**  The  public  will  hear  of  nothing  but 
rogues  ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  poor  au- 
thors, who  must  live,  can  act  honestly  by  the 
public  and  themselves,  is  to  paint  sucti  thieves 
as  they  are  ;  not  dandy,  poetical,  rose-water 
thieves,  but  real  downright  scoundrels,  lead- 
ing scoundrelly  lives,  drunken,  profligate, 
dissolute,  low,  as  scoundrels  will  be.  They 
don't  quote  Plato  like  Eugene  Aram,  or  live 
like  gentlemen,  and  sing  the  pleasantest  bal- 
lads in  the  world,  like  jolly  Dick  Turpin  ;  or 
prate  eternally  about  rd  kuXot,  like  that  pre- 
cious canting  Maltravers,  whom  we  all  of  us 
have  read  about  and  pitied ;  or  die  white- 
washed saints,  like  poor  Biss  Dadsy,  in  '  Oli- 
ver Twist.'  No,  my  dear  madam,  you  and 
your  daughters  have  no  right  to  admire  and 
sympathize  with  any  such  persons,  fictitious 
or  real  :  you  ought  to  be  made  cordially  to 
detest,  scorn,  loathe,  abhor,  and  abominate  all 
people  of  this  kidney.  Men  of  genius,  like  those 
whose  works  we  have  abovealluded  to,  have  no 
business  to  make  these  characters  interesting 
or  agreeable,  to  be  feeding  your  morbid  fancies, 
or  indulging  their  own  with  such  monstrous 
food.  For  our  parts,  young  ladies,  we  beg 
you  to  bottle  up  your  tears,  and  not  waste  a 
single  drop  of  them  on  any  one  of  the  heroes 
or  heroines  in  this  history  ;  they  are  all  ras- 
cals every  soul  of  them,  and  behave  '  as  sich.' 
Keep  your  sympathy  for  those  who  deserve 
it ;  don't  carry  it,  for  preference,  to  the  'Old 
Bailey,'  and  grow  maudlin  over  the  company 
assembled  there." 

Neither  of  these  tales,  though  it  is  very 
curious  to  look  back  at  them  now,  can  be 
considered  quite  successful.  And  the  reason 
of  this  is  not  hard  to  find.  It  was  impossible 
that  they  could  be  attractive  as  stories ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  humor  was  not  broad 
enough  to  command  attention  for  itself.  They 
were  neither  suflBciently  interesting  nor  suf- 
ficiently amusing.  They  are  caricatures  with- 
out the  element  of  caricature.  In  "  Elisa- 
beth," we  have  little  but  the  story  of  a 
crime  committed  by  a  criminal  actuated  by 
motives  and  overflowing  with  sentiments  of 
the  Eugene  Aram  type.     "Catherine"   is 
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more  ambitious.  In  it  an  attempt  is  made  to 
construct  a  story — to  delineate  character. 
The  rival  loves  of  Mr.  Bullock  and  Mr.  Hayes, 
and  the  adventures  of  the  latter  on  his  mar- 
riage-day show,  to  some  extent,  the  future 
novelist ;  while  in  the  pictures  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  times,  slight  though  they  are,  in 
the  characters  of  Corporal  Brock  and  Cornet 
Galgenstein,  and  M.  I'Abbe  O 'Flaherty,  we 
can  trace,  or  at  least  we  now  fancy  we  can 
trace,  the  author  of  "  Barry  Lyndon  "  and 
*'  Henry  Esmond."  Catherine  herself,  in  her 
gradual  progress  from  the  village  jilt  to  a 
murderess,  is  the  most  striking  thing  in  the 
story,  and  is  a  sketch  of  remarkable  power. 
But  nothing  could  make  a  story  interesting 
which  consists  of  little  more  than  the  seduc- 
tion of  a  girl,  the  intrigues  of  a  mistress,  the 
discontent  of  a  wife  growing  into  hatred  and 
ending  in  murder.  At  the  close,  indeed,  the 
writer  resorts  to  the  true  way  of  making  such 
Sijeu  d'' esprit  attractive, — burlesque.  He  con- 
cludes, though  too  late  altogether  to  save  the 
piece,  in  a  blaze  of  theatrical  blue-fire ;  and 
it  was  this  idea  of  burlesque  or  extravagant 
caricature  which  led  to  the  perfected  successes 
of  George  de  Barnwell  and  Codlingsby.  In 
a  literary  point  of  view,  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  go  back  upon  those  early  eSbrts  ;  and  we 
have  dwelt  upon  them  the  more  willingly  that 
their  purpose  and  the  literary  doctrine  they 
contend  for  would  be  well  remembered  at  this 
very  time.  We  have  given  up  writing  about 
discovered  criminals,  only  to  write  more  about 
criminals  not  yet  found  out ;  the  lusus  natures 
school  has  given  place  to  the  sensational ;  the 
literature  of  the  "Newgate  Calendar"  has 
been  supplanted  by  the  literature  of  the  de- 
tective officer, — a  style  rather  the  worse  and 
decidedly  the  more  stupid  of  the  two.  The 
republication  of  "Catherine"  might  be  a 
useful,  and  would  be  a  not  unplcasing  specific 
in  the  present  diseased  state  of  literary  taste. 
We  have  said  that  the  hand  of  the  master  is 
traceable  in  the  characters  of  this  tale.  We 
have  also  a  good  example  of  what  was  always 
a  marked  peculiarity,  both  in  his  narrative 
writing,  and  in  his  representations  of  compos- 
ite natures,  what  some  one  has  called  his 
"sudden  pathos,"  an  effect  of  natural  and 
unexpected  contrast  always  deeply  poetical 
in  feeling,  such  as  the  love  of  Barry  Lyndon 
for  his  son,  the  association  of  a  murderess  ey- 
ing her  victim,  with  images  of  beauty  and 
happiness  and  peace.     We  quote  the  passage, 
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although,  as  is  always  the  case  with  the  best 
things  of  the  best  writers,  it  suflfers  greatly 
by  separation  from  the  context,  the  force  of 
the  contrast  being  almost  entirely  lost : — 

"  Mrs.  Hayes  sat  up  in  the  bed  sternly  re- 
garding her  husband.  There  is,  be  sure,  a 
strong  magnetic  ihfluence  in  wakeful  eyes  so 
examining  a  sleeping  person  ;  do  not  you,  as 
a  boy,  remember  waking  of  bright  summer 
mornings  and  finding  your  mother  looking 
over  you  ?  had  not  the  gaze  of  her  tender  eyes 
stolen  into  your  senses  long  before  you  woke, 
and  cast  over  your  slumbering  spirit  a  sweet 
spell  of  peace  and  love  and  fresh-springing 

joy?" 

In  1840,  the  "  Shabby  Genteel  Story"  ap- 
peared in  Fraser,  which  broke  off  sorrowfully 
enough,  as  we  are  told, "  at  a  sad  period  of  the 
writer's  own  life,"  to  be  afterward  taken  up 
in  "  The  Adventures  of  Philip."    The  story  is 
not  a  pleasant  one,  nor  can  we  read  it  without 
pain,  although  wc  know  that  the  after  for- 
unes  of  the  Little  Sister  are  not  unhappy. 
But  it  shows  clear   indications  of  growing 
power  and   range  ;    Brandon,  Tufthunt,  the 
Grann  family,  and  Lord  Cinqbars,  can  fairly 
claim  the  dignity  of  ancestors.     The  "  Great 
Hoggarty  Diamond"  came  in  1841.    This  tale 
was  always,  we  are  informed  in  the  preface 
to  a  separate  edition  in  1849,  a  great  favorite 
with  the  author, — a  judgment,  however,  in 
which  at  first  he  stood  almost  alone.     It  was 
refused   by  one  magazine  before  it  found  a 
place  in  Fraser;  and  when  it  did  appear,  it 
was  little  esteemed,  or,  indeed,  noticed  in  any 
way.     The  late  Mr.  John  Sterling  took  a  dif- 
ferent view,  and  wrote  Mr.  Thackeray  a  letter 
which  "  at  that  time  gave  me  great  comfort 
and  pleasure."     Few  will  now  venture  to  ex- 
press doubts  of  Mr.  Sterling's  discernment. 
But  in  reality  we  suspect  that  this  story  is 
not  very  popular.     It  is  said  to  want  humor 
and  power  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in   its 
beauty  of  pathos  and  tenderness  of  feeling, 
quite  indescribable,  it  reaches  a  higher  point 
of  art  than  any  of  the  minor  tales  ;  and  these 
qualities  have  gained  for  it  admirers  very  en- 
thusiastic if  not  numerous.     Fraser  for  June 
of  the  same  year  has  a  most  enjoyable  paper 
called   '*  Memorials   of    Gormandizing,"   in 
which  occurs  the  well-known  adaptation  of 
the  "  Persicos  Odi ' ' — ' '  Dear  Lucy,  you  know 
what  my  wish  is  " — a  paper  better  than  any- 
thing in  the  "  Original,"  better  because  sim- 
pler than  Hayward's  "  Art  of  Dining,"  and 


which  should  certainly  be  restored  to  a  din- 
ner-eating world.     To  say  nothing  of  its  quiet 
humor  and  comical  earnestness,  it  has  a  real 
practical  value.     It  would  be  invaluable  to 
all  the  hungry  Britons  in  Paris  who  lower 
our  national  character,  and,  what   is  a  far 
greater   calamity,   demoralize   even    French 
cooks,  by  their  well-meant  but  ignorant  en- 
deavors to  dine.     There  is  a  description  of  a 
dinner  at  the  Cafe  Foy  altogether  inimitable  ; 
so  graphic  that  the  reader  almost  fancies  him- 
self in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  felicity  de- 
picted.    Several  of  the  Fitz-Boodle  papers, 
which  appeared  in  1842-43,  are  omitted  in 
the  "  Miscellanies."  But  in  spite  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  author  himself  we  venture  to 
think  that  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle 's  love  experiences 
as  recorded  in  "  Miss  Lowe"  (October,  1842), 
' '  Dorothea ' '  (January,  1843) ,  and ' 'Ottilia ' ' 
(February,  1843),  are  not  unworthy  of  a 
place  beside  the  "  Ravenswing,"  and  should 
l3e  preserved  as  a  warning  to  all  fervent  young 
men.     And  during  these  hard-working  years 
we  have  also  a  paper  on  "  Dickens  in  France," 
containing  an  amazing  description  of  Nicholas 
Nickleby  as   translated  and    adapted  (bless 
thee.  Bottom,  thou  art  translated  indeed  !)  to 
the  Parisian  stage,  followed  by  a  hearty  de- 
fence of  Boz  against  the  criticism  of  Jules 
Janin;    and    "Bluebeard's    Ghost,"    in    its 
idea, — that  of  carrying  on  a  well-known  story 
beyond  its  proper  end, — the  forerunner  of  Re- 
becca and  Roweha.     "  Little  Travels  "  is  the 
title  of  two  papers,  in  May  and   October, 
1844, — sketches  from  Belgium,  closely  resem- 
bling, cert  ainly  not  inferior  to,  the  rounda- 
bout paper  called  a  "  Week's  Holiday  ;"  and 
our  enumeration  of  his  contributions  to  Fra- 
ser closes  with  the  incomparable  "  Barry  Lyn- 
don."    "  The  Iloggarty  Diamond  "  is  better 
and  purer,  and  must  therefore  rank  higher  ; 
but  "  Barry  Lyndon  "  in  its  own  line  stands, 
we   think,   unrivalled  ;    immeasurably  supe- 
rior, if  we  must  have  comparative  criticism, 
to  "Count  Fathom:"  superior  even  to  the 
history  of  "  Jonathan  Wild."     It  seems  to 
us  to  equal  the  sarcasm  and  remorseless  irony 
of  Fielding's  masterpiece,  with  a  wider  range 
and  a  more  lively  interest. 

Mr.  Thackeray's  connection  with  Punch  be- 
gan very  early  in  the  history  of  that  periodi- 
cal, and  he  continued  a  constant  contributor 
at  least  up  to  1850.  The  acquisition  was  an 
invaluable  one  to  Mr.  Punch.  Without  un- 
due disparagement  of  that  august  dignitary, 
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it  may  now  be  said  that  at  first  he  was  too 
excluoively  metropolitan  in  his  tone,  too  much 
devoted'  to  "natural  histories"  of  medical 
students  and  London  idlers — in  fact,  some- 
what Cockney.  Mr.  Thackeray  at  once 
stamped  it  with  a  different  tone  :  made  its 
satire  universal,  adapted  its  fun  to  the  appreci- 
ation of  cultivated  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  connection  with  Punch  must  have  been  of 
the  utm;>st  value  to  Mr.  Thackeray.  He 
had  the  widest  range,  could  write  without 
restraint,  and  without  the  finish  and  com- 
pleteness necessary  in  more  formal  publica- 
tions. The  unrestrained  practice  in  Punch, 
besides  the  improvement  in  style  and  in  modes 
of  thought  which  pcactice  always  gives,  prob- 
ably had  no  small  share  in  teaching  him 
wherein  his  real  strength  lay.  For  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  literary 
career  that  this  knowledge  did  not  come  ea- 
sily  or  soon,  but  only  after  hard  work  and 
much  experience.  His  early  writings  both 
in  Fraser  and  Punch  were  as  if  groping.  In 
these  periodicals  his  happier  efforts  come  last, 
and  after  many  preludes — some  of  them 
broken  off"  abruptly.  "  Catherine  "  is  lost  in 
"  George  de  Barnwell ;"  "  Yellowplush  "  and 
"  Fitz-Boodle  "  are  the  preambles  to  "  Barry 
Lyndon"  and  "The  Hoggarty  Diamond;" 
Punch's  "  Continental  Tour  "  and  the  "Wan- 
derings of  the  Fat  Contributor"  close  un- 
timely, and  are  succeeded  by  the  "  Snob  Pa- 
pers "  and  the  kindly  wisdom  of  the  elder 
Brown.  Fame,  indeed,  was  not  now  far  off; 
but  ere  it  could  be  reached,  there  remained'yet 
repeated  effort  and  frequent  disappointment. 
With  peculiar  pleasure  we  now  recall  the  fact 
that  these  weary  days  of  struggle  and  obscu- 
rity were  cheered  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
by  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh. 

There  happened  to  be  placed  in  the  window 
of  an  Edinburgh  jeweller  a  silver  statuette  of 
Mr.  Punch,  with  his  dress  en  rigueur, — his 
cohifortable  and  tidy  paunch,  with  all  its  but- 
tons ;  his  hunch ;  his  knee-breeches,  with 
their  ties  ;  his  compact-  little  legs,  one  foot  a 
little  forward  ;  and  the  intrepid  and  honest, 
kindly  little  fellow  firmly  set  on  his  pins,  with 
his  customary  look  of  up  to  and  good  for  any- 
thing. In  his  hand  was  his  weapon, — a  pen  ; 
his  skull  was  an  inkhorn,  and  his  cap  its  lid. 
A  passer-by — who  hud  long  been  grateful  to 
our  author,  as  to  a  dear  unknown  and  en- 
riching friend,  for  his  writings  in  Fraser  and 
in  Punch,  and  had  longed  for  some  way  of 


reaching  him,  and  telling  him  how  his  work 
was  relished  and  valued — bethought  himself 
of  sending  this  inkstand  to  Mr.  Thackeray, 
He  went  in  and  asked  its  price.  "  Ten  guin- 
eas, sir."  He  said  to  himself,  "There  are 
many  who  feel  as  I  do ;  why  shouldn't  we 
send  him  up  to  him?  .  I'll  get  eighty  several 
half-crowns,  and  that  will  do  it"  (he  had 
ascertained  that  there  would  be  discount  for 
ready  money).  With  the  help  of  a  friend, 
who  says  be  awoke  to  Thackeray,  and  divined 
his  great  future,  when  he  came,  one  evening, 
in  Fraser  for  May,  1844,  on  the  word  "  kino- 
pium,^^*  the  half-crow^ns  were  soon  forthcom- 
ing, and  it  is  pleasant  to  remember,  that  in 
the  "  octogint  "  are  the  names  of  Lord  Jeffrey 
and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  gave  their 
half-crowns  with  the  heartiest  good- will.  A 
short  note  was  written  telling  the  story.  The 
little  man  in  silver  was  duly  packed,  and  sent 
with  the  following  inscription  round  the 
base  : — 

GULIELMO  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY. 

ARMA  VIRUMQUE 
GRATI  NECNON  GRAT^  EDINENSES 


LXXX. 


D. 
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To  this  the  following  reply  was  made  : — 

*  Here  is  the  passage.  It  is  from  "Little  Travels 
and  Roadside  Sketches."  Why  are  they  not  repub- 
lished ?  We  must  have  his  Opera  Omnia.  He  is  on 
the  top  of  the  Richcoond  omnibus.  "  If  I  were  a 
great  prince,  and  rode  outside  of  coaches  (as  I  should 
if  I  were  a  great  prince),  I  would,  whether  I  smoked 
or  not,  havo  a  case  of  the  best  Havannahs  in  ray 
pocket,  not  for  my  own  smoking,  but  to  give  them  to 
the  snobs  on  the  coach,  who  smoke  the  vilest  che- 
roots. They  poison  the- air  with  the  odor  of  their 
filthy  weeds.  A  man  at  all  easy  in  circumstances 
would  spare  himself  much  annoyance  by  taking  the 
above  simple  precaution. 

"A  gentleman  sitting  behind  me  tapped  me  on 
the  back,  and  asked  for  a  light.  He  was  a  footman, 
or  rather  valet.  He  had  no  livery,  but  the  throe 
friends  who  accompanied  him  were  tall  men  in  pep- 
per-and-salt undress  jackets,  with  a  duke's  coronet 
on  their  buttons. 

"  After  tapping  me  on  the  back,  and  when  he  had 
finished  his  cheroot,  the  gentleman  produced  another 
wind  instrument,  which  he  called  a  '  kinopium,'  a 
sort  of  trumpet,  on  which  he  showed  a  great  inclina- 
tion to  play.  He  began  puffing  out  of  the  kinopium 
an  abominable  air,  which  he  said  was  the  'Duke's 
March.'  It  was  played  by  the  particular  request  of 
the  pepper-and-salt  gentry. 

"  The  noise  was  so  abominable  that  even  the 
coachman  objected,  and  said  it  was  not  allowed  to 
play  on  Ms  bus.     *  Very  well,'  said  the  valet,  '  w^re 

only  of  the  Puke  of  B 's  establishment,  THArS 

ALL.'  " 
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13,  Young  Street,  Kexsingtok  Square,  > 
,     May  11,  1848.  J 

"  Mt  dear  Sir, — The  arms  and  the  man 
arrived  in  safety  yesterday ,  and  I  am  glad  to 
know  the  names  of  two  of  the  eighty  Edin- 
burgh friends  who  have  taken  such  a  kind 
method  of  showing  their  good-will  toward  me. 
If  you  are  grati,  I  am  gratior.  Such  tokens 
of  regard  &  sympathy  are  very  precious  to 
a  writer  like  myself,  who  have  some  difficulty 
still  in  making  people  understand  what  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  find  out  in  Edin- 
burgh, that  under  the  mask  satirical  there 
walks  about  a  sentimental  gentleman  who 
means  not  unkindly  to  any  mortal  person.  I 
can  see  exactly  the  same  expression  under  the 
vizard  of  my  little  friend  in  silver,  and  hope 
some  day  to  shake  the  whole  octogint  by  the 
hand  gratos  &  gratas,  and  thank  them  for 
their  friendliness  and  regard.  I  think  I  had 
best  say  no  more  on  the  subject  lest  1  should 
be  tempted  into  some  enthusiastic  writing  of 
w  I  am  afraid.  I  assure  you  these  tokens 
of  what  I  can't  help  acknowledging  as  popu- 
larity— make  me  humble  as  well  as  grateful 
— and  make  me  feel  an  almost  awful  sense 
of  the  responsibility  w*^  falls  upon  a  man  in 
such  a  station.  Is  it  deserved  or  undeserved  ? 
Who  is  this  that  sets  up  to  preach  to  man- 
kind, and  to  laugh  at  many  things  w^  men 
reverence?  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  tell  the 
truth  always,  &  to  see  it  aright,  according 
to  the  eyes  w  God  Almighty  gives  me.  And 
if,  in  the  exercise  of  my  calling  I  get  friends, 
and  find  encouragement  and  sympathy,  I  need 
not  tell  you  how  much  I  feel  and  am  thank- 
ful for  this  support. — Indeed  I  can't  reply 
lightly  upon  this  subject  or  feel  otherwise 
than  very  grave  when  people  begin  to  praise 
me  as  you  do.  Wishing  you  and  my  Edin- 
burgh friends  all  health  and  happiness,  be- 
lieve me  my  dear  Sir  most  faithfully  yours, — 
"  W.  M.  Thackeray." 

How  like  the  man  is  this  gentle  and  seri- 
ous letter,  written  these  long  years  ago  !  He 
tells  us  frankly  his  "  calling  :  "  he  is  a 
preacher  to  mankind.  He  "laughs,"  he 
does  not  sneer.  He  asks  home  questions  at 
himself  as  well  as  the  world  :  "  Who  is 
this?"  Then  his  feeling  "not  otherwise 
than  very  grave"  when  people  begin  to 
praise,  is  true  conscientiousness.  This  ser- 
vant of  his  Master  hoped  to  be  able  "  to  tell 
the  truth  always,  and  to  see  it  aright,  accord- 
ing to  the  eyes  which  God  Almighty  gives 
me  "  His  picture  by  himself  will  be  received 
ag  correct  now^  "  a  sentimental  gentleman, 
meaning  not  unkindly  to  any  mortal  person  " 
— sentimental  in  its  good  old  sense,  and  a 
gentleman  in  heart  and  speech.     And  that 


little  touch  about  enthusiastic  writing,  prov- 
ing all  the  more  that  the  enthusiasm  itself 
was  there. 

Of  his  work  in  Punch,  the  "  Ballads 
of  Pleaceman  X,"  the  "  Snob  Papers," 
"  Jeames'  Diary,"  the  "  Travels  and  Sketches 
in  London,"  a  "  Little  Dinner  at  Timmins'," 
are  now  familiar  to  most  readers.  But  be- 
sides these,  he  wrote  much  which  has  found  no 
place  in  the  "  Miscellanies."  M.  de  la  Pluche 
discoursed  touching  many  matters  other  than 
his  own  rise  and  fall.  "Our  Fat  Contrib- 
utor "  wandered  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
gaining  and  imparting  much  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience, if  little  information  ;  Dr.  Solomon 
Pacifico  "  prosed  "  on  various  things  besides 
the  "  pleasures  of  being  a  Fogy  ;  "  and  even 
two  of  the  "  Novels  by  Eminent  Hands," 
"  Crinoline  "  and  "  Stars  and  Stripes,"  have 
been  left  to  forgetfulncss.  "  Mrs.  Tickleto- 
by's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  England  "  in 
vol.  iii.  are  especially  good  reading.  Had 
they  been  completed,  they  would  have  formed 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of 
history.  His  contributions  to  Punch  became 
less  frequent  about  1850  ;  but  the  connection 
was  not  entirely  broken  off  till  much  later  ; 
we  remember,  in  1854,  the  "  Letters  from 
the  Seat  of  War,  by  our  own  Bashi-Bazouk," 
who  was,  in  fact.  Major  Gahagan  again,  al- 
ways foremost  in  his  country's  cause.  To 
the  last,  as  Mr.  Punch  has  himself  informed 
us,  he  continued  to  be  an  adviser  and  warm 
friend,  and  was  a  constant  guest  at  the  weekly 
symposia.  \ 

In  addition  to  all  this  work  for  periodicals, 
Mr.  Thackeray  had  ventured  on  various  in- 
dependent publications.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  "  Flore  et  Zephyr,"  his  first  at- 
tempt. In  1840,  he  again  tried  fortune  with 
"  The  Paris  Sketch-Book,"  which  is  at  least 
remarkable  for  a  dedication  possessing  the 
quite  peculiar  merit  of  expressing  real  feel- 
ing. It  is  addressed  to  M.  Aretz,  Tailor,  27 
Rue  Richelieu,  Paris;  and  we  quote  it  the 
more  readily  that,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
these  volumes  to  attract  public  attention,  the 
rare  virtues  of  that  gentleman  have  been  less 
widely  celebrated  than  they  deserve  : — 

"  Sir, — It  becomes  every  man  in  his  station 
to  acknowledge  and  praise  virtue  whereso- 
ever he  may  find  it,  and  to  point  it  out  for 
the  admiration  and  example  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

"  Some  months  since,  when  you  presented 
to  the  writer  of  these  pages  a  small  account 
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for  coats  and  pantaloons  manufactured  by 
you,  and  when  you  were  met  by  a  statement 
from  your  debtor  that  an  immediate  settle- 
ment of  your  bill  would  be  extremely  incon- 
venient to  him,  your  reply  was,  '  Mon  dieu, 
Sir,  let  not  that  annoy  you  ;  if  you  want 
money,  as  a  gentleman  often  does  in  a  strange 
country,  T  have  a  thousand-franc  note  at  my 
house,  which  is  quite  at  your  service.'  His- 
tory or  experience.  Sir,  makes  us  acquainted 
with  60  few  actions  that  can  be  compared  to 
yours — an  offer  like  this  from  a  stranger  and 
a  tailor  seems  to  me  so  astonishing — that 
you  must  pardon  me  for  making  your  virtue 
public,  and  acquainting  the  English  nation 
with  your  merit  and  your  name.  Let  me 
add.  Sir,  that  you  live  on  the  first  floor  ;  that 
your  cloths  and  fit  are  excellent,  and  your 
charges  moderate  and  just ;  and,  as  a  humble 
tribute  of  my  admiration,  permit  me  to  lay 
these  volumes  at  your  feet. — Your  obliged 
faithful  servant, — 

"  M.  A.  TiTMARSH." 

Some  of  the  papers  in  these  two  volumes 
"Were  reprints,  as  *'  Little  Poinsinet "  and 
"  Cartouche  "  from  Eraser  for  1839  ;  "  Mary 
Ancel"  from  The  New  Monthly  for  1839; 
others  appeared  then  for  the  first  time.  They 
are,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  unequal  n>erit. 
"  A  Caution  to  Travellers  "  is  a  swindling 
business,  afterwards  narrated  in  *'  Penden- 
nis"  by  Amory  or  Altamont  as  among  his 
own  respectable  adventures  ;  "  Mary  Ancel  " 
and  "  The  Painter's  Bargain  "  are  amusing 
stories;  while  a  ''Gambler's  Death"  is  a 
talc  quite  awful  in  the  every-day  reality  of  its 
horror.  There  is  much  forcible  criticism  on 
the  French  school  of  painting  and  of  novel- 
writing,  and  two  papers  especially  good 
called  "  Caricatures  and  Lithography  in 
Paris,"  and"  Meditations  at  Versailles,"  the 
former  of  which  gives  a  picture  of  Parisian 
manners  and  feeling  in  the  Orleans  times  in 
no  way  calculated  to  make  us  desire  those 
days  back  again  ;  the  latter  an  expression  of 
the  thoughts  called  up  by  the  splendor  of 
Versailles  and  the  beauty  of  the  Petit  Tria- 
non, in  its  truth,  sarcasm,  and  half-melan- 
choly, worthy  of  his  best  days.  All  these  the 
public,  we  think,  would  gladly  welcome  in  a 
more  accessible  form.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
*'  Sketch-Book  "  the  same  can  hardly  be  said, 
and  yet  we  should  ourselves  much  regret 
never  to  have  seen,  for  example,  the  four 
graceful  imitations  of  Beranger. 

The  appreciative  and  acquisitive  tendencies 
of  our  Yankee  friends  forced,  we  are  told. 
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independent  authorship  on  Lord  Macaulay 
and  Sir  James  Stephen .  We  owe  to  the 
same  cause  the  publication  of  the  "  Comic 
Tales  and  Sketches  "  in  1841 ;  Mr.  Yellow- 
plush's  memoirs  have  been  more  than  once 
reprinted  in  America  before  that  date.  The 
memoirs  were  accompanied  with  "  The  Fatal 
Boots"  (from  the  Comic  Almanack);  the 
"  Bedford  Row  Conspiracy,"  and  the  Remi- 
niscences of  that  astonishing  Major  Gahagan 
(both  from  the  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
1838-40,  a  periodical  then  in  great  glory, 
with  Hood,  Marryat,  Jerrold,  and  Laman 
Blanchard  among  its  contributors);  all  now 
so  known  and  so  appreciated  that  the  failure 
of  this  third  effort  seems  altogether  unac- 
countable. In  1843,  however,  the  "  Irish 
Sketch-Book"  was,  we  believe,  tolerably  suc- 
cessful;  and  in  1846,  the  "Journey  from 
Corn  hill  to  Grand  Cairo  "  was  still  more  so  ; 
in  which  year  also  "  Vanity  Fair  "  began  the 
career  which  has  given  him  his  place  and 
name  in  English  literature. 

We  have  gone  into  these  details  concerning 
Mr.  Thackeray's  early  literary  life,  not  only 
because  they  seem  to  us  interesting  and  in- 
structive in  themselves  ;  not  only  because  we 
think  his  severe  judgment  rejecting  so  many 
of  his  former  efforts  should  in  several  instances 
be  reversed  ;  but  because  they  give  us  much 
aid  in  arriving  at  a  true  estimate  of  his  genius. 
He  began  literature  as  a  profession  early  in 
life — about  the  age  of  twenty-five  ;  but  even 
then  he  was,  as  he  says  of  Addison,  "  full  and 
ripe."  Yet  it  was  long  before  he  attained  the 
measure  of  his  strength,  or  discovered  the  true 
bent  of  his  powers.  His  was  no  sudden  leap 
into  fame.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  by  slow 
degrees,  and  after  many  and  vain  endeavors, 
that  he  attained  to  anything  like  success. 
Were  it  only  to  show  how  hard  these  en- 
deavors were,  the  above  retrospect  would  be 
well  worth  while ;  not  that  the  retrospect  is 
anything  like  exhaustive.  In  addition  to  all 
we  have  mentioned,  he  wrote  for  the  West- 
minster^ for  the  Examiner  J  and  the  Times; 
was  connected  with  the  Constitutional ,  and 
also,  it  is  said,  with  the  Torch  and  the  Par- 
thenon— these  last  three  being  papers  which 
enjoyed  a  brief  existence.  No  man  ever  more 
decidedly  refuted  the  silly  notion  which  dis- 
associates genius  from  labor.  His  industry 
must  have  been  unremitting,  for  he  worked 
slowly,  rarely  retouching,  writing  always 
with  great  thought  and  habitual  correctness 
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of  expression.  His  writing  would  of  itself 
show  this, — always  neat  and  plain,  capable 
of  great  beauty  and  minuteness.  He  used  to 
say  that  if  all  trades  failed,  he  would  earn 
sixpences  by  writing  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  Creed  (not  the  Athanasian)  in  the  size 
of  one.  He  considered  and  practised  calligra- 
phy as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  as  did  Porson 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Young.  He  was  continually 
catching  new  ideas  from  passing  things,  and 
seems  frequently  to  have  carried  his  work  in 
his  pocket,  and  when  a  thought,  or  a  turn, 
or  a  word  struck  him,  it  was  at  once  recorded. 
In  the  fulness  of  his  experience,  he  was  well 
pleased  when  he  wrote  six  pages  of  "  Es- 
mond "  in  a  day ;  and  he  always  worked  in 
the  day,  not  at  night.  He  never  threw  away 
his  ideas  ;  if  at  any  time  they  passed  un- 
heeded, or  were  carelessly  expressed,  he  re- 
peats them,  or  works  them  up  more  tellingly. 
In  these  earlier  writings  we  often  stumble 
upon  the  germ  of  an  idea ;  or  a  story,  or  a 
character  with  which  his  greater  works  have 
made  us  already  familiar  ;  thus  the  swindling 
scenes  during  the  sad  days  of  Becky's  decline 
and  fall,  and  the  Baden  sketches  in  the  "  New- 
comes,"  the  Deuccaces  and  Punters  and  Lo- 
ders,  are  all  in  the  "  Yellowplush  Papers  " 
and  the  "  Paris  Sketch-Book  ; "  the  univer- 
sity pictures  of  "  Pendennis  "  are  sketched, 
though  slightly,  in  the  "Shabby-Genteel 
Story  ;"  the  anecdote  of  the  child  whose  ad- 
mirer of  seven  will  learn  that  she  has  left 
town  "  from  the  newspapers  "  is  transferred 
from  the  "  Book  of  Snobs  "  to  Ethel  New- 
come  ;  another  child,  in  a  different  rank  of 
life,  whose  acquisition  of  a  penny  gains  for 
her  half  a  dozen  sudden  followers  and  friends, 
appears,  we  think,  three  times;  "  Canute," 
neglected  in  Punch,  is  incorporated  in  "  Re- 
becca and  Rowena."  And  his  names,  on 
which  he  bestowed  no  ordinary  care,  and  which 
have  a  felicity  almost  deserving  an  article  to 
themselves,  are  repeated  again  and  again.  He 
had  been  ten  years  engaged  in  literary  work 
before  the  conception  of  "  Vanity  Fair " 
grew  up.  Fortunately  for  him  it  was  de- 
clined by  at  least  one  magazine,  and,  as  we 
can  well  believe,  not  without  much  anxiety  and 
many  misgivings  ho  sent  it  out  to  the  world 
alone.  Its  progress  was  at  first  slow  ;  but  we 
cannot  think  its  success  was  ever  doubtful. 
A  friendly  notice  in  the  Edinburgh,  when 
eleven  numbers  had  appeared,  did  something, 
the  book  itself  did  the  rest ;  and  before  "  Van- 
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ity  Fair"  was  completed,  the  reputation  of 
its  author  was  established. 

Mr.  Thackeray's  later  literary  life  is  fa- 
miliar to  all.  It  certainly  was  not  a  life  of 
idleness.  '*  Vanity  Fair,"  "  Pendennis," 
"  Esmond,"  "The  Newcomes,"  "  The  Vir- 
ginians," "  Philip  ;"  the  Lectures  on  the 
"  Humorists  "  and  the  "  Georges  ;"  and  that 
wonderful  series  of  Christmas  stories,  "  Mrs. 
Perkins'  Ball,"  "  Our  Street,"  "  Dr.  Birch," 
"  Rebecca  and  Rowena,"  and  the  "  Rose  and 
the  Ring,"  represent  no  small  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  writer,  no  small  pleasure  and 
improvement  on  the  part  of  multitudes  of 
readers.  For  the  sake  of  the  Cornhill  Maga- 
zine he  reverted  to  the  editorial  avocations  of 
his  former  days,  happily  with  a  very  different 
result  both  on  the  fortunes  of  the  periodical 
and  his  own,  but,  we  sho\ild  think,  with 
nearly  as  much  discomfort  to  himself.  The 
public,  however,  were  the  gainers,  if  only 
they  owe  to  this  editorship  the  possession  of 
"  Lovel  the  Widower."  We  believe  that 
Lovel  was  written  for  the  stage,  and  was  re- 
fused by  the  management  of  the  Olympic 
about  the  year  1854.  Doubtless  the  decision 
was  wise,  and  Lovel  might  have  failed  as  a 
comedy.  But  as  a  tale  it  is  quite  unique — 
full  of  humor,  and  curious  experience  of  life, 
and  insight ;  with  a  condensed  vigor  and 
grotesque  effects  and  situations  which  betray 
its  dramatic  origin.  The  tone  of  many  parts 
of  the  book,  particularly  the  description  of 
the  emotions  of  a  disappointed  lover,  shows 
the  full  maturity  of  the  author's  powers  ;  but 
there  is  a  daring  and  freshness  about  other 
parts  of  it  which  would  lead  us  to  refer  the 
dramatic  sketch  even  to  an  earlier  date  than 
1854.  This  imperfect  sketch  of  his  literary 
labors  may  be  closed,  not  inappropriately, 
with  the  description  which  his  "  faithful  old 
Gold  Pen  " 
set  it  to : — 


gives  us  of  the  various  tasks  be 


"  Since  he  my  faithful  service  did  engage 
To  follow  him  through  his  queer  pilgrimage, 
I've  drawn  and  written  many  a  line  and  page. 


**  Caricatures  I  scribbled  have,  and  rhymes. 
And  dinner-cards,  and  picture  pantomimes. 
And  merry  little  children's  books  at  times. 

♦•  I've  writ  the  foolish  fancy  of  his  brain  ; 

The  aimless  jest  that,  striking,  hath  caused  pain  ; 

The  idle  word  that  he'd  wish  back  again. 

*        *        *         »  «         «  « 

♦'  I've  helped  him  to  pen  many  a  line  for  bread  ; 
To  joke,  with  sorrow  aching  in  his  head  ; 
And  make  your  laughter  when  his  own  heart  bled. 
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••  Feasts  that  were  ate  a  thousand  days  ago. 
Biddings  to  wine  that  long  hath  ceased  to  flow, 
Gay  meetings  with  good  fellows  long  laid  low  ; 

"Summons  to  bridal,  banquet,  burial,  ball, 
Tradesmen's  polite  reminders  of  his  small 
Account  due  Christmas  last — I've  answered  all. 

"  Poor  Diddler's  tenth  petition  for  a  half- 
Guinea  ;  Miss  Bunyan's  for  an  autograph  ; 
So  I  refuse,  accept,  lament,  or  laugh, 

"  Condole,  congratulate,  invite,  praise,  scoflF, 
Day  after  day  still  dipping  in. my  trough, 
And  scribbling  pages  after  pages  off. 

*        «         *  *  *  «         « 

'*  Nor  pass  the  words  as  idle  phrases  by; 

Stranger  !  I  never  writ  a  flattery. 

Nor  signed  the  page  that  registered  a  lie." 

*'  En  realite,"  says  the  writer  of  an  inter- 
esting notice  inLe  Temps,  "  I'auteurde  'Van- 
ity Fair '  (la  '  Foire  aux  vanities  ')  est  un  sa- 
tiriste,  un  moraliste,  un  humoriste,  auquel  11  a 
manqu^,  pour  etre  tout-a-fait  grand,  d'etre  un 
artiste.  Je  dis  tout-a-fait  grand  ;  car  s'il  est 
douteux  que,  comme  humoriste,  on  le  puisse 
comparer  soit  k  Lamb,  soit  h  Sterne,  il  est 
bien  certain,  du  moins,  que  comme  satiriste, 
il  ne  connait  pas  de  superieurs,  pas  meme 
Dryden,  pas  meme  Swift,  pas  meme  Pope. 
Et  ce  qui  le  distingue  d'eux,  ce  qui  I'eleve  au 
dessus  d'eux,  ce  qui  fait  de  lui  un  genie  es- 
sentiellement  original,  o'est  que  sa  colere, 
pour  qui  est  capable  d'en  penetrer  le  secret, 
n'est  au  fond  que  la  reaction  d'une  nature 
tendre,  furieuse  d'avoir  et^  desappointee." 
Beyond  doubt  the  French  critic  is  right  in 
holding  Thackeray's  special  powers  to  have 
been  those  of  a  satirist  or  humorist.  We 
shall  form  but  a  very  inadequate  conception 
of  his  genius  if  we  look  at  him  exclusively, 
or  even  chiefly,  as  a  novelist.  His  gifts  were 
not  those  of  a  teller  of  stories.  He  made  up 
a  story  in  which  his  characters  played  their 
various  parts,  because  the  requirement  of  in- 
terest is  at  the  present  day  imperative,  and 
because  stories  are  well  paid  for,  and  also  be- 
cause to  do  this  was  to  a  certain  extent  an 
amusement  to  himself ;  but  it  was  often,  we 
suspect,  a  great  worry  and  puzzle  to  him, 
and  never  resulted  in  any  marked  success. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  he  is  a  bad  constructor 
of  a  plot,  as  that  his  stories  have  no  plot  at 
all.  We  say  nothing  of  such  masterpieces 
of  constructive  art  as  "Tom  Jones;  "  he  is  far 
from  reaching  even  the  careless  power  of  the 
stories  of  Scott.  None  of  hie  novels  end  with 
the  orthodox  marriage  of  hero  and  heroine, 


except "  Pendennis,''  which  might  just  as  well 
have  ended   without  it.      The    stereotyped 
matrimonial  wind-up  in  novels  can  of  course 
very  easily  be  made  game  of ;  but  it  has  a  ra- 
tional meaning.       When  a  man  gets  a  wife 
and  a  certain  number  of  hundreds  a  year,  he 
grows  stout,   and   his   adventures  are  over. 
Hence  novelists   naturally   take  this  as  the 
crisis  in  a  man's  life  to  which  all  that  has 
gone  before  leads  up.     But  for  Mr,  Thacke- 
ray's purposes  a  man   or  woman  is  as  good 
after   marriage  as  before  it — indeed,  rather 
better.     To  some  extent  this  is  intentional  : 
a  character,  as  he  says  somewhere,  is  too  val- 
uable a  property  to  be  easily  parted  with. 
j  Besides,  he  is  not  quite  persuaded  that  mar- 
riage concludes  all  that  is  interesting  in  the 
life  of  a  man  :  "  As  the  hero  and  heroine 
pass   the  matrimonial  barrier,  the  novelist 
!  generally  drops  the  curtain ,  as  if  the  drama 
were  over  then,  the  doubts  and  struggles  of 
life  ended  ;  as  if,  once  landed  in  the  marriage 
country,  all  were  green  and  pleasant  there, 
and  wife  and  husband  had  nothing  but  to 
link  each  other's  arms  together,  and  wander 
gently  downward  toward  old  age  in  happy 
and   perfect  fruition."      But  he  demurs   to 
this  view  ;  and  as  he  did  not  look  on  a  man's 
early  life  as  merely  an  introduction  to  matri- 
mony, BO  neither  did  he  regard  that  event  as 
a  final  conclusion.     Rejecting,  then,  this  nat- 
ural and  ordinary  catastrophe,  he  makes  no 
effort  to  provide  another.     His  stories  stop, 
but  they  don't  come  to  an  end.     There  seema 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  go  on  further, 
orwhy  they shouldn'thave  ceased  before.    Nor 
does  this  want  of  finish  result  from  weariness 
on  the  part  of  the  writer,  or  from  that  fear 
of  weariness  on  the  part  of  readers  which  Mr. 
Jedediah   Cleishbotham    expresses    to    Miss 
Martha   Buskbody :  "Really,   madam,   you 
must  be  aware  that  every  volume  of  a  narra- 
tive turns  less  and  less  interesting  as  the  au- 
thor draws  to  a  conclusion  ;  just  like  your  tea, 
which,  though  excellent  hyson,  is  necessarily 
weaker  and  more  insipid  in  the  last   cup. 
Now,  as  I  think  the  one  is  by  no  means  im- 
proved by  the  luscious  lump  of  half-dissolved 
sugar  usually  found  at  the  bottom  of  it,  so  I 
am  of  opinion  that  a  history,  growing  already 
vapid,  is  but  dully  crutched  up  by  a  detail  of 
circumstances  which  every  reader  must  have 
anticipated,  even  though  the  author  exhaust 
on   them  every  flowery  epithet  in  the  lan- 
guage."    It  arises  from  the  want  of  a  plot — > 
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from  the  want  often  of  any  hero  or  heroine 
round  whom  a  plot  can  centre.  Most  novelists 
know  how  to  let  the  life  out  toward  the  end, 
80  that  the  story  dies  quite  naturally,  having 
been  wound  up  for  so  long.  But  his  airy 
nothings,  if  once  life  is  breathed  into  them, 
and  they  are  made  to  speak  and  act,  and  love 
and  hate,  will  not  die  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
grow  in  force  and  vitality  under  our  very 
eye  :  the  curtain  comes  sheer  down  upon 
them  when  they  are  at  their  best.  Hence  his 
trick  of  re -introducing  his  characters  in  sub- 
sequent works,  as  fresh  and  lifelike  as  ever. 
He  does  not  indeed  carry  this  so  far  as  Dumas, 
wJiose  characters  are  traced  with  edifying 
minuteness  of  detail  from  boyhood  to  the 
grave;  Balzac  or  our  own  Trollope  aflPord, 
perhaps,  a  closer  comparison,  although  nei- 
ther of  these  writers  —  certainly  not  Mr. 
Trollope — rivals  Thackeray  in  the  skill  with 
which  such  re-appearances  are  managed. 
In  the  way  of  delineation  of  character  we 
know  of  few  things  more  striking  in  its  con- 
sistency and  truth  than  Beatrix  Esmond 
grown  into  the  Baroness  Bernstein  :  the  at- 
tempt M'as  hazardous,  the  success  complete. 
Yet  this  deficiency  in  constructive  art  was 
not  inconsistent  with  dramatic  power  of  the 
highest  order.  Curiously  enough,  if  his  sto- 
ries for  the  most  part  end  abruptly,  they  also 
for  the  moit  part  open  well.  Of  some  of 
them, as"  Pendennis "  and  the^Newcomes," 
the  beginnings  are  peculiarly  felicitous.  But 
his  dramatic  power  is  mainly  displayed  in  his 
invention  and  representation  of  character.  In 
invention  his  range  is  perhaps  limited,  though 
less  so  than  is  commonly  said.  He  has  not, 
of  course,  the  sweep  of  Scott,  and  even  where 
a  comparison  is  fairly  open,  he  does  not  show 
Scott's  creative  faculty ;  thus,  good  as  his 
high  life  below  stairs  may  be,  he  has  given 
us  no  Jenny  Dennison.  He  does  not  attempt 
artisan  life  like  George  Eliot,  nor,  like  other 
writers  of  the  day,  affect  rural  simplicity,  or 
delineate  provincial  peculiarities  (the  Mulli- 
gan and  Costigan  are  national) ,  or  represent 
special  views  or  opinions.  But  he  does  none 
of  these  things, — not'  so  much  because  his 
range  is  limited,  as  because  his  art  is  univer- 
sal. There  are  many  phases  of  human  life 
on  which  he  has  not  touched  ;  few  develop- 
ments of  human  nature.  He  has  caught  those 
traits  which  are  common  to  all  mankind — 
peer  and  artisan  alike,  and  he  may  safely 
omit  minor  points  of  distinction.     It  is  a 


higher  art  to  draw  men  than  to  draw  noble- 
men  or  working  men.     If  the  specimen  of  our 
nature  be  brought  before  us,  it  matters  little 
whether  it  be  dressed  in  a  lace  coat  or  a  fus- 
tian jacket.     Among  novelists  he  stands,  in 
this  particular,  hardly  second  to  Scott.     His 
pages  are  filled  with  those  touches  of  nature 
which  make  the  whole  world  kin.     Almost 
every  passion  and  emotion  of  the  heart  of 
man  finds  a   place  in   his  pictures.     These 
pictures  are   taken  mainly  from  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  of  society,  with  an  occa- 
sional  excursion    into   Bohemia,   sometimes 
even  into  depths  beyond  that  pleasant  land  of 
lawlessness.     In  variety,  truth,  and  consist- 
ency, they  are  unrivalled.     They  are  not  car- 
icatures, they  are  not  men  of  humors  ;  they 
are  the  men  and  women  whom  we  daily  meet ; 
they  are,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
representative ;    and  yet  they  are  dmwn  so 
sharply  and  finely  that  we  never  could  mis- 
take or  confound   them.     Pendennis,  Clive 
Newcome,  Philip,  are  all  placed  in  circum- 
stances very  much  alike,  and  yet  they  are  dis- 
criminated throughout  by  delicate  and  certain 
touches,  which  we  hardl}'  perceive  even  while 
we  feel  tlieir  effect.     Only  one  English  writer 
of  fiction  can  be  compared  to  Mr.  Thackeray 
in  this  power  of  distinguishing  ordinary  char- 
acters,— the  authoress  of  "  Pride  and  Preju- 
dice."    But  with  this  power  he  combines,  in 
a  very  singular  manner,  the  power  of  seizing 
humors,  or  peculiarities,  when  it  so  pleases 
him.     Jos.  Sedley,  Charles  Iloneyman,  Fred 
Bayham,  Major  Pendennis,  are  so  marked  as 
to  be  fairly  classed  as  men  of  humors  ;  and  in 
what  a  masterly  way  the  nature  in  each  is 
caught  and  held  firm  throughout?     In  na- 
tional  peculiarities  he  is  especially  happy. 
The  Irish  he  knows  well :    the  French,  per- 
haps, still  better.     How  wonderfully  clever 
is  the  sketch  of  "  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,"  and 
the  blustering  Gascon  and  the  rest  of  her  dis- 
reputable court  at  Baden !     And  what  am 
those  who  object  to  Thackeray's  women  say 
of  that  gentle  lady,  Madame  de  Florae — a 
sketch  of  ideal  beauty,  with  her  early,  never- 
forgotten  sorrow,  her  pure,  holy  resignation? 
To  her  inimitable  son  no  words  can  do  justice. 
The  French-English  of  his  speech  would  make 
the  fortune  of  any  ordinary  novel.     It  is  as 
unique,  and  of  a  more  delicate  humor,  than 
the  orthography  of  Jeames.     Perhaps  more 
remarkable  than  even   his  invention  is  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  conception  of  his  char- 
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acters  is  preserved.  This  never  fails.  They 
seem  to  act,  as  it  were,  of  themselves.  The 
author,  having  once  projected  them,  appears 
to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them.  They 
act  soraehove  according  to  their  own  natures, 
unprompted  by  him,  and  beyond  his  control. 
He  tells  us  this  himself  in  one  of  those  de- 
lightful and  most  characteristic  "Roundabout 
Papers,"  which  are  far  too  much  and  too  gen- 
erally undervalued  :  "I  have  been  surprised 
at  the  observations  made  by  some  of  my  char- 
acters. It  seems  as  if  an  occult  power  were 
moving  the  pen.  The  personage  does  or  says 
something,  and  I  ask.  How  the  dickens  did 
he  come  to  think  of  that?  .  .  .  We  spake 
anon  of  the  inflated  style  of  some  writers. 
What  also  if  there  is  an  afflated  style  ;  when 
a  writer  is  like  a  Pythoness,  or  her  oracle 
tripod,  and  mighty  words — words  which  he 
cannot  help,  come  blowing  and  bellowing  and 
whistling  and  moaning  through  the  speaking 
pipes  of  his  bodily  organ?  "  Take  one  of  his 
most  subtile  sketches — though  it  is  but  a 
sketch — Elizabeth,  in  "  Lovel  the  Widower." 
The  woman  has  a  character,  and  a  strong  one ; 
she  shows  it,  and  acts  up  to  it ;  but  it  is  as 
great  a  puzzle  to  us  as  the  character  of  Ham- 
let ;  the  author  himself  does  not  understand 
it.  This  is,  of  course,  art ;  and  it  is  the  high- 
est perfection  of  art ;  it  is  the  art  of  Shak- 
speare ;  and  hence  it  is  that  Thackeray's  nov- 
els are  interesting  irrespective  of  the  plot,  or 
story,  or  whatever  we  choose  to  call  it.  His 
characters  come  often  without  much  purpose  : 
they  go  often  without  much  reason  ;  but  they 
are  always  welcome  ;  and  for  the  most  part 
we  wish  them  well.  Dumas  makes  up  for 
the  want  of  a  plot  by  wild  incident  and  spas- 
modic writing ;  Thackeray  makes  us  forget  a 
like  deficiency  by  the  far  higher  means  of  true 
conceptions,  and  consistent  delineations  of 
human  nature.  "  Esmond,"  alone  of  all  his 
more  important  fictions,  is  artistically  con- 
structed. The  marriage  indeed  of  Esmond 
and  Lady  Castlewood  marks  no  crisis  in  their 
lives ;  on  the  contrary,  it  might  have  hap- 
pened at  any  time,  and  makes  little  change 
in  their  relations ;  but  the  work  derives  com- 
pleteness from  the  skill  with  which  the  events 
of  the  time  are  connected  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  chief  actors  in  the  story — the  historical 
plot  leading  up  to  the  catastrophe  of  Beatrix, 
the  failure  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  exile  of 
the  conspirators.  In  "Esmond,"  too,  Thack- 
eray's truth  to  nature  is  especially  conspicu- 


ous. In  all  his  books  the  dialogue  is  surpris- 
ing in  its  naturalness,  in  its  direct  bearing  on 
the  subject  in  hand.  Never  before,  we  think, 
in  fiction  did  characters  so  uniformly  speak 
exactly  like  the  men  and  women  of  real  life. 
In  "  Esmond  " — owing  to  the  distance  of  the 
scene — this  rare  excellence  was  not  easy  of 
attainment,  yet  it  has  been  attained.  Every 
one  not  only  acts  but  speaks  in  accordance 
certainly  with  the  ways  of  the  time,  but  al- 
ways like  a  rational  human  being ;  there  is 
no  trace  of  that  unnaturalness  which  offends 
us  even  in  Scott's  historical  novels,  and  which 
substitutes  for  intelligible  converse  long  ha- 
rangues in  pompous  diction,  garnished  with 
strange  oaths,  —  a  style  of  communicating 
their  ideas  never  adopted,  Ve  may  be  very 
sure;' by  any  mortals  upon  this  earth.  Add 
to  these  artistic  excellencies  a  tenderness  of 
feeling  and  a  beauty  of  style  which  even 
Thackeray  has  not  elsewhere  equalled,  and 
we  come  to  understand  why  the  best  critics 
look  on  "  Esmond  "  as  his  masterpiece. 

Nor,  in  speaking  of  Thackeray  as  a  novelist, 
should  we  forget  to  mention — though  but  in 
a  word — his  command  of  the  element  of  trag- 
edy. The  parting  of  George  Osborne  with 
Amelia  ;  the  stern  grief  of  old  Osborne  for  the 
loss  of  his  son  ;  the  later  life  of  Beatrix  Es- 
mond ;  the  death  of  Colonel  Newcome,  are  in 
their  various  styles  perfect,  and  remarkable 
for  nothing  more  than  for  the  good  taste  which 
controls  and  subdues  them  all. 

But,  as  we  said  before,  to  criticise  Mr. 
Thackeray  as  a  novelist  is  to  criticise  what 
was  in  him  only  an  accident.  He  wrote  sto- 
ries because  to  do  so  was  the  mode  ;  his  sto- 
ries are  natural  and  naturally  sustained  be- 
cause he  could  do  nothing  otherwise  than 
naturally  ;  but  to  be  a  teller  of  stories  was 
not  his  vocation.  His  great  object  in  writing 
was  to  express  himself, — his  notions  of  life, 
all  the  complications  and  variations  which 
can  be  played  by  a  master  on  this  one  ever- 
lasting theme.  Composite  human  nature  as 
it  is,  that  sins  and  suffers,  enjoys  and  does 
virtuously,  that  was  "  the  main  haunt  and 
region  of  his  song."  To  estimate  him  fairly, 
we  must  look  at  him  as  taking  this  wider 
range ;  must  consider  him  as  a  humorist, 
using  the  word  as  he  used  it  himself.  "  The 
humorous  writer  professes  to  awaken  and  di- 
rect your  love,  your  pity,  your  kindness; 
your  scorn  lor  untruth,  pretension,  impos- 
ture ;  your  tenderness  for  the  weak,  the  poor, 
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/the  oppressed,  the  unhappy.     To  the  best  of  | 
his  means  and  ability,  he  comments  on  all  the  \ 
ordinary  actions  and  passions  of  life  almost.  \ 
He  takes  upon  himself  to  be  the  week-day  j 
preacher,  so  to  speak.     Accordingly,  as  he 
finds  and  speaks  and  feels  the  truth  best,  we 
regard   him,   esteem   him, — sometimes   love 
him."     Adopting  this  point  of  view,  and  ap- 
plying this  standard,  it  seems  to  us  that  no 
one  of  the  great  humorists  of  whom  he  has 
spoken  is  deserving  equally  with  himself  of 
our  respect,  esteem,  and  love  ; — respect  for 
intellectual   power,  placing  him  on  a  level 
even  with  Swift  and  Pope ;  esteem  for  man- 
liness as  thorough  as  the  manliness  of  Field- 
ino',  and  rectitude  as  unsullied  as  the  recti- 
tude  of  Addison  ;  love  for  a  nature  as  kindly 
as  that  of  Steele.     Few  will  deny  the  keen 
insight,  the  passion  for  truth  of  the  week-day 
preacher  we  have  lost ;  few  will  now  deny 
the  kindliness  of  his  disposition,  but  many 
will   contend    that    the   kindliness   was    too 
much  restrained  ;  that  the  passion  for  truth 
was  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  love  of  de- 
tecting   hidden    faults.       The    sermons    on 
women   have  been  objected  to  with  especial 
vehemence  and  especial  want  of  reason.     No 
one  who  has  read  Mr.  Brown's  letters  to  his 
nephew — next   to   the  "Snob  Papers"  and 
Sydney  Smith's  "  Lectures,"  the  best  modern 
work  on  moral   philosophy — will  deny  that 
Mr.  Thackeray  can  at  least  appreciate  good 
women,  and  describe  them  : — 

"  Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  tell  you  that  there 
are  no  wcmien  in  the  world  vulgar  and 
ill-humorod,  rancorous  and  narrow-minded, 
mean  schemers,  son-in-law  hunters,  slaves  of 
fashion,  hypocrites;  but  I  do  respect,  admire, 
and  almost  worship  good  women  ;  and  I  think 
there  is  a  very  fair  number  of  such  to  be 
found  in  tliis  world,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  in 
every  educated  Englishman's  circle  of  society, 
whether  he  finds  that  circle  in  palaces  in 
Belgravia  and  May  Fair,  in  snug  little  sub- 
urban villas,  in  ancient  comfortable  old 
Bloomsbury,  or  in  back  parlors  behind  the 
shop.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with 
excellent  English  ladies  in  every  one  of  these 
places — wives  graceful  and  affectionate,  ma- 
trons tender  and  good,  daughters  happy  and 
pure-minded,  and  I  urge  the  society  of  such 
to  you,  because  I  defy  you  to  think  evil  in 
their  company.  Walk  into  the  di-awing-room 
of  Lady  Z.,  that  great  lady:  look  at  her 
charming  face,  and  hear  her  voice.  You 
know  that  she  can't  but  be  good,  with  such 
a  face  and  such  a  voice.  She  is  one  of  those 
fortunate  beings  on   whom   it  has   pleased 
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Heaven  to  bestow  all  sorts  of  its  most  precious 
gifts  and  richest  worldly  favors.  With  what 
grace  she  receives  you  ;  with  what  a  frank 
kindness  and  natural  sweetness  and  dignity! 
Her  looks,  her  motions,  her  words,  her 
thoughts,  all  seem  to  be  beautiful  and  har- 
monious quite.  See  her  with  her  children  ; 
what  woman  can  be  more  simple  and  loving? 
After  you  have  talked  to  her  for  a  while,  you 
very  likely  find  that  she  is  ten  times  as  well 
read  as  you  are  :  she  has  a  hundred  accom- 
plishments which  she  is  not  in  the  least  anx- 
ious to  show  off,  and  makes  no  more  account 
of  them  than  of  her  diamonds,  or  of  the  splen- 
dor round  about  her — to  all  of  which  she  is 
born,  and  has  a  happy,  admirable  claim  of 
nature  and  possession — admirable  and  happy 
for  her  and  for  us  too  ;  for  is  it  not  a  happi- 
ness for  us  to  admire  her?  Does  anybody 
grudge  her  excellence  to  that  paragon  ?  Sir^ 
we  may  be  thankful  to  be  admitted  to  contem- 
plate such  consummate  goodness  and  beauty: 
and  as,  in  looking  at  a  fine  landscape  or  a  fine 
work  of  art,  every  generous  heart  must  be  de- 
lighted and  improved,  and  ought  to  feel  grateful 
afterwards,  so  one  may  feel  charmed  and  thank- 
ful for  having  theopportunity  of  knowingan  al- 
most perfect  woman.  Madam,  if  the  gout  and 
the  cu6tom  of  the  world  permitted,  I  would 
kneel  down  and  kiss  the  hem  of  your  ladyship's 
robe.  To  see  your  gracious  face  is  a  comfori 
— to  see  you  walk  to  your  carriage  is  a  holi- 
day. Drive  her  faithfully,  O  thou  silver- 
wigged  coachman  !  drive  to  all  sorts  of  splen- 
dors and  honors  and  royal  festivals.  And  for 
us,  let  us  be  glad  that  we  should  have  the 
privilege  to  admire  her. 

"Now,  transport  yourself  in  spirit,  my 
good  Bob,  into  another  draw  ing-room.  There 
sits  an  old  lady  of  more  than  fourscore  years, 
serene  and  kind,  and  as  beautiful  in  her  age 
now,  as  in  her  youth,  when  History  toasted 
her.  What  has  she  not  seen,  and  is  she  not 
ready  to  tell?  All  the  fame  and  wit,  all  the 
rank  and  beauty,  of  more  than  half  a  century, 
have  passed  through  those  rooms  where  you 
have  the  honor  of  making  your  l>e8t  bow. 
She  is  as  simple  now  as  if  she  had  never  had 
any  flattery  to  dazzle  her  :  she  is  never  tired 
of,  being  pleased  and  being  kfnd.  Can  that 
have  been  anything  but  a  good  life  which, 
after  more  than  eighty  years  of  it  are  spent, 
is  so  calm  ?  Could  she  look  to  the  end  of  it 
so  cheerfully,  if  its  long  course  had  not  been 
pure?  Respect  her,  I  say,  for  being  so 
happy  now  that  she  is  old.  We  do  not  know 
what  goodness  and  charity,  what  affections, 
what  trials,  may  have  gone  to  make  tha*; 
charming  sweetness  of  temper,  and  complete 
that  perliect  manner.  But  if  we  do  not  ad- 
mire and  reverence  such  an  old  age  as  that, 
and  get  good  from  contemplating  it,  what 
are  we  to  respect  and  admire  ? 
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•'  Or  shall  we  walk  through  the  shop  (while 
N.  is  recommending  a  tall  copy  to  an  ama- 
teur, or  folding  upa  twopenny  worth  of  letter- 
paper,  and  bowing  to  a  poor  customer  in  a 
jacket  and  apron  with  just  as  much  respect- 
ful gravity  as  he  would  show  while  waiting 
upon  a  duke),  and  sec  Mrs.  N.  playing  with 
the  cliild  in  the  back  parlor  until  N.  shall 
come  in  to  tea  ?  They  drink  tea  at  five  o'clock  ; 
und  are  actually  as  well-bred  as  those  gentle- 
folks who  dine  three  hours  later.  Or  will 
you  please  to  step  into  Mrs.  J.'s  lodgings, 
who  is  waiting,  and  at  work,  until  her  hus-" 
hand  comes  home  from  Chambers?  She 
blushes  and  puts  the  work  away  on  hearing 
tiie  knock,  but  when  she  sees  who  the  visitor 
is,  she  takes  it  with  a  smile  from  behind  the 
sofa  cushion,  and  behold,  it  is  one  of  J.'s 
waistcoats  on  which  she  is  sewing  buttons. 
SJie  might  have  been  a  countess  blazing  in 
diamonds,  had  Fate  so  willed  it,  and  the 
higher  her  station  the  more  she  would  have 
adorned  it.  But  she  looks  as  charming  while 
plying  her  needle  as  the  great  lady  in  the 
palace  whose  equal  she  is, — in  beauty,  in 
goodness,  in  high-bred  grace  and  simplicity  : 
at  least,  I  can't  fancy  her  better,  or  any  peer- 
ess being  more  than  her  peer." 

But  then  he  is  accused  of  not  having  repre- 
sented this.  "It  is  said,"  to  quote  a  friendly 
critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  1848, 
"  that  having  with  great  skill  put  together  a 
creature  of  which  the  principal  elements  are 
indiscriminjiting  affection,  ill-requited  devo- 
tion, ignorant  partiality,  a  weak  will,  and  a 
narrow  intellect,  he  calls  on  us  to  worship 
liis  poor  idol  as  the  type  of  female  excellence. 
This  is  true."  Feminine  critics  enforce  sim- 
ilar changes  yet  more  vehemently.  Thus, 
Miss  Bronte  says,  "  As  usual,  he  is  unjust 
to  women,  quite  unjust.  There  is  hardly 
any  punishment  he  does  not  deserve  for  mak- 
ing Lady  Castlewood  peep  through  a  key-hole, 
listen  at  a  door,  and  be  jealous  of  a  boy  and 
a  milkmaid."  Mrs.  Jameson  criticises  him 
more  elaborately  :  "No  woman  resents  his 
Rebecca — inimitable  Becky  ! — no  woman  but 
fwls  and  acknowledges  with  a  shiver  the 
completeness  of  that  wonderful  and  finished 
artistic  creation  ;  but  every  woman  resents 
tlie  selfish,  inane  Amelia.  .  .  .  Laura  in 
♦  Pendennis  '  is  a  yet  more  fatal  mistake. 
Siie  is  drawn  with  every  generous  feeling, 
every  good  gift.  We  do  not  complain  that 
she  loves  that  poor  creature  Pendennis,  for 
she  loved  him  in  her  childhood.  She  grew 
up  with  that  love  in  her  heart ;  it  came  be- 
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tween  her  and  the.  preception  of  his  faults  ; 
it  is  a  necessity  indivisible  from  her  nature. 
Hallowed,  through  its  constancy,  therein 
alone  would  lie  its  best  excuse,  its  beauty  and 
its* truth.  But  Laura,  faithless  to  that  first 
affection, — Laura  waked  up  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  a  far  more  manly  and  noble  nature, 
in  love  with  Warrington,  and  then  going 
back  to  Pendennis  and  marrying  him  !  Such 
infirmity  might  be  true  of  some  women,  but 
not  of  such  a  woman  as  Laura  ;  we  resent 
the  inconsistency,  the  indelicacy  of  the  por- 
trait. And  then  Lady  Castlewood, — so  evi- 
dently a  favorite  of  the  author, — what  shall 
we  say  of  her?  The  virtuous  woman,  par 
excellence^  who  '  never  sins  and  never  for- 
gives ;  '  who  never  resents,  nor  relents,  nor 
repents;  the  mother  who  is  the  rival  of  her 
daughter ;  the  mother,  who  for  years  is  the 
confidante  of  a  man's  delirious  passion  for 
her  own  child,  and  then  consoles  him  by 
marrying  him  herself!  0  Mr.  Thackeray  ! 
this  will  never  do  !  Such  women  may  exist, 
but  to  hold  them  up  as  esjiraples  of  excellence, 
and  fit  objects  of  our  best  sympathies,  is  a 
fault,  and  proves  a  low  stuudard  in  ethics  in 
art." 

But  all  these  criticisms,  even  if  sound,  go 
to  this  only,  that  Mr.  Thackeray's  represen- 
tations of  women  are  unjust :  they  are  con- 
fined solely  to  his  novels.  Now,  if  theview 
we  have  taken  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  genius  be 
the  true  one,  such  a  limitation  is  unhiir.  He 
is  not  to  be  judged  only  by  his  novels  as  a 
representer  of  character,  he  must  be  judged 
also  by  all  his  writings  together  as  a  describer 
and  analyzer  of  character.  In  the  next  place^ 
the  said  criticisms  are  based  upon  wonder- 
fully hasty  generalizations.  Miss  Bronte 
knew  that  she  would  not  have  listened  at  a 
key-hole,  and  she  jumps  at  once  to  the  con- 
clusion that  neither  would  Lady  Castlewood. 
But  surely,  the  character  of  that  lady  is 
throughout  represented  as  marred  by  many 
feminine  weaknesses  falling  little  short  of  un- 
amiability.  Is  the  existence  of  a  woman 
greedy  of  affection,  jealous,  and  unforgiving, 
an  impossibility  ?  Her  early  love  for  Esmond 
we  cannot  quite  approve  ;  her  later  marriage 
with  him  we  heartily  disapprove  ;  but  neither 
of  these  things  is  the  fault  of  the  writer. 
With  such  a  woman  as  Lady  Castlewood, 
deprived  of  her  husband's  affection,  the  growth 
of  an  attachment  toward  her  dependant  into 
a  warmer  feeling,  was  a  matter  of  extreme 
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probability  ;  and  her  subsequent  marriage  to 
Esmond,-  affectionate,  somewhat  weak,  and, 
above  all,   disappointed  elsewhere,    was,  in 
their  respective  relations,  a  mere  certainty. 
Not  to  have  married  them  would  have  been 
a  mistake  in  art.     Thus,  when  a  friend  re- 
monstrated with  him  for  having  made  Esmond 
"  marry  his  mother-in-law,"  he  replied,  "  I 
didn't   make  him  do  it ;  they  did  it  them- 
selves."    But  as  to  Lady  Castlewood's  being 
a  favorite  with   the   author,   which    is   the 
gravamen  of  the  charge,  that  is  a  pure  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Jameson.     We 
confess  to  having  always"  received,  in  read- 
ing the  book,  a  clear  impression  to  the  con- 
trary.    Laura,  again,  we  do  not  admire  vehe- 
mently ;  but  we  cannot  regard  her  returning 
to  her  first  love,  after  a  transient  attachment 
to  another,  as  utterly  unnatural.    Indeed,  we 
think  it  the  Very  thing  a  girl  of  her  somewhat 
commonplace  stamp  of  character  would  cer- 
tainly have  done.     She  never  is  much  in  love 
with  Pendennis  either  first  or  last ;  but  she 
marries  him  nevertheless.     She  might  have 
loved  Warrington,  had  the  Fates  permitted  it, 
very  differently  ;  and  as  his  wife,  would  never 
have  displayed  those  airs  of  self-satisfaction 
and  moral  superiority  which  make  her  so  te- 
diously disagreeable.     But  all  this  fault-find- 
ing runs  up  into  the  grand    objection,  that 
Thackeray's  good  women  are  denied  brains  ; 
that  he  preserves  an  essential  alliance  between 
moral  worth  and  stupidity  ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  see  how  women  themselves  dislike  this — ^ 
how,  in  their  admiration  of  intellect  they  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  Becky  willingly  enough,  but 
indignantly  deny  that  of  Amelia.     On  this 
question  Mr*  Brown  thus  expresses  himself : — 

"  A  set  has  been  made  against  clever  women 
from  all  times.  Take  all  Shakspeare's  her- 
oines: they  all  seem  to  me  pretty  much  the 
same  affectionate,  motherly,  tender,  that  sort 
of  thing.  Take  Scott's  ladies,  and  other 
writers,  each  man  seems  to  draw  from  one 
model  :  an  exquisite  slave  is  what  we  want 
for  the  most  part, — a  humble,  flattering,  smil- 
ing, chiild-loving,  tea-making,  pianoforte- 
playing  being,  who  laughs  at  our  jokes,  how- 
ever old  they  may  be,  coaxes  and  wheedles 
us  in  our  humors,  and  fondly  lies  to  us  through 
life."  ^ 

In  the  face  of  Rosalind,  Beatrice,  and  Por- 
tia, it  is  impossible  to  concur  with  Mr.  BroAvn 
in  his  notions  about  Shakspeare's  women  ; 
but  otherwise  he  is  right.    Yet  it  is  but  a  poor 


;  defence  for  the  deficiencies  of  a  man  of  genius 
I  that  others  have  shown  the  like  short-com- 
•  ings.    And  on  Mr.  Thackeray's  behalf  a  much 
j  better    defence  may  be   pleaded,    though    it 
i  may  be  one  less  agreeable  to  the  sex  which 
!  he  is  said>to  have  maligned.     That  defence  is 
j  a  simple  plea  of  not  guilty  ;  a  denial,  that  his 
'  women,  as  a  class,  want  intellectual  power  to 
a  greater  extent  than  is  consistent  with  truth. 
They  vary  between  the  extremes  of  pure  good- 
ness and  pure  intellect, — Becky  and  Amelia, 
— just  as  women  do  in  real  life.     The  moral 
element  is  certainly  too  prominent  in  Amelia, 
but  not  more  so  than  in  Colonel  Newcome, 
and  we  can't  sec   anything  much  amiss   in 
Helen   Pendennis.     Laura,  as  Miss  Bell,  is 
clever  enough  for  any  man  ;  and,  though  she 
afterwards  becomes  exceedingly  tiresome  and 
a  prig,  she  does  not  become  a  fool.     And  what 
man  would  be  bold  enough  to  disparage  the 
intellectual  powers  of  Ethel  Newcome  ?     Her 
moral  nature  is  at  first  incomplete,  owing  to 
a  faulty  education  ;  but  when  this  has  been 
perfected   through   sorrow,   wherein    is   the 
character  deficient?     Besides,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  virtue  in  action  is  undoubtedly 
'*  slow."     Goodness  is  not  in  itself  entertain- 
ing, while  ability  is  ;  and  the  novelist,  there- 
fore, whose  aim  is  to  entertain,  naturally  la- 
bors most  with  the  characters  possessing  the 
latter,  in  which  characters  the  reader,  too,  is 
most  interested.     Hence  they  acquire  greater 
prominence  both  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the 
story  and  also  in  our  minds.     Becky,  Blanche 
Amory,  'Trix,  are  undeniably  more  interest- 
ing, and  in  their  points  of  contrast  and  re- 
semblance afford  far  richer  materials  for  study 
than  Amelia,  Helen  Pendennis,  and  Laura. 
But  this  is  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and  the 
writer  must  not  be  blamed  for  it  any  more 
than   the  readers.     Taking,    however,    the 
Thackerean   gallery  as  a  whole,  we  cannot 
admit  that  either  in  qualities  of  heart  or  head, 
his  women  are  inferior  to  the  women  we  gen- 
erally  meet.      Perhaps   he    has  never — not 
even  in  Ethel — combined  these  qualities    in 
their  fullest  perfection  ;  but  then  how  often 
do  we  find  them  so  combined  ?     It  seems  to 
us  that  Thackeray  has  drawn  women  more 
carefully  and.  more  truly  than  any  novelist 
in  the  language,  except  Miss  Austen  ;  apd  it 
is  small  reproach  to  any  writer  that  he  has 
drawn  no  female  character  so  evenly  good  as 
Anne  Elliot  or  Elizabeth  Bennet. 

If  this  is  true  of  hie  women,  we  need  not 
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labor  in  defence  of  his  men.  For  surely  it 
cannot  be  questioned  that  his  representations 
of  the  ruder  sex  are  true, — nay,  are,  on  the 
whole,  an  improvement  on  reality?  The  ordi- 
nary actors  who  crowd  his  scene  are  not  worse 
than  the  people  we  meet  with  every  day  ;  his 
heroes,  to  use  a  stereotyped  expression,  are 
rather  better  than  the  average  ;  while  one 
such  character  as  George  Warrington  is  worth 
a  wilderness  of  commonplace  excellence  called 
into  unnatural  life.  But  then  it  is  said  his 
general  tone  is  bitter  ;  he  settles  at  once  on 
the  weak  points  of  humanity,  and  to  lay  them 
bare  is  his  congenial  occupation.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  this  was  his  business.  *'  Dearly 
beloved,"  he  says,  "neither  in  nor  out  of 
this  pulpit  do  I  profess  to  be  bigger,  or  clev- 
erer, or  wiser,  or  better  than  any  of  you." 
Nevertheless  he  was  a  preacher,  though  an 
unassuming  one  ;  and  therefore  it  lay  upon 
him  to  point  out  faults,  to  correct  rather  than 
to  flatter.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  his 
earlier  writings  are  sometimes  too  bitter  in 
their  tone,  and  too  painful  in  their  theme. 
This  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  infectious 
vehemence  of  Fraser  in  those  days,  partly  to 
the  influence  of  such  experiences  as  are  drawn 
upon  in  some  parts  of  the  *'  Paris  Sketch- 
Book  ;  "  but  however  accounted  for,  it  must 
be  condemned  as  an  error  in  art.  As  a  dis- 
position to  doubt  and  despond  in  youth  be- 
trays a  narrow  intellect,  or  a  perverted  edu- 
cation, so,  in  the  beginning  of  a  literary 
career,  a  tendency  toward  gloom  and  curious 
research  after  hidden  evil,  reveals  artistic 
error,  or  an  unfortunate  experience.  Both 
in  morals  and  art  these  weaknesses  are  gen- 
erally the  result  of  years  and  sorrow ;  and 
thus  the  common  transition  is  from  the  joy- 
ousness  of  youth  to  sadness,  it  may  be  to 
moroseness,  in  old  age.  But  theirs  is  the 
higher  and  truer  development,  who  reverse 
this  process, — who,  beginning  with  false 
tastes  or  distorted  views,  shake  these  ofl"  as 
they  advance  into  a  clearer  air,  in  whom 
knowledge  but  strengthens  the  nobler  powers 
of  the  soul,  and  whose  kindliness  and  gener- 
osity, based  on  a  firmer  foundation  than  the 
buoyancy  of  mere  animal  life,  are  purer  and 
more  enduring.  Such,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
was  the  history  of  Thackeray's  genius.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  severity  of  his  earlier 
writings,  it  was  latterly  laid  aside.  In  the 
*'  Newcomes  "  he  follows  the  critical  dogma 
which  lays  down,  that  "  fiction  has  no  busi- 
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ness  to  exist  unless  it  be  more  beautiful  than 
reality;  "  and  truthful  kindliness  marks  all 
his  other  writings  of  a  later  date,  from  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Spec  in  Punch 
down  to  the  pleasant  egotism  of  the  "  Round- 
about Papers."     He  became  disinclined   for 
severe  writing  even  where  deserved  :  "  I  have 
militated  in  former  times,  and  not  without 
glory,  but  I  grow  peaceable  as  I  grow  old." 
The  only  things  toward  which  he  never  grew 
peaceable   were   pretentiousness   and    false- 
hood.    But  he  preferred  to  busy  himself  with 
what  was  innocent  and  bravo  to  attacking 
even  these  ;  he  forgot  the  satirist,  and  loved 
rather   honestly  to   praise   or  defend.     The 
"Roundabout  Papers"  show  this  on  every 
page,  especially,  perhaps,  those  on  "  Tun- 
bridge  Toys,"  on  "  Ribbons,"  on  a  "  Joke  I 
heard  from  the  late  Thomas  Hood,"  and  that 
entitled  "  Nil  nisi  bonum.'^  The  very  last  pa- 
per of  all  was  an  angry  defence  of  Lord  Clyde 
against  miserable   club  gossip,  unnecessary 
perhaps,  but  a  thing  one  likes  now  to  think 
that  Thackeray  felt  stirred  to  do.     "To  be 
tremblingly  alive  to  gentle  impressions,"  says 
Foster,"  and  yet  be  able  to  preserve,  when  oc- 
casion requires  it,  an  immovable  heart,  even 
amidst  the  most  imperious  causes  of  subduing 
emotion,  is  perhaps  not  an  impossible  consti- 
tution of  mind,  but  it  is  the  utmost  and  rarest 
condition  of  humanity."     These  words  do 
not  describe  the  nature  of  a  man  who  would 
pay  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  contributions 
he  could  not  insert  in  the  Cornhill;  but  if 
for  heart  wc  substitute  intellect,  they  will 
perfectly  describe   his  literary  genius.     He 
was  always  tremblingly  alive  to  gentle  im- 
pressions, but  his  intellect,  amidst  any  emo- 
tions, remained  clear  and  immovable  ;  so  that 
good  taste  was  never  absent,  and  false  senti- 
ment never  came  near  him.     He  makes  the 
sorrows  of  Werther  the  favorite  reading  of 
the  executioner  at  Strasbourg.* 

*  Among  hia  ballads  we  have  the  following  some- 
what literal  analysis  of  this  work  : — 

"  Werther  had  a  lore  for  Charlotte 
Such  as  words  could  never  utter  ; 
Would  you  know  how  first  he  met  her  T 
She  was  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

"  Charlotte  was  a  married  lady, 

And  a  moral  man  was  Werther, 
And,  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indies, 
Would  do  nothing  for  to  hvut  her. 

"  So  ho  sighed  and  pined  and  ogled, 

And  his  passion  boUed  and  bubbled. 
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Few  men  have  written  so  much  that  ap- 
peals directly  to  our  emotions,  and  yet  kept 
BO  entirely  aloof  from  anything  tawdry,  from 
all  falsetto.     "  If  my  tap,"  says  he,  "  is  not 
genuine,  it  is  naught,  and  no  man  should 
give  himself  the   trouble  to  drink  it."     It 
was  at  all  times  thoroughly  genuine,  and  is 
therefore   everything   to   us.      Truthfulness, 
in  fact,  eager  and  uncompromising,  was  his 
main  characteristic, — truthfulness,  not  only  in 
speech,  but,  what  is  a  far  more  uncommon 
and  precious  virtue,  truth  in  thought.     His 
entire  mental  machinery  acted  under  this  law 
of  truth.     He  strove  always  to  find  and  show 
things  as   they    really  are — true   nobleness 
apart  from  trappings,  unaffected  simplicity, 
generosity  without  ostentation  ;  confident  that 
BO  he  would  best  convince  every  one  that  what 
is  truly  good  pleases  most,  and  lasts  longest, 
and  that  what  is  otherwise  soon  becomes  tire- 
some, and,  worst  of  all,  ridiculous.     A  man 
to  whom  it  has  been  given  consistently  to  de- 
vote to  such  a  purpose  the  highest  powers  of 
sarcasm,  ridicule,  sincere  pathos,  and,  though 
sparingly  used,  of  exhortation,  must  be  held 
to  have  fulfilled  a  career  singularly  honorable 
and  useful.     To  these  noble  ends  he  was  never 
unfaithful.     True,  he  made  no  boast  of  this. 
Disliking  cant  of  all  kinds,  he  made  no  excep- 
tion  in   favor   of  the  cant  of  his  own  pro- 
fession.    "  What  the  deuce  !  "  he  writes  to  a 
friend;  "  our  twopenny  reputations  get  us  at 
least   twopence-halfpenny ;  and   then  comes 
nox  fabulcBque  manes,  and  the  immortals  per- 
ish."    The  straightforward  Mr.  Yellowplush 
stoutly  maintains,  in  a  similar  strain,  that 
people  who  write  books  are  no  whit  better, 
or  actuated  by  more  exalted  motives,  than 
their  neighbors  :     "Away  with  this  canting 
about  great  motifs  !     Let  us  not  be  too  prowd, 
and  fansy  ourselves  marters  of  the  truth,  mar- 
ters   or   apostels.     We  are   but   tradesmen, 
working  for  bread,  and  not  for  righteousness' 
sake.     Let's  try  and   work   honestly ;    but 
don't  let  us  be  prayting  pompisly  about  our 
'  sacred  calling.'  "      And  George  Warring- 
ton,  in   "  Pendennis,"    is  never  weary   of 
preaeliing    the    same    wholesome    doctrine. 
Thackeray  had  no   sympathy  with  swagger 
of  any  kind.     His  soul  revolted  from  it ;  he 

Till  he  blew  his  silly  brains  out, 
And  no  more  was  by  it  troubled. 

"  Charlotte,  having  seen  his  body 
Borne  before  her  on  a  shutter, 
Like  a  well-conducted  person, 
Went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter.'' 


always  talked  under  what  he  felt.  At  the 
same  time,  indifference  had  no  part  in  this 
want  of  pretence.  So  far  from  being  indif- 
ferent, he  was  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the 
opinions  of  others  ;  too  much  so  for  his  own 
happiness.  He  bated  to  be  called  a  cynical 
satirist  :  the  letter  we  have  quoted  to  hie 
Edinburgh  friends  shows  how  he  valued  any 
truer  appreciation.  Mere  slander  he  could 
despise  like  a  man ;  he  winced  under  the 
false  estimates  and  injurious  imputations  too 
frequent  from  people  who  should  have  known 
better.  But  he  saw  his  profession  as  it  really 
was,  and  spoke  of  it  with  his  innate  simplicity 
and  dislike  of  humbug.  And  in  this  matter^ 
as  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  those  who 
profess  little,  retaining  a  decent  reserve  as  to 
their  feelings  and  motives,  are  far  more  to  be 
relied  on-  than  those  who  protest  loudly. 
Wh^her  authors  are  moved  by  love  of  fiime, 
or  a  necessity  for  daily  bread,  does  not  greatly 
signify.  The  world  is  not  concerned  with 
this  in  the  least ;  it  can  only  require  that,  as 
Mr.  Yellowplush  puts  it,  they  should  "  try 
to  work  honestly ;  "  and  herein  he  never 
failed.  He  never  wrote  but  in  accordance 
with  his  convictions ;  he  spared  no  pains 
that  his  convictions  should  be  in  accordance 
with  truth.  For  one  quality  we  cannot  give 
him  too  great  praise  ;  that  is  the  sense  of  the 
distinction  of  right  and  of  wrong.  He  never 
puts  bitter  for  sweet,  or  sweet  for  bitter ; 
never  calls  evil  things  good,  or  good  things 
evil  ;  there  is  no  haziness  or  muditie ;  no 
"  topsyturvifications,"  like  Madame  Sand's, 
in  his  moralities : — with  an  immense  and 
acute  compassion  for  all  suffering,  with  a 
power  of  going  out  of  himself  and  into  al- 
most every  human  feeling,  he  vindicates  at 
all  times  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  the 
sacredness  and  clearness  of  the  law  written  in 
our  hearts. 

His  keenness  of  observation  and  his  entire 
truthfulness  found  expression  in  a  style  woi'- 
thy  of  them  in  its  sharpness  and  distinctness. 
The  specimens  we  have  quoted  of  his  earlier 
writings  show  that  these  qualities  marked  his 
style  from  the  first.  He  labored  to  improve 
those  natural  gifts.  He  steadily  observed  Mr. 
Yellowplush's  recommendation  touching  poet- 
ical composition ;  ' '  Take  my  advise,  honrabble 
sir — listen  to  a  humble  footmin  :  it'sgenrally 
best  in  poatry  to  understand  puffickly  what  you 
mean  yourself,  and  to  ingspress  your  meaning 
clearly  afterwoods — in  the  simpler  words  the 


better,  praps."  He  always  expressed  his 
meaning  clearly  and  in  simple  words.  But 
us,  with  increasijjg  experience,  his  meanings 
deepened  and  widened,  his  expression  became 
richer.  The  language  continued  to  the  last 
simple  and  direct,  but  it  became  more  copious, 
more  appropriate,  more  susceptible  of  rhyth- 
mical combinations :  in  other  words,  it  rose 
to  be  the  worthy  vehicle  of  more  varied  and 
more  poetical  ideas.  This  strange  peculiarity 
■of  8ol>ernes8  in  youth,  of  fancy  coming  into 
beinff  at  the  command  and  for  the  service  of 
the  mature  judgment,  has  marked  some  of 
the  greatest  writers.  The  words  in  which 
Lord  Macau  lay  has  described  it  with  regard 
to  Bacon  may  be  applied,  with  little  reserva- 
tion, to  Thackeray:  "He  observed  as  vigi- 
lantly, meditated  as  deeply,  and  judged  as 
temperately,  when  he  gave  his  first  work  to 
the  world,  as  at  the  close  of  his  long  career. 
But  in  eloquence,  in  sweetness  and  variety  of 
expresBion,  and  in  richness  of  illuBtration, 
his  later  writings  are  far  superior  to  those  of 
his  youth.  Confessedly  at  the  last  he  was 
tiie  greatest  master  of  pure  English  in  our 
day."  His  style  is  never  ornate,  on  the  con- 
trary is  always  marked  by  a  certain  reserve 
which  surely  betokens  thought  and  real  feel- 
ing ;  is  never  forced  or  loaded,  only  entirely 
appropriate  and  entirely  beautiful ;  like  crys- 
tal, at  once  clear  and  splendid.  We  quote 
two  passages,  both  from  books  written  in  his 
prime,  not  merely  as  justifying  these  remarks, 
but  because'  they  illustrate  qualities  of  his 
mind  second  only  to  his  truthfulness  —  his 
.sense  of  beauty,  and  his  sense  of  pathos. 
And  yet  neither  passage  has  any  trace  of  what 
he  calls  the  "  sin  of  grandiloquence,  or  tall- 
talkinf."  The  first  is  the  end  of  the  "  Kick- 
Icburys  on  the  Rhine  :  " — 

"  The  next  morning  we  had  passed  by  the 
rocks  and  towers,  the  old  familiar  landscapes, 
the  gleaming  towers  by  the  riverside,  and 
the  green  vineyards  combed  along  the  hills  ; 
and  when  I  woke  up,  it  was  at  a  great  hotel 
at  Cologne,  and  it  was  not  sunrise  yet.  Deutz 
lay  opposite,  and  over  Deutz  the  dusky  sky 
was  reddened.  The  hills  were  veiled  in  tlie 
mist  and  the  gray.  The  gray  river  flowed  un- 
derneath us ;  the  steamers  were  roostmg  along 
the  quays,  a  light  keeping  watch  in  the  cab- 
ins here  and  there,  and  its  retiection  quiver- 
ing in  the  water.  As  I  look,  the  sky-line 
toward  the  east  grows  redder  and  redder.  A 
long  troop  of  gray  horsemen  winds  down  the 
river  road,  and  passes  over  the  bridge  of  boats. 
You  might  take  them  for  ghosts  those  gray 
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horsemen,  so  shadowy  do  they  look  ;  but  you- 
hear  the  trample  of  their  hoofs  as  they  pass 
over  the  planks.  Every  minute  the  dawn 
twinkles  up  into  the  twilight,  and  over  Deutz 
the  heaven  blushes  brighter.  The  quays  be- 
gin to  fill  with  men  ;  the  carts  begin  to  creak 
and  rattle,  and  wake  the  sleeping  echoes. 
Ding,  ding,  ding — the  steamers'  bells  begin 
to  ring,  the  people  on  board  to  stir  and  wake  ; 
the  lights  may  be  extinguished,  and  take  tlx-ir 
turn  of  sleep  ;  the  active  boats  shake  thviu- 
selves,  and  push  out  into  the  river  ;  the  great 
bridge  opens  and  gives  them  passage ;  the 
church-bells  of  the  city  begin  to  clink  ;  the 
cavalry  trumpets  blow  from  the  opposite  hank ; 
the  sailor  is  at  the  wheel,  the  porter  at  his  bur- 
den, the  soldier  at  his  musket,  and  the  priest 
at  his  prayers.  .  .  ;  And  lo  !  in  a  flash  of 
crimson  splendor,  with  blazing  scarlet  clouds 
running  before  his  chariot,  and  heralding  his 
majestic  approach,  God's  sun  rises  upon  the 
world,  and  all  nature  wakens  and  brightens. 
0  glorious  spectacle  of  light  and  life !  0 
beatific  symbol  of  Power,  Love,  Joy,  Beauty ! 
Let  us  look  at  thee  with  humble  wonder,  and 
thankfully  acknowledge  and  adore.  What 
gracious  forethought  is  it — what  generous 
and  loving  provision,  that  deigns  to  prepare 
for  our  eyes  and  to  soothe  our  hearts  with 
such  a  splendid  niorning  festival  !  For  these 
magnificent  bounties  of  Heaven  to  us,  let  us 
be  thankful,  even  that  we  can  feel  thankful 
(for  thanks  surely  is  the  noblest  effort,  as  it 
is  the  greatest  delight,  of  the  gentle  soul); 
and  so,  a  grace  for  this  feast,  let  all  say  who 
partake  of  it.  .  .  .  See !  the  mist  clears  off 
Drachenfels,  and  it  looks  out  from  the  dis- 
tance, and  bids  us  a  friendly  farewell." 

Our  second  quotation  describes  Esmond  at 
his  mother's  grave — one  of  the  most  deeply 
affecting  pieces  of  writing  in  the  language ; — 

"  Esmond  came  to  this  spot  in  one  sunny 
evening  of  spring,  and  saw  amidst  a  thousand 
black  crosses,  casting  their  shadows  across 
the  grassy  mounds,  that  particular  one  which 
marked  his  mother's  resting-place.  Many 
more  of  those  poor  creatures  that  lay  there 
had  adopted  that  same  name  with  which  sor- 
row had  rebaptized  her,  and  which  fondly 
seemed  to  hint  their  individual  story  of  love 
and  grief.  He  fancied  lier,  in  tears  and 
darkness,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  her  crop;*, 
under  which  her  cares  were  buried.  Surely, 
he  knelt  down,  and  said  his  own  prayer  there, 
not  in  sorrow  so  much  as  in  awe  (for  even  hit* 
memory  had  no  recollection  of  her),  and  in 
pity  for  the  pangs  which  the  gentle  soul  in 
life  had  been  made  to  sufl'er.  To  this  cross 
she  brought  them  ;  for  this  heavenly  bride- 
groom she  exchanged  the  husband  who  had 
wooed  her,  the  traitor  who  had  left  her.     A 
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thousand  such  hillocks  lay  round  about,  the 
gentle  daisies  springing  out  of  the  grass  over 
them,  and  each  bearing  its  cross  and  requies- 
cat.  A  nun,  veiled  in  black,  was  kneeling 
hard  by,  at  a  sleeping  sister's  bedside  (so 
fresh  made  that  the  spring  had  scarce  had 
time  to  spin  a  coverlid  for  it)  ;  beyond  the 
cemetery  walls  you  had  glimpses  of  life  and 
the  world,  and  the  spires  and  gables  of  the 
city.  A  bird  came  down  from  a  roof  oppo- 
site, and  lit  first  on  a  cross,  and  then  on  the 
grass  below  it,  whence  it  flew  away  presently 
with  a  leaf  in  its  mouth  ;  then  came  a  sound 
of  chanting,  from  the  chapel, of  the  sisters 
hard  by ;  others  had  lOng  since  filled  the 
place  which  poor  Mary  Magdalene  once  had 
there,  were  kneeling  at  the  same  stall  and 
hearing  the  same  liymns  and  prayers  in  which 
her  stricken  heart  had  found  consolation. 
Might  she  sleep  in  peace — might  she  sleep  in 
peace ;  and  we,  too,  when  our  struggles  and 
pains  are  over  !  But  the  earth  is  the  Lord's 
as  the  heaven  is  ;  we  are  alike  his  creatures 
here  and  y(mder.  I  took  a  little  flower  ofi"  the 
hillock  and  kissed  it,  and  went  my  way  like 
the  bird  that  had  just  lighted  on  the  cross  by 
me,  back  into  the  world  again.  Silent  recep- 
tacle of  death  !  tranquil  depth  of  calm,  out 
of  reach  of  tempest  and  trouble.  I  felt  as 
one  who  had  been  walking  below  the  sea,  and 
treading  amidst  the  boneS  of  shipwrecks." 

Looking  at  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings  as  a 
whole,  he  would  be  more  truthfully  described 
as  a  sentimentalist  than  as  a  cynic.  Even 
when  the  necessities  of  his  story  compel  him 
to  draw  bad  characters,  he  gives  them  as 
much  good  as  he  can.  We  don't  remember 
in  his  novels  any  utterly  unredeemed  scoun- 
drel except  Sir  Francis  Clavering.  Even  Lord 
Steyne  has  something  like  genuine  sympathy 
with  Major  Pendenni^'s  grief  at  the  illness  of 
his  nephew.  And  if  reproof  is  the  main 
burden  of  his  discourse,  we  must  remember 
that  to  reprove,  not  to  praise,  is  the  business 
of  the  preacher.  Still  further,  if  his  reproof 
appears  sometimes  unduly  severe,  we  must 
remember  that  such  severity  may  sprinor 
from  a  belief  that  better  things  are  possible. 
Here  lies  the  secret  of  Thackeray's  seeming 
bitterness.  His  nature  was,  in  the  words  of 
the  critic  in  Le  Temps;  '^furieuse  d' avoir  die 
desappoiniee.''^  He  condemns  sternly  men  as 
they  often  are,  because  he  had  a  high  ideal 
of  what  they  might  be.  The  feeling  of  this 
contrast  runs  through  all  his  writings.  "  He 
could  not  have  painted  Vanity  Fair  as  he  has, 
unless  Eden  had  been  shining  brightly  before 


his  eyes."*  And  this  contrast  could  never 
have  been  felt,  the  glories  of  Eden  could  never 
have  been  seen  by  the  mere  satirist  or  by  the 
misanthrope.  It  has  been  often  urged  against 
him  that  he  does  not  make  us  think  better  of 
our  fellow-men.  No,  truly.  But  he  does 
what  is  far  greater  than  this :  he  makes  us 
think  worse  of  ourselves.  There  is  no  great 
necessity  that  we  should  think  well  of  other 
people  ;  there  is  the  utmost  necessity  that  we 
should  know  ourselves  iti  our  every  fault  and 
weakness  ;  and  such  knowledge  his  writings 
will  supply. 

In  Mr.  Hannay's  Memoir, f  which  we  have 
read  with  admiration  and  pleasure,  a  letter 
from  Thackeray  is  quoted,  very  illustrative 
of  this  view  of  his  character  :  "  I  hate  Ju- 
venal :  I  mean  I  think  him  a  truculent 
brute,  and  I  love  Horace  better  than  you  do, 
and  rate  Churchill  much  lower ;  and  as  for 
Swift,  you  haven't  made  me  alter  my  opinion. 
I  admire,  yr  rather  admit,  his  power  as  much 
as  you  do;  but  I  don't  admire  that  kind  of 
power  so  much  as  I  did  fifteen  years  ago, — or 
twerity,  shall  we  say?  Love  is  a  higher  intel- 
lectual exercise  than  hatred.'"  We  think  tho 
terrible  Dean  has  love  as  well  as  hate  strong 
within  him,  and  none  the  worse  in  that  it 
was  more  special  than  general ;  *'  I  like  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry,"  he  used  to  say  ;  "  I  bato 
the  race  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  character- 
istic of  Thackeray  than  this  judgment.  Love 
was  the  central  necessity  of  his  understand- 
ing as  well  as  of  his  afiections ;  it  was  his 
fulfilling  of  the  law  ;  and  unlike  the  Dean, 
he  could  love  Tom,  and  also  like  and  pity, 
as  well  as  rebuke  the  race. 

Mr.  Thackeray  has  not  written  any  hii- 
tory  for'mally  so  called.  But  it  is  known 
that  he  purposed  doing  so,  and  in  "  Esmond  ** 
and  the  "  Lectures  "  he  has  given  us  much 
of  the  real  essence  of  history.  The  Saturday 
Review,  however,  in  a  recent  article,  has  an- 
nounced that  this  was  a  mistake  ;  that  his- 
tory was  not  his  line.  Such  a  decision  is 
rather  startling.  In  one  or  two  instances 
of  historical  representation,  Mr.  Thackeray 
may  have  failed.  Johnson  and  Richardson 
do  not  appear  in  the  "  Virginians  "  with 
much  efiect.      But  surely  in  the  great  ma- 

*  "  Essays  by  George  Brimley."  Second  edition. 
Cambridge,  1860.  A  collection  of  singularly  good 
critical  papers. 

t  "A  brief  Memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  Thackeray.* 
By  James  Hannay.     Edinburgh,  1864. 
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jority  of  instances,  he  has  been  eminently 
succeesfal.  Horace  Walpole's  letter  in  the 
^  Virginians,"  the  fictitious  "  Spectator  "  in 
••  Esmond  "  are  very  felicitous  literary  imita- 
tions. Good-natured  trooper  Steele  comfort- 
ing the  boy  in  the  lonely  country-house : 
Addison,  serene  and  dignified,  "  with  ever  so 
slight  a  touch  of  merum  in  his  voice  ' '  occa- 
sionally ;  Bolingbroke,  with  a  good  deal  of 
merum  in  his  voice,  talking  reckless  Jacobit- 
ism  at  the  dinner  at  General  Webbe's,  are 
wonderful  portraits.  And,  though  the  esti- 
mate of  Marlborough's  character  may  be  dis- 
puted, the  power  with  which  that  character  is 
represented  cannot  be  questioned.  But  the 
historical  genius  displayed  in  "Esmond" 
goes  beyond  this.  We  know  of  no  history 
in  which  the  intrigues  and  confusion  of  par- 
ties at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  are  sketched 
80  firmly  as  in  the  third  volume  of  that  work  ; 
in  fact,  a  more  thorough  historical  novel  was 
never  written.  It  is  not  loaded  with  histori- 
cal  learning  ;  and  yet  it  is  most  truly,  though 
or  rather  because  unpretendingly,  a  complete 
representation  of  the  time.  It  reads  like  a 
veritable  memoir.  And  it  will  hardly  be  dis- 
puted that  a  good  historical  novel  cannot  be 
written,  save  by  one  possessed  of  great  histori- 
cal powers.  What  are  the  qualities  neces- 
sary to  an  historian  ?  Knowledge,  love  of 
truth,  insight  into  human  nature,  imagina- 
tion to  make  alive  before  him  the  times  of 
which  he  writes.  All  these  Mr.  Thackeray 
had.  His  knowledge  was  accurate  and  mi- 
nute,— indeed,  he  could  not  have  written 
save  of  what  he  knew  well ;  a  love  of  truth 
was  his  main  characteristic  ;  for  insight  into 
human  nature  he  ranks  second  to  Shakspeare 
alone ;  and  while  he  wanted  that  highest 
creative  imagination  which  makes  the  poet, 
he  had  precisely  that  secondary  imagination 
which  serves  the  historian,  which  can  realize 
the  past  and  make  the  distant  near.  Had  he 
been  allowed  to  carry  out  his  cherished  design 
of  recording  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  a  great 
gap  in  the  history  of  our  country  would  have 
been  filled  up  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
books  in  the  language.  We  might  have  had 
less  than  is  usual  of  the  "  dignity  of  history," 
of  battles  and  statutes  and  treaties  ;  but  we 
should  have  had  more  of  human  nature — the 
actors  in  the  drama  would  have  been  brought 
before  us  living  and  moving,  their  passions 
and  hidden  motives  made  clear  ;  the  life  of 
England  would  have  been  sketched  by  a  sub- 


tile artist ;  the  literature  of  England,  during 
a  period  which  this  generation  often  talk« 
about,  but  of  which  it  knows,  we  suspect, 
very  little,  would  have  been  presented  to  us 
lighted  up  by  appreciative  and  competent 
criticism.  The  Saturday  Reviewer  gives  a  rea- 
son for  Mr.  Thackeray's  failure  as  an  historian, 
which  will  seem  strange  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  a  cynic. 
He  was  so  carried  away  by  worth,  says 
this  ingenious  critic  bent  on  fault-finding, 
and  so  impatient  of  all  moral  obliquity,  that 
he  could  not  value  fairly  the  services  which 
had  been  rendered  by  bad  men .  And  the  in- 
stance given  is  that  a  sense  of  what  we  owe 
to  the  Hanoverian  succession  was  not  allowed 
to  temper  the  severity  of  the  estimate  given 
of  the  first  two  Georges  ;  an  unfortunate  in- 
stance, as  the  critic  would  have  discovered, 
had  he  read  the  following  passage  in  the  lect- 
ure on  George  the  Second  : — 

"But  for  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  we  should 
have  had  the  Pretender  back  again.  But  for 
his  obstinate  love  of  peace,  we  should  have  had 
wars,  which  the  nation  was  not  strong  enough 
nor  united  enough  to  endure.  But  for  his 
resolute  counsels  and  good-humored  resist- 
ance, we  might  have  had  German  despots  at- 
tempting a  Hanoverian  regimen  over  us  ;  we 
should  have  had  revolt,  commotion,  want,  and 
tyrannous  misrule,  in  place  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  peace,  freedom,  and  material  pros- 
perity, such  as  the  country  never  enjoyed,  un- 
til that  corrupter  of  parliaments,  that  disso- 
lute, tipsy  cynic,  that  courageous  lover  of 
peace  and  liberty,  that  great  citizen,  patriot, 
and  statesman,  governed  it." 

The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Thackeray,  while 
fully  appreciating  the  blessings  of  the  Han- 
overian succession,  knew  well  that  the  coun- 
try did  not  in  the  least  degree  owe  the  sta- 
bility of  that  succession  to  the  Hanoverian 
kings,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  that  great  min- 
ister, whose  character  is  sketched  in  a  power- 
ful passage,  of  which  the  above  quotation  is 
a  part.  In  fact,  Mr.  Thackeray  judged  no 
man  harshly.  No  attentive  student  of  his 
works  can  fail  to  see  that  be  understood  the 
duty  of  "  making  allowance,"  not  less  with 
regard  to  historical  characters,  than  with  re- 
gard to  characters  of  his  own  creation.  He, 
does  full  justice,  for  example,  to  the  courage 
and  conduct  of  Marlborough,  as  to  whose 
moral  character  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Es- 
mond is  in  curious  accordance  with  the  his- 
torical judgment  given  later  to  the  public  by 
Lord  Macaulay. 
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These  "Lectures  on  the  Georges"  were 
made  the  ground  of  a  charge  against  Mr. 
Thackeray  of  disloyalty.  This  charge  was 
urged  with  peculiar  offensiveness  by  certain 
journals,  which  insinuated  that  the  failings 
of  English  Iwngs  had  been  selected  as  a  theme 
grateful  to  the  American  audiences  who  first 
heard  the  lectures  delivered.  Mr.  Thackeray 
felt  this  charge  deeply,  and  repelled  it  in  lan- 
guage which  we  think  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered. At  a  dinner  given  to  him  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  1857,  he  said, — 

"  I  had  thought  that  in  these  lectures  I  had 
spoken  in  terms  not  of  disrespect  or  unkind- 
ness,  and  in  feelings  and  in  language  not  un- 
English,  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen;  and 
wherever  I  have  had  to  mention  her  name, 
whether  it  was  upon  the  banks  of  the  Clyde 
or  upon  those  of  the  Mississippi  ;  whether  it 
was  in  New  England  or  in  Old  England  ; 
whether  it  was  in  some  great  hall  in  London 
to  the  artisans  of  the  suburbs  of  the  metrop- 
olis, or  to  the  politer  audiences  of  the  west- 
ern end, — wherever  I  had  to  mention  her 
name,  it  was  received  with  shouts  of  ap- 
plause, and  with  the  most  hearty  cheers.  And 
why  was  this?  It  was  not  on  account  of  the 
speaker  ;  it  was  on  account  of  tlie  truth  ;  it 
was  because  the  English  and  the  Americans 
— the  people  of  New  Orleans  a  year  ago,  the 
people  of  Aberdeen  a  week  ago — all  received 
and  acknowledged  with  due  allegiance  the 
great  claims  to  honor  which  that  lady  has  who 
worthily  holds  that  great  and  awful  situation 
which  our  Queen  occupies.  It  is  my  loyalty 
that  is  called  in  question,  and  it  is  my  loyalty 
that  I  am  trying  to  plead  to  you.  Suppose, 
for  example,  in  America — in  Philadelphia  or 
in  New  York — that  I  had  spoken  about  George 
IV.  in  terms  of  praise  and  aflected  reverence, 
do  you  believe  they  would  have  hailed  his 
name  with  cheers,  or  have  heard  it  with  any- 
thing like  respect  ?  They  would  have  laughed 
in  my  face  if  I  had  so  spoken  of  him.  They 
know  what  I  know  and  you  know,  and  what 
numbers  of  squeamish  loyalists  who  affect  to 
cry  out  against  ray  lectures  know,  that  that 
man's  life  was  not  a  good  life — that  that  king 
was  not  such  a  king  as  we  ought  to  love, 
or  regard,  or  honor.  And  I  believe,  for  my 
part,  that  in  speaking  the  truth,  as  we  hold 
it,  of  a  bad  sovereign,  we  are  paying  no  dis- 
respect at  all  to  a  good  one.  Far  from  it. 
On  the  contrary,  we  degrade  our  own  honor 
and  the  sovereign's  by  unduly  and  unjustly 
praising  him  ;  and  the  mere^slaverer  and  flat- 
terer is  one  who  comes  forward,  as  it  were, 
with  flash  notes,  and  pays  with 'false  coin  his 
tribute  to  Caesar.  I  don't  disguise  that  I  feel 
somehow  on  my  trial  here  for  loyalty,  for 
honest  English  feeling." 
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The  judgment  pronounced  by  the  accom- 
plished Scotch  judge  who  presided  at  this  din- 
ner-trial, a  man  far  removed,  both  by  tastes 
and  position,  from  any  sympathy  with  vulgar 
popularity-hunting,  will  be  accepted  by  every 
candid  person  as  just : — 

*'  I  don't,"  said  Lord  Neaves,  "  for  my 
part,  regret  if  there  are  some  painful  truths 
told  in  these  lectures  to  those  who  had  before 
reposed  in  the  pleasing  delusion  that  every- 
thing royal  was  immaculate.  I  am  not  sorry 
that  some  of  the  false  trappings  of  royalty  or 
of  a  court  life  should  be  stripped  off.  We 
live  under  a  sovereign  whose  conduct,  both 
public  and  private,  is  so  unexceptionable,  that 
we  can  afford  to  look  all  the  facts  connected 
with  it  in  the  face ;  and  woe  be  to  the  coun- 
try or  to  the  crown  when  the  voice  of  truth 
shall  be  stifled  as  to  any  such  matters,  or 
when  the  only  tongue  that  is  allowed  to  be 
heard  is  that  of  flattery." 

It  was  said  of  Fontenelle  that  he  had  as 
good  a  heart  as  could  be  made  out  of  brains. 
Adapting  the  observation,  we  may  say  of 
Thackeray  that  he  was  as  good  a  poet  as  could 
be  made  out  of  brains.  The  highest  gifts  of 
the  poet  of  course  he  wanted.  His  imagina- 
tion, to  take  Ruskin's  distinction,  was  more 
penetrative  than  associative  or  contemplative. 
His  mind  was  too  much  occupied  with  realities 
for  persistent  ideal  work.  But  manliness  and 
common  sense,  combined  with  a  perfect  mas- 
tery of  language,  go  a  long  way  at  least  to 
the  making  of  very  excellent  verses.  More 
than  this,  he  had  the  sensibility,  the  feeling 
of  time  and  of  numbers  essential  to  versifying ; 
and  his  mind  fulfilled  the  condition  required 
by  our  greatest  living  poet : — 

*«  Clear  and  bright  it  should  be  ever, 
Flowing  like  a  crystal  river." 

His  verse-making  was  a  sort  of  pleasaunce — 
a  flower-garden,  in  the  midst  of  spacious  pol- 
icies. It  was  the  ornamentation  of  his  intel- 
lect. His  ballads  do  not,  perhaps,  show  poetic 
feeling  more  profound  than  is  possessed  by 
many  men  ;  they  derive  for  the  most  part 
their  charm  from  the  same  high  qualities  as 
mark  his  prose,  with  the  attraction  of  music 
and  rhyme  superadded.  Writing  them  seems 
to  have  given  him  real  pleasure.  The  law  of 
self-imposed  restraint,  of  making  the  thought 
often  wait  upon  the  sound — necessary  in  rhyth- 
mical composition — rather  than,  as  in  prose, 
the  sound  upon  the  sense — this  measuring  of 
feeling  and  of  expression  had  plainly  a  great 
charm  for  his  rich  and  docile  genius.    His 
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yerses  give  one  the  idea  of  having  been  a 
great  delight  to  himself,  like  humming  a  fa- 
vorite air  ;  there  is  no  trace  of  effort,  and  yet 
the  trick  of  the  verse  is  perfect.  His  rhymes 
are  often  as  good  as  Swift's  and  Hood's. 
This  feeling  of  enjoyment,  as  also  the  abound- 
ing fertility  in  strange  rhymes,  is  very 
marked  in  the"  White  Squall"  and  hardly 
less  in  the  case  and  gayety  of  "  Peg  of  Lima- 
avaddy . "  Take,  for  instance  the  description  of 
the  roadside  inn  where  Peg  dispenses  liquor: — 

"  Limavaddy  inn's 

But  a  humble  baithouse, 
Wliere  you  may  procure 

Whiskey  and  potatoes  ; 
Landlord  at  ihe  door 

Gives  a  smiling  welcome- 
To  the  shivering  wights 

Who  to  his  hotel  come. 
Landlady  within 

Sits  and  knits  a  stocking, 
With  a  wary  foot 

Baby's  cradle  rocking. 
To  the  chimney  nook 

Having  found  admittance. 
There  I  watch  a  pup 

Playing  with  two  kittens 
(Playing  round  the  fire. 

Which  of  blazing  turf  is. 
Roaring  to  the  -pot 

Which  bubbles  with  the  murphies) ; 
And  the  cradled  babe 

Fond  the  mother  nursed  it. 
Singing  it  a  song 

As  she  twists  the  worsted  !  " 

Peg  herself  and  her  laugh: — 

*•  Such  a  silver  peal ! 

In  the  meadows  listening. 
You  who've  heard  the  bells 

Ringing  to  a  christening  ; 
You  who  ever  heard 

Caradori  pretty, 
Smiling  like  an  angel, 

Singing  '  Giovinetti ; ' 
Fancy  Peggy's  laugh. 

Sweet  and  clear  and  cheerful. 
At  my  pantaloons 

With  half  a  pint  of  beer  full ! 
See  her  as  she  mo\'^s  ! 

Scarce  the  ground  she  touches. 
Airy,  as  a  fay. 

Graceful  as  a  duchess  ; 
Bare  her  rounded  arm. 

Bare  her  little  leg  is, 
Vestris  never  showed 

Ankles  like  to  Peggy's  ; 
Braided  is  her  hair, 

Soft  her  look  and  modest,  < 

Slirii  her  little  waist 

Comfortably  bodiced." 

In  a  similar  light  and  graceful  style  are  the 
*'  Cane-Bottomed  Chair  "  "  Piscator  and  Pis- 


catrix,  "  the  "  Carmen  Lilliense,"  etc.  :  and 
all  the  "  Lyra  Hibernica,"  especially  the  rol- 
licking "  Battle  of  Limerick,"  are  rich  in 
Irish  absurdity.  That  compact  lit  tie  epic,  the 
"  Chronicle  of  the  Drum,"  the  well-known 
*'  Bouillabaisse  "  and  "  At  the  Church  Gate  " 
— the  first  literary  effort  of  Mr.  Arthur  Pen- 
dennis — seem  to  us  in  their  various  styles  to 
rise  into  the  region  of  real  poetry.  "  The 
Chronicle  of  the  Drum  "  is  a  grand  martial 
composition,  and  a  picture  of  the  feelings  of 
the  French  soldiery  which  strikes  on  us  at  once- 
as  certainly  true.  "  The  Ballads  of  Pleaceman 
X."  are  unique  in  literature — as  startlingly 
original  as  "^Tam  0 'Shan  tor;"  *'  Jacob  Hom- 
nium's  Hos^"  is  perhaps  the  most  amusing; 
the  "  Foundling  of  Shoreditch  "  the  most  se- 
rious ;  but  tiirough  them  all  there  runs  a  cur- 
rent of  good  sense,  good  feeling,  and  quaint 
fun,  which  makes  them  most  pleasant  reading. 
They  remind  one  somehow  of  "  John  Gil- 
pin ;" — indeed,  there  is  often  the  same  playful 
fancy  and  delicate  pensiveness  in  Thackeray 
as  in  Cowper.  We  should  like  to  quote 
many  of  these  ;  but  we  give  in  preference 
Miss  Tickletoby's  ballad  on  "  King  Canute" 
long  though  it  be,  because  it  is  not  included 
in  the  collected  ballads,  and  has  not,  we  fear, 
obtained  great  popularity  by  being  incorpo- 
rated into  "  Rebecca  and  Rovs'ena" — a  render- 
ing of  poetical  justice  less  generally  read  than 
it  should  be  : — 

•*  KING  CANUTE. 

*<King    Canute    was    weary-hearted;    he    had 

reigned  for  years  a  score  ; 
Battling,  struggling,  pushing,  fighting,  killing 

much  and  robbing  more, 
And  he  thought  upon  his  actions,  walking  by  the 

wild  sea-shore. 

**  'Twixt  the  chancellor  and  bishop  walked  the 

king  with  stejJs  sedate. 
Chamberlains    and    grooms  came   after,   silver 

sticks  and  gold  sticks  great. 
Chaplains,  aides-de-camp,  and   pages, — all    the 

officers  of  state. 

*'  Sliding  after  like  his  shadow,  pausing  when  he 
chose  to  pause  ; 

If  a  frown  his  face  contracted,  straight  the  court- 
iers dropped  their  jaws  ; 

If  to  laugh  the  king  was  minded,  out  they  burst 
in  loud  hee-haws. 

"  But  that  day  a  something  vexed  him  ;  that  was 

clear  to  old  and  young  ; 
Thrice  his  grace  had  yawned  at  table,  when  his 

ftxvorite  gleeman  sung ; 
Once  the  queen  would  have  consoled  him,  but  he 

'bade  her  hold  her  tongue. 
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*' « Something  ails  my  gracious  master,'  cried  the 
keeper  of  the  seal, 

*  Sure,  my  lord,  it  is  the  lampreys  served  at  din- 

ner, or  the  veal  ! ' 

*  Psha  ! '  exclaimed  the  angry  monarch  ;  '  keeper, 

'tis  not  that  I  feel. 

«' '  'Tis  the  heart  and  not  the  dinner,  fool,  that 

doth  my  rest  impair  ; 
Can  a  king  be  great  as  I  am,  prithee,  and  yet 

know  no  care  ? 
Oh,  I'm  sick  and  tired  and  weary.'     Some  one 

cried,  *  The  king's  arm-chair  ! ' 

"Then  toward  the  lackeys  turning,  quick  my 

lord  the  keeper  nodded, 
Straight  the  king's  great  chair  was  brought  him, 

by  two  footmen  able-bodied. 
Languidly  he  sank  into  it :  it  was  comfortably 

wadded. 

'* '  Leading  on  ray  fierce  companions,'  cried  he, 

'  over  storm  and  brine, 
I  have  fought  and  I  have  conquered  !     Where  was 

glory  like  to  mine  !  ' 
Loudly  all  the  courtiers  echoed,  '  Where  is  glory 

like  to  thine  ? ' 

"  '  What  avail  me  all  my  kingdoms  ?    Weary  am 

I  now,  and  old  ; 
Those  fair  sons  I  have  begotten  long  to  see  me 

dead  and  cold  ; 
Would  I  were,  and  quiet  buried,  underneath  the 

sileftt  mould  ! 

"  '  Oh,  remorse,  the  writhing   serpent,  at  my 

bosom  tears  and  bites  : 
Horrid,  horrid  things  I  look  on,  though  I  put  out 

all  the  lights  ;  ' 

Ghosts  of  ghastly  recollections  troop  about  my 

bed,  of  nights. 

"  '  Cities  burning,  convents  blazing,  red  with  sac- 
rilegious fires  ; 

Mothers  weeping,  virgins  screaming  Vainly  for 
their  slaughtered  sires — ' 

— 'Such  a  tender  conscience,'  cries  the  bishop, 
'  every  one  admires. 

"  '  But  for  such  unpleasant  bygones,  cease,  my 

gracious  lord,  to  search. 
They're  forgotten  and    forgiven    by  our   holy 

Mother  Church  ; 
Never,  never  does  she  leave  her  benefactors  in 

the  lurch.  < 

"  '  Look  !  the  land  is  crowned  with  minsters, 
which  your  grace's  bounty  raised  ; 

Abbeys  filled  with  holy  men,  where  you  and 
Heaven  are  daily  praised  ; 

You,  my  lord,  to  think  of  dying?  on  my  con- 
science, I'm  amazed  ! ' 

**  *  Nay,  I  feel,'  replied  King  Canute,  '  that  my 
end  is  drawing  near  ; ' 

*  Don't  say  so,'  exclaimed  the  courtiers  (striving 

each  to  squeeze  a  tear) ; 

*  Sure  your  grace  is  strong  and  lusty,  and  may 

live  this  fifty  year. ' 


'•  *  Live  these  fifty  years  ! '  the  bishop  roared, 

with  actions  made  to  suit ; 
'  Are  you  mad,  my  good  lord  keeper,  thus  to 

speak  of  King  Canute  ! 
Men  have  lived  a  thousand  years,  and  sure  his 

majesty  will  do't. 

** '  Adam,   Enoch,   Lameoh,   Canan,   Mahaleel, 

,        Methusela, 
Lived  nine  hundred  years  apiece,  and  mayn't  the 

king  as  well  as  they  ? ' 
'  Fervently,'  exclaimed  the  keseper,  '  fervently,  I 

trust  he  may. ' 

"  '  .ffe  to  die,'  resumed  the  bishop.  *  He,  a  mor- 
tal like  to  us  ? 

Death  was  not  for  him  intended,  though  communu 
omnibus ; 

Keeper,  you  are  irreligious,  for  to  talk  and  cavil 
thus. 

'*  *  With  his  wondrous  skill  in  healing  ne'er  a 
doctor  can  compete. 

Loathsome  lepers,  if  he  touch  them,  start  np 
clean  upon  their  foet ; 

Surely,  he  could  raise  the  dead  up,  did  his  high- 
ness think  it  meet. 

"  '  Did  not  once  the  Jewish  captain  stay  the  son 

upon  the  hill, 
And,  the  while  he  slew  the  foeraen,  bid  the  silver 

moon  stand  still? 
So,  BO  doubt,  could  graciou3  Canute,  if  it  were  his 

sacred  will.' 

"'Might  I  stay  the  sun  above  us,  good  Sir 
Bishop?  '  Canute  cried  ; 

'  Could  I  bid  the  silver  moon  to  pause  upon  her 
heavenly  ride  ? 

If  the  moon  obeys  ray  orders,  sure  I  can  com- 
mand the  tide. 

"  *  Will  the  advancing  waves  obey  rtic,  bishop,  if 

I  make  the  sign  ?  ' 
Said  the  bishop,  bowing  lowly,  '  Land  and  sea, 

my  lord,  are  thine.' 
Canute  turned  toward  the  ocean — *  Back  ! '  he 

said,  '  thou  foaming  brine. 

"  '  From  the  sacred  shore  I  stand  on,  I  command 
thee  to  retreat ;  , 

Venture  not,  thou  stormy  rebel,  to  approach  thy 
master's  seat  ; 

Ocean,  be  thou  still !  I  bid  thee  come  not  nearer 
to  my  feet ! ' 

"  But  the  sullen  ocean  answered  with  a  louder, 
deeper  roar. 

And  the  rapid  waves  drew  nearer,  falling  sound- 
ing on  the  shore  ; 

Back  the  keeper  and  the  bishop,  back  the  king 
and  courtiers  bore. 

"  And  he  sternly  bade  them  never  more  to  kneel 

to  human  clay. 
But  alone  to  praise  and  worship  that  which  earth 

and  seas  obey. 
And  his  golden  crown  of  empire  never  wore  he 

from  that  day. 
King  Canute  is  dead  and  gone  :  parasites  exist 

alway. ' ' 
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We  must  Bay  a  few  words  on  hie  merits  as 
an  artist  and  a  critic  of  art.  We  can  hardly 
agree  with  those  who  hold  that  he  failed  as 
an  artist,  and  then  took  to  his  pen.  There  is 
no  proof  of  failure ;  his  art  accomplishes  ail 
he  sets  it  to.  Had  he,  instead  of  beinpr  a 
gentleman's  son,  brought  up  at  the  Charter 
House  and  Cambridge,  been  lx)rn  in  the  par- 
ish of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  and  ap- 
prenticed, let  us  say,  when  thirteen  years 
old,  to  Raimbach,  the  engraver,  we  might 
have  had  another,  and  in  some  ways  a  subtler 
Hogarth.  He  draws  well ;  his  mouths  and 
noses,  his  feet,  his  children's  heads,  all  his  ugly 
and  queer  "  mugs,''  are  wonderful  for  ex- 
pression and  good  drawing.  With  beauty 
of  man  or  woman  he  is  not  so  happy  ;  but  his 
fun  is,  we  think,  even  more  abounding  and 
funnier  in  his  cuts  than  in  his  words.  The 
love  of  fun  in  him  was  something  quite  pe- 
culiar. Some  writers  have  been  more  witty ; 
a  few  have  had  a  more  delicate  humor  ;  but 
none,  we  think,  have  had  more  of  that  genial 
quality  which  is  descricjed  by  the  homely 
y/ovd,fun.  ^  It  lay  partly  in  imitation,  as  in 
the  "Novels  by  Eminent  Hands."  There 
were  few  things  more  singular  in  his  intellec- 
tual organization  than  the  coincidence  of  ab- 
solute originality  of  thought  and  style  with 
exquisite  mimetic  power.  But  it  oftencr 
showed  itself  in  a  pure  love  of  nonsense — only 
nonsense  of  the  highest  order.  He  was  very 
fond  of  abandoning  himself  to  this  temper  ; 
witness  the  "  Story  a  la  mode  "  in  the  Corn- 
hiU^  some  of  the  reality-giving  touches  in 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  Gulliver. 
Major  Gahagan  is  far  funnier  *than  Baron 
Munchausen  ;  and  where  is  there  more  ex- 
quisite nonsense  than  "The  Rose  and  the 
Ring,"  with  the  "  little  beggar  baby  that 
laughed  and  sang  as  droll  as  may  be  "  ?   There 
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is  much  of  this  spirit  in  his  ballads,*  espe- 

*We  subjoin  an  astonishing  piece  of  nonsense — a 
species  of  song  or  ditty'which  he  chanted,  we  be- 
lieve, extempore  (in  singing,  each  line  to  be  re- 
peated twice) : — 

LITTLE   BILLEE. 

There  were  3  sailors  in  Bristol  city, 
Who  took  a  boat  and  went  to  sea. 

But  first  with  beef  ami  captain's  biscuit, 
And  pickled  pork  they  loaded  she. 

There  was  guzzling  Jack  and  gorging  Jinuny 
And  the  youngest  he  was  little  Billee. 

Now  very  soon,  they  were  so  greedy. 
They  didn^t  leave  not  one  split  peft. 


{  cially,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  series  by 
Pleaceman  X.;  but  we  arc  inclined  to  think 
that  it  finds  most  scope  in  his  drawings.  We 
well  remember  our  surprise  on  coming  upon 
some  of  his  earlier  works  for  Punch.  Best 
of  all  was  an  impressive  series  illustrative  of 
the  following  passage  in  the  Times  i^^  Decem- 
ber 7,  1843  :  "  The  agents  of  the  tract  soci- 
eties have  lately  had  recourse  to  a  new  method 
of  introducing  their  tracts  into  Cadiz.  The 
tracts  were  put  into  glass  batth'S  securely 
corked;  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  tide 
flowing  into  the  harbor,  they  were  (v)inmitted 
to  the  waves,  on  whose  surface  tliey  floated 
toward  the  town,  where  the  inhabitants  ea- 
gerly took  them  up  on  their  arriving  at  the 
shore.  The  bottles  were  then  unci)rked,  and 
the  tracts  they  contain  are  supposed  to  have 
been  read  with  much  interest."  The  purpose 
of  the  series  is  to  hold  up  to  public  odium 
the  Dissenting  tract-smuggler  —  Trnctistero 
dissentero  contmbandistero.  The  first  cut 
represents  a  sailor,  "  thirsty  as  the  seaman 
naturally  is,"  rushing  through  the  surf  to 
seize  the  bottle  which  has  l)een  bobbing 
towards  him.  "  Sherry  perhaps,"  he  ex- 
claims to  himself  and  his  friend.  Second 
cut :  the  thirsty  expectant  has  the  bjttle  in 

Says  guzzling  Jack  to  gorging  Jimmy, 
'  I'm  extremely  hungaree.* 

Says  gorging  Jim  to  guzzling  Jacky. 

'  We  have  no  provisions,  so  wo  must  eat  we.' 

Says  guzzling  Jack  to  gorging  Jimmy, 

*  0  gorging  Jim,  what  a  f(M>l  you  be  ! 

'  There's  little  Bill  is  young,  and  tender, 
W^e're  old  and  tough,  so  let's  eat  he.' 

'  0  Bill,  we're  going  to  kill  and  cat  you. 
So  undo  the  collar  of  your  chemie.' 

When  Bill  received  this  infumation 
He  used  his  p<)cUet-handkerehio. 

*  Oh,  let  me  say  ray  catechism, 
As  my  poor  mammy  taught  to  me.* 

'  Make  haste,  make  haste,'  says  guzzling  Jaoky, 
While  Jim  pulled  out  his  snickersnee. 

So  Bill  went  up  the  main-top-gallant  mast 
Where  down  he  fell  on  his  bended  knee. 

He  scarce  had  come  to  the  Twelfth  Coramandmen 
When  up  he  jumps,  '  There's  land,  I  see. 

*  There's  Jerusalem  and  Madagascar, 
And  North  and  South  Amerikee. 

'There's  the  British  fleet  a  riding  anchor. 
With  Admiral  Nelson,  K.C  B.' 

So  when  they  came  to  the  admiral's  vessel, 
He  hanged  fat  Jack  and  flogged  Jimmee. 

But  as  for  little  Bill,  he  made  him 
The  captain  of  a  seventy-three.'' 
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)Osition,  and  is  drawing  the  cork,  another 
uariner,  and  a  little  wondering   boy,  capi- 
ally  drawn,  looking  on.     "  Rum,  I  hope," 
8  the  thought  of  each.     Lastly  we  have  the 
twful  result :  our   friend   holds  up  on   the 
jorkscrew  to   his  companion    and  the    uni- 
-erse  '•  a  Spanish  translation  of  the  Cow-boy 
)f  Kensington  Common,"  with  an  indignant 
'Tracts,  by  jingo!"     Then  there  is  John 
Balliol,   in    *'  Miss  Tickletoby's   Lectures," 
'  cutting  "  into  England  on  a  ragged  sheltie 
which  is  trotting  like  a  maniac  over  a  series 
)f  boulders,  sorely  discomposing  the  rider, 
whose  kilt  is  of  the  shortest.     Even  better 
is  the  cut  illustrative  of  the  ballad  of  "  King 
Canute,"  the  king  and  his  courtiers  on  the 
shore,  with  bathing-machines  and  the  Union- 
jack  in  the  distance :  and  a  most  preposter- 
ous representation  of  the  non  Angli  sedAngeli 
story.     We  wish  Mr.  Thackeray's  excellent 
friends,  the  proprietors  of  Punchy  would  re- 
print ail  his  odds  and  ends,  with  their  wood- 
cuts.    They  will  get  the  laughter  and  grati- 
tude of  mankind  if  they  do. 

He  is,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  the  only 
great  author  who  illustrated  his  own  works. 
This  gives  a  singular  completeness  to  the  re- 
sult. When  his  pen  has  said  its  say,  then 
comes  his  pencil  and  adds  its  own  felicity. 
Take  the  original  edition  of  the  "  Book  of 
Snobs,"  all  those  delicious  Christmas  little 
quartos,  especially  "  Mrs.  Perkins'  Ball  " 
and  the  *'  Rose  and  the  Ring  "  (one  of  the 
most  perfectly  realized  ideas  we  know  of), 
and  see  how  complete  is  the  duet  between  the 
eye  and  the  mind,  between  word  and  figure. 
There  is  an  etching  in  the  ''  Paris  Sketch- 
Book  "  which  better  deserves  to  be  called 
"  high  art  "  than  most  of  the  class  so  called. 
It  is  Majesty  in  the  person  of  "Le  Grand 
Monarque  "  in  and  stripped  of  its  externals, 
which  are  there  also  by  themselves.  The 
lean  and  slippered  old  pantaloon  is  tottering 
peevishly  on  his  staJBf,  his  other  hand  in  his 
waistcoat-pocket ;  his  head  absolutely  bald  ; 
his  whole  aspect  pitiable  and  forlorn,  queru- 
lous and  absurd.  To  his  left  is  his  royal  self, 
in  all  his  glory  of  high-heeled  boots,  three- 
storied  flowing  wig,  his  orders,  and  sword, 
and  all  his  "  dread  magnificence,"  as  we 
know  him  in  his  pictures  ;  on  his  right  we 
behold,  and  somehow  feel  as  if  the  old  crea- 
ture, too,  is  in  awe  of  them,  his  clothes,  per 
se — the  "  properties  "  of  the  great  European 
actor,  set  ingeniously  up,  and  looking  as  grand 


and  much  steadier  than  with  him  inside. 
The  idea  and  the  execution  are  full  of  genius. 
The  frontispiece  of  the  same  book  contains  a 
study  of  heads,  tjian  which  Hogarth  certainly 
never  did  anything  better.  These  explanatory 
lines  are  below  the  picture  :— 

"  Number  I's  an  ancient  Carlist,  number  8  a 
Paris  artist  ; 

Gloomily  there  stands  between  them,  number  2, 
a  Bonapartist. 

In  the  middle  is  King  Louis  Philip  standing  at 
his  ease. 

Guarded  by  a  loyal  grocer,  and  a  serjeant  of 
police  ; 

4's  the  people  in  a  passion,  6  a  priest  of  pious 
mien. 

5  a  gentleman  of  fashion  copied  from  a  mag- 
azine." 

No  words  c^  do  justice  to  the  truth  and 
power  of  this  group  of  characters  ;  it  gives  a 
history  of  France  during  the^rleans  dynasty. 

We  give  on  the  opposite  page  a  facsimile 
of  a  drawing*  sent  by  him  to  a  friend,  with 
the  following  note  : — 

"  Behold  a  drawing  instead  of  a  letter.  I've 
been  thinking  of  writing  you  a  beautiful  one 
ever  so  long,  but,  etc.,  etc.  And  instead  of 
doing  my  duty  this  morning,  I  began  this  here 
drawing,  and  will  pay  your  debt  some  other 
day — no,  part  of  your  debt.  I  intend  to  owe 
the  rest,  and  like  to  owe  it,  and  think  I'm 
sincerely  grateful  to  you  always,  my  dear  good 
friends.  W.M.T." 

This  drawing  is  a  good  specimen  of  his 
work  ;  it  tells  its  own  story,  as  every  drawing 
should.  Here  is  the  great  lexicographer, 
with  his  ponderous  shuffling  tread,  his  thick 
lips,  his  head  bent  down,  his  book  close  to 
his  purblind  eyes,  himself  totus  in  illo,  read- 
ing, as  he  fed,  greedily  and  fast.  Beside  him 
simpers  the  clumsy  and  inspired  Oliver,  in  his 
new  plum-colored  coat ;  his  eyes  bent  down  in 
an  ecstasy  of  delight,  for  is  he  not  far  prouder 
of  his  visage — and  such  a  visage  ! — and  of  his 
coat  than  of  his  artless  genius?  We  all 
know  about  that  coat,  and  how  Mr.  Filby 
never  got  paid  for  it.  There  he  is  behind  hie 
window  in  sartorial  posture ;  his  uplifted 
goose  arrested,  his  eye  following  wistfully, 
and  not  without  a  sense  of  glory  and  dread, 
that  coat  and  man.  His  journeyman  is  grin- 
ning at  him  ;  he  is  paid  weekly,  and  has  no 
risk.  And  then  what  a  genuine  bit  of  Thack- 
eray, the  street  boy  and  his  dear  little  admir- 
ing sister  ! — there  they  are,  stepping  out  in 
mimicry  of  the  great  two.  Observe  the  care- 
ful, honest  work,  and  how  the  turn  of  the  left 
*  Not  in  the  Amerioan  EditioD. 
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foot  of  tlic  light-hearted  and  heeled  gamin— 
whose  toes,  much  innocent  of  shoes,  have  a  pre- 
hensile look  about  them,  suggestive  of  the 
Huxley  grandfather — is  corrected,  as  also 
Dr.  Goldsmith's.  He  coulS  never  let  any- 
thing remain  if  it  were  untrue. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine  better  crit- 
icisms of  art  than  those  from  Mr.  Thackeray's 
hand  in  Fraser,  in  Punch,  in  a  kindly  and  beau- 
tiful paper  on  our  inimitable  John  Leech  in 
the    Quarterly,   in   a  *' Roundabout  on  Ru- 
bens,"   ond   throughout  his  stories, — espe- 
cially the  "  Newcomcs,"— ^wherever  art  comes 
in.      He  touches  the  matter  to  the  quick  ; 
and  touches  nothing  else  :  and  while  sensitive  to 
all  true  and  great  art,  he  detects  and  detests  all 
that  is  falseorracan.    He  is notso  imaginative, 
not  60  impassioned  and  glorious,  not  so  amaz- 
ing in  illustration,  and  in  painting  better  than 
pictures,  as  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  has  done  more 
for   art    and    its    true    interests    than    all 
other  writers.     But  he  is  more  to  be  trusted 
because  he  is  more  objective,  more  cool,  more 
critical  in  the  true  sense.     He  sees  everything  i 
by  the  lumen  sicaim,  though  it  by  no  means  | 
follows  that  he  does  not  feel  as  well  as  see  ; 
but  here,  as  in  everything  else,  his  art  "  has  i 
its  seat  in  reason ,  and  is  judicious. ' '     Here  is 
his  description  of  Turner's  Old  "  Temeraire," 
from  a  paper  on  the  "  Royal  Academy"  in 
Fraser.     We  can  give  it  no   higher  praise 
than  that  it  keeps  its  own  with  Ruskin's  : — 

"  I  must  request  you  to  turn  your  atten- 
tion to  a  noble  river  piece,, by  J.  W.  M.  Tur- 
ner, Esq.,  R.A.,  'The  Fighting  Temeraire,' 
as  grand  a  painting  as  ever  figured  on  the 
walls  of  any  academy,  or  came  from  the  easel 
of  any  painter.  The  old  Temeraire  is  dragged 
to  her  last  home  by  a  little,  spiteful,  diaboli- 
cal steamer.  A  mighty  red  sun,  amidst  a 
host  of  flaring  clouds,  sinks  to  rest  on  one 
side  of  the  picture,  and  illumines  a  river  that 
seems  interminable,  and  a  countless  navy  that 
fades  away  into  such  a  wonderful  distance  as 
never  was  painted  before.  The  little  demon 
of  a  steamer  is  belching  out  a  volume  (why 
do  I  say  a  volume?  not  a  hundred  volumes 
could  espi-ees  it)  of  foul,  lurid,  red-hot,  ma- 
lignant smoke,  paddling  furiously,  and  lash- 
ing up  the  water  round  about  it :  while  be- 
hind it  (a  cold,  gray  moon  looking  down  on 
it),  slow,  sad,  and  majestic,  follows  the  brave 
old  ship,  with  death,  as  it  were,  written  on 
her.  .  .  .  Jt  is  absurd,  you  will  say  (and 
with  a  great  deal  of  reason),  for  Titmarsh  or 
any  other  Briton  to  gi-ow  so  politically  en- 
thusiastic about  a  four-foot  canvas,  represent- 
ing a  ship,  a  steamer,  a  river,  and  a  sunset. 


But  herein  surely  lies  the  power  of  the  great 
artist.  He  makes  you  see  and  think  of  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  objects  before  you  ;  he 
knows  how  to  soothe  or  to  intoxicate,  to  fire 
or  to  depress,  by  a  few  notes,  or  forms  or  col- 
ors, of  which  we  cannot  trace  the  effect  to  the 
source,  but  only  acknowledge  the  power.  I 
recollect  some  years  ago,  at  the  theatre  at 
Weimar,  hearing  Beethoven's  '  Battle  of  Vit- 
toria,'  in  which,  amidst  a  storm  of  glorious 
music,  the  air  of  '  God  save  the  King  '  was 
introduced.  The  very  instant  it  begun,  every 
Englishman  in  the  house  was  bolt  upright, 
and  so  stood  reverently  until  the  air  was 
played  out.  Why  so?  From  some  such 
thrill  of  excitement  as  makes  us  glow  and  re- 
joice over  Mr.  Turner  and  his  '  Fighting  Te- 
meraire,' which  I  am  sure,  when  the  art  of 
translating  colors  into  poetry  or  music  shall 
be  discovered,  will  be  found  to  be  a  magnifi- 
cent national  ode  or  piece  of  music." 

When  speaking  of  "  The  Slave  Ship  "  by  the 
same  amazing  artist,  he  says,  with  delightful 
naivete,  *'  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  sublime 
or  ridiculous,"  a  characteristic  instance  of 
his  outspoken  truthfulness ;  and  he  lays  it 
down  that  the  ' '  first  quality  of  an  artist  is  to 
have  a  large  heart,"  believing  that  all  art,  all 
imaginative  work  of  the  highest  order,  must 
originate  in  and  be  addressed  to  the  best  pow- 
ers of  the  soul,  must  "  submit  the  shows  of 
things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind." 

Mr.  Trollope  says,  in  the  "Cornhill  for  this 
February,  "  that  which  the  world  will  mos 
want  to  know  of  Thackeray  is  the  effect  whicl 
his  writings  have  produced."  In  one  sene 
of  the  word,  the  world,  is  not  likely  ever 
find  this  out ;  it  is  a  matter  which  each  mai 
must  determine  for  himself.  But  the  worlc 
can  perhaps  ascertain  what  special  service 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  rendered ;  and  it  is  this 
probably  which  Mr.  Trollope  means.  His 
great  service  has  been  in  his  exposure  of  the 
prevailing  faults  of  his  time.  Among  the  fore- 
most are  the  faults  of  affectation  and  pretence, 
but  there  is  one  yet  more  grievous  than  these 
— the  sceptical  spirit  of  the  age.  This  he 
has  depicted  in  the  gentlest  and  saddest  of  al 
his  books,  "  Pendennis :  " — 

*'  And  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lamentably 
stage  to  which  his  logic  at  present  hj 
brought  him  "  (Arthur  Pendennis)  "  is  om 
of  general  scepticism  and  sneering  acquiee 
cence  in  the  world  as  it  i& ;  or,  if  you  like  8< 
to  call  it,  a  belief  qualified  with  scorn  in  al 
things  extant.  .  .  .  And  to  what  does  thi| 
easy  and  sceptical .  life  lead  a  man  ?  Frienc 
Arthur   was  a  Sadducee,   and  the  Baptis 
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might  be  in  the  wilderness  shoutino;  to  tlic 
poor,  who  were  listening  with  all  their  might 
and  faith  to  the  preacher's  awful  accents  and 
denunciations  of  wrath  or  woe  or  salvation  ; 
and  our  friend  the  Sadducee^ would  turn  his 
^eek  mule  with  a  shriig  and  a  smile  from  the 
crowd,  and  go  home  to  the  shade  of  his  ter- 
race, and  muse  over  preacher  and  audience, 
and  turn  to  his  roll  of  Plato,  or  his  pleasant 
Greek  song-book  babbling  of  honey  and  Hy- 
bla,  and  nymphs  and  fountains  and  love.  To 
what,  we  say,  does  this  scepticism  lead?  It 
leads  a  man  to  a  shameful  loneliness  and  self- 
ishness, so  to  speak — the  more  shameful,  be- 
cause it  is  so  good-humored  and  conscienceless 
and  serene.  Conscience!  What  is  conscience? 
Why  accept  remorse?  What  is  public  or 
private  faith?  Mythuses  alike  enveloped  in 
enormous  tradition." 

The  delineation  is  not  a  pleasant  one  ;  but 
it  is  true.  The  feeling  hardly  deserves  to  be 
called  scepticism  ;  it  is  rather  a  calm  indiffer- 
entism, — a  putting  aside  of  all  things  sabred. 
And  as  the  Sadducees  of  Judea  were,  on  the 
whole,  better  men  than  the  Pharisees,  eo  this 
modern  Sadduccan  feeling  prevails  not  only 
among  the  cultivated  classes,  but  among  those 
conspicuously  honorable  and  upright.  These 
men,  in  fact,  want  spiritual  guides  and  teach- 
ers. The  clergy  do  not  supply  this  want ; 
most  of  tiiem  refuse  to  acknowledjre  its  exist- 
ence  ;  Mr.  Thackeray,  with  his  fearless  truth- 
fulness, sees  it,  and  tells  it.  To  cure  it  is  not 
within  his  province.  As  a  lay-preaeher,  only 
the  secondary  principles  of  morality  are  at  his 
command,  "Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentle- 
man," is  his  highest,  sanction.  But  though 
he  cannot  tell  the  afflicted  whither  to  turn,  it 
is  no  slight  thing  to  have  laid  bare  the  disor- 
der from  wliieli  so  many  suffer,  and  which 
all,  with  culpable  cowardice,  study  to  con- 
ceal. 'And  he  does  more  than  lay  bare  the 
disorder  ;  he  convinces  us  how  serious  it  is. 
He  does  this  by  showing  us  its  evil  effect  on 
a  good  and  kindly  nature.  No  tetiching  can 
be  more  impressive  than  the  contrast  between 
Pendennis  under  the  influence  of  this  sceptical 
spirit,  and  Warrington,  over  whom,  crushed 
as  he  is  by  hopeless  misfortune,  it  has  no 
power. 

The  minor  vices  of  affectation  and  preten- 
sion he  assails  directly.  To  do  this  was  his 
especial  mission  from  the  first.  What  suc- 
cess may  have  attended  his  efforts  we  cannot 
certainly  tell.  Ife  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that,  despite  his  teaching,  snobs,  like  pov- 
erty, will  never  cease  out  of  the  land.    But 


all  who  feel  guilty — and  every  one  of  us  is 
guilty  more  or  less — and  who  desire  to  amend , 
should  use  the  means  :  the  "  Book  of  Snobs  '" 
should  be  read  carefully  at  least  once  a  year. 
His  was  not  the  hortatory  method.  He  had 
no  notion  that  much  could  be  done  by  telling 
people  to  be  good.  He  found  it  more  telling 
to  show  that  by  being  otherwise  they  were  in 
danger  of  becoming  unhappy,  ridiculous,  and 
contemptible.  Yet  he  did  not  altogether  neg- 
lect positive  teaching.  Many  passages  might 
be  taken  from  his  works — even  from  the  re- 
morseless "  Book  of  Snobs  "  itself — which  in- 
culcate the  beauty  of  goodness;  and  the 
whole  tendency  of  his  writings,  from  the  first 
to  the  last  line  he  penned  during  a  long  and 
active  literary  life,  has  invariably  been  to  in- 
spire reverence  for  manliness  and  purity  and 
truth.  And  to  sum  up  all,  in  representing 
after  his  measure  the  characteristics  of  the 
age,  Mr.  Thackeray  has  discharged  one  of  the 
highest  functions  of  a  writer.  His  keen  in- 
sight into  modern  life  has  enabled  him  to 
show  his  readers  that  life  fully;  his  honesty 
and  high  tone  of  mind  has  enabled  him  to 
do  this  truly.  Hence  he  is  the  healthiest  of 
writers.  In  his  pages  we  find  no  false  stim- 
ulus, no  pernicious  ideals,  no  vulgar  ^ims. 
We  are  led  to  look  at  things  as  they  really 
are,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  our  place  among 
them.  Each  man  learns  that  he  can  do  much 
if  ho  preserves  moderation  ;  that  if  he  goes 
beyond  his  proper  sphere  he  is  good  for  noth- 
ing. He  teaches  us  to  find  a  fitting  field  for 
action  in  our  peculiar  studies  or  business, 
to  reap  lasting  happiness  in  the  affections 
which  are  common  to  all.  Our  vague  long- 
ings are  quieted ;  our  foolish  ambitions 
checked;  we  are  soothed  into  contentment 
with  obscurity — encouraged  in  an  honest  de- 
termination^ to  do  our  duty. 

A  "  Roundabout  Paper  "  on  the  theme  Nil 
nisi  honum  concludes  thus  : — 

,  "  Here  are  two  literary  men  gone  to  their 
account ;  and,  laus  Deo,  as  far  as  we  know, 
it  is  fair  and  open  and  clean.  Here  is  no 
need  of  apologies  for  short-comings  or  expla- 
nations of  vices  which  would  have  been  vir- 
tues but  for  unavoidable,  etc.  Here  are  two 
examples  of  men  most  differently  gifted  :  each 
pursuing  his  calling  ;  each  speaking  his  truth 
as  God  bade  him;  each  honest  in  his  life; 
just  and  irreproachable  in  his  dealings  ;  dear 
to  his  friends  ;  honored  by  his  country  ;  be- 
loved at  his  fireside.  It  has  been  tlie  fortu- 
nate lot  of  both  to  give  incalculable  happiness 
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Hand  delight  to  the  world,  which  thanks  them 
in  return  with  an  immense  kindliness,  respect, 
affection.  It  may  not  be  our  chance,  brother 
scribe,  to  be  endowed  with  such  merit,  or  re- 
warded with  such  fame.  But  the  rewards  of 
these  men  are  rewards  paid  to  our  service. 
We  may  not  win  the  baton  or  epaulettes ; 
but  God  give  us  strength  to  guard  the  honor 
of  the  flag !  " 

The  prayer  was  granted  :  he  had  strength 
given  him  always  to  guard  the  honor  of  the 
flag  ;  and  now  his  name  is  worthy  to  be  placed 
beside  the  names  of  Washington  Irving  and 
Lord  Macaulay,  as  of  one  no  whit  less  de- 
serving the  praise  of  these  noble  words. 

We  have  seen  no  satisfactory  portrait  of 
Mr.  Thackeray.  We  like  the  photographs 
better  than  the  prints ;  and  we  have  an  old 
daguerreotype  of  him  without  his  spectacles, 
which  is  good  ;  but  no  photograph  can  give 
more  of  a  man  than  is  in  any  one  ordinarv — 
often  very  ordinary — look  of  him  ;  it  is  only 
Sir  Joshua  and  his  brethren  who  can  paint 
a  man  liker  than  himself.  Laurence's  first 
drawing  has  much  of  his  thoroughbred  look, 
but  the  head  is  too  much  tossed  np  and  vif. 
The  photograph  from  the  later  drawing  by 
the  same  hand  we  like  better :  he  is  alone, 
and  reading  with  his  book  close  up  to  his  eyes. 
This  gives  the  prodigious  size  and  solidity  of 
his  head,  and  the  sweet  mouth.  We  have 
not  seen  that  by  Mr.  Watts  ;  but  if  it  is  as  full 
of  power  and  delicacy  as  his  Tennyson,  it  will 
be  a  comfort. 

Though  in  no  sense  a  selfish  man,  he  had  a 
wonderful  interest  in  himself  as  an  object  of 
study,  and  nothing  could  be  more  delightful 
and  unlike  anything  else  than  to  listen  to  him 
on  himself.  He  often  draws  his  own  likeness 
in  his  books.  In  the  "  Fraserians  "  by  Mac- 
lise,  in  Fraser,  is  a  slight  sketch  of  him  in 
his  unknown  youth  ;  and  there  is  an  exces- 
sively funny  and  not  unlike  extravaganza  of 
him  by  Doyle  or  Leech,  in  the  Month,  a  little 
short-lived  periodical,  edited  by  All^ert  Smith. 
He  is  represented  lecturing,  when  certainly 
he  looked  his  best.  We  give  below  what  is 
like  him  in  face  as  well  as  in  more.     The 


tired,  young,  kindly  wag  is  sitting  and  look- 
ing into  space,  his  mask  and  his  jester's  rod 
lying  idly  on  his  knees. 

The  foregoing  estimate  of  his  genins  must 
stand  instead  of  any  special  portraiture  of  the 
man.     Yet  we  would  mention  two  leading 
traits  of  character,  traceable,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, in  his  works,  though  finding  no  appro- 
priate place  in  a  literary  criticism  of  them. 
One  was  the  deep,  steady  melancholy  of  his 
nature.     He  was  fond  of  telling  how  on  one 
occasion,  at  Paris,  he  found  himself  in  a  great 
croAvded  salon;  and  looking  from  the  one  end 
across  the  sea  of  heads,  being  in  Swift's  place 
of  calm  in  a  crowd,*  he  saw  at  the  other  end 
a  strange  visage,  staring  at  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  comical  woebegonencss.     After  a 
little,  he  found  that  this  rueful  beinsr  was 
himself  in  the  mirror.     He  was  not,  indeed, 
morose.     He  was  alive  to,  and  thankful  for, 
every- day  blessings,  great  and  small :  for  the 
happiness  of  home,  for  friendship,  for  wit  and 
music,  for  beauty  of  all  kinds,  for  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  "  faithful  old  gold   pen,"  now 
running  into  some  felicitous  expression,  now 
playing  itself  into  some  droll  initial  letter ; 
nay,  even  for  the  creature  comforts.     But  his 
persistent  state,  especially  for  the  later  half 
of  his  life,  was  profoundly  morne — there  is 
no  other  word  for  it.     This  arose  in  part  from 
temperament,  from  a  quick  sense  of  the  little- 
ness and  wretchedness  of  mankind.     His  keen 
perception  of  the  meanness  and  vulgarity  of 
the  realities  around  him  contrasted  with  the 
ideal  present  to  his  mind  could  produce  no 
other  effect.     This  feeling,  embittered  by  dis- 
appointment, acting  on  a  harsh  and  savage 
nature,  ended  in  the  saeva  indignaiio  of  Swift ; 
acting  on  the  kindly  and  too  sensitive  nature 
of  Mr.  Thackeray,  it  led  only  to  compassion- 
ate sadness.     In  part,  too,  this  melancholy 
was  the  result  of  private  calamities.     He  al- 
ludes to  these  often  in  his  writings,  and  a 
knowledge  that  his  sorrows  were  great  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  perfect  appreciation  of  much  of 
his  deepest  pathos.     We  allude  to  them  here, 
painful  as  the  subject  is,  mainly  because  they 
have  given  rise  to  stories — some  quite  untrue, 
some  even  cruelly  injurious.     The  loss  of  his 
second  child  in  infancy  was  always  an  abid- 
ing sorrow — described  in  the  "  Hoggarty  Dia- 
mond," in  a  passage  of  surpassing  tenderness, 
too  sacred  to  be  severed  from  its  context.     A 
yet  keener  and  more  co»stantly  present  afflio- 
*  "  An  inch  or  two  above  it" 


tion  was  the  illness  of  his  "wife.  He  mar- 
ried her  in  Paris  when  he  was  "  mewing  his 
mighty  youth,"  preparing  for  the  great  ca- 
reer which  awaited  him.  One  likes  to  think 
on  (these  early  days  of  happiness,  when  he 
could  draw  and  write  with  that  loved  com- 
panion by  his  side  :  he  has  himself  sketched 
the  picture  :  "  The  humblest  painter,  be  he 
ever  so  poor,  may  have  a  friend  watching  at 
his  easel,  or  a  gentle  wife  sitting  by  with  her 
work  in  her  lap,  and  with  fond  smiles,  or 
talk,  or  silence,  cheering  his  labors."  After 
some  years  of  marriage,  Mrs.  Thackeray 
caught  a  fever,  brought  on  by  imprudent  ex- 
posure at  a  time  when  the  effects  of  such  ail- 
ments are  more  than  usually  lasting  both  on 
the  system  and  the  nerves.  She  never  after- 
ward recovered  so  as  to  be  able  to  be  with 
her  husband  and  children.  But  she  has  been 
from  the  first  intrusted  to  the  good  offices  of 
a  kind  family,  tenderly  cared  for,  surrounded 
with  every  comfort  by  his  unwearied  affec- 
tion. The  beautiful  lines  in  the  ballad  of 
the  "  Bouillabaisse  "  are  well  known  : — 


*•  Ah  me  !  how  quick  the  days  are  flitting  ! 

I  mind  me  of  a  time  that's  gone, 
When  here  I'd  sit  as  now  I'm  sitting, 

In  this  same  place — but  not  alone. 
A  fair  young  form  was  nestled  near  me, 

A  dear,  dear  face  looked  fondly  up, 
And  sweetly  spoke  and  smiled  to  cheer  me, 

— There's  no  one  now  to  share  my  cup." 

In  one  of  the  latest  "  Roundabouts  "  we  have 
this  touching  confession  :  "  I  own  for  my  part 
that,  in  reading  pages  which  this  hand  penned 
formerly,  I  often  lose  sight  of  the  text  under 
my  eyes.  It  is  not  the  words  I  see  ;  but  that 
past  day ;  that  bygone  page  of  life's  his- 
tory ;  that  tragedy,  comedy  it  may  be,  which 
our  little  home-company  was  enacting  ;  that 
merry-making  which  we  shared  ;  that  funeral 
which  we  followed  ;  that  bitter,  bitter  grief 
which  we  buried."  But  all  who  knew  him 
know  well,  and  love  to  recall,  how  these  sor- 
rows were  soothed  and  his  home  made  a  place 
of  happiness  by  his  two  daughters  and  his 
mother,  who  were  his  perpetual  companions, 
delights,  and  blessings,  and  whose  feeling 
of  inestimable  loss  now  will  be  best  borne  and 
comforted  by  remembering  how  they  were 
everything  to  him,  as  he  was  to  them. 

His  sense  of  a  higher  Power,  his  reverence 
and  godly  fear,  is  felt  more  than  expressed — 
as  indeed  it  mainly  should  always  be — in 
everything  he  wrote.  It  comes  out  at  times 
quite  suddenly,  and  stops  at  once,  in  its  full 
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strength.  We  could  readily  give  many  in- 
stances of  this.  One  we  give,  as  it  occurs 
very  early,  when  he  was  probably  little  more 
than  six-and-twenty ;  it  is  from  the  paper, 
"Madame  Sand  and  the  New  Apocalypse." 
Referring  to  Henri  Heine's  frightful  words, 
"  Dieu  qui  se  mmrt,^^  "  Dieu  est  mort,^^  and 
to  the  wild  godlessness  of  Spiridion,  he  thus 
bursts  out :  "  O  awful,  awful  name  of  God ! 
Litrht  unbearable  !  mystery  unfathomable  ! 
vastness  immeasurable  !  Who  are  these  who 
come  forward  to  explain  the  mystery,  and 
gaze  unblinking  into  the  depths  of  the  light, 
and  measure  the  immeasurable  vastness  to  a 
hair?  O  name  that  God's  people  of  old  did 
fear  to  utter !  O  light  that  God's  prophet 
would  have  perished,  had  he  seen  !  who  are 
these  now  so  familiar  with  it  ?  "  In  ordinary 
intercourse  the  same  sudden  "Te  i)eMm " 
would  occur,  always  brief  and  intense,  like 
lightning  from  a  cloudless  heaven  ;  he  seemed 
almost  ashamed — not  of  it,  but  of  his  giving 
it  expression. 

We  cannot  resist  here  recalling  one  Sunday 
evening  in  December,  when  he  was  walking 
with  two  friends  along  the  Dean  road,  to  the 
west  of  Edinburgh — one  of  the  noblest  outlets 
to  any  city.      It  was  a  lovely  evening,  such 
a  St  nset  as  one  never  forgets  ;  a  rich  dark 
bar  of  cloud   hovered  over   the  sun,  going 
down  behind  the  Highland  hills,  lying  bathed 
in   amethystine  bloom  ;  between  this  cloud 
and  the  hills  there  was  a  narrow  slip  of  the 
pure  ether,  of  a  tender  cowslip  color,  lucid, 
and  as  if  it  were  the  very  body  of  heaven  in 
its  clearness  ;  every  object  standing  out  as  if 
etched  upon  the  sky.     The  north-west  end  of 
Corstorphine  Hill,  with  its  trees  and  rocks, 
lay  in  the  heart  of  this  pure  radiance,  and 
there  a  wooden  crane,  used  in  the  quarry  be- 
low, was  so  placed  as  to  assume  the  figure  of 
a   cross  ;  there  it  was,  unmistakable,  lifted 
up  against   the   crystalline  sky.     All  three 
gazed  at  it  silently.     As  they  gazed,  he  gave 
utterance  in  a  tremulous,  gentle,  and  rapid 
voice,  to  what  all  were  feeling,  in  the  word 
"  Calvary  !  "      The  friends  walked  on  in  si- 
lence, and  then  turned  to  other  things.     All 
that  evening  he  was  very  gentle  and  serious, 
speaking,  as  he  seldom  did,  of  divine  things, 
— of  death,  of  sin,  of  eternity,  of  salvation; 
expressing  his  simple  faith  in  God  and  in  his 
Saviour. 

There  is  a  passage  at  the  close  of  thQ' 
"  Roundabout  Paper  "  No.  xxiii.,  De  Finibus^ 
in  which  a  sense  of  the  ebb  of  life  is  very 
marked  ;  the  whole  paper  is  like  a  soliloquy. 
It  opens  with  a  drawing  of  Mr.  Punch,  with 
unusually  mild  eye,  retiring  for  the  night ; 
he  is  putting  out  his  high-heeled  shoes,  and 
before  disappearing,  gives  a  wistful  look  into 
the  passage,  as  if  bidding  it  and  all  else  good- 
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night.  He  will  be  in  bed,  his  candle  out,  and 
in  darkness,  in  five  minutes,  and  his  shoes  '■ 
found  next  morning  at  his  door,  the  little  po-  : 
tentiite  all  the  while  in  his  final  sleep.  The  { 
whole  paper  is  worth  the  most  careful  study  ;  i 
it  reveals  not  a  little  of  his  real  nature,  and  j 
unfolds  very  curiously  the  secret  of  his  work,  i 
the  vitality  and  abiding  power  of  his  own 
creations;  how  he  "  invented  a  certain  Cos- 
tigan,  out  of  scraps,  heel-taps,  odds  and  ends 
of  characters,"  and  met  the  original  the 
other  day,  without  surprise,  in  a  tavern  par- 
lor. The  following  is  beautiful  :  "  Years 
ago  1  had  a  quarrel  with  a  certain  well-known 
person  (I  believed  a  statement  regarding  him 
which  his  friends  imparted  to  me,  and  which 
wirncd  out  to  be  quite  incorrect) .  To  his  dying 
day  that  quarrel  was  never  quite  made  up. 
I  said  to  his  brother,  '  Why  is  your  brother's 
soul  still  dark  against  me  ?  It  is  I  loho  ought 
to  be  angry  and  unforgiving ,  for  I  was  in  the 
mrong.'  "  Odisse  quern  Iceseris  was  never 
better  contravened.  But  what  we  chiefly  re- 
fer to  now  is  the  profound  pensiveness  of  the 
following  strain,  as  if  written  with  a  present- 
iment of  what  was  not  very  far  off:  "-Another 
Finis  written  ;  another  milestone  on  this  jour- 
ney from  birth  to  the  next  world.  Sure  it 
is  a  subject  for  sqlemn  cogitation.  Shall  we 
continue  this  story-telling  business,  and  be 
voluble  to  the  end  of  our  age?"  "  Will  it 
not  be  presently  time,  0  prattler,  to  hold 
your  tongue?  "     And  thus  be  ends  :— 

"  Oh ,  the  sad  old  pages,  the  dull  old  pages  ! 
Oh,  the  cares,  the  ennui,  the  squabbles,  the 
repetitions,  the  old  conversations  over  and 
over  again  !  But  now  and  again  a  kind 
thought  is  recalled,  and  now  and  again  a  dear 
memory.  Yet  a  few  chapters  more,  and  then 
the  last;  after  which,  behold  Finis  itself 
comes  to  an  end,  and  the  Infinite  begins." 

lie  sent  the  proof  of  this  paper  to  his  '<  dear 
neighbors,"  in  Onslow  Square,  to  whom  he 
owed  so  much  almost  daily  pleasure,  with  his 
corrections,  the  whole  of  the  last  paragraph 
in  manuscript,  and  above  a  first  sketch  of  it 
also  in  MS.,  which  is  fuller  and  more  impas- 
sioned. His  fear  of  "  enthusiastic  writing  " 
had  led  him,  we  think,  to  sacrifice  something 
of  the  sacred  power  of  his  first  words,  which 
we  give  with  its  interlineations: — 

"  Another  Finis,  another  slice  of  life  which 
Tempus  edax  has  devoured  !     And  I  may  have 
to  write  the  word  once  or  twice  perhaps,  and 
then  an  end  of  Ends,     riftitn  \^^  0¥cr  end  In 
I'riiito  boginniHg.     Oh,  the  troubles,  the  cares, 

disputes, 
the  ennui,  the  oomptioatioPG,  the  repetitions, 
the  old  conversations  over  and  over  again, 
and  here  and  there  and  oh,  the  delightful  pas- 
sages, the  dear,  the  brief,  the  forever  remem- 
bered !     Aod  uhcQ  A  few  chapters  more,  and 


then  the  last,  and  then  behold  Finis  itself 
coming  to  an  end  and  the  Infinite  begin- 
ning !  " 

How  like  music  this — like  one  trying  the 
same  air  in  different  ways  ;  as  it  were,  search- 
ing out  and  sounding  all  its  depths.  "The 
dear,  the  brief,  the  forever  remembered;" 
these  are  like  a  bar  out  of  Beethoven,  deep, 
and  melancholy  as  the  sea !  He  had  been 
suffering  on  Sunday  from  an  old  and  cruel 
enemy.  He  fixed  with  his  friend  and  surgeon 
to  come  again  on  Tuesday  ;  but  with  that 
dread  of  anticipated  pain,  which  is  a  common 
condition  of  sensibility  and  genius,  he  put 
him  off  with  a  note  from  "  yours  unfaithfully, 
W.  M.  T."  He  went  out  on  Wednesday  for 
a  little,  and  came  home  at  ten.  He  went  to 
his  room  suffering  much,  but  declining  his 
man's  offer  to  sit  with  him.  He  hated  to 
make  others  suffer.  He  was  heard  moving, 
as  if  in  pain,  about  twelve,  on  the  eve  of 
*'  That  the  happy  morn. 

Wherein  the  Son  of  heaven's  eternal  King, 
Of  wedded  maid,  and  virgin-mother  born, 

Our  great  redemption  from  above  did  bring." 
Then  all  was  quiet,  and  then  he  must  have 
died — in  a  moment.  Next  morning  his  man 
went  in,  and  opening  the  windows  found  his 
master  dead,  his  arms  behind  his  head,  as  if 
he  had  tried  to  take  one  more  breath.  We 
think  of  him  as  of  our  Chalmers  :  found  dead 
in  like  manner ;  the  same  childlike,  un- 
spoiled, open  face  ;  the  same  gentle  mouth  ; 
the  same  spaciousness  and  softness  of  nature  ; 
the  same  look  of  power.  What  a  thing  to 
think  of, — his  lying  there  alone  in  the  dark, 
in  the  midst  of  his  own  mighty  London  ;  his 
mother  and  his  daughters  asleep,  and,  it  may 
be,  dreaming  of  his  goodness.  God  help  them , 
and  us  all !  What  would  become  of  us,  stum- 
bling along  this  our  path  of  life,  if  we  could 
not,  at  our  utmost  need,  stay  ourselves  on 
him? 

Long  years  of  sorrow,  labor,  and  pain  had 
killed  him  before  his  time.  It  was  found  af- 
ter death  how  little  life  he  had  to  live.  He 
looked  always  fresh  with  that  abounding  sil- 
very hair,  and  his  young,  almost  infantine 
face,  but  he  was  worn  to  a  shadow,  and  his 
hands  wasted  as  if  by  eighty  years.  With 
him  it  is  the  end  of  Ends ;  finite  is  over,  and 
infinite  begun.  What  we  all  felt  and  feel  can 
never  be  so  well  expressed  as  in  his  own  words 
of  sorrow  for  the  early  death  of  Charles  Bul- 
ler — 

♦'  Who  knows  the  inscrutable  design? 
Blest  be  He  who  took  and  gave  ! 

Why  should  your  mother,  Charles,  not  mine. 
Be  weeping  at  her  darling's  grave? 

We  bow  to  Heaven  that  willed  it  so, 
That  darkly  rules  the  fote  of  all. 

That  sends  the  respite  or  the  blow, 
That's  free  to  give,  or  to  recall." 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
PROFESSORS. 
The  Schleswig-Holstein  question  has  raised 
a  good  many  cries  against  a  great  variety  of 
people,  and  one  of  the  cries  it  has  raised  has 
been  against  Professors.  It  has  been  said  face- 
tiously  that  only  one  person  ever  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  question,  and  he  was  a  German 
Professor,  who  immediately  went  mad.  It 
has  also  been  said  more  seriously  that  the 
whole  movement  in  Germany  has  been  got  up 
by  the  Professors,  and  that  it  is  only  because 
a  set  of  unpractical  recluses  have  poured  forth 
a  mass  of  rubbish  in  uncouth  involved  sen- 
tences amidst  the  fumes  of  the  tobacco-smoke 
with  which  they  habitually  confuse  their  nat- 
urally muddled  heads,  and  have  thus  bewil- 
dered their  countrymen  into  an  unreal  tran- 
scendental enthusiasm,  that  there  has  been 
any  Schleswig-Holstein  question  at  all.  In 
this  country  scarcely  any  one  has  offered  an 
explicit  defence  and  exposition  of  the  German 
views  except  Professor  Max  Miiller  ;  md  of 
him,  also,  it  is  said  that  he  is  a  Professor,  and  a 
German  Professor,  and  therefore  ipso  facto  in- 
capable of  understanding  any  political  ques- 
tion in  the  sensible,  practical  way  in  which 
Englishmen  understand  it.  It  may,  thcrefbre, 
be  not  uninteresting  to  inquire  what  the  value* 
of  the  opinions  of  Professors  is  likely  to  be  on 
any  subject  of  living  and  present  interest, 
and  it  will  probably  be  found  by  any  one 
who  makes  the  inquiry  that,  although  the 
opinions  of  Professors  are  often  not  much 
better  than  the  opinions  of  other  people, 
they  are  at  least  not  much  worse.  And, 
lirst  of  all,  we  may  surely  get  rid  of  the  ob- 
jection to  German  Professors  that  they  talk 
German.  To  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen, 
German  seems  a  cumbrous  and  involved  lan- 
guage, and  Germans  habitually  use  terms  bor- 
rowed from  a  different  philosophical  system 
from  that  which  Locke  has  made  familiar  to 
Englishmen.  But  if  a  German  is  to  be  al- 
lowed to  think  at  all,  he  must,  it  would  seem, 
be  expected  to  put  his  thoughts  in  a  German 
way,  to  frame  cumbrous  sentences,  and  to  use 
the  philosophical  terms  familiar  to  him.  It 
is  too  readily  taken  for  granted  in  England 
that  an  opinion,  stated  in  the  manner  natural 
to  any  continental  nation,  is  absurd  because 
it  is  not  stated  as  an  Englishman  would  state 
it.  When  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons attempted  to  explain  the  grounds  on 
which  some  of  the  feelings  of  the  Germans 
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about  the  Duchies  might  be  defended,  the 
Spectator,  which  is  ordinarily  above  feeble 
political  jokes,  thought  it  a  suflBcient  refu- 
tation of  the  argument  to  clothe  it  in  the  form 
which  it  might  have  assumed  if  its  statement 
had  been  very  literally  translated  from  a  Ger- 
man original.  We  may  also  get  rid  of  the 
great  tobacco-fume  argument,  unless  it  is  se- 
riously meant  that  true  philosophy  is  only 
compatible  with  the  consumption  of  tobacco 
that  has  paid  duty  to  the  English  Govern- 
mentiii  What  remains  is  that  certain  political 
opinions  are  held  in  Germany,  just  as  opin- 
ions of  all  sorts  are  held  in  England,  by  a 
number  of  educated  men  who  are  out  of  the 
circle  of  the  oflBcial  class,  who  live  a  life  of 
comparative  seclusion,  who  have  plenty  of 
leisure  to  form  and  vent  their  opinions,  and 
whose  main  attention  is  given  to  matters  of 
permanent  rather  than  temporary  interest. 
And  the  question  is,  whether  the  opinions 
of  such  persons  on  passing  events  are  presum- 
ably foolish. 

In  the  6rst  place,  it  is  objected  that  Pro- 
fessors— living  out  of  the  world,  and  in  a  nar- 
row and  quiet  circle — have  not  got  the  popu- 
lar abre,  do  not  know  what  the  masses  around 
them  think  and  feel,  have  none  of  the  fervor 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  are,  there- 
fore, incapable  of  seeing  what  a  nation  wants. 
It  is,  we  think,  quite  true  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, there  is  a  contrast  of  this  sort  between 
the  position  of  Professors  and  that  of  persons 
in  more  direct  communication  with  the  bulk 
of  half-educated  or  uneducated  people.  In 
some  points  of  view,  the  contrast  is  unfavor- 
able to  the  Professors,  but  in  others  it  is  fa- 
vorable. Lord  Shaftesbury,  for  example, 
complained  of  the  tyranny  of  Professors,  and 
he  was  evidently  right  in  one  way.  He  wanted 
a  general,  popular,  ardent,  unreflecting  move- 
ment toward  what  he  considered  right ;  and, 
30  far  as  such  a  movement  produces  good,  it 
is  a  hindrance  to  that  good  that  persons  ac- 
quainted with  theology,  whom  he  termed 
Professors,  should  interrupt  the  swing  and 
force  of  the  movement  by  questioning  whether 
the  premises  on  which  the  whole  line  of  ac- 
tion professed  to  be  based  were  really  true. 
It  is  most  discouraging  that,  when  a  zealous 
and  active  man  has  got  together  a  following 
of  Sunday-school  teachers  and  scholars,  min- 
isters, clergymen,  beadles,  Young  Christians, 
Bands  of  Hope,  members  of  Parliament,  bank- 
ers, and  the  little  children  who  figure  in  tracts, 
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all  ready  to  eing,  preach,  rehearse,  inculcate, 
profess,  subscribe  to,  and  swear  by,  a  favorite 
doctrine,  then  an  educated  person  with  a 
pestilent  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
should  start  the  irrelevant  but  disheartening 
inquiry  whether  this  doctrine  is  true  or  not. 
And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  men  of 
thought,  accustomed  to  secluded  lives,  are 
often  bad  judges  of  what  can  be  done  in  ac- 
tion, cannot  keep  steady  to  a  point,  and  over- 
rate difficulties.  But  that  Professors  are 
universally,  or  even  generally,  on  the  unpop- 
ular side,  and  stand  aloof  from  the  nation  to 
which  they  belong,  is  a  very  strong  assump- 
tion. In  Germany,  it  may  at  least  be  said 
for  the  Professors  that  the  nation  is  as  mad 
as  they  are,  and  that,  if  all  the  movement  has 
come  from  their  muddled  brains,  they  have 
at  least  managed  to  stir  the  popular  mind  to 
its  depths,  and  to  carry  conviction  to  a  great 
majority  of  Germans,  although  they  had  the 
disadvantage  of  addressing  their  auditors  in 
their  native  language.  Professor  Miiller,  too, 
u«ed  some  arguments  which  were  not  very 
satisfactory  to  Englishmen  ;  but  they  were 
not  satisfactory  for  the  precise  reason  that 
they  were  thoroughly  German  arguments  and 
not  accommodated  to  our  history.  When  he 
spoke  of  a  small  sovereign  having  a  sacred  and 
divine  right  to  ascend  a  ducal  throne,  like  the 
right  of  a  private  heir  to  occupy  his  paternal 
acres,  he  was  addressing  in  vain  a  nation 
that  owes  its  liberty  and  prosperity  to  having 
sent  its  legitimate  sovereigns  into  poverty  and 
exile  ;  but  he  was  employing  an  argument 
that  would  go  straight  to  German  hearts,  and 
his  mistake,  such  as  it  was,  arose  from  his 
being  too  much  imbued  with  the  notions 
popular  in  his  own  country. 

The  opinions  current  in  the  two  English 
universities  afford  as  good  a  standard  of 
the  opinions  of  Professors  as  could  be 
found.  For  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  Ger- 
man Professors  are  more  unlike  Germans, 
or  French  Professors  more  unlike  Frenchmen, 
than  the. resident  Fellows  and  Tutors  of  an 
English  university  are  unlike  Englishmen. 
Differences  exist  in  all  three  instances ;  but 
they  are  not  differences  which  erect  profes- 
sorial opinions  into  a  class  by  themselves. 
The  conversation  of  Fellows  and  Tutors  of 
colleges  IS  not  generally  lively  ;  but  then  the 
conversation  of  all  sets  of  men  who  meet  every 
day  ia  apt  to  be  duU^      It  must  also  be  re- 
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membered  that  the  members  of  a  small  circle 
are  naturally  jealous  and  suspicious  of  each 
other,  and  that  those  who  are  afraid  of  their 
circle  are  apt  to  express  themselves  with  un- 
due timidity,  while  those  who  rise  superior 
to  this  temptation  have  the  air  of  having  won 
a  victory  and  of  knowing  that  they  have  won 
it.  The  opinions  of  Professors  are  therefore 
apt  to  be  either  tame  and  colorless,  or  else  too 
positive,  fierce,  and  arbitrary.  But  then 
both  these  errors  represent  something  that  is 
good,  and  the  good  they  represent  makes  it- 
self felt  in  the  opinions  of  Professors  when 
looked  at  in  a  mass.  The  timidity  and  hesi- 
tation of  some  Professors,  although  often 
springing  from  nothing  better  than  personal 
weakness,  sometimes  proceeds  from  that  re- 
luctance to  pronounce  decisively,  which  all 
persons  feel  who  have  inquired  deeply,  who 
have  set  the  complexity  of  great  political  and 
social  problems  fairly  before  them,  and  see 
how  nicely-balanced  any  expression  of  opin- 
ion ought  to  be.  There  is  one  thing  which 
no  one  can  refuse  to  see  in  university  and 
professorial  society,  and  that  is  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  difficulty  of  things.  This 
has  even  led  to  many  faults  of  character  and 
manner,  and  more  especially  to  that  gentle- 
manly habit  of  bland  whispers,  accompanied 
by  a  smile,  which  is  so  truly  excruciating. 
If,  however,  we  look  to  general  results  and 
not  to  the  manners  of  individuals,  it  is  a  great 
thing  that  there  should  be  in  English  society 
a  centre  of  thought  where  the  weight  and 
burden  of  judging  is  profoundly  felt,  and 
where  the  necessity  of  reservations,  of  guarded 
and  tentative  judgments,  of  looking  to  remote 
consequences  and  to  indirect  modes  of  action 
and  influence,  is  thoroughly  acknowledged. 
But  Pi'ofessors  are  not  all  of  one  sort,  and 
when  they  are  not  timid,  dubitative,  and 
guarded,  they  are  often  rash  and  vehement. 
They  chafe  at  the  bands  in  which  their  col- 
leagues are  content  to  live,  and  they  proclaim 
their  liberty  by  bold  assertions  and  hazardous 
opinions.  Very  often  the  opinions  they  utter 
under  the  pressure  of  such  feelings  are  not 
worth  much,  are  formed  on  imperfect  data, 
and  are  wholly  unpractical.  But  at  least 
these  opinions  come  from  independent  and 
honest  minds,  and  this  is  a  great  thing. 
There  is  life  and  activity,  and  a  general  ten- 
dency to  keep  moving  forward,  wherever 
there  is  this  personal  fearlessness  and   this 
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disregard  of  personal  losses  and  sacrifices  in 
order  to  promote  a  cause  which  has  thoroughly 
enlisted  the  sympathies  of  its  adherents. 

Then,  again,  if  the  worth  of  the  opinions 
of  Professors  is  to  be  rightly  valued,  it  must 
be  clearly  understood  whose  are  the  opinions 
that  are  likely  to  be  better.  A  Professor  may 
make  great  mistakes,  and  be  too  argumenta- 
tive or  dubitative,  or  too  peremptory  and  rash 
in  the  judgments  he  passes,  but,  at  the  very 
least,  his  opinions  are  as  likely  to  be  right 
as  those  of  his  baker  or  his  butcher.  And  if 
they  are  better  than  the  opinions  of  his  local 
butcher  or  baker,  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
inferior  to  those  of  bakers  and  butchers  else- 
where. We  may  go  a  step  further,  and  say 
that  they  are  as  likely  to  be  right  as  the  opin- 
ions of  most  professional  persons.  What 
does  a  country  doctor  or  attorney  know  of 
the  Schleswig-IIolstein  question  that  a  Pro- 
fessor should  not  feel  the  hope  of  rivalling 
him  ?  Even  in  Germany,  where  Professors 
are  so  numerous  and  of  so  many  different 
grades,  the  Professor  is  at  least  as  good  a 
man  for  a  political  opinion  as  most  of  his 
neighbors.  He  does  not  talk  more  hopeless 
and  confused  German  than  they  do,  and  his 
pipes  are  not  more  numerous  or  powerful. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  persons  who  are  more 
qualified  to  give  a  sound  opinion  on  political 
questions  than  Professors  generally  are,  but 
then  these  persons  arc  few.  Those  who  have 
the  advantage  of  being  concerned  in  the  actual 
administration  of  affairs,  who  are  obliged  to 
think  carefully  before  they  act,  because  their 
mistakes  are  followed  generally  by  such  quick 
]fetribution,  who  have  access  to  the  best  and 
most  recent  information,  and  who  have  that 
appreciation  of  their  position  forced  upon 
them  which  comes  from  constant  intercourse 
with  the  leading  men  of  other  nations,  have 
special  opportunities  for  judging  not  only 
what  it  is  desirable,  but  what  it  is  possible 
to  do.  Those,  again,  who  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  watch  and  criticise  the  conduct  of  gov- 


ernments, who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of 
writing  on  political  questions,  and  who  know 
that  if  they  are  negligent,  or  ignorant,  or 
confused,  or  reckless  in  their  criticism,  they 
will  at  once  fail  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
educated  public  for  whom  they  write  or  to 
whom  they  speak,  have  the  advantage  over 
Professors  of  doing  systematically,  and  as  a 
matter  of  business,  what  the  Professors  do 
occasionally,  by  fits  and  starts,  and  at  their 
own  pure  pleasure.  Even  then  it  must  be 
allowed  that  Professors — that  is,  educated 
men  living  in  a  society  that  is  not  the  oJQScial 
and  governing  society  of  a  capital,  and  is  not 
immediately  connected  with  such  a  circle — 
have  the  superiority  which  greater  freedom 
and  independence,  and  less  necessity  of  passing 
some  sort  of  judgment  quickly  on  everything 
that  comes  up,  cannot  fail  to  give.  Profes- 
sors are  at  liberty  to  make  ten  hazardous  shots 
at  truth,  where  men  more  closely  bound 
up  with  the  actual  course  of  government  are 
afraid  to  make  any,  and  of  these  hazardous 
shots  one  in  ten  may  hit  the  mark.  But  as 
a  general  rule,  and  with  reference  to  the  great 
majority  of  political  subjects,  the  opinion  of 
a  leading  member  of  Parliament,  or  of  those 
enjoying  his  intimate  acquaintance,  or  of  per- 
sons qualified  by  position  and  natural  gifts 
and  habit  to  pass  a  judgment  whether  in  the 
field  of  journalism  or  elsewhere,  have  a  better 
and  more  accurate  opinion  than  Professors' 
ordinarily  have.  This  is  saying  nothing  more 
than  that  persons  who  stick  to  a  trade  as 
professionals  are  ordinarily  superior  to  ama- 
teurs. But  among  amateurs — among  the  out- 
siders of  political  life — few  persons  have  such 
good  pretensions  to  form  opinions  worth  lis- 
tening to  and  seriously  discussing  as  those 
who  approach  the  consideration  of  the  more 
important  events  of  the  day  with  education 
to  guide  them,  with  leisure  for  ample  con- 
sideration, and  with  no  strong  personal  bias 
and  no  prospect  of  immediate  gain  or  loss  to 
influence  their  decisions. 
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From  The  Spectator,  6  March. 

THE  RECOT^STRUCTION  OF  SOCIETY  IN 
LOUISIANA. 

This  \var,  if  it  lasts  much  longer,  will  have 
one  compensation.  It  will  give  to  North 
America  a  generation  of  statesmen .  Nothing 
has  been  more  remarkable  throughout  its 
course  than  the  way  in  which  the  somewhat 
gelatinous  intellect  of  the  men  of  the  North- 
ern States,  soft  because  never  annealed  by 
irresistible  external  pressure,  has  been  grad- 
ually hardening — acquiring,  as  it  were,  bone 
and  substance,  and  sharp,  almost  angular, 
definition.  We  do  not  despair,  should  it  last 
six  years,  of  finding  an  American  who  doubts 
whether  the  Constitution  came  down  from 
heaven  ready  engrossed,  who  can  understand 
principles  as  well  as  the  verdicts  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  who  perceives  that  the  argu- 
ment "  our  people  feel "  is  not  precisely 
equivalent  to  moral  law.  Abraham  Lincoln's 
proclamations,  rough-hewn  as  they  still  are 
in  thought,  and  wholly  unshapen  in  form,  are 
beginning  to  have  in  them  a  quality  apart 
from  the.  sturdy  uprightness  which  was  al- 
ways there,  one  which,  if  it  were  but  a  little 
more  polished  in  expression,  all  England 
would  recognize  as  statesmanship.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, of  course,  is  unteachable,  for  opposition 
though  it  elicits  cannot  impart  capacity  ;  but 
Mr.  Welles,  though  he  has  not  built  a  War- 
rior, has  organized  the  blockade  of  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  coast,  and  mosquito  fleets  which 
control  ten  thousand  miles  of  river;  Mr. 
Stanton,  though  not  a  Carnot,  keeps  half  a 
million  of  eoldiers  well  armed,  well  fed,  and 
well  contented  ;  and  Mr.  Chase,  though  not 
a  heaven-born  financier,  has  induced  a  people 
impatient  of  taxes  to  double  their  taxation, 
to  contemplate  quadrupling  it,  to  bear  with 
an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  to  run  up  a 
national  debt  equal  to  that  of  France,  and  to 
distribute  that  debt  in  morsels  so  small  that 
a  proposal  to  repudiate  would  provoke  a  civil 
war.  In  1858  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
Union  outside  the  little  circle  of  Southern 
leaders  who  really  knew  what  *'  government  " 
meant,  who  had  ever  considered  for  ten  min- 
utes how  to  hold  down  a  hostile  population, 
or  what  manner  of  resources  a  great  war 
would  require,  or  in  what  way  opinion  could 
be  made  an  armed  as  well  as  an  executive 
force.  Even  Englishmen  can  now  check  off  a 
dozen  such  men  upon  their  fingers,  and  Eng- 
lishmen naturally  miss  all  but  those  few  lead- 
ers who  have  enjoyed  opportunities  of  touch- 
ing the  national  imagination.  The  scores  of 
generals,  governors,  commissioners,  and  poli- 
ticians, who  are  learning  in  the  old  States,  in 
the  West,  in  the  Border  Land,  and  on  the 
Southern  coast,  the  difficult  lesson  of  admin- 
istration among  a  people  not  all  of  one  mind, 


who  are  holding  unruly  States,  levying  con- 
scripts among  men  of  hostile  opinions,  organ- 
izing frontier  clans. — for  opinion  can  create  a 
clan  as  well  a(4  pedigree, — feeding  armies  who 
outnumber  the  population,  arming  whole  pop- 
ulations without  money,  and  building  fleets 
without  trained  artificers — these  men  escape, 
of  course,  English  attention.  How  is  any 
one  of  us  all,  unless  he  happens  to  his  misfor- 
tune to  think  a  black  a  human  being,  or  to 
imagine  that  a  Yankee  can  be  saved,  or  to 
believe  it  possible  that  politics  may  exist  west 
of  long.  11  degs.,  or  to  be  subject  to  some 
fanaticism  of  the  same  kind,  to  leave  the 
Times  and  the  share  list  and  Professor  Max 
Miiller,  and  study  what  General  Saxton  is 
doing  in  the  Carolinian  swamps,  or  note  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  turning  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  into  a  region  habita- 
ble by  men  who  do  not  wear  rei[olver6?  Still 
a  few  men  are  visible  even  to  English  eyes 
who  are  becoming  entitled  to  rank  amongr 
statesmen,  and  one  of  the  very  first  among 
them  is  the  officer  in  command  in  Louisiana. 
We  never  remember  to  have  read — this 
generation  most  certainly  has  never  seen — a 
document  more  remarkable  than  the  order  by 
which  General  Banks  revolutionizes  the  so- 
cial arrangements  of  the  great  State  of  Louisi- 
ana. It  contains  one  clause  of  Avhich  we  most 
cordially  disapprove,  as  at  once  futile  and  ty- 
rannical, and  two  or  three  more  the  expediency 
of  which  we  seriously  doubt,  and  it  is  written 
throughout  in  that  vile  semi-literary  style, 
full  of  talk  about  "  the  yellow  harvest  wav- 
ing over  the  crimson  field,"  which  we  aban- 
doned when  we  gave  up  knee-breeches  and  col- 
ored raiment.  But  apart  from  the  one  evil 
clause,  and  the  blemishes  which  are  purely  of 
form,  it  is  an  order  of  which  the  boldest 
statesmen  in  Europe  might  well  feel  proud, 
an  order  full,  not  only  of  that  audacity  which 
only  revolutions  and  aristocracies  breed,  but 
of  that  constructive  capacity,  that  force  wliich 
belongs  to  Founders,  which  is  too  apt  to  bo 
miserably  absent  from  both.  Just  realize  fo'r 
one  moment  the  task  before  General  Banks. 
Here  was  a  vast  State  as  large  as  a  Eu- 
ropean kingdom,  barely  subdued  into  a 
seeming  quiescence,  occupied  and  owned  by 
men  at  heart  hostile  to  his  re^i?ne,  tilled  by 
a  race  who  a  year  since  were  slaves  and  art" 
not  yet  freemen,  impatient  of  labor,  burning 
with  new  hopes,  believing  that  in  some  dim 
way  Utopia  was  for  them  about  to  arrive. 
The  collision  between  the  two  sets  of  ideas, 
between  white  and  black,  capital  and  labor, 
slave  and  slave-driver,  had  ended  in  ruining 
both,  in  the  cessation  of  cultivation,  and,  ex- 
cept where  troops  were  detached  at  enormous 
cost  to  maintain  some  appearance  of  order,  in 
the  suspension  of  social  life.  There  was  no 
crop  and  no  revenue,  New  Orleans  was  fed  by 
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imported  supplies,  the  half-emancipated  slaves 
needed  rations  nearly  as  much  as  the  soldiery, 
the  sullen  planters  were  eating  up  the  remains 
of  their  capital,  too  proud  to  beg  for  the  labor 
they  had  commanded,  too  uninventive  to  dis- 
pense, as  New  Englanders  might  have  done, 
with  its  assistance.    In  their  midst  was  a  gen- 
eral too  powerful,  indeed,  to  make  overt  resis- 
tance safe,  but  hampered  by  a  conflict  of  ideas 
in  his  own  camp  and  in  the  capital  from  which 
he  had  received  his  instructions,  with  unde- 
fined powers,  with  daily  and  exhausting  re- 
sponsibilities other  than  social  organization, 
with  endless  labor  still  remaining  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  with  unsubdued  armies  to  which 
the  Louisianians  are  affiliated  by  a  hundred 
ties  hovering  upon  theoutskirts  of  the  State. 
And  then  realize  for  one  moment  the  course 
which  General  Banks  adopted..    Boldly  turn- 
ing upon  all  his  difficulties,  at  once  upon  sul- 
len planters  and  excited  negroes,  both  parties 
in  Washington  and  the  soldigry  under  his  own 
command,  he  set  himself  to  tlie  re-organization 
of  civil  society   throughout  Louisiana ;    set 
himself  to  reconcile  an  utter  social  change 
with  perfect  social  order — the  emancipation  of 
a  ^hi^e proletariat  with  continued  labor,  a  state 
of  conquest  with  the  Yankee  arrangement  of 
society,  the  authority  of  a  dominant  army  with 
freedom  of  commerce,  of  manufactures,  and 
of  agriculture.     We  do  not  say  that  he  has 
succeeded  :  success  in  a  task  which  would  tax 
the  most  experienced  of  statesmen  must  re- 
main to  be  proved  by  time  ;  but  we  do   say 
that  he  has  secured  the  first  requisite  of  suc- 
cess,  has  changed   a  slave  society  into  one 
which, though  free,  will  labor, and  can  march. 
In  an  order  of  twenty-five  paragraphs  he 
has,  first  of  all,  without  naming  the  word 
"emancipation,"    still   less    splitting   hairs 
about  loyal  and  disloyal  owners,  totally  abol- 
ished slavery.     All  its  incidents  are  prohib- 
ited.    The  lash  on  which  it  is  based  is  abol- 
ished.    No  negro  can   be   punished   by   his 
master,  or  divorced  from  his  wife,  or  deprived 
of  his  children,  or  sold  off  the  plantation,  or 
forbidden   with  due   notice  to  exchange   his 
service,  or  debarred  from  education,  or  de- 
prived of  good  food,  medical  attendance,  and 
a  rate  of  wages  fixed   for  the  moment   by  an 
impartial  though  arbitrary  power.     K\\  that 
distinguishes  the  slave  from  the  man  who  toils 
because  without  toil  he  would  starve  is  abol- 
ished, and  the  slave  raised  at  once  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  fairly  paid  laborer  who  once  a  year 
may  hire  himself  out  to  the  best  paying  work 
or   kindliest   master  at   his  own   discretion. 
The  crop  is  rendered   liable  for  his  wages, 
while,  the  country  being  divided  into  school 
districts,  a  Unionist  judge  called  provost-mar- 
shal and  invested  with  military  power  is  ap- 
pointed for  each,  before  whom  every  black  can 
make  his  complaint  of  ill-treatment  or  insuf- 


ficient pay.  In  return,  the  newly  emancipated 
man  is  bound  to  give  ten  hours'  work  a  day, 
under  penalty  of  imprisonment,  to  be  as  re- 
spectful as  interest  makes  the  white  employe, 
to  remain  one  year  with  one  master  and  not 
to  quit  the  boundaries  of  the  estate — a  pro- 
vision visibly  temporary.  The  soldiery  are 
prohibited  from  interfering  with  the  laborers 
or  with  the  planters,  and  the  overseers  alone, 
always  the  worst  class  in  the  South ,  are  threat- 
ened with  military  law.  The  planter  thus 
regains  the  command  of  the  tillers  and  with 
it  the  means  of  making  his  estate  profitable, 
on  the  single  condition  of  paying  fair  wages 
for  secure  labor,  and  of  so  bearing  himself 
to  his  "hands"  that  they  shall  not  at  the 
end  of  the  year  sacrifice  their  cottages,  and 
their  gardens,  and  their  catlike  attach- 
ment to  localities,  rather  than  work  with 
him  again.  He  is  changed  from  a  South- 
ern  slaveholder  into  an  English  proprietor. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  black  laborer  gains 
all  the  social  rights  of  citizenship — that  prop- 
erty in  wife  and  home  and  child  and  income 
which  middle-class  Englishmen  think  such 
trifles  till  somebody  threatens  them  among 
themselves,  fair  wages,  right  of  choice  as  to 
service,  education,  and,  we  suspect,  but  do  not 
know,  political  power,  on  the  single  condition 
of  not  turning  vagrant,  or  squatter,  or  desert- 
ing his  employer  just  before  the  annual  crop 
has  to  be  gathered  in.  The  whole  social  dis- 
organized economy  is  restored,  and  restored 
upon  the  principles  which  free  societies  ac- 
cept,— a  feat  in  the  time  and  with  the  means 
at  General  Banks's  disposal  almost  without  a 
parallel.  All  the  fears  expressed  by  all  par- 
ties, the  dread  of  the  negroes  wandering  on 
to  the  wild  lands,  of  capital  deserting  the 
State,  of  the  blacks  being  held  to  slavery  un- 
der other  forms,  are  all  alike  dispelled. 

Paper  decrees,  however,  are  one  thing,  and 
raising  a  crop  by  free  labor  in  a  tropical  State 
quite  another  ;  will  the  two  classes  concerned 
accept?  General  Banks  thinks  they  will,  and, 
after  much  reflection,  we  agree  with  him. 
The  negro  is  enormously  benefited,  relieved 
of  the  three  grievances  he  always  when  speak- 
ing openly  pleaded  first,  and  which,  if  unhe- 
roic,  at  least  appeal  to  universal  workman 
sympathies.  He  cannot  be  struck,  he  cannot 
be  "  sold  away  South,"  and  he  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  his  wages.  If  the  provost-marshals 
do  their  duty,  he  will  be  by  comparison  very 
comfortable ;  and  the  provost-marshals  will 
be  appointed  and  removed  by  the  general 
whose  reputation  depends  upon  the  success 
of  his  plan.  Our  only  dread  is  that  the  negro 
will  be  too  happy  by  half,  too  little  disposed 
to  resent  small  infractions  of  his  rights,  too 
Avilling  to  exchange  the  respect  which  the 
general  so  strictly  enjoins  for  his  ancient  ser- 
vility.    Then,  as  to  the  planter,  he  has  two 
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very  grave  motives  for  accepting  the  new  plan. 
If  he  does  not^  he  will  be  exiled,  losing  his 
lands  under  the  Confiscation  Act ;  and  if  he 
does,  the  arrangement  will  pay  him  excel- 
lently well.    General  Banks,  with  a  wise  mod- 
eration, has  made  the  contract  at  first  bear 
slightly  against  the  negro,  fixing  wages,  for 
instance,  on  a  scale  which  will  give  the  ordi- 
nary "field  hand"  food,  lodging,  clothing, 
and  about  four  shillings  a  week,  or  without 
clothing  seven  shillings,  and  about  two-thirds 
of  that  amount  for  his  wife.     Half  of  this, 
again,  need  not  be  paid  till  the  end  of  the 
year,  i.e.,  till  the  crop  can  be  hypothecated, 
though  precautions  are  taken  that  the  laborer 
should  not  be  robbed  in  the  end.     Take  an 
estate  of  five  hundred  hands.     The  plan  ter  al- 
ways had  to  give  rations,  food,  and  lodging, 
and  his  only  loss,  therefore,   is  £5,000   in 
wages,  less  than  a  third  of  his  minimum  prof- 
its in  an  ordinary  year,  which  third  the  dif- 
ference between  unwilling  and  willing  labor 
will  more  than  make  up.     Possessed  of  capi- 
tal and  longing  for  ease,  the  planter  will  not 
hesitate  long,  or,  if  he  does,  for  we  must  look 
facts  in  the  face,  the  esurient  New  Englander, 
hungering  for  hands  and  cotton  fields  and 
sugar-canes,  will  not.     In  twelve  months  we 
believe  cultivation  will  be  restored  upon  a  free 
basis,  and  the  planter  once  convinced  that 
wages  pay  him  as  well  as  the  negro  will  be 
careless  of  a  return  to  a  system  really  pleas- 
ant only  in  the  household  power  it  left  within 
his  hands.     It   is  within  doors,  where  the 
negro  is  no  longer  an  animal,  that  the  difier- 
ence  will  be  felt,  and  within  doors  that  the 
new  system  will  need  most  careful  surveil- 
lance. 

The  experiment  may  fail,  but  it  is  one  of 
which  General  Banks  may  be  proud  ;  but  we 
cannot  say  as  much  for  the  political  portion 
of  the  decree.  That  temptation  to.  over-gov- 
ern which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  able  admin- 
istrators seems  in  this  matter  to  have  dis- 
turbed an  otherwise  statesman-like  judgment. 
His  position  was,  it  is  true,  a  difficult  one, 
for  in  circumstances  which  admit  only  of  ab- 
solute power  moderated  from  Washington  he 
is  obliged  to  set  up  a  nominally  free  State 
municipality.  Still  he  might  have  adopted 
^schemes  less  needlessly  tyrannical  than  the 
one  his  order  seems — for  one  important  da- 
tum is  wanting — intended  to  establish.  His 
course,  bound  as  he  was  in  the  withes  of  that 
hopeless  Constitution,  was  clear,  either  to  ex- 
act an  oath  of  allegiance  from  every  voter, 
and  so  give  himself  a  small  but  working  rep- 
resentation through  which  to  govern,,  wait- 
ing for  time  to  change  the  sullen  acquiescence 
of  the  majoritv  into  orderly  if  submissive  sup- 
port, or  by  aamitting  negroes  to  the  suffrage 
to  have  given  himself  a  clear  and  permanent, 
yet  not  unjust,  control  of  the  polls, — and  we 


are  not  absolutely  certain   that   this  is  not 
among  his  plans.     At  all  events,  he  does  not 
carry  it  out,  but  instead  imposes  oath  or  ex- 
ile as  the  only  alternatives,  and  declares  that 
he  will  treat ''  indifference,"  which  is  his  best 
bridge  between  hostility  and  loyalty,  "as  a 
crime."    A  moment  before,  dealing  with  plan- 
ters like  statesman,  he  suddenly  deals  with 
politicians  like  a  theologian,  and  actuallv  in- 
sists on  their  assuming  the  appearance  o^ men- 
tal change.     This  is  tyranny  simply,  of  a  bad 
because  useless  kind,  and  our  appreciation  of 
the  first  part  of  the  order  cannot  blind  us  to 
the  injurious  impotence  of  the  second.     We 
trust  that  it  may  be  reconsidered,  for  if  not. 
General  Banks  will  find  that  instead  of  the 
difficult  task  of  a  true  statesman — the  change 
of  open  foes  into  lukewarm  but  quiet  friends — 
he  will  have  to  commence  the  far  easier  but 
inferior  work  of  the  mere  conqueror — to  re- 
place a  class  whom  he  has  himself  made  hos* 
tile  by  one  which  is  friendly,  but  brings  him 
no  addition   to  his  strength.     He   has   the 
New  Englanders  already  ;  he  should  gain  the 
planters,  not  merely  place  a  New  Englander 
where  a  planter  stood. 
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Some  years  ago,  the  Peace  Society  made  its 
doctrines  so  odious  to  the  English  nation  that 
its  agitation  became  one  of  the  indirect  causes 
of  the  Russian  War.  Its  leaders  probably 
appreciated,  to  some  extent,  the  reasons  which 
render  peace  the  first  of  negative  blessings ; 
but,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  a  limited  and 
conditional  good,  they  used  arguments  which 
were  as  unpopular  as  they  were  substantially 
immoral.  Peace  at  any  price  means  the  per- 
petual triumph  of  wrong,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
the  most  sacred  duties  to  material  interests. 
Some  of  the  fanatics  of  the  party  were  not 
ashamed  of  following  out  to  the  last  extreme 
the  legitimate  consequences  of  their  sordid 
assumptions.  One  pamphleteer  made  him- 
self notorious  by  calculating  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  submit  to  a  French  invasion  than 
to  resist  it  by  force.  A  defensive  war  would, 
as  he  showed,  cost  so  many  millions,  and  it 
was  possible  that  the  enemy,  finding  the 
country  at  his  mercy,  might  be  content  with 
a  smaller  sum  by  way  of  ransom  or  tribute. 
More  prudent  advocates  dilated  on  the  trifling 
results  which  have  sometimes  been  obtained 
by  bloody  wars,  and  they  showed  to  demon- 
stration that  fighting  was  the  most  expensive 
of  all  human  occupations.  When  particular 
quarrels  threatened  international  ruptures, 
the  Peace  Society  was  always  ready  to  prove 
that,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  England  was 
wholly  in  the  wrongs    To  a  certain  extent, 
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the  agitators  persuaded  Europe  that  their 
theories  were  generally  accepted  by  their 
countrymen,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  were 
provoking  a  general  irritation  at  home  which 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  practical  confuta- 
tion of  their  paradoxes  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. The  promoters  of  the  meeting  which 
was  lately  held  at  Manchester  to  protest 
against  intervention  on  behalf  of  Denmark 
adopted  all  the  obsolete  fallacies  and  irrele- 
vancies  of  their  almost  silenced  teachers. 
There  was  no  use  in  proving  that  a  war 
would  be  costly  and  dangerous,  when  the 
only  question  was  one  of  national  duty  and 
honor  ;  and  bad  reasons  weaken  even  a  right- 
ful cause,  because  they  imply  that  it  is  not 
convenient  to  appeal  to  truth  and  justice.  If 
the  English  Government  had  been  bound  to 
resist  Austria  and  Prussia  in  arms,  it  would 
have  been  no  excuse  for  cowardly  inaction 
that  the  Americans  might  probably  take  oc- 
casion to  resent  the  injuries  which  they  sup- 
pose themselves  to  have  suffered  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Alabama. 

If,  however,  the  economical  evils  of  war  can 
never  furnish  conclusive  arguments  for  peace, 
the  levity  which  would  rush  inconsiderately 
into  hostilities  is  not  less  culpable  than  the 
systematic  repudiation  of  a  possibly  contin- 
gent duty.  A  firm  resolution  to  fight'in  the 
last  resort  strengthens  the  converse  deter- 
mination not  to  be  tempted  into  a  quarrel  on 
insufficient  grounds.  The  strong  man  armed 
keeps  his  house  in  peace  so  long  as  he  is 
exposed  to  no  intolerable  molestation.  The 
government  of  a  great  country  ought  to  avoid 
the  touchiness  of  a  duellist  and  the  Quixotic 
rashness  of  a  general  redresser  of  wrongs.  As 
a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  words  can 
never  be  a  sufficient  cause  of  war,  nor  should 
trifling  wrongs  produce  retaliation  until  all 
other  means  of  redress  are  exhausted.  Above 
all  things,  a  statesman  ought  to  distinguish 
between  natural  allies  and  powers  which, 
from  character  or  circumstances,  require  to 
be  watched  with  habitual  vigilance.  A  war 
ought  to  have  a  serious  object  as  well  as  a 
sufficient  provocation,  and  a  statesman  will 
bear  much  in  preference  to  weakening  a 
friendly  state  because  it  has  fallen  into  some 
temporary  error.  The  more  rational  advo- 
cates of  the  war  with  Russia  in  1854  delib- 
erately believed  that  it  was  expedient  to 
humble  a  menacing  and  aggressive  despotism, 
and  accordingly  the  ambitious  projects  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  were  effectually  checked  ; 
but  no  similar  justification  could  have  been 
pleaded  for  the  quarrels  which  have  since 
been  prudently  avoided.  Although  the  sym- 
pathies of  England  were  almost  wholly  on  the 
side  of  Italy  in  the  struggle  with  Austria,  it 
was  impossible  to  take  part  in  a  war  which 
afterwards  included  among  its  consequence 


the  territorial  aggrandizement  of  France. 
There  were  stronger  reasons  of  abstract  jus- 
tic6,  if  not  of  national  advantage,  for  assist- 
ing the  Poles  in  their  present  insurrection  ; 
but  all  parties,  after  forcing  the  Government 
to  remonstrate,  unanimously  resolved  to  ab- 
stain from  any  share  in  a  contest  which  was 
wholly  unconnected  with  English  interests. 
A  year  ago.  Lord  Malmesbury,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  loudly  uttered  the 
indignation  which  Lord  Ilussell  proceeded  to 
express  in  diplomatic  communications.  It  is 
not  surprising,  and  it  is  scarcely  unfair,  that 
the  minister  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
necessarily  abortive  result  of  an  impulsive 
and  inconsistent  policy,  although  it  was  urged 
upon  him  alike  by  friends  and  by  enemies. 

A  war  with  the  United  States,  though  cir- 
cumstances may  possibly  arise  which  would 
render  it  unavoidable,  would  be  an  unmixed 
evil.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  treaty 
of  peace  which,  at  the  end  of  the  contest, 
could  leave  England  in  a  better  position  than 
at  the  beginning.  The  war  from  its  com- 
mencement would  be  only  an  affair  of  honor, 
in  which  one  of  the  principals  at  least  would 
have  come  to  the  ground  without  any  belief 
in  the  utility  of  the  proceeding.  In  the  most 
favorable  contingency,  Canada  would  be  pre- 
served, and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  an- 
cient maritime  supremacy  of  England  would 
be  once  more  vindicated  ;  hut  no  Englishman 
would  wish,  if  it  were  practicable,  to  conquer 
a  square  mile  of  American  ground,  nor  is 
there  any  balance  of  power  to  defend  on  the 
Western  Continent.  It  is  annoying  that  Fed- 
eral orators  should  trade  on  English  unwill- 
ingness to  engage  in  war,  by  indulging  in 
safe  vituperation  and  menace,  but  sensible 
politicians  are  not  to  be  talked  out  of  a  sys- 
tem which  they  have  deliberately  adopted. 
It  was  fortunate  that  the  Trent  outrage,  oc- 
curring almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
enabled  the  Government  and  the  nation  to 
show  that  patience  has  its  limits.  Since  the 
restitution  of  the  prisoners,  there  has  never 
been  a  timeat  wliicli  it  would  have  been  right 
even  to  approach  to  the  verge  of  a  rupture. 
It  is  probable  that  the  pacific  disposition  of 
the  country  and  the  conciliatory  language  of 
the  Government  may  have  encouraged  the 
expression,  if  not  the  cultivation,  of  the  ani- 
mosity which  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Amer- 
icans to  cherish  ;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
dignified  to  abstain  from  threatening  demon- 
strations which  are  not  to  be  followed  by 
acts.  The  assailants  of  the  Government,  if 
they  had  been  in  office,  would  probably  have 
pursued  a  substantially  similar  course,  al- 
though they  now  naturally  make  their  adver- 
saries responsible  for  all  the  vexations  which 
a  long-suffering  neutral  endures  at  the  hands 
of  an  angry  and  overbearing  belligerent. 
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However  desirable  it  may  be  to  criticise 
the  language  of"  despatches,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  commit  any  number  of  diplomatic  l)lun- 
ders  than  to  engage  in  a  monstrous  and  un- 
natural war  with  Germany  at  large,  as  well 
as  with  Prussia  and  Austria.  In  this  case, 
also,  Lord  Derby,  or  any  other  responsible 
minister,  would  have  had  no  reasonable  choice 
but  to  remonstrate  more  or  less  loudly,  and 
ultimately  to  acquiesce  in  the  partial  or  total 
failure  of  Isis  reeiamations.  No  English  party 
is  yet  so  besotted  as  to  give  active  assistance 
to  the  French  spoliation  of  the  Rhine,  al- 
though journalists  are  found  to  defend  the 
outrage  by  anticipation,  and  to  assert  that 
the  population  of  the  Rhine  provinces  is 
rather  French  than  German.  Neither  expe- 
diency nor  political  tradition  has  entailed  on 
the  country  the  duty  of  resisting  by  force 
every  act  of  real  or  seeming  injustice  which 
may  be  perpetrated  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope; and  it  is  unworthy  of  a  great  nation  to 
be  taunted  into  rash  engagements  by  rivals 
who  affect  to  lielieve  that  no  provocation  will 
urge  modern  England  into  war.  In  the  Dan- 
ish controversy,  the  Frencli  have  precisely 
the  same  obligation  to  interfere,  although 
they  affect  to  pity  the  hiilure  of  English  di- 
plomacy. In  the  long  run,  governments  are 
respected  as  much  on  account  of  their  inde- 
pendent control  of  their  own  policy  as  for 
their  readiness  to  employ  material  force. 
Even  if  popular  excitement  M-ere  a  sufficient 
reason  for  war,  the  sympathy  which  is  felt 
for  Denmark  liy  no  means  extends  to  a  wish 
for  participation  in  the  contest.  Forty  years 
ago,  far  juster  and  stronger  irritation  was 
caused  by  the  French  invasion  of  Spain  ;  but, 
on  calm  retrospection,  tl^e  prudent  neutrality 
of  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Canning  has  been 
universally  approved. 

The  sepaiation  of  Belgium  from  Holland 
was  a  more  complete  defeat  of  English  policy 
than  the  entire  or  partial  failure  of  the  inju- 
dicious arrangements  of  tl.e  Great  Powers  in 
1852,  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  an 
historian  or  politician  Avho  now  believes  that 
it  would  have  been  right  to  maintain  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netlierlands  by  force.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  at  present  undesirable  to  go 
to  war  with  America,  with  Germany,  or  even 
with  Russia,  and  in  the  unsettled  condition 
of  Europe,  it  might  be  well  to  place  some  re- 
straint even  on  unofficial  language.  Mr. 
Disraeli  professes  his  inability  to  decide 
whether  it  would  have  been  right  to  go  to 
war  with  Germany  until  he  knows  how  far 
the  Government  may  have  previously  encour- 
aged the  resistance  of  Denmark.  The  coun- 
try at  large,  not  partaking  his  uncertainty, 
may  perhaps  preier  a  ministry  which  has  at 
least  preserved  the  peace  to  a  party  which 
appears  to  hold  out  the  possible  alternative 


of  war.  The  decision  would,  indeed,  be 
founded  on  insufficient  grounds,  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  himself  is  incapaiile  of  really 
committing  the  imprudence  which  he  seems 
to  recommend.  Yet  it  might  be  worth  his 
while  to  remember  that  Lord  Russell's  suc- 
cessor would,  in  addition  to  all  the  rebufis 
which  he  might  inherit,  be  compelled  to  re- 
tract his  own  ostentatious  professions  of  mag- 
nanimity and  daring. 
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The  building  designed  for  this  purpose  was 
a  temporary  structure  erected  in  the  tennis- 
court  behind  the  palace.  It  was  seventy  feet 
in  width,  a  hundred  and  forty  in  length, and 
more  than  sixty  feet  high.  The  ceiling  was 
richly  painted  ;  the  projecting  cornices  were 
decorated  with  banners  and  heraldic  embel- 
lishments ;  and  the  walls  were  hung  with  the 
celebrated  tapestry  representing  t!ic  adven- 
tures of  Jason  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
and  with  similar  productions  of  Flemish  in- 
genuity and  art.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall 
rose  a  buffet  of  enormous  dimensions,  sup- 
porting a  prodigious  quantity  of  plate,  of 
which  the  largest,  but  least  costly,  articles 
were  piled  on  the  lower  shelves,  while  goblets 
of  embossed  gold,  studded  with  precious 
stones,  and  other  articles  of  inestimable  value, 
were  displayed  in  a  conspicuous  manner  on 
the  summit.  The  apartment  was  lighted  by 
chandeliers  in  the  form  of  castles  surrounded 
by  forests  and  mountains,  with  revolving 
paths,  on  which  serpents,  dragons,  and  other 
monstrous  animals  seemed  to  roam  in  search 
of  prey,  spouting  forth  jets  of  flame  that  were 
reflected  in  huge  mirrors  so  arranged  as  to 
catch  and  multiply  the  rays.  The  tables  ex- 
tended lengthways  on  either  side  of  the  hall, 
except  one  reserved  for  the  ducal  family  and 
the  guests  of  highest  rank,  which  crossed  it, 
on  a  raised  platform,  at  the  upper  end,  and 
was  overhung  by  a  canopy  with  curtains  de- 
scending to  the  floor,  so  as  to  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  open  pavilion.  The  dishes 
containing  the  principal  meats  represented 
gayly-painted  vessels,  seven  leet  long,  com- 
pletely rigged,  the  masts  and  cordage  gilt, 
the  sails  and  streamers  of  silk,  each  floating 
in  a  silver  lake  between  shores  of  verdure 
and  enamelled  rocks,  and  attended  by  a  fleet 
of  boats  laden  with  lemons,  olives,  and  other 
condiments.  There  were  thirty  of  these  ves- 
sels, and  as  many  huge  pasties  in  a  castellated 
shape,  with  banners  waving  from  their  bat- 
tlements and  towers  ;  besides  tents  and  pa- 
vilions for  the  fruit,  jelly-dishes  of  crj^stal, 
supported  by  figures  of  the  same  material 
dispensing  streams  of  lavender  and  rose-water, 
and  an  immense  profusion  of  gold  and  silver 
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plate.  The  repast  was  enlivened  by  interludes, 
such  as  were  described  in  a  former  chapter  ; 
and  it  was  tliree  hours  after  midnic^ht  when 
the  company  retired. — Kirk's  "  Charles  the 
Bold:' 


REVELATIONS  OP  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

Brush  a  little  of  the  fuzz  from  the  wing  of 
a  butterfly,  and  let  it  fall  upon  a  piece  of 
glass.  It  will  be  seen  on  the  glass  as  a  fine 
golden  dust.  Slide  the  glass  under  a  micro-  , 
scope,  and  each  particle  of  the  dust  will  re- 
veal itself  as  a  perfect  symmetrical  feather. 
Give  your  arm  a  slight  prick,  so  as  to  draw  a 
small  drop  of  blood  ;  mix  the  blood  with  a 
drop  of  vinegar  and  water,  and  place  it  upon 
the  glass  slide  under  the  microscope.  You 
will  discover  that  the  red  matter  of  the  blood 
is  formed  of  innumerable  globules  or  disks, 
which,  though  so  small  as  to  be  separately 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  appear  under  the 
microscope  each  larger  than  the  letter  of  this 
print.  Take  a  drop  of  water  from  a  stagnant 
pool  or  ditch,  or  sluggish  brook,  dipping  it 
from  among  the  green  vegetable  matter  on 
the  surface.  On  holding  the  water  to  the 
light,  it  will  look  a  little  milky  ;  but  on  plac- 
ing the  smallest  drop  under  the  microscope, 
you  will  find  it  swarming  with  hundreds  of 
strange  animals  that  are  swimming  about  in 
it  with  the  greatest  vivacity.  These  animal- 
cules exist  in  such  multitudes  that  any  eflfort 
to  conceive  of  their  numbers  bewilders  the 
imagination.  The  invisible  universe  of  created 
beings  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  reve- 
lations of  the  microscope.  During  the  whole 
of  a  man's  existence  on  the  earth,  while  he 
has  been  fighting,  taming,  and  studying  the 
lower  animals  which  were  visible  to  his  sight, 
he  has  been  surrounded  by  these  other  mul- 
titudes of  the  earth's  inhabitants  without 
any  suspicion  of  their  existence!  In  endless 
variety  of  form  and  structure  they  are  bust- 
ling through  their  active  lives — pursuing 
their  prey — defending  their  persons — waging 


their  wars — prosecuting  their  amours — mul- 
tiplying their  species—  and  ending  their  ca- 
reers ;  countless  hosts  at  each  tick  of  the 
clock  passing  out  of  existence,  and  making 
way  for  new  hosts  that  are  following  in  end- 
less succession.  What  other  field  of  creation 
may  yet,  by  some  inconceivable  methods,  be 
revealed  to  our  knowledge  ? 


BOOK  BY  JOHN  BUNYAN. 

Mr.  W.  TuRBUTT,of  Crambrook,  writes  as 
follows  to  the  AthencBum  :  "In  consequence 
of  a  very  rare  original  piece  of  Mr.  Bunyan's, 
entitled  '  Christian  Behavior,'  having  re- 
cently been  discovered  by  me,  a  literary  friend 
has  advised  me  to  send  you  the  first  public 
notice  thereof.  Neither  C.  Doe,  the  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Bunyan,  nor  Mr.  Offor,who  in 
1855  exercised  the  greatest  care  to  procure 
the  first  copies  of  the  whole  of  Mr.  Bunyan's 
works  for  republication,  had  any  knowledge 
that  '  Christian  Behavior  '  made  its  appear- 
ance from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bunyan  until  after 
the  author's  release  from  prison.  Mr.  Ollbr 
states  in  1855  that  the  earliest  known  edition 
has  no  date,  but  has  always  been  supposed 
to  have  first  appeared  in  1674.  The  copy 
just  discovered  by  me  has  this  remarkable  fin- 
ish to  it :  '  From  my  place  of  confinement  in 
Bedford,  this  17th  of  the  4th  month,  1663.' 
This  IS  eleven  years  earlier  than  we  have  yet 
had  any  knowledge  of  its  appearance.  The 
little  volume  is  quite  perfect,  and  is  remark- 
able for  having  the  author's  name  on  the  title- 
page  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  Preface.  It 
has  also  an  owner's  name  written  in  it  the 
very  year  it  was  published.  It  was  '  Printed 
for  F.  Smith,  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle, 
without  Temple  Bar. '  The  title-page  is  more 
full  than  in  any  later  edition.  It  has  always 
been  considered  the  nineteenth  piece  Mr.  Bun- 
yan wrote,  but  this  proves  it  to  have  been 
the  sixth." 


The  Democratic  Convention  for  the  nomina-  j 
tion  of  the  next  President  of  the  United  States 
will  meet  at  Chicjxgo  on  the  4th  July  next.     The  ; 
Republicans  will  wait  to  see  the  result  of  their  i 
enemies'  deliberations  before  they  nomiuate  their  ' 
next  candidate,  but   all  the  best  men  hope  the 
choice  will  fall  upon  Lhiooln.     Not  only  has  he 
been  a  sagacious,  an  impirtial,  a  dovotod,  and, , 


above  everything,  an  upright  ruler,  but  his  se- 
lection would  avoid  the  enormous  evil  of  a  new 
change  in  the  permanent  service  of  the  govern- 
ment,— an  evil  which  all  thoughtful  Americans 
are  beginning  to  regard  as  gre;xter  and  greater 
with  every  new  experience  of  its  results. — Spec^ 
tator,  27  Feb. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review.      j 
PROFESSIONAL  ENTHUSIASM.  | 

In  the  notice  of  Mr.  Thackeray  which  he  j 
has  contributed  to  the  Cornhill,  Mr.  Dickens  i 
tells  us  that  there  was  one  point  of  difference  j 
between  him  and  the  subject  of  his  memoir.  \ 
Mr.  Thackeray  could  not  be  brought  to  feel 
that   amount  of  enthusiasm   about   his   art 
which  Mr.  Dickens  thought  desirable.     Cyn- 
icism was  a  word  often  thrown  in  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's teeth  while  he  was  alive,  and  although 
it  was  often  very  undeserved,  yet  it  described 
not  very  unfairly  the  impression  which  the 
want  of  enthusiasm  produces  on  the  enthusi- 
astic.    There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the 
trade  or  profession  of  writing,  as  there  are 
about  every  other  earthly  pursuit  which  is 
not  wholly' ignoble.     The  enthusiastic  writer  { 
sees  his  calling  under  a  perpetual  halo.     He  j 
associates  himself  with  the  great  spirits  of  j 
earth  ;  he  lives  for  eternity,  so  far  as  mortals  | 
may  speak  of  eternity,  and  not  for  time  ;  he  | 
is  always   improving   and   refining  the  age.  ! 
The  conical  writer,  as  his  unfriendly  critics 
call  him, — or,  to  use  a  neutral  term,  the  writer 
who  is  without  this  enthusiasm. — likes  writ- 
ing perhaps,  but  is  not  very  proud  or  fond  of 
it.     He  knows  how  hard   it  is  to  approach 
those  upper  regions  of  genius  where  the  great 
names  of  the  earth  are  inscribed,  sees  that  I 
much  of  his  time  is  unavoidably  occupied  in  j 
very  poor  work,  observes  that  the  age  does  j 
not  get  refined  in  any  very  perceptible  degree,  i 
and  is  perhaps  disgusted  at  the  airs  which  lit-  , 
erary  enthusiasm  tempts  very  small  writers 
to  give  themselves.     It  does  not  appear  to  us  \ 
that  either  view  can  be  said  to  be  wholly  right , 
or  wholly  wrong.     It  is  true  that  for  a  man  j 
of  real  literary  power  to  do  his  best  is  a  noble 
and  an  elevating  effort ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
it  may  easily  induce  a  wrong  view  of  society 
and  of  literature  to  set  too  high  a  value  on  the 
production  of  the  lighter  kinds  of  writing. 
But  the  latter  is  the  unpopular  side,  and  most 
persons  who  read  Mr.  Dickens's  commentary 
on    his   great   contemporary  novelist  would 
think  that  Mr.  Dickens  was  quite  right,  and 
that  the  blot  on  Mr.  Thackeray's  character 
which  he  notices  was  one  indisputably  to  be 
lamented.     It  may  be  worth  while,  therefore, 
to  inquire  how  far  a  man  in  any  profession  is 
bound  to  have  some  degree  of  professional  en- 
thusiasm, and  what  are  the  consequences  if 
lie  is  deficient  in  it. 

In  one  sense,  professional  enthusiasm  is 
necesBtiry  to  every  man  in  a  profession.  He 
must  like  what  he  has  to  do,  and  must  stick 
to  it.  This  is  as  true  of  literature  as  of  any- 
thing else.  No  one  can  go  on  writing  well 
who  does  not  enjoy  the  process  with  at  least 
that  amount  of  sober  enjoyment  which  attends 
the  successful  pursuit  of  other  decent  call- 
ings.   A  good  Bailor  likes  his  ship ;  a  good 


soldier  cares  for  his  regiment ;  a  good  lawyer 
likes  arguing  a  difiicult  case  of  law  or  mar- 
shalling the  facts  in  a  thrilling  prosecution. 
Happily,  indeed,  men  almost  always  get  to 
like  what  they  do  tolerably  well — what  oc^ 
cupies  their  whole  time,  and  brings  them  in 
money.  Even  dentists,  we  may  hope,  learn 
to  be  proud  of  their  hideous  trade,  and  ac- 
quire a  sincere  interest  in  other  people's  de- 
cayed teeth.  No  one  sets  himself  to  write 
histories,  or  novels,  or  periodical  compositions 
of  the  higher  kind,  and  succeeds  in  it,  with- 
out this  amount  of  professional  entliusiasm  ; 
and  if  he  once  dislikes  writing,  and  tries  for 
any  reason  to  escape  from  it,  he  is  almost 
certain  to  fall  off  in  the  execution  of  the  tasks 
to  which  he  unwittingly  sets  himself. 

The  productions  of  a  really  good  writer  are 
of  course  sure  to  have  some  marked  ability, 
but  it  is  seldom  that  a  man  who  wants  not  to 
write  can  continue,  for  any  length  of  time, 
to  write  well.  It  is  true  that  there  are  weary 
bits  of  business  to  be  got  over  in  literature 
as  in  every  other  calling.  There  is  much 
routine  work  which  must  be  done.  The  his- 
torian has  to  diverge  into  such  episodes  as 
the  accounts  of  Irish  affairs  in  Mr.  Froude's 
history,  which  are  wholly  uninteresting,  and 
as  to  which  the  author  probably  feels  that  he 
would  have  some  secret  contempt  for  a  reader 
who  did  not  skip  them.  The  novelist  has  to 
do  his  pieces  of  very  heavy  work.  Mr.  Trol- 
lope,  for  example,  has  often  three  heroines  on 
his  hands  at  the  same  time  in  different  works. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  even  a  writer 
so  fertile  and  resolute  can  avoid  all  sensation 
of  weariness  when  he  sits  down  time  after 
time  to  go  over  the  well-known  ground  again, 
to  build  up  his  young  woman,  and  put  in  her 
hair  and  eyes,  and  analyze  her  moral  being, 
and  invent  incidents  which  shall  bring  out 
her  character.  He  knows  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  cannot  help  knowing,  the  triviality  of 
his  own  creations,  and  it  must  be  with  a 
mixture  of  amusement  and  surprise  that, 
when  he  makes  one  of  his  heroines  go  up  a\ 
book-ladder  and  throw  an  inkstand  down  to 
her  sister  to  catch,  he  finds  this  great  event 
is  thought  worthy  to  be  illustrated  by  an 
eminent  and  expensive  artist,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  pictures  of  it  are  printed  off  and 
exposed  for  sale.  In  the  same  way,  a  pro- 
ducer of  periodical  literature  has  his  weary 
;  bits  of  ploughed  field  to  grind  over.  He  has 
I  to  give  up  the  best  hours  of  a  precious  day  to 
reading  and  criticising  a  stupid  little  novel, 
or  a  stupid  little  book  of  travels,  or  he  has 
to  write  on  the  Report  of  the  Registrar-Gen- 
eral, or  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Fed- 
erals, or  the  sheep  rot,  or  the  German  Diet, 
or  the  Queen's  visit  to  a  hospital.  There  is 
nothing  grand  or  exciting  in  any  of  these 
■  compositions;  but  the  historian,  or  the  novel- 
ist, or  the  journalist,  if  he  is  a  man  of  sense, 
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knows  that  every  profession  has  its  irksome 
and  trivial  duties,  and  he  may  easily  console 
himself  by  thinking  that  he  is  no  worse  off 
than  his  neighbors.  The  sailor  has  to  pass 
months  on  shore,  reading  in  the  papers  day 
after  day  that  other  people  have  got  the  very 
ships  he  should  like  to  command  ;  the  soldier 
has  to  attend  to  pipeclay  and  parades ;  the  cler- 
gyman has  to  compose  afternoon  sermons  ;  the 
barrister  has  to  go  through  heavy  cases  about 
rights  of  way  or  breaches  of  covenant,  or 
through  Mint  cases  and  prosecutions  for  petty 
larceny.  But  a  professional  man  treats  these 
evils  lightly,  for  they  are  a  part  of  his  pro- 
fession, to  pursue  which  may  stiU  on  the  whole 
give  him  a  solid  and  sensible  satisfaction  ;  and 
the  writer  may  feel  in  the  same  way,  and  be 
quite  ready  to  be  dull  both  to  himself  and 
his  readers,  if  only  this  is  not  to  happen  too 
continually. 

But  this  was  not,  we  may  be  sure,  the  kind 
of  professional  enthusiasm  in  which  Mr. 
Dickens  thought  Mr.  Thackeray  deficient. 
He  wanted  Mr.  Thackeray  to  believe  and  feel 
that  he  was  devoting  himself  to  a  great  and 
glorious  art,  eminently  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, and  raising  its  votary  to  the  topmost 
stars  of  fame.  We  repeat  that,  if  any  nov- 
elist of  genius  likes  to  think  in  this  way  of 
his  calling,  we  can  understand  that  he  may 
do  so  without  aflectation  or  reproach.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  say  that  he  is  bound  to  do  so. 
For,  in  the  fir§t  place,  the  majority  of  writers 
who  have  attained  a  considerable  position  in 
literature  have  not  had  any  conspicuous  pro- 
fessional enthusiasm  of  this  sort.  The  great- 
est name  in  English  literature  is  that  of  a  man 
who  cared  surprisingly  little  about  his  art. 
yhakspeare  wrote  for  money,  not  for  the  sake 
of  art  or  mankind  ;  and  when  he  had  made 
his  money,  he  went  down  to  his  native  town, 
and  lived  there  in  sublime  indifierence  to  ev- 
erything but  the  homely  pleasures  and  the 
homely  successes  of  English  country  life. 
Scott's  view  of  literature  was  that  it  afforded 
an  astonishingly  quick  method  of  becoming  a 
minor  Scotch  laird,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  go  more  degrees  than  that  below  the  zero 
of  professional  enthusiasm.  Other  writers 
of  eminence  have  felt  more  interest  in  their 
own  compositirons ;  but  then  their  pleasure 
has  been  that  which  attends  composing, 
whereas  what  Mr.  Dickens  wants  is  that 
writers  should  feel  proud  of  being  writers. 
Gibbon,  fbr  example,  has  recorded  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  began  and  those 
under  which  he  finished  his  great  work,  and 
he  has  conveyed  to  h)fi  readers  the  feeling 
of  regret  with  which  he  brought  so  vast  an 
undertaking  to  a  successful  close;  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  distinct  no- 
tion of  looking  on  writing  as  an  art  in  which 
he  had  had  the  glory  of  excelling.    In  fact,  this 


feeling  of  the  honor  afd  nobleness  of  being  a 
w-riter,  apart  from  the  interest  in  particular 
compositions, —  a  feeling  which  we  suppose 
Mr.  Dickens  entertained  quite  as  vividly  and 
strongly  while  he  was  writing ' '  Bleak  House ' ' 
as  while  he  was  writing  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit," 
— is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  criticism.  It 
is  the  creation  of  writers  who  have  written  upon 
writing.  It  has  been  suggested  by  those  who 
have  seen  a  hero  in  the  "  Man  of  Letters," 
and  who  have  spoken  of  the  higher  kind  of 
composition  as  of  something  godlike  and  di- 
vine. This,  which  originally  was  the  hom- 
age paid  by  sympathetic  writers  to  genius, 
and  was  the  supreme  flight  of  laudatory  crit- 
icism, has  been  applied  by  writers  to  them- 
selves, and  they  fancy  they  have  fallen  short 
of  their  own  proper  standard  if  they  cannot 
feel  as  enthusiastic  about  themselves  and 
their  doings  as  critics  have  been  about  the 
heroes  of  literature. 

Then,  again,  the  demand  for  a  professional 
enthusiasm  about  writing,  not  only,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  arises  from  a  confusion  between 
the  results  of  criticism  and  the  feelings  nat- 
ural to  a  person  who  may  be  criticised,  but 
it  is  manifestly  an  exaggeration  unless  it  is 
applied  only  to  writers  of  the  first  eminence 
in  their  respective  lines.  If  it  was  a  profes- 
sional enthusiasm  that  all  following  the  pro- 
fession ought  to  have,  those  who  fall  short  of 
the  highest  excellence  ought  to  have  it  in 
their  own  peculiar  degree.  But  we  can  see 
in  a  moment,  if  we  take  special  instances, 
that  not  only  would  it  immediately  seem  ab- 
surd to  ask  for  this  enthusiasm  in  writers 
who,  however  able,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
show  genius  in  their  composition,  but  that, 
if  they  display  any  symptoms  of  it,  there  is  a 
close  connection  between  its  appearance  and 
some  of  their  most  characteristic  defects. 
Scarcely  any  novelist  of  the  present  day  is  so 
successful  or  so  well  deserves  his  success  as 
Mr.  Trollope.  But  it  would  appear  almost 
ludicrous  to  require  that  he  should  believe 
he  is  the  votary  of  a  Uigh  and  glorious  art, 
the  benefactor  of  mankind,  and  an  apostle  of 
the  modern  and  velvety  sort,  because  he 
spends  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  the  de- 
lineation of  countless  young  ladies  and  their 
ways  and  works  in  or  out  of  love.  There  is 
much  that  is  creditable,  and  there  is  very 
much  that  is  pleasant,  in  such  a  way  of  pass- 
ing through  earthly  existence,  but  there  is 
nothing  very  great  or  glorious.  And,  if  we 
compare  Mr.  Trollope  with  other  novelists  of 
the  day  who  are  confessedly  his  inferiors, 
but  who  have,  or  seem  to  have,  a  persuasion 
of  the  grandeur  of  their  calling,  one  manifest 
reason  of  his  superiority  is  that  he  is  more 
natural  and  unaliected,  and  thinks  less  of  him- 
self as  be  writes. 
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From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
SIT  DOWN  IN  THE  LOWEST  ROOM. 

Like  flowers  sequestered  fx-om  the  sun 

And  wind  of  summer,  day  by  day 
I  dwindled  paler,  whilst  my  hair 
Showed  the  first  tinge  of  gray. 

"  Oh,  what  is  life,  that  we  should  live? 
Or  what  is  death,  that  we  must  die? 
A  bursting  bubble  is  our  life  : 
I  also,  what  am  I  ?  " 

"  What  is  your  grief?  now  tell  me,  sweet, 

That  I  may  grieve,"  my  sister  said  ; 
And  stayed  a  white  embroidering  hand 
And  raised  a  golden  head  ; 

Her  tresses  showed  a  richer  mass, 

Her  eyes  looked  softer  than  my  own, 
Her  figure  had  a  statelier  height. 
Her  voice  a  tenderer  tone. 

*'  Some  must  be  second  and  not  first ; 

All  cannot  be  the  first  of  all : 
Is  not  this,  too,  but  vanity  ? 
I  stumble  like  to  fall. 

*'  So  yesterday  I  read  the  acts 

Of  Hector  and  each  clangorous  king 
With  wrathful  great  ^acides  : — 
Old  Homer  leaves  a  sting." 

The  comely  face  looked  up  again. 

The  deft  hand  lingered  on  the  thread  ; 
*'  Sweet,  tell  me  what  is  Homer's  sting. 
Old  Homer's  sting?  "  she  said. 

**  He  stirs  my  sluggish  pulse  like  wine. 

He  melts  me  like  the  wind  of  spice. 
Strong  as  strong  Ajax'  red  right  hand. 
And  grand  like  Juno's  eyes. 

♦*  I  cannot  melt  the  sons  of  men, 
I  cannot  fire  and  tempest-toss : 
Besides,  those  days  were  golden  days. 
Whilst  these  are  days  of  dross." 

She  laughed  a  feminine  low  laugh. 

Yet  did  not  stay  her  dexterous  hand : 
**  Now  tell  me  of  those  days,"  she  said, 
**  When  time  ran  golden  sand." 

*'  Then  men  were  men  of  might  and  right. 

Sheer  might,  at  least,  and  weighty  swords  ; 
Then  men,  in  open  blood  and  fire. 
Bore  witness  to  their  words, 

**  Crest-rearing  kings  with  whistling  spears  ; 

But  if  these  shivered  in  the  shock. 
They  wrenched  up  hundred-rooted  trees. 
Or  hurled  the  effacing  rock. 


"  Then  hnnd  to  hand,  then  foot  to  foot, 

Stern  to  the  death-grip  grappling  then. 
Who  ever  thought  of  gunpowder 
Amongst  these  men  of  men  ? 

"  They  knew  whose  hand  struck  home  the  death. 

They  knew  who  broke  but  would  not  bend. 
Could  venerate  an  equal  foe 

And  scorn  a  laggard  friend. 

"  Calm  in  the  utmost  stress  of  doom. 

Devout  toward  adverse  powers  above. 
They  hated  Avith  intenser  hate. 
And  loved  with  fuller  love. 

**  Then  heavenly  beauty  could  allay 

As  heavenly  beauty  stirred  the  strife  ; 
By  them  a  slave  was  worshipped  more 
Than  is  by  us  a  wife." 

She  laughed  again,  my  sister  laughed. 
Made  answer  o'er  the  labored  cloth : 
'*  I  rather  would  be  one  of  us 
Than  wife  or  slave  or  both." 

**  Oh,  better  then  be  slave  or  wife 

Than  fritter  now  blank  life  away  ; 
Then  night  had  holiness  of  night. 
And  day  was  sacred  day. 

"  The  pi-incess  labored  at  her  loom. 
Mistress  and  handmaiden  alike  ; 
Beneath  their  needles  grew  the  field 
With  warriors  armed  to  strike  ; 

**  Or,  look  again,  dim  Dian's  face 

Gleamed  perfect  through  the  attendant  night ; 
Were  such  not  better  than  those  holes 
Amid  that  waste  of  white  ? 

**  A  shame  it  is,  our  aimless  life  : 

I  rather  from  my  heart  would  feed 
From  silver  dish  in  gilded  stall 

With  wheat  and  wine  the  steed — 

*'  The  faithful  steed  that  bore  my  lord 

In  safety  through  the  hostile  land. 
The  faithful  steed  that  arched  his  neck 
To  fondle  with  my  hand." 

Her  needle  erred  ;  a  moment's  pause, 
A  moment's  patience,  all  was  well. 
Then  she  ;  "  But  just  suppose  the  horse. 
Suppose  the  rider  fell  ? 

**  Then  captive  in  an  alien  house. 

Hungering  on  exile's  bitter  bread, — 
They  happy,  they  who  won  the  lot 
Of  sacrifice,"  she  said. 

Speaking  she  faltered,  while  her  look 

Show^  forth  her  passion  like  a  glass  : 
With  hand  suspended,  kindling  eye. 
Flushed  cheek,  how  fair  she  was ! 
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'  Ah,  well,  be  those  the  days  of  dross  ; 

This,  if  you  will,  the  age  of  gold  ; 
{et  had  those  days  a  spark  of  warmth, 
While  these  are  somewhat  cold — 


*  Are  somewhat  mean  and  cold  and  slow. 

Are  stunted  from  heroic  growth  ; 
We  gain  but  little  when  we  prove 
The  worthlessness  of  both." 


"  But  life  is  in  our  hands,"  she  said  ; 

"  In  our  own  hands  for  gain  or  loss  ; 
Shall  not  the  Sevenfold  Sacred  Fire 
Suffice  to  purge  our  dross  ? 

"  Too  short  a  century  of  dreams. 

One  day  of  work  sufficient  length  : 
Why  should  not  you,  why  should  not  I, 
Attain  heroic  strength  ? 

*'  Our  life  is  given  us  as  a  blank  ; 

Ourselves  must  make  it  blest  or  curst 
Who  dooms  me  I  shall  only  be 
The  second,  not  the  first? 


**  Learn  from  Old  Homer,  if  you  will. 

Such  wisdom  as  his  Books  have  said,- 
In  one  the  acts  of  Ajax  shine, 
In  one  of  Diomed. 


"  Honored  all  heroes  whose  high  deeds 

Through  life  till  death  enlarge  their  span  : 
Only  Achilles  in  his  rage 

And  sloth  is  less  than  man." 


**  Achilles  only  less  than  man  ? 

He  less  than  man  who,  half  a  god, 
Discomfited  all  Greece  with  rest, 
Cowed  Ilion  with  a  nod  ? 

"  He  oflfered  vengeance,  lifelong  grief 

To  one  dear  ghost,  uncounted  price  , 
Beasts,  Trojans,  adverse  gods,  himself, 
Heaped  up  the  sacrifice. 

'*  Self-immolated  to  his  friend. 

Shrined  in  world's  wonder.  Homer's  page. 
Is  this  the  man,  the  less  than  men. 
Of  this  degenerate  age?  " 

"  Gross  from  his  acorns,  tusky  boar 

Does  memorable  acts  like  his  ; 
So  for  her  snared  ofiended  young 
Bleeds  the  swart  lioness." 


But  here  she  paused  ;  our  eyes  had  met, 

And  I  was  whitening  with  the  jeer  ; 

She  rose  :  "  I  went  too  far,"  she  said  ; 

Spoke  low,  "  Forgive  me,  dear. 


"  To  me  our  days  seem  pleasant  days. 
Our  home  a  haven  of  pui'e  content  ; 
Forgive  me  if  I  said  tco  much, 
So  much  more  than  I  meant. 

'*  Homer,  though  greater  than  his  gods. 
With  rough-hewn  virtues  was  sufficed 
And  rough-hewn  men  ;  but  what  are  su3h 
To  us  who  learn  of  Christ  ?  " 

The  much-moved  pathos  of  her  voice. 
Her  almost  tearful  eyes,  her  cheek 
Grown  pale,  confessed  the  strength  of  love 
Which  only  made  her  speak  ; 

For  mild  she  was,  of  few  soft  words, 

Most  gentle,  easy  to  be  led. 
Content  to  listen  when  I  spoke 
And  reverence  what  I  said  ; 


I,  elder  sister  by  six  years  ; 

Not  half  so  glad  or  wise  or  good  ; 
Her  words  rebuked  my  secret  self 
And  shamed  me  where  I  stood. 

She  never  guessed  her  words  reproved 

A  silent  envy  nursed  within, 
A  selfish,  souring  discontent 
Pride-born,  the  devil's  sin. 

I  smiled,  half  bitter,  half  in  jest, 

'*  The  wisest  man  of  all  the  wise 
Left  for  his  summary  of  life 
*  Vanity  of  vanities.' 

'*  Beneath  the  sun  there's  nothing  ne?r ; 

Men  flow,  men  ebb,  mankind  flows  on  ; 
If  I  am  wearied  of  my  life, 
Why,  so  was  Solomon. 

♦'  Vanity  of  vanities  he  preached 

Of  all  he  found,  of  all  he  sought ; 
Vanity  of  vanities,  the  gist 

Of  all  the  words  he  taught 

*'  This  in  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 

In  Homer's  page,  in  all,  we  find  ; 
As  the  sea  is  not  filled,  so  yearns 
Man's  universal  mind. 


*'  This  Homer  felt,  who  gave  his  men 

With  glory  but  a  transient  state  ; 
His  very  Jove  could  not  reverse 
Irrevocable  fate. 

*'  Uncertain  all  their  lot  save  this  — 

Who  wins  must  lose,  who  lives  must  die  ; 
All  trodden  out  into  the  dark 
Alike,  all  vanity." 

She  scarcely  answered  when  I  paused. 
But  rather  to  herself  said,  "  One 
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Is  here,"  low-voiced  and  loving,  '*  yea, 
Greater  than  Solomon." 


So  both  were  silent,  she  and  I. 

She  laid  her  work  aside,  and  went 
Into  the  garden-walks,  like  spring, 
All  gracious  with  content, 

A  little  graver  than  her  wont, 

Because  her  words  had  fretted  me  ; 
Not  warbling  quite  her  merriest  tune 
Birdlike  from  tree  to  tree. 

I  chose  a  book  to  read  and  dream  ; 

Yet  all  the  while  with  furtive  eyes 
Marked  how  she  made  her  choice  of  flowers 
Intuitively  wise. 

And  ranged  them  with  instinctive  taste 

Which  all  my  books  had  failed  to  teach  ; 
Fresh  rose  herself,  and  daintier 
Than  blossom  of  the  peach. 

By  birthright  higher  than  myself. 

Though  nestling  of  the  self-same  nest ; 
No  fault  of  hers,  no  fault  of  mine. 
But  stubborn  to  digest. 

I  watched  her,  till  my  book  unmarked 

Slid  noiseless  to  the  velvet  floor  ; 
I  Till  all  the  opulent  summer-world 
Looked  poorer  than  before. 

Just  then  her  busy  fingers  ceased. 

Her  fluttered  color  went  and  came  ; 
I  knew  whose  step  was  on  the  walk. 
Whose  voice  would  name  her  name. 

■»  *  *  *  if  If  If 

Well,  twenty  years  have  passed  since  then  ; 

My  sister  now,  a  stately  wife 
Still  fair,  looks  back  in  peace  and  sees 
The  longer  half  of  life — 

The  longer  half  of  prosperous  life, 
With  little  grief  or  fear  or  fret : 
She  loved,  and,  loving  long  ago. 
Is  loved  and  loving  yet. 

A  husband  honored,  brave. 

Is  her  main  wealth  in  all  the  world  ; 
And  next  to  him  one  like  herself, 
One  daughter  golden-curled  ; 

Fair  image  of  her  own  fair  youth. 

As  beautiful  and  as  serene, 
With  almost  such  another  love 
As  her  own  love  has  been. 

Yet,  though  of  world-wide  charity. 

And  in  her  home  most  tender  dove. 
Her  treasure  and  her  heart  are  stored 
In  the  home-land  of  love  : 


She  thrives,  God's  blessed  husbandry  ; 

She  like  a  vine  is  full  of  fruit ; 
Her  passion-flower  climbs  up  toward  heaven 
Though  earth  still  binds  its  root. 

I  sit  and  watch  my  sister's  face  ; 

How  little  altered  since  the  hours 
When  she,  a  kind,  light-hearted  girl. 
Gathered  her  garden  flowers  ; 

Her  song  just  mellowed  by  regret 

For  having  teased  me  with  her  talk  ; 
Then  all-forgetful  as  she  heard 
One  step  upon  the  walk. 

While  I  ?   ,  I  sat  alone  and  watched 

My  lot  in  life,  to  live  alone. 
In  mine  own  world  of  interests. 
Much  felt  but  little  shown. 

Not  to  be  first :  how  hard  to  learn 
That  lifelong  lesson  of  the  past ; 
Line  graven  on  line  and  stroke  on  stroke  : 
But,  thank  God,  learned  at  last. 


So  now  in  patience  I  possess 

My  soul  year  after  tedious  year, 
Content  to  take  the  lowest  place. 
The  place  assigned  me  here. 

Yet  sometimes,  when  I  feel  my  strength 
Most  weak,  and  life  most  burdensome, 
I  lift  mine  eyes  up  to  the  hills 

From  whence  my  help  shall  cpme  ; 


Yea,  sometimes  still  I  lift  my  hes 
To  the  archangelic  trumpet  h\i\ 
When  all  deep  secrets  shall  be  shoi 
And  many  last  be  first. 

Christina  G.  Rossetti. 
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SEED  GROWING  SECRETLY. 

BY   HENRY   VAUGHN. 

If  this  world's  friends  might  see  but  jjnce 
What  some  poor  man  may  ofteo  feel. 

Glory  and  gold,  and  crowns  and  thrones, 
They  soon  would  quit  and  learn  to  kneel. 

What  needs  a  conscience  calm  and  bright 
Within  itself,  an  outward  test  ? 

Who  breaks  his  glass  to  take  more  light 
Makes  way  for  storms  into  his  rest. 

Then  bless  thy  secret  growth,  nor  catch 
At  noise,  but  thrive  unseen  and  dumb  ;  • 

Keep  clean,  bear  fruit,  earn  life  and  watch' 
Till  the  white-wiuged  reapers  come.        ^ 
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ON  PICKET  DUTY. 
[Tliis  poem  will  derive  special  interest  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  the  sister  of  the  late 
lamented  Theodore  Winthrop.] 

Within  a  green  and  shadowy  wood, 
Circled  with  spring,  alone  I  stood  : 
The  nook  was  peaceful,  fair,  and  good. 

The  wild-plum  blossoms  lured  the  bees  ; 
The  birds  sang  madly  in  the  trees  ; 
Magnolia-scents  were  on  the  breeze. 

All  else  was  silent ;  but  the  ear 
Caught  sounds  of  distant  bugle  clear. 
And  heard  the  bullets  whistle  near, — 

When  from  the  winding  river's  shore 

The  rebel  guns  began  to  roar. 

And  ours  to  answer,  thundering  o'er  ; 

And  echoed  from  the  wooded  hill. 

Repeated  and  repeated  still. 

Through  all  my  soul  they  seemed  to  thrill. 

For,  as  their  rattling  storm  awoke, 
And  loud  and  fast  the  discord  broke, 
In  rude  and  trenchant  words  they  spoke. 

*'  We  hate  / "  boomed  fiercely  o'er  the  tide  ; 
•*We  fear  not  !  "  fi'om  the  other  side  ; 
"  We  strike  !  "  the  rebel  guns  replied. 

Quick  roared  our  answer,  '•  We  defend  !  " 
*^Our  ri(jhts !  "  the  battle-sounds  contend  ; 
"  The  rights  of  all  !  "  we  answer  send. 

"  We  conquer  !  "  rolled  across  the  wave  ; 
"We  persevere  !  "  our  answer  gave  ; 
*^Our  chivalry  !  "  they  wildly  rave. 

**  Ours  are  the  brave  .' "    *'  Be  ours  the  free!  " 
"^e  ours  the  slave,  the  masters  we!  " 
"On  us  their  blood  no  more  shall  be  !  " 

As  when  some  magic  word  is  spoken, 
By  which  a  wizard  spell  is  broken, 
There  was  a  silence  at  that  token. 

The  wild  birds  dared  once  more  to  sing, 
I  heard  the  pineboughs  whispering. 
And  trickling  of  a  silver  spring. 

Then  crashing  forth  with  smoke  and  din, 
Once  more  the  rattling  sounds  begin. 
Our  iron  lips  roll  forth,  "  We  win  !  " 

And  dull  and  wavering  in  the  gale 
That  rushed  in  giists  across  the  vale 
Came  back  the  faint  reply,  "  We  fail !  '* 

And  then  a  word,  both  stern  and  sad. 

From  throat  of  huge  Columbiad, — 

*•  Blind  fools  and  traitors,  ye  are  mad  !  " 

Again  the  rebel  answer  came, 
Muffled  and  slow,  as  if  in  shame, — 
'*Alli  all  is  lost !  '*  in  smoke  and  flame. 

Now  bold  and  strong  and  stern  as  Fate 
The  Union  guns  sound  forth,  "  We  wait  !  ^' 
Faint  comes  the  distant  cry,  "  Too  late  !  " 


•*  Return,  return  !  "  our  cannon  said  ; 

And,  as  the  smoke  rolled  overhead, 

"  We  dare  not!  "  was  the  answer  dread. 

Then  came  a  sound,  both  loud  and  clear, 
A  godlike  word  of  hope  and  clieer, — 
"  Forgiveness  !  "  echoed  far  and  near  ; 

As  when  beside  some  death-bed  still 
We  watch,  and  wait  God's  solemn  will, 
A  blue-bh-d  warbles  his  soft  trill. 

.  I  clinched  my  teeth  at  that  blest  word 
And  angry,  muttered,  '*  Not  so,  Lord  ! 
The  only  answer  is  the  sword  !  ' ' 

I  thought  of  Shiloh's  tainted  air. 

Of  Richmond's  prisons,  foul  and  bare. 

And  murdered  heroes,  young  and  fair, — 

Of  block  and  lash  and  overseer, 
And  dark,  mild  faces  pale  with  fear. 
Of  baying  hell-hounds  panting  near. 

But  then  the  gentle  story  told 
My  childhood,  in  the  days  of  old. 
Rang  out  its  lessons  manifold. 

0  prodigal,  and  lost !  arise 

i\.nd  read  the  welcome  blest  that  lies 

In  a  kind  Father's  patient  eyes  ! 

Thy  elder  brother  grudges  not 

The  lost  and  found  should  share  his  lot. 

And  wrong  in  concord  be  forgot. 

Thus  mused  I,  as  the  hours  went  by, 
Till  the  relieving  guard  drew  nigh, 
And  then  was  challenge  and  reply. 

And  as  I  hastened  back  to  line, 

It  seemed  an  omen  half  divine 

That  *'  Concord  "  was  the  countersign. 

— Atlantic  Monthly. 
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What  signify  the  care  and  pain 

That  [  must  yet  endui-e. 
The  loss  of  Love — the  Love  in  vain. 

The  crime  of  being  poor  ? 

I've  an  estate  of  solid  earth. 

Nor  broad  nor  very  deep, 
W^here  wild  winds  blow  and  dairies  grow. 

And  moonlight  shadows  sleep. 

■'Tis  six  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide, 

Shut  out  from  sorrow's  call  ; 
It  shall  be  mine  some  happy  day — 

Enough  though  it  be  small. 

Till  trump  of  doom  it  shall  be  mine. 

And  make  amends  for  all — 
Lost  health,  lost  heart,  lost  love,  lost  hope  ! 

More  than  amends  for  all. 

[ — Charles  Mackay. 
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From  Fraser's  Magazine. 
JEM  NASH,  THE  DULL  BOY. 
"  How  I  wish  my  uncle  and  aunt  would  un- 
derstand that  Jem  is  stupid  !    There  they  are 
persuading   themselves  that   he  is  idle  and 
careless,  and  unmindful  of  the  sacrifices  they 
have  made  for  his  sake ;  and  making  them- 
selves and  poor  dear  Annie  (to  say  nothing 
of  Jem  himself)  miserable,  and  all  because 
they  wont    see   that,  as   nurse   says,    '  you 
can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.' 
Harry  says  he  works  fearfully  hard,  and  is 
more  pudding-headed  than  ever.     I  suppose 
it  is  very  presumptuous  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  one's  uncle  and  aunt,  and  that  I  ought  to 
believe  that  all  these  years  of  torture  have 
been  necessary  ;  but  to  my  mind  Jem  is  more 
of  a  martyr  than  a  sinner.     People  are  born 
to  be  dull  or  clever  I  suppose,  as  well  as  tall 
or  short.     What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if 
their  families  could  take  thfe  measure  of  their 
intellect,  and  not  expect  it  to  stretch  at  will!" 
So  thought  Louisa  as  she  impatiently  stretched 
an  elastic  band  between  her  fingers  until  it 
snapped  in  two  ;  and  then  she  embarked  in  a 
simile  between  intellect  and  india-rubber,  in 
which  she  found  more  amusement  than  we,  I 
think,  should  do. 

Louisa  was  staying  at  Ash  ford  Rectory 
when  she  indulged. in  the  foregoing  soliloquy, 
with  her  aunt  and  her  aunt's  husband,  the 
Rev.  James  Nash.  Her  brother  Harry  was 
at  school  with  Jem  Nash,  and  they  were 
spending  part  of  their  holidays  together  at 
Ash  ford. 

Ashford  was  not  an  ugly  place,  and  the 
Rectory  was  a  tidy  and  moderately  comfort- 
able house.  Life  might  have  been  easy  and 
pleasant  enough  there  but  for  a  constant  sense 
of  effort  and  striving.  Mr.  Nash  had  in  a 
great  meiasure  made  his  own  fortune  in  life  ; 
but  his  fortune,  such  as  it  was,  did  not  alto- 
gether satisfy  him.  He  had  a  good  capacity, 
great  industry,  had  begun  early  to  show  a 
decided  predilection  for  study,  had  steadily 
persevered  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difficulties,  had  gained  a  scholarship,  had  in 
consequence  been  allowed  to  go  to  the  Uni- 
versity, had  there  distinguished  himself,  and 
taken  a  fellowship ;  and  when  he  relinquished 
that  for  a  living  which  was  given  to  him  ex- 
pressly on  the  ground  that  the  patron  had  the 
♦'  full  assurance  that  he  could  not  make  a 
better  use  of  the  power  entrusted  to  him  than 
ijQ  securing  for  Ashford  the  services  of  a  man 


so  distinguished  by  his  learning,  industry," 
etc.,  etc., ;  and  when  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  well-to-do  country  gentleman,  whose 
family  would  assuredly  have  objected  to  the 
match,  had  he  not  been  so  distinguished  ;  he 
saw  in  these  pieces  of  good  fortune,  not  the 
legitimate  result  of  his  labors  and  self-denial, 
but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  rewards,  the 
first  steps  gained  in  that  ascent  that  was  to 
lead  him  at  lastrto  the  most  prominent  places 
in  his  profession.  This  expectation  had  also 
encouraged  him  in  beginning  his  married  life 
comfortably,  i.e.,  in  living  fully  up  to  his 
income.  The  income  was  so  sure  speedily  to 
become  larger,  and  he  wished  that  his  wife 
should  feel  as  little  difference  as  possible  be- 
tween life  with  him  and  life  in  her  old  home. 
Time  had  sped,  however,  and  the  income  had 
remained  stationary.  Many  old  friends  and 
acquaintances  had  passed  him  in  the  race ; 
many  whom  he  felt  to  be  in  every  respect  his 
inferiors.  He  had  set  himself  a  hard  task. 
Could  he  have  confessed  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  all  would  have  been  well  :  but  this 
was  not  his  way  ;  irritated  and  depressed  by 
disappointments,  he  wished  to  believe  that  he 
never  had  had  any  disappointments  at  all. 

Of  course  with  "  society  constituted  as  it 
was,  no  man  without  interest  could  get  on, 
and  no  man  of  common  sense  could  expect  it 
to  be  otherwise."  Poor  Mr.  Nash  !  If  they 
might  have  been  all  disappointed  together, 
and  all  admitted  that  they  were  poor  together, 
how  happy  they  might  have  been  ;  but  that 
anything  but  success  and  prosperity  should 
ever  visit  Mr.  Nash  was  a  heresy  not  to  be 
named  in  the  family.  And  though  Mrs.  Nash 
grew  worn  and  faded  in  her  unceasing  efforts 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  the  whole  house- 
hold wasmade  irritable  by  the  constant  watch- 
ing and  worrying  over  the  expenditure  of  a 
shilling,  the  subject  was  never  discussed,  and 
shabbiness  crept  upon  them,  unnoticed  if  not 
unfelt. 

Their  three  children  were,  Annie,  a  year 
or  two  older  than  Jem  ;  Jem,  our  hero  ;  and 
Mary,  a  year  or  two  his  junior. 

Jem  was  a  stTipid  fellow.  He  had  been  a 
dull,  sleepy  baby,  a  big,  awkward  child ; 
always  spilling,  breaking,  and  tumbling  over 
everything  in  a  heavy,  matter-of-fact  manner ; 
never  profiting  by  his  many  experiences  in 
the  form  of  bruises,  cuts,  or  scoldings  ;  never 
clearly  understanding  that  any  one  event  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  any  other ;  never 
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able  to  take  in  more  than  one  idea  at  a 
time. 

Poor  Jem !  He  might  have  done  very  well, 
had  he  been  born  heir  to  some  thousands  a 
year.  In  a  happy  and  genial  atmosphere  his 
eelf-confidence  might  have  received  sufficient 
nurture  to  enable  him  to  pass  muster  among 
his  peers,  and  be  pronounced  in  the  county 
(even  apart  from  his  fine  horses  and  fine  wines) 
a  very  good  fellow. 

As  it  was,  he  was  expected  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world,  and  his  proud  but 
timid  parents  watched  him  with  the  most  ag- 
gravating anxiety  from  his  cradle.  His  sisters 
were  quick  little  things.  Curious — he  never 
was  ;  confiding — he  never  could  express  him- 
self ;  observant — he  only  understood  his  fel- 
low-creatures well  enough  to  feel  no  interest 
in  their  concerns  ;  but  he  was  the  hope  of  the 
family. 

Mr.  Nash  used  to  sit  and  plan  all  that 
*'  James  "  might  accomplish  in  these  days 
of  open  competition,  when  James  was  an  in- 
nocent infant  sucking  his  large  red  thumb, 
trying  the  veracity,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the 
ingenuity,  of  every  lady  visitor  to  the  house, 
80  difficult  was  it  to  discover  where  the  moth- 
er's weak  point  might  be  in  that  shapeless, 
doughy-looking  mass. 

Mr.  Nash  had  not  got  on  in  the  world  as 
well  as  he  would  have  wished  ;  but  then  he 
had  never  had  the  chance  that  James  would 
have.  James  would  easily  be  able  to  provide 
a  home  for  the  two  girls  if  anything  should 
happen  to  him  and  Mrs.  Nash.  He  was  de- 
termined to  spare  no  painsor  expense  in  his 
education,  and  he  should  be  one  of  that  band 
who  would  prove  to  the  world  what  lights 
England  had  hitherto  hidden  under  the  bushel 
of  aristocratic  influence  and  corruption. 

Jem  certainly  took  some  time  to  master  his 
alphabet,  and  labored  under  a  chronic  confu- 
sion as  to  B  and  R  up  to  a  very  mature  age 
of  childhood  ;  but  then  to  be  "  slow  but  sure  " 
was  what  Mr.  Nash  always  wished  for  his 
boy.  He  would  hai^e  been  "  quite  disap- 
pointed, had  he  been  as  quick  and  volatile  as 
Mary  was."  Jem's  lessons  in  arithmetic 
were  long  remembered  in  the  family.  And 
his  little  sister's  ideal  of  the  acme  of  human 
woe  was  Jem  one  lovely  summer's  day,  forbid- 
den to  go  out  until  a  certain  sum  was  finished. 
Lying  first  on  his  back,  then,  as  time  went  on 
and  his  brain  grew  more  hopelessly  clouded, 
an.  bis  face,  his  thumbs  in  his  ears,  that  he 


might  not  hear  the  birds,  and  worse  than  that, 
Basil's  impatient  bark  of  joy  at  Mary  throw- 
ing sticks  and  dawdling  near  the  house  with 
him,  waiting,  as  Jem  well  knew,  for  him  ; 
his  fingers  through  his  thick,  heavy  hair,  re- 
peating by  rote,  but  without  one  ray  of  com- 
prehension, the  rule  that>ought  to  have  made 
it  all  clear  to  him.  Tears  at  last  dropped 
slowly  one  by  one  on  the  slate  under  his  nose. 
I  think  he  was  occupied  in  wondering  how 
long  it  would  be  before  the  round  drops  would 
join  together  and  make  a  stream,  and  in  ju- 
diciously guiding  their  course  by  tilting  the 
slate,  when  Mary  came  in.  Angry  to  be  dis- 
covered thus,  his  tears  were  dashed  away  by 
slaty  fingers.  In  spite  of  her  intense  sympa- 
thy, she  could  hardly  help  laughing  at  the  ef- 
fect of  the  dirty  furrows  all  across  his  woe- 
begone countenance.  Poor  Jem !  the  rule 
had  been  explained  so  often,  and  was  so  self- 
evident  to  his  father,  that  his  failing  to  ac- 
complish his  task  was  put  down  to  obstinacy, 
and  it  was  considered  a  moral  duty  to  con- 
quer him.  He  ijpver  got  out  all  day,  had 
bread  and  water  for  supper,  went  early  to 
bed,  slept  like  a  top,  and  was  quite  as  stupid 
and  almost  as  imperturbably  contented  and 
happy  as  usual  next  day.  At  night  his  mother 
lingered  in  his  room,  spoke  to  him  lovingly, 
but  gravely,  told  him  how  his  own  future  and 
that  of  those  who  loved  him  depended  mainly 
on  his  own  exertions,  etc.,  etc. ;  how  he  must 
try  always  to  do  his  very  best,  and  not  let 
'*  temper  "  interfere.  Jem  found  out  at  last 
that  she  alluded  to  his  unfortunate  sum  of  the 
day  before,  and  began  an  emphatic  assurance 
that  he  couldnH  really  .  .  .  but  was  immedi- 
ately implored  not  to  add  another  fault  to  that 
of  yesterday,  kissed,  told  to  pray  to  be  an 
honest  and  truthful  boy,  to  love  and  obey  his 
father,  and  left  alone,  puzzled,  but  hardly  sad. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  sense  of  being  a 
continual  source  of  disappointment  and  vexa- 
tion to  those  around  him  began  to  tell  upon 
him,  and  he  grew  morose  and  rough.  It  was 
"  his  own  fault,"  he  had  "  no  one  to  blame 
but  himself,"  as  the  world  says  so  often  and  so 
glibly,  if  he  were  misunderstood.  He  chose 
to  show  no  feeling,  and  even  his  mother  be- 
gan to  think  that  he  had  very  little.  Of  how 
she  sorrowed,  and  how  she  prayed,  and  how 
her  husband's  bitter  tone  about  the  boy  smote 
her  to  her  very  heart,  I  mean  to  say  nothing. 

His  sister  Mary,  who  was  clever  and  young- 
er than  he  was,  was  quite  unconsciously  very 
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hard  on  poor  Jem.  She  found  it  very  easy  to 
do  all  her  lessons,  and  knew  perfectly  well 
that  when  she  failed,  it  was  her  own  fault ; 
and  she  had  not  yet  learned  that  people  are  not 
all  made  alike.  Annie,  who  was  older,  sus- 
pected the  truth  ;  but  it  would  have  been 
such  an  insult  to  the  family  to  breathe  it  that 
she  hardly  dare  confess  her  suspicion  to  her- 
self. She  had  once  in  a  daring  mood  tried 
the  experiment  of  announcing  that  she  did 
not  believe  that  Jem  could  learn  as  much  or 
as  quickly  as  she  could,  and  was  not  nearly 
as  clever  :  but  as  the  only  result  had  been  a 
lecture  on  vanity  and  conceit,  she  now  con- 
tented herself  with  doing  all  the  lessons  they 
did  in  common  lazily  and  carelessly,  partly 
for  her  own  sake,  but  partly,  let  us  hope,  for 
his.     One  day  Mary  came  running  to  her. 

"Oh,  Annie!  poor  Jem  is  so  miserable; 
he  says  he  knows  he  is  a  stupid  lout,  and  that 
he  wishes  he  had  never  been  born.  He  won- 
ders if  it  would  be  very  wicked  to  drovm  him- 
self, or  to  run  away.  He  is  a  burden  and 
disappointment  to  papa  and  mamma,  and 
never  can  be  anything  else." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  this,  Mary  ?  " 

♦'  Oh,  no ;  but  I  was  on  my  seat  in  the  tree 
by  the  river,  and  thought  I  would  hide  for 
fun.  He  came  down  talking  to  Dash,  and 
would  not  let  him  go,  but  lay  down  with  him, 
and  told  him  all  this,  and  asked  him  if  he 
loved  him.  Then  I  am  almost  sure  he  cried  ; 
80  of  course  I  did  not  dare  come  out,  he  would 
have  been  so  very  cross.  I  was  so  afraid  Dash 
would  discover  me ;  but  luckily  a  large  rat 
came  out  and  ran  along  by  the  hedge,  so  they 
both  ran  after  him,  and  I  crept  out  and  came 
here.  But,  Annie,  what  does  Jem  mean? 
Will  he  drown  himself?  Must  T  go  and  tell 
mamma?  " 

Annie  affected  to  be  very  calm,  and  supe- 
rior to  Mary's  fears  ;  told  her  that  she  was  a 
foolish  child,  and  that  Jem  had  been  talking 
nonsense ;  proved  quite  to  Mary's  satisfaction 
that  as  she  had  overheard  by  accident  what 
Jem  had  never  meant  for  other  ears  than  those 
of  old  Dash,  she  ought  not  to  tell  any  one,  or 
to  allude  to  her  guilty  knowledge  before  Jem 
himself.  So  she  sent  Mary  away  full  of  the 
importance  of  having  a  secret;  openly  con- 
demning Jem  very  severely  for  being  so 
wicked,  secretly  admiring  and  respecting  him 
more  than  she  had  ever  done  before.  He 
had  dared  to  think  and  feel  as  she  could  not. 
Mary  looked  at  his  stolid  countenance  as  he 


devoured  his  bread  and  butter  that  evening 
with  real  awe,  and  went  to  bed,  after  cun- 
ningly getting  out  of  her  nurse  some  infor- 
mation as  to  suicides,  to  imagine  Jem  being 
buried  at  midnight  where  four  roads  meet, 
with  a  stake  thtough  his  heart,  and  woke  in 
the  morning  with  a  horrified  sensation  at  her 
own  want  of  feeling  and  hardness  of  heart, 
as  she  recollected  tliat  she  had  at  last  fallen 
asleep  while  calmly  wondering  whether  the 
four  lanes  by  the  pond  would  do,  or  whether 
they  would  take  him  all  the  way  to  Ashton 
Cross.  It  would  be  a  lonp;  walk  at  midnight ; 
but  then  the  roads  were  so  much  wider.     , 

Annie  had  been  anything  but  really  calm 
when  Mary  left  her,  and  had  pondered  and 
thought  and  planned,  till  she  had  suddenly 
awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  it  was  very 
late.  And  where  was  Jem  ?  She  threw  her 
shawl  over  her  head  and  rushed  out,  prepared 
for  any  catastrophe,  and  met,  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  house,  Jem  and  Dash  in  full 
glee.  They  had  killed  their  rat ;  and  any- 
thing less  tragic  than  their  appearance  at  that 
moment  could  not  well  be  imagined.  She 
felt  an  unusual  glow  of  satisfaction  in  seeing 
Jem  happy,  and  was  running  up  to  him,  feel- 
ing that  ehe  should  like  immensely  to  give 
him  a  kiss,  and  show  him  that  some  one  liked 
him,  by  listening  with  the  most  intelligent 
interest  she  could  command  to  the  history  of 
the  rat-hunt,  when  Mr.  Nash's  voice  ,  was 
heard. 

"  Who  can  have  left  the  gate  of  the  field 
down  there  open?  1  had  it  tied  up  on  pur- 
pose to  keep  the  calf  in  :  now  some  idiot  has 
not  only  untied  it,  but  left  it  wide  open,  and 
no  doubt  the  calf  is  half  a  mile  off,  or  in  the 
village  by  this  time." 

"Oh,  Jem,  was  it  you?"  whispers  Atinie. 

"  Well,  how  did  I  know  I  was  to  shut  the 
gate?  "  responds  Jem. 

"  Didn't  you  hear  papa  talking  about  it  at 
breakfast  this  morning,  and  afterward  in  the 
garden,  telling  Andrew  about  it?" 

No,  Jem  had  heard  nothing  ;  he  never  did 
hear,  It  seemed  to  Annie. 

"  Annie,"  said  Mr.  Nash,  "  do  you  know 
how  that  gate  came  to  be  open  ?  ' ' 

Poor  Annie  !  she  always  knew  or  guessed 
everything,  and  was  well  used  to  be  appealed 
to  ;  but  she  felt  now  as  though  she  were  aid- 
ing and  abetting  suicide  as  she  answered, 
hesitating, — 

"Oh,  papa — I  think — Jem  ^c?  to  open  the 
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gate  to  help  Dash  to  kill  a  rat/  Good  old 
dog,  Dash,"  she  went  on,  hoping  to  make  a 
diversion  in  Jem's  favor  by  patting  and  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  dog.  "  Jem  didn't  know 
about  the  calf,  you  see." 

"  James,"  said  the  awful  voice,  "when 
you  found  the  gate  tied  up,  instead  of  open 
as  usual,  did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  this 
was  done  for  a  reason? " 

No;  Jem  opened  his  mouth,  looked,  it 
must  be  confessed,  sheepish  enough  to  pro- 
voke the  most  indulgent  of  parents,  and  held 
his  tongue. 

"  Well,  sir,  go  along  now.  Get  the  calf 
bac'k  somehow,  tie  up  the  gate  and  that  fool 
of  a  dog,  and  come  in  to  your  t^a  as  soon  as 
you  can." 

Annie  had  meantime  matured  a  plan  for 
saving  time  for  Jem.  She  knew  that  his 
Latin  for  next  day  was  still  unlearned,  and 
that  he  would  never  know  it  if  he  did  not 
give  it  an  hour  or  two's  study  (she  had  just 
done  it  in  half  an  hour) ,  so  she  ran  after  him 
to  tell  him  that  she  had  seen  Bob,  the  gar- 
dener's boy,  go  into  the  cottage,  and  that  he 
had  better  give  him  sixpence  (she  had  one 
ready) ,  and  make  him  go  for  the  calf. 

"  Jem  !  "  she  called,  "  Jem  !  Jem !  " 

No,  Jem  would  not  come  back ;  he  dreaded 
some  new  message  or  order. 

Oh,  if  he  were  only  quick  enough  to  see  from 
her  face  that  she  wanted  to  help  him  !  She 
ran  after  him  ;  but  she  knew  her  father  would 
not  let  her  run  past  the  turning.  Sure 
enough,  she  is  called  back  ;  told  "  not  to  be  a 
goose.  What  was  the  good  of  her  going  too  ? 
Did  she  want  anything?  " 

='  Oh,  no,  nothing." 

"  Well,  then,  come  and  take  a  turn  with 
me." 

She  came,  and  was  less  of  a  companion  to 
her  father  than  usual.  She  forgot  to  be  sur- 
prised when  she  heard  that  Farmer  Barton 
had  sent  his  boy  to  school;  forgot  to  "be 
sure,"  from  that  fact,  that  he  meant  very 
soon  to  give  way  about  that  path  through  his 
farm,  and  be  good  friends  with  "  the  parson." 
The  parson,  unwittingly,  perhaps,  had  counted 
upon  this  assurance,  and  missed  the  sympathy 
he  was  so  used  to,  and  went  in  depressed, 
and  more  than  ever  convinced  that  all  is  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit.  He  sat  down  before 
the  quire  of  blue  paper  that  before  the  end 
of  the  week  would  be  a  sermon.  Surely,  he 
would   be  able  to  write  a  telling  discourse 


against  the  love  of  this  world.  He  found  it 
such  a  wearisome  place,  he  was  fully  con- 
vinced that  he  had  overcome  it. 

Annie  tried  in  vain  to  imagine  the  state  of 
mind  that  would  qirietly  acquiesce  in  the 
certainty  of  suffering  and  disgrace  for  the 
morrow,  without  making  an  effort  to  avert 
it.  She  nearly  persuaded  herself  that  Jem 
must  have  had  some  better  plan  than  hers 
when  he  ran  off. 

"  Will  he  never  come  back  ?  He  has  had 
time  to  go  to  the  village  twice  over.  But  he 
can't  well  run  away  or  drown  himself,  with 
Dash  as  a  companion,  that  is  one  comfort." 

At  last  he  appeared,  having,  it  was  hoped, 
effected  all  that  was  required  of  him,  and 
was  gulping  down  his  cold  tea  in  hot  haste, 
when  his  father  stumbled  into  the  room  very 
nearly  head  foremost,  and  Dash  rushed  in, 
muddy  and  howling,  from  between  his  legs. 
Of  course  he  jumped  up  on  Jem,  who  of 
course  dropped  his  teacup.  Mr.  Nash  could 
bear  most  things  better  than  any  loss  of  dig- 
nity. He  felt  that  he  had  looked  ridiculous, 
and  was  very  angry — would  hardly  listen  to 
Jem's  assurance  that  he  had  tied  up  the  dog. 
Jem  bad  done  so  ;  but  he  had  tied  him  to  a 
ring  that  every  one  else  in  the  house  knew 
had  been,  broken  a  week  ago,  and  had  never 
thought  of  looking  for  himself  to  see  that  all 
was  ri(yht.  He  never  did  think,  as  he  was 
told  now  roughly  enough  by  the  discomposed 
Mr.  Nash,  who  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  the 
servant  to  tie  up  the  disconsolate  dog.  Mary 
tries  to  give  him  a  pat  as  he  slinks  by  her ; 
but  Dash  is  too  conscience-stricken  to  be  com- 
forted, and  thought  that  even  her  hand  was 
raised  against  him.  I  wonder  if  the  neigh- 
bor's dog  detected  the  depths  of  contrition 
that  were  stirring  within  him  as  he  howled 
to  the  moon  that  night? 

Annie  was  too  much  vexed,  for  her  mother's 
sake,  at  the  stain  that  would  be  so  evident  on 
the  carpet  that  had  just  been  remade — at  the 
loss  of  one  of  the  new  dozen  of  teacups  that 
had  been  bought  at  last,  after  so  much  con- 
sideration and  consultation — too  much  occu- 
pied in  rubbing  and  putting  to  rights  to  feel 
at  the  moment  keenly  for  Jem.  But  she 
heard  her  father's  parting  allusion  to  his 
Latin  ;  and  the  ominous  slam  of  the  door  up- 
stairs, as  he  went  off  to  bed,  struck  painfully 
on  her  heart.  Jem  had  at  last  been  worried 
enough,  and  was  sulky.  Annie  doubted 
and  wavered,  and  put  her  hand  on  the  lock 
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of  his  door,  and  took  it  oiF  again,  a  dozen 
times  as  she  passed  it  an  hour  later  on  her 
way  to  bed.  At  last  she  peeped  in  ;  the 
lifjht  was  out,  and  she  was  more  distressed  to 
see  him  sleeping  peacefully  than  she  would 
have  been  to  find  him  crying,  as  she  would 
have  done,  had  a  tenth  part  of  his  troubles 
that  day  fallen  to  her  lot — or  painfully  toil- 
ing at  his  Latin,  cross  and  angry,  as  she  had 
imagined  him. 

Poor  Jem !  even  Annie  did  not  then  do 
you  justice.  He  had  intended  to  learn 
his  Latin  well  before  going  to  bed  ;  but  he 
was  so  tired  and  sleepy,  and  his  wet  leg, 
where  all  his  tea,  poor  fellow,  had  fallen, 
grew  so  cold  and  stiff.  He  would  just  un- 
dress, and  put  on  another  pair  of  trousers, 
and  sit  up  till  midnight  if  necessary  ;  but 
then  he  could  only  find  his  clean  white  pair 
for  Sunday.  He  felt  he  would  only  get  into 
another  scrape  if  he  meddled  with  them. 
His  room  looked  very  comfortless,  and  his 
bed  very  tempting.  If  he  could  only  learn  it 
in  bed  ! — but  then  that  promise  to  his  mother 
about  putting  the  candle  out.  He  mi^ht 
have  asked  Annie  to  come  and  put  it  out,  to  be 
sure ;  but  then  he  had  not  done  so,  and  it 
was  too  late  now.  The  end  of  it  was,  that 
the  candle  was  blown  out  suddenly^  and  that 
Jem  groped  his  way  to  bed,  fully  intending 
to  wake  very  early,  and  learn  his  lessons  be- 
fore any  one  was  up  next  morning.  He  said 
his  prayers,  and  wondered  helplessly  how  he 
came  to  be  always  naughty  and  in  disgrace  ; 
for  he  really  would  like  to  be  good,  and  meant 
every  day  to  try  hard  to  be  so.  Sometimes 
he  felt  quite  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than, 
Annie.  He  never  was  as  angry,  wilful,  or 
impatient  as  she  could  be,  nor  hated  any  one 
as  much  as  she  did  ;  but  yet,  somehow,  she 
was  always  praised  and  liked.  Certainly 
she  generally  knew  about  everything,  and 
could  help  people  very  nicely,  and  seldom 
forgot  anything.  He  supposed  that  was  be- 
ing good  really,  and  he  would  try  hard  next 
day,  and  go  to  sleep  now  at  once,  so  as  to 
wake  early. 

I  don't  like  to  say  much  about  that  next 
day.  The  Latin  was  very  diflBcult.  He  did 
say  it  right  through  to  Annie — hardly  missing 
one  word — ^just  before  going  in  to  his  father's 
study.  Unluckily,  his  father,  meaning  to  be 
especially  kind,  told  him  he  need  not  say  it 
all,  but  begin  in  the  middle,  giving  him 
the  word.    This  put  Jem  out:  he  came  out 


of  the  study,  his  hands  sore  and  tingling,  his 
face  burning,  but  his  eyes  dry,  his  heart 
swelling  with  a  sense  of  injustice,  spoke  as 
cruelly  as  boys  only  can  speak,  to  Mary  who 
met  him  in  the  passage,  sent  her  in  crying  to 
Annie  with  the  news,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
his  own  room. 

I  don't  know  who  in  the  house  suffered 
most  that  day.  Poor  Mrs.  Nash  !  between 
your  compassion  for  your  boy,  your  yearning 
desire  to  comfort  him,  your  mother's  instinct, 
that  made  you  at  times  feel  though  you  would 
not  acknowledge  the  truth,  and  your  wifely 
belief  in  your  husband's  wisdom,  kindness, 
and  infallibility  of  judgment — your  desire  to 
excuse  the  boy,  which  could  only  be  done  at 
the  expense  of  your  husband — to  worship  your 
husband,  which  could  only  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  your  boy — you  had  a  hard  time  of 
it.  That  night  Mr.  Nash  resolved  to  send 
the  boy  to  school,  a  resolve  that  cost  him 
much.  It  involved  the  confession  of  failure, 
and  was  a  sad  end  to  many,  many  days  and 
weeks  of  tedious  labor  and  self-denial  on  his 
part,  and  the  result,  as  he  believed,  of  idle- 
ness and  carelessness  on  Jem's. 

Both  the  girls  loved  their  father  dearly ; 
and  Mrs.  Nash  had  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  that  the  most  fortunate  event  in  her 
life  was  her  having  met  Mr.  Nash  ;  the  most 
wonderful,  his  choosing  her  ;  the  wisest,  her 
having  left  a  very  happy  and  comfortable 
home  to  share  his  poverty  and  cares  ;  and  she 
was  right,  I  doubt  not.  Still,  with  all  this, 
there  was  a  sense  of  relief  when  Mr.  ^ash 
left  home  for  a  few  days  to  look  out  for  a 
school  for  Jem.  Mrs.  Nash  and  Annie  were 
less  anxious  and  less  observant  of  Jem,  and 
breathed  more  freely,  now  that  constant  dread 
of  disappointment  or  misunderstanding  for 
one  or  other  of  them  was  removed.  Mary 
was  allowed  to  talk  more  nonsense  and  make 
more  noise  ;  Dash  was  an  hour  later  than 
usual  of  being  tied  up ;  Jem  seemed  brighter 
and  less  awkward.  Was  it  only  that  less  was 
expected  of  him  ?  or  did  he  generally  move 
through  his  daily  orbit  with  a  pervading  sense 
of  failure  that  clouded  his  dull  intellect,  and 
damped  his  not  over  bright  spirits  ? 

Saturday  arrived,  her  father  came  home, 
and  Annie  was  almost  frightened  to  acknowl-  • 
edge  to  herself  what  a  pleasant  three  days  they 
had  had,  and  glad  to  be  able  to  attribute  her 
sinking  of  spirit  to  the  idea  of  parting  with 
Jem.    She  imagined  miseries  and  tortures  foi 
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him  at  school ,  until  she  cried  herself  to  sleep. 
Jem  was  very  glad  to  go.  He  had  visions  of 
companions,  and  shirking  lessons,  and  getting 
free  of  certain  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
carpets  and  dirty  shoes,  shutting  and  slamming 
doors,  etc.,  etc.,  that  made  his  life  at  home 
a  burden  to  him  ;  and  Jem's  w^as  not  a  nature 
to  foresee  sorrow^s  imaginary  or  real,  Mrs. 
Nash  vras  pleased  with  the  boy's  spirit,  and 
Annie  and  Mary  both  admired  and  wondered 
at  his  courage  and  stoicism.  Mr.  Nash  was 
very  low  ;  he  cou  Id  ill  afford  this  expense  ;  he 
had  failed  in  a  Ion  g-cherished  plan ,  and  he 
looked  back  with  fond  regret  to  the  long, 
weary  hours  he  had  spent  in  vain.  Jem  went 
off  to  school  with  a  character  for  indolence, 
carelessness,  and  occasional  obstinacy  to  live 
down — a  character  given  confidentially  to  the 
master  by  his  truthful  and  conscientious 
parent. 

I  don't  mean  to  attempt  to  describe  his  life 
at  school.  Annie  could  not  make  out  as  much 
as  she  wished  either  from  his  letters  or  from 
himself  in  the  holidays  ;  but  there  were  still 
constant  disappointments.  He  never  got  on 
as  Mr.  Nash  expected  he  would,  and  asserted 
he  ought  to  do.  Mrs.  Nash  wrote  tearful  and 
loving  letters,  imploring  him  to  work  hard 
and  do  his  very  best,  the  only  effect  of  which 
was  that  Jem  had  to  give  up  all  hope  of  being 
even  with  the  other  boys  at  cricket  or  any 
game, — a  hope  he,  poor  fellow,  had  once  fond- 
ly entertained.  He  did  several  really  heroic 
things  for  his  mother's  sake ;  but  she  never 
knew  of  them,  or  at  least  not  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  them.  Jem  was 
far  too  dull  to  make  the  most  of  his  own  good 
deeds.  Younger  boys  passed  him ;  masters 
were  displeased  ;  he  had  to  bear  all  sorts  of 
gibes  from  the  boys.  He  was  not  a  coward  ; 
but  his  slowness  of  apprehension  and  his  awk- 
ward^ unwieldy  figure,  made  him  an  irresist- 
ible object  for  practical  jokes,  and  his  want 
of  quickness  allowed  the  perpetrators  nine 
times  out  of  ten  to  escape  scot  free.  Jem  suf- 
fered lees  during  his  first  year  than  later, 
when  he  got  into  another  form.  A  stricter 
and  less  intelligent  master  ruled  here,  a  man 
who  took  the  view  of  Jem  that  his  father  had 
taken .  The  poor  lad  was  punished  every  day , 
and  became  more  and  more  hopelessly  dull. 
An  elderboy  was  entreated  to  take  him  in  hand 
to  help  him  in  his  tasks,  and  try  what  could 
be  done  ;  and  very  kind  and  very  patient  he 
was,  and  very  carefully  and  even  tenderly  did 


he  explain  and  try  to  make  clear  to  him  some 
of  his  most  hopeless  puzzles.  Latin  had  been 
bad  enough,  but  this  Euclid  was  too  terrible 
to  poor  Jem.  He  plodded  on,  however,  and 
Lytton  told  a  friend,  after  a  long  afternoon 
with  him,  that  hq  never  before  had  realized 
the  patience  of  an  ass.  Jem  tried  his  best. 
Day  after  day  he  tried  and  tried  again,  but 
all  in  vain  :  beyond  a  certain  point  he  could 
not  go.  Lytton  felt  for  him,  but  for  a  long 
time  was  deceived  by  the  boy's  hardness,  and 
thought  that  he  at  least  did  not  feel  his  own 
inferiority.  At  last,  one  day,  when  Jem  had 
seemed  more  than  ordinarily  dense,  and  Lyt- 
ton was  almost  tired  out,  and  showed  it,  the 
poor  lad  broke  down.  He  wished  he  had 
been  born  blind,  or  deaf,  or  lame — with  any 
deformity  that  would  at  least  command  pity ; 
but  only  to  be  "a  blockhead — a  hopeless, 
loutish  blockhead — oh,  Lytton,  you  don't 
know  what  it  is.  Look  at  this  letter  from  my 
father,  and  this  from  my  mother — no — give 
me  that  one  back.  What  shall  Ldo?  What 
shall  I  do?" 

Lytton  was  touched  and  immeasurably 
sorry  for  the  poor  fellow.  He  went  to  the 
master  and  assured  him  that  Jem  was  not 
idle,  and  "did  try  to  get  on  ;  but  I  fear  the 
master,  although  henceforward  he  took  less 
trouble  with  Jem,  and  punished  him  less, 
forgot  to  write  the  letter  he  had  determined, 
while  under  the  influence  of  Lytton's  earnest 
tones,  that  Mr.  Nash  should  receive  next  day ; 
and  Jem  went  home,  and  found  himself  as 
usual  under  a  cloud. 

Before  he  went  back  to  school,  he  went  with 
Annie  to  their  uncle  for  a  week.  While  there, 
Annie  heard  from  her  cousins  certain  jokes 
and  allusions  to  nicknames,  etc.,  etc.,  that 
wounded  her  deeply  ;  and  one  day  she  over- 
heard a  conversation  that  she  long  pondered 
over. 

"  Well,  did  you  ever  see  such  an  unfortu- 
nate specimen  of  humanity  ?  and  ke  is  to  gain 
university  honors  and  make  bis  way  in  the 
world  by  his  brains." 

"  Don't  you  think  that  there  might  be  some 
hope  of  discovering  the  existence  of  mind  if 
the  superabundance  of  matter  could  be  re- 
duced ?  A  coiyse  of  starvation  might  be 
useful.  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  awkward 
elephant  as  it  is?  " 

"Why  on  earth  does  his  father  keep  him 
at  Rugton  ?  The  boy  must  be  wretched  there. 
He  had  much  better  send  him  to  an  academy 
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for  the  development  of  muscle,  and  then  off 
to  the  back-woods,  or  Australia  ;  he  would 
make  a  capital  settler." 

"Yes;  but  you  see  poor  Nash  educated 
himself  and  knows  little  of  the  world,  and  it 
is  hard  after  all  for  a  man  to  confess  that  his 
only  son  is  a  fool." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  the  man  to  enlighten 
him." 

"  I  wish  Nash  could  have  reversed  matters, 
and  taken  to  himself  the  lad 'sown  conviction, 
of  his  dulness  and  incapacity,  and  given  to 
him  some  of  his  confidence.  He  woulfJ  get 
on  twice  as  well  if  he  had  his  father's  concfit ; 
but  I  must  go  now  and  take  the  creature 
somewhere,  for  the  boys  say  that  he  puiJs  S(^ 
badly,  and  steers  so  stupidly,  and  is  bo  heavy, 
they  cannot  have  him  in  the  boat.  The 
animal  is  good-natured,  and  one  can't  quite 
throw  him  over,  if  only  for  his  pretty  little 
sister's  sake." 

So  spake  Harry,  her  eldest  cousin,  to  his 
college  friend.  They  had  been  discussing  their 
cigars  together  on  the  balcony,  and  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  every  word  they  uttered 
was  distinctly  heard  in  the  room  inside,  where 
Annie  was  writing  a  letter.  As  soon  as  they  had 
gone,  she  rushed  to  her  room,  threw  herself 
on  her  bed  in  an  agony  of  grief,  bursting  in- 
dignation and  bitter  humiliation  struggling 
with  each  other.  One  moment,  with  clinched 
hands  and  burning  cheeks,  she  hated  her 
cousins  with  the  whole  force  of  her  nature, 
and  wished  all  sorts  of  impossibilities  that 
were  to  grind  them  to  the  dust,  or  hold  them 
up  to  the  unmitigated  scorn  of  all  mankind. 
Then,  poor  child,  returns  that  haunting 
thought, — "  It  is  true,  it  is  all  true.  O  God, 
why  must  his  life  be  made  miserable?  Why 
must  he,  why  must  slie,  suffer  in  this  way? 
Where  is  mercy,  where  is  justice  to  be 
found  ?  "  Then  she  resolved  that  she  would 
speak  boldly  to  her  father,  tell  him  all  she 
had  heard,  and  make  him  feel  the  truth,  and 
be  just  to  her  poor,  dear,  dear  Jem  !  Oh,  if 
she  could  but  help  him  !  If  she  could  but 
give  him  her  mind  and  take  his.  She  would 
cheerfully  at  this  moment  do  even  this  for 
his  sake. 

"  Annie,  Annie,  are  you  putting  on  your 
things?" 

"  Yes,  Lou,"  answers  a  voice  that  betrays 
no  emotion  to  Louisa,  though  to  Annie  her- 
self it  sounds  strange  and  harsh.  In  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  they  all  set  out,  Annie 


rather  rosier  and  more  talkative  than  usual, 
surprising  her  cousins  by  the  sharpness  and 
readiness  of  her  replies,  and  her  almost  con- 
temptuous indifference  to  her  Cousin  Harry's 
attentions.  Harry  begins  to  waver  in  his  al- 
legiance to  his  pretty  cousin,  but  Bob  never 
thought  there  was  "  so  much  stuff  in  the  girl 
before."  He  has  the  boy's  natural  instinct  of 
liking  to  see  his  elder  brother  snubbed  ;  and 
Annie  makes  the  most  of  his  rough  gallantry, 
and  with  his  aid  manages  to  make  the  rest 
of  their  visit  tolerably  pleasant  to  poor  Jem. 
Jem  is  now  eighteen,  big  for  his  age,  and 
Oxford  is  imminent.  Mr.  Nash  looks  jTraver 
than  ever,  Mrs.  Nash  a  shade  more  faded. 
Annie  and  Mary  are  good  girls,  teach  in  the 
schools,  dress  very  badly,  and  perform  the 
several  duties  expected  of  them  cheerfully  and 
well.  Everything  is  dear,  and  the  money  ne- 
cessary for  Jem's  education  can  ill  be  spared. 
Mr.  Nash  sometimes  feels  a  doubt  of  his  own 
wisdom  in  postponing  for  so  long  the  laying 
by  that  is  always  "to  be  "  begun  for  the 
girls  ;  but  Mr.  Nash  has  his  hobby,  and  that 
hobby  is  the  unfailing  power  of  education. 
He  has  spoken  speeches,  he  hag  written  pam- 
phlets, on  the  subject,  and  how  can  he  after 
that  confess  a  failure  in  the  person  of  his  own 
and  only  son?  Besides,  Mr.  Nash  has  a 
pride  in  always  going  through  with  any- 
thing that  he  has  begun.  Jem  looks  manlier 
and  more  hopeful.  His  cut-away  coat  suits 
him  better  than  his  jacket  did.  His  manly 
bass  commands  more  respect  than  his  heretofore 
childish  treble.  He  is  sent  fewer  messages, 
has  fewer  rules  to  remember,  and  conse- 
quently, fewer  failures  are  recorded  against 
him.  He  has  in  the  course  of  these  five  or 
six  years  mastered  some  Latin  and  a  little 
Greek  ;  and  when  there  is  no  question  of 
Euclid,  and  no  other  lad  with  whom  to  com- 
pare him,  as  is  the  case  just  now,  he  does 
well  enough. 

Annie  has  never  found  the  opportunity  she 
wished  for  making  her  contemplated  speech 
to  her  father,  and  she  feels  it  wont  do  now. 
She  did  try  a  feeble  protest  against  Oxford, 
and  wondered  if  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  the 
great  expense  of  sending  him  there,  as  books 
did  not  seem  to  be  quite  Jem's  line;  but  she 
felt  that  she  had  been  misunderstood,  when 
her  father  and  mother  returned  next  day  from 
the  town  near  them,  with  a  new  gown  for 
her,  and  tickets  for  Jem,  Mary,  and  herself, 
for  a  cgncert  to  be  given  there  the  next  weefe. 
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Annie  felt  their  kindness,  and  tried  to  be 
properly  grateful  for  it ;  but  she  was  con- 
scious that  her  opposition  to  Oxford  had  been 
attributed  to  a  motive  which  was  not  the  true 
one.  Her  parents  thought  that  she  longed 
for  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  that  she  saw 
her  friends  and  neighbors  sharing  in,  and 
looked  forward  with  dismay  to  the  poverty — 
to  last  three  years  at  least — that  Jem's  uni- 
versi  ty  career  would  entail  on  them .  They  did 
not  blame  the  poor  child,  but,  as  wo  have  said, 
brought  her  what  they  could  ill  afford  ;  and 
she  knew  too  well  how  ill  they  could  afford  it 
to  have  the  full  and  perfect  satisfaction  they 
anticipated.  Jem,  thanks  to  Annie,  was 
supplied  with  a  pair  of  white  gloves,  did  not 
forget  the  tickets,  wks  not  much  too  late,  and 
they  really  enjoyed  their  evening. 

Next  day  his  father  took  him  up  to  Ox- 
ford .    His  name  had  been  duly  put  down  at  St. 

A 's.     Some  months  later  the  news  of  his 

having  got  into  St,  Z 's  Hall  was  thank- 
fully received  at  Ashford  Rectory. 

For  a  term  or  two,  Jem  enjoyed  his  usual 
content,  and  had  no  very  vivid  sensations. 
Mr.  Nash  was  rather  complacent  about  "  my 
son  at  Oxford  ;  "  his  dreams  resolved  them- 
selves into  fellowships  and  livings  with  toler- 
able distinctness.  A  friend  and  patron  of  his, 
too,  spoke  in  a  very  encouraging  though  some- 
what vague  manner  of  what  he  would  do  for 
the  lad  if  he  did  well  at  college. 

Very  little  was  said  of  two  failures  at  the 
first  examination  ;  but  another  year  of  Oxford 
was  inevitable,  and  Mr.  Nash  grew  anxious 
and  irritable.  He  wrote  more  strx)ngly  to 
Jem ,  and  urged  upon  him  more  and  more  the 
necessity  for  exertion,  both  for  his  own  and 
for  his  sisters'  sake.  He  explained  to  him 
how  large  a  portion  of  their  means  had 
been  expended  on  his  education ;  how  his 
peace  of  mind  and  that  of  his  mother  de- 
pended on  his  doing  well,  "  as  every  one  with 
proper  diligence  and  steadiness  could  do  ;  " 
as  he  would  then  not  only  repay  them  for 
their  love  and  exertions  on  his  behalf,  but  en- 
able them  to  look  forward  to  leaving  this 
world  without  that  anxiety  for  the  future  of 
their  girls  that  now  weighed  upon  them.  In 
these  days, — so  different  from  /iis  young  days, 
— a  young  man's  future  was  entirely  in  his 
own  power  ;  and  he  knew  that  when  once 
Jem  had  secured  for  himself  comfort  and 
competency,  he  might  safely  trust  to  him  not 
to  forget  his  sisters,  but  to  share  with  them 
what  he  had  gained  by  means  of  that  educa- 
tion on  which  their  father  had  spent  a  per- 
haps unfair  proportion  of  his  fortune  ;  and 
generally  wound  up  by  begging  him  seriously 
to  consider  whether  he  thought  tuition  or  the 


ministry  of  the  Church  would  offer  to  him  the 
most  likely  means  of  distinction  after  taking 
his  degree,  and  even  hinted  that  it  might  be 
well  to  turn  over  in  his  mind  the  possibility 
of  trying  for  some  lucrative  civil  appointment, 
assuring  him  that  in  these  matters  his  choice 
would  be  left  entirely  free  and  unfettered. 
Jem  gazed  at  the  words  "  after  taking  your 
degree,"  and  his  imagination  did  not  trick 
him  into  taking  any  flights  beyond  that 
longed-for  period. 

He  had  fierce  struggles.  He  was  sorely 
tempted  to  give  himself  up  to  such  idleness 
and  enjoyment  as  many  of  those  around  him 
seemed  to  live  for.  He  felt  as  keenly  as  it 
was  in  his  nature  to  feel  anything  the  hard- 
ship of  toiling  and  slaving  ten  times  as  hard 
as  his  companions,  and  succeeding  only  in 
proving  more  and  more  incontestably  his  own 
inferiority.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Annie's  let- 
ters and  an  undefined  though  deep  conviction 
that  one  person  at  least  really  appreciated  his 
efforts,  he  must  have  given  in.  Her  sympathy 
helped  and  encouraged  him  even  more  than 
she  had  dared  to  hope  it  might  do  ;  she  could 
not  believe  that  all  this  self-denial  would  be 
in  vain.  She,  too,  wrote  of  duty;  but  her 
criterion  of  merit  did  not  seem  to  be  success. 
She  wrote  of  those  who  did  their  best  as  of 
the  truly  great.  She  reminded  him  that 
nothing  more  could  be  required  than  that  of 
him  it  could  w^th  truth  be  said,  he. has  done 
what  he  could.  He  was  of  a  stolid,  much  en- 
during nature,  and  doggedly  honest,  even 
with  himself.  If  Annie  had  known  how 
much  it  took  to  persuade  him  that  he  had 
done  his  best,  she  might  have  written  less 
graphically  of  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  pray- 
ers, the  tears,  of  which  he  was  the  object. 
Night  after  night  found  him  reading ;  day 
after  day  he  denied  himself  all  pleasure  ;  nay, 
even  the  exercise  necessary  for  his  health. 
He  had  failed  last  year  ;  this  year  he  knows 
that  his  father  has  made  a  great  effort  to 
keep  him  at  college.  He  also  knows  how 
completely  he  has  set  his  heart  on  his  taking 
his  degree.  What  a  terrible  grief  it  will  be 
to  them  all  at  home,  should  he  fail ! 

During  a  short  visit  paid  by  Harry  and 
Louisa  to  Ashford,  Harry  told  Annie  that  he 
feared  Jem  was  working  too  hard,  that  that 
sort  of  thing  never  answered.  It  was  evident 
to  Annie  that  the  cousins  saw  very  little  of 
each  other,  and  she  feared  that  Jem  had  not 
much  to  cheer  him  in  his  intervals  of  study. 
Jem  was  not  a  very  gay  companion  ;  his 
most  lively  recreation  at  home  was  throwing 
sticks  into  the  water  for  Dash,  or  smoking  a 
cigar  and  gazing  silently  into  space ;  she 
could  not  wonder  at  his  not  being  sought  out. 
Mr.  Nash  questioned  his  nephew  closely,  and 
grew  more  and  more  nervous  at  his  account 
of  the  ordeal  approaching  for  James.    He 
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heard  nothing  and  answered  everything  at  \  It  grieves  me  very  much  to  be  once  more  the 

random  that  was  not  connected  with  St.  Z .,  cause  of  disappointment,  I  may  almost  say 

His  fingers  nearly  came  through  the  large  i  disgrace,  to  you.  I  have  worked  hard  and 
black  f^loves  he  pulled  on  and  off,  patted  and  j  done  my  best.  It  is  plain  to  me  that  I  have 
stretched,  so  incessantly.  !  not  the  intellect  of  other  men.     I  have  long 


The  day  at  length  arrived.  Jem  went  in. 
He  did  his  best  carefully  and  stupidly  as 
usual.  How  his  head  throbbed  as  he  came 
out.     He  went   home,  sat  patiently  till  the 


I  have 
thought  this.  I  hope  you  will  believe  it.  I 
would  rather  you  thought  me  a  fool  than 
that  I  had  not  done  my  duty.  I  hope  and 
believe  it  will  be  less  painful  to  you.     I  will 


He  had  not  got  through.     He  ;  do  as  you  wish  about_ coming  home,  and  hope 


soon  to  write  to  Annie.     My  love  to  my  dear 
mother. 

"  Your  affectionate  son, 

*'  James  Nash. 

i^St.  Z Hall" 

Mrs.  Nash  soon  joined  her  husband.     Mary 
seemed  stunned.     Annie  felt  a  curious  sense 


news  came. 

sat  long  immovable,  his  head  between   his 

hands,  bitter  disappointment  welling  up  at 

his  heart,  striving  to  feel  resigned;  but  it 

was  very  difficult,  and  the  old  feeling  of  being 

a  burden,  a  clog,  a  sorrow,  to  those  he  loved 

60  well  and  would  so  fain  have  helped, — the 

old  feeling.  Why  was  I  born  ?  why  should  I 

not  die  ? — rose  up  again  with  its  old  strength .  ;  of  relief  after  first  reading  Jem's  letter  to  her 

His  imagination  was  not  vivid,  but  now  his  !  father,  through  all  her  sorrow. 

fevered  brain  pictured  but  too  clearly  the  ar-  j      Mr.  Nash  could  not  yet  make  up  his  mind 

rival  of  the  post  next  morning  at  Ash  ford.  ;  meekly  to  accept  this  blow.     He  alone,  per- 

At  last  he  roused  himself  and  wrote  his  letter  ;  haps,  knew  how  much  was  involved  in  Jem's 

to  his  father.  i  taking  his  degree.     Something  in  the  boy's 

His  Cousin  Harry  came  in  later.  Harry  j  letter  touched  him  ;  he  would  not  yet  write 
had  been  ashamed  of  Jem,  ashamed  of  his  kindly,  he  could  not  take  his  usual  upbraid- 
gaucheries,  his  dulness,  his  looks — had  joined  ing  tone.  They  were  all  wretched,  and 
in  joking  and  laughing  at  him  ;  but  now  he  '  Annie  fancied  could  not  he  more  unhappy, 
took  the  cousin's  privilege  of  coming  to  him.  ;  Next  day  she  was  tried.  A  letter  came  from 
He  left  him  puzzled,  as  well  as  saddened.  Jem  I  Harry.  He  had  been  to  see  Jem  again,  and 
looked  perfectly  wretched,  and,  Harry  felt  sure,  \  found  him  really  ill — utterly  worn  out.  How 
was  really  ill ;  but  there  w.as  something  about  hard  Mr.  Nash  now  felt  himself  to  have  been, 
him  that  almost  awed  him,  and  made  him  feel  how  thankful  that  at  least  he  had  not  written 
that  at  least  he  could  not  openly  pity  him,  j  angrily.  Mrs.  Nash  persuaded  him  to  take 
and  that  somehow  his  light  words  of  chaff  and  i  her  with  him,  and  set  out  for  Oxford  at  once, 
comfort  were  strangely  out  of  place.  In  spite  j  Poor  Annie  I  she  could  not  doubt  that  he 
of  all  his  dulness  and  his  failure,  there  was*' would  now  be  tenderly  nursed  and  tended,  his 
that  about  him  that  commanded  something  |  mother  being  with  him  ;  but  it  was  hard  not 
very  like  respect,  i  to  see  him.     As  she  lay  awake  that  night, 

The  next  morning  was  a  memorable  one  at  '  and  passed  in  review  all  the  incidents  of  his 
Ashford.  Noneof  the  family  had  slept  much  ;  life,  all  the  contempt,  ridicule,  disappoint- 
none  could  eat  any  breakfast ;  each  started  at  ment ;  the  constant  struggle,  the  almost  as 
every  bell,  at  every  step.  Annie  first  saw  the  constant  failure  and  mortification;  the  rare 
postman,  lingering  to  talk  to  the  gardener,  gentleness,  scant  sympathy,  and  grudging 
Oh ,  would  he  never  come  !  Her  father's  eyes  help,  that  he  had  met  with,  could  she  pray 
followed  hers.     He  thought  he  would  go  and    that  he  should  be   kept  from    that  rest  to 


get  the  letters  himself;  went  as  far  as  the 
passage,  and  came  in  again  pale  and  irresolute. 
Mrs.  Nash  was  trembling  like  an  aspen  ;  Mary 
sees  it,  glides  away,  and  returns  with  some 
sal  volatile,  she  looks  so  faint.  At  last  the 
letters  are  brought  in.  Why  does  the  maid 
linger  ?     Who  cares  now  whether  the  blind  is 


which  at  times  she  felt  that  he  was  hasten- 
ing? 

Well,  did  Jem  die  then,  and  have  over  his 
tomb  the  words  he  so  constantly  repeated  in 
his  illness, — "  Brothers,  I  have  done  my  best ; 
I  am  weary,  let  me  rest,"  or  is  he  still  among 
us  ?    I  do  not  know.     I  am  not  sure  that  he 


crooked  or  straight  ?    Mr.  Nash  does  not  open  will  not  recover  very  quickly,  that  he  will 

his  letter  till  she  is  fairly  gone,  reads  it  twice  not  try  again,  and  that  either  by  desert  or 

before  giving  it  to  his  wife,  tries  to  speak,  because  examiners  even  sometimes  find  that 

fails,  and  then  walks  slowly  out  of  the  room,  there  is  more  justice  in  mercy  than  in  stick- 

His  wife  seizes  it,  reads  it  too,  says  "  God  ing  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  he  will  not  take 

bless  him  !  I  knew  he  would  do  his  duty;  what  his  degree  ;  and  who  knows  but  that  he  may 

right  had  we  to  expect  more?  "  and  then  cries  some  day  be  a  much  respected  rector,  doing 


as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
read  the  letter  together. 


Annie  and  Mary    his  duties  admirably.     I  cannot  tell,     I  only 
know  that  Annie   has   a  patience  with  and 
sympathy  for  dulness  that  I  humbly  hope  is 
"  My  dear  Father, — I  am  plucked  again,    shared  in  at  this  moment  by  my  readers. 
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CHAPTER   I. 
SILVBRTON   AND   ITS   ENVIRONS. 

I  DOUBT  much  whether  I  could  invent  a 
fiction  that  should  be  more  interesting  to  my 
readers  than  the  authentic  bit  of  family  his- 
tory 1  am  about  to  offer  them.  The  facts 
happened,  and  the  actors  in  them  were,  with 
very  little  difference,  such  as  they  will  be 
represented  in  the  following  pages.  But  al- 
though nearly  half  a  century  has  passed  since 
the  circumstances  occurred,  it  has  been  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  justify  the  publication  of 
them,  to  make  such  changes  in  names  and 
localities  as  should  obviate  the  possibility  of 
causing  annoyance  or  offence  to  individuals 
still  living.  The  episcopal  city  in,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of,  which  the  events  really  took 
place,  shall  therefore  be  called  Silverton ; 
and  it  shall  be  placed  in  one  of  our  south- 
westermost  counties,  where  no  search  among 
the  county  families  will,  it  may  be  safely  as- 
serted, enable  any  too  curious  reader  to  iden- 
tify the  real  personages  of  the  history. 

The  ancient  and  episcopal  city  of  Silverton 
is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  situated  towns 
in  England.  Seated  in  the  midst  of  a  wide 
valley  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  which  about  a 
mile  below  the  town  becomes  tidal,  and  three 
miles  further  reaches  the  sea,  its  environs 
comprise  almost  every  variety  of  English 
scenery.  The  flat  bottom  of  the  valley  is  oc- 
cupied with  water-meads,  rendered  passable 
to  those  acquainted  with  the  locality  and  im- 
passable to  strangers,  by  a  labyrinthine  system 
of  streams  and  paths  diversified  by  an  infinity 
of  sluices,  miniature  locks,  and  bridges  re- 
movable at  pleasure  after  the  fashion  of  draw- 
bridges. The  town  itself,  with  the  exception 
of  the  physically  and  morally  low  parts  of  it 
lying  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge 
over  the  river  Sill,  is  built  on  a  slight  eleva- 
tion sufficient  to  raise  it  above  the  damp  level 
of  the  water-meadows.  The  highest  point  of 
this  eminence  was  once  entirely  occupied  by 
the  extensive  buildings  of  Silverton  Castle. 
Now  the  picturesque  ivy-grown  keep  only  re- 
mains ;  and  the  rest  of  the  space  backed  by 
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the  high  city  wall,  which  on  that  side  of  the 
city  has  been  preserved,  forms  the  admirably 
kept  and  much  admired  garden  of  Rober* 
Falconer,  Esq.,  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm 
of  Falconer  and  Fishbourne,  the  wealthy, 
long  established,  and  much  respected  bankers 
of  Silverton. 

On  ground  immediately  below  the  site  of 
the  old  castle,  and  sufficiently  lower  for  the 
two  buildings  to  group  most  admirably  to- 
gether, stands  the  grand  old  Cathedral,,  with 
its  two  massive  towers,  one  at  either  angle 
of  the  west  front,  which  looks  toward  the  de- 
clivity and  the  valley.  The  space  between 
the  Cathedral  and  the  site  of  the  castle  is  oc- 
cupied by  that  inmost  sanctuary  and  privi- 
leged spot  of  a  cathedral  city,  the  Close.  The 
old  city  is  not  in  any  part  of  it  a  noisy  one. 
For  though  it  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  pros- 
perous cloth  trade  and  manufacture,  com- 
merce and  industry  have  long  since  deserted 
it,  preferring,  for  their  modern  requirements, 
coal  measures  to  water-meadows.  But  a  still 
deeper  quietude  broods  over  the  Close.  The 
beautifully  kept  gravel  walk — it  is  more  like 
a  garden  walk  than  a  road — which  wanders 
among  exquisitely  shaven  lawns,  from  one 
rose-covered  porch  to  another  of  the  irregu- 
larly placed  prebendal  houses,  is  rarely  cut 
up  by  wheels.  The  Deanery  gardens,  and 
those  of  two  or  three  other  of  the  prebendal 
residences  run  up  to  a  remaining  fragment  of 
the  old  city  wall  to  the  right  hand  of  tbc  cas- 
tle-keep, as  those  of  Mr.  Falconer,  the  banker, 
do  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  ancient  tower, 
supposing  the  person  looking  at  them  to  stand 
facing  the  west  front  of  the  Cathedral. 

It  is  a  pleasant  spot  to  stand  on,  and  a  pleas- 
ant view  to  face  ; — it  was  so  forty  years  ago, 
and  I  suppose  it  still  is  so,  despite  the  cut- 
ting down  of  canonries,  and  other  ravages 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  If  one 
stood  not  quite  opposite  the  centre  of  the  west 
front  of  the  church,  but  sufficiently  to  the  left 
of  that  point  to  catch  a  view  of  the  southern 
side  of  the  long  nave,  and  the  southern  tran- 
sept with  its  round-headed  Saxon  windows 
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and  arches, — for  that  part  of  the  building  be- 
longed to  an  earlier  period  than  the  nave  ; — 
of  the  mouldering  and  ivy-grown,  but  still 
sturdy-looking  and  lofty  keep  of  the  old  castle 
on  the  higher  ground  behind  ; — of  the  frag- 
ments of  city  wall  to  the  right  and  left,  cov- 
ered with  the  roses  and  other  creeping  plants 
of  the  banker's  garden  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
those  of  the  cathedral  dignitaries  on  the  other  ; 
— of  the  noble  woods  of  Lindisfarn  Chase  on  the 
gentle  swell  of  the  hill,  which  shut  in  the  ho- 
rizon in  that  direction  at  a  distance  of  some 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  city  ; — and  of 
the  sleepy,  quiet  Close  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground, with  its  low- roofed,  but  substantial, 
roomy,  and  exceedingly  comfortable  gray  stone 
houses  showing  with  so  admii-ably  picturesque 
an  effect  on  the  brilliant  green  of  the  shaven 
lawns,  which  run  close  up  to  the  walls  of 
them  ; — if  one  stood,  I  say,  so  as  to  command 
this  prospect,  one  would  be  apt  to  linger 
there  awhile. 

Suppose  the  hour  to  be  ten  a.m.  on  a  Sep- 
tember morning.  The  last  bell  is  ringing  for 
morning  service.  Dr.  Lindisfarn,  in  surplice, 
hood,  and  trencher-cap,  is  placidly  sauntering 
across  the  Close  from  his  house,  next  to  the 
"Deanery,  with  a  step  that  seems  regulated  by 
the  chime  of  the  bell,  to  take  his  place  as  canon 
in  residence  at  the  morning  service.  Dr. 
Theophilus  Lindisfarn,  Senior  Canon,  is,  liter- 
ally if  not  ecclesiastically  speaking,  always  in 
residence.  For  he  loves  Silverton  Close  bet- 
ter than  any  other  spot  of  earth's  surface: 
and  keeps  a  curate  on  his  living  of  Chewton 
in  the  Moor,  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  city. 
Dr.  Lindisfarn,  stepping  across  to  morning 
service,  pauses  an  instant,  as  he  observes  with 
a  slight  frown  an  insolently  tall  dandelion 
growing  in  the  Close  lawn  ;  and  makes  a  mem. 
in  his  mind  to  tell  the  gardener  that  the  Chap- 
ter cannot  tolerate  such  slovenly  gardening. 
A  little  troop  of  choristers  in  surplices  and 
untasselled  trencher-caps,  headed  by  old  Peter 
Glenny,  the  organist,  are  coming  round  the 
northern  corner  of  the  west  front  from  the 
schoolroom.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Thorburn,  the 
Minor  Canon,  who  has  to  chant  the  service, 
is  not  yet  in  sight ;  for  he  was  ofiBciating  as 
president  of  a  glee  club  till  not  the  smallest 
of  the  small  hours  last  night,  and  being  rather 
late  this  morning  is  now  coming  up  the  hill 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  at  a  speed 
which  will  just  suffice  to  bring  him  to  his 
place  in  the  choir  in  time  to  dash  off  with 


"  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant, 
;  0  Lord,*'  at  the  exact  instant  that  the  bell 
j  sounds  its  last  note,  and  Dr.  Lindisfarn  at  the 
'  same  moment  raises  his  benignant  face  from 
the  trencher-cap  in   which   he  has  for  a  mo- 
ment hidden  it,  on  entering  his  stall,  moving 
as  he  did  so  with  a  sort  o£  suant,  mechanical, 
yet  not  ungraceful  action,  which  seemed  to 
combine  a  bow  to  the  assembled  congregation 
with  a  meditative  prayer  condensed  into  the 
'  briefest  possible  time.     The  rooks  are  cawing 
their  morning  service  the  while  in  the  high 
trees  behind  Mr.  Falconer's  house,  a  large 
}  mansion  more  modern  and  less  picturesque 
I  than  the  canons'  houses,  a  little  behind  and 
:  to  the  left  of  the  spot  where  I  have  supposed 
I  the  contemplator  of  this  peaceful  scene  to  take 
,  his  stand.     The  morning  sun  is  gilding  and 
lighting  up  the  distant  Lindisfarn  woods  ;  a 
white  mist  is  lying  on  the  water-meads  ;  and 
a  gentle,  drowsy  hum   ascending   from    the 
lower  districts  of  the  city.     The  sights  and 
sounds  that  caress   the  eye  and  ear  are  all 
suggestive  of  peacefulness  and  beauty  ;  and 
are  poetized  by  a  flavor  of  association  which 
imparts  an  infinite  charm  to  the  scene. 

And  there  were  no  heretic  bishops  or  free- 
thinking  professors  in  those  days  throughout 
all  the  land.  There  was  no  Broad  Church  ; 
and  "  earnestness  "  had  not  been  invented. 
It  was  a  mighty  pleasant  time ;  at  least,  it 
was  80  inside  Cathedral  Closes.  Dissenters 
were  comparatively  few  anywhere,  and  espe- 
cially in  such  places  as  Silverton.  They  were 
understood  to  be  low  and  noxious  persons, 
with  greasy  faces  and  lank  hair  who,  in  a 
general  way,  preferred  evil  to  good.  It  wa« 
said  that  there  were  some  few  of  these 
Pariahs  in  the  low  part  of  the  town  ;  and 
even  that  they  met  for  their  unhallowed  wor- 
ship in  some  back  lane,  under  the  ministry 
of  a  much  persecuted  and  almost  outlawed 
shoemaker.  But,  of  course,  none  of  these 
persons  ever  ventured  to  sully  the  purity  of 
the  Close  with  their  presence.  The  heresiarch 
cobbler  felt  himself  to  be  guilty,  and  slunk 
by  like  a  whipped  hound,  if  he  met  any  one 
of  the  cathedral  dignitaries  in  the  street. 
The  latter,  of  course,  ignored  the  existence  of 
any  such  obscure  and  hateful  sectarians  ;  al- 
though it  was  said  that  more  than  one  denizen 
of  the  Close  had  been  known  to  listen,  though 
under  protest,  to  a  story  that  Peter  Glenny 
had  of  a  scapegrace  nephew  of  his  having 
once  entered  the  conventicle  in  the  lower 
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town,  and  having  then  found  the  impious  j  of  the  city,  which,  however  charming  they 
wretches  singing  hymns  to  a  hornpipe  tune  !  may  be  as  residences  to  the  dwellers  in  them. 
The  base  creatures,  who  were  guilty  of  j  do  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  One 
such  enormities,  were  too  few  and  too  ob-  of  these  more  especially  has  caused  the  de- 
scure  to  cause  any  trouble  or  scandal  in  the  struction  of  a  clump  of  elm-trees,  which  for- 
dignified  church-loving  Silverton  society.  If  merly  stood  near  the  spot  where  the  frag- 
a  bishop  did  endow  a  favorite  son  or  son-in-  |  ment  of  city  wall  that  bounds  Mr.  Falconer's 
law  with  an  accumulation  of  somewhat  in-  |  garden — or,  rather,  that  which  was  his  at 
compatible  preferments,  if  a  reverend  canon  |  the  date  of  this  history — comes  to  an  end, 
did  absent  himself  for  a  year  or  two  together  j  and  which  filled  most  charmingly  to  the  eye 
from  Silverton,  or  hold  preferment  with  his  j  the  break  in  the  landscape  between  that  ob- 


1 


canon ry  not  strictly  tenable  with  it,  leave 
some  of  the  little  chvirches  in  the  city  un- 
served some  Sunday  evening,  because  he  was 
engaged  to  a  dinner-party  in  the  country,  or 
indulge  in  a  habit  of  playing  whist  deep  into 
Sunday  morning ;  or  if  a  Minor  Canon  were 
found  hearing  the  chimes  at  midnight  else- 
where than  in  his  study  or  his  bed,  or  did 
chance  to  get  into  trouble  about  sporting 
without  a  license,  or  did  stroll  into  his  coun- 
try church  to  take  some  odds  or  ends  of  sur- 
plice duty  in  his  shooting  gaiters,  while  he  left 
his  dog  and  gun  in  the  vestry, — why,  there 
was  no  "  chiel  amang  them  "  to  take  invidi- 
ous note  of  these  things,  much  less  to  dream 
of  printing  them  !    In  short,  the  time  of  which 


ject  and  the  grass-green  water-meads  below 
and  has  thus  done  irreparable  injury  to  dear 
old  Silverton.  For  the  rest,  the  city  and  its 
surrounding  country  are  much  as  they  used 
to  be.  The  woods  of  Lindisfarn  Chase  beyond 
and,  as  one  may  say,  behind  the  town,  sup- 
posing it  to  face  toward  the  valley  of  the  Sill, 
are  as  rich  in  verdure  and  as  beautiful  as 
ever.  The  less  thickly,  but  still  well-wooded 
parklike  scenery  of  Wanstrow  Manor,  the  res- 
idence, forty  years  ago,  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Farnleigh,  is  unchanged  on  the  more  gradu- 
ally rising  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The 
quaintly  picturesque  view  of  the  water-mead- 
ows up  the  stream,  closed  at  the  turn  of  it 
westward  about   two   miles  above  Silverton 


I  have  been  speaking,  and  am  about  to  speak,  }  bridge  by  the  village  and  village  church  of 


was  that  good  old  time,  which  nous  autres 
who  are  sur  la  retour  remember  so  well ;  and 
which  was  so  pleasant  that  it  is  quite  sad  to 
think  that  it  should  have  been  found  out  to  be 
so  naughty^ 

It  would  seem  nevertheless  that  there  had 
been  still  better  times  at  a  yet  more  remote 
period.  For  there  were,  even  forty  years 
ago,  individuals  in  the  Silverton  world,  who 
looked  with  regret  at  the  march  of  progress, 
which  had  even  then  commenced.  And  old 
Dennis  Wyvill,  the  verger,  who  was  upwards 
of  eighty  years  old,  used  to  complain  much 
of  a  new-fangled  order  of  the  Chapter  that 
the  litany  should  be  chanted,  declaring  that 
in  good  Dane  Burder's  days  morning  service 
was  over,  and  all  said,  and  the  door  locked 
afore  eleven  o'clock.  But  thus  it  is  !  "  jElas 
farentum,^'  says  the  poet  in  the  same  mind 


Weston  Friary,  is  unaltered.  In  the  opposite 
direction  below  the  bridge,  the  population 
has  somewhat  increased ;  and  the  houses, 
most  of  them  of  a  poor  description,  are  more 
numerous  than  of  yore.  And  the  new  cot- 
tages, although  somewhat  more  fitted  for  de- 
cent human  habitation  than  the  old  ones,  are 
less  picturesque.  Modern  squalor  and  pov- 
erty are  especially  unsightly.  It  is  as  if  the 
ill  qualities  of  the  old  and  the  new  had  been 
selected  and  combined  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
redeeming  qualities  of  either. 

Further  from  the  city  the  aspect  of  the 
country  is  naturally  still  more  unchanged. 
The  rich  and  brilliantly  green  meadows  and 
pasture  lands  in  the  lower  grounds ;  the 
coppice-circled  fields  of  tillage  of  the  upland 
farms,  the  red  soil  of  which  contrasts  so  beau- 
tifully with  the  greenery  of  ihe  woodlands  ; 


with  old  Dennis  Wyvill,  the  verger,  "  ^tas  \  the  gradually  increasing  wildness  and  im- 
parentvm  pejor  avis  tulit  nos  nequiores,  mox  j  evenness  of  the  country,  as  it  recedes  from 
daturos  proffcniem  viiiosiorem..''^  j  the  valley  of  the  Sill,  and   approaches   the 

The  progress  of  time  has  not  quite  spared  higher  ground  of  Lindisfarn  Chase  on  the 
either  the  material  beauty  of  Silverton  or  its  Silverton  side  of  the  stream ;  and  the  curi- 
environs.  One  or  two  rows  of  "  semi-de-  \  ously  sudden  and  definitely  marked  line, 
tached  villa  residences,"  have  made  their  ap-  '  which  separates  the  Wanstrow  Manor  farms 
pearence  in  different  parts  of  the  outskirts  {  from  the  wide  extent  of   moorland  w^kb 
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stretches  away,  many  a  mile  to  the  north- 
ward and  along  the  coast,  on  the  opposite  or 
left-hand  side  of  the  little  river  ;  all  this,  of 
course,  is  as  it  was.  And  it  was,  and  is, 
very  beautiful. 

CHAPTER    II. 
AT  WESTON   FRIARY. 

There  were  two  roads  open  to  the  choice 
of  any  one  wishing  to  go  from  Wanstrow 
Manor  to  Lindisfarn  Chase.  The  moat  direct 
crossed  the  Sill  by  Silverton  bridge  and  passed 
through  that  city.  The  distance  by  this  road 
was  little  more  than  eight  miles.  But  the 
pleasanter  way,  either  for  riding  or  walking, 
was  to  cross  the  river  at  Weston  Friary,  and 
thus  avoiding  the  city  altogether,  and  reach- 
ing the  wilder  and  more  open  district  of  the 
Chase,  almost  immediately  after  quitting  the 
valley  at  Weston,  so  as  to  make"^  the  greatest 
part  of  the  distance  by  the  green  lanes  and 
unenclosed  commons  which  at  that  point  oc- 
cupied most  of  the  space  between  the  lowlands 
of  the  valley  and  Lindisfarn  woods.  The  dis- 
tance by  this  route  was  a  good  ten  miles,  how- 
ever. The  highest  part  of  the  ground  of  the 
Chase,  which  shut  in  the  horizon  to  the  west- 
ward behind  Silverton,  has  been  mentioned  as 
being  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the 
city.  But  the  fine  old  house,  which  took  its 
name  from  the  Chase,  was  not  so  far.  Nor 
was  it  visible  from  the  town.  A  little  brawl- 
ing stream  called  Lindisfarn  Brook  ran  hiding 
itself  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  ravine  be- 
tween Silverton  and  the  Lindisfarn  woods, 
and  fell  into  the  Sill  a  mile  or  two  above 
Weston  Friary.  This  little  valley  and  its 
brook  were  about  three  miles  from  the  city, 
and  four  or  five  from  the  wood-covered  sum- 
mit above  mentioned.  The  ground  fell  from 
this  latter  in  a  gentle  slope  all  the  way  down 
to  the  brook,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
two  or  three  hundred  feet,  the  sudden  and 
almost  precipitous  dip  of  which  gave  the  val- 
ley the  character  of  a  ravine.  The  house  was 
situated  about  half-way  down  this  gentle  de- 
clivity,— about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
top,  that  is, — and  as  much  from  the  brook, 
which  was  crossed  by  a  charming  little  ivy- 
grown  bridge  high  above  the  stream,  carry- 
ing the  carriage  road  from  Silverton  to 
Lindisfarn.  The  same  little  brook  had  to  be 
crossed  by  those  who  took  the  longer  way 
from  Wanstrow,  and  by  those  who  came  from 
Weston  Friary  to  the  Chase ;  and  for  foot- 


passengers,  there  was  a  plank  and  rail  across 
the  stream.  Those  travelling  this  route  on 
horseback,  however,  had  to  ford  the  Lindis- 
farn Brook  ;  and  in  sloppy  weather  the  banks 
were  apt  to  be  very  soft  and  rotten,  insomuch 
that  many  a  pound  of  mud  from  the  Lindis- 
farn Brook  ford  had  been  brushed  from  be- 
draggled riding-habits  in  the  servants'  halls 
of  the  Chase  and  the  Manor ;  for  the  in- 
tercourse between  these  two  mansions  was 
very  frequent,  and  the  ride  by  Weston  Friary, 
as  has  been  said,  was,  especially  to  practised 
riders,  the  pleasanter. 

Indeed,  for  those  who  like  open  country,  and 
have  no  objection  to  a  little  mud  and  a  mod- 
erate jump  or  two,  there  could  not  be  a  better 
country  for  a  ride  than  all  this  part  of  the 
Lindisfarn  Chase  property.  In  the  driest 
weather  the  turf  of  the  lanes  and  commons 
was  rarely  too  hard,  but  in  wet  weather  it 
was  certainly  somewhat  too  soft.  This  was 
most  the  case  on  the  Weston  Friary  side  of 
the  Lindisfarn  Brook.  On  the  other  side  the 
ground  rose  toward  the  Chase  more  rapidly, 
and,  as  the  higher  land  was  reached,  became 
naturally  drier.  But  though  there  was  a 
slight  rise  from  the  ford  on  the  other  side, 
sufficient  to  cause  the  brook  to  seek  its  way 
into  the  river  Sill  a  mile  or  two  further  up 
the  stream  instead  of  falling  into  it  at  the 
village  of  Weston,  this  elevation  of  the  ground 
between  the  valley  of  Lindisfarn  Brook  and 
the  water-mead  around  the  village,  was  not 
sufficient  at  that  point  to  prevent  all  the  in- 
tervening land  from  being  of  a  very  wet  and 
soft  description.  If  I  have  succeeded  in 
making  the  topography  of  the  environs  of 
Silverton  at  all  clear  to  the  reader,  it  will  be 
understood  that  this  same  swell  of  the  ground, 
which  between  Weston  and  the  ford  over  the 
brook  of  Lindisfarn  was  a  mere  tongue  of 
marshy  soil,  rose  gradually  but  rather  rapidly 
in  the  direction  down  the  Sill,  till  it  formed 
the  comparatively  high  ground,  on  which 
Silverton  was  built,  and  from  which  the 
Lindisfarn  woods  could  be  seen  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  valley  of  the  brook,  which  had 
there  become  a  deep  ravine,  as  has  been  de- 
scribed. A  good  country  road,  coming  from 
the  interior  of  the  country  along  the  valley 
of  the  Sill,  passed  through  the  village  of  Wes- 
ton Friary  on  its  course  to  Silverton,  finding 
its  way  along  the  edge  of  the  water-meadows, 
and  making  in  that  direction  also  a  singularly 
pretty  ride.    This  road,  having  crossed  the 
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mouth  of  the  brook  by  a  bridge  called  Paul- 
ton's  Bridge,  nearly  two  miles  above  Weston, 
held  its  way  along  the  tongue  of  low  land 
"which  has  been  described,  keeping  close  to 
the  bank  of  the  river.  Just  above  Weston, 
this  space  between  the  two  streams  was  not 
above  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  it  was  all  open 
common,  divided  off  from  the  road  however 
at  that  point,  by  a  low,  timber  fence,  con- 
sisting of  two  rails  only,  which,  traced  at  a 
period  when  such  land  was  of  small  value, 
left  a  wide  margin  of  turf  along  the  road- 
side. 

About  the  same  hour  of  that  same  beauti- 
ful September  morning,  at  which  the  reader 
has  had  a  glimpse  of  Dr.  Lindisfarn  on  his 
way  to  morning  service  at  the  cathedral, — a 
little  later  perhaps  ;  but  even  if  it  had  still 
been  Dane  Burder's  time,  the  service  could 
not  be  yet  over, — an  old  laborer  paused  in  his 
loitering  walk  along  the  road  toward  Silver- 
ton,  to  look  at  two  ladies  on  horseback  com- 
ing at  full  gallop  across  the  common,  followed 
at  some  little  distance  by  a  groom. 

"  Now  for  a  jump  !  "  said  the  old  man,  as 
he  stood  to  look  ;  "  there  ben 't  another  in  all 
the  country  has  such  a  seat  on  a  horse  as  my 
lady  have  !  And  Miss  Kate,  she's  just  such 
another!  " 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  two  ladies  came 
lightly  over  the  low  rail  on  to  the  turf  by  the 
roadside,  the  younger  of  the  two  giving  a 
playful  imitation  of  a  view  hallo,  as  she 
cleared  her  fence,  in  a  voice  whose  silver 
notes  were  musical  as  the  tones  from  a  flute, 

Lady  Farnleigh  of  Wanstrow  Manor,  gen- 
tle reader,  and  Miss  Kate  Lindisfarn,  daugh- 
ter of  Oliver  Lindisfarn,  Esq.,  of  the  Chase. 

The  fence  was  not  much  of  a  jump ;  and 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  ladies  betokened 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  much  severer 
feats  of  horsemanship  than  that.  It  was  a 
soft  morning,  and  though  the  Lindisfarn 
woods  above  were  glistening  in  the  sunshine, 
and  the  old  castle  keep  and  the  towers  of 
the  cathedral  at  Silverton  were  clearly  defined 
in  the  bright  air,  the  mist,  as  has  been  said, 
was  still  lying  in  the  valley,  and  glistening 
drops  of  the  moisture  had  gathered  on  the 
brims  and  on  the  somewhat  bedraggled  feathers 
of  the  ladies'  low-crowned  beaver  hats,  and  on 
the  curls  of  hair,  which  hung  in  slightly  di- 
shevelled disarray  around  their  necks.  They 
bore  about  them,  too,  still  more  decided 
marks  of  hard  riding.     Their  habits  were 


splashed  with  mud  up  to  their  shoulders,  and 
the  lower  parts  of  them  were  evidently  the 
worse  for  the  passage  of  Lindisfarn  Brook 
ford.  Their  whole  appearance  was  such,  in 
short,  that  had  a  malicious  fairy  dropped 
them  just  as  they  were  into  the  midst  of  the 
ride  in  Hyde  Park,  they  would  have  wished 
the  earth  to  open  and  swallow  them  up.  Yet 
many  a  fair  frequenter  of  that  matchless  show 
of  horsewomen,  would,  more  judiciously,  have 
given  anything  to  look  exactly,  age  for  age, 
like  either  lady.  They  were  both  beautiful 
women,  though  the  elder  was  the  mother  of 
a  peer,  who  had  just  taken  his  seat  in  the 
House.  In  fact,  the  Dowager  Lady  Farnleigh 
was  only  in  her  forty-fourth  year.  Her  com- 
panion was  twenty-six  years  younger.  But 
both  were  in  face  and  figure  eminently  beau- 
tiful, and  did  not  look  less  so  for  the  glow 
which  their  exercise  had  called  into  their 
cheeks,  and  the  sparkle  in  their  eyes  from 
the  excitement  of  their  gallop.  Both  sat  their 
horses  to  perfection,  as  the  old  man  had  said  ; 
and  both  were  admirably  well  mounted, — 
Lady  Farnleigh  on  a  magnificent  bay,  and 
Kate  on  a  somewhat  smaller  and  slighter 
black, — as  indeed  they  needed  to  be  fof  the 
work  they  had  been  engaged  in.  Their  horses 
were  splashed  from  fetlock  to  shoulder,  and 
from  nose  to  crupper  ;  and  the  gallop  up  the 
rise  from  the  ford,  and  over  the  deep  turf  of 
the  soft  common  made  their  flanks  heave  as 
their  riders  pulled  up  in  the  road  ;  and  the 
breath  from  their  mobile  nostrils  was  con- 
densed into  little  clouds  just  a  shade  darker 
than  the  white  mist  that  lay  on  the  water- 
meads.  But  the  eyes  in  their  pretty  thorough- 
bred heads  were  as  bright  as  those  of  their 
mistresses  ;  and  as  they  turned  their  heads 
and  erect  ears  up  the  road  and  down  the  road, 
as  if  inquiring  for  further  orders,  they  seemed 
rather  anxious  to  be  off  again  than  distressed 
by  what  they  had  already  done. 

"  Why,  Kate!  "  cried  Lady  Farnleigh,  in 
a  clear,  ringing,  cheery  voice,  that  would  have 
been  good  to  any  amount  as  a  draft  for  sym- 
pathy on  any  one  within  earshot, — ♦'  why, 
Kate,  as  I  am  a  sinner,  if  there  is  not  Freddy 
Falconer  coming  along  the  road  on  his  cob, 
looking  for  all  the  world,  of  course,  as  if  he 
had  been  just  taken  out  of  the  bandbox  in 
which  the  London  tailor  had  sent  him  down 
for  the  enlightenment  of  us  natives  !  Shall 
we  run,  Kate,  like  naughty  girls  as  we  are  ? 
— shall  we  show  our  Silverton  arbiter  elegantia" 
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rum  a  clean  pair  of  heels,  or  boldly  stay  and 
abide  the  ordeal?  " 

"  Oh,  I  vote  for  standing  our  ground,"  an- 
swered Kate  ;  "  I  see  no  reason  for  running 
away,"  she  added,  laughing,  but  with  a  some- 
what heightened  color  in  her  cheek. 

"  To  be  sure  !  What  is  Freddy  Falconer  to 
you,  or  you  to  Freddy  Falconer?  Them's 
your  sentiments,  as  old  Gaffer  Miles  says,  eh, 
Kate  ?  Who's  afraid  ?  I  am  sure  I  am  not !  " 
replied  Lady  Farnleigh,  looking  half  jestingly, 
half  observantly,  into  her  goddaughter's  face  ; 
— for  she  stood  in  that  relationship  to  Miss 
Lindisfarn. 

Kate  laughed,  and  shook  her  pretty  head, 
putting  up  a  little  slender  hand  in  its  neatly 
fitting  gauntlet,  as  she  did  so,  to  make  a  lit- 
tle unavowed  attempt  at  restoring  her  hair 
to  some  small  appearance  o^  order. 

In  another  minute  the  rider,  whom  Lady 
Farnleigh  had  observed  in  the  road,  coming 
up  at  a  walk,  reached  the  spot  where  the 
ladies  were. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  some  twenty-seven 
years  of  age.  It  was  impossible  to  deny — 
even  Lady  Farnleigh  could  not  have  denied — 
that  Nature  had  done  her  part  to  qualify  him 
for  becoming  the  arbiter  elegantiarum  she 
had  sneeringly  called  him.  He  was  indeed 
remarkably  handsome;  fair  in  complexion, 
with  perhaps  a  too  delicate  and  unbronzed 
pink  cheek  for  a  man  ;  plenty  of  light-brown, 
crisp,  curling  hair  ;  no  mustache  or  beard, 
and  closely  trimmed  whiskers  ('twas  forty 
years  ago)  ;  large  light-blue  eyes,  a  well- 
formed  mouth,  the  lips  of  which,  however, 
were  rather  thin,  and  lacked  a  little  of  that 
color  in  which  his  cheek  was  so  rich  ;  and  a 
tall,  well-proportioned  figure  ; — a  strikingly 
handsome  man  unquestionably. 

Nor  had  Fortune  been  behindhand  in  con- 
tributing her  share  to  the  perfect  production 
in  question.  For  Mr.  Frederick  Falconer  was 
the  only  son  and  heir  of  the  wealthy  and 
prosperous  banker,  the  senior  partner  of  the 
old  established  and  much  respected  firm  of 
Falconer  and  Fish  bourne,  of  Silverton.  And 
as  for  Art,  her  contributions  to  the  joint 
product  had  been  unstinted,  and  in  her  best 
possible  style.  Every  portion  of  the  costume, 
appointments,  and  equipments  of  Mr.  Freder- 
ick Falconer  and  his  horse,  from  the  top  of  tire 
well-brushed  beaver  to  the  tip  of  the  well- 
polished  and  faultless  boot  of  the  biped,  and 
from  the  artistically  groomed  tail  to  the  shin- 
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ing  curb-chain  of  the  quadruped,  were  abso- 
lutely perfect  ;  and  fully  justified  the  antici- 
patory commendation  that  Lady  Farnleigh 
had  bestowed  upon  them.  And  in  addition 
to  all  this,  it  may  be  said  that  Falconer  was 
an  almost  universal  favorite  in  the  Silverton 
society — in  the  "  very  best"  Silverton  soci- 
ety, of  course.  The  young  men  did  not  ad- 
mire him  quite  so  much  as  the  young  ladies. 
But  this  was  natural  enough.  Both  sexes, 
however,  of  the  old,  professed  an  equally  fa- 
vorable opinion  of  him.  He  was  held  to  be  a 
good  son,  as  attentive  to  his  father's  business 
as  could  well  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances, a  well-conducted  and  steady  young 
man,  and  by  pretty  well  all  the  Silverton  ma- 
tronocracy  a  decidedly  desirable  "/xir^i." 

(How  naturally  we  Anglo-Saxon  folks  speak 
French  whenever  we  have  anything  to  say  of 
which  we  are  at  all  ashamed ;  or  any  lie  to 
tell!) 

"  Good-morning,  Lady  Farnleigh  !  Good- 
morning,  Miss  Lindisfarn !  "  he  said,  saluting 
the  ladies  with  easy  grace,  as  he  came  up  to 
them.  "  You  are  not  only  riding  early  this 
morning,  but  you  have  been  riding  some  time 
earlier ;  for  I  see  you  have  crossed  Lindisfarn 
Brook !  " 

Both  ladies  gave  a  nod  in  return  for  his 
salutation.  Lady  Farnleigh  not  a  distant  or 
supercilious,  but  rather  a  dry  one  (if  a  nod 
can  be  said  to  be  dry,  as  I  think  it  may),  and 
Kate  a  good-natured  one,  accompanied  by  a 
good-humored  smile. 

"You  have  been  riding  early  too,  which 
is  paying  this  misty  morning  a  much  high- 
er compliment !  "  returned  Lady  Farnleigh, 
"  for  you  are  already  returning  to  Silver- 
ton." 

"Yes.  I  have  been  to  Churton  Basset 
already  this  morning.  My  father  wanted  a 
letter  taken  to  Quorn  and  Prideaux  there  be- 
fore they  opened  for  the  day.  Some  business 
of  the  bank." 

"  Well,  our  ride  is  not  so  near  its  end  as 
yours.  We  are  going  up  to  the  Chase  again, 
as  soon  as  I  have  visited  an  old  friend  of  mine 
in  the  village  here.  Will  you  ride  over  the 
common  with  us  ?  Come  up  to  the  Chase ; 
and  Miss  Imogene  shall  give  you  some  lun- 
cheon. And  you  may  ride  over  with  me 
back  again  to  Wanstrow  in  the  afternoon,  if 
you  like." 

And  Kate  bowed  her  backing  of  the  invi- 
tation, with  a  smile  that  made  Mr.  Frederick 
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feel  a  strong  inclination  to  accept  it ;  al- 
though, in  fact,  Kate  had  intended  only  to 
be  courteous,  and  by  no  means  wished  to  be, 
on  this  occasion,  taken  at  her  word,  or  rather 
at  her  bow  and  smile ;  for  she  had  not  spo- 
ken. 

It  was  true  that  Fred  had  Messrs.  Quorn  and 
Prideaux's  answer  to  his  father's  letter  in  his 
pocket ;  but  he  had  no  reason  to  think  that 
it  mattered  much  whether  it  reached  its  des- 
tination a  few  hours  sooner  or  later.  And  in 
truth  it  was  the  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  the  ride  proposed  to  him,  rather  than  any 
anxiety  about  the  letter,  that  made  him  plead 
the  necessity  of  returning  to  Silverton  as  an 
excuse  for  not  accepting  the  proposal. 

'*  Well,  good-day,  then.  You  are  a  pearl 
of  a  messenger !  Give  my  compliments  to 
your  father  ;  and  oh,  Mr.  Falconer !  there  is 
a  lot  of  mud  in  the  road  by  the  lock  yonder ; 
take  care  you  do  not  splash  yourself.  Good- 
by!" 

He  understood  the  sneer  well  enough  ;  and 
■would  have  been  riled  at  it,  if  Kate  had  not 
administered  an  antidote  to  the  acerbity  of 
her  godmother's  tongue,  by  giving  him  a  part- 
ing nod  and  a  "  Good-by,  Mr.  Falconer,"  in 
which  there  was  no  acerbity  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  young  man  rode  off 
toward  the  city,  and  the  ladies  turned  their 
horses'  heads  to  enter  the  village  of  Weston 
Friary,  Kate  said,  addressing  her  compan- 
ion,— 

'*  How  could  you  think  of  inviting  him 
up  to  the  Chase  to-day  ?  As  if  we  had  not 
enough  to  think  of,  without  having  strangers 
on  our  hands!  " 

'*  Don't  be  a  goose,  Kate  !  "  answered  the 
elder  lady.  "  Do  you  think  I  imagined  that 
there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  Master 
Freddy  consenting  to  ride  over  Lindisfarn 
Common  with  you  and  me?  Catch  him  at 
it !  But  at  what  time  do  you  think  your 
aister  may  arrive?  " 

"  We  have  calculated  that  she  may  be  at  the 
Chase  by  two.  I  wanted  to  meet  her  in  Sil- 
verton ;  but  papa  thought  it  best  that  we 
should  all  receive  her  together  at  home.  We 
must  take  care  to  be  back  at  the  Chase  by 
that  time.  I  would  not  be  out  when  she  | 
comes  for  the  world  !  " 

"Oh,  no  fear!      I've  only  to  say  half  a! 
dozen   words   to  old   Granny  Wilkins,  poor  { 
thing,  in  Weston  here,  and  then  we'll  go  up 
to  the  Chase  best  pace.     We  sha'n't  be  long. 


since  we  have  not  Master  Freddy  at  our 
heels." 

"  Why,  what  a  spite  you  have,  godmamma, 
against  poor  Mr.  Falconer  I  What  has  he 
done  to  offend  you?  " 

"  Nothing  in  the  world,  my  dear !  And  I 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  being  offended 
with  him.  It  is  true  I  don't  like  him  quite 
80  much  as  all  the  Silverton  young  ladies 
do." 

"  I  don't  think  you  like  him  at  all !  Why 
don't  you?"  asked  Kate,  with  a  blunt, 
straightforward  frankness  that  was  peculiar 
to  her. 

♦'  Well,  I  don't  like  him  at  all,  that's  the 
truth  !  But  you  know  the  old  rhyme,  Kate, — 
'  I  do  not  like  you,  Dr.  Fell,'  etc.,  etc.  Upon 
second  thoughts,  however,  I  think  I  can  tell 
why  1  don't  like  Freddy  Falconer.  He  is  a 
regular  " — 

*'  Oh,  not  a  snob,  as  you  said  of  that  super- 
fine Captain  Marnisty ,  the  other  day.  I  don't 
think  ;Mr.  Falconer  is  a  snob  !  " 

*'  No,  I  was  not  going  to  say  a  snob.  Why 
should  you  fancy  I  was?  " 

"  Only  because,  when  you  called  Captain 
Marnisty  so,  you  said  '  a  regular  snob,'  just 
in  the  same  sort  of  way." 

"  Well,  this  time  I  am  going  to  say  a  reg- 
ular something  else.  No,  it  would  not  be 
fair,  or  true,  to  say  that  Fred  Falconer  is  a 
snob.  But  I  can  put  what  he  is  into  four 
letters  too  ! ' ' 

"  Not  a  fool !  "  expostulated  Kate. 

"  No,  that's  not  quite  it  either,  though 
I  have  known  wiser  men  than  Fred.  Try 
again !  " 

*'  Dandy  has  five  letters,"  said  Kate,  med- 
itatively. 

*'  Yes,  and  so  has  scamp  ;  and  I  do  not  mean 
to  call  Mr.  Falconer  that  either.  No,  if  I 
must  tell  you,  it  is  p — r — i — g.  Freddy  Fal- 
coner is  a  regular  prig  !  And  I  am  not  fond 
of  prigs.  But  Heaven  help  us  all !  there  are 
worse  tilings  than  prigs  in  the  world  ;  and  1 
have  nothing  to  say  against  the  man .  Only , ' ' 
she  added,  after  a  pause,  "  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  Kate,  I  have  fancied  lately  that 
I  have  seen  symptoms  of  his  Sultanship  hav- 
ing taken  it  into  his  head  to  throw  the 
handkerchief  in  the  direction  of  Lindisfarn 
Chase  "— 

"  I  am  sure  he  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing !  "  said  Kate,  with  a  little  toss  and  a 
great  blush. 
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"  So  much  the  better !  In  that  case,  Freddy 
and  I  shall  remain  very  good  friends.  He  may 
make  love  to  every  other  girl  in  the  county  for 
aught  I  care ;  but  if  he  meddles  with  my 
Kate,  gare  la  marraine !  that's  all !  Will  you 
come  in  with  me  to  see  old  Granny  Wilkins, 
dear,  or  sit  on  your  horse  till  I  have  done? 
I  sha'n't  be  a  minute." 

"  No,  no  ;  let  me  come  in  with  you.  Gran- 
ny Wilkins  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine." 
So  the  groom  helped  both  the  ladies  to  dis- 
mount at  the  door  of  the  cottage  ;  and  it  was 
evident  from  the  unsurprised  manner  in  which 
the  paralytic  old  inhabitant  of  it  received  her 
visitors  that  they  were  neither  of  them  stran- 
gers to  her. 

The  business  with  Dame  Wilkins  was  soon 
despatched,  as  Lady  Farnleigh  had  said  that  it 
would  be.  It  consisted  only  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  one  or  two  little  articles  of  creature 
comfort,  a  trifle  of  money,  and  a  few  of  those 
kind  words,  more  valuable  than  any  of  these, 
when  spoken  by  the  gentle  and  wealthy  to  the 
poor  and  simple  with  that  tact  and  heartiness 
which  are  both  naturally  inspired  by  genuine 
sympathy,  but  which  are  as  naturally,  and 
with  fatal  result,  wanting  to  those  charitable 
ministrations,  performed  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
according  to  cut-and-dry  rules,  even  though 
those  rules  shall  have  been  adjusted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  approved  maxims  of  mod- 
ern social  science. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  just  the  difference 
between  the  two  things  that  there  is  between 
the  workmanship  of  some  old  cinque-cento  ar- 
tist, and  the  product  of  a  Birmingham  steam 
factory.  There  is  much  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
Millions  of  the  required  article  are  turned  out 
of  hand  instead  of  units.  There  is  infinitely 
less  loss  of  material.  The  article  produced  is, 
according  to  every  mechanical  test,  even  bet- 
ter than  the  handiwork  of  the  old  artist.  It 
is  more  accurate,  its  rounds  are  absolutely 
round,  its  angles  true  angles  ;  each  individ- 
ual article  of  the  gross  turned  out  per  hour  is 
exactly  the  same  as  every  other,  and  all  are 
adapted  with  scientific  forethought  to  the  ex- 
act requirements  they  are  intended  to  serve. 
But  the  old  handicraftsman  impressed  his  in- 
dividuality on  the  work  of  his  hands, — put 
his  whole  soul  into  it,  as  we  say,  more  liter- 
ally than  we  often  think,  as  we  use  the  phrase. 
What  is  the  difference  between  this  old  six- 
teenth century — anything, — inkstand,  lady's 
needlecase,  or  what  not,  and  the  article  im- 
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itated  from  it  by  our  mechanical  science  ?  I 
am  not  artist  enough  to  say  what  the  differ- 
ence is ;  but  I  see  it  and  feel  it  readily  enough  ; 
and  so  does  everybody  else.  And  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  ancient  artist's  piece  shall 
be  as  a  thousand  to  one  to  that  of  the  mod- 
ern imitation  of  it.  And  I  know  that  this 
subtle  difference,  and  this  superior  value  is 
due  to  that  presence  of  the  workman's  soul, 
which  the  best  possible  steam-engine  (having, 
up  to  the  date  of  the  latest  improvement,  no 
soul)  cannot  impart  to  its  products. 

The  best  possible  mechanism,  whether  ap- 
plied by  dynamic  science  to  the  shaping  and 
chasing  of  metal,  or  by  social  science  to  the 
cheering  of  poverty  and  the  relief  of  suffering, 
must  not  be  expected  to  do  the  work  of  indi- 
vidually applied  sympathy,  heart  and  soul. 
But  modern  civilization  needs  beautiful  ink- 
stands in  millions  ;  and  the  masses  of  modem 
population  need  ministrations  only  to  be  sup- 
plied by  organized  social  machinery.  Very 
true !  Only  do  not  let  us  suppose  that  we 
get  the  same  thing,  or  a  thing  nearly  as  pre- 
cious. Maybe  we  get  the  best  we  can.  But 
the  human  brain-directed  hand  must  come  in 
contact  with  the  material,  to  produce  the 
higher  order  of  artistic  beauty.  And  indi- 
vidual human  sympathy,  unclogged  by  rules, 
must  bring  one  human  heart  into  absolute 
contact  with  another,  before  the  best  kind  of 
"  relief"  can  be  attained. 

Dame  Wilkins,  however,  was  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  the  real  artistic  article,  in  the 
kind  visits  of  Lady  Farnleigh.  But  the  few 
kind  words,  which  were  treasured  and  re- 
peated and  prized,  did  not  take  long  in  say- 
ing ;  and  the  two  ladies  in  a  very  few  minutes 
were  mounting  their  horses  again.  Miss 
Lindisfarn  was  already  in  the  saddle ;  and 
Lady  Farnleigh  was  about  to  mount,  when 
the  groom  said,  in  an  under  voice,  "  Please, 
my  lady,  the  tobacco  !" 

"  To  be  sure  !  What  a  brute  lam  to  have 
forgotten  it!  Give  me  the  packet,  Giles." 
She  took  the  little  parcel  Giles  produced 
from  his  pocket,  and  returning  into  the  cot- 
tage said,  "  Here,  granny.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  Giles,  I  should  have  forgotten  the 
best  of  my  treat.  Here's  half  a  pound  of 
baccy  to  comfort  you  as  the  cold  nights  come 
on." 

"  Oh,  my  lady  !  That  is  the  best !  You 
knows  how  to  comfort  a  poor  old  body  as  has 
lost  the  use  of  her  precious  limbs.    Thank 
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you,  my  lady,  and  God  bless  you  !  "  said  the 
old  woman,  as  a  gleam  of  pleasure  came  into 
her  watery  old  eyes  at  the  thought  of  the 
gratification  contained  in  that  small  packet. 

"  I  say,  godmamma  dear,"  said  Kate,  after 
a  pause,  as  they  were  riding  at  a  sober  pace 
through  the  village,  "  do  you  think  it  is  right 
to  give  the  poor  people  tobacco?  I  have  often 
heard  Uncle  Theophilus  say  that  the  habit 
of  smoking  is,  next  to  drinking,  the  worst 
thing  for  the  laboring  classes ;  that  it  pro- 
motes had  company,  encourages  idleness,  and 
very  often  leads  to  drunkenness." 

"  Uncle  Theophilus  may  go  to  Jericho  !  I 
am  of  another  parish  ;  and  don't  like  his  doc- 
trine !  Tell  him  from  me,  Kate,  the  next 
time  he  preaches  on  that  text,  that  the  labor- 
ing classes  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  noth- 
ing worse  for  their  superiors  than  the  habit  of 
drinking  port  wine  ;  that  it  makes  the  tem- 
per crusty,  promotes  red  noses,  and  very  often 
leads  to  the  gout !  " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  "  laughed  Kate  in  sil- 
very notes,  that  made  the  little  village  street 
musical ;  "  depend  upon  it,  I  will  give  him 
your  message  word  for  word." 

And  then  after  a  short  gallop  over  the  com- 
mon, they  crossed  the  ford  again,  not  without 
carrying  away  with  them  some  additional 
specimen  of  the  soil  of  its  banks  and  bottom, 
and  thence  made  the  best  of  their  way,  first 
over  the  broken  open  ground  which  intervened 
between  the  brook  and  the  Lindisfarn  woods, 
and  then  through  the  leafy  lanes  which  crossed 
them,  gradually  reaching  the  higher  ground, 
till  they  came  out  on  the  carriage  road  from 
Silverton  to  the  Chase,  a  little  below  the  Lodge 
gates. 

Here  Lady  Farnleigh  turned  her  horse's 
bead  to  return  to  Wanstrow  by  the  road 
through  Silverton,  leaving  Kate  to  ride  up  to 
the  house  alone. 

"  Good-by,  darling  !  "  she  said  ;  "  I  wont 
come  in.  I  know  how  anxious  you  must  all 
be.  But  remember  that  I  shall  be  anxious 
also  to  hear  all  about  the  new  sister,  and  ride 
over  the  day  after  to-morrow  at  the  furthest ; 
there's  a  dear.     Love  to  them  all !  " 

And  Kate  cantered  up  the  avenue  to  join 
the  other  members  of  the  family,  who  were, 
not  without  some  little  nervous  expectation, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  daughter  of  the 
house,  whom  none  of  them  had  seen  for  the 
last  fifteen  years. 


CHAPTER  iir. 


THE   FAMILY  IN   THE   CLOSE. 

Lindisfarn  house  is  a  noble  old  mansion, 
almost  entirely  of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
with  stately,  stiff,  and  trim  gardens  behind 
it,  embosomed  in  woods  behind  and  around 
them,  with  larger  and  more  modern  gardens 
on  one  side  of  it,  and  a  wide  open  gravel 
drive,  and  a  piece  of  tree-dotted  parklike 
pasture-land  in  front  of  the  house  ;  beyond 
which  it  looks  down  over  the  wooded  slope  de- 
scending to  the  Lindisfarn  Brook,  and  across 
it  to  the  cultivated  side  of  the  hill  on  the 
other  side  of  the  top  of  which  stands  Silver- 
ton.  The  city  is  not  seen  from  the  house. 
But  the  old  castle  keep  is  just  visible  as  an 
object  on  the  edge  of  the  not  distant  horizon. 

It  is  so  charming  an,  old  house,  so  full  of 
character,  so  homogeneously  expressive  in  all 
its  parts  and  all  its  surroundings,  and  every 
detail  of  it  and  the  scenery  around  it  is  so  viv- 
idly impressed  on  my  remembrance,  that  it  is 
a  great  temptation  to  try  my  power  of  word- 
painting  by  attempting  a  minute  description 
of  the  place.  But  conscious  of  having  often 
"skipped"  similar  descriptions  written  by 
others,  I  do  as  I  would  be  done  by  and  refrain. 
After  all,  the  associations  to  be  found  in  each 
reader's  memory  and  reminiscences  have  to  be 
called  on  to  supplement  the  most  successful 
of  such  descriptions.  How  can  I  cause  to 
echo  in  the  memory-chambers  of  another's 
brain  as  they  are  echoing  in  mine  the  morn- 
ing concert  of  the  rooks  in  the  humid  autumn 
morning  air,  or  in  the  dreamy  quietude  of 
the  sunset  hour, — the  barking  of  the  dogs, 
and  the  cheery,  ringing  tones  of  old  Oliver 
Lindisfarn's  voice,  which  seemed  never  to  con- 
descend to  a  lower  note  than  that  adapted  to 
a  "  Yoicks  !  forward  !  hark  forward  !  "  and 
which,  as  it  used  to  echo  through  the  great 
hall,  or  make  the  windows  of  the  wainscoted 
parlors  ring  again,  seemed  to  harmonize  BO 
perfectly  and  pleasantly  with  the  other  sounds ! 
Why,  I  swear  that  even  the  cry  of  the  peacock 
seems  melodious  as  it  comes  wafted  across 
forty  years  of  memory  !  And  as  for  Kate's 
silver-toned  laugh  on  the  terrace  in  front 
of  the  house,  as  she  played  with  old  Bayard, 
the  great  rough  mastiff,  or  enticed  her  bonny 
black  mare  Birdie,  to  follow  her  up  and  down 
for  lumps  of  sugar  purloined  out  of  Miss  Imo- 
gene's  breakfast  basin  ;  ah  me  !  the  old  Lin- 
disfarn rooks  will  never  hear  that  again! 
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Nor  shall  I — that,  or  any  other  like  it  I 
And  dear  old  Mies  Immy,  as  she  loved  to  be 
called,  with  her  little  crisp  white  cap  set  on 
the  top  of  her  light  crisp  silver-white  curls, 
three  each  side  of  her  head,  and  her  round, 
withered,  red-apple  like  cheeks  and  her  bolt- 
upright  little  figure,  and  her  pit-a-pat  high- 
heeled  shoes,  and  her  stiff,  rustling,  lavender- 
colored  silk  gown,  which  seemed  to  go  across 
the  floor,  when  she  moved,  like  some  Dutch 
toy  moved  by  clockwork,  and  her  basket  of 
keys,  and  her  volume  of  Clarissa  Hariowe. 
Accidents  many  of  these  things  may  seem  to 
be  ;  but  they  were  properties  of  dear  old  Miss 
Immy.  For  they  nevxr  changed,  neither  the 
snow-white  cap  nor  the  lavender-colored 
gown,  nor  the  volume  of  Clarissa  Hariowe. 
She  really  did  read  it !  But  she  faithfully 
began  it  again  as  soon  as  she  had  finished  the 
volume.  For  sixty  years  I  believe  Miss  Immy 
had  never  been  seen  without  her  little  basket 
of  keys  and  her  volume  of  Clarissa  Hariowe. 

1  will  not,  I  say,  attempt  to  describe  the 
old  place.  But  I  must  needs  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  inhabitants  of  it,  as  they  were 
at  the  period  to  which  this  history  refers. 

The  Lindisfarn  property  had  belonged  to 
the  Lindisfarns  of  Lindisfarn  so  long  that 
not  only  the  memory  of  man  but  the  memory  of 
county  historians  "  ran  not  to  the  contrary," 
as  the  legal  phrase  goes.  The  rental  at  the  pe- 
riod of  our  history  was  a  well  paid  four  thousand 
a  year,  and  the  tenantry  were  as  well-to-do 
and  respectable  a  body  as  any  estate  in  the 
county  could  boast.  Oliver  Lindisfarn,  the 
son  and  grandson  of  other  Olivers,  and  the 
lord  of  this  eminently  '^  desirable  property," 
was  in  his  sixtieth  year  at  the  time  here 
spoken  of.  He  had  married  early  in  life  a 
Bister  of  his  neighbor,  Lord  Farnleigh  ; — for 
the  old  lord  had  lived  at  Wanstrow,  which 
was  now  the  residence  of  the  dowager,  his 
widow,  the  young  lord  having  taken  his 
young  wife  to  reside  on  a  larger  propertjr 
in  a  distant  county.  The  present  dowager, 
Lady  Farnleigh,  was  therefore  the  sister-in- 
law  of  the  lady  Mr.  Lindisfarn  had  first  mar- 
ried ;  but  not  of  the  mother  of  the  two  young 
ladies,  of  whom  one  has  already  been  pre- 
sented to  the  reader.  They  were  the  offspring 
ofji  second  marriage.  Lady  Catherine  Lin- 
disfarn had  died  after  a  few  years  of  marriage, 
leaving  her  husband  a  childless  widower. 
He  had  remained  such  about  eight  years,  and 
had  then  at  the  age  of  forty-three  married  a 


Miss  Venafry,  who  after  two  years  of  mar- 
riage left  him  a  widower  for  the  second  time, 
and  the  father  of  two  little  twin-born  girls, 
Catherine  and  Margaret.  Catherine  had 
been  the  name  of  Mr.  Lindisfarn 's  first  wife, 
and  Margaret  that  of  his  second. 

Of  course  the  absence  of  a  male  heir  was 
a  very  heavy  and  bitter  disappointment  to 
the  twice-widowed  father  of  two  unportioned 
girls.  Mr.  Lindisfarn's  daughters  were  en- 
tirely so  ;  for  on  Lady  Catherine's  death  her 
fortu'ue  returned  to  her  family ;  and  Miss 
Venafry  had  been  dowered  by  her  beauty 
alone.  In  another  point  of  view,  however, 
the  case  of  Mr.  Lindisfarn  was  not  so  hard 
as  that  of  many  another  sonless  holder  of  en- 
tailed property.  For  the  Lindisfarn  estates 
were  entailed  only  on  themuleheir  of  Oliver, 
and  failing  an  heir  of  the  elder  brother,  on 
the  male  heir  of  his  younger  brother,  the 
Rev.  Theophilus  Lindisfarn.  If  there  were 
failure  of  a  male  heir  there  also,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Oliver  would  become  co-heiresses. 
But  Dr.  Theophilus  Lindisfarn,  Canon  of 
Silverton,  his  brother's  junior  by  only  one 
year,  had  married  Lady  Sempronia  Balstock, 
much  about  the  same  time  that  his  elder 
brother  had  married  I^ady  Catherine  Farn^ 
leigh  ;  and  of  this  marriage  had  been  born  a 
son,  Julian,  who  was  about  thirteen  years 
old  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Oliver  Lin- 
disfarn's daughters.  They  were  born,  there- 
fore, to  nothing  save  such  provision  as  their' 
father  might  lay  by  for  them  out  of  his  in- 
come;  and  Julian,  when  his  uncle's  second 
wife  died  a  year  after  giving  birth  to  these 
portionless  girls,  became  the  heir  to  the  es- 
tates, barring  the  unlikely  chance  of  his  un- 
cle contracting  a  third  marriage. 

Long,  however,  before  the  dowerless  little 
twins  were  capable  of  carjng  for  any  provision 
save  that  needed  for  the  passing  hour,  their 
prospects  in  life  became  somewhat  brightened. 
When  the  second  Mrs.  Lindisfarn  died,  a 
sister  of  hers,  a  few  years  her  senior,  who 
had  been  married  for  several  years  to  a  Baron 
de  Renneville,  a  Frenchman,  and  who  had 
been  Margaret  Lindisfarn's  godmother,  being 
childless,  proposed  to  adopt  her  goddaughter. 
A  pressing  and  most  kind  proposal  to  this  ef- 
fect, warmly  backed  by  the  baron  himself, 
held  out  to  his  child  a  prospect  which  the 
widowed  father  did  not  feel  justified  in  re- 
fusing. The  De  Rennevilles  were  wealthy, 
and  of  good  standing  in  the  best  Parisian  so- 
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ciety.  Madame  de  Renneyille  had  not  aban- 
doned her  religion.  She  remained  a  Protes- 
tant, and  there  was  no  objection,  therefore, 
on  that  score.  So  the  little  Margaret,  almost 
before  she  was  out  of  her  nurse's  arms,  was 
sent  to  Paris,  to  be  brought  up  as  the  recog- 
nized heir  to  the  wealth  of  the  prosperous 
French  financier. 

The  prize  which  Fortune  had  in  her  lottery 
for  the  other  twin  sister,  Catherine,  was 
less  brilliant,  but,  nevertheless,  was  sufficient 
to  make  a  very  important  difference  in  her 
position.  Lady  Farnleigh,  the  sister-in-law 
of  Mr.  Lindisfarn's  first  wife,  had  become  the 
attached  friend  of  his  second,  and  the  god- 
mother of  little  Catherine.  And  much  about 
the  same  time  that  Margaret  was  sent  to 
Paris,  it  was  understood  that  a  sum  of  six 
thousand  pounds  was  destined  by  Lady  Farn- 
leigh as  a  legacy  to  her  otherwise  wholly  un- 
provided-for  goddaughter. 

This  was  the  position  of  the  Lindisfarn 
family  at  the  period  of  Mrs.  Lindisfarn's 
death.  •  But  events  had  occurred  between 
that  time  and  the  date  at  which  this  histo- 
ry opens  which  very  materially  altered  the 
whole  state  of  the  case.  And  in  order  to  ex- 
jdain  these,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  our  attention 
away  for  a  few  minutes  from  the  family  at 
the  Chase,  and  give  it  to  that  of  Dr.  Lindis- 
farn, in  the  Close  at  Silverton. 

The  Chapter  of  Silverton,  at  the  remote  pe- 
riod of  which  I  write,  was  not  noted  for  the 
strictly  clerical  character  of  its  members. 
Public  opinion  did  not  demand  much  in  this 
respect  in  those  days.  The  Right  Reverend 
Father,  who  had  presided  for  many  years  over 
the  diocese,  was  a  well-born  and  courtly  pre- 
late far  better  known  in  certain  distinguished 
metropolitan  circles  than  at  Silverton.  He 
was  known  to  hold  very  strong  opinions  on 
the  necessity  of  filling  the  ranks  of  the  estab- 
lished church  with  gentlemen.  And  though 
I  cannot  assert  that  he  required  candidates 
for  ordination  to  forward,  together  with 
their  other  papers,  an  heraldic  certificate  of 
the  "  quarterings  "  they  M'ere  entitled  to, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  noble  German  Chapter, 
yet  it  was  perfectly  well  understood  that  no 
awkward  highiow-shod  son  of  the  soil,  how- 
ever competent  to  "  mouth  out  Homer's 
Greek  like  thunder,"  would  do  well  to  ap- 
ply to  the  Bishop  of  Silverton  for  ordination. 

The  Silverton  canonries  were  very  good 
things ;  and  good  things  of  this  sort  were,  it 


may  perhaps  be  thought,  naturally  reserved 
.for  those  whose  worship  was  rather  given  to 
the  special  patron  of  good  things,  Mammon, 
than  to  any  more  avowed  object  of  their  ado- 
ration. But  nobody  could  say  that  the  Sil- 
verton canons  were  not  gentlemen.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  one,  or 
perhaps  two,  of  the  body,  whose  love  for  good 
things  went  to  the  extent  of  hoarding  them 
when  they  had  got  them,  they  were  other- 
wise than  well  liked  by  the  Silvertonians  of 
all  classes  \  putting  out  of  the  question,  as  of 
course  they  were  out  of  the  question,  those 
few  pestilent  fellows  who  sang  hymns  to  horn- 
pipe tunes  down  in  the  back  slums.  They 
were  gentlemen  ;  and  the  Silverton  world  said 
that  they  spent  their  revenues  as  such,  which 
was  what  the  Silverton  world  considered  to 
be  the  main  point.  Only  the  worst  of  it  was 
that  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Fishbourne  might 
have  had  reason  to  think  that  some  among 
them  pushed  this  good  quality  to  excess. 

Dr.  Lindisfarn,  it  is  fair  to  state  at  once, 
to  prevent  the  reader  of  these  improved  days 
from  conceiving  an  unfounded  prejudice 
against  him,  was  perhaps  the  most  clerical 
of  the  body  in  question.  Not  that  it  is  to  be 
understood  by  this  that  any  High  Church- 
man or  Low  Churchman  or  Broad  Churchman 
of  the  present  day  would  have  deemed  poor 
Dr.  Lindisfarn  anything  like  up  to  the  mark 
of  their  different  requirements  and  theories. 
He  would  have  been  sorely  perplexed  to  com- 
prehend what  anybody  was  driving*  at,  who 
should  have  talked  to  him  of  the  duty  of 
"  earnestness."  He  found  the  world  a  very 
fairly  satisfactory  world,  as  it  was,  and  had 
never  conceived  the  remotest  idea,  good,  easy 
man,  that  he  was  in  any  wise  called  on  to  do 
anything  toward  leaving  it  at  all  better  than 
he  found  it.  Nevertheless,  he  was  fairly  en- 
titled to  be  considered  as  the  most  respectably 
clerical  of  his  Chapter,  because  his  tastes  and 
pursuits  were  of  a  nature  that  was  not  in  any 
degree  in  overt  disaocordance  with  the  cleri- 
cal character,  even  according  to  our  modern 
conception  of  it.  Whereas  the  same  could 
hardly  be  said  of  the  majority  of  his  fellow- 
canons.  One  was  a  very  notorious  joker  of 
jokes, — of  very  good  jokes,  too,  occasionally, 
for  he  was  a  man  of  real  wit.  (N.B.  Though 
a  very  clever  fellow  in  his  way,  he  was  not 
capable  of  writing  some  of  the  best  articles  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review.)  But  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  joke  came  amiss  to  him,  be  the 
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subject  or  tendency  of  it  what  it  might.  He 
preferred  good  society ;  but  the  profanum 
vulgus  was  not  the  portion  of  the  vulgar, 
which  he  most  hated  and  kept  at  a  distance. 
Another  was  known  to  be  an  accomplished 
musical  critic,  but  was  thought  to  prefer 
Mozart  and  Cimarosa  to  Boyce  and  Purcell, 
and  to  have  a  not  uninfluential  voice  in  the 
counsels  of  the  lessee  of  His  Majesty's  Thea- 
tre in  the  Haymarket.  Another  had  been 
seen  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  wave  above 
his  head  a  hat  that  looked  very  like  a  full- 
blown shovel  in  the  excitement  of  a  hardly 
contested  race  at  Newmarket.  A  fourth  was 
universally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
whist-players  in  England,  and  was  thought 
to  be  in  no  danger  of  losing  his  skill  for  want 
of  practice,  while  a  fifth  was  believed  to  be  a 
far  deeper  student  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
stock-exchange  than  of  any  other  sort  of 
lore. 

Dr.  Theophilus  Lindisfarn  meddled  with 
none  of  these  anti-clerical  pursuits.  His 
heart,  as  well  as  his  corporeal  presence,  was 
in  Silver  ton  Close,  and  Silverton  Cathedral 
Church.  But  his  love  for  the  Church  fixed 
itself  rather  on  the  material  structures  which 
are  as  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  its  in- 
ward and  spiritual  existence,  than  on  the  ab- 
stract ideas  of  a  Church  invisible.  He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  learning  and  of  yet 
greater  zeal  for  antiquarian  and  especially 
ecclesiological  pursuits.  It  is  in  the  nature 
and  destiny  of  hobbies  to  be  hard  ridden. 
This  was  Dr.  Lindisfarn 's  hobby  ;  and  he  did 
ride  it  very  hard.  He  was  far  from  a  value- 
less man,  as  a  member  of  the  Silverton  Chap- 
ter. The  dean  was  not  untinctured  with 
similar  tastes  ;  and  with  his  assistance  and 
support  Dr.  Lindisfarn  had  accomplished 
much  for  the  restoration  and  repair  of  Silver- 
ton  cathedral,  at  a  time  when  such  things 
were  less  thought  of  than  they  are  in  these 
days.  He  had  fought  many  a  hard  fight  in 
the  Chapter  with  his  brother  dignitaries, 
who  fain  would  have  expended  no  shilling 
of  the  Church  revenues  for  such  a  purpose  ; 
and  not  content  with  the  niggard  grants 
which  it  had  been  possible  to  induce  that 
body  to  allocate  for  the  purpose,  had  spent 
much  of  his  own  money  on  his  beloved 
church.  In  fact,  it  was  very  well  known, 
that  the  whole  of  a  considerable  sum  which 
he  had  received  from  an  unexpected  leg- 
acy by  a  relative  of  Lady  Sempronia,  bad 


gone  towards  the  new  panelled  ceiling  in 
painted  coffer- work  of  the  transept  of  the  ca- 
thedral. And  indeed  it  was  whispered  at 
Silverton  tea-tables  that  old  Mr.  Falconer  had 
been  heard  to  say,  with  a  mysterious  nod  of 
his  head,  that  the  legacy  in  question  had  by 
no  means  covered  all  that  the  canon  had  made 
himself  liable  for. 

Mr.  Falconer,  no  doubt,  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about,  for,  besides  being  Dr.  Lindis- 
farn's  banker,  he  was  a  brother  archaeolo- 
gist. The  votaries  of  that  seducing  pursuit 
were  far  less  numerous  in  those  days  than  in 
our  own  ;  and  the  erudite  canon  of  Silvertoil 
was  fortunate  in  finding  a  fellow-laborer  and 
supporter  where,  it  might  have  been  sup* 
posed,  little  likely  to  meet  with  it. — in  the 
leading  banker  of  the  little  city.  The  dean  was 
the  only  member  of  the  Chapter,  besides  Dr. 
Lindisfarn,  who  cared  for  such  pursuits. 
But  a  few  recruits  were  found  among  the 
clergy  and  gentry  of  the  country  ;  and  the 
banker  and  the  canon  together  bad  succeeded 
in  getting  up  a  little  county  archaeological 
society  and  publishing  club. 

Dr.  Lindisfarn 's  tastes  and  pursuits  there- 
fore may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  clerical, 
or  at  least  not  anti-clerical,  as  well  as  gentle- 
man-like. Nevertheless,  the  Lady  Sempro- 
nia, his  wife,  did  not  look  on  them  with  an 
altogether  favorable  eye.  And  perhaps  she 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  her  feeling  on  the 
subject.  The  canon's  hobby  was  a  very  ex- 
pensive one.  The  cost  of  it,  indeed,  would 
have  done  far  more  than  amply  maintain  the 
handsome  pair  of  carriage-horses,  which  Lady 
Sempronia  hopelessly  sighed  for,  and  which 
would  have  spared  her  the  bitter  mortification 
of  going  to  visit  the  county  members'  wives, 
or  Lady  Farnleigh  at  Wanstrow,  in  a  hybrid 
sort  of  conveyance  drawn  by  one  stout  clumsy 
horse  in  the  shafts,  whereas  Mrs.  Dean  drove 
a  handsome  pair  of  grays.  Many  other  of 
the  small  troubles  and  mortifications,  which 
helped  to  make  Lady  Sempronia  a  querulous 
and  disappointed  woman,  were  traceable,  and 
were  very  accurately  as  well  as  very  frequently 
traced  by  her,  to  the  same  source.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  was  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  poor  lady  should  abhor  all 
archaeology  in  general,  and  the  Silverton  so- 
ciety and  printing  club  in  particular ;  and 
that  she  should  have  regarded  the  discovery 
of  a  whitewash-covered  moulding,  or  half- 
defaced  inscription  as  a  bitter  misfortune, 
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boding  evil  to  the  comforts  of  her  hearth  and 
home. 

Lady  iSeiupronia's  soul  wag  moreover  daily 
vexed  by  another  peculiarity  of  her  ln:>;i;i\Md'8 
idiosyncrasy,  which  she  put  down  —  with 
scarcely  sufficient  warrant,  perhaps,  from  the 
principles  of  psychological  science — all  to  the 
account  of  the  detested  archaBology.  Dr. 
Lindisfarn  was  aflOiicted  by  habitual  absence 
of  mind  to  a  degree  which  occasionally  ex- 
posed him  and  those  connected  with  him  to 
considerable  inconvenience.  His  wife  held 
that  the  evil  was  occasioned  wholly  by  his 
continual  meditations  on  his  favorite  pursuit 
■when  his  wits  should  have  been  occupied 
with  other  matters.  But  the  evil  had  doubt- 
less a  deeper  root.  It  is  an  infirmity  gener- 
ally regarded  with  a  compassionate  smile  by 
those  who  are  witnesses  of  its  manifestations. 
But  to  a  narrow  little  mind,  soured  and  irri- 
tated by  other  annoyances,  and  at  best  plac- 
ing its  highest  conception  of  human  perfec- 
tion in  the  due  and  accurate  performance  of 
the  thousand  little  duties  and  proprieties  of 
cvery-day  life  in  proper  manner,  place,  and 
timCj  the  eccentricities  of  a  thoroughly  ab- 
sent man  were  sources  of  anger  and  exacerba- 
tion, that  contributed  far  more  to  make  the 
life  of  the  lady  who  felt  them  unhappy  than 
they  did  to  affect  in  any  way  the  placid  object 
of  them.  Upon  one  occasion,  for  instance, 
her  indignation  knew  no  bounds,  when,  hav- 
ing with  some  difficulty  driven  the  canon  from 
his  study  up-stairs  to  dress  for  a  dinner-party, 
to  which  they  were  engaged,  the  doctor,  on 
finding  himself  in  his  bedroom,  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  business  in  hand,  and  had  quietly 
undressed  himself  and  gone  to  bed,  where  he 
was  found  fast  asleep,  shortly  afterward,  by 
the  servant  sent  to  look  after  him.  Of  course 
all  Silverton  soon  knew  the  story,  and  the  ill- 
used  lady  poured  her  lamentations  into  the 
ears  of  her  special  friends.  But  Lady  Sem- 
pronia  was  not  popular  at  Silverton,  even 
among  her  special  friends  ;  and  it  may  be 
feared  that  the  Silverton  public  accorded  her 
on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  less  of 
their  sympathy  than  her  sorrows  deserved. 

For  in  truth  the  poor  lady  had  been  sorely 
tried,  and  her  life  embittered  by  far  more  se- 
rious sorrow  and  severer  trouble, — a  sorrow 
that  had  left  its.  mark  indelibly  on  her  heart, 
and  which  produced  in  her  mind  another 
source  of  half-latent  irritation  against  her 
husband  because  he  did  not  seem  to  be  equally 


affected  by  it ;  yet  it  was  the  greatest  common 
misfortune  a  man  and  wife  can  have  to  share, 
— the  loss  of  an  only  child.  And  Lady  Sem- 
pronia  wronged  her  husband  in  supposing  that 
he  did  not  feel,  or  rather  had  not  felt,  the  blow 
acutely.  But  some  natures  are  so  constituted, 
that  sorrow  sinks  into  them,  as  water  into  a 
spongy  cloth  ;  while  from  others  it  as  natu- 
rally runs  off,  as  from  a  waterproof  surface. 
And  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  pronounce  on 
this  ground  alone  that  either  of  these  natures 
is  necessarily  superior  to  the  other.  And 
then  again  in  this  matter  the  doctor  no  doubt 
owed  much  to  his  hobby.  Serious  hard  work, 
it  has  been  said,  is  the  most  efficacious  allevi- 
ation for  sorrow,  and  the  next  best  probably 
is  hard  riding  on  a  favorite  hobby. 

But  poor  Lady  Sempronia  had  no  help  in 
bearing  her  grief  from  either  one  of  these ; 
and  it  was  a  very  heavy  burden  to  bear. 

There  were  circumstances  that  made  it  a 
very  specially  and  exceptionally  sore  sorrow 
to  the  bereaved  parents ;  and  these  circum- 
stances must  be  as  briefly  as  may  be  related. 

The  two  brothers,  Oliver  and  Theophilus 
Lindisfarn,  had  married,  as  has  been  said, 
nearly  about  the  same  time.  The  marriage 
of  the  elder  brother  remained  childless.  But 
to  the  younger,  a  son,  Julian,  was  born  about 
(I  think,  in)  the  year  1793.  Of  course  the 
childless  wife  of  the  squire  was  a  little  envi- 
ous, and  the  happy  wife  of  the  Churchman  a 
little  exultant, — pardonably  in  either  case. 
As  the  years  slipped  away,  the  probability 
that  the  little  Julian  would  be  the  heir  to 
the  Lindisfarn  property  grew  greater.  When, 
he  being  at  the  time  about  five  years  old,  his 
aunt,  the  squire's  wife,  died,  his  chance  was 
somewhat  diminished,  for  there  was  the  prob- 
ability that  his  uncle  would  marry  again.  He 
was  about  thirteen  years  old  when  that  event 
did  happen.  But  when,  some  two  years  later, 
his  uncle's  second  wife  died,  leaving  him,  as 
the  reader  knows,  only  two  twin  daughters, 
the  probability  that  Julian  must  be  the  heir 
had  become  aH  but  a  certainty. 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  a  silly, 
adoring,  fine  lady  mother,  and  an  indulgent, 
placid,  absent,  archaeological  father,  it  is  per- 
haps not  surprising  that  Julian,  kept  at  home 
in  compliance  with  his  mother's  urgent  de- 
sire, to  "read"  with  a  tutor  at  Silverton, 
went — as  the  common  saying  expressively 
phi-ases  it — to  the  bad.  Of  course  that  down- 
ward journey — "  to  the  bad  "— ^took  some  lit- 
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tie  time  in  making.  And  Julian  was  just 
over  twenty-one  when  he  reached  the  had  al- 
togetlier.  There  were  cavalry  barracks  at 
Silverton,  and  there  was  always  a  cavalry 
regiment  stationed  there.  The  younger  of 
the  oflBcers  were  naturally  enough  among  the 
most  habitual  associates  of  the  young  heir  of 
Lindisfarn.  And  though  it  may  very  well 
be  that  no  one  of  those  young  men  went  al- 
together to  the  bad  himself,  yet  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  helped  to  forward  Ju- 
lian on  his  road  thither. 

His  most  intimate  friend  and  associate, 
however,  at  that  time — when  he  was  about 
from  twenty  to  one-and-twenty,  that  is  to 
say — was  Frederick  Falconer.  And  all  those 
—his  parents  among  the  rest — who  had  seen 
ivith  some  alarm  that  Julian  was  becoming 
rery  "  wild,"  considered  that  his  intimacy 
with  80  steady  and  well-conducted  a  young 
nan  as  the  banker's  son  was,  at  all  events,  a 
50od  sign.  The  careful  old  banker,  on  the 
)ther  hand,  was  by  no  means  equally  well 
3leased  with  the  intimacy  between  the  two 
jroung  men.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to  in- 
;erfere  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  without  taking 
inpleasantly  strong  measures,  which  would 
lave  caused  much  scandal  and  heartburning 
md  enmity  in  the  small  social  circle  of  a 
ittle  country  town.  Old  Mr.  Falconer  had, 
noreover,  much  confidence  in  the  steadiness 
md  good  principles  of  his  son.  Some  of  the 
roung  cavalry  officers,  whose  society  the  two 
silverton  youths  frequented,  were  men  of 
arge  means  ;  and  stories  were  rife  in  Silver- 
ion  of  orgies  and  escapades  which,  in  varied 
.vays,  involved  expenditure  on  no  inconsid- 
srable  scale.  There  were  excursions  to  dis- 
a,nt  race-courses  ;  and  more  uncertain  and 
iautiously  whispered  rumors  of  nights  spent 
;n  rooms  of  the  barracks,  when  suppers  and 
ihampagne,  in  whatever  abundance,  were  the 
east  dangerous  and  objectionable  portion  of 
:he  night's  amusement.  Frederick  Falconer, 
aowever,  never  exceeded  his  liberal,  but  not 
anreasonably  large,  allowance,  and  never  ap- 
peared in  want  of  money  ;  and  the  old  banker 
xmsidered  that  to  be  out  of  debt  was  to  be 
)ut  of  danger,  and  that  a  young  man  who 
ived  strictly  within  his  means,  and  always 
uade  his  quarter's  allowance  supply  his 
quarterly  expenditure,  could  not  be  going  far 
ivrong.  There  were  not  wanting  in  Silverton, 
however,  one  or  two  shrewd  old  fellows,  who 
)b6erved  to  one  another,  that  there  was  such 
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a  thing  as  being  too  steady;  that  young  as 
Freddy  Falconer  was, — three  or  four  years 
Julian's  junior, — it  was  on  the  cards  that 
young  Lindisfarn  might  get  more  harm  from 
young  Falconer  than  the  reverse.  But  of 
course  the  prudent  old  gentlemen,  whose  ob- 
servation suggested  to  them  such  remarks, 
were  too  prude^it  to  make  them  out  loud. 

Certain  it  was,  that  young  Lindisfarn  did 
not  imitate  his  steady  friend's  prudence  in 
the  matter  of  his  expenses.  Julian,  on  the 
contrary,  always  exceeded  his  more  than  lib- 
eral allowance,  and  was  always  importuning 
his  father  for  money.  And  the  easy,  absent 
old  canon,  careless  in  money  matters  and 
culpably  extravagant  on  his  own  account, 
did,  without  much  resistance,  and  without 
any  such  inquiries  as  he  ought  in  common 
prudence  to  have  made,  supply  his  son  with 
sums,  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  very  seri- 
ously increased  the  balance  against  him  in 
Messrs.  Falconer  and  Fishbourne's  books. 
And  then  "  my  brother  Noll  "  had  to  be  ap- 
plied to  for  assistance.  And  the  jolly  old 
squire — after  roaring  his  indignation  m  the 
bank  parlor,  in  tones  which  made  every  pane 
in  the  windows  vibrate,  and  caused  Mr.  Fish- 
bourne  to  shake  in  unison  with  them  in  his 
shoes,  and  Mr.  Falconer  to  jump  from  his 
chair  with  the  momentary  idea  of  clapping 
his  hand  on  Mr,  Lindisfarn "s  mouth,  before 
it  had  made  known  the  business  in  hand  to 
half  Silverton — lent  the  money  out  of  funds 
laid  aside  for  the  provision  of  his  daughters, 
and  forgot  the  transaction  before  the  end  of 
the  week. 

And  then  it  was  the  same  thing  all  over  again , 
or  ra,ther  a  similar  thing  on  a  much  extended 
scale.  "  Major  rerum  nascitur  or  do,''''  as  is 
ever  the  case  in  such  careers  as  Julian  Lin- 
disfarn was  running ;  for  the  march  to  the 
devil  always  has  to  be  played  with  a  rapidly 
crescendo  movement. 

And  then — and  then, — to  make  a  very 
sad  story  as  short  a  one  as  may  be, — one 
fine  morning,  in  the  year  1814,  Julian  Lindis- 
farn was  missing  from  his  father's  house,  and 
the  bed  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
slept  was  found  not  to  have  been  occupied, 
x^nd  it  did  come  to  the  ears  of  some  of  those 
prudent  old  observers  of  their  neighbors'  af- 
fairs, of  whom  I  spoke  before,  that  Mr  Thor- 
burn ,  the  Minor  Canon ,  had  told  Peter  Glenny , 
the  organist,  that,  returning  home  through 
the  Close  late  that  night,  he  had  seen  young 
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Falconer  in  close  confabulation  with  Julian 
in  the  shade  of  the  wall  of  his  father's  house 
just  under  the  young  man's  bedroom  window. 
Mr.  Frederick,  however,  was  known  by  his 
family  to  have  gone  to  bed  in  his  own  room 
at  a  much  earlier  hour ;  and  everybody  in 
Silverton  knew  that  poor  Ned  Thorbum, 
though  always  perfectly  good  for  a  catch  or  a 
glee  till  any  hour  you  please  in  the  morning, 
was  apt  to  be  good  for  little  else  after  twelve 
o'clock  at  night ;  and  certainly  not  good  as  a 
witness  to  the  identity  of  a  person  seen  in 
dark  shadow  by  him,  when  coming  home 
from  a  remarkably  pleasant  meeting  of  good 
fellows.  And  when  the  facts,  which  the  next 
day  brought  to  light,  were  known  in  Silver- 
ton,  neither  Thorburn,  nor  Glenny,  nor  any  of 
those  few  persons  whose  ears  the  report  of 
the  Minor  Canon's  vision  4iad  reached,  cared 
to  recur  to  the  circumstances. 

The  terrible  facts  were  shortly  these  : — 
The  London  mail,  which  reached  Silverton 
on  the  very  morning  on  which  Julian  disap- 
peared thence,  brought  letters  to  Messrs. 
Falconer  and  Fishbourne,  which  made  it  evi- 
dent that  the  signature  of  their  firm  had  been 
forged  to  drafts  for  very  heavy  amounts  on 
their  London  correspondents.  The  execution 
of  the  forgery  was  so  admirable  that  it  was 
no  wonder  that  the  fraud  had  been  successful. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  circumstances 
which,  even  if  Julian's  flight  had  not  imme- 
diately pointed  him  out  as  the  criminal,  abun- 
dantly sufficed  to  bring  the  guilt  home  to  him. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  doubt  upon  the  subject.  But 
it  was  at  the  time  thought  very  extraordi- 
nary, even  supposing  that  Julian  Lindisfarn 
was  gifted  with  that  faculty  of  imitation, 
which  might  have  enabled  him  to  counterfeit 
so  successfully  the  signature  of  the  Silverton 
firm,  that  he  should  have  possessed  not  only 
such  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  nature 
of  banking  business,  as  should  have  taught 
him  how  to  perpetrate  the  fraud  he  contem- 
plated, but  euch  a  knowledge  of  the  relations 
between  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Fishbourne  and 
the  London  house  as  must  have  guided  him 
in  his  operations,  and  above  all,  the -informa- 
tion, which  it  seemed  impossible  to  doubt 
that  he  must  have  possessed,  of  the  exact  time 
when  the  course  of  business  communication 
between  the  Silverton  bankers  and  their  Lon- 
don correspondents  must  bring  the  fraud  to 
detection.    It  was  certainly  within  the  limite 


of  possibility  that  Julian's  flight  was  acci- 
dentally Well  timed  ;  but  it  appeared  hardly 
credible  that  such  was  the  case. 

It  was  a  black  day  in  Silverton — that  which 
brought  this  sad  catastrophe  to  light ;  for  old 
Dr.  Lindisfarn,  despite  his  faults  and  eccen- 
tricities, was  a  popular  man  in  Silverton,  and 
the  old  squire  at  the  Chase  was  more  than 
popular, — he   was  exceedingly  beloved,  not 
:  only  in  Silverton,  but  throughout  the  county. 
.  The  poor,  sorely-stricken  mother,  too,  though 
i  Lady  Sempronia  was  not  much  liked,  could 
j  not  but  be  deeply  pitied  on  this  sad  occasion. 
j     It  was  indeed  a  heavy  blow  on  all  on  whom 
any  part  of  the  reflected  disgrace  fell.     And 
I  the  partner  of  the  London  house  came  down 
to  Silverton  ;  and  there  were  long,  mysteri- 
I  ous  sittings  with  lawyers  in  the  back  parlor, 
at  Falconer  and  Fish  bourne's  ;  and  the  down- 
stricken  father,  with  bowed  white  head,  had 
to  be  there ;  and  the  hearty  old  squire,  of 
whom  men  remarked  that  he  looked  suddenly 
ten  years  older,  had  to  be  there.     And  it  was 
said,  that  the  Loudon  firm  behaved  forbear- 
ingly  and  well ;  and  that  the  Silverton  banker 
had  behaved  equally  well ;  and  though  no- 
body knew  what  arrangements  had  been  come 
to  respecting  the  loss  of  the  money,  it  was 
known  that  there  would  be  no  prosecution, 
and  that  the  lamentable  facts  would  be  hushed 
up,  as  far  as  possible. 

Before  long  it  became  known,  too,  that  the 
miserable  young  man,  who  had  caused  all  this 
wide-spreading  sorrow  and  suffering,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  good  his  escape  to  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  France,  in  a  fishing- vessel  be- 
longing to  the  small  fishing-town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Sill,  about  five  or  six 
miles  from  Silverton.  Under  the  miserabl 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  a  relief 
his  family  to  know  that  he  was  out  of  th 
country.  For  those  were  days  in  whic 
death  was  the  penalty  of  forgery,  and  it  wi 
one  of  the  crimes  to  which  it  was  deemed  n 
cessary  to  show  no  mercy. 

A  little  later,  news  reached  Silverton,  that 
the  lost  one  had  left  France  for  America  :  and 
it  was  known  that  the  heir  to  the  respectec 
old  name  and  fine  estate  of  Lindisfarn  was  ai 
exiled  wanderer,  none  knew  where,  in  th< 
New  World.  For  if  Julian  had  never  scru- 
pled before  his  fall  to  importune  his  fathel 
for  money,  shame,  or  some  other  feeling,  pre^ 
vented  him  from  ever  making  any  application 
to  him  afterward.    Had  it  been  possible  to 
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obtain  such  information  as  might  have  made 
it  practicable  to  communicate  with  him,  he 
would  not  have  been  left  without  the  means 
of  support.  But  from  the  day  of  his  escape 
no  word  came  from  him  ;  nor,  beyond  the  fact 
of  his  landing  in  America,  could  any  trace 
of  him  be  discovered. 

And  so  the  little  girl  at  Lindisfarn  Chase, 
Julian's  Cousin  Kate,  then  between  eight  and 
nine  years  old,  had  to  be  taught  that  she 
must  forget  all  about  Cousin  Julian,  and  name 
his  name  no  more.  To  the  child  this  was  of 
course  not  diflScult.  The  Silverton  public, 
also,  when  they  had  had  their  talk  ;  when 
some  had  declared  that  they  never  could 
have  believed  such  a  thing  possible,  while 
others  less  loudly  but  more  pertinaciously  as- 
serted that  they  had  all  along  foreseen  that 
Julian  Lindisfarn 's  career  must  needs  lead  to 
some  such  catastrophe  ;  and  when  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Falconer  had  expressed  to  a  suflBcient 
number  of  persons  the  shock  and  astonish- 
ment which  this  unha^^py  business  had  been 
to  him  ;  had  admitted  that  he  knew  poor  Ju- 
lian to  be  more  dissipated  than  he  could  have 
wished,  but  had  always  deemed  him  the  soul 
of  honor  and  integrity,  and  had  suflBciently 
often  "  prayed  God  that  it  might  be  a  warn- 
ing to  him  for  life  of  the  necessity  of  care  in 
the  choice  of  associates," — then  Julian  Lin- 
disfarn was  forgotten  in  Silverton,  and  his 
place  knew  him  no  more. 

Of  course,  it  was  not  so  up  at  the  Chase ; 
and  still  less  so  in  the  now  still  and  quiet  old 
house  in  the  Close.  But,  save  when  the  in- 
corrigible canon  wouW  now  and  then  throw 
poor  Lady  Sempronia  into  a  fit  of  hysterics, 
which  sent  her  to  bed  for  eight-and-forty 
hours,  by  speaking  of  his  son  in  total  obliv- 
ion of  all  the  misery  which  had  fallen  on 
him,  his  name  was  never  heard. 

There  was  one  other  house,  not  in  but  near 
Silverton,  where  the  fugitive  was  not  forgot- 
ten, nor  the  sound  of  his  name  unheard. 
There  was  another  chapter  in  the  little  edi- 
fying story  of  Julian  Lindisfarn's  Silverton 
life,  of  which  very  little  was  known  ^at  that 
time  to  his  friends  or  to  any  one  in  Silverton  ; 
and  which  may  here  be  touched  on  as  lightly, 
and  got  over  as  quickly,  as  possible  ;  though 
subsequent  events  make  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  understanding  of  the  sequel  of 
the  history  to  give  a  succinct  statement  of  the 
facts. 

Stretching  along  the  coast  and  far  into  th« 


interior  of  the  country,  there  was  a  very  ex- 
tensive district  of  wild  moorland,  which  rair 
up  to  within  about  ten  miles  from  Silverton. 
Sill  Moor,  as  this  tract  of  land  is  called", 
was — and  is  still  in  a  smaller  degree — a  pe- 
culiar district  in  many  respects  ;  and  the  few 
small  villages,  which  are  scattered  at  great 
distances  from  each  other  over  its  wide  sur- 
face, are  inhabited  or  were  so  forty  years  ago, 
by  a  peculiar  and  singularly  wild  population. 
In  one  of  those  moor  villages,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Silverton,  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary hereafter  to  speak  of  more  at  length, 
there  was  a  somewhat  better  house  than  most 
of  the  others  around  it.  In  that  house  there 
lived  an  old  widowed  man,  whose  name  was 
Jared  Mallory,  and  who  was,  and  for  many 
years  had  been,  the  clerk  of  the  neighboring 
ancient  church,  which  was  the  parish  church 
of  an  immense  district  of  moorland.  The 
village  was  called  Chewton-in-the-Moor ;  and 
the  living  was  held  by  Dr.  Lindisfarn  with 
his  Canonry.  And  in  Jared  Mallory 's  lone 
house  lived  with  him  Barbara  Mallory,  his 
daughter.  And  there  was  no  girl  in  Silver- 
ton,  or  in  all  the  country-side,  so  beautiful  as 
Barbara  Mallory,  the  wild  moor-flower.  And 
on  that  fatal  morning  of  Julian's  flight,  he 
did  not  make  straight  for  the  fishing  village 
on  the  coast  at  which  he  embarked,  but  went 
round  by  Chewton-in-the-Moor.  And  there 
in  the  gray  moor  mist,  a  little  before  the  dawn, 
under  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  huge  gray 
boulder-stones  that  stud  the  moor,  there  was 
one  of  those  partings  that  leave  a  scar  upon 
the  heart  which  no  after-time  can  heal.  And 
beautiful  Barbara  Mallory,  as  she  clung  half 
frantically  Vith  one  arm  to  the  man,  whom 
the  fear  at  his  heels  was  compelling  to  tear 
himself  away  from  her,  pressed  a  child  six 
months  old  to  her  breast  with  the  other.  But 
though  she  was  a  mother,  the  villagers  still 
called  her  Bab  Mallory.  And  the  desolation 
in  that  lone  moorland  house  was  even  worse 
than  the  desolation  in  the  childless  house  in 
the  Close. 

No  more  was  heard  in  Silverton  of  Julian 
Lindisfarn  for  three  years  after  the  date  of 
his  flight.  Then  came  a  report  of  his  death, 
vague  and  unaccompanied  by  any  particulars  ; 
but  referring  to  persons  and  places,  which  en- 
abled an  agent  sent  out  to  America  by  his 
family,  to  ascertain  the  following  facts.  Af- 
ter having  been  about  a  twelvemonth  in  the 
United  Statci,  he  passed   into  Canada,  and 
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there,  it  appeared,  became  associated  with  a 
email  band  of  independent  adventurers,  some 
twenty  in  number,  bound  on  a  journey  into 
the  fur  regions  of  the  far  north-west.  The 
party  made,  it  seemed,  one  tolerably  fortunate 
journey,  and  returned  for  a  second  venture  i,n 
the  following  year.  But  having  been  sur- 
prised one  night  in  their  camp,  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  a  small 
band  of  marauding  Indians,  not  much  exceed- 
ing their  own  in  number,  they  had  had  to  en- 
gage in  a  desperate  struggle  in  which  several 
of  both  parties  were  slain.  Among  these  was 
Julian  Lindisfarn.  Of  course  as  large  mate- 
rial interests  depended  on  the  fact  of  his  death, 
it  was  desirable  that  the  evidence  of  it  should 
be  satisfactory.  And  that  which  the  agent, 
who  had  been  sent  to  America  for  the  pur- 
pose, was  enabled  to  obtain,  was  perfectly  so. 
He  had  spoken  with,  and  brought  Vack  with 
him  the  authenticated  testimony  of  three  sur- 
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vivors  of  the  fray  with  the  Indians,  who  had 
seen  him  slain  by  them. 

These  facts  became  known  to  his  family  in 
1817.  The  unfortunate  young  man  must 
have  been  about  four-and-twenty  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  This  was  the  event  that  so  ma- 
terially changed,  as  has  been  remarked,  the 
state  of  things  at  Lindisfarn  Chase.  Mr.  Oli- 
ver Lindisfarn's  twin  daughters  became  the 
coheiresses  of  Lindisfarn . 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, Julian  Lindisfarn's  death  should 
have  been  felt  to  be  otherwise  than  a  fortunate 
event  by  most  of  the  members  of  his  family. 
The  Silverton  public  naturally  felt,  and  said, 
that  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened  in  every  point  of  view.  Some  ad- 
ditional tears  wetted  poor  Lady  Sempronia's 
pillow.  But  it  was  in  the  lone  house  in  the 
moor  that  Julian  Lindisfarn's  death  caused 
the  sharpest  pang. 


THE  FINE  ARKANSAS  GENTLEMAN. 

Now,  all  good  fellows,  listen,  and  a  story  I  will 
tell, 

Of  a  mighty  clever  gentleman,  who  lives  ex- 
tremely well, 

In  the  western  part  of  Arkansas,  close  to  the  In- 
dian line, 

Wliere  he  gets  drunk  once  a  week  on  whiskey, 
and  immediately  sobers  himself  completely 
on  the  very  best  of  wine  ; 
A  fine  Arkansas  gentleman,  close  to  the  Choc- 
taw line  ! 

This  fine  Arkansas  gentleman  has  a  mighty  fine 
estate 

Of  five  or  six  thousand  acres  or  more  of  land, 
that'  will  be  worth  a  great  deal  some  day 
or  other,  if  he  don't  kill  himself  too  soon, 
and  will  only  condescend  to  wait  ; 

And  four  or  five  dozen  negroes  that  had  rather 
work  than  not, 

And  such  quantities  of  horses  and  cattle  and  pigs 
and  other  poultry  that  he  never  pretends 
to  know  how  many  he  has  got ; 
This  fine   Arkansas  gentleman,  close  to  the 
Choctaw  line  ! 

This  fine  Arkansas  gentleman  makes  several  hun- 
dred bales, 

Unless  from  drought,  or  worm,  a  bad  stand,  or 
some  other  d — d  contingency,  his  crop  is 
short,  or  fails  ; 

And  when  it's  picked  and  ginned  and  baled,  he 
puts  it  in  a  boat. 

And  gets  aboard  himself  likewise,  and  charters 
the  bar,  and  has  a  devil  of  a  spree,  while 


down  to  New  Orleans  he  and  his  cotton 
float ; 
This  fine  Arkansas  gentleman,  close  to  the 
Choctaw  line ! 

And  when  he  gets  to  New  Orleans  he  sacks  a 

clothing-store. 
And  puts  up  at  the  City  Hotel,  the  St.  Louis,  the 

St.    Charles,  the  Verandah,  and  all  the 

other  hotels  in  the  city,  if  he  succeeds  in 

finding  any  more  ; 
Then  he  draws  upon   his  merchant,  and  goes 

about  and  treats 
Every  man  from  Kentucky  and  Arkansas  and 

Alabama   and  Virginia  and  the   Choctaw 

nation,  and   every  other  d — d  vagabond 

he  meets  ; 
This  fine  Arkansas  gentleman,   close  to  the 

Choctaw  line  ! 

The  last  time  he  went  down  there,  when  he 
thought  of  going  back. 

After  staying  about  fifteen  days,  or  less,  he  dis- 
covered that  by  lending,  and  by  spending, 
and  being  a  prey  in  general  to  gamblers, 
hackmen,  loafers,  brokers,  hosiei's,  tailors, 
servants,  and  many  other  individuals, 
white  and  black, 

He'd  distributed  his  assets,  and  got  rid  of  all  his 
means. 

And  bad  nothing  to  show  for  them,  barring  two 
or  three  headaches,  an  invincible  thirst, 
and  an  extremely  general  and  promiscu- 
ous acquaintance  in  the  aforesaid  New  Or- 
leans ; 
This  fine  Arkansas  gentleman,  close  to  the 
Choctaw  line  ! 

—Albert  Pike. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
REMORSE. 

There  is  no  feeling  of  the  reality  of  which 
we  are  more  sure  than  of  remorse.  We  may 
only  half  believe  in,  or  merely  guess  at,  love, 
jealousy,  hatred,  revenge;  but  we  know  in 
ourselves  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  remorse. 
We  are  certain,  as  of  something  open  to  the 
senses,  that  pain  follows  guilt.  Our  won- 
der on  hearing  <^f  any  great  crime  is  that 
the  perpetrator  was  not  deterred  by  dread  of 
remorse.  Life,  we  think,  would  be  a  burden 
too  horrible  to  be  endured,  exposed  to  the 
stings  that  must  follow.  There  are  people 
who  regard  remorse  as  so  inevitable  and  so 
terrible  a  consequence  of  crime  that  they 
would  leave  the  criminal  to  be  dealt  with  by 
his  own  conscience  as  the  most  exquisite  of 
all  punishments.  And  this  inborn  conviction 
is  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  masters  in 
the  science  of  human  nature.  They,  too,  have 
no  doubt  that  remorse  follows  crime,  and  have 
delineated  its  workings  in  scenes  and  by  ex- 
amples which  take  a  lasting  hold  on  the  mind. 
Men  believe  in  remorse,  such  as  is  portrayed 
in  Lady  Macbeth,  as  they  believe  in  a  record 
of  inspiration. 

And  yet  who  has  seen  remorse?  Who  has 
witnessed  for  himself  the  pain  of  guilt  follow- 
ing the  commission  of  crime?  Who  knows 
of  it  from  any  private  trustworthy  source? 
We  suspect  that  remorse,  pure  and  unalloyed, 
rational  remorse  for  moral  wrong-doing  and 
commensurate  with  the  occasion,  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly rare  emotion,  and  that  mistaken 
ideas  on  this  point  lead  to  much  confusion, 
much  misapprehension  of  history,  much  sen- 
timental injustice  in  our  own  time.  If  we 
could  realize  the  fact  that  men  can  commit 
great  crimes  and  never  to  human  eye  or  judg- 
ment betray  sorrow  for  them,  we  should  not 
be  so  ready  to  call  every  remorseless  sinner 
who  refuses  to  see  his  atrocities  with  our  eyes 
a  madman.  Many  would  almost  go  so  far  as 
to  exact  remorse,  as  the  French  law  exacts 
confession,  as  indispensable  evidence  of  guilt. 
They  cannot  satisfy  themselves  of  its  reality 
unless  the  criminal  not  only  commits  the 
crime,  but  suffers  certain  pangs  of  soul  con- 
sequent upon  it.  They  quite  forget  to  take 
into  account  the  very  slight  personal  obser- 
vation on  which  these  expectations  are  found- 
ed. In  truth,  while  our  own  conscience  tells 
us  that  remorse  belongs  to  erring  humanity, 
all  experience  convinces  us  that  it  does  not 


as  a  matter  of  course  belong  to  the  individual 
man.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that,  from  the 
time  people  have  speculated  on  man  and  his 
ways  at  all,  this  difference  of  view  has  per- 
plexed them  and  set  them  at  odds.  It  forms 
one  main  ground  of  the  great  argument  be- 
tween Job  and  his  friends.  They  generalized, 
and — appealing  to  the  universal  belief  of  all 
ages — disputed  tJic  prosperity  of  the  wicked 
man,  because  this  worm  gnawed  at  the  root 
of  his  seeming  happiness.  "  Though  wick- 
edness be  sweet  in  his  mouth,  yet.  .1  .  it  is 
the  gall  of  asps  within  him."  "  A  dreadful 
sound  is  in  his  ears  ;  "  "  trouble  and  anguish 
shall  make  him  afraid."  The  Patriarch, 
and  the  Psalmist  after  him,  argue  from  per- 
sonal experience  ;  they  have  seen  the  pros- 
perous wicked  man  unvisited  by  compunc- 
tions, and  dying  as  he  has  lived.  And  this 
is  the  more  common  witness  of  all  time, 
though  marked  by  great  and  startling  excep- 
tions sufficient  to  awe  tire  world,  and  to  con- 
vince men,  through  their  senses,  of  that  retri- 
Tjution  which  every  conscience  in  the  abstract 
believes  in. 

As  far  as  we  see,  men  sustain  the  heroic 
standard  of  this  essentially  human  passion 
through  their  imagination,  as  it  were  vicari- 
ously realizing  the  burden  and  horror  of 
other  men's  sins.  But,  in  fact,  people  who 
commit  crimes  are  never  in  the  position  of 
the  respectable  people  who  do  not  commit 
them.  Crime  is  led  up  to  by  a  train  of  thought 
and  action  which  makes  each  step  natural  to 
the  perpetrator,  and  almost  justifiable — some- 
thing that  must  be  done  or  he  would  not  do 
it.  The  arguments  of  selfishness  are  very 
convincing  arguments,  and  have  a  great  air 
of  necessity  about  them,  not  only«it  the  time, 
but  in  looking  back.  It  is  only  where  crime 
is  committed  on  a  sudden  temptation  or  pas- 
sion that  we  can  reasonably  look  for  remorse, 
— where  there  is  but  a  temporary  congeniality 
between  the  man  and  the  deed  ;  and  even  here 
it  needs  a  more  than  ordinary  sensitiveness  to 
be  pricked  to  the  quick  by  memory,  when  the 
world  smiles  in  ignorance  and  every  external 
circumstance  lulls  to  forgetfulness.  Many 
impulsive  persons  feel  very  poignantly  the  in- 
convenient consequences  of  their  errors,  wh* 
yet  have  not  strength  or  nobleness  in  them 
to  maintain  this  vulture  as  a  terrible  secret 
between  themselves  and  their  conscience. 
"  Nemesis,"  it  has  been  well  said,  "  can  sel* 
dom  forge  a  sword  for  herself  out  of  our  con-» 
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sciences,  out  of  the  suffering  we  feel  for  the 
suffering  we  have  caused :  there  is  rarelj 
metal  enough  there  to  make  an  effective  wea- 
pon." With  even  the  better  sort,  remorse 
comes  only  with  dark,  threatening  days, 
earthly  terrors  mingling  with  divine.  For 
our  part,  we  doubt  if  the  thorough  appre- 
hension of  remorse  entertained  by  respectable 
people  is  always  derived  from  their  worst  ac- 
tions— from  the  twinges  consequent  on  such 
lapses  into  injustice,  falsehood,  tergiversa- 
tion, sharp  practice,  or  evil  speaking,  as  even 
they  deviate  into  when  left  to  themselves. 
We  suspect  it  to  be  rather  due  to  faults  of  a 
less  moral  enormity  which  risk  the  loss  of  their 
neighbors'  respect,  and  which  partakeasmuch 
of  the  nature  of  blunders  as  of  crimes.  Is  it 
not  rare  enough  to  be  a  grand  trait  in  any 
man's  character  that  he  stands  more  in  awe 
of  conscience  than  of  human  opinion?  The 
majority  have  a  strange  power  of  thinking  of 
themselves  as  other  men  think  of  them  ;  and 
just  as  the  criminal  in  the  sight  of  men  has 
a  hang-dog  look,  as  the  proud  bearing  of 
conscious  innocence  can  hardly  be  sustained 
by  ordinary  men  under  the  eyes  of  a  suspect- 
ing and  condemning  multitude,  and  for  the 
life  of  them  they  cannot  help  looking  the  rogue- 
men  think  them,  so  a  man  in  favor  with  his 
fellows  and  trusted  by  them — whatever  he 
may  have  done  beyond  their  cognizance — is 
apt  to  respond  in  air  and  deportment  to  the 
good  opinion  entertained  of  him.  The  man 
universally  respected  looks  the  character  to 
ordinary  observers ;  we  say  nothing  of  the 
wiser  few,  who,  when  awkward  facts  come  to 
light,  will  tell  you  they  have  always  seen 
something  in  hira  they  did  not  like. 

In  minds  of  the  ordinary  type,  remorse  is 
inextricably  mixed  up  with  fear  of  men — 
fear  of  consequences,  fear  of  discovery.  It  is 
when  the  usurper  betrays  a  terror  of  his  sub- 
jects and  surrounds  himself  with  defences  that 
he  is  reminded — 

"  But  no  guard  can  oppose  assaulting  fears 

Or  undermining  tears, 
No  more  than  doors  or  close-drawn  curtains  keep 
The  swarming  dreams  out  when  we  sleep." 

If  it  were  not  so,  if  the  sense  of  guilt  brought 
adequate  pain  to  all  minds,  would  not  those 
who  have  the  charge  of  criminals  see  remorse 
at  its  worst?  But  the  experience  of  this 
class  confirms  our  view.  An  able  writer  on 
female  prisons,  who  has  lived  for  years  amidst 
the  worst  of  women,   affirms  that  she  has 
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never  herself  seen  an  instance  of  remorse. 
All  the  culprits  she  has  had  to  do  with  took 
their  crimes  easily,  regarding  their  sentences 
as  full  absolution,  and  indeed  scarcely  think- 
ing so  much  of  the  matter  as  this  implies. 
Murder  made  no  exception  to  this  comfortable 
view  of  things.  "  The  deed  is  done  "  was  a 
potent  argument  for  thinking  no  more  about 
it.  Thus,  "  Elizabeth  Harris,  who  had  de- 
liberately drowned  her  two  children,  was  ever 
a  cheerful  woman,  with  a  brisk  step  and  a 
bright  smile  ;  "  and  Sarah  Baker,  who  had 
thrown  her  baby  down  a  pit-shaft,  did  not 
allow  the  crime  to  press  on  her  conscience. 
Indeed,  the  writer  adds,  '•  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  these  serious  acts  seldom  do  ;  "  "with 
all  the  prisoners,  the  crime  is  of  little  ac- 
count, and  the  sentence  for  it  the  only  thing 
to  be  deplored."  This  evidence  is  given  of 
women  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
in  this  respect  sex  makes  a  difference.  Even 
vicarious  remorse  does  not  assert  itself  in  those 
penal  regions  ;  people  are  judged  by  what 
they  are,  not  by  what  they  have  done. 

In  close  connection  with  this  subject  is  the 
assumed  effect  upon  all  minds  of  imminent 
contact  with  death.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
class  of  assumptions  that  the  near  certainty 
of  death  makes  men  true,  as  that  crime  in- 
evitably brings  remorse.  We  believe  men 
on  their  death-beds  as  though  they  were  con- 
strained to  speak  the  truth,  as  necessarily 
seeing  things  by  a  new  light  and  at  their  real 
value.  A  schemer  is  then  supposed  to  see 
the  worthlessness  of  his  schemes,  a  worldly 
man  to  see  the  fallacy  of  his  desires,  the  crim- 
inal to  realize  what  his  sin  has  been.  It  is  as- 
sumed that,  if  they  have  been  false  hitherto, 
a  new  stage  is  opening  upon  them  ;  they  can 
deceive  no  longer  either  others  or  themselves. 
But,  in  fact,  it  is  a  very  great  effort  both  to 
heart  and  reason  to  take  up  new  ideas  at  this 
period.  Earth  may  be  slipping  away  from 
the  dying  man,  but  yet  it  may  be  the  solidest 
footing  he  has.  He  is  seeing  the  last  of  his 
fellow-men,  but  it  may  be  the  most  earnest 
wish  he  is  capable  of  to  stand  well  with  them. 
In  fact,  habit  holds  its  sway  here  as  elsewhere. 
History  tells  of  not  a  few  great  criminals  who, 
with  courage  and  a  certain  loyalty  to  their 
past,  die  in  the  treacheries  and  falsehoods  in 
which  they  have  lived.  Just  as  remorse, 
though  there  is  no  necessary  touch  of  salva- 
tion in  it,  argues  faith  in  the  unseen  and  a 
perception  of  justice,  so  clearer  views  in  the 
prospect  of  death  imply  certain  spiritual 
qualities  in  the  mind  which  are  by  no  means 


universal.  In  botli  cases,  over-mastering 
selfishness  is  that  "  thickness  of  the  blood  " 
which 

**  Stops  up  the  access  raid  passage  to  remorse." 
Experience  shows  us  t  lat  men  may  die  as 
they  have  lived,  obstinate  in  the  same  errors, 
bent  on  the  same  end.-,  possessed  by  the  same 
objects  and  desires.  Especially  where  they 
have  been  in  their  lives  secret,  seeking  no 
counsel,  and  with  stixirigth  of  will  always  to 
have  kept  true  to  tlii.-  ihtal  trust,  does  habit 
sustain  its  rule  to  the  last,  not  only  in  their 
conduct  toward  othen^  but  in  their  inmost 
self.  The  interests  in  which  they  have  lived 
and  labored  have  a  tighter  grip  down  to  the 
last  moment  than  an}  thing  beyond  ;  they 
may  feel  life  at  its  shortest,  and  yet  value  the 
few  remaining  sands  mure  than  an  eternity 
that  lies  beyond. 

But  let  us  turn  to  a  less  serious  view  of  our 
subject,  and  see  how  it  is  we  are  so  familiar 
with  it  in  the  abstract.  All  people  are  in 
the  habit  of  invoking  Remorse  as  an  avenging 
deity,  and  turning  it  into  a  mild  (and  shall 
we  say  Christian  ?)  vengeance.  When  we 
think  that  others  ill-use  us,  are  unjust  toward 
us,  or  neglect  us,  it  is  a  pretty  universal  in- 
stinct to  anticipate  the  time  when  they  will 
be  sorry  for  it.  It  is  consolatory  to  reflect 
that  so  injurious  a  state  of  things  cannot  pass 
unpunished,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  a 
weight,  what  a  concentration  of  bitterness, 
what  a  heart-wringing,  is  ascribed  to  this  con- 
templated regret.  So  that,  if  we  can  but  as- 
sure ourselves  that  remorse  will  inflict  its 
sting  some  day,  this  conviction  soothes  away 
the  ache  of  present  resentment,  modifies  our 
feeling  toward  the   aggravating   cause,  and 

?uts  us  in  a  sort  of  charity  with  our  enemy, 
et  these  secret  gloomy  maledictions  really 
base  themselves  on  a  wonderfully  small  foun- 
dation of  fact  and  observation.  From  whose 
experience  do  we  expect  compunctious  visit- 
ings  to  follow  neglect  or  contempt  of  our 
merits  ?  How  seldom  do  we  see  people  troub- 
ling themselves  about  their  treatment  of  their 
friends  and  neighbors  ;  how  seldom  have  we 
done  so  ourselves  ;  and  then  what  a  mere  mo- 
mentary twinge,  what  a  trifling  puncture — 
where  there  is  such  admission  or  amen«?e  at  all — 
is  thought  sufficient  for  the  ofience  !  We  have 
said,  "  He  will  repent  it  some  day,"  and  per- 
haps he  does  in  some  moment  of  dejection  or 
ennui;  but  how  trivial  the  infliction,  what  a 
mere  scourge  of  feathers  performs  the  awful 
business  of  retribution  ! 

This  may  be  so,  but  the  imagination  will 
never  take  experience  into  account.  There  is, 
in  the  action  of  a  sting  or  pang  of  self-re- 
proach ,  something  that  ignores  time.  It  may 
De  momentary,  but  even  then  it  satisfies  our 
querulous  demand  ;  and  one  feels  a  certain 
complacency  in  the  notion  of  a  stab  of  remorse 
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that  shall,  though  but  for  a  point  of  time, 
make  a  man  feel  degraded  and  confounded, 
that  shall  confront  him  with  his  sin  and  make 
him  hate  himself,  recoil  from  the  past,  and 
know  what  it  is  to  be  without  hope,  defence- 
less, and  unmasked.  Something  of  this  sort, 
an  instant's  lifting  of  the  veil,  atones  to  hu- 
man fancy,  or  rather  poises  the  scale  against 
untold  atrocities.  For  instance,  in  some  Ital- 
ian novels  of  a  past  date,  written  by  men  who 
had  brooded  over  public  and  private  injustice 
till  they  believed  in  the  universal  triumph  of 
wrong,  the  reader's  hatred  of  the  more  fiend- 
ish characters  has  to  slake  itself  on  a  few 
seconds  of  this  vengeance.  The  wretch  is  held, 
perhaps  for  a  minute  at  farthest,  face  to  face 
with  his  crimes,  knows  what  they  will  bring 
him  to,  and  looks  livid  and  uncomfortable  in 
the  prospect ;  and  it  is  surprising  how  our 
sense  of  justice  is  satisfied,  and  how  after  this 
insight,  we  can  bear  to  leave  the  villain  at 
the  last  page  in  bloated  prosperity.  It  all 
tells  a  tale,  and  preaches  a  moral  which  we 
can  only  hint  at  here. 

W  e  have  asked  our  readers ,  in  perhaps  a  scep- 
tical spirit,  whether  they  have  ever  witnessed 
a  case  of  real  tragic  remorse  ;  but  there  is  a 
kind  which  it  does  now  and  then  fall  in  one's 
way  to  see — a  remorse  at  once  comic  and  ag- 
gravating, if  we  know  our  iiian  and  his  his- 
tory sufficiently  well  to  be  aware  of  real  errors 
and  follies  in  abundance  that  merit  regrets 
of  a  poignant  quality.  We  mean  extrava- 
gant, hysterical  contrition  for  trifling  pecca- 
dilloes, or  perhaps  for  no  error  at  all,  but 
simply  for  a  line  of  conduct  which  is  only 
wished  otherwise  because  the  penitent  would 
fain  have  the  event  otherwise.  While  gen- 
uine remorse  confesses,  in  a  rude,  often  an 
irreligious,  way,  the  existence  of  a  Judge  of 
the  world,  this  spurious  thing,  this  mere 
parody,  approaches,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  to 
that  "  practical  atheism  "  of  which  we  hear 
so  much  from  angry  men,  as  being  based  on 
a  disbelief  in  any  Divinity  that  shapes  our 
ends.  Readers  of  good  children's  books  will 
recall  the  great  part  remorse  is  made  to  play 
in  them.  Young  authoresses  make  their 
little  people  endure  agonies  for  slight  offences, 
and  whether  these  sensitive  examples  produce 
much  practical  eff'ect  or  not,  they  give  a  form 
and  force  to  nature's  teaching.  Christopher 
North,  on  the  contrary,  who  did  not  write 
for  children,  and  never  got  beyond  Edie  Ochil- 
tree's mixture  of  glee  and  compunction  in  the 
utmost  candor  of  his  personal  recollections, 
claims  for  boys  an  immunity  from  this 
scourge.  "  Nature,"  he  says,  "  allows  to 
growing  lads  a  certain  range  of  wickedness, 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  We  suspect  it  is 
quite  possible  for  men  to  act  on  the  one  sys- 
tem, and  to  have  their  belief  and  sympathies 
engaged  through  life  for  the  other. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
ELIZABETH  AND  LEICESTER. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Froude's  last  two  vol- 
umes has  awakened  again  some  of  the  old  ques- 
tions about  the  character  of  the  great  princess 
to  whose  history  they  are  devoted ,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  "  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth  " 
has  arisen  along  with  them.     What  was  the 
exact  relation  between  Elizabeth  and  Robert 
Dudley?     This  is  quite  as  much  a  question 
of  the  facts  of  human  nature  as  it  is  of  the 
facts  of  history.     That  Queen  Elizabeth  never 
married,  when  many  political  motives  would 
have  induced  her  to  marry  ;  that  she  treated 
Dudley  with  a  degree  of  favor  which  was  very 
marked  in  those  days,  and  which  would  be 
thought  indecorous   in  these ;    that  she  was 
nevertheless  ready  to  listen  to  any  man,  prince 
or  subject,  native  or  foreigner,  who  addressed 
her  in  the  language  of  love,  are  all  facts  plain 
upon  the  surface.     How  Lady  Robert  Dud- 
ley came  by  her  end  is  a  more  difficult  mat- 
ter ;    but,  as  nobody  that  we  know  of  ever 
charged  Queen  Elizabeth  with  having  a  hand 
in  her  death,  the  question  has  only  an  indi- 
rect bearing  on  the  character  of  the  queen. 
The  facts  of  Elizabeth's  conduct  come  within 
the  province  of  the  historian  ;  their  explana- 
tion comes  rather  within  the  province  of  the 
moral  philosopher.     If  we  will  look  some  of 
the  facts  of  human  nature  full  in  the  face,  it 
does  not  seem  that  the  explanation  is  very 
difficult.     Her  conduct,  inconsistent,  vacillat- 
ing, sometimes   personally   degrading   as  it 
was,  seems  to  follow  naturally  from  ,her  pe- 
culiar character  combined  with  her  peculiar 
position. 

In  looking  at  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  we 
must  always  bear  in  mind  the  different  stand- 
ards of  her  age  and  of  ours.  Without  decid- 
ing whether  our  morals  are  really  purer  than 
those  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  our  language  and  our  manners  are 
much  more  decorous,  or  prudish,  or  whatever 
we  are  to  call  it.  Words  and  actions  which 
woald  prove  a  great  deal  now  would  prove 
▼ery  little  then.  Elizabeth,  moreover,  was  at 
once  of  a  temper  and  in  a  position  to  disre- 
gard even  such  conventionalities  as  then  ex- 
isted. But  no  sort  of  evidence  has  ever  been 
produced  to  show  that  she  ever  went  beyond 
disregard  of  conventionalities.  It  is  a  mere 
calumny,  to  which  such  a  writer  as  Lingard 
should  never  have  lent  his  sanction,  to  assert 
^r  insinuate  that  she  ever  lost  her  right  to 


her  favorite  title  of  the  Virgin  Queen.     But 
her  very  delight  in  such  a  title  marks  a  dif- 
ference of  feeling  between  that  age  tind  this. 
No  virtuous  woman,  wife   or  virgin,  would 
now-a-days  sound  a  trumpet  before  her  in  this 
way  to  announce  her  own  virtue.     The  thing 
is  so  completely  taken  for  granted  that  it  is 
not  to  be  spoken  of.     If  a  woman  now  were 
to  assert  her  own  purity,  it  would  at  once 
imply  that  suspicion  had  fallen  upon  it.     To 
praise  a  woman  for  her  chastity  would  now 
be  taken,  not  as  a  compliment,  but  as  an  in- 
sult, as  implying  the  possibility  of  her  uu- 
chastity.     This  was  certainly  not  the  feeling 
of  the  sixteenth  century.    It  was  then  no  more 
an  offence  to  praise  a  woman  for  her  chastity 
than  to  praise  a  man  for  his  courage  and  good 
faith.     And  besides  all  this,  the  mediaeval 
notions  about  virginity  had  by  no  means  died 
out  in  Elizabeth's  time,  least  of  all  in  Eliza- 
beth's own  peculiar  theology.     The  feeling 
which  made   her  dislike  marriage   in  those 
about  her  was  not  mere  spite,  or  caprice,  or 
the  feeling  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.     Her 
strong  dislike  to  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
■ — never  legalized,  be  it  always  remembered, 
through  her  whole  reign — could  not  spring 
from   any   personal   feeling.      Amy   Dudley 
might  be  a  rival,  Katharine  Grey  might  be 
an  object  of  envy  ;  but  it  surely  was  neither 
feeling  which  led  to  her  majesty's  imperti- 
nence to  the  wife  of  Archbishop  Parker.    The 
public  talk  about  the  queen's  virgin  estate, 
so  strange  to  us  now,  sprang  from  a  difference 
partly  in  social  and  partly  in  religious  feeling. 
The  Virgin  Queen,  glorified  as  such,  was  al- 
ready half-canonized  in  her  lifetime.     While 
virginity  implied  special  sanctity,  it  was  a 
thing  to  be  boasted  of ;  now  that  it  is  simply 
respectable  conduct  in  a  particular  condition 
of  life,  it  is  a  thing  about  which  people  hold 
their  tongues. 

Elizabeth  was  a  woman,  with  all  a  woman's 
feelings  and  passions,  but  in  many  respects 
with  the  mind  of  a  man,  and  placed  altogether 
in  a  man's  position.  The  marriage  of  a  queen- 
regnant  is  a  different  matter  from  the  mar- 
riage even  of  an  ordinary  princess.  It  is  a 
matter  of  high  political  importance ;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  will  of  the  person  most 
deeply  concerned  must  be  consulted.  Eliza- 
beth could  not  be  handed  over  as  a  chattel  to 
some  husband  picked  out  for  her  by  others, 
as  so  many  unlucky  king's  daughters  have 
been  before  and  since.     But  that  she  should 
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marry  somebody  was  the  earnest  wish  of  her 
subjects.     Her  life  alone  stood  between  them 
and  another  disputed  succession ;  it  was  be- 
fore all  things  to  be  wished  that  Elizabeth 
should  become  the  mother  of  a  direct  heir. 
But  whom  should  she  marry?    It  is  clear 
that  she  was  a  thorough  coquette,  that  she 
delighted  in  admiration  from  whatever  quar- 
ter it  came,  and  that  she  carried  into  these 
purely  personal   matters  the  same  habit  of 
vacillation  which  she  unfortunately  so  often 
displayed  in  the  greatest  public  affairs.     The 
habit  of  listening  to  lovers  of  all  kinds  grew 
upon  her  and  lasted  to  old  age.     But  this  en- 
couragement given  to  many  does  not  at  all 
exclude  a  serious  passion  for  one.     Elizabeth, 
in  her  peculiar  position,  must  be  judged  by  a 
man's  rather  than  a  woman's  standard.     Now 
in  the  case  of  a  man,  infidelities  of  this  sort, 
even  distinct  infidelities  of  act,  are  certainly 
not  inconsistent  with  one  ruling  and  very  sin- 
cere affection.     When  we  reach  the  time  of 
the  courtship  of  Anjou,  Leicester  may  have 
had  a  serious  rival ;  but  there  is  no  sign  of 
any  such  real  rivalry  during  the  time  treated 
of  by  Mr.  Froude.     Several  competitors,  na- 
tive and  foreign ,  flit  across  the  scene ;  but  the 
serious  question  all  along  is  whether  she  shall 
marry  Robert  Dudley  for  love,  or  Charles  of 
Austria  for  policy.     They  are  the  two  whose 
competing  claims  Cecil  so  methodically  sums 
up  in  parallel  columns.    The  question  through- 
out was  whether  she  could  bring  herself  to 
sacrifice  her  personal  inclinations  for  the  real 
or  supposed  advantage  of  her  kingdom. 

Mr.  Froude,  in  dealing  with  this  matter, 
seems  only  gradually  to  awaken  to  the  mani- 
fest fact  that  Elizabeth  was,  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  words,  in  love  with  Robert  Dud- 
ley. At  first  he  rather  pooh-poohs  the  no- 
tion ;  but  he  gradually  comes  round  to  it  as 
he  goes  on.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
Elizabeth  may  herself  have  gone  through  much 
the  same  mental  process  as  her  historian,  and 
may  have  only  gradually  awakened  to  the  real 
state  of  her  own  feelings.  Something  of  the 
sort  doubtless  goes  on  in  the  most  regular  and 
even  in  the  shortest  love-making.  But  there 
were  special  reasons  why  this  process  should 
have  assumed  a  special  development  in  the 
caae  of  Elizabeth.  When  she  came  to  the 
throne,  Lord  Robert  Dudley  was  a  married 
man.  There  was  something  obscure  and  mys- 
terious about  his  marriage,  and  some  notion 
may  have  been  entertained  that  it  might  prove 
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to  be  invalid  ;  still  he  was  married ;  there 
was  a  living  Lady  Robert  in  flesh  and  blood. 
If  we  look  facts  boldly  in  the  face,  there  is 
really  nothing  very  wonderful  in  an  attach- 
ment between  a  married  man  and  an  unmar- 
ried woman  ;  but  it  is  also  clear  that  in  such 
a  case,  both  parties,  the  woman  especially, 
might  long  remain  in  ignorance  of  their  own 
real  feelings.  Now  we  are  not  concerned  for 
Dudley  ;  he  may  have  looked  forward  to  get- 
ting rid  of  his  wife  either  by  divorce  or  by 
murder ;  he  may  have  thought  that,  in  any 
case,  married  or  unmarried,  the  queen's  at- 
tachment must  turn  somehow  to  his  advan- 
tage ;  the  really  interesting  point  is  the  posi- 
tion of  Elizabeth.  In  truth,  the  fact  that 
Dudley  was  married  made  it  more  likely  than 
otherwise  that  a  real  passion  should  grow  up 
on  her  side.  Elizabeth's  name  had  been  al- 
ready coupled  with  those  of  Seymour  and 
Courtenay,  and,  with  regard  to  Seymour,  her 
reputation  had  actually,  for  a  while,  suffered, 
though  doubtless  very  unjustly.  We  see  no 
evidence  of  any  real  affection  on  her  part 
toward  Seymour,  but,  if  there  was,  it  only 
strengthens  our  position.  When  Seymour 
and  Elizabeth  were  first  brought  together, 
Seymour  was  a  married  man,  much  older 
than  herself,  the  husband  of  the  royal  lady 
who  acted  as  her  guardian.  Now  it  seems 
quite  possible,  especially  when  we  remember 
the  manners  of  the  time,  that  a  young  girl 
might,  at  first  without  thought  of  any  kind, 
allow  of  liberties  on  the  part  of  such  a  man, 
which  might  afterward  grow  into  something 
serious.  So  with  Dudley ;  when  they  were 
brought  into  contact,  with  the  special  tie  of 
common  misfortunes  endured  at  the  same 
hands,  the  fact  of  his  being  married  might 
lead  the  solitary  princess  to  lean  upon  him 
with  greater  confidence.  No  one,  she  might 
think,  could  couple  his  name  with  hers,  as 
they  had  done  Courtenay 's.  No  one  could 
refuse  her,  in  a  position  stranger  than  almost 
any  woman  ever  was  in,  the  help  of  a  friend 
and  brother.  But  a  real  passion  might  easily 
grow  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  very  rela- 
tion which  was  looked  to  as  a  protecti(Mi. 
Such  cases  are  certainly  not  unknown  in  every- 
day life.  And  she  might  not  awake  to  her 
own  feelings  till  the  necessary  discussion  of 
her  marriage  as  a  political  necessity  jpbroed 
her  to  look  deeper  into  her  own  heart.  She 
might  then  find,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  was 
really  love  for  Robert  Dudley  which  made  the 
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proposals  of  Spain  and  Austria  and  Sweden 
unacceptable  to  her. 

Then  of  course  came  that  conflict  between 
inclination  and  duty  on  which  Mr.  Froude 
enlarges.  Love  for  Dudley  hindered  her  from 
marrying  Charles  of  Austria  ;  a  crowd  of  mo- 
tives hindered  her  from  marrying  Dudley  him- 
self. She  could  neither  bring  herself  to  sac- 
rifice  her  wishes  to  her  policy  nor  yet  to 
sacrifice  her  policy  to  her  wishes.  And  be- 
sides this  natural  vacillation,  there  were  a 
number  of  good  reasons  against  the  elevation 
of  Dudley,  even  if  there  had  been  no  question 
of  policy  in  the  matter.  During  his  wife's 
lifetime  she  could  not  marry  him,  and,  when 
Lady  Robert  was  dead,  matters  were  almost 
worse.  "  Infamed  "  as  Dudley  was  for  the 
death  of  his  wife,  the  dead  Amy  was  as  im- 
passable a  hindrance  as  the  living  Amy.  The 
Queen  of  England  could  not  stoop  to  a  man 
who  was  even  suspected  of  having  put  his 
wife  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  obtain  her. 
And,  enamored  as  she  was,  she  must  have 
felt,  in  calmer  moments,  how  really  unworthy 
Dudley  was  of  the  honor,  and  how  utterly 
unpopular  such  a  match  would  be  among  all 
classes  of  her  subjects.  And  with  her  love 
of  power,  her  strong  will,  her  sense  of  her 
royal  dignity,  she  may  naturally  have  been 
unwilling  to  raise  any  one  whomsoever  to  any 
sort  of  share  in  it.  She  may  have  loved  Dud- 
ley well,  but  the  crown  of  England  better. 
This  last  feeling  was  probably  strengthened 
as  time  wore  on,  and  as  she  grew,  if  not  tired 
of  her  old  lover,  at  least  willing  to  admit  oth- 
ers ta soracshare  of  his  privileges.  This  may 
have  been  the  mere  passion  for  admiration  de- 
veloping itself  by  habit,  or  her  thoughts  may 
have  really  strayed  from  Dudley  to  other  ob- 
jects. But,  throughout  the  period  with  which 
Mr.  Froude  deals,  one  can  hardly  doubt  that 
a  genuine  love  for  Robert  Dudley  was  bal- 
anced by  a  genuine  conviction  that  a  marriage 
with  him  would  not  be  for  her  own  honor  or 
for  the  welfare  of  her  people. 

She  therefore  did  not  marry  Dudley,  but 
neither  did  she  marry  anybody  else.  Yet  she 
continued  to  keep  him  about  her  in  a  position 
of  close,  and  what  might  well  seem  danger- 
ous, intimacy.  But  the  slanderous  inferences 
which  her  enemies  have  drawn  from  this  fact 
might  be  passed  by  in  silence,  did  they  not 
imply  ignorance  of  an  undoubted  fact  in  hu- 
man nature.  The  calumniators  of  Elizabeth 
always  argue  as  if,  because  Elizabeth  loved 


Leicester,  therefore  her  passion  must  have 
been  gratified  in  some  form  or  another.  She 
never  married  him  ;  therefore  she  must  have 
been  his  mistress.  Nevertheless  it  is  quite 
possible  for  men  and  women,  whom  some  ob- 
stacle hinders  from  marrying,  to  go  on  for 
years  and  years  on  terms  of  very  close  inti- 
macy, sometimes,  it  may  be,  going  to  the  very 
edge  of  criminality,  but  never  actually  pass- 
ing it.  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  zeal  for  Eliza- 
beth, and  Lingard,  in  his  zeal  against  her, 
seem  unable  to  take  in  this  plain  fact.  Yet 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  one  as  a 
lawyer,  and  the  other  as  a  priest,  must  have 
come  across  some  cases  of  the  kind. 

Elizabeth's  parentage,  again,  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  in  considering  the  matter.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  Mr.  Froude,  with  his 
usual  way  of  getting  hold  of  half  a  truth,  has 
half  brought  out  and  half  obscured  an  impor- 
tant point  in  Henry's  real  character.  The 
early  life  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  not  per- 
fectly pure  ;  it  was  perhaps  not  so  near  to, 
perfect  purity  as  Mr.  Froude  makes  out ;  but 
it  was  very  different  from  the  life  of  Francis 
the  First  or  even  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  In 
his  latter  days,  when  the  peculiarities  of  his 
character  had  fully  developed  themselves,  the 
prince  for  whom  Mr.  Froude  would  fain  have 
created  a  world  without  women  played,  as 
usual,  a  part  of  his  own  in  the  world  in  which 
women  unhappily  did  exist.  Where  another 
tyrant  would  have  simply  taken  to  himself  a 
mistress,  Henry  divorced  or  beheaded  his  wife 
and  married  the  object  of  his  fancy.  This  is 
of  course  simply  of  a  piece  with  the  other 
features  of  a  despotism  which  always  veiled 
itself  under  constitutional  forms.  Had  Henry 
been  in  the  position  of  Francis,  the  heads  of 
his  own  queen  and  of  the  Count  of  Chateau- 
briand would  have  strewed  his  path  to  the 
possession  of  the  countess.  We  believe  tliat 
Henry  the  Eighth,  while  not  scrupling  at 
murder  and  robbery,  altogether  scrupletl  at 
adultery,  because  adultery  could  not  be  com- 
mitted under  any  legal  form.  Something  of 
the  same  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  strange 
and  rather  disreputable  career  of  his  sister 
Margaret.  Her  life  was  a  series  of  marriages 
and  divorces,  some  of  them  of  rather  doubtful 
validity,  but  she  never  dispensed  with  the 
outward  form  of  marriage.  Elizabeth  had  no 
need  to  divorce  or  to  behead  anybody — poor 
Amy  was  hardly  worth  beheading ;  but  her 
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Tudor  blood  alone  was  almost  sufficient  safe- 
guard against  her  sinking  to  any  merely  un- 
lawful and  degrading  relation  with  any  man. 
There  is  one  curious  fact  which  at  first 
sight  may  seem  to  tell  the  other  way,  but 
which  strikes  us  as  completely  falling  in  with 
our  view  of  the  relation  between  the  great 
queen  and  her  favorite.  Elizabeth's  ex- 
pressed wish  at  one  time  to  marry  Leicester  to 
the  Queen  of  Scots  is  a  strange  episode  in  the 
business.  But  no  one  should  infer  from  it 
that  Elizabeth  was  indifferent  to  Leicester. 
In  truth,  it  proves  the  exact  contrary.  What 
could  be  the  motive  for  such  a  suggestion? 
There  was  no  reason,  either  personal  or  po- 
litical, why  Mary  should  marry  Leicester  ; 
they  had  never  seen  one  another,  and  a  mar- 
riage with  him  could  have  been  no  support 
to  her  throne  in  any  possible  way.  We  can- 
not doubt  that  Elizabeth  wished — or  fancied 
that  she  wished — to  bestow  Robert  "Dudley 
on  Mary,  for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  her 
own  cherished  lover.  In  such  cases  as  we 
believe  that  of  Elizabeth  to  have  been — where 
love  exists,  but  where  its  existence  is  not  yet 
fully  acknowledged,  or  where,  if  acknowl- 
edged, it  is  struggled  against — the  notion  of 
bestowing  the  beloved  object  on  some  one  in 
whom  an  interst  is  taken  is  one  really  not  un- 


likely to  occur.  It  is  a  purpose  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  persisted  in,  if  it  comes  to  the 
point ;  but  it  is  one  very  likely  to  cross  the 
mind  as  a  passing  fancy.  At  one  stage  it 
would  present  itself  in  the  form  of  self-delu- 
sion, as  a  proof  that  a  passion  felt  but  not 
fully  acknowledged  did  not  really  exist.  At 
a  later  stage  it  would  present  itself  as  an  act 
of  self-sacrifice,  as  a  noble  triumph  over  a 
temptation  which  was  felt  to  be  almost  too 
much  to  endure.  We  do  not  in  the  least  be- 
lieve that  Elizabeth  would  ever  have  really 
surrendered  Leicester  to  Mary  ;  but  we  do  be- 
lieve that,  in  one  of  her  tossings  to  and  fro 
between  contending  motives,  she  made  the 
offer  of  him  to  Mary  in  perfect  good  faith. 

Mr.  Froude  is  then,  we  think,  quite  right 
in  the  general  view  of  the  relation  between 
Elizabeth  and  Dudley,  to  which  he  seems  to 
have  felt  his  way  with  some  diflBculty.  But 
he  has  hardly  brought  it  out  so  clearly  as  he 
might  have  done,  as  a  study  of  human  nature 
in  a  deparrtiient  in  which  he  generally  shows 
himself  much  interested.  We  have  here  con- 
fined ourselves  mainly  to  the  relation  be- 
tween Elizabeth  and  her  first  great  favorite, 
and  have  merely  hinted  at  the  later  stories 
of  Anjou,  Hatton,  and  others.  We  wait  to 
see  what  Mr.  Froude  says  about  them. 


My   Imprisonment   at  Washington.     By  Mrs. 
Greenhow.     Richard  Bentley. 

This  book  would  be  offensive  if  it  were  not  so 
very  absurd.  Its  author  was,  during  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Buchanan,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
Washington  fashion,  and  though  violently  South- 
ern in  her  sympathies,  she  chose  to  remain  at 
Washington  to  act  as  a  spy.  Others  of  her 
Soathern  accomplices  kept  their  offices  under  Mr. 
Lincoln,  in  order  to  betray  his  counsels,  and  Mrs. 
Greenhow,  under  cover  of  the  immunities  al- 
lowed to  women  in  America,  forwarded  the  infor- 
mation they  gave  her  to  General  Beauregard. 
Throughout  the  book  she  boasts  of  her  success — 
that  the  government  engineers  sent  her  their 
plans,  and  that  President  Davis  has  confessed 
that  *'  without  her  there  would  have  been  no 
Bull's  Run."  Yet  she  considers  herself  a  mar- 
tyr because  she  was  summarily  arrested,  confined 
first  in  her  own  house  under  strict  surveillance, 
afterward  in  the  capitol,  and  was  finally  sent 
South  in  safety.  What  on  earth  did  she  expect  ? 
That  the  prisons  of  America  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
country  we  do  not  doubt.  In  a  country  so  little 
used  to  bear  taxation,  it  is  natural  they  should 
be,  and  of  course  this  was  aggravated  by  the  sud- 


den increase  of  the  number  of  prisoners.  Every 
complaint,  however,  which  Mrs.  Greenhow  made 
seems  to  have  been  attended  to  by  the  superior 
authorities,  though  the  intolerable  insolence  of 
her  letters  might  well  have  excused  a  different 
course.  The  same  unwomanly  violence  of  tongue 
accounts  for  much  of  the  misconduct  of  the  under- 
lings, and  much  is  clearly  exaggeration.  When 
actually  in  the  custody  of  the  police,  she  made 
signals  to  some  of  her  confederates,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  prevent  this  a  Captain  Dennis  seized 
her  by  the  arm.  «'  A  strong  effort,"  says  the 
lady,  "  was  afterward  made  to  drive  this  from 
my  mind,  as  if  aught  <.ut  the  lifeblood  of  the  das- 
tard could  efface  it !  ' '  Some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  of  this  bombast,  mingled  with  all  the 
slanderous  gossip  of  Richmond,  respecting  the 
Northern  statesmen,  are  what  readers  will  find 
here. — Spectator. 


The  fourteenth  vohime  of  the  "  Correspondence 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  L,  pubhshed  by  order 
of  Napoleon  III.,"  has  just  appeared  at  Paris,  in 
quarto.    The  fifteenth  volume  is  in  the  press. 
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Part  of  An  article  in  the  Saturday  Review. 
MADELEINE  GRAHAM.* 

People  used  to  think  the  dovcIb  of  Paul 
de  Kock  objectionable,  until  M.  Feydeau  and 
the  younger  Dumas  began  to  write.  We 
have  now  discovered  that  there  are  depths  I 
considerably  lower  than  the  robust  coarseness 
and  rollicking  indecency  which  marked  the 
comparatively  old-fashioned  French  novel.  A  ! 
hero  who  rushes  through  the  world  in  search  \ 
of  forbidden  pleasures,  with  youth,  wit,  and  ^ 
boundless  vigor,  may  not  supply  a  very  edify-  j 
ing  pattern  of  life,  yet  he  has  nothing  mor-  ! 
bid  or  unnatural  about  him.  Sickly  sinners  j 
are  intolerable  and  they  are  far  more  pollut-  j 
ing.  The  wickedness  of  Paul  de  Kock's  mus-  | 
cular  pagans  offends  against  propriety  ten 
thousand  times,  but,  unlike  the  puny  whining 
wretches  of  Feydeau  and  Dumas  Fils,  he  never 
revolts  our  sense  of  physical  delicacy.  A 
writer  who  makes  all  his  men  mere  healthy 
animals  does  not  teach  a  very  exalted  or  en- 
larged view  of  human  nature,  to  be  sure, 
still  we  may  be  thankful  to  him  that  his  ani- 
mals are  healthy  and  wholesome^  The  inde- 
cency of  the  new  school  is  like  the  nightmare 
of  a  morbid  medical  student.  The  men  are 
still  mere  animals,  but  they  are  animals  out 
of  sorts.  We  are  told  that  these  books  are 
•'studies  in  mental  pathology,"  whatever 
Buch  jargon  may  mean.  Now,  in  thefirst  place, 
the  only  excuse  for  analyzing  the  state  of 
diseased  minds  is  that  the  analysis  is  a  step 
toward  their  cure.  But  we  do  not  suppose 
that  M.  Feydeau  proposes  to  set  up  as  a  mad 
doctor,  or  keep  a  lunatic  asylum.  In  the 
second  place,  these  particular  forms  of  mental 
disease  did  not  exist  until  the  "  studies  in 
mental  pathology "  succeeded  in  breeding 
them.  It  is  well  known  among  doctors  that 
men  of  a  certain  temperament  may  fancy 
themselves  afflicted  with  the  symptoms  of  any 
disorder  under  the  sun,  simply  from  reading 
a  medical  treatise  upon  it.  And  so  it  has 
been  with  the  weak  minds  of  Young  France. 
They  have  read  Feydeau 's  etudes  until  they 
have  become  sickly  as  the  sickliest  and  nasti- 
est of  his  heroes.  Then,  finally,  there  is  the 
grand  apology  for  this  kind  of  literature. 
Their  scenes  are  from  life — 

"  And  life,  they  say,  is  worthy  of  the  Muse." 
This  is  the  pretext  on  which  the  author  of 
"Madeleine  Graham"  justifies  one  of  the 
most  nauseous  books  we  ever  read  ;  and  just 
as  a  Frenchman  may  sigh  for  the  times  when 
Paul  de  Kock  was  the  most  objectionable 
writer  whom  parents  had  to  keep  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  daughters,  even  so  we  shall 
Boon  begin  to  wish  that  a  little  harmless 
"bigamy  were  the  worst  feature  in  our  three- 
volume  novel. 

♦"Madeleine  Graham."  By  the  author  of  "Whito- 
JEriars."    3  vols.  London  :  Maxwell  &  Ck).    1864. 


'       THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
It  is  remarkable  enough  that  in  great  crises, 
when  the  opinion  of  the  country  is  only  just 
crystallizing,  the  House  of  Lords  is  usually  a 
better  gauge  of  that  opinion  than  the  House 
of  Commons.     The  reason  is  obvious.     There 
is  a  greater  naturalness  and  spontaneousness 
in  the  Upper  House  than  in  the  Lower  ; — 
their  opinions  are  their  own,  and  not  subjected 
to  the  tension  of  conjecture  as  to  what  their 
constituents  may  or  may  not  approve.     There 
are  many  special  occasions  when  this  solicitude 
impairs  instead  of  facilitating  the  formation 
of  a  true  representative  opinion,  and  when  an 
equal  company  of  average  and  independent 
English  gentlemen,  thinking  for  themselves 
and  not  for  others,  will  gauge  better  the  real 
and  natural  conviction  of  the  country  than 
the  same  number  of  men  anxious  to  meet  the 
unknown  or  half-known  views  of  a  constitu- 
ency.    Lord  Shaftesbury,  for  instance,  is  on 
very  many  questions  a  far  better  representa- 
tive of  the  average  orthodox  Evangelical  than 
Sir  Morton   Peto   or  Mr.  Remington  Mills. 
He  is  Jess  anxious  to  think  with  others,  and 
therefore  follows  with  more  ease  and  assurance 
the  mental  clue  which  is  common  to  his  mind 
and  theirs.     Before  the  Crimean  War,  it  may 
be  remembered  that  the  Lords  struck  the  key- 
note of  the  nation's  feeling  in  the  same  way  ; 
were  lectured  in  the  same  way  by  the  organs 
of  the  affrighted  commercial  interests ;  and 
yet  were  followed  slowly  and  reluctantly  by 
the  Commons.     It  is  a  good  thing  for  England 
that  we  still  have  the  second  security  for  a 
true  representative  opinion  which  is  given  us 
by  an  assembly  that  is  not  afraid  to  think 
and  express  naturally  its  own  plain  English 
thoughts  on  reading  such  a  correspondence  as 
has  been  recently  presented  to  Parliament, — 
and  this,  too,  before  the  more  elaborate  ma- 
chinery for  distilling  the  nation's  wishes  has 
had  sufficient  time  to  come  into  good  working 
operation.     While  the  hesitating  magnetic 
needle  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  fixed 
convictions  of  the  average  Englishman  is  still 
vibrating  doubtfully  between  opposite  points 
of  the  compass,  the  Lords,  who  are  average 
Englishmen  themselves,  raised  above  the  dis- 
turbing influences  of  poverty  and  commerce 
and  fluctuating  incomes  and   class   predilec- 
tions, show  us  the  latent  current  of  public 
feeling  better  than  the  more  delicate  and  sus- 
ceptible instrument  expressly   provided  for 
that  purpose. — Spectator. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
SONGS  OF  THE  MOORS  AND  OF  THE  MILLS.* 
The  two  volumes  now  before  us  belong  to 
Bchools  of  verse  so  different  as  to  form  a  strong 
contrast.      "  Kilmahoe  "  is  a  Highland  pas- 
toral, redolent  of  the  warm,  soft  air  of  the 
western  lochs  and  moors,  sketched  out  with  re- 
markable grace  and  picturesqueness,  and  peo- 
pled with  a  few  human  personages  which,  like  ' 
the  figures  ina  painted  landscape,  are  drawn  , 
■with  no  more  force  or  prominence  than  will 
leave  them  subordinate  to  the  general  pictorial  j 
eflFect  of  the  whole.  "  Lancashire  Rhymes"  are  | 
Bongs  or  stories  of  the  life  of  factory  hands, 
clothed  in  the  homeliest  dialect,  and  in  verse  of  ; 
which  the  only  beauty  is  its  rugged  truth  and  : 
simplicity.    Mr.  Campbell  Shairp  is  gifted  with  I 
high  poetical  qualities,  and  writes  as  an  edu- 
cated man  for  the  ears  of  a  cultivated  audience,  i 
Great  sensibility  to  the  charms  of  Highland  j 
life  and  scenery,  careful  and  choice  neatness  j 
of  expression,  combined  with  a  fervidly  pa- 
triotic appreciation  of  the  musical  merits  of 
the  Scotch   Doric  as  a  vehicle  for  poetical 
thought,  mark  every  page  of  "  Kilmahoe." 
And  it  is  clear  that  the  syi^pathies  of  the 
writer  are  not  confined  to  the  Highland  life 
of  the  present  moment  alone.     He  displays  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  poetry  and  history 
of  his  own  land,  and  obviously  delights   to 
feed   a   vivid   and   enthusiastic  imagination 
upon  the  memories  of  the  past.     It  is  hardly 
to  be  doubted  that,  whatever   his   political 
judgment  may  be<  Mr.  ShaiM)  is,  in  artistic 
sentiment  and  sympathy,  more  of  a  Jacobite 
than  a  Whig,  and  more  of  a  clansman  than 
either.     Mr.  Laycock  busies  himself  and  his 
readers  with  the  circumstances  and  work  of 
the  Manchester  to-day.     What  is  nearest  to 
the  thoughts  of  a  striving  mill-hand,  in  or 
out  of  work,  is  the  home  and  the  daily  life 
of  himself  and  his   family.     His   history  is 
bound  up,  not  with  the  deeds  or  the  habits 
of  his  forefathers,  but  with   the  machinery 
and  materials  which  provide  him  labor  and 
maintenance,  and  with  the  masses  of  similarly 
situated  human  beings  who  are  laboring  along- 
side of  him.     Whatever  poetry  is  to  exercise 
any  influence  ovey  his  character,  or  to  lighten 
up  the  ways  of  his  existence,  must  be  drawn 
from  something  in  or  close  to  the  circle  of 

♦"Kilmahoe,  and  other  Poems."  By  John  Camp- 
bell Shairp.  London  and  Cambridge  :  Maomillan. 
1864. 

"Lancashire  Rhymes."      By  Samuel  Laycock. 
London  :  Simpkin  &  Marshall. 


circumstances  in  which  that  existence  re- 
volves. The  best  proof  that  verses  marked 
with  the  sterling  homely  strength  of  Mr. 
Laycock's  "  Lancashire  Rhymes  "  do  find 
their  way  to  the  heart  of  the  Lancashire 
weaver  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  forty 
thousand  copies  of  these  particular  poems  had 
been  sold  in  single  sheets  before  the  author 
collected  them  into  a  volume.  The  audiences 
to  which  Mr.  Shairp  and  Laycock  respectively 
appeal  are  as  distinct  as  the  dialects  and 
rhythm  of  their  verses. 

"  Kilmahoe "  is  written  in  a  narrative 
form,  in  lyrical  cantos  of  various  metre.  It 
embraces  the  history  of  the  last  genuine  High- 
land laird  and  lady  of  an  estate  somewhere 
on  the  coast  of  Kintyre,  and  that  of  their 
children.  Narrow  and  isolated  as  the  topic 
may  seem,  nobody  who  has  ever  witnessed  an 
instance  of  the  singular  and  touching  loyalty 
with  which  the  Highlander  even  now  clings 
to  the  names  or  faces  of  those  whom  he  still 
holds  to  be  the  true  owners  of  the  soil  which 
has  been  sold  to  the  grasping  Southron  or 
Lowlander,  will  say  that  it  is  a  topic  incapa- 
ble of  being  treated  W'ith  ftrong  pathos  and 
originality.  It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  the  blatant 
absurdity  of  the  grievances  of  the  Scottish 
lion,  when  they  are  put  forward  by  Professor 
Blackie  in  a  plaint  of  which  the  climax  is 
that  "  a  London  brewer  shoots  the  grouse,  a 
lordling  stalks  the  deer."  But  although  the 
rule  that  poor  landowners  make  way  for  rich 
capitalists  runs,  and  must  run,  its  course  in 
the  Highlands  as  elsewhere,  and  though  the 
change  will  in  time  work  out  or  render  arti- 
ficial the  old  sentiment  of  clanship  and  local 
affection,  it  would  be  a  loss  if  no  record  were 
kept  of  the  gradually  vanishing  state  of  so- 
ciety and  feeling.  Mr.  Shairp  points  to  the 
plan  of  his  poem  in  a  graceful  dedication, 
as  intended  to  illustrate  a  manner  of  life 
which  prevailed  in  the  Lower  Highlands  dur- 
ing the  youth  of  his  own  father,  but  which 
has  now  passed  away.  The  scene  opens  in 
the  declining  age  of  the  old  laird  of  Kilma- 
hoe, who  remembered  '45,  when,  though  his 
heart  was  rather  with  Prince  Charlie  than 
King  George,  he  had  been  out  under  Argyle, 
and 

"True  to  clanship's  laws, 
His  chieftain  followed,  not  the  cause.'* 

Since  then,  he  had  lived  a  quiet  life  on  his 
own  lands  among  the  cotters  and  fishermen  of 
Kintyre,  doing  patriarchal  justice  and  giving 
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friendly  help,  constant  at  kirk  and  at  market, 
overlooking  and  guiding  the  material  and 
spiritual  life  of  Kilmahoe.  Two  pretty  little 
figures  of  children,  Moira  and  Marion,  his 
two  youngest  daughters,  are  seen  playing 
round  him  as  his  strength  ebbs  day  by  day  ; 
and  when  his  widow  is  left  alone  to  guide  the 
farm  and  the  household,  the  same  two  little 
figures  are  with  her  early  and  late,  on  the 
plough-lands  by  the  sea,  on  the  hill  among 
the  herd  and  the  flock,  watching  the  kelp 
gathered  in  on  the  shore,  moving  through 
dairy,  barn,  and  byre,  and  at  night  learning 
the  use  of  spindle  and  spinning-wheel.  Their 
brothers  are  away  seeking  their  fortune  in 
the  world,  with  the  vain  hope  of  some  day 
paying  off  all  incumbrances  and  leaving  the 
estate  clear  to  the  eldest.  The  poem  follows 
the  two  girls  from  their  childhood  to  their 
full  growth,  through  scenes  in  which,  as  we 
have  said,  they  are  rather  subordinate  idyllic 
figures  than  substantial  personages.  The  real 
strength  of  the  work  lies  in  the  truth  of  its 
landscape,  and  in  the  clearness  of  detail  and 
high  purity  of  feeling  with  which  Mr.  Shairp's 
imagination  has  shadowed  forth  the  daily  life 
and  occasional  adventures  of  the  two  High- 
land maidens.  As  time  goes  on,  Moira  leaves 
Kilmahoe  for  the  East,  as  the  bride  of  an  In- 
dian officer  who  had  made  himself  a  name  at 
Laswarry  and  Bhurtpore.  Years  later,  she 
returns  to  settle  in  a  Lowland  home,  where 
she  is  joined  by  her  sister  and  old  playmate. 
Kilmahoe  has  passed  into  strangers'  hands, 
and  their  years  are  henceforth  to  be  spent 
elsewhere  than  upon  the  highland  braes.  The 
last  canto,  marked  by  a  grave  and  graceful 
sweetness,  tells  under  the  title  of  *'  Ingath- 
ering "  the  close  of  both  lives.  Moira  dies 
in  the  Scotch  Lowlands.  Marion,  the  last  of 
her  family,  exiles  herself  still  further  on  the 
call  of  some  duty,  and  comes  south  to  Eng- 
land.    There — 

" — when  the  fifth  ripe  autumn  had  come  round. 
Beside  another  than  her  childhood's  sea, 
'Mid  English  graves  a  peaceful  place  she  found 
'Neath  the  churchyard  elm  tree." 

"  So,  sundered  wide,  yet  one  in  heart,  they  take 
Their  quiet  rest,  till  dawn  that  blessed  hour, 
"When  life's  long-gathering  result  shall  break 
Into  immortal  flower.'* 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  scheme  of"  Kilmahoe '' 
— a  scheme  which  perhaps  hardly  gives  suffi- 
cient indication  of  the  abundance  of  singu- 
larly graceful  pictures  with  which  it  is  filled. 


Highland  landscapes,  however  beautifully  con- 
ceived and  drawn,  are  too  extensive  to  be  re- 
produced in  out  pages ;  but  whoever  reads 
•'Kilmahoe"  for  himself  can  hardly  fail  to 
recognize  Mr.  Shairp's  accuracy  and  force  in 
painting  the  scenes  he  loves  so  well.  Every 
sharp  stroke  of  outline,  every  delicate  touch 
of  color,  is  given  with  the  truth  of  a  mind 
which  has  concentrated  its  imagination  and 
its  enjoyments  upon  the  particular  life  and 
landscape  of  the  Scotch  hills.  Mr.  Shairp  is 
well  known,  apart  from  his  volume  of  High- 
land poems,  as  a  man  of  wide  and  cultivated 
talents  and  sympathies ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  Highlands  are  his  passion,  as  much  as 
they  ever  were  of  the  Scot  whose  heart  was 
there  in  the  old  song.  We  should  be  sorry 
to  trust  Mr.  Shairp  in  a  foreign  country 
within  the  hearing  of  "  Lochaber  no  more." 
Even  the  Border  airs  affect  him  powerfully, 
if  we  may  judge  from  a  charming  little  song 
on  the  theme  of  "The  Bush  aboon  Tra- 
quair :  " — 

"  Will  ye  gang  wi'  me  and  fare 
To  the  bush  aboon  Traquair  ? 
Owre  the  high  Minchmuir  we'll  up  and  awa'. 
This  bonny  summer  noon, 
While  the  sun  shines  fair  aboon, 
And  the  licht  sklents  saftly  doun  on  holm  and 
ha'. 

"  And  what  would  ye  do  there, 

At  the  bush  aboon  Traquair? 
A  lang  driech  road,  ye  had  better  let  be , 

Save  some  auld  skrunts  o'  birk 

I'  the  hillside  lirk, 
There's  nocht  i'  the  warld  for  man  to  see. 

"  But  the  bhthe  lilt  o'  that  air, 
*  The  Bush  aboon  Traquair,' 
I  need  nae  mair,  it's  eneuch  for  me  ; 
Owre  my  cradle  its  sweet  chime 
Cam'  sughin'  frae  auld  time, 
Sae  tide  what  may,  I'll  awa'  and  see. 

**  And  what  saw  ye  there 

At  the  bush  aboon  Traquair  ? 
Or  what  did  ye  hear  that  was  worth  your  heed  ? 
I  he^Crd  the  cushies  croon 
Through  the  gowden  afternoon. 
And  the  Quair  burn  singing  doun  to  the  Vale  o* 
Tweed. 

*'  And  birks  saw  I  three  or  four, 

Wi'  gray  moss  bearded  owre, 
The  last  that  are  left  o'  the  birken  shaw, 

Whar  mony  a  simmer  e'en 

Fond  lovers  did  convene, 
Thae  bonny,  bonny  gloamins  that  are  lang  awa*. 

**  Frae  mony  a  but  and  ben, 
By  muirland,  holm,  and  glen. 
They  cam'  ane  hour  to  spen'  on  the  greenwood 
sward  ; 
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But  lang  hae  lad  an'  lass 
Been  lying  'neth  the  grass, 
The  green,  green  gi'asso'  Traquair  kirkyard. 

*'  They  were  blest  beyond  compare. 
When  th^y  held  their  trystiug  there, 

Amang  thae  greenest  hills  shone  on  by  the  sun  ; 
And  then  they  wan  a  rest, 
The  lownest  and  the  best, 

r  Traquair  kirkyard  when  a'  was  dune. 

"  Now  the  birks  to  dust  may  rot, 
Names  o'  luvers  be  forgot, 
Nae  lads  and  lasses  there  ony  mair  convene  ; 
But  the  blithe  lilt  o'  yon  air 
Keeps  the  bush  aboon  Traquair, 
And  the  luve  that  ance  was  there,  aye  fresh  and 
green." 

In  plain  English,  if  there  are  any  "  skrunte 
of  birk  "  or  remnant  of  an  old  birch  wood 
upon  4he  moor  over  Traquair,  which  by  an 
intelligent  antiquarian  may  be  plausibly  iden- 
tified with  the  "  bush  "  of  the  song,  there  is 
nothing  to  see  there.  Mr.  Shairp's  descrip- 
tion will  probably  not  persuade  many  less  en- 
thusiastic pedestrians  to  try  the  "  lang  driech 
road  "  over  the  Minchmuir.  Yet  his  senti- 
ments and  his  song  are  justified  nevertheless. 
Even  where  the  blithe  lilt  of  the  air  is  not 
known,  its  indefinitely  mystical  and  musical 
title  throws  a  halo  of  romance  over  the  spot 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  interpret  in  a 
truer  or  simpler  form  than  that  in  which  it  is 
clothed  in  these  lines. 

Mr.  Lay  cock,  as  we  said,  takes  his  subjects 
from  the  life  of  crowded  Lancashire  towns  ; 
and  like  Mr.  Edwin  Waugh,  whose  Lanca- 
shire songs  are  very  similar  in  style  and  char- 
acter, he  finds  a  sympathizing  public  among 
those  of  and  for  whom  he  writes.  Lads  and 
lasses  do  "  convene"  in  his  pages,  but  they 
are  the  rough  and  wide-awake  Lancashire  lads 
and'the  sharp,  neat-handed,  busy  Lancashire 
lasses,  very  dififerent  in  their  manners  and 
their  ideal  of  comfort  from  the  frequenters 
of  the  bush  aboon  Traquair.  The  griefs  of 
life  are  not  the  separations  from  the  scenes 
or  friends  of  childhood,  but  the  difficulties  of 
getting  on  through  life  at  all.  Nobody  in 
Kilmahoe  need  have  cared,  except  for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  if  an  internecine  war  had 
raged  over  half  the  continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica for  twenty  years  ;  but  the  personages  of 
Mr.  Laycock's  rhymes  are  "  welly  o'  knock'd 
eawt  o'  tune  "  by  the  stoppage  in  the  supply 
of  the  raw  material  for  their  looms. 

"  Yon  Yankees  may  think  it  rare  fun, 
Kickin'  up  sich  a  shindy  o'  th'  globe. 


Confound  'em,  aw  wish  they'd  get  done. 
For  they'd  weary  eaAvt  th'  patience  o'  Job  !  " 

are  words  which  express  the  sentiments  of  a 
good  many  of  his  readers  as  they  bungle  among 
the  unaccustomed  fibre  of  middling  Surats,  or 
wait  and  starve  without  even  Surats  to  fin- 
ger. The  following  lines  are  clearly  drawn 
from  the  life  : — 

"  Confound  it !  aw  ne'er  were  so  woven  afore. 
Mi  back's  welly  broken,  mi  fingers  are  sore  ; 
Aw've  been  starin'  an'  rootin'  among  this  Shurat, 
Till  awm  vei*y  near  getten  as  bloint  as  a  bat. 

"  Every  toime  aw  go  in  wi'  mi  cuts  to  owd  Joe, 
He  gies  mi  a  cui'sin',  an'  bates  mi  an'  o  ; 
Aw've  a  warp  i'  one  loom  wi'  boath  selvedges 

marr'd 
An'  th'  other's  as  bad  for  he's  drest  it  to'  hard. 

"Aw  wish  aw  wur  fur  enuff  off,  eawt  o'  th'  road. 
For  o'  weavin'  this  rubbitch  awm  getten  reet 

stowd  ; 
Aw've  nowt  i'  this  world  to  lie  deawn  on  but 

straw. 
For  aw've  only  eight  shillin'  this  fortni't  to  draw. 

"  Neaw  aw  haven't  mi  family  under  mi  hat,  ' 

Aw've  a  woife  an'  six  childer  to  keep  eawt  o'  that ; 
So  awm  rayther  among  it  at  present  yo'  see, 
Iv  ever  a  fellow  wur  puzzled,  it's  me  ! 

'*  Mony  a  toime  i'  mi'  loife  aw've  seen  things 

lookin'  feaw. 
But  never  as  awkard  as  what  they  are  neaw  ; 
Iv  there  isn't  some  help  for  us  factory  folk  soon, 
Aw'm  sure  we  shall  o'  be  knock'd  reet  eawt  o* 

tune. 

"  Come  give  us  a  lift,  yo'  'at  han  o wt  to  give. 
An'  help  yo're  poor  brothers  an'  sisters  to  live  ; 
Be  kind,  an'  be  tender  to  th'  needy  an'  poor. 
An'  we'll  promise  when  th'  toiraes  mend  we'll  ax 
yo'  no  moor." 

The  "  Sewing  Class  Song  "  is  a  glimpse  at 
the  brighter  side  of  the  web  : — 

"  Come,  lasses,  let's  cheer  up,  an'  sing,  it's  no 

use  lookin'  sad. 
We'll  mak'  eawr  sewin'  choo'  to  ring,  an'  stitch 

away  loike  mad, 
We'll  try  an'  mak'  th'  best  job  we  con,  o'  owt  we 

han  to  do, 
We  read  an'  write,  an'  spell  an'  kest,  while  here 

at  th'  sewin'  schoo'. 
Then,  lasses,  let's  cheer  up,  an'  sing. 

It's  no  use  lookin'  sad. 

"Ewar  Queen,  th'  Lord  Mayor  o*  London  too, 
they  send  us  lots  o'  brass. 

An'  neaw,  at  welly  every  schoo',  we've  got  a  sow- 
in'  class  ; 

We'n  superintendents,  cutters  ewart,  an*  visitors 
an  o  ; 

We'n  parsons,  cotton  mesturs,  too,  come  in  to 
watch  us  sew. 

Then,  lasses,  etc. 
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"  God  bless  these  kind,  good-natured  folk,  'at 

sends  us  o  this  stuff, 
We  conno  tell  'em  o  we  feel,  nor  thank  'em  hawve 

enuff ; 
They  help  to  find  us  meat  an'  clooas,  an'  eddica- 

shun,  too, 
An'  what  creawns  o',  they  gi'en  us  wage  for  goin' 

to  th'  sewin'  schoo'. 

Then,  lasses,  etc." 

Here  are  some  stanzas  from  a  new  form  of 
the  old  contrast  between  Lazarus  and  Dives, 
written  in  a  manly  and  good-natured  tone, 
but  without  ostentatious  magnanimity  : — 

"  Tha'rt  livin'  at  thi  country  seat. 

Among  o  th'  gents  an'  nobs  ; 
Tha's  sarvant  girls  to  cook  thi  meat. 

An'  do  thi  othi  jobs. 
Awm  lodgin'  here  wi'  Bridget  Yates, 

At  th'  hut  near  th'  ceaw-Ione  well ; 
Aw  mend  mi  stockin's,  pill  th'  potates. 

An'  wesh  mi  shurts  misel'. 

**  If  tha  should  dee,  there's  lots  o'  folk 
Would  fret  an'  cry  no  deaAvt ; 


When  aw  shut  up  they'll  only  joke. 
An'  say,  '  He's  just  gone  eawt, — 

Well,  never  heed  him,  let  him  go. 
An'  find  another  port  ; 

We're  never  to  a  chap  or  two, 
We'n  plenty  moor  o'  th'  sort.'  '* 

The  moral  is  not  a  hope  for  the  reversal  of 
the  relative  positions  of  the  two,  merely  for 
their  being  equalized  in  a  future  state  : — 

"  Wi'  o  eawr  fauts  forgiven, 
P'rhaps  thee  an'  me  may  meet  again, 
An'  boath  shake  bonds  i'  heaven." 

Throughout  the  volume  there  is  nothing 
unwh(^esome  or  of  questionable  tendency. 
None  of  Mr.  Laycock's  rhymes  would  irritate 
class-prejudice,  or  turn  the  thoughts  of  bis 
readers  to  narrowness  or  bitterness.  If  their 
local  popularity  is  genuine,  it  says  a  good 
deal  for  the  kindly  and  manly  character  of 
the  Lancashire  weaver. 


THE  BLIND  EYE. 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  called  the  attention 
of  the  government  to  the  open  recruiting  for  the 
army  of  the  United  States  which  was  going  on  in 
Ireland. 

Lord  Euseell  felt  obliged  to  wait  for  some  case  in 
which  proof  was  forthcoming. — House  of  Lords, 
Tuesday,  March  1. 

"  I  don't  see  the  signal,"  Lord  Nelson  exclaimed. 
With  his  telescope  glued  to  the  eye  that  was 

maimed, 
*'  Let  us  close  with  the  foe,  follow  hard  on  their 

track. 
For  I  don't  see  the  signal  that  orders  us  back." 
From  his  admiral's  mainmast  it  fluttered  and 

flew. 
Displayed  to  the  glances  of  captain  and  crew  ; 
But  that  sign  of  recall  all  unnoticed  might  fly, 
For  the  glass  was  put  up  to  the  hero's  blind  eye. 

If  an  Englishman  sells  in  the  course  of  his  trade 
A  ship  for  which  President  Davis  has  paid. 
Twenty  government  spies  the  transaction  behold, 
And  by  twenty  glib  tongues  to  our  rulers  it's 

told. 
All  "  cause  of  oflfence  "  they  are  keen  to  detect, 
Since  Federal  boasting  has  had  its  effect. 
They  will  follow  the  trail  of  the  dirtiest  spy, 
And  nothing  is  hid  from  Lord  Russell's  lynx  eye. 

"I  see  no  recruiting,"  Lord  Russell  replied, 
When  to  call  his  attention  to  Ireland  they  tried  ; 


No,  an  old  proverb  tells  us  that  no  one  can  be 
So  blind  as  the  people  who  don't  want  to  see. 
And  as  peace  with  the  North  it's  expedient  to 

keep. 
They  may  lead  British  subjects  to  slaughter  like 

sheep, 
May  send  them  by  plague  or  by  famine  to  die. 
For  the  glass  is  put  up  to  Lord  Russell's  blind 

eye. 

H.  G. 


THE  NAMELESS  MONUMENT. 

A  LEVEL  stone  that  Time  hath  fretted. 

Bitten  often,  and  ground  away. 
Till  now  there  is  left  but  a  dark,  damp  slab, 

To  catch  sometimes  a  wandering  ray. 
No  name,  no  effigy,  date,  or  badge  ; 

No  smear  of  gilding,  or  bloom  of  paint ; 
No  chevron,  or  fess,  or  shred  of  mail  ; 

No  mournful  angel,  or  watchful  saint. 

All,  all  gone  !     The  pride  and  pomp. 

The  dead  man's  vanity,  all  defaced. 
Time,  like  a  cruel,  envious  churl,^ 

Both  title  and  epitf^)h  hath  erased  ; 
And  now  the  poor  corpse,  abbot  or  knight. 

Martyr  or  kmg,  hath  a  nameless  tomb, 
A  mere  flat  slab  of  refuse  stone. 

To  guard  his  bones  till  the  day  of  doom. 
— Chambers^ s  Journal, 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  ROCK-CUT  TEMPLES  OF  INDIA.* 
This  is  a  most  beautiful  book,  and  if  its  let- 
terpress  were  but  equal,  iu  elegance  and  schol- 
arship, to  the  perfection  of  Messrs.  Clay's 
typography  and  the  interest  of  Major  Gill's 
photographs,  there  would  be  nothing  left  to 
be  desired.  But  Mr.  Fergusson  must  pardon 
us  for  remarking  that  his  share  of  the  work 
is  disfigured  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
grammatical  inaccuracies  which  might  easily 
have  been  avoided.  The  volume  contains  more 
than  seventy  photographs,  of  which  about  a 
quarter  are  taken  from  the  caves  of  Ellora, 
the  remainder  being  devoted  to  the  less  known 
but  still  more  curious  caves  of  Ajunta,  Each 
view  has  a  brief  explanatory  description,  and 
there  is  ati  introductory  notice  on  the  char- 
acteristics of  Indian  speluncar  architecture. 
Mr.  Fergusson  had  already  published  an  es- 
say on  the  "  Rock-Cut  Architecture  of  India," 
embodying  his  own  personal  explorations  of 
the  Temples  of  Cuttack,  those  of  Western  In 
dia,  and  those  of  Mahavellipore,  in  the  Ma- 
dras Presidency.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
this  publication  that  Major  Gill  was  appointed 
to  copy  the  perishing  frescoes  of  Ajunta — a 
ravine  opening  into  the  south  side  of  the  great 
valey  of  the  Tapty,  near  Assaye,  in  the  Dec- 
can.  A  series  of  his  drawings  may  be  seen  in 
the  Indian  Court  of  the  Sydenham  Crystal 
Palace.  The  stereoscopic  views  which  are 
now  given  to  the  public  have  recently  been 
sent  home  by  that  accomplished  officer. 

In  his  Introduction,  Mr.  Fergusson  gives 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  as  to  the  religions  of  ancient 
India.  He  reminds  us  that  the  rock-cut  tem- 
ples were  a  complete  enigma  until  Prinsep's 
discovery  of  a  key  to  the  Buddhist  Inscriptions 
which  abound  tlirough  the  northern  parts  of 
the  peninsula  of  Hindostan.  This  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  Sakya  Muni,  the  founder  of 
Buddhism,  must  have  lived  between  623  and 
543  B.C.,  but  that  his  religion  did  not  be- 
come established  till  about  three  centuries 
later.  Hence  we  get  an  approximate  date  for 
the  earliest  rock-temples,  which  are  undoubt- 
edly of  Buddhist  origin.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  most  ancient  one  as  yet  known  to  exist  is 
what  is  called  the  "  Milkmaid's  Cave,"  at 

*"  The  Rock-Cut  Temples  of  India."  Illustrated 
by  seventy-four  photographs  taken  on  the  spot  by 
Major  Gill.  Described  by  James  Fergusson,  F.R.S. , 
M.R.A.S.    London :  Murray.     1864. 
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Behar,  excavated  about  200  B.C.,  and  that 
the  latest  is  the  Indra  Subha  at  Ellora,  which 
was  finished  in  the  twelfth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Of  the  whole  series,  that  at 
Ajunta — ranging  from  the  first  century  b.c  . 
to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  a.d.,  and  exhibiting 
every  style  of  Buddhist  art — is  the  most  im- 
portant and  instructive.  Altogether,  includ- 
ing the  caves  of  Behar  and  Cuttack,  that  at 
Karli,  those  at  Ellora,  Salsette,  Elephanta, 
Juneer,  and  Mahavellipore,  there  are  about 
one  thousand  rock-cut  temples  known  to  ex- 
ist in  India,  nine-tenths  of  which  are  Budd- 
hist, the  remainder  being  either  Brahmani- 
cal  or  belonging  to  the  Jaina  religion .  These 
excavations  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  only 
surviving  monuments  of  the  arts  or  history 
of  India  during  the  centuries  that  preceded 
the  Mahometan  conquest. 

Mr.  Fergusson  points  out  with  great  truth 
that  this  excavated  architecture  is  nothing 
but  an  imitation  of  buildings  of  a  wooden 
construction .  He  adds,  that  the  Lycian  tombs 
in  like  manner  are  a  reproduction  in  stone  of 
a  wooden  method  of  building. 

"  In  both  instances,"  he  says,  "  it  appears 
that  it  was  the  Greeks  who  taught  the  na- 
tives how  to  use  the  more  permanent  mate- 
rials. At  all  events,  the  earliest  monuments 
wo  know  in  India,  the  lots  of  Asoka,  are 
adorned  with  Greek  ornaments  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  the  Bactrian  Greeks  of  Central 
Asia,  and  in  the  earlier  caves  there  is  not  one 
single  form  that  suggests  lithic  architecture  ; 
every  form  is  essentially  wooden,  and  fre- 
quently interchanging  with  wood  itself." 

Of  the  Buddhist  excavations  there  are  two 
classes.  The  most  numerous  are  the  Viha- 
ras,  or  monasteries, — a  kind  of  hermitages, 
with  one  or  more  cells  for  the  cloistered  in- 
mates; the  others  are  Chaitya  caves,  or  tem- 
ples used  for  purposes  of  worship.  It  has 
often  been  remarked  that  Buddhism,  in  its 
doctrines  and  its  organization,  is  a  kind 
of  parody  of  Christianity.  So  it  is  in  what 
may,  perhaps,  be  called  its  ecclesiology.  The 
ground-plans  which  Mr.  Fergusson  gives  of 
these  monasteries  and  temples  might  really 
be  taken  for  those  of  Christian  buildings.  As 
a  typical  example  we  may  take  the  great 
cave  at  Karli.  Here  there  is  a  very  long 
nave,  exactly  like  a  Christian  basilica,  ending 
in  a  circular  apse,  and  having  an  ambulatory, 
or  aisle,  running  all  round,  separated  from 
the  central  part  by  a  continuous  range  of  col- 
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umns.     At  the  west  end — as  we  should  say 
of  a  Christian  church — is  always  a  kind  of 
atrium,  from  which  three  doors  open  into  the 
nave  and  aisles  of  the  interior.     The  sole 
light  is  admitted  through  a  large  window  over 
the  doors.     The  range  of  columns  supports  a 
continuous  entablature,   above   which   is  a 
"  triforium  belt,  not  pierced  but  ornamented 
either  by  painting  or  sculpture."     The  roof 
resembles  a  barrel-vault  of  stone,  and — in  all 
the  earlier  examples — ribs,  resembling  the 
rafters  of  a  wooden  framework,  are  generally 
excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock.     Still  more 
curiously,  the  apse  is  occupied  by  a  counter- 
feit of  the  Christian  altar  and  its  baldachin. 
This  is  the"  dagopa,"  or  stone-altar,  "  a  sim- 
ulated tomb,  containing,  or  supposed  to  con- 
tain, a  relic  of  Buddha,  or  of  some  of  his 
saints."     Over  this  is  always  a  large  super- 
structure, exactly  like  a  tabernacle  or  bal- 
dachin,   with    a    large    image    of  Buddha, 
surmounted  by  an  umbrella.     An  exquisite 
photograph  of  a  Chaitya  cave  (No.  19)  at 
Ajunta  brings  out  this  resemblance  in  a  most 
startling    manner.      The   picture  might   be 
.  taken  for  an  interior  view  of  a  Lombardic  or 
Sicilian  basilica.     Massive  columns  surround 
the  apse,  with  their  capitals  carved  in  delicate 
imagery.     Above  the    entablature   runs  a 
quasi-triforium,  enriched  with  a  series  of  alti- 
relievi  in  deeply  sunken  panels,  the  intersti- 
tial spaces  being  beautifully  fretted.     The 
barrel-vaulted  roof,  with  its  stone  ribs,  com- 
pletes the  resemblance,  while  the  towering 
"  dagopa  " — until  its  details  are  examined — 
might  well  pass  muster  for  an  altar.     This 
photograph  also  shows,  in  the  most  beautiful 
manner,  the  admirable  eflFect  of  the  single 
window,  which  we  mentioned   above.     The 
full  glare  of  light  is  thrown  on  the  "dagopa," 
the  roof,  the  floor,  and  the  surroundins  am- 
bulatory  being  thrown  into  shadow  of  vary- 
ing intensity.    The  effects  of  these  gradations 
of  light  are  most  exquisitely  given  in  the  sun- 
picture.      We  may  quote  Mr.  Fergusson's 
description  : — 

"  The  whole  light  being  introduced  through 
one  great  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  fagade 
throws  a  brilliant  light  on  the  altar, — the 
principal  object, — and  also  on  the  triforium- 
belt  and  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  being 
exactly  where  it  is  most  wanted  for  artistic 
effect.  The  spectator  himself  stands  in  the 
shade.     The  light  on   the  floor  is  subdued. 


and  the  roof  and  aisles  fade  into  comparative  very  common  in  the  interiors,  and  there  ari 


gloom.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  artistic  mode 
of  lighting  a  building  of  this  class  that  has 
ever  been  invented ;  certainly  superior  to 
anything  that  was  done  l^  the  Romans,  or 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  might  require 
the  brilliant  climate  of  India  to  admit  of  its 
application  to  any  large  hall ;  but  for  a  small 
chapel,  or  room,  the  one  great  light  behind 
and  above  the  worshippers  is  the  most  per- 
fect arrangement  which  has  yet  been  at- 
tempted." 

As  to  the  reason  why  the  natives  of  India 
betook  themselves  in  the  first  instance  to 
hewing  cells  and  temples  out  of  the  rock, 
Mr.  Fergusson  speculates  that  Asoka,  who  is 
known  to  have  formed  an  alliance  with  Ptol- 
emy, may  have  borrowed  the  idea  directly 
from  Egypt.  The  caves  of  Behar.are  exca- 
vated in  a  hard  granite,  and  those  of  Cuttack 
in  a  coarse  sandstone.  But  the  great  facili- 
ties offered  by  the  horizontally  stratified  trap- 
rocks  of  Western  India  conduced,  no  doubt, 
to  the  rapid  multiplication  of  caves  and  tem- 
ples in  that  region.  We  are  surprised  that 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  not  insisted  on  the  great 
advantages,  in  a  tropical  climate,  of  such  ex- 
cavations, in  which  the  temperature  is  always 
equable,  and  the  air  dry,  and  the  fierceness 
of  the  sun's  rays  excluded.  Major  Gill  seems 
to  have  lived  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  one 
of  these  Ajunta  caves,  and  to  have  found  it 
a  most  agreeable  residence.  It  might  be  well 
worth  while  to  compare  with  these  excava- 
tions the  usual  style  of  constructive  archi- 
tecture in  India.  We  should  expect  to  find 
that  thick  walls  and  the  fewest  possible  win- 
dows would  be  the  chief  characteristics  of  a 
building  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  a 
tropical  climate.  We  believe  that  the  most 
successful  modern  churches  in  British  India 
have  been  designed  on  this  principle,  for 
which,  indeed,  the  appropriate  epithet  of 
"  speluncar  "  architecture  has  been  invented. 

The  caves  of  Ajunta  are  situated  in  the 
outer  sweep  of  a  bend  of  the  river,  on  a  nar- 
row ledge,  in  the  middle  of  the  three  plat- 
forms of  trap-rock  through  which  the  ravine 
is  pierced.  They  are  almost  contiguous ;  the 
whole  vertical  surface  of  the  rock  being  honey- 
combed with  the  verandahs  of  the  "  Viharas,' 
or  the  entrance-porches  and  single  windows 
of  the  "  Chaitya  caves."  They  must  always 
have  been  most  diflBcult  of  access.  The  use 
of  a  thin  coating  of  chunam,  or  cement,  iS' 
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innumerable  remains  of  polychromatic  deco- 
rations, chiefly  formed  of  geometrical  patterns 
and  borders.  When  figures  are  introduced 
representing  Buddhistic  legends,  it  is  re- 
marked that,  while  the  men  are  of  all  shades 
of  complexion,  the  women  are  always  en- 
dowed with  a  European  fairness.  The  sculp- 
tured ornaments  are  generally  most  delicate 
and  graceful  and  elaborate.  We  may  re- 
mark that  some  very  characteristic  specimens 
of  early  Indian  sculpture  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  collection  of  the  Architectural  Museum 
at  South  Kensington.  They  were  sent  home, 
we  believe,  by  Sir  Bar  tie  Frere,  from  the 
Punjab.  Major  Gill's  photographs  would 
give  the  data  for  a  complete  treatise  on  Budd- 
hist architecture.  Nothing  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful, in  its  way,  than  the  delicate  fretwork 
which  surrounds  the  massive  fluted  columns 
in  parallel  belts.  The  capitals,  too,  are  gen- 
erally covered  with  minute  sculptures  in  deep 
relief,  and  there  are  many  friezes  highly  en- 
riched with  sculptured  ornaments. 

Qf  the  Ellora  caves,  which  are  illustrated 
toward  the  close  of  this  volume,  the  date  and 
style  and  history  are  less  easily  understood. 


They  are  thirty  in  number,  of  which  ten  are 
Buddhist,  fourteen  Brahmanical,  and  the  rest 
doubtful.  The  only  temple  among  them  is 
called  the  Viswakarma.  It  is  remarkable  for 
a  fine  cloistral  atrium  before  its  entrance,  and 
its  earliest  possible  date  is  supposed  to  be  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century.  In  some  of  these, 
of  later  date  and  Brahmanical  origin,  the 
original  idea  of  a  m^re  excavated  interior  has 
been  departed  from  .  and,  by  an  absurd  anom- 
aly, after  the  interior  was  finished,  the  sur- 
rounding rock  has  been  hewn  out  so  as  to 
represent  the  exterior  of  a  non-speluncar  tem- 
ple. The  Kylas  Temple  at  Ellora,  which  is 
of  comparatively  late  date,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  most  curious  Brahmanical  excava- 
tion in  existence,  is  largely  illustrated,  with 
a  ground-plan  as  well  as  numerous  stereo- 
scopes. We  have  said  enough  to  show  the 
extraordinary  value  of  this  volume.  The 
photographs  alone,  apart  from  their  historical 
and  artistic  importance,  are  perfectly  charm- 
ing from  the  picturesqueness  of  their  sub- 
ject and  the  fine  effects  of  light  and  shade 
which  form  a  chief  merit  of  speluncar  archi- 
tecture. 


Tlie  Gospel  in  Ezekiel.  By  Thomas  Guthrie, 
D.D.  Fortieth  Thousand.  Adam  and  Charles 
Black. 

The  leading  idea  of  these  sermons — that  the 
thirty-sixth  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  verses  16  to  37, 
present  an  epitome  or  outline  of  the  Gospel — is 
certainly  a  little  fanciful,  though  not,  we  think, 
unfairly  so  ',  and  the  great  success  which  the 
volume  has  met  with  is  no  more  than  is  merited 
by  the  eloquence  with  which  it  sets  forth  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  Scotch  theology.  This  issue 
consists  of  a  neat,  handy  duodecimo,  very  clearly 
and  handsomely  printed. 


This  announcement  is  going  about  among  our 
contemporaines :  *'A  new  volume  of  poems  by 
Mr.  Robert  Browning  is  in  the  press.  We  hope 
they  may  be  more  intelligible  than  his  *  Men  and 
Women,'  and  that,  as  years  go  on,  he  may  not, 
like  Turner,  become  more  and  more  hazy."  Is 
it  not  lamentable  that  this  should  be  the  sort  of 
public  expression  respecting  one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  original  poets  of  our  time,  the  very 
notion  of  a  work  from  whom  ought  to  be  a  pros- 


pect of  delight  ?  There  are  rumors  also  of  a  new 
volume  from  Mr.  Tennyson  as  soon  forthcoming. 
— Reader. 


Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett  will  publish 
on  the  4th  of  March  a  cheap  edition  of  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant's  "  Life  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving  "  com- 
plete in  one  volume  ;  a  cheaper  edition  of  **  The 
Memoirs  of  Queen  Hortense,  Mother  of  Napoleon 
III.,"  in  one  volume,  will  be  issued  immediately 
by  them. 


Notwithstanding  the  constant  anathemas 
hurled  from  all  the  Hungarian  pulpits  against 
Renan's  book,  no  less  than  three  different  trans- 
lations in  Magyar  are  circulating  in  many  edi- 
tions throughout  the  length  and  the  breadth  of 
Hungary.  Nor  is  the  anti-Renan  literature  neg- 
lected. Pesth,  Pressburg,  Gross- Wardein,  and 
other  cities  have  produced  special  refutations  of 
the  work,  independently  of  those  which  have  been 
translated  from  the  French,  like  the  one  of  Mgr. 
Pai'isiis,  Bishop  of  Arras,  and  others. — Reader. 
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THE  FESTIVAL  OF  GALILEO. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Reader. 

Pisa,  Feb.  18th,  1864. 
SiR^ — We  seem  all  just  now  to  be  proceed- 
ing on  some  idea  like  that  of  the  old  Egyp- 
tians, that  souls  return  to  take  possession  of 
their  mummies  after  three  thousand  years. 
Only* after  three  hundred,  however,  we  con- 
ceive great  men  to  have  the  privilege  of  revi- 
val. While  you  in  England  are  debating 
how  to  celebrate  the  Tercentenary  of  Shak- 
speare,  we  are  here  in  Pisa  doing  our  utmost 
to  honor  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  him  who 

*'  Descried  new  worlds 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fiesole." 

*'  Galileo  Galilei  /"  has  been  the  curious  street 
cry  echoed  for  days  past  through  the  quiet 
old  town  by  the  hawkers  of  broadsheets ;  and 
this  morning  seven  rounds  of  artillery  at  ear- 
liest dawn  startled  the  slumbering  Pisans 
from  their  dreams.  The  sun,  who  has  been 
chary  of  his  smiles  of  late,  shone  out  for  a  few 
hours,  as  he  was  in  courtesy  bound  to  do,  in 
honor  of  the  sage  who  underwent  the  torture 
to  give  him  his  proper  place  in  the  universe ; 
and  very  soon  the  windows  of  the  Lung'  Arno 
effloresced,  after  the  manner  of  Italian  houses, 
with  hangings — blue,  red,  crimson,  and 
green, — while  banners  of  the  bright  tricolor 
waved  from  every  available  bridge  and  balcony. 
With  the  broad  swollen  Arno  below,  and  the 
Pisan  mountains  tipped  with  snow  for  a 
background,  and  crowds  of  men  and  women 
in  gala  array  from  Leghorn  and  Florence 
thronging  the  streets,  the  scene  was  gay  and 
pretty  in  no  common  degree. 

The  first  centre  of  attraction  was  the  little 
church  of  San  Andrea  in  Fortezza,  where 
Galileo  was  baptized.  Over  the  door  was 
the  inscription : — 

"  Grazie  immortali 

Al  Supremo  Datore  d'  ogni  bene 

perche  in  questo  giorno 

or  sono  tre  secoli 

il  natale 
Di  Galileo  Galilei 
illustro  Pisa 
d'  insperata  chiarissimo  luce." 

(Immortal  thanks  to  the  Supreme  Giver  of  all 
Good  that  on  this  day,  three  centuries  ago,  the 
birth  of  Galileo  Galilei  illumined  Pisa  with  un- 
hoped-for and  resplendent  light.) 

To  this  church  the  prefect,  with  all  the  mag- 
istrates, professors,  etc.,  of  the  city,  repaired 


1 

said  ■ 


in  full  state  to  hear  a  Te  Deum.    It  is  said 
that  it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
baptism  of  Galileo  in  this  little  chapel  afibrded 
such  good  reason  for  fixing  on  it  as  the  scene 
of  the  good  prefect's  very  just  thanksgiving, 
for,  had  he  desired  to   celebrate  it  in   the 
Duomo,  the  Archbisop  of  Pisa  would  by  no 
means  have  given  his  consent,  much  less  his 
presence,  to  such  a  service.    Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  good  feeling  of  such   an  act  is  surely 
worthy  of  remark .     My  knowledge  of  modern 
history  is  small  enough  to  leave  me  at  a  loss 
to  remember  another   occasion  wherein  St. 
Ambrose's  grand  old  hymn,  so  often  raised 
for  bloody  battles  or  the  coronation  of  worth- 
less despots,    has  been   used  to  thank  the 
"Giver  of  all  Good"  for  illuminating  the 
world  by  sending  into  it  a  greatly-gifted  soul 
to  dispel  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition !     Will   any  one  think  of  thanking 
God  for  Shakspeare?      Close  to  the   little 
chapel  of  San  Andrea  is  the  house  wherein 
Galileo  was  born.     It  consists  of  a  range  of 
chambers,  of  no  great  pretensions,  surmount- 
ing offices,  and  apparently  forming  part  of  the 
great  "  fortezza  "  containing  the  palace  and 
gardens  of  the  Scota  family,  whose  present 
representative  (an  old  countess  of  eighty)  be- 
queathes her  estate  to  the  Corsini  of  Florence. 
The  room  in  which  Galileo  was  born  is  a  large 
square  one,  with  rudely-built  walls  and  a 
single   window.     The   furniture  is  modern. 
Beneath  the  room  is  (and  probably  always 
was)  a  stable.     Over  the  door  of  the  house  is  a 
white  marble  slab,  lately  erected,  bearing  the 
inscription,   "  Qui  nacque    Galileo   Galilei, 
Febb.18,  1564." 

The  Te  Deum  being  over,  the  next  afiair 
was  a  great  public  dinner  at  two  o'clock  ;  then 
speechifying  at  the  university,  then  a  boat- 
race  on  the  Arno,  then  illuminations,  a  con- 
cert, and  a  ball — assuredly  enough  amuse- 
ments for  our  day's  festival !  The  illumina- 
tions were  beautiful,  the  broad  winding  river 
reflecting  the  thousands  of  lights  in  the  pal- 
aces on  either  side,  and  the  four  fine  obelisks 
of  lamps  erected  at  each  end  of  the  principal 
bridge.  The  Leaning  Tower  was,  of  course, 
the  chief  object ;  and  those  who  have  never 
seen  Pisan  Luminara  would,  I  think,  find  it 
difficult  to  imagine  how  beautiful  this  strange 
building  can  become.  The  six  lower  stories 
are  each  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  fire,  while, 
behind  each  tier  of  columns,  large  stars  of 
lamps  are  placed  so  as  to  produce  the  effect 
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of  the  whole  being  actually  transparent. 
Round  the  summit  there  is  another  crown  of 
glory.  The  sky  this  evening  was  cloudy, 
with  a  half-moon  only  occasionally  breaking 
forth  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  tower  thus 
beheld  was  indescribably  lovely,  like  nothing 
I  have  ever  seen  before.  Least  of  all  did  it 
resemble  a  solid  edifice  reared  by  human 
hands,  from  whose  summit  three  centuries 
ago  the  great  philosopher  performed  his  ex- 
periment of  the  velocity  of  falling  bodies.  A 
fragile  lamp  of  white  paper,  to  be  over- 
thrown by  a  breath,  seemed  more  like  its 
substance — so  exquisitely  delicate  and  trans- 
parent. 

On  the  whole,  the  festival  has  been  very 
successful.  "  The  Starry  GJalileo  "  might 
have  found  some  compensation  for  his  "  woes" 


in  receiving  all  the  honors  his  native  city 
could  offer  to  the  day  of  his  birth.  Nor  is 
the  celebration  of  such  an  anniversary  with- 
out serious  interest.  The  Pisans  are  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  meaning  of  their  act,  and 
that  they  have  been  holding  a  festival  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  Science  over  Su- 
perstition, of  Truth  over  all  the  power  which 
the  church  could  bring  to  crush  and  silence 
it.  The  archbishop's  palace,  standing  black 
and  unilluminated  beside  the  blazing  Cam- 
panile, witness  of  Galileo's  experiment,  was 
like  an  allegory  of  the  war  between  Darkness 
and  Light,  and  among  the  gay  voices  of  the 
people  more  than  once  I  caught  the  phrase — 
ominous  to  ecclesiastical  ears — "  San  Gal- 
ileo!  "  F.  P.  C. 


The  JVame  of  Jesus ^  and  Other  Verses  for  the 
Sick  a  fid  Lonely.  By  **  C.  M.  N."  Third 
edition.  Mackintosh,  and  J.  H.  Parker,  Strand, 
1863. 

The  newspapers  which  are  called  religious  are 
generally  allowed  to  take  exclusive  cognizance  of 
poems  bearing  such  a  title  as  this.  It  ought  not 
to  be  so.  When  the  poetry  is  insincere,  the 
writer  should  not  be  left  to  party  flatterers,  who 
will  cultivate  the  falsehood  and  check  the  good 
which  may  lie  beneath  it  ;  when  the  poetry  is 
genuine  and  graceful,  when  it  expresses  strong 
convictions,  and  deep  human  experience,  it  should 
be  claimed  as  public  property  ;  no  technical 
monopoly  should  be  tolerated.  These  poems 
for  the  sick  and  lonely  are,  beyond  all  question, 
of  the  latter  class.  They  do  not  owe  their  three 
editions  to  any  mere  phraseology,  far  rather  to 
the  sympathy  which  they  must  have  excited  in 
sufferers  sated  with  phraseology,  and  eager  for 
some  fellowship  with  a  living  spirit.  There  are 
passages  in  them  to  which  we  might  take  excep- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  are  remarkable  for 
grace  in  those  two  senses  which  ought  not  to  be 
separated,  and  the  union  of  which  must  consti- 
tute the  real  charm  of  Christian  poetry.  The 
verses  which  have  been  added  to  this  edition  in- 
dicate a  growth  in  the  author's  powers  of  expres- 
sion, "  He  laid  His  hand  upon  me,"  '*  Upbraideth 
not,"  "The  Love  of  God,"  "  The  Cross,"  and 
especially  those  on  "Thou  remainest,"  are  re- 
fined compositions,  and,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
not  less  true  expressions  of  the  heart  or  less  con- 
solatory for  being  so.  The  book  has  been,  and 
will  be,  we  doubt  not,  a  treasure  to  many  of  those 
for  whom  it  was  written,  and  there  is  no  reason 


why  it  should  not  awaken  in  the  healthy  and  the 
social  that  Heim-weh  which  spoils  no  lower  en- 
joyment, though  it  Cleaves-  for  an  infinite  rest. — 
Spectator. 


Died  at  Hampstead,  on  the  29th  of  January,  at 
the  age  of  81,  Miss  Lucy  Aikin,  known  iwt  only 
as  an  authoress  herself,  but  also  as  one  of  a  family 
noted  in  British  authorship.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  that  Dr.  John  Aikin,  and  niece  of  that 
Miss  Aikin,  afterwards  Mrs.  Barbauld,  whose 
joint  work,  '•  Evenings  at  Home,"  is  still  so  pop- 
ular, and  some  of  whose  separate  productions  are 
also  remembered  and  read.  Dr.  Aikin  died  in 
1822,  aged  76,  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  in  1825,  aged 
81.  A  son  of  Dr.  Aikin,  Dr.  Arthur  Aikin,  dis- 
tinguished as  a  chemist  and  geologist,  died  in 
1854,  at  the  same  age  of  81 — his  sister  Lucy 
having  survived  him  just  ten  years.  Lucy 
Aikin's  last  published  work  was  a  "  Life  of  Ad- 
dison," which  appeared  some  twenty  years  ago. 


They  are  many  who  will  still  hear  with  re- 
gret of  the  death  of  Miss  Adelaide  Procter,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Bryan  Waller  Procter  (Barry 
Cornwall),  and  herself  already  of  distmct  rank 
among  our  poets  by  her  publications  of  late 
years.  Her  lyrics  had  a  cast  of  their  own,  and 
seem  to  have  set  the  example  of  a  style  in  which 
other  lady-poets  have  followed.  A  large  circle 
of  friends  much  attached  to  Miss  Procter  and  to 
her  family  hav^  been  prepared  for  some  time  for 
the  sad  event  of  her  loss. 
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From  The  Reader. 

PROFESSOR    HUXLEY  ON   THE  NEGRO. 

Up  to  this  moment,  Mr.  President  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  have  treated  of  this  question  of  the 
differences  between  the  various  modifications 
of  the  human  species  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
pure  science.  But  jou  must  have  felt,  as  I 
have  felt,  that  there  loomed  behind  this  veil 
of  abstract  argumentation  the  shadow  of  the 
"  irrepressible  negro  "  and  of  that  great  prob- 
lem which  is  being  fought  out  on  the  other 
Bide  of  the  Atlantic.  I  have  no  desire,  and, 
indeed,  no  right,  to  discuss  the  vast  and  diffi- 
cult question  of  slavery  here  ;  but,  to  set  my- 
self free  from  the  suspicion  of  unreasoning 
partisanship,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  this 
much  :  that  I  am  unable  to  understand  how 
any  man  of  warm  heart  can  fail  to  sympathize 
with  the  indomitable  courage,  the  warlike 
skill,  the  self-denying  persistence  of  the  South- 
erner ;  while  I  can  as  little  comprehend  how 
any  man  of  clear  head  can  doubt  that  the 
South  is  playing  a  losing  game,  and  that  the 
North  is  justified  in  any  expenditure  of  blood, 
or  of  money,  which  shall  eradicate  a  system 
hopelessly  inconsistent  with  the  moral  eleva- 
tion, the  political  freedom,  or  the  economical 
progress  of  the  American  people.  As  a  man 
of  science,  however,  ray  concern  is  not  with 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  slavery,  but  with  the 
scientific  arguments  by  ■which  both  sides  have 
striven  to  support  their  cause. 

The  fanatical  abolitionists  do  not  scruple 
to  affirm  that  the  negro  is  the  equal  of  the 
white  man, — nay,  some  go  so  far  as  to  tell  us 
that  the  American  stock  would  be  the  better 
for  the  infusion  of  a  little  black  blood  ;  while 
the  milder  sort  maintain,  at  least,  the  indefi- 
nite modifi.ability  of  the  negro,  urge  that  he 
is  capable  of  being  improved  into  such  equal- 
ity, or  something  like  it,  and  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  attempt  to  improve  him  is  a 
great  duty.     The  two  former  propositions  are 
so  hopelessly  absurd  as  to  be  unworthy  of  se- 
rious discussion.     The  third  is  fairly  open  to 
discussion  ;   but  anything  like  good  evidence 
of  its  truth  seems  to  me  to  be  a- wan  ting ; 
while,  if  it  be  true,  the  conclusion  drawn  I 
from   it   is   not   indisputable.     But  I   must  j 
freely  admit  that  the  aberrations  from  scien- 1 
tific  fact,  or  fair  speculation,  on  the  anti-slav-  ; 
ery  side  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the ! 
preposterous    ignorance,   exaggeration,    and  ■ 
misstatement  in  which  the  slaveholding  inter- 
est indulges:     I  hold  in  my  hand  an  address  { 


to  a  scientific  body  of  this  country  which  has 
recently  been  published,*  and  has,  I  doubt 
not,  been  read  by  many  as  an  authoritative 
expression  of  the  results  of  scientific  investi- 
gation :  and  you  shall  judge  for  yourselves 
whether  it  does  or  does  not  merit  the  stigma 
of  public  condemnation,  which  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  take  this  opportunity  of  affixing  to 
it:— 

"  The  skeleton  of  the  negro  can  never  be 
placed  upright.  There  is  always  a  slight 
angle  in  the  leg,  a  greater  in  the  thigh  bones, 
and  still  more  in  the  body,  until  in  some  in- 
stances it  curves  backwards." 

"  The  blood  is  vastly  dissimilar — the  mole- 
cular movemant  within  the  discs  differs  in 
every  respect,  and,  when  tried  with  a  solu- 
tion of  potass,  the  protrusions  from  the  cell- 
walls  take  every  intermediate  form,  reverting 
with  great  rapidity  to  the  normal  condition." 

"  The  hair  is  very  peculiar, — three  hairs, 
springing  from  different  orifices,  will  unite 
into  one." 

Many  among  you  are  histologists,  and  will 
appreciate  the  value  and  practical  applicabil- 
ity of  the  test  of  species  described  in  the  two 
last  paragraphs  I  have  cited.  A  male  negro 
skeleton  is  before  you,  and  all  can  see  how 
far  it  is  or  is  not  capable  of  the  erect  posture  : 
and  yet  the  author  of  the  address  in  question 
can  write  thus  : — 

"  The  above  intelligent  remarks,  although 
they  contain  nothing  new,  are  chiefly  valu- 
able from  the  fact  that  ladies  in  the  Confed- 
erate States  seem  to  be  better  informed  on  the 
subject  than  many  men  of  science  in  this 
country  "  !  ! 

This  quotation  is  from  the  preface  ;  gems 
of  a  purer  water  are  to  be  found  in  the  body 
of  the  address:  ''Vrolik  has  asserted  that 
the  pelvis  of  the  male  negro  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  lower  mamma- 
lia." 

Vrolik  was  far  too  truthful  a  man  and  too 
good  an  anatomist  to  say  anything  of  the  kind. 
What  he  really  says  in  speaking  of  the  male 
negro  is  :  "  The  pelvis  also  presents  many 
indications  of  the  greater  aniraality  of  the 
negroes  ;  "  and,  further  :  *'  Had  this  pelvis 
been  taken  from  a  wild  beast,  its  substance 
could  not  have  been  denser,  nor  its  bones 
stronger." 

*  These  remarks  refer  to  a  paper  entitled  "  The 
Negro's  Place  in  Nature,"  by  James  Hunt,  Ph.D., 
President  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London. 
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Affain,  the  author  of  the  address  affirms 
that  in  the  negro,  "  The  pia  mater  contains 
brown  spots,  which  are  never  found  in  the 
brain  of  a  European."  This  is  in  the  teeth 
ofM.  Gubler's  paper,  published  in  the  me- 
moirs of  the  French  Anthropological  Society 
three  years  ago,  and  distinctly  proving  the 
existence  of  a  similar  coloration  in  Europeans 
of  dark  complexion.  "  Not  only,''  says  this 
writer,  "  does  the  brain,  enveloped  in  its  mem- 
branes, present  a  bistre  tint,  but  a  layer  of 
black  matter,  altogether  comparable  to  that 
of  the  negro,  covers  the  pons  varolii,  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
nervous  centres."  What  makes  the  matter 
worse  is,  that  M.  Gubler's  paper  is  mentioned 
in  a  note  of  the  address  to  which  I  refer,  as 
if  it  confirmed,  instead  of  diametrically  con- 
tradicting, the  statement  in  the  text. 

Again  we  are  told  :  "  The  inferior  molars 
sometimes  present  in  the  negro  race  five  tu- 
bercles; and  this  anomaly  is  sporadically 
found  in  other  races.  It  has  been  noticed  in 
the  European  and  the  Esquimaux,  but  is  af- 
firmed by  my  friend  Mr.  Carter  Blake  to  be 
more  frequent  in  the  negro  and  Australian 
than  any  other  race." 

Truly,  this  is  a  notable  discovery.  We 
shall  hear  next  that  the  scapula  and  the  fe- 
mur are  "  more  frequent  in  the  negro  and 
Australian  than  any  other  race."  In  my 
previous  lecture,  when  speaking  of  the  denti- 
tion of  man,  I  demonstrated  to  you  the  ele- 
mentary fact,  of  which,  up  to  this  time,  I  did 
not  imagine  the  merest  tyro  could  be  igno- 
rant, that  the  lower  molars  of  man  are  always 
typically  five  tubercled;  the  hindermost  alone, 
from  its  imperfect  development,  occasionally 


breaking  the  rule.  A  normal  human  lower 
jaw,  with  the  first  and  second  molar  devoid  of 
five  tubercles,  would  be  a  rare  and  interesting 
anomaly. 

But  the  author  of  the  address  is  far  sur- 
passed by  an  American  writer,  whom  he 
quotes  apparently  with  entire  approbation : 
"  The  negro,"  says  this  wonderful  "  An- 
thropologist," "  is  incapable  of  an  erect  and 
direct  perpendicular  posture.  The  general 
structure  of  his  limbs,  the  form  of  the  pelvis, 
the  spine,  the  way  the  head  is  set  on  the 
shoulders, — in  short,  the  tout  ensemble  of  the 
anatomical  formation  forbids  an  erect  posi- 
tion." 

I  need  only  refer  you  to  the  excellent  cast 
of  a  negro  in  our  museum  to  enable  you  to 
judge  of  the  veraciousness  of  this  statement. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  surpass  its  scandalous 
absurdity,  except  the  reasoning  by  which  it 
is>  supported.  "  With  the  broad  forehead 
and  small  cerebellum  of  the  white  man,  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  the  negro  would  no 
longer  possess  a  centre  of  gravity  !  " 

This  brief  paragraph  contains  the  most  re- 
markable result  of  a  modification  of  anatomi- 
cal structure  I  have  ever  heard  of.  And  the 
faculty  for  evolving  nonsense  displayed  by  its 
author  will  prepare  you  for  my  final  citation, 
which  I  forbear  to  characterize,  because  the 
only  appropriate  phraseology  would  not  be 
becoming  for  me  to  utter  or  yon  to  hear. 
"  Thus,  an  anatomist,  with  the  negro  and 
ourang-outang  before  him,  after  a  careful 
comparison,  would  say,  perhaps,  that  Nature 
herself  had  been  puzzled  where  to  place  them, 
and  had  finally  comprom\sed  the  matter  by 
giving  them  an  exactly  equal  inclination  to 
the  form  and  attitude  of  each  other."  And 
this  is  put  before  the  unsuspecting  public, 
without  comment  or  qualification,  as  the  vtr- 
dict  of  science  touching  "  The  Negro's  Place 
in  Nature!  " 


Of  French  works  on  political  and  other  ques- 
tions of  the  day  we  have  :  "  La  Civilisation 
(Jniverselle,  Union  des  Peuples,  des  Pontifes,  et 
des  Rois  :  Congres  Permanent ;"  **  Recueil  com- 
plet  des  Traites,  Conventions,  Capitulations,  et 
autres  Actes  diplomatiques  de  tous  les  Etats  de 
1' Amerique  latine  compris  entre  le  golf  de  Mex- 
ique  et  le  cap  de  Horn,  depuis  I'annee  1493 
jusqu'a  nos  jours,  precede  d'un  Memoire  sur 
i'etat  actuel  de  1' Amerique,  etc.,  par  C.  Calvo," 
vols.  2—6  ;  "  L'Espagne  en  1863,  par  E.  Du- 
rand  ; "  **Le  Conflit  dano-allemand  juge  par 
rhistoire,  par  E.  Gregoire  ;  "  "  Les  Cachets  du 
Pape,  par  J.  B.  C.  Paya  ;  "  "Les  Etats  Confe- 
deres  et  I'Esclavage,  par  F.  W.  Sargent;" 
**  Lettre  a  MM.  les  Redacteurs  des  journaux  pol- 


itiques,  par  un  Polonais  (General  Zamoyski)  ;  " 
"  M.  E.  Renan  trahissant  le  Christ  par  un  Ro- 
man, par  I'Abbe  H.  J.  Crelier." — Reader. 


Early  in  March  Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark  of 
Edinburgh  are  to  publish  Vols.  1  to  3  of  "The 
Life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  a  Complete  Criti- 
cal Examination  of  the  Origin,  Contents,  and  Con- 
nection of  the  Gospels  :  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  J.  P.  Lange,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
the  University  of  Bonn  ;  and  edited,  with  Addi- 
tional Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Marcus  l)ods,  A.M." 
The  work,  which  is  to  be  in  six  volumes,  aims  at 
refuting  the  views  of  recent  negative  criticism, 
and  at  substituting  a  consistent  and  positive  his- 
tory for  them. 
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L.    E.    L. WAITING    FOR    THE    SPRING. 


L.   E.  L. 

**  Whose  heart  was  breaking  for  a  little  love." — 
E.  B.  Brovming. 

Downstairs  with  friends  I  laugh,  I  sport  and 
jest : 
But  in  my  solitary  room  above 
I  turn  my  face  in  silence  to  the  waU  ; 
My  heart  is  breaking  for  a  little  love. 
Though  winter  frosts  are  done. 
And  birds  mate  one  by  one, 
And  leaves  peep  out,  for  springtide  is  begun. 

I  feel  no  spring,  while  spring  is  bursting  forth  ;  • 

I  find  no  nest,  while  nests  are- in  the  grove  ; 
Woe's  me  for  mine  own  heart  that  dwells  alone. 
My  heart  that  breaketh  for  a  little  love. 
Whilst  golden  in  the  sun 
Rivulets  rise  and  run. 
Whilst  lilies  bud,  for  springtide  is  begun. 

All  love,  are  loved,  save  only  I ;  their  hearts 
Beat  warm  with  love  and  joy,  beat  full  there- 
of: 
They  cannot  guess,  whose  hearts  are  filled  indeed. 
My  heart  is  breaking  for  a  little  love. 
Whilst  beehives  wake  and  whirr. 
And  rabbit  thins  his  fur. 
In  living  spring  that  sets  the  world  astir. 

f 
I  deck  myself  with  silks  and  jewelry, 

I  plume  myself  as  any  mated  dove  : 
They  praise  my  rustling  show,  and  never  think 
My  heart  is  breaking  for  a  little  love. 
While  sprouts  green  lavender 
With  rosemary  and  myrrh. 
For  in  quick  spring  the  sap  is  all  astir. 

Perhaps  some  saints  in  glory  guess  the  truth, 
Perhaps  some  angels  read  it  as  they  move. 
And  cry  one  to  another  piteously. 

Her  heart  is  breaking  for  a  little  love. 
Though  other  things  have  birth. 
They  leap  and  sing  for  mirth. 
When  springtime  wakes  and  clothes  and  feeds  the 
earth. 

Yet  saith  a  saint.  Take  patience  for  thy  hurt  ; 

Yet  saith  an  angel,  Wait,  for  thou  shalt  prove 
True  best  is  last,  true  life  is  born  of  death, 
O  thou  heart,  broken  for  a  little  love. 
Then  love  shall  fill  thy  girth. 
And  love  make  fat  thy  dearth. 
When  new  spring  builds  new  heaven  and  clean 
new  earth. 

Christina  G.  Rossetti. 
Victoria  Magazine. 


WAITING  FOR  THE  SPRING. 

As  breezes  stir  the  morning, 
A  silence  reigns  in  air  ; 

Steel  blue  the  heavens  above  me. 
Moveless  the  trees  and  bare  : 


Yet  unto  me  the  stillness 

This  burden  seems  to  bring, — 
"Patience  !  the  earth  is  waiting, — 
Waiting  for  the  spring." 

Strong  ash,  and  sturdy  chestnut, 

Rough  oak,  and  poplar  high. 
Stretch  out  their  sapless  branches 

Against  the  wintry  sky. 
Even  the  guilty  aspen 

Hath  ceased  her  quivering, 
As  though  she,  too,  were  waiting. 

Waiting  for  the  spring. 


I  strain  mine  ears  to  listen, 

If  haply  where  I  stand. 
But  one  stray  note  of  music 

May  sound  in  all  the  land. 
"  Why  art  thou  mute,  0  blackbird  ? 

O  thrush,  why  dost  not  sing  ?  ** 
Ah  !  surely  they  are  waiting. 

Waiting  for  the  spring. 


0  heart  !  thy  days  are  darksome  : 

0  heart !  thy  nights  are  drear  ; 
But  soon  shall  streams  of  sunshine 

Proclaim  the  turning  year. 
Soon  shall  the  trees  be  leafy, 

Soon  every  bird  shall  sing  ; 
Like  them,  be  silent,  waiting,— 

Waiting  for  the  spring. 

— Once  a  Week. 


SERIOUS  FIGHTING  OR  NONE. 

My  Christian  friends,  I  trust  it  is  our  firm  deter- 
mination 

Never  to  go  to  war  on  sentimental  provocation  ; 

But  meekly  to  endure  all  taunts  and  insults  and 
offences. 

Which  break  no  bones,  no  money  cost,  or  less 
than  war's  expanses. 

And  if  we  are  compelled  to  fight  by  some  act  of 
hostility 

More  grievous  than  a  trial  of  our  patience  and 
humility. 

Since  fight  we  must,  I  do  hope  we  shall  fight  de- 
termined, steadily, 

Peace  to  restore  that  they  who  broke  shall  not 
again  break  readily. 

Vengeance,  my  friends,  we  couldn't  think  of  tak- 
ing, as  professors. 

But  execution  we  may  do,  to  terrify  aggressors  ; 

Forced  to  wage  war,  oh,  let  us,  then,  wage  it  a8 
if  we  meant  it ! 

Not  evil  to  return,  but  make  our  enemies  repwit 
it 

— Punch. 
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DUTY  OF  LOYAL  PEOPLE. 

The  mind  and  heart  of  the  loyal  people  of  the 
2\  orth  is  not,  in  one  important  pomt,  what  it  ought 
to  be.  We  pride  ourselves  on  wealth  and  strength, 
and  on  our  determination  to  lay  out  everything, 
if  necessary,  to  sustain  the  nation  against  the 
terrible  assault  of  its  enemies.  We  have  been 
glad  to  show,  in  a  boastful  spirit,  that  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  North  has  not  been  les- 
sened by  the  war  which  has  ruined  our  antag- 
onists. 

But  it  would  better  become  us  to  speak  lowly, 
and  to  walk  humbly,  under  the  great  chastise- 
ment which  God  lays  upon  us.  The  land  ought 
to  be  in  mourning  ;  for  we  are  not  guiltless  of  the 
great  sin  which,  in  its  strife  for  supremacy,  is 
shaking  the  whole  world. 

We  abased  ourselves  before  the  Slave  Power  for 
so  many  years,  and  made  the  interests  of  peace 
and  quiet  (that  is  to  say,  of  business)  so  abso- 
lute ; — we  fed  the  Monster  so  long, — that  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  when  grown  great,  he 
thought  himself  our  Master. 

Instead  of  mourning  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  for 
the  miseries  which  we  have  thus  helped  to  draw 
down  upon  this  people,  we  have  gone  deeper  and 
deeper  into  luxuiy  and  ostentation.  I«i  another 
part  of  this  number  is  printed  a  deserved  rebuke 
from  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Transcript. 

We  see  very  clearly  that  Divine  Providence  is 
preparing  the  way  for  the  deliverance  of  the  op- 
pressed by  the  plagues  which  their  own  wicked- 
ness has  brought  upon  the  oppressors.  And  we 
rejoice  in  the  confident  anticipation  that  the  great 
curse  will  be  cast  out,  and'that  wealth  and  labor 
shall  soon  cover  the  South  with  a  fertility  and 
prosperity  which  it  has  never  before  had ;  and 
that  this  will  react  upon  the  North  by  all  the 
changes  from  scowling  pride  and  indolent  envy 
to  mutual  industry  and  brotherly  love. 

But  before  this  can  come  to  pass,  we  must  offer 
to  God  the  sacrifice  of  repentance  ;  we  must  deny 
ourselves,  and  devote  our  time  and  our  wealth 
to  his  service,  by  using  them  for  the  good  of  our 
fellow-creatures  now  in  suffering  and  sorrow. 

If  we  could  rise  to  the  great  opportunities  which 
are  before  us,  we  should  not  only  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  land  we  so  much  love,  but  shpuld 
regenerate  it. 

At  the  North  we  have  not  burning  cities,  or 
devastating  armies  :  so  much  the  more  ought  to 
press  upon  us  the  wants  of  the  soldiers  in  camps 
and  in  hospitals  ;  the  care  of  the  maimed  and 
the  widows  and  orphans  ;  the  relief  of  the  pov- 
erty which  the  war  has  caused  ;  the  sustenance 
of  the  meek  and  helpless  blacks  till  this  tyranny  ; 
he  overpast  ;  the  conversion  and  education  of  the  | 
*' mean  whites  "  who  have  been  so  long  taught! 


to  hate  and  despise  that  honest  labor  of  the 
North  which  longs  to  receive  them  as  brethren. 
What  nation  has  ever  had  such  power  of  good 
within  its  reach  ? 

Read  a  few  extracts  upon  the  condition  of  the 
negroes  who  came  into  Vicksburg  with  General 
Sherman's  army,  as  described  by  Mr.  N.  M. 
Mann,  Agent  of  the  Western  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, in  a  letter  dated  at  Vicksburg,  on  the  7th 
of  March : — 

"  The  return  of  Sherman's  expedition  had 
been  anticipated  by  us  all  as  sure  to  bring  along 
a  crowd  of  blacks  ;  but  no  one,  I  think,  had 
formed  any  idea  of  the  utter  destitution,  the 
squalid  misery  in  which  they  would  come.  All 
the  way  from  Meridian  this  black  river  flowed  in 
the  wake  of  the  army,  increased  by  constant 
accessions  until  sullen  and  slow  it  wound  its  way 
into  Vicksburg  with  4,500  souls.  J'ollowing 
through  a  country  twice  ravaged  by  a  devouring 
host,  they  had  literally  nothing  left  them  for 
subsistence  but  the  remnants  left  by  our  ti'oops. 
Foraging  pai'ties  scoured  the  country  on  either 
hand  to  obtain  supplies  for  the  soldiers  ;  but  no 
one  brought  these  people  food,  and  houses  and 
barns  pillaged  and  burnt  left  nothing  for  them, 
save  what  the  hungry  soldier  could  spare." 

'*  The  expedition  returned  here  on  the  3d  inst. 
Just  at  dusk  the  train  of  contrabands  came  in. 
Slowly  and  sadly  they  dragged  along  through 
the  streets.  Mules  and  oxen  gaunt  and  fam- 
ished, wagons  loaded  with  children  whose  weary, 
despaii'ing  look  will  liaunt  me,  I  believe,  as  long  as 
I  live,  with  a  mother  or  two  m  each  trying  to 
soothe  the  little  ones  crying  with  hunger  and 
fatigue,  all  clothed  in  the  dirt-colored  homespun 
they  always  wear,  worn  to  rags  and  tatters, 
leaving  them  in  many  cases  almost  naked.  I 
saw  one  bo}'',  about  ten  years  old,  lying  in  a 
wagon,  apparently  dead,  stark  naked,  save  a 
part  of  what  might  once  have  been  a  waistcoat 
wrapped  about  his  abdomen  !  Hundreds  of  them 
had  not  rags  enough  to  be  decent.  As  if  nature 
sympathized  with  them  in  their  misfortunes,  the 
shades  of  night  came  on  as  they  passed  through 
the  city,  and  partially  screened  from  the  crowd 
of  gazers  this  saddening,  sickening  sight. 

"The  little  I  could  do  for  these  poor  people  that 
night  I  did.  Anticipating  a  need,  I  had  drawn 
on  the  commissary  heavily  for  bread,  and  had  a 
large  amount  on  hand.  I  had  the  ambulance  of 
the  Western  Sanitary  Commission  loaded  with 
this  bread,  and  taking  along  half  a  dozen  kind- 
hearted  soldiers,  we  went  the  whole  length  of 
this  wagon  train  and  gave  to  each  f  iraily  a  loaf 
or  two.  It  was  but  a  little  thing  to  do  ;  but  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  took  and  ate  it  told 
how  grateful  it  was  to  them.  I  assure  you  I 
never  was  more  happy  than  that  night,  amid  all 
that  wretchedness,  giving  bread  to  those  hungry 
creatures.  That  night  they  lay  on  the  levee  in 
their  wagons  and  on  the  ground." 
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From  The  Christian  Remembrancer. 
Our  Old  Home.     By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Two  Vols.     Smith  and  Elder. 

The  wish  to  know  what  others  think  of  us 
and  say  about  us  brings  to  the  individual  as 
little  satisfaction  in  its  indulgence  as  any  of 
our  natural  desires  can  possibly  do.  By  chance 
and  unsought-for,  we  may  now  and  then  hear 
something  pleasant  and  gratifying  to  out  self- 
love  ;  but  an  honest  opinion,  which  we  lay 
ourselves  out  to  hear,  is  perfectly  certain  to 
have  some  bitterness  in  it,  some  qnali6cation, 
turning  the  sweet  of  even  seeming  omraen- 
dation  to  sour.  The  praise  is  not  the  praise 
we  care  for,  while  the  blame  or  disparage- 
ment is  quite  certain  to  hit  some  peculiarly 
sensitive  place  and  to  rankle  in  the  memory. 
This  experience  is  so  universal  that  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  sense,  judgment,  and  man- 
ners, suffices  to  suppress  displays  of  this  cu- 
riosity in  the  individual,  wliile  a  further 
moral  advance  really  quenches  it :  we  know 
that  there  is  no  happiness  or  even  untainted 
amusement  to  be  got  in  that  direction.  But 
the  wisest  amongst  us  still  shows  his  sympa- 
thy with  this  inherent  curiosity  of  our  nature 
by  the  desire  he  evinces  to  learn  what  is 
thought  of  the  family,  the  circle,  the  class, 
the  nation,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  by 
the  excitement  which  any  new  declaration  of 
opinion  always  awakes  in  him.  No  doubt 
this  interest  in  what  others  say  and  think  of 
our  country  may  be  explained  on  quite  other 
grounds  than  vanity  or  egotism  ;  but  apart 
from  any  idea  of  improvement,  of  profiting  by 
the  remarks  of  foreigners  or  strangers,  he 
wants  to  know  what  they  have  said  ;  and  this, 
with  a  touch  of  the  same  motives  which 
prompt  the  inexperienced  individual  to  lis- 
ten to  tales  of  a  directly  personal  interest. 
When  the  opinion  is  favorable,  something  in 
each  particular  unit  that  makes  up  the  whole 
is  flattered  ;  when  it  is  adverse  or  contempt- 
uous, a  sense  of  personal  injury  pervades 
every  member  of  the  community.  The  work 
before  us  has,  in  a  very  particular  degree, 
excited  this  aggregate  of  personal  feeling. 
We  have  been  flattered  now  and  tiicn,  and 
insulted  very  often,  by  Mr,  Hawthorne's  im- 
pressions of  England  and  the  English,  and 
each  time  our  individuality  has  been  touched. 
In  one  sense,  the  particular  frame  of  mind  of 
the  reader  is  a  great  advantage  to  an  author ; 
it  invests  what  he  says  with  more  point  and 
meaning  than  a  perfectly  disinterested,  un- 


concerned reader  might  see  in  it,  and  makes 
epithets  stick,  and  contract  force  half  through 
the  quick  perception  and  irritable  conscious- 
ness of  the  reader.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  epithet  •'  bulbous."  We  might  easily 
pass  it  over  if  applied  to  Frenchmen  or  Ger- 
mans ;  but  when  affixed  to  the  ideal  Eng- 
lishman it  makes  an  impression.  It  may  be 
repelled  and  disowned,  but  there  it  is  :  some- 
body has  called  us  bulbous,  and  we  shall  re- 
member it,  and  sec  an  appropriate  rotundity 
in  the  word,  whether  fairly  or  not  applied  to 
the  typical  British  form.  As  a  rule,  the  Eng- 
lish reader's  quarrel  with  Mr.  Hawthorne  will 
not  be  with  his  wording.  He  has,  in  fact,  a 
very  happy  vocabulary  ;  and  the  pleasure  in 
his  pages  is  often  derivable,  not  from  agree- 
ment with  his  sentiments,  but  from  the  neat 
turn  with  which,  they  are  given,  and  that 
fulness  and  expressiveness  of  diction  which 
makes  him  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  Amer- 
ican writers  on  whatever  subject  he  chooses 
to  dilate. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  stigmatizee  the  English  as 
a  one-eyed  generation.  He  attributes  our 
success  to  this  quality ;  we  never  see  both 
sides,  and  are,  therefore,  the  more  ready  for 
action.  Dr.  Johnson  was  an  essentially  Eng- 
lish moralist  for  this  reason  ;  his  very  sense 
and  sagacity  were  but  a  one-eyfcd  clear-sight- 
edness ;  and  we  are  to  suppose  that  this  de- 
fect assisted  his  eflbrta  at  good.  For  it  is  but 
one-eyed  people  who  love  to  advise.  When 
a  man  opens  both  his  eyes,  he  generally  sees 
about  as  many  reasons  for  acting  in  one  way 
as  in  any  other,  and  quite  as  many  for  acting 
in  neither.  For  himself  and  his  countrymen 
Mr.  Hawthorne  claims  two  eyes,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  blinking  Old  World ;  and  in  his 
case,  at  any  rate,  we  will  not  dispute  it ; 
though  it  is  the  mere  truth,  without  a  grain 
of  spite  in  it,  that  these  eyes  have  a  knack  of 
obliquity,  and  are  always  undoing  one  an- 
other's conclusion.  Thus,  we  are  constantly 
left  to  our  own  judgment,  to  decide  which  is 
his  real  opinion  between  two  opposite  ones,  set 
down  with  an  equal  air  of  conviction,  in  defi- 
ance or  forgetfulness  of  the  other.  For  our- 
selves, we  do  not  dislike  this,  and  would  rather 
have  an  observer's  impressions  as  they  arise, 
however  absolutely  conflicting,  than  mere  con- 
clusions of  the  mature  judgment.  Nobody 
can  be  keenly,  sensitively  observant  amid  new 
scenes,  and  always  consistent,  especially  if 
his  fancy  is  an  active  part  of  himself.     The 
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more  faculties  his  observation  represents,  the 
more  unlikely  it  is  that  they  should  uniformly 
act  in  harmony, — the  more  certain,  in  fact, 
that  they  should  show  themselves  at  odds. 
In  the  case  before  us,  the  conclusions  are  con- 
stantly at  direct  variance  with  immediate  im- 
pressions, and  we  deliberately  prefer  the  im- 
pressions, and  find  ourselves  always  more  of- 
fended when  Mr.  Havs^thorne  generalizes  than 
when  he  gives  us  the  actual  effect  upon  his 
mind  of  any  particular  incident,  or  scene,  or 
English  characteristic.  When  he  sets  himself 
to  record  what  he  sees,  and  what  he  thinks 
of  what  he  sees  at  the  very  time  of  seeing  it, 
he  takes  pains  to  be  exact.  He  feels  all  the 
delight  of  perpetuating  a  momentary  or,  at 
least,  a  temporary  posture  of  his  own  mind. 
He  aims  at  being  fair — as  seeing  with  his  own 
eyes.  He  is  upon  honor  with  himself  not  to 
let  other  men's  judgments  obscure  his  own 
clearness  of  vision.  In  all  this  he  is  the  prac- 
tised writer  whose  business  it  is,  whose  duty 
and  credit  alike,  to  convey  effects  in  the  very 
likeness  in  which  he  receives  them.  But 
away  from  this  immediate  contact,  he  is  the 
American  and  the  patriot ;  and  it  is  in  these 
characters  that  he  draws  his  conclusions. 
His  own  impressions,  whether  favorable  or 
unfavorable,  have  a  reality  about  them,  and 
a  personal  character  which  the  others  want : 
they  are  the  real  thoughts  of  a  man  of  talent, 
and  as  such  deserve  our  patient  and  candid 
attention,  the  rather,  because  he  is  more  care- 
ful to  be  faithful  to  his  own  idea  than  to  seem 
consistent — an  appearance  which  very  often 
cannot  be  maintained  but  at  the  cost  of  truth. 
In  his  conclusions  we  seem  to  see  a  relapse 
into  predjudice  and  foregone  trains  of  thought, 
not  only  in  indulgence  to  his  own  nationality, 
but  from  willingness  to  please  and  propitiate 
his  countrymen,  whose  self-love  may  now  and 
then  have  been  wounded  by  the  candor  with 
',?hich  certain  good  things  in  England  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  good,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  New  Country. 

In  one  point,  the  position  of  first  impres- 
(sions  and  conclusions  has  been  reversed  ;  and 
that  point  is  one  most  certain  to  excite  the 
curiosity,  and  stimulate — shall  we  call  it  the 
passions  of — the  English  reader.  We  mean 
that  question  which  has  evoked  by  far  the 
greater  amount  of  comment  from  our  press 
and  universal  quotation, — the  good  looks  of 
the  English  people.  Mr.  Hawthorne  found 
HB,  on  first  landing,  so  very  far  short  of  those 


good  looks  assumed  amongst  ourselves  as  a 
national  characteristic  that  his  opinion  can 
scarcely  be  expressed  by  other  terms  than  as 
the  very  reverse  of  our  own.  He  seems  to 
have  really  thought  us  ill-looking ;  unpleasant 
objects  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.  Not  only 
bulbous,  as  we  have  already  said,  but  other- 
wise misformed, — long-bodied,  short-legged, 
with  faces  red  and  mottled,  and  with  double 
chins  ;  our  heavy-wittedness  expressed  in  our 
stolid,  earthy,  material  aspect  and  deport- 
ment ;  the  tout  ensemble  heavy,  homely, 
rough,  coarse-grained,  and  abominably  ill- 
dressed.  Ever  since  his  ancestors,  the  Puri- 
tan Fathers,  carried  off  the  spirit  and  adven- 
ture and  genius  of  the  nation,  these  gross 
qualities  have  had  the  ascendant, — an  ascen- 
dency that  grows  with  the  ages, — so  that  in 
course  of  time  the  Englishman  will  be  the 
"  earthiest  creature  on  the  world's  surface." 
And  as  if  this  was  not  enough, — which  would, 
in  fact,  be  endurable  alone, — he  descends  with 
a  heavier  sledge-hammer ;  he  exercises  him- 
self in  viler  terms  of  disparagement ;  he  in- 
sults with  more  elaborate  and  deliberate  vitu- 
peration the  exterior  of  the  Englishwoman. 
We  use  figuratively  the  expression  to  "  cut 
up  "  when  we  would  describe  a  merciless  on- 
slaught ;  but  this  man,  when  he  cuts  up  the 
British  female,  means  what  he  says.  It  irks 
him  to  see  her  with  whole  skin  and  bones 
compact ;  he  owns  that  he  cannot  contem- 
plate, without  sanguinary  ideas  and  horrible 
suggestions  of  his  fancy,  the  calm,  weighty 
face  and  form  of  an  English  dowager.  Even 
when  he  would  be  civil,  or,  at  least,  free  from 
extremes,  he  is  full  of  offensive  phrases,  ex- 
pressive of  «nwieldine^,  homeliness,  and 
large  physical  endowments.  The  white  skin 
has  a  heavy  substratum  of  clay  beneath.  The 
English  girl  is  comely  rather  than  pretty,  and 
her  roses  are  too  damask.  Even  if  a  violet 
in  her  youth,  she  develops  too  surely  into  a 
peony.  The  charms  of  the  humbler  class  are 
few  indeed,  and  the  "  female  Bull,"  as  it  is 
elegantly  put,  though  not  ill-suited  to  John 
Bull  himself,  comes  below  him  in  all  physi- 
cal advantages.  Now,  when  we  read  all  this, 
we  are  at  first  of  course  indignant ;  but  be- 
neath all  is  a  consciousness — an  awkward 
consciousness — that  while  we  would  stand  up 
for  English  beauty  as  a  national  quality,  which 
we  have  a  just  right  to  assert,  because  it  hasj 
hitherto  been  pretty  invariably  granted,  we' 
have  perhaps  taken  it  more  on  faith  than  we] 
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knew  we  had  till  we  come  to  face  the  matter. 
If  every  man,  or  the  majority  of  men,  in  New 
York  or  Boston  are  tall  and  well-formed, 
intelligent  and  spiritual-looking ;  if  every 
young  woman  there  is  beautiful,  and  every 
middle-aged  and  old  one  retains  unmistaka- 
ble traces  of  that  beauty,  in  an  ethereal  cast 
of  features,  we  own  we  must  give  it  up. 
Truth  to  tell,  we  do  not  very  often  see  an  ab- 
solutely beautiful  woman — not  many  men  of 
the  Antinous  type.  We  may  walk  through 
long  streets  and  busy  thoroughfares,  and,  es- 
pecially if  the  wind  be  at  east,  be  forced  to 
admit  that  a  cold,  unexcited  crowd,  intent  on 
homely  cares,  has,  just  on  the  surface  of  it, 
not  much  beauty  to  boast  of.  We  are 
ashamed  to  say  as  much  ;  but  we  have  just 
been  commending  Mr.  Hawthorne's  honesty 
when  he  speaks  of  what  he  sees,  and  we  would 
not  come  short  of  it.  And  yet  we  shall  find 
we  have  seen  in  the  human  forms  and  faces 
our  eyes  have  rested  on,  in  the  impressions 
they  have  left  on  us,  an  idea  of  beauty.  We 
know  from  them,  as  a  whole,  what  man  and 
woman  ought  to  look  like,  and  how  the  nobler 
nature  should  show  itself  through  feature  and 
expression,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  no 
other  country  will  furnish  us  with  a  higher 
idea — not  only  in  its  higher  ranks,  but  taking 
the  people  through — of  what  beauty  is  in 
form,  color,  and  expression,  in  the  perfect 
type.  We  have  no  desire  to  avenge  ourselves 
on  American  writers  by  a  retort.  Strangers 
in  America  are  very  ready  to  allow  beauty  to 
American  women,  though  its  duration,  from 
all  accounts,  is  even  more  short-lived  than 
the  Old  World  has  always  owned  it  to  be  ; 
but  we  still  believe  that  we  have  glimpses  of 
a  nobler  beauty  here,  from  effects  we  catch 
and  put  together — seen  in  less  regular  feat- 
ures perhaps  than  are  common  in  New  Eng- 
land, but  related  to  some  grander,  more  ex- 
pressive, form  of  grace.  And  we  may  also 
claim  the  possession  among  ourselves  of  a 
higher  perfection  of  form  and  absolute  beauty, 
for — and  here  comes  that  conclusion  which 
contradicts  Mr.  Hawthorne's  first  impressions 
— he  himself  allows  it  us.  It  was  in  England 
he  saw  that  "  young  lady  in  white,"  of  such 
supereminence  of  beauty  that  he  hardly 
thought  there  existed  such  "outside  a  picture- 
frame  or  the  covers  of  a  romance  " — an  appa- 
rition distinct  and  singular,  but  which  ful- 
filled his  ideas  of  the  perfect  woman.  While, 
to  descend  from  these  romantic  heights,  on 


the  same  occasion,  which  occurs  at  the  end 
of  the  second  volume,  he  attributes  to  our 
man-kind  a  certain  something — an  air,  a 
manner,  a  distinction,  a  sign  of  dominant  race 
and  noble  progenitors — which  he  had  not  met 
with  in  his  own  country,  and  evidently  has 
not  much  expectation  of  ever  meeting.  Let 
us  give  a  few  of  these  retractations  : — 

"  Be  tlmt  as  it  miglit,  while  straying  hither 
and  thither,  through  those  crowded  apart- 
ments, I  saw  much  reason  for  modifying  cer- 
tain heterodox  opinions  which  I  had  imbibed 
in  my  transatlantic  newness  and  rawness,  as 
regarded  the  delicate  character  and  frequent 
occurrence  of  English  beauty.  To  state  the 
entire  truth  (being  at  this  period  some  years 
old  in  English  life),  my  taste,  I  fear,  had 
long  since  begun  to  be  deteriorated  by  ac- 
quaintance with  other  models  of  feminine 
loveliness  than  it  was  my  happiness  to  know 
in  America.  I  often  found,  or  seemed  to 
find,  if  I  may  dare  to  confess  it,  in  the  per- 
sons of  such  of  my  dear  countrywomen  as  I 
now  occasionally  met,  a  certain  meagreness 
(Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  call  it  scrawni- 
nesft!),  a  deficiency  of  physical  development, 
a  scantiness,  so  to  speak,  in  the  pattern  of 
their  material  make,  a  paleness  of  complex- 
ion, a  thinness  of  voice, — all  of  which  char- 
acteristics, nevertheless,  only  made  me  resolve 
so  much  the  more  steadily  to  uphold  these 
fair  creatures  as  angels,  because  1  was  some- 
times driven  to  a  half-acknowledgment  that 
the  English  ladies,  looked  at  from  a  lower 
point  of  view,  were,  perhaps,  a  little  finer 
animals  than  they." — "  Our  Old  Home,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  280. 

While  of  the  men,  who  at  first  gave  him 
the  impression  of  a  heavy,  homely  people, — 
not,  indeed,  repulsive,  but  in  whom  it  re- 
quired more  familiarity  with  the  national 
character  than  he  then  possessed  always  to 
detect  the  good  breeding  of  a  gentleman,  with 
whose  animal  bulk  he  complacently  contrasted 
American  paleness  and  leanness  of  flesh. — he 
now  writes : — 

"  I  state  these  results  of  my  earliest  glimpses 
at  Englishmen,  not  for  what  they  are  worth, 
but  because  I  ultimately  gave  them  up  as 
worth  little  or  nothing.  In  course  of  time  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Englishmen,  of 
all  ages,  are  rather  good-looking  people,  dress 
in  admirable  taste  from  their  own  point  of 
view,  and,  under  a  surface  never  silken  to  the 
touch,  have  a  refinement  of  manners  too  thor- 
ough and  genuine  to  be  thought  of  as  a  sepa- 
rate endowment ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  individ- 
ual himself  be  a  man  of  station ,  and  has  had 
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a  {gentleman  for  his  father  and  grandfather.^ 
The  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  nature  does  not  re- 
fine itself  short  of  the  third  generation." — 
Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  257. 

Of  clowns,  male  and  female,  perhaps  we 
have  not  to  record  such  a  change  of  feeling, 
except  where  he  notes  a  sort  of  *'  witchery," 
"  a  robe  of  simple  beauty  and  suitable  be- 
havior in  some  of  the  younger  women  among 
the  poor  and  low-born,  a  manner  with  its  own 
proper  grace,  neither  affected  nor  imitative 
of  something  higher,"  which  he  believes  to 
be  vanishing  out  of  the  earth  altogether, 
and  which  he  deems  impossible  in  America, 
w'here  all,  from  the  "  upper-tendom  to  the 
kennel,"  aim  at  the  same  standard. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize  forgiving 
so  much  space  in  these  pages  to  the  subject  of 
mere  personal  good  looks  or  otherwise.  There 
are  persons,  perhaps,  who  could  regard  Mr. 
Hawthorne  with  precisely  the  same  degree  of 
favor,  whether  he  appreciates  or  disparages, 
extols  or  maligns  us  in  these  immaterial  par- 
ticulars ;  but  he  himself  is  not  one  of  this 
complexion.  What  he  thinks  of  one  outside, 
with  his  aesthetic  leanings,  determines  every- 
thing else.  When  he  thinks  us  plain,  mot- 
tled, and  bulbous,  so  are  our  natures  and  our 
institutions  in  his  eyes ;  when  his  eyes  take 
a  fairer,  less  prejudiced  survey,  his  judgment 
is  simultaneously  at  work  rectifying  his  mis- 
takes. We  consider  that  by  beginning  in 
this  order  we  attain  to  the  truest  understand- 
ing of  our  mutual  position ;  for  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne is  one  of  those  lovers  of  the  l:)eautiful 
who  naturally  begin  from  the  outside  of 
things,  and  thence  make  their  way  to  heart 
and  kernel,  if  they  ever  make  way  to  them. 
And,  indeed,  this  is  the  plan  unavoidable  to 
a  traveller  who  comes  to  judge  for  himself. 

Among  the  one-eyed  men  we  have  said  that 
Mr.  Hawthorne  does  not  class  himself,  nor 
does  he  deserve  to  be  so  classed.  Those 
qualities  of  the  fancy  and  imagination  which 
have  made  his  reputation,  and  on  which  the 
interest  of  what  he  says  mainly  depends,  are 
in  him  strangely  crossed  by  a  spirit  of  disbe- 
lief and  mistrust.  He  is  aware  of  this  in  a 
degree,  and  alludes  complacently  to  the  "  one 
little  grain  of  hard  New  England  sense,  oddly 
enough  thrown  in  among  the  flimsier  com- 
position of  his  character."  The  effect  of  this 
one  little  grain  upon  his  other  qualities  is 
not  always  felicitous.  We  believe  it  to  be, 
as  he  says,  the  national  character  acting  upon 


the  individual  character  ;  and  that  had  he 
been  En«;lish-born,  he  would  have  allowed 
himself  more  rein  ;  as  it  is  he  is  always  pull- 
ing himself  up,  and  is  neve-r  really  carried 
away  or  fairly  possessed  by  his  own  senti- 
ment of  enthusiasm.  His  plan  uniformly  is 
to  express  frankly  and  simply  what  he  feels, 
as  an  observer,  unprejudiced  and  open  to  all 
natural  impressions  and  influences,  and  he 
will  finish  his  picture  in  this  spirit.  But 
then  always  interposes  the  American,  the 
New  Englander,  the  Northerner,  to  undo  and 
defeat  its  effect  upon  the  reader.  We  see 
that  he  has,  after  all,  only  half  felt,  or  mo- 
mentarily felt,  what  he  has  eloquently  de- 
scribed. Perhaps  education  makes  this  teth- 
ered appreciation  all  that  is  possible  ;  a  rest- 
less analysis  of  every  sensation  may  induce 
the  same  habit  in  all  minds  that  indulge  in  it, 
Certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Hawthone's  enthusi- 
asm, though  very  expressive  and  not  hard  to 
evoke,  and  bestowed  on  worthy  objects,  stops 
short  of  effects.  Thus  nothing  can  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  impression  an  English 
cathedral  makes  on  him.  We  take  him  to 
our  heart  in  cordial  sympathy  as  he  records 
the  effect  produced  by  that  of  Lichfield,  the 
first  he  had  seen.  "To  my  uninstructed  vi- 
sion, it  seemed  the  object  best  worth  looking 
at  in  the  whole  world,"  which  is  clearly  the 
impression  a  noble  cathedral  ought  to  make 
on  inexperienced  eyes.  It  ought  to  overpower 
with  a  weight  of  undistinguishable  awe  and 
admiration,  and  this  Mr.  Hawthorne  very 
well  expresses.  But  these  effects  have  not 
their  legitimate  influence  upon  him.  The 
whole  man  is  not  carried  away ;  his  fancy, 
not  his  heart,  is  warmed,  and  he  finds  a 
pleasure  in  disenchanting  both  himself  and 
his  reader.  We  find  the  religiousness  and 
the  use  of  our  great  churches  have  never  got 
hold  of  him  ;  he  is  too  busy  analyzing  sensa- 
tions and  using  both  his  eyes  to  take  them  in. 
This  we  mention  as  a  characteristic,  and 
often  a  provoking  and  disappointing  one. 
There  would  be  more  power  in  his  writings 
if  his  imagination  took  undisputed  possession, 
though,  after  all,  we  gain  by  this  insight  into 
what  we  fully  believe  to  be  a  necessary  char- 
acteristic of  new  nations — nations,  we  mean, 
whatever  their  race,  which  grow  up  without  a 
material  antiquity  about  them.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  in  our  author  a  great  yearning  after 
these  antiquities  ;  they  affect  his  sensibilities 
so  keenly,  and  raise  such  demonstration  and 
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natural  excitement,  that  he  conceitedly  enough 
believes  himself  and  his  countrymen  alone 
properly  interested  and  alone  worthy  to  look 
on  them.  While  he  pictures  himself  engrossed, 
given  up  to  the  subtle  poetical  influences  of  the 
occasion,  or  in  the  next  stage,  noting  sensa- 
tions, we  use  the  building  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed,  walk  into  the  church, 
or  under  the  arch,  or  past  the  gate,  and  make 
no  sign.  Thus,  steaming  by  the  Tower  and 
Traitor's  Gate,  he  writes, — . 

''  Passing  it  many  times,  I  never  observed 
that  anybody  glanced  at  this  shadowy  and 
ominous  trap-door  save  myself.  It  is  well 
that  America  exists,  if  it  were  only  that  her 
vagrant  children  may  be  impressed  and  af- 
fected by  the  historical  monuments  of  Eng- 
land, in  a  degree  of  which  the  native  inhabi- 
tants are  evidently  incapable.  There  matters 
are  too  familiar,  too  real,  and  too  hopelessly 
built  in  amongst  and  mixed  up  with  the  com- 
mon objects  and  affairs  of  life,  to  be  easily 
susceptible  of  imaginative  coloring  in  their 
minds  ;  and  even  their  poets  and  romancers 
feel  it  a  toil  and  almost  a  delusion  to  extract 
poetic  material  out  of  what  seems  embodied 
poetry  itself  to  an  American*.  An  English- 
man cares  nothing  about  the  Tower,  which  to 
us  is  a  haunted  castle  in  dreamland.  That 
honest  and  excellent  gentleman,  the  late  Mr. 
G.  P.  R.  James  (whose  mechanical  ability, 
one  might  have  supposed,  would  nourish  it- 
self by  devouring  every  old  stone  of  such  a 
structure),  once  assured  me  that  he  had  never 
in  his  life  set  eyes  upon  the  Tower,  though  for 
years  an  historic  novelist  in  London." — Ibid, 
vol.  ii.  p.  145. 

If  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  were  not  for  once 
romancing  in  real  earnest,  this  may  pass  for 
a  trait  of  individual,  but  not  of  English,  char- 
acter. The  Tower  is  an  established  lion. 
Of  course  Mr.  Hawthorne's  observation  tells 
nothing  except  that  people  in  a  crowded 
steamer  are  intent  on  making  their  way,  full 
of  the  bustle  and  business  of  life.  It  was 
his  business  to  look  for  objects  of  interest. 
Still,  no  doubt,  as  lions,  strangers  feel  our 
antiquities  more  than  we  who  live  amongst 
them  can  do  ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  our 
being  infinitely  more  really  influenced  by 
them,  and'  loving  them  with  a  more  filial  re- 
gard. It  would  be  unreal  and  sentimental  to 
be  always  showing  external  irapressionable- 
ness ;  for  what  so  natural  as  that  our  forefa- 
thers'labors  should  be  still  about  us?  But 
any  one  wiio  reads  Mr.  Hawthorne's  book 
.will  feel  that  the  antiquities  among  which  we 


live  play  a  great  part  in  making  us  English- 
men, while  the  want  of  this  soberinor  and 
yet  stimulating  influence  has  not  a  little  to 
do  with  American  character.  Sometimes  Mr. 
Hawthorne  shows  this  very  frankly,  as  in  the 
following  reflections  on  the  old  yew-tree  in 
Whitnash  churchyard,  where  he  evidently 
has  taken  pains  to  express  national  senti- 
ment : — 

"  I  disquiet  myself  in  vain  with  the  effort 
to  hit  upon  some  characteristic  feature,  or 
assemblage  of  features,  that  shall  convey  to 
the  reader  the  influence  of  hoar  antiquity, 
lingering  into  the  present  daylight,  as  I  so 
often  felt  it  in  these  old  English  scenes.     It 
is  only  an  American  who  can  feel  it ;    and 
even  he  begins  to  find  himself  growing  in- 
sensible to  its  effect  after  a  long  residence  in 
England.     But  while  you  are  still  new  to  the 
Old  Country,  it  thrills  you  with  strange  emo- 
tion to  think  that  this  little  church  of  Whit- 
nash,  humble   as   it  seems,  stood  for  ages 
under  the  Catholic  faith,  and  has  not  mate- 
rially changed   since  Wickliffe's   days,  and 
that   it  looked  as  gray  as  now  in  Bloody 
Mary's  time,  and  that  Cromwell's  troopers 
broke  off"  the  stone  noses  of  these  same  gar- 
goyles that  are  now  grinning  in  your  face. 
So,  too,  with  the  immemorial  yew-tree ;  you 
see  its  great  roots  grasping  hold  of  the  earth 
like-gigantic  claws,  clinghig  so  sturdily  that 
no  effort  of  time  can  wrench  them  away;  and 
there  being  life  in  the  old  tree,  you  feel  all 
the  more  as  if  a  contemporary  witness  were 
telling  yo\i  of  the  things  that  have  been.     It 
has  lived  among  men,  and  been  a  familiar 
object  to  them,  and  seen  them  brought  to  be 
christened  and  married  and  buried  in   the 
neighboring  church  and  churchyard,  through 
so  many  centuries,  that  it  knows  all  about 
the  race,  so  far  as  fifty  generations  of  the 
Whitnash  people  can   supply  such  knowl- 
edge. 

"  And  after  all,  what  a  weary  life  it  must 
have  been  for  the  old  tree  !  Tedious  beyond 
imagination  !  Such,  I  think,  is  the  final  im- 
pression on  the.  mind  of  an  x\merican  visitor, 
when  his  delight  at  finding  anything  perma- 
nent begins  to  yield  to  his  Western  love  of 
change,  and  he  becomes  sensible  of  the  heavy 
air  of  a  spot  where  the  forefathers  and  fore- 
mothers  have  grown  up  together,  intermar- 
ried, and  died,  through  a  long  succession  of 
lives,  without  any  intermixture  of  new  ele- 
ments, till  family  features  and  character  are 
all  run  in  the  same  inevitable  mould.  Life 
is  there  fossilized  in  its  greenest  leaf.  .  .  . 
Rather  than  such  monotony  of  sluggish  ages, 
loitermg  on  a  village  green,  toiling  in  hered- 
itary fields,  listening  to  the  parson's  drone, 
lengthened  through   centuries   in  the  gray 
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Norman  church,  let  us  ■welcome  whatever 
change  may  come, — change  of  place,  social 
customs,  political  institutions,  modes  of  wor- 
ship,— trusting  that  if  all  present  things 
shall  vanish ,  they  will  but  make  room  for 
better  systems,  and  for  a  higher  type  of  man 
to  clothe  his  life  in  them,  and  to  fling  them 
off  in  turn. 

"  Nevertheless,  while  the  American  will- 
ingly accepts  growth  and  change  as  the  law 
of  his  own  national  and  private  existence,  he 
has  a  singular  tenderness  for  the  stone-en- 
crusted institutions  of  the  mother-country. 
The  reason  may  be  (though  I  should  prefer  a 
more  generous  explanation)  that  he  recog- 
nizes the  tendency  of  these  hardened  forms  to 
stiffen  the  joints  and  fetter  the  ankles  in  the 
race  and  rivalry  of  improvement.  I  hated  to 
see  so  much  as  a  twig  of  ivy  wrenched  away 
from  an  old  wall  in  England." — Ibid.  vol.  i. 
p.  91. 

Thus  the  American  only  values  onr  antiq- 
uities on  his  own  account,  while  they  are  nov- 
elties to  him,  while  they  minister  to  his  love 
of  change  ;  and  he  esteems  reverence  for  them 
as  a  token  of  bondage.  We  need  not,  there- 
fore, further  dispute  as  to  degi^ees  of  appre- 
ciation. We  must  not,  however,  take  any- 
thing* that  Mr.  Hawthorne  says  too  literally. 
He  often  does  justice  to  English  feelings  on 
points  which  bear  upon  this  question.  Thus, 
in  a  pleasant  passage  on  English  footpaths, 
he  shows  the  privileges  which  association — 
tending  to  make  vested  rights  inalienable — 
confers  on  a  people  ;  and  as  he  follows  the 
shaded,  retired,  but  emphatically  public  path 
(of  older  tenure  than  the  highway) ,  cannot 
but  favorably  contrast  our  customs  with  those 
of  his  own  country,  where  the  farmer  would 
certainly  obliterate  any  such  by-way  with 
his  potatoes  and  Indian  corn,  knowing  noth- 
ing of  the  "  sacredness  that  springs  up  on 
English  soil  along  the  well-defined  footpaths 
of  centuries  :  "  adding  regretfully,  "  Old  as- 
sociations are  sure  to  be  fragrant  herbs  in 
English  nostrils  ;  we  pull  them  up  as  weeds." 
After,  as  we  have  seen,  showing  up  American 
sentiment  as  disguised  selfishness,  he  elsewhere 
reverses  his  line  and  represents  mere  blind 
cupidity  as  the  working  of  true  feeling  ;  so 
that  he  would  have  us  believe  that  the  way 
the  ignorant  folks  of  his  own  country  have, 
of  laying  claim  to  English  estates  on  the  most 
weak  and  silly  pretences,  is  but  a  sign  of  their 
lingering  yearning  after  the  land  of  their 
forefathers  ;  actually  deducing  from  this  pro- 
pensity a  proof  of  our  own  mismanagement  in 


having  let  a  people  slip  whose  heart-strings 
are  even  now  entangled  with  our  own.  Many 
claims  of  this  sort  came  to  his  knowledge  in 
his  capacity  of  consul  at  Liverpool, — one  of 
which  was  made  by  two  countrywomen,  who 
professed  to  want  only  a  vast  estate  in  Chesh- 
ire, but  whom  he,  upon  his  honor,  imagined 
to  have  an  ultimate  eye  upon  the  British 
Crown.  It  is  noteworthy,  by  the  way,  that 
when  his  countrywomen  came  to  plague  him, 
Mr.  Hawthorne  is  not  more  civil  to  their  per- 
sonal attractions  than  we  find  him  toward 
our  own  ladies  ;  and  the  women  who  want 
him  to  get  them  English  estates  by  virtue  of 
great  bundles  of  documents,  are  described  as 
of  "  sour  aspect,  exceedingly  homely,  but  yet 
decidedly  New  Englandish  in  figure  and  man- 
ners :  "  while  the  men  bent  on  similar  de- 
signs on  his  peace  were  not  at  all  more  wel- 
come to  him  for  being  embodiments  of  their 
national  characteristics,  tones,  sentiments, 
and  behavior,  figure  and  cast  of  counte- 
nance, all  chiselled  in  sharper  angles  than  at 
home  he  had  ever  imagined  Yankees  to  be. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  patriotism, 
there  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  in  England  that 
suits  him  better  than  his  own  land  of  transi- 
tion and  progress ;  and  wc  read  with  pleas- 
ure and  interest  the  impressions  our  scenes  of 
highest  finish,  cultivation,  and  achievement 
make  upon  him.  His  is  a  temperament  very 
capable  of  enjoyment,  and  he  candidly  admits 
that  he  finds  in  England  very  much  to  enjoy. 
It  adds  a  touch  to  our  own  appreciation  as 
he  makes  us  realize  how  absolutely  singular 
and  literally  isolated  our  distinctive  English 
beauties  are.  And,  first  to  speak  of  our 
weathor,  the  skies  under  which  these  good 
things  are  to  be  felt  and  seen  ;  he  begins  by 
the  usual  sneers  on  this  subject,  our  winds, 
fogs,  rain,  and  damp,  the  barometer  never 
pointing  at  fair,  and  so  on.  But  it  is  the 
case  here  as  elsewhere  :  we  can  at  least  show 
the  best  models.  And  here,  too,  as  elsewhere, 
Mr.  Hawthorne  thinks  he  has  to  show  us 
wherein  we  are  fortunate,  and  to  put  us  in 
the  way  of  valuing  our  privileges  : — 

"  One  chief  condition  of  my  enjoyment  was 
the  weather.  Italy  has  nothing  like  it,  nor 
America.  There  never  was  such  weather  ex- 
cept in  England,  where,  in  requital  of  a  vast 
amount  of  hgrrible  east  wind  between  Feb- 
ruary and  June,  and  a  brown  October  and 
black  November,  and  a  wet,  chill,  sunless 
winter,  there  are  a  few  weeks  of  incomparable 
summer,  scattered  through  July  and  August 
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and  the  earlier  portion  of  September,  email 
in  quantity,  but  exquisite  enough  to  atone 
for  the  whole  year's  atmospherical  delinquen- 
cies. Alter  all,  the  prevalent  Bombreness 
may  have  brought  out  those  sunny  intervals 
in  such  high  relief  that  I  see  them  in  my 
recollection  brighter  than  they  really  were  : 
a  little  light  makes  a  glory  for  people  who  live 
habitually  in  a  gray  gloom.  The  English, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  know  how  enjoyable 
the  momentary  gleams  of  their  summer  are  : 
they  call  it  broiling  weather,  and  hurry  to 
the  sea-side  with  red,  perspiring  faces,  in  a 
state  of  combustion  and  deliquescence  ;  and 
I  have  observed  that  even  their  cattle  have 
similar  susceptibilities,  seeking  the  deepest 
shade,  or  standing  mid-leg  deep  in  pools  and 
streams  to  cool  themselves,  at  temperatures 
which  our  own  cows  would  deem  little  more 
than  barely  comfortable.  To  myself,  after 
the  summer  heats  of  my  native  land  had 
somewhat  effervesced  out  of  my  blood  and 
memory,  it  was*' the  weather  of  paradise  it- 
self. It  might  be  a  little  too  warm  ;  but  it 
was  that  modest  and  inestimable  superabun- 
pance  which  constitutes  a  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence, instead  of  just  a  niggardly  enough." — 
Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  88, 

Nor  does  he  tire  of  the  fcheme : — 

"  It  was  again  a  delightful  day  ;  and,  in 
truth,  every  day  of  late  had  been  so  pleasant 
that  it  seemed  as  if  each  must  be  the  very 
last  of  such  perfect  weather;  and  yet  the 
long  succession  had  jriven  us  confidence  in  as 
many  more  to  come.  The  climate  of  England 
has  been  shamefully  maligned.  Its  sulkiness 
and  asperities  are  not  nearly  so  offensive  as 
Englishmen  tell  us  (their  climate  being  the 
only  attribute  of  their  country  which  they 
never  overvalue) ,  and  the  really  good  summer 
weather  is  the  very  kindest  and  sweetest  that 
the  world  knows." — Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

And  he  enlarges  on  the  lenu-th  of  these 
beautiful  days,  a  feature  which  must,  indeed, 
be  delightful,  with  a  new  charm  to  those  who 
have  not  before  experienced  this  duration  of 
what  is  so  enjoyable  : — 

"  For  each  day  seemed  endless,  though 
never  wearisome.  As  far  as  your  actual  ex- 
perience is  concerned,  the  English  summer 
day  has  positively  no  beginning  and  no  end. 
When  you  awake,  at  any  reasonable  hour, 
the  sun  is  already  shining  through  the  cur- 
tains ;  you  live  through  unnumbered  hours 
of  Sabbath  quietude  with  a  calm  variety  of 
incident  softly  etched  upon  their  tranquil 
lapse :  and  at  length  you  become  conscious 
that  it  is  bedtime  again,  while  there  is  still 
enough  daylight  in  the  sky  to  make  the  pages 
of  your  book  distinctly  legible.     Night,  if 


there  be  any  such  season,  hangs  down  a  trans- 
parent veil,  through  which  the  bygone  day 
beholds  its  successor  ;  or  not  quite  true  of 
the  latitude  of  London,  it  may  be  soberly  af- 
firmed of  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  isl- 
and, that  To-morrow  is  born  before  its  Yes- 
terday is  dead.  They  exist  together  in  tKe 
golden  twilight,  where  the  decrepit  old  day 
dimly  discerns  the  face  of  the  ominous  infant ; 
and  you,  though  a  mere  mortal,  may  simul- 
taneously touch  them  both  vwth  one  finger  of 
recollection  and  another  of  prophecy." — Ibid, 
vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

Nor  is  he  less  lavish  of  his  praise  of  the 
scenes  our  English  summer  days  revealed  to 
him : — 

"  Positively,  the  garden  of  Eden  cannot 
have  been  more  beautiful  than  this  private 
garden  of  Blenheim.  It  contains  three  hun- 
dred acres ;  and,  by  the  artful  circumlocution 
of  the  paths  and  the  undulations  and  the  skil- 
fully interposed  clumps  of  trees,  is  made  to 
appear  limitless.  The  sylvan  delights  of  a 
whole  country  are  compressed  into  this  space, 
as  whole  fields  of  Persian  roses  go  to  the  con- 
coction of  an  ounce  of  precious  attar.  The- 
world  within  that  garden-fence  is  not  the  same 
weary,  dusty  world  with  which  we  outside 
mortals  are  conversant ;  it  is  a  finer,  lovelier, 
more  harmonious  Nature  ;  and  the  Great 
Mother  lends  herself  kindly  to  the  gardener's 
will,  knowing  that  he  will  make  evident  the 
half-obliterated  traits  of  her  pristine  and  ideal 
beauty,  and  allow  her  to  take  all  the  credit 
and  praise  to  herself.  I  doubt  whether  there 
is  ever  any  winter  within  that  precinct, — any 
(;loud8  except  the  fleecy  ones  of  summer. 
The  sunshine  that  I  saw  there  rests  upon  my 
recollection  of  it  as  if  it  were  eternal.  The 
lawns  and  glades  are  like  the  memory  of 
places  where  one  has  wandered  when  first  in 
love."— Ibid.  ii.  p.  17. 

And  the  same  charm  hangs  about  our  he- 
reditary mansions  as  something  perfectly  dis- 
tinct and  unattainable  elsewhere.  He  writes, 
after  a  visit  to  Nuneham  Courtney  : — 

"  As  we  "here  cross  a  private  threshold,  it 
is  not  allowable  to  pursue  my  feeble  narrative 
of  this  delightful  day  with  the  same  freedom 
as  heretofore  ;  so,  perhaps,  I  may  as  well 
bring  it  to  a  close.  I  may  mention,  however, 
that  I  saw  a  library, — a  fine,  large  apartment, 
hung  around  with  portraits  of  literary  men, 
principally  of  the  last  century,  most  of  whom 
were  familiar  guests  of  the  Ilarcourts.  •  The 
house  itself  is  about  eighty  years  old,  and  is 
built  in  the  classic  style,  as  if  the  family  had 
been  anxious  to  diverge  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  Gothic  picturesqueness  of  their  old  abode 
at  Stanton  Harcourt.     The  grounds  were  laid 
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out,  in  fact,  by  Capability  Brown,  and  seemed 
to  me  even  more  beautiful  than  those  of  Blen- 
heim. Mason,  the  poet,  a  friend  of  the  house, 
gave  the  design  of  a  portion  of  the  garden. 
Of  the  whole  place  I  will  not  be  niggardly  of 
my  rude  transatlantic  praise,  but  be  bold  to 
Say  that  it  appeared  to  me  as  perfect  as  any- 
thing earthly  can  be,  utterly  and  entirely 
finished,  and  as  if  the  years  and  generations 
had  done  all  that  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
successive  owners  could  contrive  for  a  spot 
they  dearly  loved.  Such  homes  as  Nuneham 
Courtney  are  among  the  splendid  results  of 
long  hereditary  possession  ;  and  we  repi^bli- 
cans,  whose  households  melt  away  like  new- 
fallen  snow  in  a  spring  morning,  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  our  many  counter-balan- 
cing advantages  ;  for  this  one,  so  apparently 
desirable  to  the  far-projecting  selfishness  of 
our  nature,  we  are  certain  never  to  attain. 

"  It  must  not  be  supposed,  nevertheless, 
that  Nuneham  Courtney  is  one  of  the  great 
ehow-places  of  England.  It  is  merely  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  better  class  of  country-seats, 
and  has  a  hundred  rivals,  and  many  superi- 
ors, in  the  features  of  beauty,  and  expansive, 
manifold,  redundant  comfort,  which  most  im- 
pressed me.  A  moderate  man  might  be  con- 
tent with  such  a  home,  that  is  all." — Ibid, 
vol.  ii.  p.  40. 

Nor  are  the  gifts  and  benignant  influences 
of  a  long  maturing  civilization  confined  to  the 
aristocracy.  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  willing  to 
allow  that  the  English  people  to  its  lowest 
grades  have  their  share  in  them.  From  a 
villa  in  Blackheath,  lent  by  an  English  friend, 
he  had  constant  opportunities^  of  observing 
the  English  people,  and  sometimes  the  Eng- 
lish populace,  in  their  own  domain  of  Green- 
wich Park.  AVe  have  an  account  of  Green- 
wich Fair,  of  which  he  witnessed  the  last 
celebration.  It  w-as,  no  doubt,  a  scene  which 
we  should  not  have  chosen  a  refined  and  dis- 
cerning traveller  to  witness,  being  as  repug- 
nant to  British  right  feeling  as  to  his  own, 
or  it  would  not  have  been  the  last.  But  he 
describes  tlie  Park  under  fairer  aspects,  and 
speculates  on  our  peculiarities  with  a  min- 
gled cynicism  and  tenderness,  which  has,  at 
least,  the  merit  of  bringing  an  observer's  real 
state  of  mind  before  us.  There  are  occasions 
when,  to  a  thoughtful,  imaginative  American, 
our  English  ways  may  very  well  seem  linked 
with  the  antique  times,  so  different  are  we  of 
the  Old  World  from  them  of  the  New — so  wide 
the  separation  which  our  association  with  the 
past  must  sometimes  create.  The  allusions 
to  Arcadia  from  the  author  of  "  Transforma- 


tion "  are  not  wholly  satire.  He  has  a  habit 
of  tracing  back  all  the  gambols  of  unrestrained 
animal  spirits  to  the  primitive  ages,  before 
the  weight  of  thought  and  speculation  had 
settled  on  mankind. 

It  added  a  point  to  his  reflections,  and 
gave  them  a  dignity,  that  they  were  made  in 
what  he  calls  the  centre  of  time  and  space — 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Observatory  : — 

' '  There  are  lovelier  parks  than  this  in  the 
neighborhood  of  London,  richer  scenes  of 
greensward  and  cultivated  trees  ;  and  Ken- 
sington, especially,  on  a  summer  afternoon, 
has  seemed  to  me  as  delightful  as  any  place 
can  or  ought  to  be,  in  a  world  which,  some 
time  or  other,  we  must  quit.  But  Green- 
wich, too,  is  beautiful, — a  spot  where  the  art 
of  man  has  conspired  with  nature,  as  if  he  and 
the  great  Mother  had  taken  counsel  together 
how  to  make  a  pleasant  scene,  and  the  longer 
liver  of  the  two  had  faithfully  carried  out 
their  mutual  design.  It  has  likewise  an  ad- 
ditional charm  of  its  own  ;  because,  to  all 
appearance,  it  is  the  people's  property  and 
playground  in  a  much  more  genuine  way  than 
the  aristocratic  resorts  in  closer  vicinity  to 
the  metropolis.  It  affords  one  of  the  instances 
in  which  the  monarch's  property  is  actually 
the  people's  and  shows  how  much  more  nat- 
ural is  their  relation  to  the  sovereign  than  to 
the  nobility,  which  pretends  to  hold  the  in- 
tervening space  between  the  two  :  for  a  no- 
bleman makes  a  paradise  only  for  himself, 
and  fills  it  with  his  own  pomp  and  pride ; 
whereas  the  people  are,  sooner  or  later,  the 
legitimate  inheritors  of  whatever  beauty  kings 
and  queens  create, — as  now  of  Greenwich 
Park.  On  Sundays,  when  the  sun  shone, 
and  even  on  those  grim  and  sombre  days  when, 
if  it  do  not  actually  rain,  the  English  persist 
in  calling  it  fine  weather,  it  was,  too,  good 
to  see  how  sturdily  the  plebeians  trod  under 
their  own  oaks,  and  what  fulness  of  simple 
enjoyment  they  evidently  found  there.  They 
were  the  people,  not  the  populace, — speci- 
mens of  a  class  whose  Sunday  clothes  are  a 
distinct  kind  of  garb  from  their  week-day 
ones  ;  and  this  in  England  implies  wholesome 
habits  of  life,  daily  thrift,  and  a  rank  above 
the  lowest.  I  longed  to  be  acquainted  with 
them,  in  order  to  investigate  what  manner  of 
folks  they  were,  what  sort  of  households  they 
kept,  their  politics,  their  religion,  their  tastes, 
and  whether  they  were  as  narrow-minded  as 
their  betters.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt 
of  it,  an  Englishman  is  English,  in  whatever 
rank  of  life,  though  no  more  intensely  so,  1 
should  imagine,  as  an  artisan  or  petty  shop- 
keeper, than  as  a  member  of  Parliament. 

"  The  English  character,  as  I  conceive  it, 
is  by  no  means  a  very  lofty  one  ;  they  seem 
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;o  have  a  great  deal  of  earth  and  grimy  dust 
2linging  about  them,  as  was  probably  tlie 
2a.SG  with  the  stalwart  and  quarrelsome  peo- 
ple who  sprouted  up  out  of  the  soil  after 
Cadmus  had  sown  the  dragon's  teeth.  And 
yet,  though  the  individual  Englishman  is 
sometimes  preternaturally  disagreeable,  an 
observer  standing  aloof  has  a  sense  of  natural 
kindness  toward  them  in  the  lump.  They 
adhere  closer  to  the  original  simplicity  in 
which  mankind  was  created  than  we  our- 
selves do.  They  love,  quarrel,  laugh,  cry, 
and  turn  their  actual  selves  inside  out,  with 
greater  freedom  than  any  class  of  Americans 
would  consider  decorous.  It  was  often  so 
with  these  holiday  folks  in  Greenwich  Park  ; 
and,  ridiculous  as  it  may  sound,  I  fancy  my- 
self to  have  caught  very  satisfactory  glimpses 
of  arcadian  life  among  the  Cockneys  there, 
hardly  beyond  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells,  pic- 
nicking on  the  grass,  uncouthly  gambolling 
on  the  broad  slopes,  or  straying  in  motley 
groups  or  by  single  pairs  of  love-making 
youths  and  maidens  along  the  sun-streaked 
avenue." — Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 

We  are  glad  to  find  him  owning  London  as 
the  capital  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which 
we  take  to  be  admitted  when  he  says,  "  the 
world  has  nothing  better  to  show,"  and  that 
whatever  we  fail  to  find  of  intellectual  or 
merely  material  good  in  London,  we  may  as 
well  "  content  ourselves  to  seek  that  unat- 
tainable thing  no  farther  on  this  earth." 
What  Frenchman  or  what  Italian,  or  even 
what  German,  would  say  this? — 

"  T  already  knew  London  well — that  is  to 
say,  I  had  long  ago  satisfied  (as  far  as  it  was 
capable  of  satisfaction)  that  mysterious  yearn- 
ing,— the  magnetism  of  millions  of  hearts  op- 
erating upon  one, — which  impels  every  man's 
individuality  to  mingle  itself  with  the  im- 
niensest  mass  of  human  life  within  its  scope. 
Day  after  day,  at  an  early  period,  I  had  trod- 
den the  thronged  thoroughfares,  the  broad, 
lonely  squares,  the  lanes,  the  alleys,  and 
strange  labyrinthine  courts;  the  parks,  the 
garden  and  enclosures  of  ancient  studious  so- 
cieties, so  retired  and  silent  amid  the  city  up- 
roar, the  markets,  the  foggy  streets  along  the 
riverside,  the  bridges,  — I  had  sought  all 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  in  short,  with  an 
unweariable  and  indiscriminating  curiosity, 
until  Tew  of  the  native  inhabitants,  I  fancy, 
had  turned  so  many  of  its  cprners  as  myself. 
These  aimless  wanderings  (in  which  ray 
chief  purpose  and  achievement  was  to  lose  my 
way,  and  so  to  find  it  more  surely)  had 
brought  me  at  one  time  or  another  to  the 
sight  and  actual  presence  of  all  the  renowned 
localities  that  I  had  read  about,  and  that  had 
made   London  the  dream-city  of  my  youth. 


I  had  found  it  better  than  my  dream,  for 
there  is  nothing  else  in  life  comparable  (in 
that  species  of  enjoyment  I  mean)  to  the  thick, 
lieavy,  oppressive,  sombre  delight  which  an 
American  is  sensible  of,  hardly  knowing 
whether  to  call  it  a  pleasure  or  a  pain,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  London.  The  result  was,  that 
I  acquired  a  home-feeling  there,  as  nowhere 
else  in  the  world,  though  afterward  I  came 
to  have  a  somewhat  similar  sentiment  in  re- 
gard to  Rome  ;  and,  as  long  as  either  of  those 
two  great  cities  shall  exist,  the  cities  of  the 
Past  and  of  the  Present,  a  man's  native  soil 
may  crumble  beneath  his  feet  without  leaving 
him  altogether  homeless  upon  earth." — Ibid, 
vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

It  is  pleasant  to  follow  our  author  in  his 
tender  appreciation  of  what  is  again  a  pecul- 
iarly English  characteristic, — the  soft  antique 
mossiness,  the  garment  of  minute  greenery 
with  which  Nature  clothes  every  scene  where 
she  may  have  her  sway.  We  should  send 
them  photographs,  he  says,  of  the  trunks  of 
old  trees,  the  tangled  products  of  a  hedge,  or 
a  square  foot  of  old  wall  with  its  lichens, 
tufts  of  grass,  little  twigs  of  ivy,  and  branches 
of  fern.  Their  dry  climate  and  hot  suns 
keep  such  fences  bare  and  unsympathizing  to 
the  end  of  time,  so  that  this  universal  cover- 
ing is  altogether  a  new  idea  of  finish  and 
snugness.  Our  parasites,  too,  charm  him. 
The  term  ought  not  here  to  imply  any  re- 
proach, "  which  it  would  be  unkind  to  be- 
stow on  the  beautiful,  the  affectionate  rela- 
tionship which  exists  in  England  between  one 
order  of  plants  and  another."  Nature  clearly 
manages  these  things  differently  in  America, 
— in  the  North  leaving  things  bare,  as  it 
would  seem  ;  and  in  the  Southern  regions 
developing  in  the  inferior  plant  a  horrible 
selfishness.  We  find  in  Mr.  Bates's  book  on 
the  Amazons  a  curious  confirmation  of  this 
view,  where  he  quotes'^a  similar  testimony  to 
the  amiable  character  of  European  vegeta- 
bles : — 

"  A  German  traveller,  Burmeister,  has  said 
that  the  contemplation  of  a  Brazilian  forest 
produced  in  him  a  painful  impression,  on  ac- 
count of  the  vegetation  displaying  a  spirit  of 
restless  selfishness,  eager  emulatiorf,  and  craft- 
iness. He  thouglit  the  softness,  earnestness, 
and  repose  of  European  woodland  scenery 
were  far  more  pleasing,  and  that  these  formed 
one  of  the  causes  of  tlie  superior  moral  char- 
acter of  European  nations. 

"  In  these  ti'opical  forests  each  plant  and 
tree  seems  to  be  striving  to  outvie  its  fellow, 
struggling  upward  toward   light  and  air, — 
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branch  and  leaf  and  stem, — regardless  of  its  whispered  deeply  of  immortality.  After  all, 
neighbors.  Parasitic  plants  are  seen  fasten-  this  was  probably  the  best  lesson  that  it  could 
ing  with  firm  grip  on  others,  making  use  of  j  bestow ;  and  taking  it  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 


sible home  to  my  hcar^i,  I  was  fain  to  be  con- 
tent. If  the  truth  must  be  told,  ray  ill- 
trained  enthusiasm  soon  flagged,  and  I  began 
to  lose  the  vision  of  a  spiritual  or  ideal  edi- 
fice behind  the  time-worn  and  weather-stained 
front  of  the  actual  structure." — "  Our  Old 
Home,"  vol.  i.  p.  203. 


them  with  reckless  indifference  as  instruments 
for  their  own  advancement.  '  Live  and  let 
live  '  is  clearly  not  the  maxim  taught  in  these 
wildernesses." — "  Bates's  Naturalist  on  the 
Amazons,"  vol.  i.  p.  53. 

The  wildest  things  in  England,  says  our 
author,  are  more  than  half  tame :  even  our 

trees  have  nothing  wild  about  them ;  they  This  weather-stained  front  at  Lichfield  is 
are  never  ragged,  but  grow  with  a  decorous  i  not  really  "time-worn,"  but  we  can  very 
restraint,  and,  as  it  were,  with  a  sense  of  be-  \  well  excuse  a  stranger  for  not  detecting  the 
having  themselves.  If  American  trees  had  j  sham.  His  remarks  on  Lincoln  Minster  an 
fair  play,  he  believes  they  would  be  the  more  ;  in  the  same  enthusiastic  spirit,  and  ve: 
picturesque  of  the  two,  standing  less  in  awe  of  j  pleasant  to  read  ;  and  to  Westminster  Ab 
man.  He  is  positively  disrespectful  to  the  he  devotes  a  chapter  which  does  credit  to  hot 
British  oak  :  looking  at  it  with  jaundiced  and  j  taste  and  heart.  He  rejoices  to  see  it  in 
patriotic  prejudice,  he  compares  it  toagigan-  "  consummate  repair,  and  to  trace  the  ca 
tic  cauliflower.  Still,  as  a  whole,  our  wood-  j  bestowed  in  its  preservation  ;  "  and  he  a 
land  scenery  has  its  due  influence,  and  stirs  cepts  it — building,  monuments,  history 
sympathies  of  kindred,  as  do  all  our  more  di-  '■  a  whole  which  he  would  not  have  altered." 
rectly  human  monuments,  if  they  are  old  Intelligent  strangers  are,  indeed,  certain  to 
enough  to  be  the  work  of  his  ancestors  as  !  take  a  lenient  view  of  even  the  worst  mistakes 
well  as  ours.  Mr.  Hawthorne  disavows  all  in  taste,  so  long  as  they  tell  a  tale  and  ad( 
knowledge  of  Gothic  architecture ;  but  he  ex-  j  detail  to  a  great  idea.  After  allowing  hi 
presses  extremely  well  the  effect  it  produces  self  to  smile  at  some  perpetrations  old  a] 
on  an  excitable  imagination,  perhaps  all  the  '  new,  which  the  warmest  English  patriotis: 
better  for  a  freedom  from  technical  terms  : —  i  will  excuse,  he  says, — 

*'  A  .Gothic  cathedral  is  surely  the  most  |  <t  Nevertheless,  these  grotesque  carvings 
wonderful  work  which  mortal  man  has  yet  |  marble,  that  break  out  in  dingy  white  blotch 
achieved,— so  vast,  so  intricate,  and  so  pro-  i  on  the  old  freestoneof  the  interior  walls,  ha 
foundly  simple,  with  such  strange,  delightful,  I  come  there  by  as  natural  a  process  as  mig 
recesses  in  its  grand  figure,  so  difficult  to  I  cause  mosses  and  ivy  to  cluster  about  the  exte 
comprehend  in  one  idea,  and  yet  all  so  con-  ;  nal  edifice ;  for  they  are  the  historical  and  bi 
sonant,  that  it  ultimately  draws  the  beholder  j  graphical  record  of  each  successive  age,  writ- 

and  his  universe  into  its  harmony.     It  is  the  -     .. 

only  thing  in  the  world  that  is  vast  enough 
and  rich  enough. 

"  Not  that  I  felt,  or  was  worthy  to  feel,  an 
unmingled  enjoyment  in  gazing  at  this  won 
der.     I  could  not  elevate  myselt  to  its  spirit 


ten  with  its  own  hand,  all  the  truer  for  th 

the  less  soleml 
' — Ibid.  vol.  ii. 


thj 
inevitable  mistakes,  and  none  the  less  solemMJ 


for  the  occasional  absurdity 
p.  165. 

When  Mr.  Hawthorne  took  the  notes  from 
ual  height  any  more  than  I  could  have  climbed  ;  which  these  volumes  are  compiled,  he  intended 
from  the  ground  to  the  summit  of  one  of  its  \  to  incorporate  them  into  a  romance,  after  the 
pinnacles.  Ascending  but  a  little  way,  I  {  plan  of  "  Transformation,"  which  our  read- 
continually  fell  back  and  lay  in  a  kind  of  de-  {  ^^^  probably  know  as  an  excellent  guide-book 

spair,  conscious  that  a  flood   or   uncompre- 1  ,    -^  *^      „  .         .  ■,        ...i 

,  ^    , ' -1  ,        ,  .1  ^        to  Kome,  as  well  as  an  insrenious  and  prettily 

hended  beauty  was  pouring  down  upon  me,  I      ^^^'^'^^  .         m  i.  i.t 

of  which  I  could  appropriate  only  the  minut-  |  executed  piece  of  fancy  ;  but,  among  the  many 
est  portion.     After  a  hundred  years,  incal- 1  good  schemes  put  an  end  to  by  his  countryj 
culably  as  my  higher   sympathies  might  be  j  civil  war,  he  gives  us  to  understand  tliat  thj 
invigorated   by  so  divine  an  employment,  I  j  was  one.     He  therefore  put  his  material 
should  still  be  a  gazer  from  below  and  at  an  !  gether  in  its  present  form,  being,  as  he  frankl 
awful  distance,  as  yet  remotely  excluded  from  ;  -^^^  ^^  j^jg  selection  by  what  he  fouH 

the  interior  mystery.  But  it  was  something  ,  J  ^|  ^.^  and  readiest  to  his  hands.  Tl 
gained   even  to  have   that  painful  sense  of   ""^""^^v  \  ^.      ,,     -n  ^  A 

my  own  limitations  and  that  half-smothered  ,  readers  of  "  Transformation  will  know  tl 
yearning  to  soar  beyond  them.  The  cathe- 1  kind  of  religion  to  be  expected  from  its  a^ 
dral  showed  me  how  earthy  I  was,  but  yet !  thor  in  this  contribution  to  "  aesthetic  liter 
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ture,"  as  he  terms  it.  He  is  a  warm  admirer 
of  everything  beautiful  in  itself,  or  suggestive 
of  beautiful  ideas  ,*  he  is  eclectic,  and  objects 
to  no  compound  of  opposing  systems  which 
embraces  the  attractive  features  of  each,  how- 
ever heterogeneous  and  contradictory  the  pre- 
tended union  ;  and,  especially,  he  likes  to  see 
women  moved  to  these  combinations  of  differ- 
ent religious  systems  by  an  unreasoning  faith, 
which  appropriates  every  practice  or  observ- 
ance which  pleases  the  taste  or  feelings  of 
the  moment  regardless  of  its  congruity  or 
otherwise  with  what  was  previously  and  con- 
currently held  as  truth.  Thus  his  Hilda,  who 
represents  the  advanced  thought  and  intellect 
of  American  womanhood,  goes  to  confession, 
and  feeds  the  lamp  of  the  Virgin  for  many 
months  together,  with  religious  regularity, 
and  remains  a  stout  Puritan  through  it  all : 
the  romancer's  tone  seeming  to  vary  and  al- 
ternate between  Why  should  we  believe  any- 
thing? and  Why  should  not  we  believe  every- 
thing ?  This  eclectic  and  speculative  posture 
of  mind  is  never  very  exacting  of  practice  and 
strict  rule  ;  and  thus  we  see  that  tlie  writer 
can  admire  a  great  deal  without  going  fur- 
ther, because  his  critical  tendencies  step  in 
whenever  fine  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
should  lead  to  some  results.  We  should  not 
make  these  comments  but  that  Mr.  Hawthorne 
is  careful  to  let  us  know  that,  much  as  he  ad- 
mired and  reverenced  our  cathedrals,  he  found 
it  did  not  suit  his  temperament  to  put  them 
to  their  legitimate  use ;  or  rather,  that  he 
could  always  put  them  to  a  better  purpose 
than  that  which  our  services  supply.  AVe 
are  sorry  to  say  that  he  has  never  anything 
civil  to  say  of  our  preachers  ;  indeed,  he  con- 
siders it  an  act  of  presumption  for  any  one  to 
preach  in  Westminster  Abbey,  to  be  punished 
on  his  part  by  a  careful  and  deliberate  with- 
drawal of  his  attention.  Nor  do  we  gather 
that  our  services  pleased  him  much  better  : 
and  this  not  from  any  Puritan  leanings, 
which  certainly  were  not  inspired  at  Salem, 
♦'the  frozen  purgatory  of  his  childhood;" 
for  he  alludes  with  a  shudder  to  "  the  severe 
and  sunless  remembrance  of  the  Sabbaths  of 
childhood,"  and  the  long  sermons  which  ho 
had  then  to  listen  to,  or  rather  to  sit  under. 
People  who  cast  off  the  form  of  the  religion 
of  their  childhood  are  too  apt  to  renounce  all 
forms  as  binding  on  themselves  individually. 
Mr.  Hawthorne  is  never  irreverent,  and  often 
talks  religiously,  but  his  tone  is  that  of  a 


looker-on,  not  of  one  himself  personally  con- 
cerned. He  hovers  about  our  sanctuaries, 
and  feels  their  influence,  and  personates  the 
swallow  and  the  sparrow  of  sacred  song,  where 
he  envies  the  jackdaws  their  airy  haunts 
among  pinnacles  and  buttresses;  but  to  go 
to  church,  after  the  pattern  of  ordinary 
Christians,  he  owns  to  be  beyond  him  : — 

"  Occasionally,  I  tried  to  take  out  the 
long-hoarded  sting  of  these  compunctious 
smarts,  by  attending  divine  service  in  the  open 
air.  On  a  cart  outside  of  the  Park  wall  (and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  at  two  or  three  corners  and 
secluded  spots  within  the  Park  itself)  a  Meth- 
odist preacher  uplifts  his  voice,  and  speedily 
gathers  a  congregation,  his  zeal  for  whose 
welfare  impels  the  good  man  to  such  earnest 
vociferation  and  toilsome  gesture  that  his 
perspiring  face  is  quickly  in  a  stew.  .  .  . 
If  I  smile  at  him,  be  it  understood  it  is  not 
in  scorn  ;  he  performs  his  sacred  office  more 
acceptably  than  many  a  prelate.  .  .  .  The 
miscellaneous  congregation  listen  with  every 
appearance  of  heartfelt  interest ;  and,  for  my 
own  part,  I  must  frankly  acknowledge  that  I 
never  found  it  possible  to  give  five  minutes' 
attention  to  any  other  English  preaching ;  so 
cold  and  commonplace  are  the  homilies  that 
pass  for  such  under  the  aged  roofs  of  churches; 
and  as  for  cathedrals,  the  sermon  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly diminutive  and  unimportant  part 
of  the  religious  services — ^if,  indeed,  it  be  con- 
sidered a  part — among  the  pompous  ceremo- 
nies, the  intonations,  the  resounding  and  lofty 
strains  of  the  choristers." — Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p. 
101. 

Such  passages  as  these  have  their  use.  As 
for  his  preference  for  the  Methodist's  per- 
spiring effusions,  his  commendation  is  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  sense  of  patronage  and  to 
the  power  of  escape  at  any  moment,  that  fa- 
cility of  getting  away,  and  lounging  off,  that 
easy  attention  while  standing,  which  at  onc<r 
make  out-of-door  preaching  popular,  and  gen- 
erally valueless  to  the  listener.  But  the  les- 
son we  derive  from  Mr,  Hawthorne's  contrast 
between  the  out-door  and  the  authorized 
preacher,  and  the  lino  of  his  preference,  is, 
that  the  fastidiously  refined,  the  professed 
judges  and  critics, — those  bugbears  to  the 
preacher, — must  never  be  considered  or  al- 
lowed to  weigh  one  moment  on  the  freedom 
of  pen  or  tongue.  At  best,  they  are  the 
most  hopeless  of  a  congregation  ;  and  if  they 
are  to  be  won  at  all,  it  is  by  disregarding 
them,  and  forgetting  their  possible  presence. 
There'is  a  perversity  in  superfine  people  which 
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makes  tbem  often  prefer  those  who  boldJy  or 
ignorantly  act  in  defiance  of  every  rule,  to 
Buch  as  respect  proprieties,  without  attaining 
to  absolute  elegance  and  finish.  Our  own 
taste,  and  not  the  supposed  refinement  of 
other  people,  should  be  the  one  and  only 
arbiter  of  style,  and  by  this  means  a  greater 
ardor  and  force  of  manner  may  be  sustained 
than  is  possible  to  one  afraid,  or  too  conscious, 
of  his  hearers,  as  preachers  to  cultivated  con- 
gregations are  so  often  tempted  to  be.  Not 
that  Mr.  Hawthorne  notes  in  the  manner  of 
our  clergy  any  consciousness  of  the  failings 
he  sees  in  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  man- 
ifest a  self-assertion  to  which  he  is  evidently 
not  accustomed  ;  and  bespeaks  of  their  "  be- 
ing assured  of  their  position,  as  clergymen  of 
the  Established  Church  invariably  are."  It 
must  console  us  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  did  not 
find  the  services  of  the  Kirk  during  his  tour 
in  Scotland  any  more  congenial  than  our  own, 
or  more  successful  in  receiving  his  attention. 
He  thus  consrratulates  himself  on  havino;  been 
saved  an  infliction  which  would  certainly  have 
been  severe : — 

"  The  next  forenoon  my  companion  put  me 
to  shame  by  attending  church,  after  vainly 
exhorting  me  to  do  the  like  ;  and  it  being  Sac- 
rament Sunday,  and  my  poor  friend  being 
wedged  into  the  further  end  of  a  closely-filled 
pew,  he  was  forced  to  stay  through  the  preach- 
ing of  four  several  sermons,  and  came  back 
perfectly  exhausted  and  desperate." — Ibid, 
vol.  i.  p.  57. 

We  said  at  starting  that  our  author  was 
soon  disenchanted.  So  soon  as  our  churches 
and  cathedrals  were  removed  from  dreamland, 
and  applied  to  a  definite  purpose,  the  charm 
lost  efiect  ;  and  no  doubt  the  shock,  when- 
ever imagination  has  to  give  way  to  reality, 
is  apt  to  be  great.  We  have  thought  it  good 
to  note  these  changes  whether  Mr.  Hawthorne 
praises  or  blames  us,  and  the  sum  and  con- 
clusion ought  to  make  us  satisfied  with  our 
place  in  the  world.  He,  at  any  rate,  agrees 
with  the  second  Charles's  decision,  that  Eng- 
land is  the  best  country  for  a  gentleman  to 
live  in.  Even  in  physical  comforts,  he  gives 
us  the  palm  :  he  praises  our  beef,  our  ale — 
even  our  dinners,  where  pains  are  lavished 
upon  them.  America  could  not  supply  the 
President's  table  with  such  mutton-chops  as 
were  served  up  to  him  at  Uttoxeter,  in  a 
dinner  charged  eighteenpence.  Even  our 
flowers  have  a  grace  and  a  richness  of  colof 
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to  which  he  is  not  accust')med  ;  but  perhapg 
here  his  commeudation  ends  ;  for,  passin 
from  flowers  to  fruit,  he  ridicules  our  sour 
plums  and  abortive  pears  and  apples,  and 
declares  he  has  never  eaten  an  English  fruit 
raised  in  the  open  air  that  couJd  compare  in 
flavor  with  a  Yankee  turnip.  And  this  satire 
we  write  with  a  certain  consciousness  and  re- 
gret, for  it  sometimes  seems  to  ourselves  that 
our  apples  and  pears  are  deteriorating,  and^ 
that  some  of  the  more  exquisite  kinds  are 
disappearing  from  our  orchards. 

The  conclusions  of  travellers  must  depend 
mainly  on  what  they  lay  themselves  out 
see.  Thus,  M.  Esquiros,  taking  our  fortunate 
geological  formations  as  his  guide,  passes 
from  one  scene  of  industry  and  prosperity  to 
another,  and  then  from  one  scene  of  natural 
amusement  to  another,  and,  seeing  the  cream 
of  all,  draws  a  flattering  picture,  satisfying 
to  our  self-love.  M.  Kohl,  in  like  manner, 
comes  to  be  pleased,  and  is  pleased  accord- 
ingly. He  is  even  struck  with  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  manners  of  our  maid-servants,  and 
draws  favorable  conclusions  from  them  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong.  Mr.  Hawthorne, 
too,  gives  our  bright  side,  but  with  a  jealousy, 
and  perhaps  also  an  insight,  wliich  foreignera 
can  scarcely  have.  For  Americans  are  nofc 
foreigners,  and  have  none  of  the  easy  candor 
of  mere  acquaintances.  They  are  jealous 
relatives :  they,  perhaps,  know  us  better  from- 
sharing  family  peculiarities,  but  they  own 
even  our  good  points  with  a  cavilling  grudg- 
ing and  half-grasping  spirit,  as  though  our 
good  things  were  more  theirs  than  ours 
Thus,  whatever  belonged  to  our  joint  ances 
tors  excites  Mr.  Hawthorne's  sentiment  and 
kindlier  emotions  :  our  subsequent  use  of 
these  possessions,  and  our  own  growth  since 
the  separation,  he  regards  with  now  and  then^ 
a  captious  ingenuity  of  fault-finding.  For 
instance,  he  is  so  determined  that  all  Eno-lish- 
men  shall  have  su  fibred  for  the  absence  of 
their  fiery  element  that  he  decides  on  his  own 
arbitrary  judgment  what  are  our  present  char- 
acteristics, and  nobody,  however  purely  Brit- 
ish in  descent  and  training,  is  an  Englishman 
who  detracts  from  his  standard,  which  is  a 
very  simple  way  of  proving  his  point.  It  has 
suited  very  well  with  the  temper  we  indicate, 
that  he  should  have  penetrated  to  our  dis- 
eights  and  degradations,  and  made  his  way  to 
purlieus  of  vice  and  wretchedness,  which  are, 
no  doubt,  a  grievous  blot  and  reproach,  but 
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which  we  have  little  doubt  may  exist  in  equal 
force  in  New  York  or  Boston,  for  anything  Mr. 
Hawthorne  knows,  because  he  could  not  there 
take  pains  to  ascertain  their  existence.  We 
are  not  complaining  :  -we  do  not  desire  dis- 
creditable secrets.  Let  who  will  know  them  ; 
but  we  think  we  detect  in  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
style  the  tone  of  a  man  unused  to  such  inves- 
tigations. He  professes  no  active  philan- 
thropy or  readiness  of  resource,  and  when  he 
sees  dirt  and  squalor  in  absolute,  undisputed 
ascendency,  can  only  propose  another  Deluge 
as  a  remedy.  However,  one  reason  for  our 
supremacy  in  these  evils  we  see  to  be  just : — 

"  The  dirt  of  a  poverty-stricken  English 
street  is  a  monstrosity  unknown  on  our  side 
the  Atlantic.  It  reigns  supreme  within  its 
own  limits,  and  is  inconceivable  everywhere 
be3'ond  them.  We  enjoy  the  great  advantage 
that  the  brightness  and  dryness  of  our  atmos- 
phere keep  everything  clean  that  the  sun 
shines  upon,  converting  the  larger  portion 
of  our  impurities  into  transitory  dust,  which 
the  next  wind  can  sweep  away,  in  contrast 
with  the  damp,  adhesive  grime  that  incorpo- 
rates itself  with  all  surfaces  (unless  continu- 
ally and  painfully  cleansed)  in  the  chill  moist- 
xxm  of  the  English  air.  .  .  It  is  beyond  the 
resources  of  wealth  to  keep  the  smut  away 
from  its  premises  or  ks  own  fingers'  ends ; 
and  as  for. Poverty,  it  surrenders  itself  to  the 
dark  influence  without  a  struggle.  Along 
with  disastrous  circumstances,  pinching  need, 
adversity  so  lengthened  out  as  to  constitute 
the  rule  of  life,  there  comes  a  certain  chill 
depression  of  the  spirits,  which  seems  espe- 
cially to  shudder  at  cold  water.  In  view  of  so 
wretohod  a  state  of  things,  we  accept  the  an- 
cient Deluge,  not  merely  as  an  insulated 
phenomenon,  but  as  a  periodical  necessity, 
and  acknowledge  that  nothing  less  than  a 
general  washing-day  could  suffice  to  cleanse 
the  slovenly  Old  World  of  its  moral  and  ma- 
terial dirt."— Ibid.  vol.  ji.  p.  186. 

Then  follow  gin-shops,  pawnbrokers'  estab- 
lishments, and  the  sordid,  unwholesome  shops 
of  the  destitute,  and  scenes  of  low  life  in  the 
streets,  given  by  one  to  whom  such  scenes 
came  as  more  absolutely  a  feature  of  the 
Old  World  than  some  of  our  travellers  in  New 
England  would  be  willing  to  allow.  Still,  it 
•  is  well  to  learn  and  ponder  over  the  impres- 
sion the  abject  life  that  haunts  so  many  a 
locality  in  London  and  our  great  cities  makes 
upon  a  stranger,  and  the  sinking  heart  it 
brings.  After  hinting  at  the  miserable  lodg- 
ing in  garrets  and  cellars  of  this  population, 


and  the  swarms  of  children  that  people  the 
I  streets,  we  read, — 

I      "It  might  almost  make  a  man  doubt  the 
j  existence  of  his  own  soul  to  observe  how  Na- 
i  ture  has  flung  these  little  wretches  into  the 
I  street,  and  left  them  there,  so  evidently  re- 
'  garding  them  as  nothing  worth,  and  how  all 
j  mankind  acquiesce  in  the  great  Mother's  es- 
i  tiiuate  of  her  ofl'spring.      For,  if  they  are  to 
i  have  no  immortality,  what  superior  claim  can 
J I  assert  for  mine  ?    And  how  difficult  to  be- 
j  lieve  that  anything  so  precious  as  a  germ  of 
immortal  growth  can  have  been  buried  under 
this  dirt-heap — plunged  into  this  cesspool  of 
misery  and  vice  !     As  often  as  I  beheld  the 
scene,  it  affected  me  with  surprise  and  loath- 
some interest  much  resembling,  though  in  a 
far  intenser  degree,  the  feeling  with  which, 
when  a  boy,  I  used  to  turn  over  a  plank  or  an 
old  log  that  had  long  lain  on  the  damp  ground, 
and  found  a  vivacious  multitude  of  unclean 
and  devilish-looking   insects   scampering  to 
and  fro  beneath  it.     Without  an  infinite  faith, 
there  seemed  as  much  prospect  of  a  blessed 
futurity   for  those  hideous  bugs  and  many- 
footed  worms  as  for  these  brethren  of  our  hu- 
manity, and  co-heirs  of  all  our  heavenly  in- 
heritance.    Ah  !  what  a  mystery  !  " — Ibid, 
vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

This  is  an  expressive  passage  :  but  the 
mystery  is  not  confined  to  the  Old  World. 
Wherever  man  collects  in  sufficient  numbers, 
there  is  room  for  the  same  sad  wonder,  the 
same  trial  of  faith.  The  ready  recourse  to 
blows,  the  tendency  to  batter  one  another's 
persons,  which  he  sees  in  these  dismal  re- 
gions, more  especially  in  the  women,  con- 
firms Mr.  Hawthorne's  view  of  a  radical  dif- 
ference between  his  country  and  ours  in  this 
particular.  He  thinks  he  sees  in  the  Eng- 
lish people  an  honest  tendency,  in  case  of 
disagreement,  to  use  their  hands, — a  charge 
which,  however  disgraceful  in  some  of  its  re- 
sults, we  are  not  disposed  to  resent,  as  hav- 
ing something  primitive  and  natural  in  it. 
We  like  the  morale  of  that  people  better 
where  the  women  (supposing  it  to  be  so) 
have  recourse  to  their  hands  when  provoked 
than  another  where  the  men  under  similar 
trials  stick  with  the  bowie-knife  or  shoot  with 
the  pistol,  though  this  argues  a  step  further 
in,  shall  we  say,  civilization,  or  further  from 
the  rude  simplicity  of  instinct.  For  no  doubt 
it  is  civilization  which  teaches  us  to  discard 
our  natural  weapons  for  artificial  ones.  Our 
author  confirms  his  view  by  an  example, 
which  we  adduce  as  a  warning.    Let  the 
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English   ladies  learn   what  they   can   from 
their  enemies : — 

"  Whoever  has  seen  a  crowd  of  English 
ladies  (for  instance,  at  the  door  of  theSistine 
Chapel  in  Holy  Week)  will  be  satisfied  that 
their  belligerent  propensities  are  kept  in 
abeyance  only  by  a  merciless  rigor  on  the 
part  of  society.  It  requires  a  vast  deal  of 
refinement  to  spiritualize  their  large  physical 
endowments." — Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  197. 

His  researches  in  this  direction  lead  him  to 
go  over  a  union  workhouse,  in  which  he  does 
justice  to  the  cleanliness  and  general  manage- 
ment. There  the  children,  in  spite  of  the 
care  bestowed  on  them,  again  painfully  affect 
his  sensibilities,  as  workhouse  children,  how- 
ever physically  well-cared  for,  are  very  apt 
to  do.  After  surveying  a  hundred  poor,  dis- 
eased little  wretches,  almost  all  foundlings, 
he  owns  that  he  can  only  have  recourse  to 
his  former  suggestion  (being  as  he  owns  un- 
inventivo  of  remedies  for  the  evils  that  force 
themselves  on  his  perception) , — a  new  Deluge. 
If  only  every  one  of  them  could  be  drowned 
to-night  instead  of  being  put  tenderly  to 
l)ed !  In  connection  with  this  desolate  pic- 
ture of  humanity  is  a  little  scene,  which  we 
give  as  a  specimen  of  our  author's  manner  ; 
and  that  no  doubt  would  have  mingled  itself 
in  the  plot  of  the  unwritten  romance  : — 

"  By  and  by,  we  came  to  the  ward  where 
the  children  were  kept,  and  on  entering  which 
we  saw,  in  the  first  place,  several  unlovely 
and  unwholesome  little  people,  lazily  playing 
together  in  a  courtyard.  And  here  a  singular 
incommodity  befell  one  member  of  our  party. 
Among  the  children  was  a  wretched,  pale, 
half-torpid  little  thing  (about  six  years. old, 
perhaps,  but  I  know  not  whether  boy  or  girl) , 
with  a  humor  in  its  eyes  and  face,  which,  the 
governor  said,  was  the  scurvy,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  bedim  its  powers  of  vision  ;  so  that 
it  toddled  about  gropingly,  as  if  in  quest  of 
it  did  not  precisely  know  what.  This  child 
— this  sickly,  wretched,  humor-eaten  infant, 
the  offspring  of  unspeakable  sin  and  sorrow, 
whom  it  must  have  required  several  genera- 
tions of  guilty  progenitors  to  render  so  pitia- 
ble an  object  as  we  beheld  it — immediately 
took  an  unaccountable  fancy  to  the  gentleman 
just  hinted  at.  It  prowled  about  him  like  a 
pet  kitten,  rubbing  against  his  legs,  follow- 
ing everywhere  at  his  heels,  pulling  at  his 
coat-tails,  and,  at  last,  exerting  all  the  speed  : 
that  its  poor  limbs  were  capable  of,  got  di-  \ 
rectly  before  him,  and  held  forth  its  arms,  | 
mutely  insisting  on  being  taken  up.  It  said  j 
not  a  word,  being,  perhaps,  under-witted  and 


incapable  of  prattle.  But  it  smiled  up  in  big 
face, — ^a  sort  of  woful  gleam  was  that  smile, 
.through  the  sickly  blotches  that  covered  its 
features, — and  found  means  to  express  such 
a  perfect  confidence  that  it  was  going  to  be 
fondled  and  made  muth  of,  that  there  was  no 
possibility  in  a  human  heart  disappointing  its 
expectation.  It  was  as  if  God  had  promised 
the  poor  child  this  favor  on  behalf  of  that  in- 
dividual, and  he  was  bound  to  fulfil  the  con- 
tract, or  else  no  longer  call  himself  a  man 
among  men.  Nevertheless,  it  could  be  no 
easy  thing  for  him  to  do,  he  being  a  person 
burdened  with  more  than  an  Englishman's 
customary  reserve, — shy  of  actual  contact  with 
human  beings,  afflicted  with  a  peculiar  dis- 
taste for  whatever  was  ugly,  and,  further- 
more, accustomed  to  that  habit  of  observation 
from  an  insulated  standpoint  which  is  said 
(but,  I  hope,  erroneously)  to  have  the  ten- 
dency of  putting  ice  into  the  blood. 

"  So  I  watched  the  struggle  in  his  mind 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  am  seriously 
of  opinion  that  he  did  an  heroic  act,  and  ef- 
fected more  than  he  dreamed  of  toward  his 
final  salvation  when  he  took  up  the  loathsome 
child  and  caressed  it  as  tenderly  as  if  he  had 
been  its  father.  To  be  sure,  we  all  smiled  at 
him  at  the  time,  but,  doubtless,  would  hav 
acted  pretty  much  the  same  in  a  similar  stre 
of  circumstances.  The  child,  at  any  rate 
appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  bis  behavior 
for,  when  he  had  held  it  a  considerable  timi 
and«et  it  down,  it  still  favored  him  with  i 
company,  keeping  fast  hold  of  his  forefinge; 
till  we  reached  the  confines  of  the  place 
And,  on  our  return  through  the  courtyard 
after  visiting  another  part  of  the  establish 
ment,  here  again  was  this  little  Wretched 
ness  waiting  for  its  victim,  with  a  smile  o 
joyful  and  yet  dull  recognition  about  iti 
scabby  mouth  and  its  rheumy  eyes.  No  doub 
the  child's  mission  in  rcforence  to  our  friend 
was  to  remind  him  that  he  was  responsible 
in  his  degree  for  all  the  sufferings  and  misde- 
meanors of  the  world  in  which  he  lived,  an 
was  not  entitled  to  look  upon  a  particle  of 
its  dark  calamity  as  if  it  were  none  of  hii 
concern  :  theolispring  of  a  brother's  iniquity 
being  his  own  blood-relation,  and  the  guilt 
likewise  a  burden  on  him,  unless  he  expiated 
it  by  better  deeds." — Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  224. 

All  this  is  very  fairly  to  be  made  out  oti 
the  incident ;  yet  we  recognize  a  gift  not  lav-; 
ishly  bestowed  upon  men,  in  this  combinec 
insight  into  all  there  was  to  see  and  all  theM 
was  to  feel. 

The  Americans  have  a  reputation  for  smooth, 
fluent  oratory,  and  Mr.  Hawthorne,  in  hia 
remarks,  grants  them,  rather  than  claims  for  . 
them,  this  distinction.     In  contrast  with  his 
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countryman 'h  periods,  he  is  astonished  at  the 
ragged  and  shapeless  utterances  of  English- 
men, but  does  not  seem  to  care  much  for  the 
fluency  with  which  he  contrasts  it.  We  can 
well  believe  that  the  turbid  oratory  to  which 
their  political  institutions  reduce  them  may  , 
be  distasteful  to  a  fastidious  mind,  honestly 
careful  to  express  its  real  sentiments.  With 
regard  to  his  experience  of  our  powers  in  this 
field,  it  is  curious  to  contrast  it  with  that  of 
M.  Esquiros,  who  attributes  to  debating-clubs 
"  the  gift  of  facile  execution  among  the  Eng- 
lish." We  side  with  Mr.  Hawthorne.  We 
have  a  few  orators ;  but  mo^t  Englishmen 
whose  opinions  are  worth  hearing  have  a 
touch  of  the  roughness  attributed  to  the  na- 
tion : — 

"  It  is  inconceivable,  indeed,  what  ragged 
and  shapeless  utterances  most  Englishmen  are 
satisfied  to  give  vent  to,  without  attempting 
anything  like  artistic  shape,  but  clapping  a 
patch  here  and  another  there,  and  ultimately 
getting  out  what  they  want  to  say ,  and  gener- 
ally with  a  result  of  suflBciency  of  good  sense, 
but  in  some  such  disorganized  mass,  as  if  they 
had  thrown  it  up  rather  than  spoken  it.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  this  was  almost  as  much  by 
choice  as  necessity.  An  Englishman,  ambi- 
tious of  public  favor,  should  not  be  too.8mooth. 
If  an  orator  is  glib,  his  countrymen  distrust 
him.  They  dislike  smartness.  The  stronger 
and  heavier  his  thoughts  the  better,  provided 
there  be  an  element  of  commonplace  running 
through  them  ;  and  any  rough  yet  never  vul- 
gar force  of  expression,  such  as  would  knock 
an  opponent  down  if  it  hit  him,  only  it 
must  not  be  too  personal,  is  altogether  to 
their  taste ;  but  a  studied  neatness  of  lan- 
guage, or  other  such  superficial  graces,  they 
cannot  abide.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  I  partly 
agree  with  them,  and,  if  I  cared  for  any  oratory 
whatever,  should  be  as  likely  to  applaud  theirs 
as  our  own.  When  an  English  speaker  sits 
down,  you  feel  that  you  have  been  listening 
to  a  real  man,  and  not  to  an  actor  ;  his 
sentiments  have  a  wholesome  earth-smell  in 
them  ;  though  very  likely  this  apparent  nat- 
uralness is  as  much  an  art  as  what  we  expend 
in  rounding  a  sentence  or  elaborating  a  pero- 
ration."—Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 

We  are  surprised  at  his  next  observation, 
w  hich  certainly  would  not  answer  to  many  a 
private  experience : — 

"It  is  one  good  eflTect  of  this  inartificial 
style,  that  nobody  in  England  seems  to  feel 
any  shyness  about  shovelling  the  untrimmed 
and  untrimmable  ideas  out  of  his  mind  for 
the  benefit  of  an  audience. — Idem. 
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Then  follows  more  than  one  amusing  de- 
scription of  the  author's  own  state  of  mind 
when  compelled,  as  representative  of  the 
American  nation,  to  respond  to  some  health 
or  sentiment.  At  the  lord  mayor's  table  he 
was  called  upon,,  in  contempt,  as  he  avers,  of 
solemn  promises  to  be  left  in  peace,  to  ac- 
knowledge a  compliment  to  his  own  literary 
and  commercial  attainments.  The  mode  in 
which  he  received  and  responded  to  the  sum- 
mons closes  the  volume  with  startling  and  ef- 
fective abruptness,  and  is  safe  to  secure  an 
amount  of  sympathy  from  his  English  read- 
ers : — 

' '  As  soon  as  the  lord  mayor  began  to 
speak,  I  rapped  upon  my  mind,  and  it  gavO 
forth  a  hollow  sound,  being  absolutely  empty 
of  appropriate  ideas.  I  never  thought  of  lif\- 
tening  to  the  speech,  because  I  knew  it  all 
beforehand  in  twenty  repetitions  from  other 
lips,  and  was  aware  that  it  would  not  ofier  a 
single  suggestive  point.  In  this  dilemma  I 
tu>rned  to  one  of  my  three  friends,  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  knew  to  possess  an  enviable  flow 
of  silver  speech,  and  obtested  him,  by  what- 
ever he  deemed  holiest,  to  give  me  at  least  an 
available  thought  or  two  to  start  with,  and, 
once  afloat,  I  would  trust  to  my  guardian  an- 
gel for  enabling  me  to  flounder  ashore  again. 
He  advised  me  to  begin  with  some  remarks 
complimentary  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  ex- 
pressive of  the  hereditary  reverence  in  which 
his  office  was  held  —  at  least,  my  friend 
thought  there  would  be  no  harm  in  giving 
his  lordship  this  little  sugar-plum,  whether 
quite  the  fact  or  no — was  held  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritan  forefathers.  Thence,  if 
I  liked,  getting  flexible  with  the  oil  of  my 
own  eloquence,  I  might  easily  slide  off  into 
the  momentous  subject  of  the  relations  be- 
tween England  and  x\merica,  to  which  his 
lordship  had  made  such  weighty  allusion. 

"Seizing  this  handful  of  straw  with  a 
death-grip,  and  bidding  my  three  friends 
bury  me  honorably,  I  got  upon  my  legs  to 
save  both  countries,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
The  tables  roared  and  thundered  at  me,  and 
suddenly  were  silent  again.  But  as  I  havo 
never  happened  to  stand  in  a  position  of 
greater  dignity  and  peril,  I  deem  it  a  strata- 
gem of  sage  policy  here  to  close  these  sketches, 
leaving  myself  still  erect  in  so  heroic  an  atti- 
tude."—Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  298. 

We  have  not  dwelt  upon  some  inaccura- 
cies, and  conclusions  with  no  ground  for  them, 
because  these  are  a  matter  of  course  in  every 
cursory  survey  of  a  new  country.  In  every 
traveller's  observations,  a  fair  proportion  must 
be  owing  to  the  merest  accident,  or  to  the 
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chance  humor  of  the  relater.  Thus,  we  do 
not  imagine  that  the  next  American  sojourn- 
ing at  Lichfield  will  notice  that  all  the  old 
women  courtesy  to  him,  even  without  hope  of 
that  sixpence  for  which  Mr.  Hawthorne  says 
the  whole  population  of  England  is  craving, 
or  that  he  will  feel  himself  more  stared  at  in 
Uttoseter  than  it  had  ever  befallen  him  to  be 
]>efore.  There  is  a  chance  of  a  passing  im- 
pression having  truth  in  it ;  and  therefore  it 
is  not  unfair  to  note  it  down,  adding,  as  such 
ventures  do,  so  much  spirit  to  the  narrative. 
Taking  our  own  view  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
mpressions,  we  can  scarcely  call  ourselves  dis- 
satisfied. There  are,  no  doubt,  many  unpleas- 
ant things  to  digest  as  we  can  ;  and  he  often 
talks  of  the  English  people  with  a  positive 
alienation.  But'  the  more  these  passages 
evince  an  ineradicable  prejudice,  the  more  the  , 
admissions  of  our  good  points  extracted  from 
his  candor  gain  in  value ;  and  there  are  be- 
sides  many  warm  volantary  testimonies    to 


I  English  hospitalitj',  English  integrity,  Eng- 
lish friendship,  and  English  feeling,  which 
engage — indeed,  compel — our  kindly  feeling 
toward  our  author.  Yet  we  suspect  he  does 
not  mean  to  tread  again  on  British  ground  : 
this  book  is  a  farewell-  He  dare  not  again 
face  the  ladies  ;  and  knowing  it  to  be  human 
nature — man's  as  well  as  woman's — to  retain 
satire  and  vituperation  longer  in  the  memory 
than  the  more  ordinary  language  of  civility 
and  compliment,  he  might  doubt  his  general 
reception  on  a  second  visit.  But  tlje  work  is, 
as  every  genuine  record  of  impressions  on  im- 
portant subjects  and  vast  scenes  of  action  must 
be,  a  useful  and  suggestive  book.  It  tells  us 
something  even  of  ourselves,  as  reflected  in  a 
mind  trained  under  influences  opposite  iu 
many  respects  to  our  own,  and  iu  is  a  valuable 
lesson  in  habits  of  American  thought,  as  ex- 
pressed with  much  versatility  and  many  graces 
of  style  by  one  of  New  England's  model 
men. 


Pluiology;  or,  the  Theory  of  the  Efforts  to  Sat- 
isfy Human  Wants:  W.  E.  Hearn,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy  iu 
the  University  of  Melbourne.  1864.  Mac- 
millan  &  Co. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  contributions 
■which  our  colonies  are  beginning  to  make.  Not 
long  since  Ih\  Woolley,  of  the  Sydney  University, 
sent  home  a  collection  of  scholarly  essays.  Now 
we  have  a  sound  and  solid  treatise  on  Political 
Economy  from  the  Melbourne  University.  This 
is  not  only  a  well-written  work,  but  seems  to  us 
in  many  respects  in  advance  of  the  treatises  of  the 
day,  including  on  certain  points  even  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill's  great  work.  The  second  title  Cicactly  ex- 
presses Dr.  Hearn's  view  of  economy  as  the  bal- 
ancing of  efibrt  against  want.  He  begins  with 
a  review  of  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  human  wants, 
a  subject  which  John  Mill  professedly,  but  not 
really,  banishes  from  the  science.  Labor  and  its 
aids — such  as  capital,  invention,  co-operation — 
are  then  considered  in  due  order,  and  he  treats 
with  great  insiglit  the  general  subject  of  the  or- 
ganization of  society.  It  is  curious  that  one  of 
the  ablest  theories  of  economy  we  had  pi*eviously 
seen — namely,  the  "  Traite  Theorique  et  Pra- 
tique," by  M.  Conrcelle  de  Leneuil — was  also  a 
colonial  proiluction,  the  writer  being  a  professor 
in  the  Chilian  University.  Perhaps  there  is 
something  in  the  development  of  a  colony  that 
norurishes  studies  of  the  kind.     But  if  we  com- 


pare the  works  in  question,  the  one  is  strongly 
marked  by  that  ingenuity  and  wildness  w'hich 
can  only  be  desci'ibed  as  French,  while  the  other, 
though  called  a  theory,  is  yet  distinguished  by 
the  careful  adherence  to  facts.  The  spirits  of 
Descartes  and  Bacon,  still  rule  the  two  leadiii^ 
nations  of  the  world. — Spectator. 


Among  the  most  striking  projecrta  that  have 
recently  challenged  attention  in  France  is  the 
erection  of  an  English  theatre.  It  is  proposed 
that  a  theatre  of  great  architectural  beauty 
should  be  built  iu  Paris,  for  the  performance, 
more  especially,  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Eng- 
lish drama,  but  also,  at  various  periods  of  the 
year,  of  the  most  effective  plays  in  the  Oerman, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  repertory — all,  of  course, 
by  companies  selected  from  the  various  countries 
named.  The  prospectus  asserts  that  there  is  fair 
prospect,  in  what  it  terms  the  "  modern  Baby- 
lon," for  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise  ;  and 
reckons  confidently  on  ample  patronage,  from 
the  emperor  downward.  If  the  project  should 
ever  be  realized,  Paris  will  have  one  of  the  most 
majrnificent,  luxurious,  and  comfortable  theatres, 
half  play,  half  club  house,  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Up  to  this  moment,  however,  we 
have  only  the  gorgeous  project  wherewith  to  be 
dazzled. 


WAR. '^HOW    ARE    YOU,    SANITARY? 
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WAE. 

BY   NICHOLAS  MIC  HELL. 

0  War,  howe'er  we  gild  thee,  foulest  form 
That  walks  our  beautiful  and  favored  world  ! 
Ay,  blacker  made  for  glory,  that  around  thee 
Darts  brilliant  beams  to  veil  thy  hideousness, 
And  places  on  thy  head  a  crown  that  looks 
Of  laurel  firmed  ;  but,  ah  !  of  poison-leaves, 
Weeping  more  venom  than  the  upas-bough — 
"A  funeral  wreath,  and  dabbled  all  with  blood. 

But  thou  must  live,  0  hydra-headed  War  ! 
Despite  our  maledictions  ;  Virtue  rears 
The  trenchant  sword  ;  but,  less  than  Hercules, 
She  cannot  lop  thy  hundred  heads  away  ; 
Love  cannot  charm  thee,  deadly  monster.  War, 
To  trance  that  long  endures  ;  calm  Wisdom  fails 
To  smooth  the  horrors  of  thy  stormy  front  ; 
And  e'en  Religion  may  not  drive  thee  back 
To  thy  primeval  hell.     While  Crime  stalks  here, 
Thou,  her  grim  ofiFspring,  wilt  be  rampant  too. 
Thou  liv'st  on  human  passions,  hence  thy  food, 
Since  passions  still  must  rage,  shall  never  fail : 
So  long  as  man  doth  scheme  to  rise  o'er  man. 
And  resth'ss  Avarice  grasps  what  is  not  his, 
Thy  reign  will  last,  earth's  fiery  spirits  doomed 
Thy  sport,  thy  victims,  and,  like  Indian  priests, 
Following,    well-pleased,    to   death,   thy   blood- 
stained car. 

The  deadly  struggle  on  that  Southern  plain 
Had  ceased  its  terrors  ;  lines  of  furious  men 
No  longer   clashed   with   lines  ;   the  sword   no 

more 
Hewed  crimson  rents  through  which  men's  souls 

might  pass. 
Before  their  time,  into  eternity. 
No  longer  to  the  shaken,  answering  hills. 
The  fire-mouthed  cannon  roared  ;   the  smoke's 

dun  veil. 
Drawn  o'er  the  field  by  Havoc's  joyous  hand. 
To  hide  the  bleeding  hecatombs  of  death. 
Had  melted  off,  like  some  black  nightmare-dream. 
Now  came  the  sight  more  horrible,  more  dread. 
Than  e'en  the  battle's  tumult.     Now  white  Pain 
Lay  writhing  on  the  soil,  where  late  in  pride 
The  victim  struck  for  glory  ;  now  the  groans 
Of  dying  men,  called  heroes,  murmured  low, 
Broken  anon  by  some  sharp,  sudden  shriek 
Of  agony,  no  effort  might  control  ; 
With  fruitless  cries  for  help,  and  cries  of  thirst 
From   men   in   bleeding   tortai*e.      Looks  from 

some 
Harrowed  e'en  more  than  sight  of  body's  pang — 
Looks  that  betrayed  the  soul's  intense  despair. 
Here  mourned  the  stripling,  who  would  never 

now 
The  dear-loved  maiden  to  the  altar  lead  ; 
There  wept  the  son,  who  never  more  should  see 
The  aged  sire,  or  kiss  the  mother's  cheek  ; 
And  there  the  father,  never  more  to  clasp 
The  babes  that  would  be  orphans.     Livid  heaps 
Of   what    that   morn    were    bounding,    joyous 

frames. 
With  hearts  brisk  beating  to  the  voice  of  hope. 
Lay  stark  and  cold — poor  hands  and  icy  brows. 
Dabbled  with  blood,  and  eyes,  so  glassy-still, 
"'•'ixed  by  the  thought  in  which  the  sufferer  died. 


Thou  moon,  uprising  with  calm,  silvery  ray. 
Pause  on  thy  course,  withhold  thy  gentle  light ; 
'Tis  not  for  thee,  sweet  vestal,  with  thy  brow 
Of  meekness,  peace,  and  purity,  to  view 
Such  scene  of  fear  and  horror.     Veil  your  eyes. 
Ye  wakening  stars  !  nor  let  your  holy  beams, 
Meet  to  illume  Elysium,  tremble  here. 
Come,  saddest  spectres  from  Cimmerian  realmaj 
Come,  blackest  clouds  that  curtain  Hades'  gulf! 
And  pall  the  scene  that  deadly  War  hath  made. 
— JVew  Monthly  Magazine. 


"HOW  ARE  YOU,   SANITARY?" 

Down  the  picket-guardedlane 
Rolled  the  comfort-laden  wain. 
Cheered  by  shouts  that  shook  the  plain, 

Soldier-like  and  merry — 
Phrases  such  as  camps  may  teach. 
Sabre  cuts  of  Saxon  speech. 
Such  as  "  Bully  !  "  "  Them's  the  peach  !  '* 

"  Wade  in,  Sanitary  !  " 

Right  and  left  the  caissons  drew 
As  the  car  went  lumbering  through, 
Quick  succeeding  in  review 

Squadrons  military — 
Sunburnt  men,  with  beards  like  frieze. 
Smooth-faced  boys,  and  cries  like  these, — 
"  U.  S.  San.  Com."     «♦  That's  the  cheese  !  " 

"  Piiss  in.  Sanitary." 

In  such  cheer  it  struggled  on. 
Till  the  battle-front  was  won  ; 
Then  the  car,  its  journey  done, 

Lo  !  wjis  stationary. 
And  where  bullets  whistling  fly, 
Came  the  sadder,  fainter  cry, 
"  Help  us,  brothers,  ere  we  die  ; 

Save  us.  Sanitary." 

Such  the  work.  The  phantom  flies. 
Wrapped  in  battle-clouds  that  rise ; 
But  the  hero's  dying  eyes. 

Veiled  and  visionary. 
See  the  jasper  gates  swung  wide  ; 
See  the  parted  throng  outside  ; 
Hear  a  voice  to  those  that  ride, — 

"  Pass  in,  Sanitary." 

F.  B.  Harte. 
Sap  Francisco. 


Thou'rt  down,  low  down,  poor  heart — 

At  bottom  of  the  hill  ; 
The  prudent  friends  who  knew  thee 
When  Fortune  seemed  to  woo  thee 

Are  true  to  Fortune  still. 
.So  deeply  art  thou  fallen. 

Who  once  did  soar  so  high, 
That  beggars  of  thy  bounty 

Look  proud  and  pass  thee  by  ; 
And  former  boon  companions 

Whisper  thy  name  and  frown — 
"  The  ways  of  heaven  are  righteous— - 

So — kick  him — he  is  down  !  " 

— Charles  Mackat. 
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PART   VI. — CHAPTER   XX. 
THE  minister's  VISIT. 

While  Tony  was  absent  that  morning  from 
home,  Mrs.  Butler  had  a  visit  from  Dr.  Stew- 
art ;  he  came  over,  he  said,  to  see  Tony,  and 
ask  the  news  of  what  he  had  done  in  Euf^^land. 
"  I  hope,  ma'am,"  said  he, — and  there  was 
something  dry  and  reserved  in  his  manner, — 
"  I  hope,  ma'am,  your  son  has  brought  you 
good  tidings  of  his  late  journey.  A  big  city 
is  a  big  temptation,  and  we  dinna  want  temp- 
tations in  this  world  of  ours." 

"  I  know  it  well,  doctor,"  said  she,  with 
a  sigh,  "  and  if  it  had  been  any  other  than 
Tony —  Ah,  doctor !  why  do  you  shake  your 
head? — you  make  me  think  you've  heard 
something  or  other.     What  is  it,  sir?  " 

"  It's  just  nothing  at  all,  Mrs.  Butler,  but 
your  own  fears,  and  very  proper  fears,  too, 
they  are,  for  a  young  lad  that  goes  away  from 
home  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  to  such 
a  place  too.  Ah,  me!  "  cried  he,  in  a  sort 
of  apostrophe  ;  "  it's  not  so  easy  to  be  in  grace 
down  about  Charing  Cross  and  the  Haymar- 
ket." 

"  You're  just  frightening  me,  Dr.  Stewart, 
that's  what  it  is  3'ou  are  doing." 

"  And  I  say  it  again,  ma'am,  it's  yourself 
is  the  cause  o'  it  all.  But  tell  me  what  suc- 
cess he  has  had  ;  has  he  seen  Sir  Harry  El- 
phinstone?  " 

*'  That  he  has,  and  seen  a  greater  than  Sir 
Harry  ;  he  has  come  back  with  a  fine  place, 
doctor  ;  he's  to  be  one  of  the  Queen's — I  for- 
get whether  they  call  them  couriers  or  mes- 
sengers—that bring  the  State  despatches  all 
over  the  world  ;  and  as  poor  dear  Tony  says, 
it's  a  place  that  was  made  for  him,  for  they 
don't  want  Greek  or  Latin,  or  any  more  book- 
learning  than  a  country  gentleman  should 
have.  What  are  you  sighing  about.  Dr. 
Stewart?  There's  nothing  to  sigh  over  get- 
ting five,  maybe  six,  hundred  a  year." 

"  I  was  not  sighing;  I  was  only  thinkin'. 
x\nd  when  is  he  to  begin  this  new  life?  " 

"  If  you  are  sighing  over  the  fall  it  is  for  a 
Butler,  one  of  his  kith  and  kin,  taking  a  very 
humble  place,  you  may  just  spare  your  feel- 
ings, doctor  ;  for  there  are  others  as  good  as 
himself  in  the  same  employ." 

"  And  what  does  Sir  Arthur  say  to  it, 
ma'am?  "  asked  he,  as  it  were  to  divert  her 
thoughts  into  another  course. 

"  Well,  if  you  must  know,  Dr,  Stewart," 
said  slie,  drawing  herself  up  and  smoothing  | 


down  her  dress  with  dignity,  "  we  have  ven- 
tured to  take  this  step  without  consulting 
Sir  Arthur,  or  any  of  his  family." 

A  somewhat  long  silence  ensued.  At  last 
she  said,  "  If  Tony  was  at  home,  doctor,  he'd 
tell  you  how  kindly  his  father's  old  friend 
received  him — taking  up  stories  of  long  ago, 
and  calling  him  Watty,  just  as  he  used  to  do. 
And  so  if  they  did  not  give  my  poor  boy  a 
better  place,  it  was  because  there  was  noth- 
ing just  ready  at  the  moment,  perhaps,  or 
nothing  to  fit  him  ;  for,  as  Sir  Harry  said, 
laughingly,  «  We  can't  make  you  a  bishop,  I 
fear.'" 

"  I  dinna  see  anything  against  it,"  mut- 
tered the  old  minister,  not  sorry  for  the 
chance  of  a  shot  against  Episcopacy. 

"I'm  thinking,  Dr.  Stewart, "said  she,  tart- 
ly, "  that  your  rheumatism  must  be  troub- 
ling you  to-day  ;  and  indeed,  I'm  ashamed  to 
say  I  never  asked  you  how  the  pains  were !  " 

"■  I  might  be  better  and  I  might  be  worse, 
ma'am,"  was  the  qualified  reply,  and  again 
came  a  pause. 

"  Tony  was  saying  the  other  day,  doctor," 
resumed  she,  "that  if  you  will  try  a  touch  of 
what  he  calls  the  white  oils." 

"  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  him,  Mrs.  But- 
ler ;  he  put  a  touch  of  the  same  white  oils  on 
my  pony  one  day,  and  the  beast  that  was  al- 
ways a  lamb  before  just  kicked  me  over  his 
head  when  I  got  into  the  saddle." 

"  You  forget,  doctor,  you  are  not  a  beast  of 
burden  yourself." 

"  We're  all  beasts  of  birrden,  ma'am — all 
of  us — even  the  best,  if  there  be  any  best ! 
heavy  laden  wi'  our  sins,  and  bent  down  wi' 
our  transgressions.  No,  no,"  added  he,  with  a 
slight  asperity,  "I'll  have  none  of  his  white 
oils." 

"  Well,  you  know  the  proverb,  doctor, — 
'He  that  winna  use  the  means  must  bear  the 
moans.'  " 

" 'Tis  a  saying  that  hasna  much  sense  in 
it,"  said  the  doctor,  crankiiy  ;  "  for  who's  to 
say  when  the  means  is  blessed?  " 

Here  was  a  point  that  offered  so  wide  a  field 
for  discussion  that  the  old  lady  did  not  dare 
to  make  a  rejoinder. 

"  I'll  be  going  to  Derry  to-morrow,  Mrs. 
Butler,"  resumed  he,  "  if  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you." 

"  Going  to  Derry,  doctor?  that's  a  long 
road  for  you  !  ' ' 

"  So  it  is,  ma'am  ;  but  I'm  going  to  fetch 
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back  my  dochter  Dolly  ;  she's  to  come  by  the 
packet  to-morrow  evening." 

"  Dolly  coming  home  !  How  is  that  ?  You 
did  not  expect  her  ;  did  you  ?  " 

"  Not  till  I  got  her  letter  this  morning; 
and  that's  what  made  me  come  over  to  ask  if 
Tony  had  maybe  told  you  something  about 
how  she  was  looking,  and  what  sort  of  spirits 
she  seemed  in  ;  for  her  letter's  very  short — 
only  eays,  '  I've  got  a  kind  of  longing  to  be 
back  again,  dear  father  ;  as  the  song  says, 
"It's  hame,  and  it's  hame,  and  it's  hame  I  fain 
wad  be  ;  "  and  as  I  know  well  there  will  be 
an  open  heart  and  an  open  door  to  greet  me, 
I'm  off  to-night  for  Liverpool .'  " 

*'  She's  a  good  girl,  and  whatever  she  does,  it 
will  be  surely  for  the  best,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  I  know  it  well ;  "  and  he  wiped  bis  eyes 
as  he  spoke.  "  But  I'm  sore  troubled  to  think 
it's  maybe  her  health  is  breaking,  and  I  want- 
ed to  ask  Tony  about  her.  D'ye  remember, 
ma'am,  how  he  said  she  was  looking?  " 

Now,  if  there  was  anything  thoroughly  re- 
pugnant to  the  old  lady's  habits,  it  was  un- 
truthfulness ;  and  yet,  as  Tony  had  not  men- 
tioned Dolly  since  his  return,  her  only  escape 
was  by  a  little  evasion,  saying,  "  When  he 
wrote  to  me  his  first  letter  from  London,  doc- 
tor, he  eaid,  '  I  was  sorry  to  find  Dolly  look- 
ing pale,  and  I  thought  thin  also  ;  besides,' 
added  he,  'they  have  cut  off  her  pretty  brown 
hair.'  " 

"  Yes,  she  told  me  of  that,"  sighed  the  doc- 
tor. "  And  in  her  last  note  she  says  again, 
'Dinna  think  me  a  fright,  father  dear,  for  it's 
growing  again,  and  I'm  not  half  so  ugly  as  I 
was  three  weeks  ago ;  '  for  the  lassie  knows 
it  was  always  a  snare  to  me,  and  I  was  ever 
pleased  wi'  her  bright,  cheery  face." 

"  And  a  bright,  cheery  face  it  was  !  " 

*'  Ye  mind  her  smile,  Mrs.  Butler.  It  was 
like  hearing  good  news  to  see  it.  Her  moth- 
er had  the  same."  And  the  old  man's  lip 
trembled,  and  his  cheek,  too,  as  a  heavy  tear 
rolled  slowly  down  it.  "Did  it  ever  strike 
you,  ma'am,"  added  he,  in  a  calmer  tone, 
"  that  there's  natures  in  this  world  gi'en  to 
us  just  to  heal  the  affections,  as  there  are 
herbs  and  plants  sent  to  cure  our  bodily  ail- 
ments ?  " 

"  It's  a  blessed  thought,  doctor." 

"Eh,  ma'am,  it's  more  than  a  thought ;  it's 
a  solemn  truth.  But  I'm  staying  ower  long  ; 
I've  to  go  over  to  John  Black's  and  see  his 
Bister  before  I  leave  ;  and  I'd  like,  too,  to  sav 


a  word  o'  comfort   to   auld  Matty  M'Clin- 
tock." 

"You'll  be  back  for  the  Sabbath,  doc- 
tor? "  asked  she. 

"  Wi'  His  help  and  blessing,  ma'am." 

"  I  was  thinking  if  maybe  you  and  dear 
Dolly  would  come  and  take  dinner  here — 
Saturday — there  will  be  nothing  ready  for 
you  at  home  ;  and  it  would  be  such  a  pleas- 
ure to  Tony  before  he  goes  away." 

"  I  thank  you  heartily,  ^Irs.  Butler  ;  but 
our  first  evening  under  the  auld  roof  we  must 
e'en  have  it  by  ourselves.  You'll  no  think 
the  worse  o'  us  for  this,  I  am  sure,  ma'am." 

"  Certainly  not :  then  shall  we  say  Mon- 
day ?  Dolly  will  be  rested  by  that  time,  and 
Tony  talks  of  leaving  me  so  soon." 

"I'll  just,  wi'  your  good  leave — I'll  just 
wait  till  I  see  Dolly  ;  for  maybe  she'll  no  be 
ower  strong  when  she  comes.  There's  noth- 
ing I  can  do  for  you*in  Derry  ;  is  there?  " 

"  Nothing,  sir — nothing  that  I  think  of  at 
this  moment,"  said  she,  coldly  ;  for  the  doc- 
tor's refusal  of  her  second  invitation  had 
piqued  her  pride  ;  and  whether  it  was  from 
his  depression  or  some  other  cause,  the  doc- 
tor himself  seemed  less  cordial  than  was  his 
wont,  and  took  his  leave  with  mbre  ceremony 
than  usual. 

The  old  lady  watched  him  till  he  was  out  of 
sight,  sorely  perplexed  to  divine  whether  he 
had  really  unburdened  his  conscience  of  all 
he  had  to  say,  or  had  yet  something  on  hie 
mind  unrevealed.  Her  kindly  nature,  how- 
ever, in  the  end  mastered  all  other  thoughts; 
and,  as  she  sat  down  once  more  to  her  knit- 
ting, she  muttered,  "  Poor  man  !  it's  a  sore 
stroke  of  poverty  when  the  sight  of  one's  only 
child  coming  back  to  them  brink's  the  sense 
of  distress  and  want  with  it."  The  words 
were  not  well  uttered  when  she  saw  Tony 
coming  up  the  little  pathway  ;  he  was  strid- 
ing along  at  his  own  strong  pace,  but  his  hat 
was  drawn  down  over  his  brows,  and  he 
neither  looked  right  nor  left  as  he  went. 

"  Did  you  meet  the  doctor,  Tony?  "  said 
she,  as  she  opened  the  door  for  him. 

"  No  ;  how  should  I  meet  him?  I've  not 
been  to  the  Burnside." 

"  But  he  has  only  left  the  house  this  min- 
ute ;  you  must  have  passed  each  other." 

"  I  came  down  the  cliff.  I  was  taking  a 
short  cut,"  said  he,  as  he  threw  himself  into 
a  seat,  evidently  tired  and  weary. 

"  He  has  been  here  to  say  that  he's  off 
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for  Derry  to-night  with  the  mail,  to  meet 
Dolly." 

"To  meet  Dolly!" 

"  Yes ;  she's  comiDg  back  ;  and  the  doctor 
cannot  say  why,  for  she's  over  that  fever  she 
had,  and  getting  stronger  every  day  ;  and 
yet  she  writes,  '  You  must  come  and  fetch  me 
from  Derry,  father,  for  I'm  coming  home  to 
you.'  And  the  old  man  is  sore  distressed  to 
make  out  whether  she's  ill  again,  or  what's 
the  meaning  of  it.  And  he  thought,  if  he 
saw  you,  it  was  just  possible  you  could  tell 
him  something." 

"  What  could  I  tell  him?  Why  should 
he  imagine  I  could  tell  him?  "  said  Tony,  as 
a  deep  crimson  flush  covered  his  face. 

"  Only  how  she  was  looking,  Tony,  and 
whether  you  thought  she  seemed  happy  where 
she  was  living,  and  if  the  folk  looked  kind  to 
her." 

"  I  thought  she  looked  very  sickly,  and 
the  people  about  her — the  woman  at  least — 
not  over  kind.  I'm  not  very  sure,  too,  that 
Dolly  herself  wasn't  of  my  mind,  though  she 
didn't  say  so.     Poor  girl !  " 

"  It's  the  poor  old  father  I  pity  the  most, 
Tony  ;  he's  not  far  oflp  seventy,  if  he's  not 
over  it ;  and  sore  work  he  finds  it  keeping 
body  and  soul  together  ;  and  now  he  has  the 
poor  sick  lassie  come  back  to  him,  wanting 
many  a  little  comfort,  belike,  that  he  can't 
afford  her.  Ah,  dear!  isn't  there  a  deal  of 
misery  in  this  life  ?  " 

"  Except  for  the  rich,"  said  Tony,  with  an 
almost  savage  energy.  "  They  certainly  have 
fine  times  of  it.  I  saw  that  fellow  Maitland, 
about  an  hour  ago,  lolling  beside  Alice  Lyle 
— Trafford,  I  mean — in  her  carriage,  as  if  he 
owned  the  equipage  and  all  it  contained  ;  and 
why  ?  just  because  he  is  rich." 

"He's  a  fine  handsome  man,  Tony,  and 
has  fine  manners,  and  I  would  not  call  him  a 
fellow." 

"I  would,  then  ;  and  if  he  only  gives  me  the 
chance,  I'll  call  him  a  harder  name  to  his 
face." 

"  Tony,  Tony,  how  can  you  speak  so  of 
one  that  wanted  to  befriend  you  ?  " 

"  Befriend  me,  mother  !  You  make  me 
ashamed  to  hear  you  say  such  a  word.  Be- 
friend me!  " 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you ,  Tony  ?  Y'ou 
are  not  talking,  no,  nor  looking  like  your- 
self. What's  befallen  you,  my  dear  Tony? 
You  went  out  this  morning  so  gay  and  light- 


hearted,  it  made  me  cheery  to  sec  you.  Ay, 
and  I  did  what  I've  not  done  for  many  a  day, 
— I  sung  to  myself  over  my  work  without 
knowing  it,  and  now  you're  come  back  as 
dark  as  night.  What's  in  it,  my  boy  ?  tell 
your  poor  old  mother.      What's  in  it  ?  " 

"There's  nothing  in  it,  my  own  little  moth- 
er, except  that  I'm  a  good-for-nothing,  discon- 
tented dog,  that  sees  himself  in  a  very  shabby 
condition,  without  having  the  pluck  to  try 
and  get  out  of  it.  I  say,  mother,  when  are 
we  to  begin  our  lessons?  That  confounded 
river  Danube  goes  between  me  and  my  rest. 
Whether  it  rises  in  the  Black  Sea  or  the 
Black  Forest,  is  just  as  great  a  puzzle  to  me 
as  whether  the  word  is  spelt  peo  or  poe  in  peo- 
ple." 

"Oh,  Tony!  " 

"It's  all  very  well  saying,  'Oh,  Tony;' 
but  I  tell  you,  mother,  a  stupid  fellow  ought 
never  to  be  told  two  ways  for  anything : 
never  «iy  to  him.  You  can  do  it  in  this  fash- 
ion or  in  that ;  but,  There's  the  road  straight 
before  you  ;  take  care  you  never  go  off  it." 

"  Mr.  Maitland  made  that  same  remark  to 
me  last  week." 

"  Then  don't  tell  it  to  me,  for  I  hate  him  I 
By  the  way,  there's  that  gun  of  his.  I  for- 
got to  take  it  back  to  Lyle  Abbey.  I  think 
it  was  precious  cool  in  him  to  suppose  a 
stranger — a  perfect  stranger,  as  I  am — would 
accept  a  present  from  him." 

"If  you  are  going  to  the  Abbey,  Tony,  I 
wish  you'd  leave  these  books  there,  and  thank 
my  lady  for  all  her  kind  attentions  to  me  ; 
and  say  a  word  to  Sir  Arthur,  too,  to  excuse 
my  not  seeing  him  when  he  called.  Tell 
Gregg,  the  gardener,  not  to  send  me  any  more 
vegetables  now  ;  it's  the  scarce  season,  and 
they'll  be  wanting  them  for  themselves  :  and 
if  you  should  chance  to  see  Mr.  Lockyer,  the 
steward,  just  mention  to  him  that  the  new 
sluice  is  just  no  good  at  all,  and  when  the 
rain  comes  heavy,  and  the  mill  is  not  work- 
ing— the  water  comes  up  to  the  kitchen- 
door.     Are  you  minding  me,  Tony  ? 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  T  am,"  said  he,  mood- 
ily, as  he  stood  examining  the  lock  of  the 
well-finished  rifle.  "  I  was  to  tell  Lady  Lyle 
something  about  cabbages,  or  the  mill-race — 
which  was  it?  " 

"  You  are  not  to  make  a  fool  of  yourself 
Tony,"  said  she,  half  vexed  and  halfamueedJ 
"  I'll  keep  my  message  for  another  day." 

"  And  you'll  do  well,"  said  he  ;  "  besidesj 
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I'm  not  very  sure  that  I'll  go  farther  than 
the  gate-lodge  ;  "  and  so  saying,  he  took  his 
hat,  and,  with  the  rifle  on  his  slioulder, 
strolled  out  of  the  room. 

"  Ah  !  he's  more  like  his  father  every 
day  !"  sighed  she,  as  she  looked  after  him  ; 
and  if  there  was  pride  in  the  memory,  there 
was  some  pain  also. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
A   COMFORTABLE  COUNTRY-HOUSE. 

If  a  cordial  host  and  a  graceful  hostess  can 
throw  a  wondrous  charm  over  the  hospitali- 
ties of  a  house,  there  is  a  feature  in  those 
houses  where  neither  host  nor  hostess  is  felt 
which  contributes  largely  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  assembled  company.  I  suspect,  in- 
deed, that  republics  work  more  smoothly  do- 
mestically than  nationally.  Tilncy  was  cer- 
tainly a  case  in  point,  Mrs.  Maxwell  was 
indeed  the  owner — the  demesne,  the  stables, 
the  horses,  the  gardens,  the  fish-ponds,  were 
all  hers ;  but  somehow,  none  of  the  persons 
under  her  roof  felt  themselves  her  guests.  It 
was  an  establishment  where  each  lived  as  he 
liked,  gave  his  own  orders,  and  felt,  very  possi- 
bly, more  at  home,  in  the  pleasant  sense  of  the 
phrase,  tlian  in  his  own  house.  Dinner  alone 
was  a  "  fixture  ;  "  everything  else  was  at 
the  caprice  of  each.  The  old  lady  herself 
was  bfelieved  to  take  great  pride  in  the  per- 
fect freedom  her  guests  enjoyed  ;  and  there 
was  a  story  current  of  a  whole  family,  who 
partook  of  her  hospitalities  for  three  weeks, 
meeting  her  once  afterward  in  a  waterinsr- 
place,  and  only  recognizing  her  as  an  old  wo- 
man they  saw  at  Tilney.  Other  tales  there 
were  of  free  comments  of  strangers  made  upon 
the  household,  the  dinners,  and  such-like,  to 
herself,  in  ignorance  of  who  she  was,  which 
she  enjoyed  vastly,  and  was  fond  of  relating, 
in  strict  confidence,  to  her  few  intimates. 

If  there  were  a  number  of  pleasant  feat- 
ures in  such  a  household,  there  were  occa- 
t'ionally  little  trifling^drawbacks  that  detract- 
ed slightly  from  its  perfect  working — mere 
specks  in  the  sun,  it  is  true,  and,  after  all, 
only  such  defects  as  are  inseparable  from  all 
things  where  humanity  enters  and  influences. 
One  of  these — perhaps  the  most  marked  one 
— was  the  presumption  of  certain  habitues  to 
install  themselves  in  certain  rooms,  which, 
from  long  usage,  they  had  come  to  regard  as 
their  own.  These  prescriptive  rights  were 
80  well    understood  that  the  frequenters  of 


Tilney  no  more  thought  of  disturbing  them 
than  they  would  of  contesting  their  neigh- 
bors' title-deeds,  or  appropriating  to  them- 
selves some  portions  of  their  wardrobes.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  it  did  happen  that  some 
guest  of  more  than  ordinary  pretension  ar- 
rived— some  individual  whose  rank  or  station 
placed  him  above  these  conventionalities — and 
in  such  cases  some  deviations  from  ordinary 
routine  would  occur,  but  so  quietly  and 
peacefully  withal,  as  never  to  disturb  the 
uniform  working  of  the  domestic  machinery, 

"  I  find  my  rooms  always  ready  for  me 
here,"  said  Mrs.  Trafiford  ;  "  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Mrs.  Maxwell  has  given  orders 
about  yours,  Mr.  Maitland  ;  but  it's  your 
own  fault,  remember,  if  you're  not  lodged  to 
your  liking." 

Maitland  was  not  lonjr  in  making  his  choice. 
A  little  garden  pavilion,  which  was  connected 
with  the  house  by  a  glass  corridor,  suited  him 
perfectly  ;  it  combined  comfort  and  quiet  and 
isolation  ;  who  could  ask  for  more? — within 
an  easy  access  of  society  when  it  was  wanted. 
There  was  the  vast  old  garden,  as  much  or- 
chard and  shrubbery  as  garden,  to  stroll  in 
unobserved ;  and  a  little  bathroom,  into  which 
the  water  trickled  all  day  long  with  a  pleas- 
ant drip,  drip,  that  sounded  most  soothingly. 

"  It's  the  commodore's  favorite  place,  sir, 
this  garden-house,"  said  the  butler,  who  did 
the  honors  to  Maitland,  "  and  it's  only  a 
chance  that  he's  not  here  to  claim  it.  There 
was  some  mistake  about  his  invitation,  and  I 
suppose  he's  not  coming." 

"  Yes  ;  I  passed  him  a  couple  of  miles  off; 
he'll  be  here  almost  immediately." 

"  We'll  put  him  up  on  the  second  floor, 
sir ;  the  rooms  are  all  newly  done  up,  and 
very  handsome." 

"  I  am  sorry  if  I  inconvenience  him,  Mr. 
Raikes,"  said  Maitland,  languidly ;  "  but  I've 
got  here  now,  and  I'm  tired,  and  my  traps  are 
half  taken  out ;  and,  in  fact,  I  shouM  be  sor- 
rier still  to  have  to  change.  You  understand 
me  ;  don't  you?  " 

"  Perfectly,  sir ;  and  my  mistress,  too,  gave 
orders  that  you  were  to  have  any  room  you 
pleased  ;  and  your  own  hours,  too,  for  every- 
thing.'" 

"  She  is  most  kind.  When  can  I  pay  my 
respects  to  her?  " 

"  Before  dinner,  sir,  is  the  usual  time. 
All  the  new  company  meet  her  in  the  draw- 
ing-room.    Oh,  there's  the  commodore  now; 
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I  hear  his  voice,  and  I  declare  they  to  bring- 
ing his  trunks  here,  after  all  I  said." 

The  old  sailor  was  now  heard,  in  tones  that 
might  have  roused  a  maindeek,  calling  to  the 
servants  to  bring  down  all  his  baggage  to  the 
pavilion,  to  heat  the  bath,  and  send  him  some 
sherry  and  a  sandwich. 

"  I  see  you 're  getting  ready  for  me,Raikes," 
said  he,  as  the  somewhat  nervous  functionary 
appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Well,  indeed,  Commodore  Graham,  these 
rooms  are  just  taken." 

"Taken  !  and  by  whom  ?  Don't  you  know, 
and  haven't  you  explained,  that  they  are  kl- 
ways  mine  ?  ' ' 

"  We  thought  up  to  this  morning,  commo- 
dore, that  you  were  not  coming." 

"Who  are  '  we  '-—you  and  the  housemaids, 
eh?     Tell  me  who  are  '  we,'. sir?  " 

"  My  mistress  was  greatly  distressed,  sir, 
at  George's  mistake,  and  she  sent  him  back 
late  last  night." 

"  Don't  bother  me  about  that.  Who's  here 
— who  has  got  my  quarters?  and  where  is  he  ? 
I  suppose  it's  a  man  ?  " 

"  It's  a  Mr.  Norman  Maitland." 

"  By  George,  I'd  have  sworn  it !  "  cried 
tke  commodore,  getting  purple  with  passion. 
•'  I  knew  it  before  you  spoke.  Go  in  and  say 
tiiat  Commodore  Graham  would  wish  to  speak 
with  him." 

"  He  has  just  lain  down,  sir  :  he  said  he 
didn't  feel  quite  well,  and  desired  he  mightn't 
be  disturbed." 

"  He's  not  too  ill  to  hear  a  message.  Go 
in -and  say  that  Conimodore  Graham  wishes 
to  have  one  word  with  him.  Do  you  hear 
me,  sir?  " 

A  flash  of  the  old  man's  eye,  and  a  tighter 
grasp  of  his  cane, — very  significant  in  their 
way, — sent  Mr.  Raikes  on  his  errand,  from 
which,  after  a  few  minutes,  he  came  back, 
saying  in  a  low  whisper,  "He's  asleep,  sir 
— at  least,  I  think  so  ;  for  the  bedroom-do  or 
is  locked,  and  his  breathing  comes  very 
long." 

"This  is  about  the  most  barefaced — the 
most  outrageously  impudent" —  He  stopped, 
checked  by  the  presence  of  the  servant,  which 
he  had  totally  forgotten.  "  Take  my  traps 
back  into  the  hall — do  you  hear  me? — the 
hall!" 

"  If  you'd  allow  me,  sir,  to  show  the  yel- 
low rooms  up-stairs,  with  the  bow- window" — 

"  In  the  attics,  I  hope?  " 


"  No,  sir — just  over  the  mistress's  own 
room  on  the  second  floor." 

"I'll  save  you  that  trouble,  Mr.  Raikes. 
Send  Corrie  here,  my  coachman — send  him 
here  at  once!  " 

While  jNIr.  Raikes  went,  or  affected  to  go, 
toward  the  stables, — a  mission  which  his  dig- 
nity secretly  scorned, — the  commodore  called 
out  after  him,  "  And  tell  him  to  give  the 
mare  a  double  feed,  and  put  on  the  harness 
again — do  you  hear  me? — to  put  the  harness 
on  her." 

Mr.  Raikes  touched  his  hat  respectfully; 
but  had  the  commodore  only  seen  his  face,  he 
would  have  seen  a  look  that  said,  "  What  I 
now  do  must  not  be  taken  as  a  precedent — I 
do  it,  as  the  lawyers  say,  '  without  preju- 
dice.' " 

In  a  glow  of  hot  temper,  to  which  the  as- 
cent of  two  pairs  of  stairs  contributed  some- 
thing, the  old  commodore  burst  into  the  room 
where  his  daughters  were  engaged  unpack- 
ing. Sofas,  tables,  and  chairs  were  already 
covered  with  articles  of  dress,  rendering  his 
progress  a  matter  of  very  nice  steering  through 
the  midst  of  them. 

"Cram  them  in  again  —  stow  them  all 
-away  !  "  cried  he  ;  "  we're  going  back." 

"  Back  where?  "  asked  the  elder,  in  that 
tone  of  dignified  resistance  years  of  strong  op- 
position had  taught  her. 

"  Back  to  Port  Graham,  if  you  know  such 
a  place.  I've  ordered  the  car  round  to  the 
door,  and  I  mean  to  be  off  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour," 

"But  why?  What  has  happened?  What's 
the  reason  for  this  ?  " 

"  The  reason  is,  that  I'm  not  going  to  be 
packed  up  in  the  top  story,  or  given  a  bed  in 
a  barrack-room.  That  fellow  Raikee — I'll  re- 
member it  to  him  next  Christmas — that  fel- 
low has  gone  and  given  the  garden-house  to 
that  Mr.  Maitland." 

"  Oh,  is  that  all?  "  broke  in  Miss  Graham. 

"  All,  all !  Why,  what  more  would  you 
have?  Did  you  expect  that  he  had  told  me 
to  brush  his  coat,  or  fetch  his  hot  Water? 
What  the  d — 1  do  you  mean  by  all  ?  " 

"  Then  why  don't  you  take  Mrs.  Chetwyn's 
rooms?  they  are  on  this  floor.  She's  going 
now.  They  are  most  comfortable,  and  have  a 
south  aspect  :  by  the  way,  she  was  just  talk- 
ing of  Maitland  ;  she  knows  all  about  him, 
and  he  is  the  celebrated  Norman  Maitland." 

"x\h,  let  us  hear  that.     I  want  to  unearth 
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the  fellow  if  I  only  knew  how,"  said  he,  tak* 
ing  a  chair. 

"  There's  nothing  to  unearth,  papa,"  said 


"  Why  didn't  he  come  over  on  "Wednesday, 
then  ?  It  was  h}>?  own  appointment,  and  we 
waited  dinner  till  seven  o'clock,  and  have  not 


the  younger  daughter.     '•  Mrs,  Chetwyn  says    had  so  much  as  one  line — no,  not  one  line  of 
that  there's  not  a  man  in  En^^land  so  courted  I  apology." 


and  feted  as  he  is  ;  that  people  positively  fight 
for  him  at  country-houses  ;  and  ifs  a  regular 
bait  to  one's  company  to  say,  '  We're  to  have 
Mai tland  with  us.'  " 

"  And  who  is  he?" 

"  She  doesn't  know." 

"What's  his  fortune?" 

'•  She  doesn't  know." 

"  Where  is  it?" 

"  She's  not  sure.  It  must  be  somewhere 
abroad — in  India,  perhaps." 
.  "  So  that  this  old  woman  knows  just  as 
much  as  we  do  ourifelves,  which  is  simply 
nothing  ;  but  that  people  go  on  asking  this 
man  about  to  this  dinner  and  that  shootino; 
just  because  they  met  him  somewhere  else, 
and  he  amused  them  !  " 

'•  'Tis  pretty  clear  that  he  has  money, 
wherever  it  comes  from,"  said  Miss  Gra- 
ham, authoritatively.  "  Ho  came  to  Hamil- 
ton Court  with  ibur  hunters  and  three  hack- 
neys, the  like  of  which  were  never  seen  in  the 
county." 

"  Tell  papa  about  his  yacht,"  broke  in  the 
younger. 

"  i  don't  want  to  hear  about  his  yacht ; 
I'd  rather  learn  why  he  turned  me  out  of  my 
old  quarters." 

''  In  all  probability  he  never  heard  they 
were  yours.  Don't  you  know  well  what  sort 
of  house  this  is — how  everybody  does  what 
he  likes?" 

•'  Why  didn't  Alice  Lyle— Mrs.  Ti-afford, 
i  mean — tell  him  that  I  always  took  these 
rooms  ?  " 

•'  Because  probably  she  was  thinking  of 
something  else,"  Baid  Miss  Graham,  signifi- 
cantly. "Mrs.  Che'twyn  watched  them  as 
they  drove  up,  and  she  declares  that,  if  Mait- 
land  hadn't  his  hand  in  her  muli',  her  eyes 
have- greatly  deceived  her." 

•'  And  what  if  he  had  ?  " 

'•'  Simply  that  it  means  they  are  on  very 
excellent  terms.  Not  that  Alice  will  make 
any  real  conquest  there ;  for,  as  Mrs.  Chet- 
wyn said,  he  has  seen  far  too  many  of  these 
fine-lady  airs  and  graces  to  be  taken  by 
them  :  "  and  she  added,  "  a  frank,  outspoken, 
natural  girl,  like  your  sister  there,  always  at- 
tracts men  of  this  stamp." 


Perhaps  he  was  ill ;  perhaps  he  was  ab- 
sent;  his  note  might  have  miscarried.  At 
all  events,  I'd  wait  till  we  meet  him,  and  see 
what  explanation  he'll  make." 

"  Yes,  papa,"  chimed  in  Beck,  "just  leave 
things  alone.  '  A  stranjz-e  hand  on  tlie  rod 
never  hooked  the  salmon,'  is  a  saying  of  your 
own." 

"There's  that  stupid  fellow  brought  the 
car  round  to  the  door,  just  as  if  our  splendid 
equipage  hadn't  attracted  criticism  enough 
on  our  arrival  !  "  said  Miss  Graham,  as  she 
opened  the  window,  and  by  a  gesture,  more 
eloquent  than  graceful,  motioned  to  the  ser- 
vant to  return  to  the  stable -yard  ;  "  and  there 
come  the  post-horses,"  added  she,  "  for  the 
Chetwyns.  Go  now  and  secure  her  rooms  be- 
fore you're  too  late,"  and  rather  forcibly  aid- 
ing her  counsel,  she  bundled  the  old  com- 
modore out  of  the  chamber,  and  resumed  the 
unpacking  of  the  wardrobe. 

"  I  declare  I  don't  know  what  he'll  inter- 
fere in  next,"  said  Miss  Graham.     , 

"  Yes,"  said  Beck,  with  a  weary  sigh,  "  I 
wish  he'd  go  back  to  the  American  War,  and 
what  we  did  or  did  not  do  at  Ticonderoga." 

Leaving  these  young  ladies  to  discuss,  in  a 
spirit  more  critical  than  affectionate,  the  old 
commodore's  ways  and  habits,  let  us  for  a 
moment  return  to  Maitland,  who  had  admit- 
ted young  Lyle  after  two  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  see  him. 

"  It's  no  easy  matter  to  get  an  audience  of 
you,"  said  Mark.  "  I  have  been  here  I  can't 
say  how  many  times,  always  to  bear  Fenton 
lisp  out,  '  In  the  bath,  sir.'  " 

"  I'^es,  I  usually  take  my  siesta  that  way. 
With  plenty  of  eau-de-Cologne  in  it,  there's 
no  weakening  effect.  Well,  and  what  is  go- 
ing on  here?  any  people  that  1  know?  I  sup- 
pose not." 

"  I  don't  think  it  v;ery  likely  ;  they  are  all 
country  families,  except  a  few  refreshel'S  from 
the  garrison  at  Newry  and  Dundalk." 

"  And  what  do  they  do?  " 

"  Pretty  much  the  same  sort  of  thing  you'd 
find  in  an  English  country-house.  There's 
some  not  very  good  shooting.  They  make 
riding-parties.  They  have  archery  when  it's 
fine,  and  billiards  when  it  rains;   but  thej. 
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always  dine  very  -well  at  seven  ;  that  much  I 
can  promise  you." 

"  Not  such  a  cook  as  your  father's,  Lyle, 
I'm  certain." 

*'  Perhaps  not,"  said  Mark,  evidently  flat- 
tered by  the  compliment*  "  But  the  cellar 
here  is  unequalled.  Do  you  know  that  in 
the  mere  shadowy  possibility  of  being  one  day 
her  heir,  I  groan  every  time  I  see  that  glori- 
ous Madeira  placed  on  the  table  before  a  set 
of  fellows  that  smack  their  lips  and  say,  '  It's 
good  sherry,  but  a  trifle  too  sweet  for  my 
taste'?"    * 

"And  this  same  heritage — how  do  the 
chances  look?  " 

"  I  shall  want  your  power  of  penetration 
to  say  that.  One  day  the  old  woman  will 
take  me  aside  and  consult  me  about  fifty 
thiii2;s ;  and  the  next  she'll  say,  •  Perhaps 
we'd  better  make  no  changes,  Mark.  Heaven 
knows  what  ideas  they  may  have  who'll  coiqe 
after  me.'  She  drives  me  half-distracted  with 
these  capricious  turns  " 

"  It  is  provoking,  no  doubt  of  it." 

*'  I'd  not  care  so  much  if  I  thought  it  was 
to  fall  to  Bella  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  no  good- 
lookins;  o;irl  needs  such  a  fortune  as  this.  Do 
you  know  that  the  timber  thrown  down  by 
the  late  gales  is  worth  eight  thousand  pounds? 
and  Harris,  the  steward,  tells  me  it's  not  one- 
fourth  of  what  ought  to  be  felled  for  the  sake 
of  the  young  wood." 

■  "  And  she  has  the  whole  and  sole  disposal 
of  all  this?" 

"  Every  stick  of  it  and  some  six  thousand 
acres  besides !  " 

"  I'd  marry  her,  if  I  were  you.  I  declare 
I  would." 

"  Nonsense!  this  is  a  little  too  absurd." 

"  Amram  married  his  aunt,  and  I  never 
heard  that  she  had  such  a  dower ;  not  to  say 
that  the  relationship  in  the  present  case  is 
only  a  myth." 

"  Please  to  remember  that  she  is  about 
thirty  years  older  than  my  mother." 

"  I  bear  it  most  fully  in  mind, and  I  scout 
the  vulgar  impertinences  of  those  who  ridi- 
cule these  marriages.  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing actually  touching  in  the  watchful  care 
and  solicitude  of  a  youthful  husband  for  the 
venerable  object  of  his  affections." 

"  Well,  you  shall  not  point  the  moral  by 
my  case,  I  promise  you,"  said  Mark,  an- 
grily- 

*'  That  sublime  spectacle  that  the  gods  are 


said  to  love — a  great  man  struggling  with  ad- 
versity— is  so  beautifully  depicted  in  these 
unions." 

"  Then  why  not — "  He  was  going  to  say, 
"Why  not  marry  her  yourself?"  but  the 
fear  of  taking  such  a  liberty  with  his  distin- 
guished friend  just  caught  him  in  time  and 
stopped  him. 

"  I'll  tell  you  why  not,"  said  Maitland, 
replying  to  the  unuttered  question.  "  If  you 
have  ever  dined  at  a  civic  fete,  you'll  have  re- 
marked that  there  is  some  one  dish  or  other 
the  most  gluttonous  alderman  will  suffer  to 
pass  untasted — a  sort  of  sacrifice  offered  to 
public  opinion.  And  so  it  is,  an  intensely 
worldly  man,  as  people  are  polite  enough  to 
regard  me,  must  show,  every  now  and  then, 
that  there  are  temptations  which  he  is  able  to 
resist.  Marrj'ing  for  money  is  one  of  these. 
I  might  speculate  in  a  bubble  company  ;  I 
might  traffic  in  cotton  shares,  or  even  '  walk 
into  '  my  best  friend  at  faro  ;  but  I  mustn't 
marry  for  money — that's  positive." 

"  But  apparently  1  might,"  said  Mark, 
sulkily. 

"You  might,"  replied  Maitlandwith  calm 
dignity  of  manner. 

"It  is  a  privilege  of  which  I  do  not  mean 
to  avail  myself,"  said  Mark,  while  his  face 
was  flushed  with  temper.  "Do  you  know 
that  your  friends,  the  Grahams,  are  here?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  fair  R 
becca   slipping   sideways   through  life   on 
jaunting-car." 

"  And  there's  the  old' commodore  trampin 
over  the  house,  and  worrying  every  one  wit 
his  complaints  that  you  have  turned  him  ou 
of  his  rooms  here, — rooms  dedicated  to  hi 
comfort  for  the  last  thirty  years." 

"Reason  enough  to  surrender  them  now. 
Men  quit  even  the  Treasury  benches  to  giv 
the  Opposition  a  turn  of  office." 

"  He's  a  quarrelsome  old  blide  too,"  said 
Mark,  "  particularly  if  he  suspects  he's  been 
'  put  upon.'  " 

"  No  blame  to  him  for  that." 

"  A  word  or  two,  said  as  you  well  know 
how  to  say  it,  will  set  all  right ;  or  a  line 
perhaps,  saying  that  having  accidentally 
heard  from  me  "  — 

"  No,  no,  Mark.  Written  excuses  are  liko 
undated  acceptances,  and  they  may  be  pre-: 
sen  ted  unexpectedly  to  you  years  alter  you've 
forgotten  them.  I'll  tell  the  commodore 
that  1  shall  not  inconvenience  him  beyond  a 
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day  or  two,  for  I  mean  to  start  by  the  end 
of  the  week." 

"  They  expect  you  to  come  back  with  us. 
Alice  told  me  you  had  promised." 

"  L'homme  propose,-'  said  he,  sighing. 

"  By  the  way,  I  saw  that  young  fellow 
you  told  Mie  about, — Butler  ;  a  good-looking 
ieliow,  too,  well  limbed  and  well  set  up,  but 
not  a  marvel  of  good-breeding  or  tact." 

"  Did  he  attempt  any  impertinence  with 
you?  "  asked  Mark,  in  a  tone  of  amazement. 

"  Not  exactly ;  he  was  not,  perhaps,  as 
courteous  as  men  are  who  care  to  make  a 
favorable  impression  ;  but  he  is  not,  as  you 
suspected — he.  is  not  a  snob." 

"Indeed!"  said  Mark,  reddening;  for 
though  provoked  and  angry,  he  did  not  like 
to  contest  the  judgment  of  Norman  Maitland 
on  such  a  point,  "  You'll  delight  my  sisters 
by  this  expression  of  your  opinion  ;  for  my 
own  part,  I  can  only  say  I  don't  agree  with 
it." 

"The  more  reason  not  to  avow  it,  Lyle. 
Whenever  you  don't  mean  very  well  by  a 
man,  never  abuse  him,  since  after  that,  all 
your  judgments  of  him  become  '  suspect/ 
Remember  that  where  you  praise  you  caai  de- 
tract; nobody  has  such  unlimited  opportu- 
nities to  poison  as  the  doctor.  There  now — 
there's  a  bit  of  Machiavelism  to  think  over 
as  you  dress  for  dinner,  and  1  see  it's  almost 
time  to  do  so." 

CHAPTER   XXII. 
THE    DINNER   AT   TILNEr. 

When  Maitland  entered  the  drawing-room 
before  dinner,  the  commodore  was  sUindins: 
in  the  window-recess,  pondering  over  in  what 
way  he  should  receive  him,  while  Sally  and 
Beck  sat  somewhat  demurely  watching  the 
various  presentations  to  which  Mrs.  Maxwell 
was  submitting  her  much-valued  guest.  At 
last  Maitland  caught  sight  of  where  they  sat, 
and  hurried  across  the  room  to  shake  hands 
with  them,  and  declare  the  delight  he  felt  at 
meeting  them.  "  And  the  commodore,  is  he 
here?" 

"  Yes;  I'll  find  him  for  you,"  said  Beck, 
not  sorry  to  display  before  her  country  ac- 
quaintance the  familiar  terms  she  stood  on 
with  the  great  j\Ir.  Maitland. 

With  what  a  frank  cordiality  did  he  shake 
the  old  sailor's  hand,  and  how  naturally  came 
that  laugh  about  nothing,  or  something  very 
close  to  nothing,  that  Graham  said,  in  allu- 


■  sion  to  the  warm  quarters  they  found  them- 
selves in.  "  Such  Madeira !  "  whispered  he, 
"  and  some  old  '34  claret.  By  the  way,  you 
forgot  your  promise  to  taste  mine." 

"I'll  tell  you  how  that  occurred  when 
we've  a  quiet  moment  together,"  said  Mait- 
land, in  a  tone  of  such  confidential  meaning 
that  the  old  man  was  re-assured  at  once. 
"  I've  a  good  deal  to  say  to  you  ;  but  we'll 
have  a  morning  together.  You  know  every 
one  here  ?  Who  is  that  with  all  the  medals 
on  his  coat?  " 

"  General  Cam  wroth  ;  and  that  old  woman 
with  the  blue  turban  is  his  wife  ;  and  these 
are  the  Grimsbys ;  and  that  short  man  with 
the  bald  head  is  Holmes  of  Narrow  Bank, 
and  the  good-looking  girl  there  is  his  niece — 
an  heiress  too." 

"What  red  arms  she  has!"  whispered 
Maitland. 

"So  they  are,  by  Jove!  "  said  Gniham, 
laughing ;  "  and  I  never  noticed  it  before." 

"  Take  me  in  to  dinner,"  said  Mrs.  Traf- 
ford,  in  a  low  voice,  as  she  swept  past  Mait- 
land. 

»♦*  I  can't.  Mrs.  Maxwell  has  ordered  me 
to  give  her  my  arm,"  said  he,  following  her, 
and  they  went  along  for  some  paces  convers- 
ing. 

"  Have  you  made  your  peace  with  the  Gra- 
hams?" asked  she,  smiling  half  maliciously. 

"  In  a  fasliion  ;  at  least,  I  have  put  off  the 
settling-day." 

"  If  you  take  to  those  morning  rambles 
again  with  the  fair  Rebecca,  I  warn  you  it 
will  not  lie  so  easy  to  escape  an  explanation. 
Here's  Mrs.  Maxwell  come  to  claim  you." 

Heavinoj  with  fat  and  velvet  and  bugles 
and  vulgar  good-humor,  the  old  lady  leaned 
heavily  on  Maitland's  arm,  really  proud  of 
her  guest,  and  honestly  disposed  to  show  him 
that  she  deemed  his  presence  an  honor.  "  It 
seems  like  a  dream  to  me,"  said  she,  "  to  see 
you  here  after  reading  of  your  name  so  often 
in  the  papers  at  all  the  great  houses  in  Eng- 
land. I  never  fancied  that  old  Tilney  would 
be  so  honored." 

It  was  not  easy  to  acknowledge  such  a 
speech,  and  even  Maitland's  self-possession 
was  pushed  to  its  last  limits  by  it ;  but  this 
awkward  feeling  soon  passed  away  under  the 
genial  influence  of  the  pleasant  dinner.  And 
it  was  as'pleasant  a  dinner  as  good  fare  and 
good  wine  and  a  well-disposed  company  could 
make  it. 
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At  first  a  slight  sense  of  reserve^  a  shade 
of  restraint,  seemed  to  hold  conversation  in 
check,  and  more  particularly  toward  where 
Maitland  sat,  showing  that  a  certain  dread 
of  him  could  be  detected  amongst  those  who 
would  have  fiercely  denied  if  charged  with 
such  a  sentiment. 

The  perfect  urbanity,  tinctured,  perhaps, 
with  a  sort  of  racy  humor,  with  which  Mait- 
land acknowledged  the  old  commodore's  in- 
vitation to  take  wine  with  him,  did  much 
to  allay  this  sense  of  distrust.  ' '  I  say,  Mait- 
land," cried  he  from  the  foot  of  the  table, 
*'  are  you  too  great  a  dandy  to  drink  a  glass 
of  wine  with  me?" 

A  very  faint  flush  colored  Maitland's  cheek, 
but  a  most  pleasant  smile  played  on  his  mouth 
as  he  said,  "  I  am  delighted  my  dear  commo- 
dore— delighted  to  repudiate  the  dandyism 
and  enjoy  the  claret  at  the  same  time." 

"  They  tell  me  it's  vulgar  and  old-fashioned, 
and  I  don't  know  what  else,  to  take  wine 
with  a  man,"  resumed  the  old  sailor,  encour- 
aged by  his  success  to  engage  a  wider  atten- 
tion. 

"I  only  object  to  the  custom  when  prac- 
tised at  a  royal  table,"  said  Maitland,  "  and 
where  it  obliges  you  to  rise  and  drink  your 
wine  standing."  As  some  of  the  company 
were  frank  enough  to  own  that  they  heard 
of  the  etiquette  for  the  first  time,  and  others, 
who  aJDTected  to  be  conversant  with  it,  ingen- 
iously shrouded  their  ignorance,  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  the  various  traits  which 
characterize  different  courtly  circles  :  and  it 
was  a  theme  Maitland  knew  how  to  make 
amusing — not  vaingloriously  displaying  him- 
self as  a  foreground  figure,  or  even  detailing 
the  experiences  as  his  own,  but  relating  his 
anecdotes  with  all  the  modest  diffidence  of  one 
who  was  giving  his  knowledge  at  second- 
hand. 

The  old  general  was  alone  able  to  cap  sto- 
ries with  Maitland  on  this  theme,  and  told 
with  some  gusto  an  incident  of  his  first  ex- 
periences at  Lisbon.  "  We  had,"  said  he, 
"  a  young  attache  to  our  Legation  there — I 
am  talking  of,  I  regret  to  say,  almost  fifty 
years  ago.  He  was  a  very  good-looking 
young  fellow^  quite  fresh  from  England,  and 
not  very  long,  I  believe,  from  Eton.  In  pass- 
ing through  the  crowd  of  the  ball-room,  a 
long  streamer  of  lace  which  one  of  the  prin- 
cesses wore  in  her  hair  caught  in  the  at- 
tackers epaulette.     He  tried  in  vain  to  extH- 
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cate  himself,  but,  fearing  to  tear  the  lace,  he 
was  obliged  to  follow  the  Infanta  about,  his 
confusion  making  bis  efforts  only  the  more 
hopeless.  '  Where  are  you  going,  sir? 
What  do  you  mean  by  this  persistence  ? ' 
asked  a  sour-faced  old  lady-of-honor,  as  she 
perceived  him  still  after  them.  •  I  am  at- 
tached to  her  Royal  Highness,'  said  he,  in 
broken  French,  '  and  I  cannot  tear  myself 
away.'  The  Infanta  turned  and  stared  at 
him,  and  then  instantly  burst  out  a-laughing, 
but  so  good-humoredly  withal,  and  with  such 
an  evident  forgiveness,  that  the  duenna  be- 
came alarmed,  reported  the  incident  to  the 
queen,  and  the  next  morning  our  young 
countryman  got  his  orders  to  leave  Li6lx>n  at 
once." 

While  the  company  commented  on  the  in- 
cident, the  old  general  sighed  sorrowfully, — 
over  the  long  past,  perhaps, — and  then  said, 
"  He  did  not  always  get  out  of  his  entangle- 
ments so  easily." 

"  You  knew  him,  then?  "  asked  some  one. 

*'  Slightly;  but  I  served  for  many  years 
with  his  brother,  Wat  Butler,  as  good  a  sol- 
dier as  ever  wore  the  cloth." 

' '  Are  you  aware  that  his  widow  and  son 
are  in  this  neighborhood?  "  asked  Mrs.  Traf- 
ford. 

"  No  ;  but  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure 
to  see  them.  Wat  and  I  were  in  the  same 
regiment  in  India.  I  commanded  the  coni- 
pany  when  he  joined  us.  And  how  did  he 
leave  them  ?  ' ' 

"  On  short  rations,"  broke  in  old  Graham. 
"  Indeed,  if  it  wasn't  for  Lyle  Abbey,  I  sus- 
pect very  hard  up  at  times." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  commodore,"  broke 
in  Mrs.  Trafford.  "  You  have  been  quite 
misinformed.  Mrs.  Butler  is,  without  afflu- 
ence, perfectly  independent ;  and  more  so 
even  in  spirit  than  in  fortune." 

A  very  significant  smile  from  Maitland 
seemed  to  say  that  he  recognized  and  enjoyed 
her  generous  advocacy  of  her  friend. 

"  Perhaps  you  could  do  something,  general, 
for  his  son  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Maxwell. 

"What  sort  of  lad  is  he?" 

"  Don't  ask  me,  for  I  don't  like  him  ;  and 
don't  ask  my  sisters,  for  they  like  him  too 
well,"  said  Mark. 

"  Have  you  met  him,  Mr.  Maitland?  "  asked 
the  general. 

"  Yes,  but  passingly.  I  was  struck,  how- 
ever, by  his  good  looks  and  manly  bearing. 
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The  country  rings  -with  stories  of  his  courage 
and  intrepidity." 

"  And  they  are  all  true,"  said  Isabella 
Lyle.  "  He  is  the  best  and  bravest  creature 
breathing." 

"  There's  praise — that's  what  I  call  real 
praise,"  said  the  general.  "  I'll  certainly  g6 
over  and  see  him  after  that." 

"  I'll  do  better,  general,"  said  Mrs.  Max- 
well ;  "  rU  send  over  and  ask  him  here  to- 
morrow. Why  do  you  shake  your  head, 
Bella?     He'll  not  come?" 

"  No,"  said  she,  calmly. 

"  Not  if  you  and  Alice  were  to  back  my 
request?  " 

"  I  fear  not,"  said  Alice.  "  He  has  es- 
tranged himself  of  late  from  everyone;  he 
has  not  been  even  once  to  see  us  since  he 
came  back  from  England." 

"  Then  Mark  will  go  and  fetch  him  for  us," 
said  Mrs.  Maxwell,  the  most  unobservant  of 
all  old  ladies. 

"  Not  I,  madam  ;  nor  would  that  be  the 
way  to  secure  him." 

"  Well,  have  him  we  must,"  said  Mrs. 
Maxwell ;  while  she  added  in  a  whisper  to 
Mrs.  Trafford,  "  It  would  never  do  to  lose 
the  poor  boy  such  a  chance." 

"  Beck  says,  if  some  one  will  drive  her 
over  to  the  Causeway,"  cried  the  commodore, 
"she'll  vouch  for  success,  and  bring  young 
Tony  back  with  her." 

"  Mr.  Maitland  offers  himself,"  said  Alice, 
whose  eyes  sparkled  with  fun,  while  her  lips 
showed  no  trace  of  a  smile. 

"  Take  the  phaeton,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Max- 
well, "  only  there  will  be  no  place  for  young 
Butler ;  but  take  a  britscha,  and  order  post- 
horses  at  Greme's  Mill."  And  now  a  sharp 
discussion  ensued  which  road  was  the  shorter, 
and  whether  the  long  hill  or  the  "  new  cut  " 
was  the  more  severe  on  the  cattle. 

"  This  was  most  unfair  of  you,"  said  Mait- 
land to  Mrs.  Trafford,  as  they  rose  from  table  ; 
"  but  it  shall  not  succeed." 

"  How  will  you  prevent  it?"  said  she, 
laughing.     "  What  can  you  do  ?  " 

"  Rather  than  go  I'd  say  anything." 

"As,  how,  for  instance?  " 

He  leaned  forward  and  whispered  a  few 
■words  in  her  ear,  and  suddenly  her  face  be- 
came scarlet,  her  eyes  flashed  passionately,  as 
she  said,  "  This  passes  the  limit  of  jest,  Mr. 
Maitland." 

"  Not  more  than  the  other  would  pass  the 
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limit  of  patience,"  said  he  ;  and  now,  instead 
of  entering  the  drawing-room,  he  turned  short 
round  and  sought  his  own  room. 

CHAPTER   XXIII. 
THE  FIKST  NIGHT    AT  TIINET. 

Maitland  was  not  in  the  best  of  tempers 
when  he  retired  to  his  room.  W^hatever  the 
words  he  had  whispered  in  Alice's  ear, — and 
this  history  will  not  record  them, — they  were  a 
failure.  They  were  even  worse  than  a  failure, 
for  they  produced  an  effect  directly  the  oppo- 
site to  that  iiitended. 

"Have  I  gone  too  fast?"  muttered  he; 
"  have  I  deceived  myself?  She  certainly 
understood  me  well  in  what  I  said  yesterday. 
She,  if  anything,  gave  me  a  sort  of  encourage- 
ment to  speak.  She  drew  away  her  hand,  it 
is  true,  but  without  any  show  of  resentment 
or  anger  ;  a  sort  of  protest  rather,  that  im- 
plied '  We  have  not  y^t  come  to  this.'  These 
home-bred  women  are  hard  riddles  to  read. 
Had  she  been  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian — 
ay,  or  even  one  of  our  own,  long  conversant 
with  the  world  of  Europe — I  never  should 
have  blundered."  Such  thoughts  as  these  he 
now  threw  on  paper,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Caffarelli. 

"  What  a  '  Fiasco  !  '  I  have  made.  Carlo 
mio,"  said  ho,  "  and  all  from  not  understand- 
ing the  nature  of  these  creatures  who  have 
never  seen  a  sunset  south  of  the  Alps.  I 
know  how  little  sjmpathy  any  fellow  meets 
with  from  you  if  he  be  only  unlucky.  I  have 
your  face  before  me — your  eyebrows  on  the  top 
of  your  forehead,  and  your  nether  lip  quiver- 
ing with  malicious  drollery,  as  you  cry  out, 
'Maperche?  perche?  perche?'  And  I'll  tell 
you  why  :  because  I  believed  that  she  had 
hauled  down  her  colors,  and  there  was  no 
need  to  conttinue  firing. 

"  Of  course  you'll  say,  '  Meno  male,'  re- 
sume the  action.  But  it  wont  do,  Signor 
Conte  ;  it  wont  do.  She  is  not  like  one  of 
your  hardened  coquettes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arno,  or  the  slopes  of  Castellamare,  who 
think  no  more  of  a  declaration  of  love  than 
an  invitation  to  dinner  ;  nor  have  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  making  the  same  excuse  to  either, 
—  a  pre-engagement.  She  is  English,  or 
worse  again,  far  worse — Irish. 

"  I'd  give-— I  don't  know  what  I  wouldn't 
give — that  I  could  recall  that  stupid  speech. 
I  declare  I  think  it  is  this  fearful  languase 
has  done  it  all.     One  can  no  more  employ  the 
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Anglo-Saxon  tongue  for  a  matter  of  delicate 
treatment  than  one  could  paint  a  miniature 
with  a  heartli-brush.  What  a  pleasant  coin- 
age for  cajolery  arc  the  liquid  lies  of  the  sweet 
South,  where  you  can  lisp  duplicity,  and  seem 
never  to  hurt  the  Decalogue." 

As  he  had  writtqp  so  far,  a  noisy  summons 
at  his  door  aroused  him,  while  the  old  com- 
modore's voice  called  out  "  Maitland  !  Mait- 
land  !  I  want  a  word  with  you."  Maitland 
opened  the  door  and,  without  speaking,  re- 
turned to  the  fire,  standing  with  his  back  to 
it,  and  his  hands  carelessly  stuck  in  his 
pockets.  "  I  thought  I'd  come  over  and  have 
a  cigar  with  you  here,  and  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water,"  said  Graham.  "  They're  hard 
at  it  yonder,  with  harp  and  piano,  and,  ex- 
cept holystoning  a  deck,  I  don't  know  its 
equal." 

"I'm  the  more  sorry  for  your  misfortune, 
commodore,  tLat  I  am  unable  to  alleviate  it. 
I'm  deep  in  correspondence  just  now,  as  you 
see  there,  and  have  a  quantity  more  to  do  be- 
fore bedtime." 

"  Put  it  aside  ;  put  it  aside.     Never  write 
by   candle-light ;     it   ruins   the   eyes :    and  j 
yours  are  not  so  young  as  they  were  ten  years  I 
ago."  i 

"  The  observation  is  undeniable,"  said  i 
Maitland,  stiffly.  j 

"You're  six-and  thirty?  well,  five-and- i 
thirty,  I  take  it  ?  "  j 

"  I'm  ashamed  to  say  I  cannot  satisfy  your  i 
curiosity   on   so   natural   a   subject    of   in- 
quiry." ! 

"Sally  says  forty,"  said  he,  in  a  whis- j 
per,  as  though  the  remark  required  caution.  ' 
"  Her  notion  is  that  you  dye  your  whiskers  ;  ' 
but  Beck's  idea  is  that  you  look  older  than  j 
you  are."  j 

"  I  scarcely  know  to  which  of  the  young  \ 
ladies  I  owe  my  deeper  acknowledgments,"  \ 
said  Maitland,  bowing. 

"  You're  a  favorite  with  both  ;  and  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  very  decided  preference 
you  showed,  I  tell  you  frankly  they'd  have  \ 
been  tearing  caps  alx)ut  you  ere  this."  , 

"  This  flattery  overwhelms  me ;  and  all  | 
the  more  that  it  is  quite  unexpected."  j 

"  None  of  your  mock  modesty  with  me,  \ 
you  dog!"  cried  the  commodore,  with  a! 
chuckling  laugh.  "  No  fellow  had  ever  any  ^ 
success  of  that  kind  that  he  didn't  know  it ;  j 
and,  upon  my  life,  I  believe  the  very  conceit  I 
it  breeds  goes  half-way  with  women."  ■   | 


"  It  is  no  small  prize  to  learn  the  experi- 
ences of  a  man  like  yourself  on  such  a  theme." 

"  Well,  I'll  not  deny  it,"  said  he,  with  a 
short  sigh.  "  I  had  my  share,  some  would 
say  a  little  more  than  my  share,  of  that  sort 
of  thing.  You'll  not  believe  it,  perhaps,  but 
I  'was  a  devilish  good-looking  fellow  when  I 
was — let  me  see — about  six  or  eight  years 
younger  than  you  are  now." 

"  I  am  prepared  to  credit  it,"  said  Mait- 
land, dryly. 

"There  was  no  make-up  about  me;  no 
lacquering,  no  paint,  no  padding — all  honest 
scantling  from  keel  to  tafiVail.  I  wasn't  tall, 
it's  true.  I  never,  with  ray  best  heels  on, 
passed  five  feet  seven  and  half." 

"  The  height  of  Julius  Caesar,"  said  Mait- 
land,  calmly. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  Julius  Cassar  ; 
but  I'll  say  this  :  it  was  a  good  height  for  a 
sailor  in  the  old  gun-brig  days,  when  they 
never  gave  you  much  head-room  'tween  decks. 
It  don't  matter  so  much  now  if  every  fellow 
in  the  ward-room  was  as  tall  as  yourself. 
What's  in  this  jar  here?  " 

"Selzer." 

"  And  this  short  one  ;  is  it  gin?  " 

"  No  ;  it's  Vichy." 

"  Why,  what  sort  of  stomach  do  you  ex- 
pect to  have  with  all  these  confounded  slops? 
I  never  tasted  any  of  these  vile  compounds 
but  once — what  they  called  Carlsbad — and, 
by  Jove,  it  was  bad,  and  no  mistake.  It 
took  three-fourths  of  a  bottle  of  strong  brandy 
to  bring  back  the  heat  into  my  vitals  again. 
Why  don't  you  tell  Raikes  to  send  you  in 
some  sherry  ?  That  old  brown  sherry  is  very 
pleasant,  and  it  must  be  very  wholesome  too, 
for  the  doctor  here  always  sticks  to  it." 

' '  I  never  drink  wine,  except  at  my  dinner,*' 
was  the  cold  and  measured  reply. 

"  You'll  come  to  it  later  on, — you'll  come 
to  it  later  on,"  said  the  commodore  with  a 
chuckle  ;  "  when  you'll  not  be  careful  about 
the  color  of  your  nose  or  the  width  of  your 
waistcoat.  There's  a  deal  of  vanity  wrapped 
up  in  abstemiousness,  and  a  deal  of  vexation 
of  spirit  too."  And  he  laughed  at  his  own 
drollery  till  his  eyes  ran  over.  "  You're  say- 
ing to  yourself,  Maitland,  '  What  a  queer  oM 
cove  that  is ! ' — aint  you ?  Out  with  it,  man. 
I'm  the  best-tempered  fellow  that  ever  breathed 
— with  the  men,  like,  mind  you  ;  not  with 
every  one.  No,  no  ;  old  G.  G.,  as  they  used 
to  call  me  on  board  the  Hannibal,  is  an  ugly 
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craft,  if  you  board  him  on  the  wrong  quarter. 
I  don't  know  how  it  would  be  now,  with  all 
the  new-fangled  tackle ;  but  in  the  old  days 
of  flint-locks  and  wide  bores  I  was  a  dead 
shot.  I've  heard  you  can  do  something  that 
way?" 

"  A  little,"  said  he,  dryly. 

"Every  gentleman  ought;  I've  always 
maintained  it:  as  poor  old  Bowes  used  to 
say,  with  a  strong  head  for  port,  and  a  steady 
hand  for  a  pistol,  a  man  may  go  a  long  "way 
in  this  world.  There,  I  think  it's  your  turn 
now  at  the  pump.  I've  had  all  the  talk  to 
myself  since  I  came  in,  and  the  most  you've 
done  has  been  to  grunt  out  '  Indeed !  '  or 
'Really!'" 

"  I  have  listened,  commodore, — listened 
most  attentively.  It  has  been  my  great  priv- 
ilege to  have  heard  your  opinions  on  three 
most  interesting  topics, — women  and  wine 
and  the  duel ;  and,  I  assure  you,  not  unprof- 
itably." 

"  I'm  not  blown,  not  a  bit  run  off  my  wind, 
for  all  that,  if  I  wasn  't  so  dry  ;  but  my  mouth 
is  like  a  lime-burner's  hat.  Would  you  just 
touch  that  bell,  and  order  a  little  sherry  or 
Madeira  ?  You  don't  seem  to  know  the  ways 
of  the  house  here  ;  but  every  one  does  exactly 
as  he  pleases." 

"  I  have  a  faint  inkling  of  the  practice," 
said  Maitland,  with  a  very  peculiar  smik. 

"  Whafs  the  matter  with  you  this  even- 
ing? You're  not  like  yourself  one  bit.  No 
life,  no  animation  about  you.  Ring  again  ; 
pull  it  strong.  There,  they'll  hear  that,  I 
hope !  "  cried  he,  as,  impatient  at  Maitland's 
indolence,  he  gave  such  a  jerk  to  the  bell-rope 
that  it  came  away  from  the  wire. 

"  I  didn't  exactly  come  in  here  for  a  gos- 
sip," said  the  commodore,  as  he  resumed  his 
seat.  "  I  wanted  to  have  a  little  serious  talk 
with  you,  and  perhaps  you  are  impatient  that 
I  haven't  begun  it,  eh  ?  " 

*'  It  would  be  unpardonable  to  feel  impa- 
tience in  such  company,"  said  Maitland,  with 
a  bow. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  know  all  that.  That's  what 
Yankees  call  soft  sawder  ;  but  I'm  too  old  a 
bird,  Master  Maitland,  to  be  caught  with 
chaff,  and  I  think  as  clever  a  fellow  as  you 
are  might  suspect  as  much." 

"  You  are  very  unjust  to  both  of  us,  if  you 
imply  that  I  have  not  a  high  opinion  of  your 
acuteness." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  thought  acute,  sir  : 


I  am  not  a  lawyer,  nor  a  lawyer's  clerk — I'hd 
a  sailor." 

"  xVnd  a  very  distinguished  sailor." 

"  That's  as  it  may 'be.  They  passed  mo 
over  about  the  good-service  pension,  and  kept 
'  backing  and  filling  '  about  that  coast-guard 
appointment  till  I  lost  temper,  and  told  them 
to  give  it  to  the  devil,  for  he  never  had  been 
out  of  the  Admiralty  since  I  remembered  it ; 
and  I  said,  '  Gazette  him  ^t  oace,  and  don't 
let  him  say,  I'^ou're  forgetting  an  old  friend 
and  supporter.'  " 

"Did  you  write  that?" 

"  Beck  did,  and  I  signed  it,  for  I've  got 
the  gout  or  the  rheumatism  in  these  knuckles, 
that  makes  writing  tough  work  for  me,  and 
tougher  for  the  man  it's  meant  for.  What 
servants  they  are  in  this  house  !-=-no  answer 
to  the  bell." 

' '  And  what  reply  did  they  make  you  !  " 
asked  Maitland. 

"  They  shoved  me  on  the  retired  list,  and 
Curtis,  the  secretary,  said,  '  I  had  to  suppress 
your  letter,  or  my  lords  would  certainly  have 
struck  your  name  off  the  Navy  List ' — a  thing 
I  defy  them  to  do — a  thing  the  Queen  couldn't 
do!  " 

"  Will  you  try  one  of  these  ?  "  said  Mait- 
land, opening  his  cigar-case;  "these  are 
stronger  than  the  pale  ones." 

"No;  I  can't  smoke  without  something 
to  drink,  which  I  foresee  I  shall  not  have 
here." 

"  I  deplore  my  inhospitality." 

"  Inhospitality !  why,  you've  nothing  to 
say  to  it.  It  is  old  Mother  Maxwell  receives 
us  all  here.  You  can  be  neither  hospitable 
nor  inhospitable,  so  far  as  I  see,  excepting, 
perhaps,  letting  me  see  a  little  more  of  that 
fire  than  you  have  done  hitherto,  pt-aeocking 
out  the  tail  of  your  dressing-gown  in  front; 
of  me." 

"  Pray  draw  closer,"  said  Maitland,  mov- 
ing to  one  side  ;  "  make  yourself  perfectly  at 
home  here." 

"  So  I  used  to  be  scores  of  times,  in  tbese 
very  rooms.  It's  more  than  Sve-and-twenty 
years  that  I  ever  occupied  any  otliers." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  going  back  to  the  drawl- 
ing-room for  a  cup  of  tea  before  I  resumed 
my  work  here." 

"Tea!  don't  destroy  your  stomach  with 
tea.  Get  a  little  gin — they've  wonderful  gin 
here  ;  I  take  a  glass  of  it  every  night.  Beck 
mixes  it,  and  puts  in  a  sprig  of,  not  mint,  but 
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marjoram,  T  think  they  call  it.  I'll  make  her 
mix  a  brew  for  you  ;  and,  by  the  way,  that 
brings  me  to  what  I  came  about." 

"  Was  it  to  recommend  me  to  take  gin?  " 
asked  Maitland,  with  a  well-assumed  inno- 
cence. 

"  No,  sir— not  to  recommend  you  to  take 
gin,"  said  the  old  commodore,  sternly.  "I 
told  you  when  I  came  in  that  I  had  come  on 
an  errand  of  some  ipportance." 

"  If  you  did,  it  has  escaped  me." 

"  Well,  you  sha'n't  escape  me — that'sall." 

"  I  hope  I  misunderstand  you.  I  trust  sin- 
cerely that  it  is  to  the  dryness  of  your  throat 
and  the  state  of  your  tonsils  that  I  must  at- 
tribute this  speech.  Will  you  do  me  the  very 
great  favor  to  recall  it?  " 

The  old  man  fidgeted  in  his  chair,  but- 
toned his  coat  and  unbuttoned  it,  and  then 
blurted  out  in  an  abrupt,  spasmodic  way, 
"  x\ll  right  —  1  didn't  mean  offence  —  I  in- 
tended to  say,  that  as  we  were  here  now — 
that  as  we  had  this  opportunity  of  explaining 
oirrr^lves  " — 

"  That's  quite  sufficient,  commodore.  I 
ask  for  nothing  beyond  your  simple  assurance 
that  nothing  offensive  was  intended." 

'•  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  ever  suffered  as  much 
from  thirst  in  all  my  life.  I  was  eighteen 
days  on  a  gill  of  water  a  day  in  the  tropics, 
and  didn't  feel  it  worse  than  tliis.  I  must 
drink  some  of  that  stuff  if  I  die  for  it.  Which 
is  the  least  nauseous?  " 

"I  think  you'll  find  the  Vichy  pleasant; 
there  is  a  little  fixed  air  in  it  too." 

"  I  wish  there  was  a  little  cognac  in  it. 
Ugh  !  it's  detestable  !  Let's  try  the  other. 
Worse  !  I  vow  and  declare — worse.  Well, 
Maitland,  whatever  be  your  skill  in  other 
matters,  I'll  be  shot  if  I'll  back  you.ibr  j^our 
taste  in  liquors." 

Maitland  smiled,  and  was  silent. 

''  I  shall  have  a  fever — I  know  T  shall — if 
r  don't  take  somet-hing.  There's  a  singing 
in  my  liead  now  like  a  chime  of  bells,  and  the 
back  of  my  throat  feels  like  a  coal-bunker  in 
one  of  those  vile  steamers.  How  you  stand 
it  I  don't  know  ;  but  to  be  sure  you've  not 
i>t*en  talking  a«  X  have. ' '  The  old  commodore 
ro?e,  but,  when  he  reached  the  door,  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  remembered  something  ;  for 
he  placed  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  said, 
"  AVhat  a  brain  I  have  !  here  was  I  walking 
away  without  ever  so  much  as  saying  one 
word  about  it," 


"  Could  we  defer  it  till  to-morrow,  my  dear 
commodore?  "  said  Maitland,  coaxingly.  "  [ 
have  not  the  slightest  notion  what  it  is,  but 
surely  we  could  talk  it  over  after  breakfast." 

"But  yod'll  be  off  by  that  time.  Beck 
said  that  there  would  be  no  use  starting  later 
than  seven  o'clock." 

"Off!  and  where  to?" 

"  To  the  Burnside — to  the  Widow  Butle^a 
— where  else?  You  heard  it  all  arranged  at 
dinner  ;    didn't  you  ?  " 

"  I  heard  something  suggested  laughingly 
and  lightly  ;  but  nothing  serious,  far  less  set- 
tled positively." 

"  Will  you  please io  tell  me,  sir,  how  much 
of  your  life  is  serious,  and  how  much  is  to  be 
accepted  as  levity  ?  For  I  suppose  the  inqoirv 
I  have  to  make  of  you  amounts  just  to  that, 
and  no  more." 

"  Commodore  Graham,  it  would  distre^ 
me  much  if  I  were  to  misunderstand  you  once 
again  to-night ;  and  you  will  oblige  me  deeply 
if  you  will  put  any  question  you  expect  me  to 
answer  in  its  very  simplest  form.'' 

"  That  I  will,  sir ;  that  I  will !  Now,  then, 
what  are  your  intentions?  " 

"  What  are  my  intentions  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir — exactly  so  ;  what  are  your  in- 
tentions? " 

"  I  declare  I  have  so  many,  on  such  varied 
subjects,  and  of  such  different  hues,  that  ifc 
would  be  a  sore  infliction  on  your  patience, 
were  I  only  to  open  the  budget ;  and  as  to 
either  of  us  exhausting  it,  it  is  totally  out  of 
the  question.  Take  your  chance  of  a  sub- 
ject, then,  and  I'll  do  my  best  to  enlighten 
you." 

"  This  is  fencrngy  sir  ;  and  it  doesn-'t  suit 
me." 

"  If  you  knew  how  very  little  the  wliole 
conversation  suits  we,  you'd  not  undervalue 
my  patience." 

"  I  ask  you  once^gain,  what  are  your  in- 
tentions as  regards  my  youngest  daughter, 
Miss  Rebecca  Graham  ?  That's  plain  speak- 
ing, I  believe." 

"  Nothing  plainer  ;  and  my  reply  shall  b^ 
equally  so.     I  have  none — none  whatever.'] 

' '  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  paid  hei 
any  particular  attentions?  " 

"  Never." 

"  That  you  never  took  long  walks  with  h< 
when  at  Lyle  Abbey,  quite  alone  and  unac 
companied?  " 

"  We  walked  together  repeatedly.     I  ai 
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not  80  ungriiteful  as  to  forget  her  charming 
companionship." 

"Confound  your  gratitude,  sir!  it's  not 
that  I'm  talking  of.  You  made  advances. 
You — you  told  her — you  said — in  fact,  you 
made  her  believe — ay,  and  you  made  me  be- 
lieve— that  you  meant  to  ask  her  to  marry 
you." 

"  Impossible  !  "  sard  Maitland  ;  "  impossi- 
ble!" 

'*  And  why  impossible  ?  Is  it  that  our  re- 
spective conditions  are  such  as  to  make  the 
matter  impossible?  " 

"  I  never  thought  of  such  an  impertinence, 
commodore.  AVhen  I  said  impossible,  it  was 
entirely  with  respect  to  the  construction  that 
could  be  placed  on  all  my  intercourse  with 
Miss  Graham." 

"  And  I  didn't  go  up  to  your  room  on  the 
morning  I  left,  and  ask  you  to  come  over  to 
Port  Graham  and  talk  the  matter  over  with 
me?" 

*'  You  invited  me  to  your  house  ;  but  I  had 
not  the  faintest  notion  that  it  was  to  this  end. 
Don't  shake  your  head  as  if  you  doubted  me  ; 
I  pledge  you  my  word  on  it." 

"  How  often  have  you  done  this  sort  of 
thing?  for  no  fellow  is  as  cool  as  you  are 
that's  not  an  old  hand  at  it." 

"  I  can  forgive  a  good  deal  " — 

"  Forgive  !  I  should  think  you  could  for- 
give the  people  you've  injured.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Can  I  forgive  ?  Yes,  sir,  can  I  for- 
give?" 

*'  I  declare,  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  in- 
quire." 

"  That's  enough — quite  enough  ;  you  shall 
hear  from  me.  It  may  take  me  twenty-four 
hours  to  find  a  friend  ;  but  before  this  time 
to-morrow  evening,  sir,  I'll  have  him." 

Maitland  shrugged  his  shoulders  carelessly, 
and  said,  "  As  you  please,  sir." 

*'  It  shall  be  as  I  please,  sir  ;  I'll  take  care 
of  that.  Are  you  able  to  say  at  present  to 
whom  ray  friend  can  address  himself?  " 

"  If  your  friend  will  first  do  me  the  favor 
to  call  upon  me,  I'll  be  able  by  that  time  to 
inform  him." 

"All  right.     If  it's  to  be  Mark  Lyle  "— 

*'  Certainly  not;  it  could  never  occur  to  me 
to  make  choice  of  your  friend  and  neighbor's 
son  for  such  an  office." 

"Weil,  I  thought  not — I  hoped  not :  and 
I  suspected,  besides,  that  the  little  fellow  with 
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the  red  whiskers — that  major  who  dined  one 
day  at  the  Abbey  " — 

Maitland's  pale  cheek  grew  scarlet,  his  eyes 
flashed  with  passion,  and  all  the  consummate 
calm  of  his  manner  gave  way,  as  he  said, 
"With  the  choice  of  my  friend,  sir, you  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  I  decline  to  confer  further 
with  you." 

"  Eh,  eh  !  that  shell  broke  in  the  magazine, 
did  it?  I  thought  it  would.  I'll  be  shot  but 
I  thought  it  would  !  "  And  with  a  hearty 
laugh,  but  bitter  withal,  the  old  commodore 
seized  his  hat  and  departed. 

Maitland  was  much  tempted  to  hasten  after 
the  commodore  and  demand — imperiously  de- 
mand— from  him  an  explanation  of  his  last 
woi'ds,  whose  taunt  was  even  more  in  the 
manner  tlian  the  matter.  W^as  it  a  mere 
chance  hit,  or  did  the  old  sailor  really  know 
something  about  the  relations  between  him- 
self and  M'Caskey?  A  second  or  two  of 
thought  re-assured  him,  and  he  laughed  at  hie 
own  fears,  and  turned  once  more  to  the  table 
to  finish  his  letter  to  his  friend. 

"  You  have  often,  ray  dear  Carlo,  heard  me 
boast,  that  amidst  all  the  shifting  chances  and 
accidents  of  my  life,  I  had  ever  escaped  one 
signal  misfortune — in  my  mind,  about  the 
greatest  that  ever  befalls  a  man.  I  have 
never  l)een  ridiculous.  This  can  be  my  tri- 
umph no  longer.  The  charm  is  broken  !  I 
suppose,  if  I  had  never  come  to  this  blessed 
country,  I  might  have  preserved  my  immu- 
nity to  the  last;  but  you  might  as  well  try 
to  keep  your  gravity  at  one  of  the  Policincllo 
combats  at  Naples  as  preserve  your  dignity 
in  a  land  where  life  is  a  perpetual  joke,  and 
where  the  few  serious  people  are  so  illogical 
in  their  gravity,  they  are  the  best  fun  of  all. 
Into  this  stravige  society  I  plunged  as  fearlessly 
as  a  man  does  who  has  seen  a  large  share  of 
life,  and  believes  that  the  human  crystal  has 
no  side  he  has  not  noticed;  and  the  upshot 
is,  I  am  supposed  to  have  made  warm  love  to 
a  young  woman  that  1  scarcely  flirted  with, 
and  am  going  to  be  shot  at  to-morrow  by  her 
father  for  not  being  serious  in  my  intentions! 
You  may  laugh, — you  may  scream,  shout,  and 
kick  with  laughter, — and  I  almost  think  I  can 
hear  you  ;  but  it's  a  very  embarrassing  posi- 
tion, and  the  absurdity  of  it  is  more  than  I 
can  face. 

"  Why  did  I  ever  come  here?  What  in- 
duced me  ever  to  put  foot  in  a  land  where 
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the  very  natives  do  not  know  their  own  cus- 
toms, and  where  all  is  permitted,  and  noth- 
ing is  tolerated  ?  It  is  too  late  to  at«k  you  to 
come  and  see  me  through  this  troublesome  af- 
ftiir ;  and  indeed  my  present  vacillation  is 
whether  to  marry  the  young  lady  or  run 
away  bodily  ;  for  1  own  to  you  I  am  afraid — 
heartily  afraid — »to  fight  a  man  that  might  be 
my  grandfather  ;  and  I  can't  bear  to  give  the 
mettlesome  old  fellow  the  fun  of  shooting  at 
•me  for  nothing.  And  worse — a  thousand 
times  worse  than  all  this — Alice  will  have 
Buch  a  laugh  at  me !  Ay,  Carlo,  here  is  the 
«um  of  my  affliction. 

"  I  must  close  this,  as  I  shall  have  to  look 
out  for  some  one,  long  of  stride  and  quick  of 


eye,  to  handle  me  on  the  ground.  Mean- 
while order  dinner  for  two  on  Saturday  week, 
for  I  mean  to  be  with  you  ;  and  therefore  say 
nothing  of  those  affairs  which  interest  us, '  u/- 
tramontani.''  I  write  by  this  post  to  M'C. 
to  meet  me  as  I  pass  through  Dublin  ;  and,  of 
course,  the  fellow  will  want  money.  I  shall 
therefore  draw  on  Cipriani  for  whatever  is 
necessary,  and  you  must  be  prepared  to  tell 
him  the  outlay  was  indispensable.  I  have 
done  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  here — nei- 
ther seduced  man  nor  woman,  and  am  bring- 
ing back  to  the  cause  nothing  greater  or  more 
telling  than 

"  Norman  Maitland." 


We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  following 
Unpublished  Letter,  written  many  years  ago  by 
Charles  Lamb  to  a  bookseller,  on  receipt  of  two 
books  of  verse, — one  being  "  The  Maid  of  El- 
var,"  by  Allan  Cunningham,  the  other  Barry 
Cornwall's  "Songs  and  Dramatic  Fragments:"— 

•'  Thank  you  for  the  books.  I  am  ashamed  to 
take  tythe  thus  of  your  press.  I  am  worse  to  a 
publisher  than  the  two  Universities  and  the  Brit. 
Mus.— A.  C.  I  will  forthwith  read.  B.  C.  (I 
can't  get  out  of  the  A.  B.  C.)  I  have  more  than 
read.  Taken  alltogether  'tis  too  Lovey — but 
what  delicacies  !  I  like  most  •  King  Death  '— 
Glorious  'bove  all  '  The  Lady  with  the  Hundred 
Rings'— 'The  Owl'  — '  Epistle  to  what's  his 
name' — (Here  maybe  I'm  partial) — *  Sit  down, 
sad  soul ' — '  The  Pauper's  Jubilee ' — (but  that's 
old,  and  yet  'tis  never  old) — 'The  Fakon  ' — 
'  Felon's  Wife  '  —Damn  '  Mad™e  Pasty  '  —  but 
that  is  borrowed — 

'  Apple  pie  is  very  good 

And  so  is  apple  pasty, 

But 

"   0  Lard  !  'tis  very  nasty.' 

— but  chiefly  the  Dramatic  Fragments — scarce 
three  of  which  should  have  escaped  my  Speci- 
mens, had  an  antique  name  been  prefixed.  They 
exceed  his  first. — So  much  for  the  nonsense  of 
poetry; ;  now  to  the  serious  business  of  life.  Up 
a  court  (Blandford  Court)  in  Pall  Mall  (exactly 
at  the  back  of  Marlbro'  House,  with  iron  gate  in 
front,  and  containing  2  houses,  at  No.  2,  did  lately 
live  Leishman,  my  taylor.  He  is  moved  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood — devil  knows  where. 
Pray  find  him  out  and  give  him  the  opposite. — I 
am  80  much  better — tlio'  my  hand  shakes  in 
writing  it,  that  after  next  Sunday,  I  can  well  see 


F.  and  you-     Can  you  throw  B.  C.  in  ? — Why 

tarry  the  wheels  of  my  Hogarth?" — AtherKBum. 


The  Bound  Tabic  of  New  York,  in  an  article 
entitled  "  American  Comic  Journalism,"  makes 
the  following  remarks  :  *'  It  seems  strange  that 
a  country  which  has  produced  a  Holmes,  a  Lowell, 
and  a  Derby  should  be  without  a  fit  journalistic 
exponent  of  its  sense  and  humor.  No  people  in 
the  world  have  a  larger  perception  of  the  ludi- 
crous than  the  Americans  ;  yet  nowhere  else  is  it 
so  difficult  to  obtain  permanent  support  for  a 
strictly  humorous  illustrated  pa^xsr.  The  cause 
of  this  apparent  paradox  is  somewhat  obscure. 
Doubtless,  the  scarcity  of  genuinely-humorous 
artists  is  one  strong  reason.  Our  writers  are 
ahead  of  our  draughtsmen  in  the  way  of  fun." 
The  article  then  gives  an  account  of  different 
attempts  to  establish  an  American  analogue  to 
our  Punch.  There  was  first  the  Lantern^  edited 
by  Mr.  John  Brougham,  and  contributed  to  by 
Captain  Fitzjames  O'Brien  ;  next  there  was  the 
JSTew  York  Picayune^  written  in  by  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Levison,  and  illustrated  by  Frank  Bcllev.' ; 
then  there  was  Young  America,  which  lived  for 
a  year  ;  and  the  last  and  best  venture  of  the 
kind  was  Vanity  Fair,  begun  in  Januaiy,  1860, 
but  defunct  since  July,  1863.  On  the  staff  of 
Vanity  Fair,  as  writers  or  artists,  were  Frank 
Ward,  Henry  L.  Stephens,  Ed.  F.  Mullen,  Frank 
Bellew,  John  McLenan,  Sol  Ey tinge,  and  Messrs. 
O'Brien,  House,  Winter,  Congdon,  Clapp,  Stod- 
dard, Arnold,  Shanly,  Gardette,  *•  Artennis 
Ward,"  Aldi'ich,  Nicholson,  and  Leland.  Of 
how  many  of  these  wits  and  humorists  of  Amer- 
ica have  our  readei'S  heard  before  ?  Such  is 
fame. — Reader. 
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From  The  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
BONNIE  PRINCE  CHARLIE. 

The  Young  Chevalier,  Bonnie  Prince  Char- 
lie was  distinctively  called  in  his  heyday  of 
enterprise  and  youthful  bloom  an(i  adven- 
turous romance,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Old  Pretender,  his  less  energetic  and  far  less 
fascinating  sire.  But  the  days  came  for 
Charles  Edward  himself  to  be  known  as  an 
old  Pretender.  And  they  who  had  known 
and  hailed  him  as  the  Young  Chevalier,  could 
hardly  believe  their  eyes,  or  trust  their  mem- 
ory, as  to  the  seemingly  mistaken  identity. 

Look  on  this  picture,  and  on  that.  Not 
the  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers, 
but  of  one  and  the  same  man,  at  no  very 
great  interval  of  years?  Look  on  a  portrait 
0/  Prince  Charles,  in  the  flush  of  earliest 
manhood,  fighting  his  way  to  the  throne  of 
his  fathers  ;  and  then  of  His  Royal  Highness, 
a  refugee  on  Italian  soil,  a  middle-aged  tip- 
pler, bloated  and  blustering, — or  an  elderly 
driveller,  unregarded,  unrespected,  and,  even 
by  them  of  his  own  household,  unbeloved. 

This  picture  first, — of  Charles  as  he  looked 
when  he  made  his  joyous  entry  into  Edin- 
burgh— a  day  on  which 

'*  You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows 

spake, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desh-ing  eyes 
Upon  his  visage."  * 

And  on  that  day,  and  inspirited  by  such  a  wel- 
come, oh,  but  the  prince  was  fair  to  see! 
John  Home,  the  clerical  author  of  "  Doug- 
las," saw  him  on  this  occasion,  and  has  left 
the  world  a  copy  of  his  lineaments  and 
mien.  From  that,  and  other  contemporane- 
ous "  copy,"  we  can  feed  the  press.  Tall  and 
handsome  was  Prince  Charlie,  we  are  told^ 
"  as  straight  as  a  lance,  and  as  round  as  an 
egg ;  "  of  a  fair  complexion,  delicate  but 
ruddy,  and  slightly  freckled.  He  wore  a 
light-colored  peruke,  "  the  ringlets  of  which 
descended  back  in  graceful  masses,  and  over 
the  front  of  which  his  own  pale  hair  was 
neatly  combed."  His  visage  is  described  as 
a  perfect  oval — his  brow  as  marked  with 
**  all  the  intellectual  but  melancholy  lofti- 
ness 80  remarkable  in  the  portraits  of  his  an- 
cestors." His  neck  which  was  long,  but  not 
ungracefully  so,  had,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  no  other  covering  or  incumbrance 
than  a  slender  stock  buckled  behind.  His 
*  King  Richard  II.,  Act  V.  Sc.  2. 


eyes — we  quote  from  Mr.  Chambers's  physi- 
ognomical catalogue  raisonne — were  "large, 
and  rolling,  and  of  a  light  blue.     The  fair, 
but  not    ill-marked    eyebrows    which   sur- 
mounted   these    features  were    beautifully 
arched.     His  nose  was  round  and  high,  and 
his  mouth  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
;  his  features.     He  was  about  five  feet  ten  in 
stature,  and  his  body  was  of  that  straight  and 
round  description  which  is  said  to  indicate, 
not  only  perfect  symmetry,  but  also  the  val- 
uable requisites  of  agility  and  health . "  *    He 
excelled,  says  Lord  Mahon  (for,  in  literature 
at  least,  we  stickle  for  giving  Earl  Stanhope 
his  pre-peerage  title  of  honor),  in  all  manly 
exercises,  and  was  inured  to  every  kind  of 
toil,  especially  long  marches  on  foot,  having 
applied  himself  to  field-sports  in  Italy,  and 
become  a  firstrate   walker. f     His  ''  goodly 
person  was  enhanced  by  his  graceful  man- 
ners :  frequently  condescending  to  the  most 
familiar  kindness,  yet  always  shielded  by  a 
regal  dignity,  he  had  a  peculiar  talent  to 
please  and  to  persuade,  and  never  failed  to 
adapt  his  conversation  to  the  taste  or  to  the 
station  of  those  whom  he  addressed. "  J     His 
demeanor  might  seem  to  warrant  the  appli- 
cation to  him  of  what  Bacha  (in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher)  testifies  of  Leucippiis  : — 

♦'  That  in  his  youth  and  noble  forwardness 
All  things  are  bound  together  that  are  kingly, 
A  fitness  lo  bear  rule — and  sovereignty 
Not  made  to  know  command."  § 

In  that  agile,  lissom  form  were  fascinated 
damsels  fain  to  see  one  like  the  herald  Mer- 
cury, new-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill — 
and  altogether  a  combination,  and  a  form, 
indeed,  where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his 
seal,  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.jj 
Or,  to  resume  that  Mercurial  similitude,  and 
eke  it  out  from  another  classical  source  : — 

"  Omnia  Mercurio  similis,  vocemque,  coloremque, 
Et  crines  flavos,  et  membra  decora  juventae.  "IT 

Cautious  Dr.  John  Byrom  witnessed  H — 
R —  H — 's  entry  into  Manchester,  in  March, 
1746,  and  reports  that,  '*  to  do  justice  to  his 
person,  whatever  his  pretensions  may  be,** 

*  R.  Chambers,  Hist.  Reb.,  ch.  ix. 

t  Boswell's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 

X  Mahon,  Hist.  Engl.,  ch.  xxvi. 

§  Cupid's  Revenge,  Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

tl  Hamlet,  Act  III.  Sc.  4. 

IT  Virgil,  ^neid,  IV.  559. 

**  And  who  better  qualified  to  appraise  the  pre- 
tensions of  a  pretender  than  Dr.  Byrom  himself,  the 
author  of  an  immortal  epigram  on  that  very  sub- 
ject? 
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he  makes  a  very  graceful  and  amiable  ap- 
pearance ;  he  is  fair  complexioned,  well 
shaped,  has  a  sensible  and  comely  aspect.  To 
account  for  the  beauty  of  the  man  beyond 
that  of  his  father,  his  enemies  said  here  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  very  handsome  pastry- 
cook, some  say  bread-baker,  at  Paris  ;  but 
the  ladies,  smitten  with  the  charms  of  the 
young  gentleman,  say  that  he  takes  after  his 
mother. ' '  * 

Not,  however,  to  turn  too  abruptly  to  a  con- 
trasted portraiture  of  the  prince,  in  his  deg- 
radation and  decay,  let  us  glance  at  him  in  a 
sort  of  "  middle  passage,"  as  sketched  by  Sir 
Walter,  at  the  age  of  about  forty  or  upward. 
*'  But  either  care,  or  fatigue,  or  indulgence, 
had  brought  on  the  appearance  of  premature 
old  age,  and  given  to  his  fine  features  a  cast 
of  seriousness  or  even  sadness.  A  noble 
countenance,  however,  still  remained  ;  and 
though  his  complexion  was  altered,  and 
wrinkles  stamped  upon  his  brow  in  many  a 
melancholy  fold,  still  the  lofty  forehead,  the 
full  and  well-opened  eye,  and  the  well-formed 
nose,  showed  how  handsome  in  better  days  he 
must  have  been.  He  was  tall,  but  lost  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  heigh  t  by  stooping ;  and  the  cane 
which  he  wore  always  in  his  hand,  and  occa- 
sionally used,  as  well  as  his  slow  though  majes- 
tic gait,  seemed  to  intimate  that  his  form  and 
limbs  felt  already  some  touch  of  infirmity."  | 

Bishop  Forbes  tries  to  refute  gainsayers 
and  depreciators,  by  stoutly  averring  of  the 
prince's  looks  in  1769,  that  "not  a  blot,  nor 
BO  much  as  a  pimple,  was  in  his  face,  though 
maliciously  given  out  by  some  as  if  it  were  all 
over  blotted;  but  he  isjully  and  plump,  though 
not  to.exccES,  being  still  agile,  and  fit  for  un- 
dergoing toil."  J  One  is  apt  to  suspect  that 
the  anifnvs  of  the  phrase  "jolly  and  plump, 
though  not  to  excess  "  is  akin  to  that  which 
animated  Wilkes's  apologist,  when  contend- 
ing that,  although  Mr.  Wilkes  did  squint,  it 
was  not  more  than  a  gentleman  ought  to 
squint.  A  year  later,  the  pvince's  person  is 
thus  portrayed  by  a  more  impartial  eye-wit- 
ness, though  of  the  more  partial  sex.  '^  He 
is  naturally  ab»ve  the  middle  size,  but  stoops 
excessively  :  he  appears  bloated  and  red  in 
the  face,  his  countenance  heavy  aud  sleepy, 
which  is  attributed  to  his  having  given  in 
to  excess  of  drinking."     This  observer,  Mrs. 

♦  Remains  of  John  Byrom,  II.  412.  (Chetham 
Society,  1857,) 

t  "  Redgauntlet,"  vol.  ii.  ch.  x. 

%  F<?rbes's  Manuscript  collections,  oto. 


Miller,*  does  justice  to  his  "  noble  presence 
and  graceful  manner,"  as  well  as  to  the  rel- 
iquary tokens  imprinted  on  his  face  of  for- 
mer beauty  ;  and  depicts  the  poor  exile  as 
presenting,  upon  the  whole,  **a  melancholic, 
mortified  appearance."  The  Italian  corre- 
spondents of  the  English  newspapers,  at  the 
time  of  his  ill-assorted  marriage, — he  being 
then  a  morose  sot  of  fifty-two,  and  his  bride 
(Louisa  Princess  of  Stolberg)  a  radiant  girl 
of  twenty, — describe  him  |  as  extremely  cor- 
pulent, owing  to  a  total  disuse  of  exercise, 
and  much  pimpled  in  the  face,J  in  conse- 
quence of  drinking.  So  looked  in  his  latter 
days  he  that  had  once  enthralled  the  hearts 
of  gentle  and  simple,  by  his  looks  and  bear- 
ing,— the  hearts  alike  of  whole  galaxies  of 
high-born  beauties  in  the  halls  of  Holyrood, 
and  of  whole  clans  of  wild  Highlandmen  on 
their  own  bleak  mountains  and  moors. 

There  is  a  noteworthy  little  sort  of  obiter 
dictum^  trivially  introduced  in  the  Memoires 
of  Saint-Simon,  Duke  and  Peer  :  "  I  had  al- 
most forgotten  to  say,  that  on  the  last  day 
of  this  year,  1720,  a  Prince  of  Wales  was 
born  at  Rome."  One  might  almost  suppose 
from  the  casual  style  of  the  "illustration," 
that  St.  Simon,  like  Mr.  Toots,  accounted  it 
"  not  of  the  least  consequence."  The  duko 
does,  however,  go  «n  to  report  progress,  as 
regards  the  public  reception  and  welcome  ac- 
corded to  the  little  stranger  whose  birth  he 
" almost  forgot "  to  put  on  record.  He  re- 
lates how  the  prince  was  immediately  bap- 
tized by  the  Bishop  of  Montefiascone,  and 
named  Charles — and  what  a  great  stir  the 
event  caused  in  the  Holy  City — and  how  the 
pope  sent  his  compliments  to  their  Britannic 
Majesties  (not  meaning  the  Hanover  make- 
believe),  and  forwarded  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land (not  meaning  George  Guelph)  ten  thou- 
sand Roman  crowns, — and  how,  as  soon  aa 
the  Queen  of  England  (not  meaning  any  of 
that  German  squad)  was  able  to  see  com- 
pany. Cardinal  Tanora  came  in  state,  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  Sacred  College,  to  con- 
gratulate her.^  St  Simon  also  declares  the 
birth  of  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  to  have  made 
much  stir  at  the  Court  of  England,  and  among , 
the  priests  aud  Jacobites  of  that  country;! 
adding  that,  for  very  different  reasons,  now 

*  "Letters  from  Italy,"  by  a  Lady,  1776. 
f  See  Chambers,  Hist.,  Rob.,  ch.  xxxii.  • 
j  Sec,  too,  an  anecdote  in  the  Second  Series  of  j 
Dean  Ramsay's  Reminiscences,  p.  194. 
§  Memoires  de  Saint-Simon. 
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only  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  among 
His  (psendo)  Majesty's  Opposition  were  in 
raptures  at  it,  but  that  nearly  all  the  three 
realms  showed  as  much  joy  as  they  dared  ; 
not  from  any  attachment  to  the  dethroned 
house,  or  from  actual  preference  of  Stuarts 
to  Guelphs,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  continuance  of  a  royal  lineage,  with 
which,  as  a  constant  quantity  to  fall  back 
upon  and  appeal  to,  they  could  always 
menace  and  oppose  their  de  facto  constitu- 
tional kings. 

As  for  the  exiled  Court  of  Saint-Germain,  it, 
too,  had  within  itself  its  Opposition  party. 
It  had  its  exaltes  and  its  moderes*  There 
were  those  who  would  concede  nothing  to 
conetitutionaiism,  who  would  not  hate  a  tittle 
of  divine  right,  and  would  rather  continue  to 
see  the  royal  family  in  exile  than  purchase 
the  crown  by  concession  and  compromise. 
And  there  were  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  desired  to  see  James  yield  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  make  terms  with  the  party 
of  toleration,  freedom,  and  progress.  Into 
Buch  a  divided  court  was  Charles  Edward 
born,  and  amid  such  jarring  strifes  was  he 
bred.  The  narrative  of  his  youth  is  curieux, 
remarks  M.  St.  Marc  Girardin,  "  et  prepare 
babilement  I'entr^e  en  scene  du  heros." 
One  is  interested  in  the  g^rdorand  vivacity  of 
cejeune  homme,  whose  conscious  destiny  makes 
the  blood  boil  in  his  veins,  as  his  excited  im- 
agination, panting  and  tumultuous,  urges 
and  spurs  him  on  to  a  future  of  adventure 
and  romance.  *'  Dans  cette  effervescence  de 
jeune  homme,  le  heros  de  roman  semble  per- 
cer  dejk.  Les  heros  del'histoire  ont  quelque 
chose  de  plus  calme  et  do  plus  sOr."  In 
Charles  Edward,  M.  Girardin  sees  a  man  bet- 
ter fitted  f6r  adventure  than  for  business, — 
rash,  brilliant,  sure  of  a  brief  lease  of  showy 
splendor,  but  not  made  for  lasting  success. f 
The  President  des  Brosses,  Voltaire's  lively 
but  dignified  and  not  unequally-matched  cor- 
respondent, writing  in  1740,  describes  Charles 
as  of  "  far  higher  worth,  and  much  more  be- 
loved by  his  friends,"  than  his  younger 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  whose  "  hand- 
some face  and  pretty  manners  "  made  him  so 
popular  with  the  many  ;  and  M.  le  President 
can  testify,  on  the  best  authority,  that  Prince 

*  Histoire  de  Charles-Edouard,  dornier  prince  de 
la  maison  de  Stuart,  par  M.  Amedee  Pichot. 

t  Essais  de  Litterature  et  de  Morals,  par  St.  Marc 
Girardin,  t.  ii. 


Charles  has  a  kind  heart  and  a  high  courage  ;* 
that  he  feels  warmly  for  his  family  misfor- 
tunes ;  and  that  if  some  day  he  does  not  re- 
trieve them,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  intre- 
pidity. "They  tell  me  that,  having  been 
taken,  when  quite  a  stripling,  to  the  siege  of 
Gaeta  by  the  Spaniards,  one  day  during  the 
voyage  his  hat  blew  off  into  the  sea.  The 
people  round  him  wished  to  i"ecover  it.  '  No,' 
cried  he,  '  do  not  take  that  trouble :  I  will 
some  day  go  the  same  way  my  hat  has  gone, 
if  things  remain  as  they  are.'  "  f  One  short 
lustre  added  to  his  age  would  see  the  prince 
making  his  entry  in  triumph  into  Edinburgh, 
when  and  where 

All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared  sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him  :  your  pi-attling  nurse 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry, 
While  she  chats  him  :  the  kitchen  malkiri  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck. 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him  ;  stalls,  bulks, 

windowt^. 
Are  smothered  up,  leads  filled,  and  ridges  horsed 
With  variable  complexions  :  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him.  .  . 

.  .  .Veiled  d»iraes 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask,  in 
Their  nicely-gawded   cheeks,  to   the   wanton 

spoil 
Of  Phaobus'  burning  kisses  :  such  a  pother. 
As  if  that  whatsoever  god,  wholejids  him, 
Wei-e  slyly  crept  into  his  liuman  powers, 
And  gave  him  gniceful  posture.^ 

One  historian  of  the  Rebellion,  who  notes - 
that  Charles  approached  Ilolyrood  House  by 
the  same  path  over  which  George  IV., sev- 
enty-seven years  later,  was  drawn,  in  his 
daily  progresses  from  Dalkeith,  remarks  that 
the  "  modern  sovereign,  as  he  went  over  the 
same  ground  in  his  splendid  chariot,  was  be- 
held with  respect,  as  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  nation  ;  but  the  boot  of  Charles  was 
dimmed,  as  he  passed  along,  with  kisses  and 
tears. ''^  For  an  excited  crowd  saw  in  him 
the  commander  and  object  of  an  extraordinary 
enterprise — a  young  prince  unfortunate  in 
his  birth  and  (hitherto)  in  his  prospects,  but 
making  apparently  one  manly  effort  to  re- 
trieve what  was  lost, — the  descendant  of  those 
time-honored  persons  by  whose  sides  the  an- 

*  His  courage  was  called  in  question  after  CuUo- 
den,  mainly  on  the  evidence  of  Chevalier  Johnstone  ; 
which  evidence  was  well  sifted,  if  not  shaken  to 
pieces,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  both  in  his  review  of 
"Home's  Life,"  and  in  his  Annotations  appended  to 
Waver  ley. 

+  Des  Brosses,  L'ltalie  il  y  a  Cent  Ans. 

%  Coriolanus,  Act.  II.  Sc.  1. 

§  II.  Chambers,  Hist.  Pteb.,  ch.  ix. 
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cestors  of  those  who  saw  him  had  fought  at 
Bannockburn  and  Flodden  ;  the  representa- 
tive of  a  family  peculiarly  Scottish ,  but  which 
seemed  to  have  been  deprived  of  itsbirtliright 
by  the  machinations  of  the  hated  English.* 
Hinc  ilia  lachrymeB  on  his  well-kissed  boot. 

But  though  Scotland  might  seem  won, 
there  was  England  to  subdue — there  was  all 
England  not  to  be  subdued.  The  battle  of 
Preston  was  gained  ;  but  there  was  a  battle 
of  Culloden  to  follow.  And  then  would  come 
the  long  romance  of  hair-breadth  escapes  and 
extremest  privations — and  then  the  longer 
desolation  of  life  without  hope,  without  sym- 
pathy, without  respect,  without  self-respect, 
without  all  that  should  accompany  old  age, 
and  soothe  the  pangs  of  an  embittered  mem- 
ory. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
conviction  that  all  was  lost  now,  for  the 
Stuarts  and  their  cause.  Reconciled  to  it, 
indeed,  he  never  was  ;  but  as  years  rolled  by, 
and  friends  died  away,  or  dropped  off,  the 
conviction  became  a  presence  which  was  not 
to  be  put  by — an  ever-lengthening  and  dark- 
ening shadow  to  overshade  the  evening  of 
his  life. 

So  long  as  the  faintest  chance  remained  of 
aid  from  France,  Charles  Edward  was  all  en- 
ergy and  importunity  in  his  appeals  to  her 
intervention.  Many  and  deep  were  the  mor- 
tifications he  had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of 
the  French  Court,  from  cold  obstruction,  and 
hope  deferred,  and  promises  broken,  and  per- 
emptory repulses,  and  degrading  dismissal. 

It  is  at  Versailles  that   Scotland's   livin* 

o 

laureate  of  the  Cavaliers  pictures  the  refugee 
prince,  absorbed  in  dismal  reverie  on  the  an- 
niversary of  Culloden  : — 

**  Suppliant-like  for  arms  depending  on  a  false  and 

foreign  court, 
Jostled   by  the  flouting  nobles,  half  their  pity, 
•  half  their  sport. 

Forced  to  hold  a  place  in  pageant,  like  a  royal 

prize  of  war, 
Walking  with'  dejected  features  close  behind  his. 

victor's  car, 
Styled   an  equal — deemed  a  servant — fed   with 

hopes  of  future  gain — 
Worse  by  far  is  foncied  freedom  than  the  captive's 

clanking  chain."  f 

His  final  arrest  and  imprisonment,  at  the 
instance  of  the  English  Government,  made  a 
great  noise  in  Paris  in  particular,  and  there- 

*Ibid.,  pp.  88^9.,  ed.  1847. 

t  Aytoun,  Charles  Edward  at  Versailles. 


fore  throughout  Christendom  at  large.     Vol- 
taire writes  with  marked  sympathy  toward 
k  prince  Edouard  on  this  occasion — relating 
of  11.  R.  II.,  that,  having  taken   refuge  in 
France,  and  finding  himself  at  last  compelled 
to  leave  that  country,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  English,  who  insisted  upon  it  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  peace — his  "courage, 
aigri  par  tan't  de  secousses,   ne  voulut   pas 
plier  sous  la  necessite.      He  resisted  remon- 
strances, entreaties,  commands,  and  claimed 
the  performance  of  the  French  Court's  prom- 
ise not  to  abandon  him.     At  length  it  became, 
or  seemed  to  become,  necessary  to  interfere 
with  the  personal  liberty  and  tongue-license 
of  this  fractious  guest.     "  On  se  crut  oblige 
de  se  saisir  de  sa  personne."     So  he  was  ar- 
rested,  garrotte,   clapped   into   prison,   and 
anon  hurried  out  of  France.      *'  Ce  fut  la," 
is  Voltaire's  pitying  commentary,    inspired 
by  a  last  sigh  for  the  Stuarts,  "  ce  fut  \h.  le 
dernier  coup  dont  la  destinee  accabla  une  gen- 
eration de  rois  pendant  trois  cent  annees."'  * 
Paris  was  all  in  commotion,  by  Jacobite  ac- 
counts, w^hen  the  arrest  was   accomplished. 
It  would  appear  that  a  mob  was  feared,  for 
there  were  guards  all  from  the  prince's  house  to 
the  Pont  Royal,  and  above  two  thousand  men 
in  arms  there  and  about  the  Opera  House, — 
on  alighting  at  which  the  prince  was  seized, — 
with  six  regiments  ready  at  call.      A  great 
many  French  gentlemen,  we  are  told,  were 
put  into  the  Bastille  that  night  and  next  day 
for  speaking  of  the  arrest ;  "  the  people  got 
all  up  in  the  opera  to  come  out,  but  the  doors 
were  shut ;  everybody  high  and  low  was  in 
tears,  and  I  could  not  imagine  the  French 
were  so  fond  of  anything  but  their  own  king. 
The   Count  de  Biron  went  from,  the   Palais 
Royal  to  Court  that  night,  anck  when  the 
news  was  told,  the  queen,  the  dauphin,  the 
dauphiness,  and  all  the  madams,  threw  down 
their  knives,  and  there  was  not  one  word 
spoke.''!   According  to  this  narrator,  Charles 
was   humiliated   by  circumstances  of  great 
indignity  in  the  process  of  arrest — the  guards 
breaking  his  sword  in  the  scabbard,  snatch- 
ing the  little  pistols  from  his  side-pockets, 
and  not  only  carrying  him  off  "  without  his 
feet  touching  the  ground,"  but,  when  they 
got  him  to  the  Palais  Royal,  binding  him  with 
a  rope  like  a  common  criminal,  and  transfer- 

*  Voltaire,  Sieclo  de  Louis  XV.,  oh.  ?xv. 

f  Account  of  the  Arrest  of  Prince  Charles,  in  Re- 
mains of  John  Byrom  (Chetham  Society,  1857),  II. 
4G6  sq.  . 
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ring  him  to  a  "  little  dark  hole  in  the  high 
tower  "  at  VinceDnes,  which,  he  said,  was  not 
quite  80  good  as  his  bothies  in  the  Highland 
glens.  "  You  may  depend  upon  the  truth  of 
this  paper,  because  I  had  it  from  the  Governor 
of  Vincennes  and  others  of  absolute  credit, 
though  it  is  treason  now  to  say  that  he  was 
tied  or  ill-used."  *  It  was  a  great  sensation 
scene  altogether,  and  the  sensation  had  a  run 
of  many  days,  not  on  the  French  stage  alone. 

For  example,  midway  in  December,  1748, 
we  have  Horace  Walpole  writing  to  his 
namesake,  the  minister  at  Florence,  "  I  con- 
clude your  Italy  talks  of  nothing  but  the 
Young  Pretender's  imprisonment  at  Vin- 
cennes. I  don't  know  whether  he  be  a  Stuart, 
but  I  am  sure  by  his  extravagance  he  has 
proved  himselfof  English  extraction  !  What 
a  mercy  that  we  had  him  not  here !  with  a 
temper  so  impetuous  and  obstinate  as  to  pro- 
voke a  French  government  when  in  their 
power,  what  would  he  have  done  with  an 
English  government  in  his  power?  "f 

Horace  found'a  deal  to  tell  about  the  prince 
in  the  sequel  of  his  checkered  career,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  his  nuptials  and 
their  untoward  result.  Horace  retails  every 
rumor  with  relish  as  it  flies.  In  1765  he 
writes,  "  We  believe  past  all  doubt  that  the 
Pretender's  eldest  son  is  turned  Protestant, 
in  earnest  so  ;  and  in  truth  I  think  he  could 
have  no  other  reason  now.  What  is  more 
wonderful,  and  yet  believed,  is,  that  he  came 
over  and  abjured  in  St.  Martin's  Church,  in 
London.  .  .  .  lie  declares  he  will  never 
marry,  and  his  reason  does  him  honor  :  that 
he  may  not  leave  England  embroiled."  |  Next 
year,  Walpole  congratulates  Mann  on  the 
success  of  his  interposition  (by  order  of  the 
English  Court)  to  prevent  the  Pope  from  ac- 
knowledging Charles  Edward,  on  the  decease 
of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  as  King  of 
England.  With  his  congratulations,  how- 
ever, Horace  is  free  to  own  that,  as  an  Eng- 
lishman, he  is  very  indifferent  about  the  mat- 
ter— considering  it  below  such  a  nation  as 
England  to  trouble  its  head  "  whether  an  old 
mumper  at  Rome  calls  a  wretched  fugitive 
Re  d'  Inghilterra  or  Principe  di  Galles.  For 
the  poor  lad's  followers,  it  is  important,  and 
anything  is  lucky  for  them  that  prevents  their 
going   to  Tyburn  for  him.     To  himself,  in- 

*  Account  of  the  Arrest  of  Prince  Charles,  p.  469. 

fWalpole's  Ooaiplete  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p. 
136. 

X  Walpole  to  Mann,  Aug.  12,  1765. 


deed,  it  is  cruel  to  be  refused  an  empty  title 
by  an  old  Dervish  for  whom  he  lost  the  real- 
ity. Rome  is  the  only  spot  on  earth  where 
he  can  exist  decently,  as  at  least  he  would 
take  the  fas  of  many  saints.  To  call  him 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  refuse  him  the  kingship, 
is  an  absurdity  worthy  of  an  Irish  patriarch. ' '  * 
First  and  last,  the  experiences  of  Charles  Ed- 
ward in  the  Holy  City  are  pitiful  enough. 
Less  sad,  to  those  who  cared  for  his  credit, 
or  were  loyal  to  his  house,  was  his  aspect  at 
Culloden  itself  than  at  this  stage  of  his  de- 
cline and  fall.  Less  sad  when  at  Culloden 
itself 

"  his  features  wore  the  same 
Pallid  cast  of  deep  foreboding  as  the  First  one  of 

his  name  ; 
Ay,  as  gloomy  as  his  sunset,  though  no  Scot  his 

life  betrayed 
Better  plunge  in   blood-stained   glory,   than  go 

down  m  shame  and  shade." 

But  now,  in  his  retirement  within  the  do- 
mains and  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy 
See, — 

"  He  is  sunk  in  wine's  oblivion  for  whom  High- 
land blood  was  shed. 

Whom  the  wretched  cateran  shelterd,  with  a 
price  upon  his  head."  t 

Seen  at  Rome  in  the  decline  of  life  eheu 
quantum  mutatus  is  Charles  Edward  ab  illo 
who  was  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  once,  the 
Young  Chevalier  that  took  all  hearts  by  storm. 
The  extent  of  the  change,  the  gradual  com- 
pletion of  the  contrast,  is  a  theme  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  human  nature  for  a  Crabbe  to  mor- 
alize upon : — 

"  Minutely  trace  man's  life  ;  year  after  year. 
Through  all    his  days  let  all  his  deetls  appear. 
And  then,  tho'  some  may  in  that  life  be  strange. 
Yet  there  appears  no  vast  or  sudden  change  : 
The  links  that  bind  those  various  deeds  are  seen, 
And  no  mysterious  void  is  left  between. 

"  But  let  these  binding  links  be  all  destroyed. 
All  that  through  years  he  sutfercd  or  enjoyed  ; 
Let  that  vast  gap  be  made,  and  then  behold — 
This  was  the  youth,  and  he  is  thus  when  old  ; 
Then  we  at  once  the  work  of  Time  survey. 
And  in  an  instant  see  a  life's  decay  ; 
Pain  mixed  with  ^y  in  our  bosoms  rise. 
And  sorrow  takes  new  sadness  from  surprise. "J 

Mr.  Buckle  stigmatizes  the  elderly  prince  as 

a  slave  to  vices  which  seemed  hereditary  in 

that  family,  and  consuming  his  life  in  an  un- 

*  Walpole  to  Mann,  Feb.  9,  17GC. 
tOgilby,  Highland  Minstrelsy. 
4:Crabbe's  Tales,  The  Parting  Hour. 
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itied  and  ignominious  obscurity.  "  After 
i^e  death  of  his  father  in  1766,  this  abject 
creature,  who  called  himself  King  of  Eng- 
land, went  to  Rome,  and  took  to  drinking. 
In  1779,  Swinburne  saw  him  at  Florence, 
where  he  used  to  appear  every  night  at  the 
opera,  perfectly  drunk  ;  *  and  in  1787,  only 
the  year  before  he  died,  he  continued  the 
same  degrading  practice."!  Sir  Nathaniel 
"Wraxall  describes  him  in  1779  as  exhibiting 
to  the  world  "  a  very  humiliating  spectacle  " 
— led  in  every  night  by  domestics  to  the  back 
part  of  his  box  at  the  theatre,  "  where  he  lay 
concealed,  on  account  of  his  infirmities  ;  rarely 
coming  forward  to  view."  Sir  Nathaniel  took 
his  station,  however,  at  the  head  of  a  private 
staircase,  to  secure  a  good  view  of  the  prince 
as  he  left  the  house  :  "  I  could  not  help,  as  I 
looked  at  him,  recollecting  the  series  of  dan- 
gers and  escapes  which  he  underwent,  or  ef- 
fected for  successive  months,  among  the  Heb- 
rides, after  his  defeat  at  Culloden.  ...  His 
whole  figure,  paralytic  and  debilitated,  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  great  bodily  de- 
cay."t 

Were  all  his  wanderings  to  end  here,  and  to 
end  thus  ?  Was  the  Wanderer  of  the  Heb- 
rides to  collapse  at  last  into  this  inert  mass 
of  degraded  imbecility  ?  Gloomy  enough  may 
have  been  his  endurances  as  a  Highland  out- 
wist  and  starving  fugitive  ;  but  the  gloom  had 
more  than  a  tinge  of  romance  about  it,  of 
chivalric  feeling,  and  generous  sacrifice.  But 
in  his  retirement  in  Italy,  thirty  years  later, 
we  8ee,to  apply  a  line  of  Wordsworth's, — 

"  The  Wanderer  lost  in  more  determined  gloom. ' '  § 
His  character  had  darkened  with  his  fortunes, 
as  Lord  Mahon  says  :  a  long  train  of  disap- 
pointments and  humiliations  working  on  a  fiery 
mind,  spurred  it  almost  into  frenzy,  and  de- 
graded it.  Edmund  Burke's  latest  biographer, 
describing  the  year  1750,  fynd  the  then  vanish- 
ing quantity  of  Jacobitism  in  England,  whose 
**  country  gentlemen  were  ready  enough  to 
drink  and  hunt  for  the  Stuarts,  but  had  no 
inclination  to  die  for  the  unfortunate  race," 
and  who,  though  they  not  only  passed  their 

♦  Swinburne's  Courts  of  Europe,  i.  253  sq. 

f  See  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  written  from 
Naples  in  Marcli,  1787,  in  Smith's  Correspondence, 
vol.  1.  p.  208.  Another  letter  written  as  early  as 
1761  (Grenville  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  3GG),  describes 
"the  Young  Pretender  always  drunk."  —  Ijuckle, 
Hist,  of  Civilization  in  Eng.,  vol.  i.  p.  404. 

4:  Historical  Memoirs  of  My  Own  Time,  by  Sir 
N.  W.  Wraxall,  '^^1.  i.  p.  298  (1815). 

§  Evening  Voluntaries. 


glasses  over  their  water  decanters,  and  wore 
tartan  hunting-coats,  but  actually  went  so  far 
as  to  dress  their  hounds  also  in  tartan,  and  to 
ride  hurrahing  after  a  red  fox,  were  yet  void 
of  the  "  generous  loyalty  of  the  old  Cava- 
liers," and  are  contemptuously  dismissed  as 
"  these  last  despicable  supporters  of  heredi- 
tary right"  —  of  these  men  and  times  it  is 
that  Mr.  Macknight  is  treating  when  he 
writes  of  Charles  Edward,  "  the  poor  deluded 
prince,  who  there  is  good  evidence  for  believ- 
ing to  have  been  in  the  September  of  this  year 
in  London,  might  well,  on  seeing  with  his 
own  eyes  that  all  was  lost,  fly  from  the  king- 
dom of  his  ancestors  in  deep  despair,  and 
drink  himself  to  death  in  his  Italian  retreat."* 
A  long  trace  of  darkness,  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  words,  overshadowed  the  subsequent 
life  of  a  man,  who,  in  his  youth,  showed  him- 
self so  capable  of  great  undertakings  ;  the 
latter  pursuits  and  habits  of  this  unhappy 
prince  being  "  those  painfully  evincing  a 
broken  heart,  which  seeks  refuge  from  its 
own  thoughts  in  sordid  enjoyments."!  Do 
we  not  read  of  Cicero  himseHV  in  the  decline 
of  life  and  hope  and  influence,  that  "  in  this 
uneasy  state,  when  he  had  nothing  to  rouse 
his  virtue  or  excite  his  ambition,  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  sunk  into  a  life  of  indolence 
and  pleasure,  and  the  intemperate  love  of 
wine  "  ?  J 

"  Jam  vino  quaerens,  jam  somno  fallere  curara. ' '  § 

Family  discord — to  recur  to  Scott's  apologetic 
preface — came,  in  Charles  Edward's  case,  to 
add  its  sting  to  those  of  disappointed  ambi- 
tion ;  II  and  the  adventurous,  the  gallant,  the 
handsome  prince,  the  leader  of  a  race  of 
pristine  valor,  whose  romantic  qualities  may 
be  said  to  have  died  along  with  him,  notori- 
ously yielded,  in  his  latter  days,  to  "those 
humiliating  habits  of  intoxication,  in  which 
the  meanest  mortals  seek  to  drown  the  recol- 
lection of  their  disappointments  and  miseries. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  unliappy  prince 
lost  the  friendship  even  of  those  faithful  fol- 
lowers who  had  most  devoted  themselves  to  his 
misfortunes,  and  was  surrounded,  with  some 
honorable  exceptions,  by  men  of  a  lower  de- 
scription, regardless  of  the  character  which 

*  Macknight's  Life  and  Times  of  Buike,  L  47. 

t  Introduction  to  Redgauntlet. 

ij:  Middleton,  Life  of  Cicero,  final  section. 

§  Horat.  Serm. 

II  It  was  not  till  the  death  of  his  father  in  1766 
that  ho  returned  to  Rome,  and  became  reconciled  to 
his  brother. — Mahon,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  xxx. 
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he  was  himself  no  longer  able  to  protect."  * 
As  the  reluctance  of  the  French  Court  to  be- 
friend him  actively  became  more  apparent  to 
Charles,  he  lost,  as  Mr,  Chambers  remarks, 
his  former  tone  of  moderation  :  every  high 
passion,  on  being  thwarted  in  its  object,  raises 
irritation,  and  it  is  from  this  disappointment 
that  the  historian  just  named  dates  a  revolu- 
tion in  Charles's  character  which  has  made 
it  almost  impossible  to  recognize,  in  his  mid- 
dle life  and  age,  the  "  manly,  clement,  and 
heroic  youth  who  led  the  Highland  army  in 
1745,"  f  Lord  Mahon  justly  traces  his  habit 
of  drinking  to  the  period  of  his  Highland  ad- 
ventures and  escapes,  when  a  dram  of  whis- 
key might  sometimes  supply  the  want  of  food 
and  of  rest: — thus  was  the  habit  acquired, 
and,  once  acquired,  it  continued,  after  the 
cause  of  it  had  ceased,  and  even  grew  amidst 
the  encouragement  of  his  exiled  friends.  The 
earliest  hint  Lord  Mahon  finds  of  this  vice 
in  Charles,  is  in  a  letter  of  April,  1747, 
addressed  to  Lord  Dunbar,  but  only  signed 
by  the  initial  of  the  M'riter.  It  alleges  that 
an  Irish  Cordelier,  named  Kolly,  has  of  late 
been  much  in  the  prince's  society  and  confi- 
dence ;  that  Kelly  loves  good  wine  with  all 
the  fervor  of  a  monk,  and  that  by  this  means, 
"  His  Royal  Highness's  character  in  point  of 
sobriety  has  been  a  little  blemished."  A  cen- 
tury before.  Lord  Clarendon  reproaciies  the 
banished  loyalists  with  intemperance,;}:  at  all 
times  the  fatal  resource  of  poverty  and  sor- 
row ;  but  the  prince  who  could  not  relieve 
them  by  his  bounty  should  at  least  have  for- 
borne Irom  degrading  them  by  his  example.^ 
There  is  something  of  interest  in  noting  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  casually  occur,  some  of 
the  occasions  on  which,  during  Charles's  pri- 
vations in  the  Highlands,  he  sought  or  ob- 
tained relief  from  the  bottle  or  the  bowl, — and 
so  unconsciously  formed  a  habit  that  was 
eventually  ruinous  to  his  peace  and  to  his 
reputation.  For  instance,  in  Balshair's  nar- 
rative of  his  sojourn  in  the  Long  Island,  we 
read,  •'  He  called  a  dram,  being  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  a  Highland  entertainment ;  which  be- 
ing over,  he  called  for  meat."  "  The  Younc 
Gentleman  advises  Edward  Burke  to  fill  the 
bowl.  .   .   .  Then  we  began  with  our  bowl, 

*  Introduction  to  Redganntlet. 

tCiiambers'  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745-6, 
ch.  XXX. 

I  Lke  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  by  himself,  vol. 
i.  p.  353,  ed,  1827. 

§  See  Mahon,  vol.  iii.  pp.  351  aq.,  and  Appendices, 
ed.  1853. 


frank  and  free.  .  .  .  \Ye  continued  this 
drinking  for  three  days  and  three  nights. 
He  still  had  the  better  of  us,  and  even  of 
Boisdale  himself,  notvvithstatiding  his  being  as 
able  a  bowlsman,  I  dare  say,  as  any  in  Scot- 
land."* As  Kingsburgh's  guest,  in  Skye, 
he  expressed  himself  highly  delighted  with  the 
toddy  his  host  brewed  for  him  in  a  small  china 
punch-bowl,  whicli  was  emptied  over  and  over 
again,  until  Kingsburjrh  felt  it  his  ungracious 
duty  to  urge  a  withdrawal  "  to-bed,  to-bed, 
to-bed,"  which  Charles  opposed,  moving  as 
amendment "  another  bowl."  Kingsburgh  re- 
sisted.  Charles  insisted.  And  at  last  they 
came,  if  not  to  blows,  at  least  to  breakage, 
for  a  tussle  about  the  bowl  ensned,  which 
caused  the  fracture  of  tfiat  little  vessel, — 
Charles  retaining  one  fragment  of  it  in  his 
hands,  and  Kingsburgh  the  other.  In  which 
admired  disorder  the  good  meeting  was  per- 
force broken  up. 

On  resorting  to  Lochiel's  hovel,  at  Mella- 
neuir,  on  the  mainland,  where  an  anker  of 
whiskey  awaited  liim,  the  prince,  *'  upon  his 
entry,  took  a  hearty  dram,  which  he  pretty 
often  called  for  thereafter,  to  drink  his  friends' 
healths."  In  an  old  boat  on  the  river  Lochy 
at  night,  six  bottles  of  brandy  were  produced 
by  Clunes  Cameron.  "Will  your  Royal 
Highness  take  a  dram?"  asked  Lochiel. 
"  Oh,"  said  the  prince,  "  can  you  have  a 
dram  here?  .  .  .  Come  let  us  have,  it." 
Whereupon  tiiree  bottles  were  drunk.  Be- 
fore the  prince  next  "  called  for  a  dram  "  the 
three  remaining  bottles  were  broken,  in  the 
hurry  of  ferrying  the  crazy  boat  over  the 
river — a  loss  that  Charles  laid  to  heart  sin- 
cerely enough. 

During  liis  sojourn  in  the  forest-house  of 
Glencorldale  in  South  Uist,  the  prince  would 
often  "  step  into  a  by-chamber,  which  served 
as  a  pantry,  and,  when  he  stood  in  need  of 
it,  put  the  bottle  of  brandy  to  his  head  with- 
out ceremony."  Parson  Forbes  relates  how 
Charles  "  made  a  plentiful  supper  "  (washed 
down  ad  interim  by  "  twa  bottles  of  sma' 
beer  ")  with  Kingsburgh  and  his  wife — and 
how  supper  over.  His  Royal  Highness,  accord- 
ing to  the  orthodox  fomula ,  for  such  occasions 
made  and  provided  (and  acted  up  to,  as  well) , 
"  called  for  a  dram,"  and  upon  the  bottle  of 
brandy  being  duly  produced,  "  he  said  he 
would  fill  the  glass  for  himself,  *  for,'  said 
he,  '  I  have  learned  in  my  skulking  to  take  a 

*Lyon  in  mourning,  MS  ,  V.  192.  Quoted  in 
Chambers,  291,  ed.  1847. 
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hearty  dram.'  He  jBlled  up  a  bumper,  and 
drank  it  off  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  his  landlord  and  landlady."*  These  and 
other  like  circumstances,  as  Mr.  Robert  Cham- 
bers remarks,  are  mentioned  by  the  reporters, 
without  apparently  the  remotest  idea  that  the 
habits  of  the  prince  were  in  danger  of  being 
permanently  affected  ;  but  their  value  as 
testimony  is  not  the  less  on  that  account. 
"  Charles  had  previously,  like  most  natives 
of  Southern  Europe,  been  unaccustomed  to 
liquor.  On  such  a  person  the  drinking  cus- 
toms of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  fell  were 
calculated  to  have  a  fatal  effect.  It  would 
also  appear,  from  what  we  every  day  see 
amongst  the  miserably  poor,  that  there  is  a 
condition  of  defective  physical  comfort  in 
which  alcohol  presents  itself  as  a  remedy  and 
compensation,  and  in  that  character  is  scarcely 
to  be  resisted  by  human  weakness.  This  law 
is  of  course  as  ready  to  operate  upon  a  prince, 
suddenly  reduced  to  personal  misery,  as  upon 
a  wretch  who  has  long  known  it,  and  perhaps 
even  more  so.  Probably  the  habits  originally 
contracted  under  physical  discomfort  were, 
in  the  prince's  case,  revived  and  confirmed 
afterwards  under  the  anguish  of  a  disap- 
pointed and  exasperated  spirit,  which  had  un- 
fortunately not  been  trained  to  look  for  supe- 
rior consolations."  f 

The  testimonies  to  his  weakness  for  the  bot- 
tle and  the  bowl  multiply  portentously  with 
advancing  years.  In  1755  the  Jacobite  par- 
ty in  England  received  from  one  Dawkins  a 
very  unfavorable  account  of  the  prince's  man- 
ner of  life,  as  that  of  a  systematic  debauchee, 
whose  excesses  imperilled  not  only  his  health 
but  his  very  existence.  In  1769,  he  caused 
prodigious  scandal,  and  dealt  the  Stuart  cause 
a  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement,  by 
dismissing  all  his  Scotch  attendants  while 
himself  in  a  drunken  fit,  and  supplying  their 
place  with  Italians.  Extenuating  reports 
are  extant  of  this  and  similar  incidents  in  the 
life  of  a  confirmed  sot ;  but  the  most  favora- 
ble of  them,  that  by  Bishop  Forbes,  for  exam- 
ple, allow  it  to  be  "  true,  indeed,  that  the 
k —  has  been  in  use,  for  some  time  past,  to 
call  frequently  for  t'other  glass  of  wine  at 
dinner  and  supper" — though,  as  the  loyal 
allegators  maintain,  "  not  from  any  liking  to 
liquor,  but  like  one  absent  in  mind,  when  he 
met  with  things  that  vexed  him,  as  too  often 

*  Lyon  in  Mourning,  iii.  589,  ii.  209  (Clanran- 
ald's  Journal,  Forbes's  MS.  collections,  etc.). 
t  Chambers's  Hist,  of  Rebel,  of '45,  p.  403. 


was  the  case."  Too  often  by  some  seven  days 
in  the  week,  one  is  constrained  to  fear.  For 
the  answer  Charles  practically  gave  to  the 
song-book  query.  Which  is  the  properest  day 
to  drink  ?  was  identical  with  the  comprehen- 
sive conclusions  of  that  chanson  itself.  He 
abhorred  invidious  distinctions  in  such  a  case, 
and  anything  like  undue  preference  of  one 
day  over  another.  Let  all  the  days  of  the 
week  share  and  share  alike,  and  let  none  be 
left  out,  no,  not  one. 

Women,  as  well  as  wine,  marred  the  wel- 
fare and  hampered  the  movements  of  the 
prince.  His  perverse  adherence  to  his  ob- 
noxious mistress,  the  Walkinshaw, — not,  he 
strenuously  declared,  out  of  any  violent  pas- 
sion for  her,  but  because  he  would  not  be  dic- 
tated to, — cost  him  some  of  his  best  friends, 
when  days  were  dark  and  Iriends  were  few. 
As  to  matters  matrimonial,  Charles  had,  in 
his  youth,  formed  the  resolution  of  marrying 
only  a  Protestant  princess.  But  in  1772,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-two,  he  wedded  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic bride,  of  twenty  ;  and  for  a  few  years  the 
Count  and  Countess  of  Albany,  as  they  were 
called,  managed  to  "  rub  along  "  together  at 
Florence,  "  a  harsh  husband  and  a  faithless 
wife  ;  "  until  at  length,  in  1780,  tired  out  by 
the  prince's  peculiarities,  and  attracted  from 
another  quarter,  the  lady  eloped.  Alfieri 
received  her  with,  rather  too  literally,  open 
arms.  M.  Villemain  remarks  on  the  "  some- 
thing singular  "  in  Alfieri's  destiny,  in  con- 
nection with  this  elopement  business.  Cet 
ardent  ami  de  la  liberie  found  himself  bound 
by  ties  to  one  who  had  been  wife  of  the  Pre- 
tender to  England's  crown, — "  of  that  Prince 
Edward  who  so  bravely  uplifted  the  doomed 
banner  of  the  Stuarts,  in  the  plains  of  Scot- 
land ; — who  was  conquered, — wandered  about 
Europe, — married — and  came  to  Florence  to 
die  in  obscurity,  betrayed  by  the  wife  of  his 
choice.  Singular  enough  !  Alfieri,  that  ar- 
dent enemy  to,  arbitrary  power,  in  order  to 
indulge  a  passion  that  morality  rebukes,  in- 
voked against  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  a  sort 
of  coup  (Tetat  by  which  the  unhappy  prince 
was  deprived  of  the  society  of  a  companion, 
his  conduct  toward  whom  is  charged  with 
guilt."* 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1780,  Horace 
Walpole  thanked  Sir  Horace  Mann  much  for 
what  he  calls  the  curious  history  of  the  Count 
and  Countess  of  Albany  ; — appending  to  his 
much  thanks,  this  ethical  annex  :  "  What  a 
wretched  conclusion  of  a  wretched  family  ! 
Surely  no  ro3'al  race  was  ever  so  drawn  to 
the  dregs  !  "f  And  that  miscellaneous  read- 
ers of  Walpole's  by  no  means  private  and 
confidential   correspondence  might  be  at  no 

*  Villemain,  Tableau  du  XVIIIme  Siecle,  t.  iii. 
t  Walpole  to  Mann,  Dec.  31,  1780. 
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loss  to  understand  the  historical  allusion,  and 
appreciate  the  moral  reflection,  Horace  sub- 
joined a  foot-note  explanatory,  which  runs 
thus  :  "  The  Pretender's  wife  complaining  to 
the  Great  Duke  [of  Florence]  of  her  hus- 
band's beastly  behavior  to  her,  that  prince 
contrived  her  escape  into  a  convent,  and 
thence  sent  her  to  Rome,  where  she  was  pro- 
tected by  the  Cardinal  of  York,  her  husband's 
brother."  On  the  second  day  of  the  new 
year,  Horace  is  regaling  my  Lady  Ossory 
with  this  bonne  bouche  of  scandal,  fresh  as  im- 
ported from  the  manufactory,  at  Florence  it- 
self. "  The  ancient  sovereigns  of  this  isle  are 
come  to  a  non  phis  too.  The  Countess  of 
Albany  is  retired  into  a  convent.  You  know 
they  live  at  Florence.  Last  St.  Andrew's 
Day,  who  is  the  favorite  saint  there  too,  the 
count  got  so  beastly  drunk,  that  at  night 
every  filthy  consequence  ensued.  The  count- 
ess complaining,  he  tore  her  hair,  and  endeav- 
ored to  strangle  her.  Her  screams  alarmed 
the  family,  and  saved  her.  She  privately  ac- 
quainted the  Great  Duke,  and  by  his  author- 
ity and  connivance,  she  contrived  to  take 
shelter  in  a  convent,  declaring  she  will  never 
return  to  her  husband  again,  who  has  in  vain 
reclaimed  her  from  the  Great  Duke."  *  More 
than  three  years  afterwards  the  same  pink 
of  polite  letter-writers  tells  the  same  news- 
loving  countess  his  latest  from  Florence  : 
"  Florence  is  the  nearest  spot  whence  I  hear 
any  news.  The  dying  Pretender  has  acknowl- 
edged his  natural  daughter  [by  Miss  Walk- 
inshaw]  Lady  Clyarlotte  Stuart,  and  created 
her  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  declared  her  his 
heiress.  I  heard  a  report  sometime  ago  in 
town,  that  his  queen,  as  soon  as  she  is  dowa- 
ger, intends  to  come  to  England,  and  marry 
Alfieri,  who  is  or  was  here,  being  sent  out 
of  Rome  at  the  instance  of  the  Cardinal  of 
York."!  Subsequent  epistles  abound  in 
references  to  dowager  and  natural  daughter, 
after  the  decease  of  ce  dernier  des  Stuart.  But 
it  is  only  with  any  casual  reference  to  Charles 
himself  that  our  further  citations  from  Wal- 
pole  are  concerned.  As  where  he  tells  Lady 
Ossory  that  the  King  of  Sweden,  when  last 
in  Florence,  found  the  Count  of  Albany  in  a 
wretched  condition,  destitute  even  of  an  ex- 
chequer to  pay  his  household  and  that  His 
Majesty  "  imparted  his  sympathy  at  the  op- 
era— to  whom  think  you,  madam?  only  to 
the  minister  of  the  count's  rival  ;  "J — ^that 
is,  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  envoy  to  the  Court 
of  Florence,  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  George 
the  Third,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  other 
good  things,  in  the  Stuart's  room  and  stead. 
Or  where  mention  is  made  of  the  validity  ac- 
corded to  Charles  Edward's  testamentary  dis- 

♦Walpolo  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory.  Jan.  2,  1781. 
t  Walpole  to  Lady  Ossory,  Aug.  19,  1784. 
it  Ibid.,  Nov.  12,  1784. 


positions,  by  papal  authority  :  "  The  pan- 
tomime carrying  on  at  Florence  ana  Rome  is 
entertaining.  So  the  pope,  who  would  not 
grant  the  title  of  king  to  the  Pretender,  al- 
lows  his  no-Majesty  to  have  created  a  Duch- 
ess ;  and  the  Cardinal  of  Y'^ork,  who  is  but  a 
rag  of  the  Papacy,  and  who  must  think  his 
brother  a  king,  will  not  allow  her  title ! 
Well  !  it  is  well  they  have  not  power  to  do 
worse,  nor  can  spill  the  blood  of  others  in 
their  foolish  squabbles."  * 

The  creating  his  daughter  Duchess  of  Al- 
bany, which  Lord  Mahon  calls  "  the  last  ex- 
ercise of  an  expiring  prerogative,"  was  con- 
sequent upon  the  secession  of  his  wife,  and 
his  reception  of  that  daughter  into  the  de- 
serted home.  The  young  lady  was  about 
twenty  at  the  time,  and  survived  her  father 
only  one  year.  Her  presence  in  the  house 
was  the  one  consolation  of  his  sexagenarian 
solitude,  unless  we  take  account  of  his  doting 
interest  in  the  prophecies  of  Nostradamus. 
To  the  last  he  cherished  a  flickering  hope  in 
the  possibility  of  a  summons  to  England,  to 
accomplish  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  not 
less  Glorious  Restoration  than  his  namesake 
and  great-uncle  enjoyed  in  the  seventeenth. 
That  he  might  obey  the  summons  at  an  hour's 
notice,  nay,  without  half  an  hour's  delay,  the 
poor  old  prince  kept  a  strong  box,  containing 
twelve  thousand  sequins,  under  his  bed. 

When  he  returned  to  Rome  with  his  daugh- 
ter in  1785,  it  was  as  a  confirmed  invalid, 
who  had  already,  and  more  than  once,  been 
given  over  as  a  dead  man.  But  he  dragged 
on  \\\G  lengthening  chain  of  existence  some- 
how, until  the  opening  month  of  1788,  when 
a  pjar.alytic  stroke  removed  him  from  the  land 
of  the  living.  It  was  a  centenary  of  mourn- 
ful import  to  the  Stuarts,  that  of  '88.  And 
the  day  of  his  death  was  a  tragical  anniver- 
sary in  the  annals  of  that  house— the  thirtieth 
of  January.  So  averse,  indeed,  were  the  dead 
prince's  attendants  from  recognizing  the  om- 
inous identity  of  date  with  that  of  his  great- 
grandfather's execution  at  Whitehall,  that 
the  tWwty-Jirst  of  January  was  publicly  an- 
nounced to  have  been  the  actual  day  of  Charles 
Edward's  death. 

His  brother,  the  cardinal, — who  afterward 
lived  and  died  a  pensioner  of  the  house  of 
Hanover, — performed  the  funeral  rites  at  Fras- 
cati,  whence  the  coffin  was  afterward  removed 
to  St. Peter's  at  Rome.  And  there  a  monu- 
ment was  erected — at  the  charges,  it  is  said, 
of  the  same  safely-enthroned  house  of  Han- 
over—  and  from  the  chisel  of  Canova,  in  mc- 
moriam,  not  only  of  Charles  the  Third,  but  of 
his  fa,ther  James  the  Third,  and  of  his  brother 
Henry  the  Ninth,  all  three  of  them  titular 
(though  neitlier  by  act  of  men,  nor  by  grace 
of  God)  kings  of  England. 

*  Walpole  to  Mann,  Jan.  4,  1785. 
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From  Tho  Boston  Transcript. 

TO  THE  LOYAL  LADIES  OF  THE  LAND. 

We  are  in  the  fourth  year  of  a  civil  war 
unexampled  in  history,  not  only  for  the  great 
principles  at  etake,  but  for  the  magnitude  of 
its  expenditures  and  ibr  the  Bacrifices  it  has 
demanded  or  will  demand,  sooner  or  later, 
from  the  people.  After  the  precious  blood 
that  has  been  poured  out  for  the  great  idea  of 
national  integrity  and  honor,  in  this  stupen- 
dous struggle, — after  the  substantial  successes 
that  have  been  achieved,  over  and  above  all 
drawbacks, — with  the  Border  States  and  the 
whole  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi  secured 
to  freedom,  and  the  great  river  itself  com- 
manded at  all  points  by  our  gunboats, — it 
will  not  be  supposed  that  any  loyal  man  or 
woman  would  have  the  country  bate  one  jot 
of  its  high  resolve  and  indomitable  effort,  un- 
til over  every  inch  of  national  territory  the 
flag  of  the  Union  shall  once  more  peacefully 
float.  To  live  to  see  this  is  the  hope  and  the 
prayer  of  all  generous  and  patriotic  hearts. 

But  there  is  one  consideration  that  brings  to 
the  thoughtful  and  forecasting  friends  of  the 
republic  the  deepest  anxiety  and  regret.  At  a 
time  when  the  lives  of  nearly  half  a  million  of 
our  best  and  bravest  young  men  are  jeoparded 
in  the  field  or  in  the  camp, — when  many  thou- 
sands of  the  wounded  are  languishing  or  dying 
in  hospitals,  and  thousands  of  gallant  soldiers, 
crippled  or  disabled  in  previous  campaigns, 
are  limping  through  our  streets,  frequently 
destitute  and  poorly  clad, — we  see  such  a 
spectacle  of  extravagance,  expense,  and  osten- 
tation exhibited  in  the  attire  of  many  of  .the 
ladies  of  the  land  as  seems  to  mock  with  its 
heartless  parade  the  bereaved  affections  and 
the  mutilated  persons  of  those  to  whom  the 
war,  instead  of  bringing  prosperity  and  wealth, 
has  brought  only  sacrifice  and  disaster. 

To  cater  to  this  unseasonable  appetite  for 
show, — to  enable  the  frivolous,  the  inconsid- 
erate, and  the  self-seeking  to  go  clad  in  silks 
and  ermines, — our  foreign  importations  are 
stimulated  to  an  unhealthy  and  unparalleled 
extent,  and  millions  in  gold  are  needlessly 
sent  out  of  the  country,  at  a  time  when  all 
the  sinews  of  war  are  wanted  to  help  our  suc- 
cess in  the  field,  and  to  fortify  the  Govern- 
ment against  that  financial  embarrassment 
which  always  eventually  brings  in  its  train 
political  and  militai'y  debility  and  demorali- 
zation. The  present  immediate  consequence 
is  an  enormous  rise  in  all  the  necessaries  of 


life,  distressing  to  the  poor,  and  visiting  with 
alarm  and  anxiety  thousands  of  households. 
Material  results  still  more  pernicious  are  hi 
all  probability  pending. 

But  worse  than  any  merely  material  dam- 
age or  disaster  is  the  lowering  of  the  tone  of 
the  public  morals,  the  withdrawing  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  active  and  the  enterprising  from 
the  urgent  needs  of  the  war  to  the  poor  am- 
bitions which  wealth  enables  them  to  gratify, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  spirit  of  emulation, 
not  as  to  who  shall  do  most  to  help  save  the 
country,  but  who  shall  get  rich  the  fastest, 
and  enable  wife  and  daughter  to  make  the 
most  astounding  display. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  would  insin- 
uate that  the  gentler  sex  are  alone  culpable 
for  this  state  of  things,  or  that  we  regard 
them  exclusively  as  guilty  of  extravagance. 
But  in  their  case  we  can  see  and  measure  the 
evil.  It  is  on  the  outside,  palpable,  glaring, 
obvious.  It  meets  us  in  the  street,  and  flaunts 
itself  even  in  the  house  of  prayer.  Its  exam- 
ple is  constantly  operating  to  aggravate  the 
consequences  that  are  flowing  and  must  con- 
tinue to, flow,  in  ever-increasing  volume,  from 
the  acts  of  that  reckless  folly  which  in  time 
of  war  makes  the  luxurious  importations  of  a 
people  exceed  threefold  their  exports. 

Probably  there  are  twenty  thousand  wo- 
men in  our  large  cities  who  could,  by  the  ef- 
fect of  their  example,  and  by  an  organized 
combination  in  favor  of  an  economical  reform 
in  respect  to  dress,  bring  down  the  price  of 
gold  twenty  per  cent,  within  three  months. 
Surely  there  are  good  women  and  true,  numer- 
ous enough,  and  bold  enough,  to  defy  all  the 
sneers  of  interested  or  apathetic  parties,  to 
brave  all  imputations  of  Quixotism  or  any 
other  ism,  and  at  least  by  the  experiment  of 
discountenancing  both  by  example  and  pre- 
cept that  pitiless  and  short-sighted  selfishness 
which  would  eagerly  lavish  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars on  a  new  spring  wardrobe,  but  would 
grudge  a  poor  ten-dollar  bill  to  help  save 
from  starvation  our  suffering  co-patriots  of 
East  Tennessee. 

The  time  has  come  when  not  only  our 
country's  peril,  but  every  consideration  of 
interest  and  humanity,  calls  upon  the  la- 
dies of  the  land  to  exert  themselves,  and 
that  speedily,  to  arrest  the  tendency  that  is 
leading  to  so  much  suffering  and  sapping  the 
energies  and  very  life-blood  of  the  nation. 
When  Germany,  wasted  by  Napoleon's  inva- 
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gions,  called  out  in  her  anguish  for  help,  the 
women  nobly  came  forward  and  gave  up,  not 
only  their  jewels,  but  every  luxury  and  every 
adornment  inconsistent  with  the  strictest  econ- 
omy. At  the  South,  already,  women  bred  to 
affluence  have  encountered  privation  and  des- 
titution, nay,  gone  shoeless  and  meanly  clad, 
in  order  that  their  armies  might  be  supplied 
with  food  and  raiment.  Shall  they  do  so 
much  for  rebellion  and  slavery,  and  shall  our 
Northern  women  shrink  from  equal  sacrifices 
in  the  great  cause  of  country,  humanity,  and 
freedom?  Surely  no.  They  only  require 
that  some  practicable  way  should  be  pointed 
out,  through  which  they  may  accomplish,  or 
strive  to  accomplish,. the  end  desired. 

The  way  is  by  organizing  a  grand  Loyal 
Ladies'  League,  composed  of  women  who, 
braving  all  ridicule  and  misconstruction,  are 
willing  to  pledge  themselves  to  maintain, 
while  this  war  lasts,  a  decent  economy  in  their 
attire ; — to  discourage  the  importation  of 
those  expensive  foreign  fabrics  for  dress  and 
furniture,  the  use  of  which  sends  gold  out  of 
the  country  with  no  corresponding  benefit  to 
the  people ; — to  discountenance  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power  that  extravagance 
which  grumbles  at  the  calls  for  aid<to  saniUiry 
commissions,  recruiting  funds,  and  sufferers 
from  the  war,  but  thinks  little  of  brushing 
our  sidewalks  with  its  expensive  silks,  or  of 
spending  on  a  single  dress  an  amount  that 
would  support  for  a  whole  year  the  family  of 
a  soldier  slain  in  battle.  The  way  is  simple 
and  feasible,  calling  for  no  other  sacrifice 
than  that  of  personal  vanity  and  of  that  fem- 
inine fondness  for  dress,  to  which,  under 
proper  circumstances  and  restraint,  no  seri- 
ous objection  would  be  made. 

A  movement  of  the  kind  here  recommended , 
/f  entered  upon  with  spirit,  promises  to  do 
much  toward  effecting  a  remedy  and  a  reform. 
On  all  loyal,  intelligent,  and  patriotic  women 
— on  the  true  ladies  of  the  land,  whether  ex- 
empt from  toil  by  their  wealth,  or  doomed  to 
it  by  their  necessities — we  call,  to  do  what 
they  obviously  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  ; 
namely,  to  form  an  organization,  and  to  issue 
a  pledge  and  sign  it,  abjuring  the  purchase 
of  certain  expensive  articles  of  dress,  etc., 
while  this  war  lasts,  and  leaving  it  to  those 
whose  title  to  true  gentility  is  questionable, 
to  exhibit,  in  this  crisis  of  the  nation's  efforts, 
the  exti"avagance  we  deplore. 


RESPONSE  TO  THE   APPEAL  TO   LOYAL 
WOMEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript : — 

I^thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  that  stir- 
ring appeal  to  the  "  Loyal  women  of  the 
I  land,"  in  your  paper  of  the  24th  March.  As 
;  soon  as  I  had  read  it,  1  went,  spectacles  in 
j  hand,  just  a  few  steps  over  to  the  house  of 
I  my  niece.  As  I  expected,  she  was  sitting  in 
I  the  midst  of  dressmakers,  who  were  working 
i  with  might  and  main,  that  d^elinda  might 
appear  out  in  all  her  glory  on  Kaster  Sunday. 

"  See,  aunt,"  cried  she,  "  1  didn't  show 
you  this  yesterday — isn't  it  a  lovely  shade?  " 
and  she  held  up  a  Gros  de  something,  very 
rich  ard  handsome,  of  course. 

"  American  ?  "  said  I,  taking  hold  of  the 
texture. 

**  American  !  "  cried  my  niece,  with  a 
voice  and  gesture  expressive  of  extreme  con- 
tempt— "  no,  indeeii — il's  imported — why, 
aunt,  that  cost  me  forty  dollars,  just  the  ma- 
terial." 

"Oh!  ay— it  did,"  said  I:  "well,  I've 
been  reading  something  about  that  very 
dress." 

"  About  this  dress?  "  and  she  stopped  the 
flying  motion  of  her  fingers  a  full  minute. 

"  •Certainly,"  I  said,  *' and  I'll  read  it  to 
you  ;  "  so  down  I  sat — turning  my  back  to 
the  imported  Gros  de  something — and  with 
all  the  emphasis  and  spirit  I  could  command, 
I  read  the  article  in  the  Transc.rift.  As  1 
proceeded,  I  fancied  the  motion  of  the  needle 
became  slower  and  slower,  and  once  or  twice, 
lifting  my  eyes,  I  perceived  that  Helinda  8 
cheeks  were  i'ast  assuming  a  color  deeper 
than  their  usually  faint  crimson. 

"  There!  "  I  exclaimed,  when  I  had  fin- 
ished, "  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  I  sup- 
pose you  call  yourself  a  loyal  woman." 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  was  her  reply; — "  and 
— and — why,  I  don't  know — it's  rather  sharp, 
to  be  sure — but  then — I  declare — I  dons 
know  as  I  ever  thought  of  it  in  that  light 
before.  It  has  put  me  quite  out  of  conceit 
of  my  new  dresses,  aunt.*' 

That  was  just  what  I  meant  it  should  do; 
for  Belinda  is  in  the  main  a  sensible  woman, 
or  was  till  her  husband  got  to  making  money 
so  fast. 

"  It  18  reasonable  and  right,"  I  said,  "and 
after  this  I  shall  blush  for  any  American 
woman  who  appears  in  the  street  in  her  for- 
eign bedizenments  and  finery." 

Just  then  I  noticed  the  dressmaker,  a 
young  gill  in  cheap  black  mourning,  brush 
a  tear  from  her  eye.  Another  fell,  and  yet 
another.  She  looked  up,  saw  my  pitying 
gaze — grew  pale  and  gasped  out, — 

"  Oh  !  madam— I  cannot  help  it — ^my 
brother  died  of  starvation  in  Richmond.^* 
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I  can't  tell  how  that  simple  speech  af- 
fected me.  1  wanted  to  take  all  tiiat  finery 
and  huddle  it  into  the  stove  ;  I  wanted  to 
stamp  on  it. 

"  Our  good  soldiers  !  "  I  cried,  "  our  good, 
precious,  noble  sons,  brothers,  and  husbands, 
dying  of  horrible  wounds,  of  fevers,  of  starva- 
tion— and  we  spending  our  hundreds  on  spring 
fashions,  each  one  striving  to  outdo  her  neigh- 
bor. My  old  father  used  to  say  this  was  an 
ungodly  world,  and  I  never  realized  it  as  I  do 
now." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Belinda,  half  crying,  "  I 
wish  I  had  seen  that  before  I  went  shopping. 
I  wish  the  money  had  gone  to  some  poor, 
wasted  patriot,  or  his  poorer  family.  I  never 
can  wear  it  now  with  a  clear  conscience." 

In  my  heart  I  hoped  not.  As  for  me,  I 
should  not  dare  to  have  a  crippled  soldier 
touch  such  garments.  1  could  not  bear  that 
the  half-blind  eyes  of  some  poor,  suffering 
patriot  should  be  dazzled  as  I  passed  hira 
with  that  which  should  have  been  some  sub- 
stantial reward  for  perilling  his  life  for  me 
and  mine.  Women  of  Boston,  will  you  form 
the  League,  and  make  it  appear,  as  it  really 
is,  A  disgrace  for  which  a  loyal  woman  should 
blush,  to  wear  that  which  enriches  the  ene- 
mies of  our  country,  and  impoverishes  and 
discourages  the  noble  men  who  go  forth  to 
sacrifioe  their  lives  for  our  country  ? 

A  Mateon. 


[The  following  important  article  is  not  conHned  in 
its  application  to  New  Jersey  encroachments.     We  I 
copy  from  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  of  29  March.] 

NEW  JERSEY   AND  STATE   RIGHTS. 

The  question  which  has  just  been  raised  by 
the  Governor  and  Leg-islature  of  Nev/ Jersev, 
and  which  amounts  virtually  to  a  claim  of 
right  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  impose  a 
transit  duty  on  the  passage  of  men  or  the 
transportation  of  merchandise  across  its  terri- 
tory, is  one  of  the  most  momentous  that  has 
ever  been  presented  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  if  the  principle  involved  in  it  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  resistance  and  be- 
come established,  it  will  essentially  change 
the  character  of  the  Union  and  make  way  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Constitution.  Nullifi- 
cation proposed  to  arrest  the  action  of  the 
general  government — Secession  to  throw  it 
off.  The  claim  of  New  Jersey  equally  invali- 
dates the  Union,  though  in  a  more  insidious 
way. 

The  action  of  New  Jersey  in  behalf  of  mo- 
nopoly is  bad  enough.  The  case  is  simply 
tliis  :  New  York,  being  the  chief  place  of  im- 
portation for  the  whole  country  on  this  side 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  being,  moreover, 
the   channel   of  communication   for  all   the 


New  England  States,  with  the  South  and 
Soutliwest,  cannt)t  forward  a  single  bale  of 
goods  to  Philadelphia,  on  their  way  to  the 
South,  Southwest,  or  West,  by  anj'  railroad 
ex^-ept  tiie  Camden  and  Amboy  ;  and  in  win- 
ter, when  the  Delaware  is  frozen,  the  monop- 
oly becomes  absolute.  The  eflect  of  this  mo- 
nopoly is  to  raise  the  cost  of  transportation 
on  any  bale  of  goods  that  is  forwarded  by  way 
of  New  York,  through  Philadelphia  to  Balti- 
more, or  Wheeling,  or  Cincinnati,  or  St.  Louis, 
or  Chicago ;  in  a  word,  it  raises  the  cost  of 
transportation  on  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try. Nor  is  this  all.  It  impedes  the  commerce 
of  the  country  and  imposes  a  limit  on  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  ever-increasing  inter- 
course, alike  of  merchandise  and  of  travel, 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  This 
is  the  plain  English  of  the  monopoly. 

The  subject  has  not  any  better  look  if  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  Raritan  and  Dela- 
ware Bay  Railroad.  That  railroad,  with  its 
connections,  crosses  New  Jersey  and  forms  a 
line  for  travel  and  transportation  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Why  should  it 
not  carry  travellers  and  merchandise  from  the 
one  city  to  the  other?  It  has  the  undisputed 
right  to  carry  them  from  New  York  to  Cam- 
den, to  the  very  edge  of  the  Delaware;  but 
the  law  and  the  courts  of  New  Jersey  say  it 
shall  not  deliver  them  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Delaware,  where  the  law  and  the  courts 
of  New  Jersey  have  no  jurisdiction  w^hatever. 
A  mechanic  living  at  Manchester,  New  Jer- 
sey, may,  by  the  laws  and  decisions  of  that 
State,  send  his  manufactures  over  the  Dela- 
ware and  Raritan  road  to  New  Y'ork  or  Phil- 
adelphia, as  he  pleases  ;  the  manufacturer  in 
Philadelphia  is  forbidden  to  send  his  manu- 
factures over  that  road  to  New  York ;  the 
merchant  or  manufacturer  of  New  York  is, 
in  like  manner,  allowed  to  send  his  goods  over 
that  road  to  any  place  on  the  line  in  New  Jer- 
sey, but  he  is  forbidden  to  send  l)y  it  to  Phil- 
adelphia. This  is  strange  ;  but  here  is  some- 
thing with  a  worse  aspect ;  if  civil  war  breaks 
out,  it  is  necessary  by  all  possible  ways  to 
hasten  forward  troops  and  munitions  of  war 
to  the  scene  of  insurrection  ;  Washington  it- 
self is  menaced  ;  the  President  may  use  the 
road  to  transport  regiments  and  cannon  from 
New  York  to  the  water's  edge  of  the  Dela- 
ware in  New  Jersey,  but  when  he  has  got 
them  thus  far  on  their  way,  the  law  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  New 
Jersey  forbid  him  to  ferry  them  across  the 
river. 

The  enormity  of  this  prohibition  is  too  plain 
for  direct  apology;  so  it  is  answered,  "  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  Bay  Railroad  is  now 
of  little  value ;  if,  when  it  has  carried  goods 
to  Camden,  it  might  ferry  them  across  the 
river,  the  railroad  would  have  a  great  value." 
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The  objection  proves  too  much  ;  it  proves  that 
the  railroad  is  suffering  from  oppression  ;  and 
what  is  of  still  more  importance,  it  proves  that 
the  transmission  of  goods  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  is  not  sufficiently  provided  for  ; 
that  an  intercourse  now  prohibited  for  want 
of  a  channel  would  instantly  rise  up  ;  that  the 
public,  the  merchants  of  New  York,  the  man- 
ufacturers of  New  England,  the  producers  of 
the  West  and  Southwest  and  South,  have  an 
urgent  need  of  the  new  route. 

Ah !  but  it  is  said,  Do  not  interfere  with 
the  rights, of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  '  And 
this  is  the  important  question  :  Is  it  the 
right  of  a  State  to  tax  at  will  the  travel  and 
transportation  across  its  territory  ?  or  is  such 
a  tax  an  encroachment  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States?  The  monopoly  in  New 
Jersey  is  established  to  secure  a  revenue  out 
of  the  transit  of  goods  and  passengers  over 
her  soil.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  not 
only  thus  taxed  the  intercourse  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  which  is  virtually 
taxing  the  commerce  between  North  and 
South,  but  it  asserts  the  right  of  taxing  trans- 
portation on  any  railroad.  Now,  to-day,  if 
the  New  York  merchant  sends  goods  to  Buf- 
falo over  the  Erie  Railroad,  the  law  of  New 
Jersey  taxes  the  transportation.  It  not  only 
assesses  taxes  on  the  property  of  the  railroad 
in  New  Jersey,  but  puts  a  special  tax  on  every 
ton  of  goods  carried  by  the  Erie  Railroad  across 
the  State.  If  this  right  is  conceded  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  farewell  to  the  Union. 
A  right  to  tax  is  a  right  to  prohibit.  One  of 
the  primary  objects  of  the  Union  was  freedom 
of  commerce  between  the  States.  Admit  the 
power  of  a  State  to  tax  the  transit  of  merchan- 
dise, and  you  destroy  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  the  Union  ;  you  utterly  subvert  the  Con- 
stitution. New  Jersey  has  a  position  won- 
derfully favorable  to  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power ;  she  borders  on  the  Hudson  and  on 
the  Delaware  ;  but  she  is  not  alone  in  a  posi- 
tion favorable  for  this  encroachment.     Ohio 


touches  the  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  River;  the 
commerce  of  the  West  must  pass  over  her 
soil ;  Utah  is  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  to 
the  Pacihc.  Does  the  control  of  domestic 
commerce  belong  to  New  Jersey,  to  Ohio,  to 
Utah,  to  the  separate  States  ;  or  is  it  granted 
to  the  United  States?  To  concede  it  to  the 
separate  States  is  to  allow  a  dry  rot  to  con- 
sume the  beams  of  our  political  edifice,  while 
we  are  lavishing  the  treasure  and  the  best 
lilood  of  the  country  to  resist  secession.  The 
like  of  this  claim  of  New  Jersey  was  never 
made  by  the  separate  members  of  any  of  the 
most  rickety  ZoUvereins  ever  formed  in  Eu- 
rope. No  State  among  them  all  ever  thought 
of  I'aising  a  separate  revenue  by  a  tax  on  trans- 
portation. Admit  that  right  on  the  part  of 
a  separate  State,  and  we  are  thrown  back  into 
the  anarchy  with  which  Germany  was  cursed 
forty  years  ago. 

The  case  of  New  Jel'sey  presents  a  criterion 
k)  judge  between  the  true  doctrine  of  State 
rights  and  that  exaggerrited  claim  which  jus- 
tifies secession.  The  claim,  having  been  made 
by  New  Jersey,  must  be  met  as  the  claim  of 
nullification  in  South  Carolina  was  met, — by 
the  unanimous  action  of  every  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  several  States  by  resist- 
ing the  encroachments  of  any  one  of  them  on 
the  common  rights  enjoyed  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

It  seems  admitted  by  the  energy  with  which 
the  passing  of  the  declaratory  bill  before  Con- 
gress respecting  the  Raritan  and  Delaware 
Bay  Railroad  is  resisted,  that  the  success  of 
that  measure  will  be  the  death-blow  to  the 
New  Jersey  encroachment  on  the  Constitu- 
tion. Let  it  be  done,  and  it  will  pass  as 
quietly  as  declaring  the  railroad  through 
Erie  a  post- road,  or  nationalizing  the  bridg- 
ing over  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling  and  at  Stcu- 
benville.  No  new  franchises  will  be  granted  ; 
an  unconstitutional  encroachment  on  the 
Union  will  be  met  and  overthrown. 


I  went  to  Oswego  with  a  quantity  of  old 
clothing  furnished  by  the  National  Freedmen's 
Relief  Association  of  New  York,  for  distribution. 
Here  I  could  not  but  mark  the  change  that  had 
already  come  over  these  people.  They  had  been 
fed,  and  although  their  destitute,  filthy,  tattered 
and  homeless  condition  was  enough  to  draw 
tears  from  a  heart  of  stone,  many  were  cheerful 
and  gave  evidence  that  with  a  very  little  comfort 
they  would  be  happy.  The  endurance  of  the 
negro  has  always  been  a  marvel.  It  was  never 
so  much  so  as  now.  It  is  his  difference  from  the 
white  man  in  this  respect  that  is  to  save  him,  if 
he  is  saved  in  this  great  trial. 

To  all  the  most  destitute,  or  rather  the  most 
torn  and  naked,  for  all  are  destitute,  we  gave 
some  of  the  more  necessary  articles  of  clothing. 
I  only  wish  that  the  donors  of  those  articles 


could  have  witnessed  the  distribution.  I  do  not 
know  where  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  out  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  a  thousand  people  could 
be  got  together  that  would  present  to  charity  so 
strong  an  appeal  as  these.  I  wish  I  could  send 
to  every  Northern  home  of  plenty  a  photograph 
of  these  barefooted,  ragged,  half-naked  creatures, 
as  they  appeared  to  me  that  day.  Then  to  think 
of  their  lying  on  the  ground  at  night  without 
bedding,  or  blankets,  or  cabin  to  shelter  them 
from  the  wind  or  storm.  A  long  shed,  open  on 
all  sides,  affords  the  only  protection  from  the 
weather.  I  suppose  they  are  not  to  remain  there 
a  long  time — certain  it  is  they  will  not,  for  if  the 
planters  do  not  take  them  away,  death  will,  and 
that,  toq,  before  many  days. — Mr.  Mann's  Re- 
port on  the  Fugitive  Blacks. 
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According  to  the  repearcbes  and  experi- 
ments of  ^It'ssrs.  Pecholier  and  Saintpierre, 
the  results  of  which  have  hcen  presented  to 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  France,  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  action 
of  verdigris  according  as  it  is  taken  in  large 
or  email  doses.  Messrs.  Pecholier  and  Saint- 
pierre  investigated  its  effects  on  workmen, 
dogs,  sheep,  fowls,  etc.,  and  have  alwaV'S 
noted  that  in  large  doses  it  acts  as  an  ener- 
getic poison,  and  in  small  doses,  continued 
over  long  periods,  the  effects  are  of  a  totally 
opposite  character.  The  lower  animals,  when 
fed  exclusively  on  the  must  of  the  grape, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  verdigris,  contain- 
ing a  considerable  amount  of  the  salts  of  cop- 
per, throve  on  the  diet  and  rapidly  fattened. 
In  like  manner  the  health  of  the  work-people 
was  good  :  and,  though  the  absorption  of  the 
salt  was  manifest  in  tiie  secretions  of  tlieir 
bodies,  not  one  simple  case  of  colic  was  dis- 
covered. Among  the  female  workers  there 
was  a  total  freedom  from  chlorosis ;  and  Messrs. 
Pecholier  and  Suintpien-e  suggest  that  the 
salts  of  copper  should  be  tried  as  medicine  in 
such  cases,  believing  that  these  salts  possess 
properties  similar  to  those  of  gold,  manga- 
nese, and  iron.  But,  though  copper,  thus 
absorbed  slowly  into  the  system,  may  be  ad- 
vanuigeous,  yet  its  local  application  produces 
sores  and  purulent  discharges.  The  dust  ir- 
ritates the  eyes  and  the  respiratory  organs, 
bringing  on  slight  ophthalmic  attacks,  sore 
throats,  coughs,  etc.  These  effects,  though 
ordinarily  of  an  unimportant  character,  may 
become  dangerous  in  irritable  or  nervous  per- 
sons, or  persons  predisposed  to  pulmonary 
phthisis,  asthma,  or  chronic  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs.  It  is  therefore  important 
that  work-people  subject  to  these  latter  dis- 
eases should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  on  such 
work,  and  that  medical  men  should  recom- 
mend young  women  liable  to  chlorotic  dis- 
eases to  engage  in  this  employment.  In  every 
case,  though  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  dust  may  be  slight,  these  gentlemen  rec- 
ommend the  work-people  to  wear  a  handker- 
chief over  the  face  or  nose  and  mouth,  so  that 
the  air  may,  as  it  were,  be  sifted  before  being 
breathed  ;  and  they  came  to  tlie  conclusion 
that,  in  a  public  sanitary  point  of  view,  this 
manufacture  is  absolutely  harmless. 


In  a  letter,  "  On  the  Mutual  Relations  be- 
tween Slwoting  Stars,  Meteorites,  and  Star- 
ehowers,"  M.  Haidinger  gives  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  this  department  of 
science.  "  The  identity  of  the  three  kinds 
of  fiery-meteors — viz.,  shooting-stars,  meteor- 
ites, and  star-showers,"  he  says,  "  seems  to 
me  undoubted  ;  but  I  do  not  feel  justjfied  in 
expressing  any  decided  opinion  on  the  height 


of  the  atmosphere.  M.  Quetelet  has  assumed 
that  I  do  not  share  his  views  as  to  the  height 
of  the  atmosphere  being  greater  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  I  may,  however,  say  that 
I  take  the  same  view  of  the  case  as  he  does, 
both  with  regard  to  the  greater  height  of  the 
atmQsphere,  and  also  as  to  the  superposition 
of  two  layers  of  a  different  nature.  The  lower 
of  these,  the  unstable  atmosphere,  partakes 
of  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  tlie  influence  of  currents  and  to  other 
variations,  whilst  the  upper  layer — the  stable 
atmosphere — is  of  much  less  density  and  is 
relatively  at  rest.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  latter  follows  the  earth  in  its  annual  rev- 
olution, but  whether  it  partakes  of  its  diur- 
nal motion  is  a  point  wJaicb  for  the  present 
remains  undecided." 


Mr.  Newby  announces:  "On  Change  of 
Climate  :  a  Guide  for  Travellers  in  Search  of 
Health,"  by  Thomas  More  Madden,  M.D.: 
"England's  Premiers,  from  Sir  Ptobert  VVal- 
pole  to  Sir  Robert  Peel :  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
Political  History  of  England  under  the  House 
of  Hanover,"  by  W.  -H.  Davenport  Adams  ; 
"  English  x\merica  ;  or,  Pictures  of  Canadian 
Places  and  People,  exhibiting  our  Colonial 
Possessions  on  the  American  Continent  in 
their  Moral,  Social,  Religious,  and  Industrial 
Aspects,"  by  Samuel  Phillips  Day,  author  of 
"  Down  South  ;  "  also  a  novel  by  Miss  Julia 
Corner,  author  of  School  Histories  of  France, 
Spain,  etc.,  under  the  title  of  "  No  Rela- 
tions." 


Among  the  readers  of  the  Times  must  be 
ranked  the  King  of  Dahomey.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  M.  Jules  Gerard  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  Times  some  months  ago,  comment- 
ing on  the  atrocities  of  the  King  of  Dahomey, 
and  dated  from  his  capital.  Whether  His 
Majesty  has  a  regular  Foreign  Secretary  who 
translates  to  him  the  more  interesting  pas- 
sages of  that  ubiquitous  journal  is  more  than 
we  can  say  ;  but  this  much  appears  to  be  cer- 
tain ;  that  the  contents  of  M.  Jules  Gerard's 
letter  became  known  in  due  course  to  his  Ne- 
gro Majesty,  who  forthwith  ejected  tne  wri-ter 
of  it  from  his  dominions. 


A  new  mineral,  we  learn  from  the  Society 
of  Arts  Journal,  has  been  discovered  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Upper  Yarra.  It  resem- 
bles that  well  known  as  sapphirine,  and  it  is 
harder  than  topaz  which  it  scratches.  It  will 
be  principally  valuable  for  the  lapidary,  pol- 
ishing other  stones,  etc.  Although  it  has  as 
yet  only  been  found  in  the  portion  of  Aus- 
tralia above  referred  to,  it  is  likely  to  be  met 
with  wherever  the  granite  formation  predom- 
inates. 
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AMONG  THE  SAND-HILLS. 

From  the  ocean  half  a  rood 
To  the  sand-hills  long  and  low 
Ever  arid  anon  I  go  ; 

Hide  from  me  the  gleaming  flood, 
Only  listen  to  his  flow. 

To  those  billowy  curls  of  sand 

Little  of  delight  is  lent, — 

As  it  were  a  yellow  tent 
Here  and  there  by  some  wild  hand 

Pitched,  and  overgrown  with  bent  ; 

Some  few  buds,  like  golden  beads, 
Cut  in  stars  on  leaves  that  shine 
Greenly,  and  a  fragrance  fine 

Of  the  ocean's  delicate  weeds. 
Of  his  foamed  and  silver  wine. 

But  the  place  is  music-haunted, 
Let  there  blow  what  wind  soever  ; 
Now  as  by  a  stately  river 

A  monotonous  requiem's  chanted. 
Now  you  hear  great  pine-woods  shiver. 

Frequent  when  the  tides  are  low, 

Creep  for  hours,  sweet  sleepy  hums  ; 
But  when  in  the  spring-tide  comes, 

Then  the  silver  trumpets  blow. 
And  the  waters  beat  like  drums  ; 

And  the  Atlantic's  roll  full  often, 
Mutfled  by  the  sand-hills  round. 
Seems  a  mighty  city  s  sound, 

"Which  the  night-time  serves  to  soften, 
By  the  waker's  pillow  drowned  ; 

Seems  a  salvo — state,  or  battle's — 
Through  the  purple  mountain  gaps. 
Heard  by  peasants  ;  or,  perhaps. 

Seems  a  wheel  that  rolls  or  rattles  ; 
Seems  an  eagle-wing  that  flaps  ; 

Seems  a  clap  of  thunder,  caught 
By  the  mountain  pines,  and  tuned 
To  a  marvellous  gentle  sound, 

Wailings,  where  despair  is  not. 
Quieting  the  heart's  deep  wound. 

Still,  what  winds  there  blow  soever. 
Wet  or  shine,  by  sun  or  star. 
When  white  horses  plunge  afar, 

When  the  pallid  froth-lines  shiver, 
When  the  waters  quiet  are. 

On  the  sand-hills  when  waves  boom. 
Or  with  ripples  scarce  at  all 
Tumble,  nor  so  much  as  crawl. 

Ever  do  we  know  of  whom 
Cometh  up  the  rise  and  fall. 

Need  is  none  to  see  the  ships. 
None  to  mark  the  mid-sea  jet 
Softening  into  violet, 

While  those  old  pre-Adamite  lips 
To  the  heaps  beyond  are  set 


Ah  !  we  see  not  the  great  foam 
That  beyond  us  strangely  rolls. 
Whose  white  winged  ships  are  souls, 

Sailing  from  the  port  called  Home, 
When  the  signal  bell,  Death,  tolls. 

Ah  !  we  see  no  silver  shimmer. 
And  we  catch  no  hue  divine. 
Of  the  purpling  hyaline. 

From  the  heaving  and  the  glimmer, 
Life's  sands  bound  us  with  their  line. 

But  by  sounds  unearthly  driven 

Through  life's  sand-hills,  we  may  be 
.  Sure  that  a  diviner  sea 
Floweth  to  our  hearts  from  heaven, 
Ebbeth  to  eternity. 

W.  A. 
Boulogne. 

— Spectator. 


BLANK   PAPER. 

'Tis  but  a  blank  and  worthlessieaf ; 

No  writing  there  we  find  ; 
'Tis  only  fit  to  be  destroyed. 

And  scattered  to  the  wind. 

Yet  pause  awhile,  and  bring  it  near 
Where  the  warm  firelight  glows  ; 

Look  now — behold,  by  chemic  art. 
The  writing  slowly  grows 

Clear  and  distinct  ;  thus  aye  'twill  be 

Exposed  to  heat  and  light ; 
Eemoved  from  thence,  and  cold  again, 

It  vanishes  from  sight. 

Thus  many  a  heart  a  blank  appears. 

Where  hidden,  unconfessed. 
Unknown  to  all,  God's  writing  there 

Indelibly  impressed. 

Waits  but  the  Spirit's  heat  and  light. 

In  his  good  time  revealed. 
To  show  what  wondrous  power  and  love 

Were  for  a  while  concealed. 

— Chambers^ s  Journal. 


THE  STAR  AND  THE  CHILD. 

A  MAIDEN  walked  at  eventide 
Beside  a  clear  and  placid  stream. 

And  smiled  as  in  its  depths  she  saw 
A  trembling  star's  reflected  beam. 

She  smiled  until  the  beam  was  lost. 
As  cross  the  sky  a  cloud  was  driven, 

And  then  she  sighed,  and  then  forgot 
The  star  was  shining  still  in  heaven. 

A  mother  sat  beside  life's  stream. 
Watching  a  dying  child  at  dawn. 

And  smiled,  as  in  its  eye  she  saw 
A  hope  that  it  might  still  live  on. 

She  smiled  until  the  eyelids  closed. 

But  watched  for  breath  until  the  even  ; 

And  then  she  wept,  and  then  forgot 
The  child  was  living  still  in  heaven. 
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Prom  The  Saturday  Review. 
DR.  NEWMAN  AND  MR.  KINGSLEY. 
Since  the  days  of  Bentley  and  Boyle  there 
has  not  appeared  so  lively  a  controversy  as 
that  contained  in  the  piquant  "  Correspond- 
ence on  the  Question  whether  Dr.  Newman 
teaches  that  Truth  is  no  Virtue?  "  Nor  is 
the  resemblance  confined  to  the  mere  artistic 
power  and  mastership  of  literary  swordman- 
ehip  which  the  victor  displays.  There  is  on 
either  side  enouf];h  to  make  the  parallel  suf- 
ficient. The  shrewd,  sound,  logical  precision 
of  him  who  was  once  the  leading  mind  of 
Oxford  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the 
ponderous  thrust  and  accurate  poise  with 
which  the  old  Master  of  Trinity  delivered  his 
weighty  spear,  as  the  helter-skelter  dashing 
feint  of  Kingsley  does  to  the  hasty  and  flashy 
sciolism  of  the  pet  of  Aldrich  and  Atterbury. 
In  the  January  number  of  Macmillan's  Mag- 
azine, Mr.  Kingsley,  under  the  initials  of  C. 
K,,  and  apropo<i  of  a  review  of  Froude's 
"  Hietory  of  England,'*  delivered  himself  of 
a  very  brilliant  passage,  directed,  and  not 
at  all  too  strongly,  against  the  corruption  in 
religion  and  morals  encouraged  or  instigated 
by  certain  papal  dogmas  current  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  But,  not  content  with 
a  general  remark  on  the  low  state  of  moral- 
ity traceable  to  the  doctrine  of  papal  infalli- 
bility, Mr  Kingsley  went  on  to  fortify  his 
argument  by  a  particular  illustration,  and 
Baid, — 

* '  So ,  again ,  of  the  virtue  of  truth .  Tru th , 
for  its  own  sake,  had  never  been  a  virtue  with 
the  Roman  clergy.  Father  Newman  informs 
us  that  it  need  not,  and  on  the  whole  ought 
not  to  be  ;  that  cunning  is  the  weapon  which 
Heaven  has  given  to  the  saints  wherewith  to 
withstand  the  brute  male  force  of  the  wicked 
world  which  marries  and  is  given  in  mar- 
riage." 

Passing  over  the  somewhat  extravagant  and 
certainly  rather  sweeping  allegation  that 
truth  had  never — that  is,  for  sixteen  hundred 
years — been  admitted  to  be  a  virtue  by,  as  it 
seems,  any  of  the  clergy  who  formed  during 
that  time  the  majority  of  the  Christian  world, 
and  who  were  the  only  teachers  of  morality 
in  the  whole  of  European  Christendom,  here 
was  a  distinct  and  positive  assertion.  "  Fa- 
ther Newman  informs  us  that  Truth  need 
not,  and  on  the  whole  ought  not  to  be  a  vir- 
tue with  the  Roman  clergy ;  "  or,  as  the 
phrase  is  capable  of  being  read,  "  Father 


Newman  informs  us  that  Truth  need  not,  and 
on  the  whole  ought  not  to  be  a  virtue,"  i.e., 
generally  with  anybody,  with  all  Christians. 
And  further,  Father  Newman  informs  us 
"  that  cunning  is  the  weapon  which  Heaven 
has  given  to  the  saints  wherewith  to  with- 
stand the  brute  male  force  of  the  wicked 
world  which  marries  and  is  given  in  mar- 
riage. Whether  his  notion  be  doctrinally 
correct  or  not,  it  is  at  least  so."  And  then 
Mr.  Kingsley  proceeds  to  give,  as  an  histor- 
ical proof,  the  instance — a  very  pertinent 
one — of  the  Forged  Decretals. 

Upon  this,  and  very  immediately  indeed 
upon  this,  the  old  lion  rouses  himself  in  his 
den.  Somebody  had  addressed  to  Dr.  New- 
man, at  the  Oratory,  Birmingham,  as  early 
as  the  30th  of  December,  the  January  num- 
ber of  Macmillan,  the  above  passage  being 
duly  pencilled.  And,  on  the  very  same  day, 
Dr.  Newman  writes  a  brief  but  very  signifi- 
cant note  to  Messrs.  Macmillan,  not  of  com- 
plaint, nor  of  remonstrance,  nor  even  request- 
ing an  answer,  but  simply  wishing  to  '*  draw 
the  attention  of  Messrs.  Macmillan,  as  gen- 
tlemen, to  a  grave  and  gratuitous  slander, 
with  which  I  (Dr.  Newman)  feel  confident 
you  will  be  sorry  to  find  associated  a  name  so 
eminent  as  yours."  To  this  note  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  replies  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Newman,  avow- 
ing the  article,  and  specifying,  as  "  the  doc- 
ument to  which  he  expressly  referred,  the 
sermon  entitled,  ♦  Wisdom  and  Innocence,' 
from  Sermons  on  '  Subjects  of  the  Day,'  pub- 
lished in  1844."  Dr.  Newman's  reply  is  not 
much  more  than  a  simple  acknowledgment ; 
but  it  concludes  with  a  very  piercing  sting. 
The  article  was  signed  C.  K.;  but,  says  Dr. 
Newman,  **  when  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Macmillan, 
no  person  whatever  whom  I  had  seen  or 
heard  of  occurred  to  me  as  the  author  of  the 
statement  in  question.  When  I  received 
your  letter  taking  upon  yourself  the  author- 
ship, I  was  amazed."  Here  steps  in  a  mys- 
terious personage,  X.  Y.,  Esq.,  "  a  gentle- 
man who  interposed  between  Mr.  Kingsley 
and  Dr.  Newman,"  as  Dr.  Newman  informs 
us.  Who  invoked  his  interposition  does  not 
appear,  nor  when  or  why  he  interfered  at  all. 
X.  Y.  is,  we  suppose,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Kings- 
ley,  for  it  comes  out  incidentally  that  he 
"  confesses  plainly  that  he  had  read  the  pas- 
sage, and  did  not  even  think  that  I  (Dr.  New- 
man) or  any  of  my  communion  would  think 
it  unjust."    X.  Y.,  however,  must  have  been 
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consulted  either  by  Mr.  Kingsley  or  Mr. 
Macmillan  very  shortly  after  Dr.  Newman's 
first  letter  of  December  30  ;  for  X.  Y.  writes 
to  Dr.  Newman  on  January  5,  and  Mr. 
Kingsley's  letter  admitting  the  authorship 
is  dated  January  6.  To  Mr.  Kingsley  Dr. 
Newman  replies,  as  we  have  said,  curtly  on 
the  7th,  but  on  the  8th  he  delivers  himself 
at  full  to  X.  Y.  The  substance  of  it  is  this  : 
"  Who  the  writer  was  had  never  crossed  my 
mind  ;  had  any  one  said  it  was  Mr.  Kings- 
ley,  I  should  have  laughed  in  his  face.  The 
initials  I  saw  ;  but  I  live  out  of  the  world ; 
and  if  Messrs.  Macmillan  will  not  think  the 
confession  rude,  I  never  saw  the  outside  of 
their  magazine  before.  I  seldom  notice  per- 
sonal attacks  ;  there  is  a  call  upon  me  to 
answer  this,  especially  as  you,  an  educated 
man,  breathing  ^glish  air  and  walking  in 
the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  think 
that  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  communion  feel 
any  difficulty  in  allowing  that  *  Truth  for  its 
ewn  sake  need  not,  and  on  the  whole  ought 
not  to  be  '  a  virtue  with  the  Roman  clergy. 
.  .  .  For  a  writer  to  go  out  of  his  way  to 
have  a  fling  at  an  unpopular  name,  living  but 

*  down,'  and  boldly  to  say  to  those  who  know 
no  better,  who  do  not  know  me — to  say  of 
nt€,  '  Father  Newman  informs  us  that  Truth, 
etc.,'  and  to  be  thus  brilliant  and  antitheti- 
cal in  the  very  cause  of  Truth,  is  a  proceed- 
ing of  so  special  a  nature  as  to  lead  me  to  ex- 
claim, '  0  Truth,  how  many  lies  are  told  in 
thy  name.'  ...  I  ask  for  no  explanation — 
that  concerns  the  author  and  editor.  If  they 
set  about  proving  their  point,  or,  should  they 
find  that  impossible,  if  they  say  so,  in  either 
case  I  shall  call  them  men.  But  if  they  only 
propose  to  say  that  I  have  '  complained,'  and 
that   *  they  yield   to  my  explanations,'   or 

*  that  they  are  quite  ready  to  be  convinced  if 
I  will  convince  them,'  and  so  on  .  .  .  that 
is,  if  they  ignore  the  fact  that  the  onus  pro- 
bandi  of  a  very  definite  accusation  lies  upon 
them — then,  I  say,  they  had  better  let  it  all 
alone." 

Thus  warned,  Mr.  Kingsley  falls  into  the 
meshes  which  had  been  spread  around  every 
avenue  of  retreat.  On  the  14th  of  January, 
after  having  seen  Dr.  Newman's  letter  of  the 
8th  of  January  to  X.  Y.,  Mr.  Kingsley  re- 
plies :  *'  As  the  tone  of  your  letters  (even 
more  than  their  language)  make  me  feel" 
(if  Mr.  Kingsley  had  not  written  in  a  hurry 
he  would  probably  have  written  grammati- 


cally and  said  "makes")  "that  my  opinion 
of  the  meaning  of  your  words  was  a  mistaken 
one,  I  shall  send  at  once  to  Macmillan' s  Mag- 
azine a  few  lines,  which  I  enclose."  In  re- 
ply. Dr.  Newman  observes  upon  these  "  few 
lines  :  ^'  "I  gravely  disapprove  of  the  letter 
a«  a  whole,  and  the  grounds  of  this  dissat- 
isfaction will  be  best  understood  if  I  place 
in  parallel  columns  its  paragraphs  and  what 
I  conceive  will  be  the  popular  reading  of 
them : — 

Mr.  Kingslci/s  [-proposed]  Letter  \to  MacTmU 
lan^s  Magazine]. 

1.  Sir, — In  your  last  number  I  made  cer- 
tain allegations  against  the  teaching  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  which  were  founded  on  a 
Sermon  of  his,  entitled  '*  Wisdom  and  Inno- 
cence," preached  by  him  as  Vicar  of  St. 
Mary,  and  published  in  1844. 

2.  Dr.  Mewman  has,  by  letter,  expressed 
in  the  strongest  terms  his  denial  of  the  mean- 
ing which  I  have  put  upon  his  words. 

3.  No  man  knows  the  use  of  words  better 
than  Dr.  Newman  ;  no  man,  therefore,  has 
a  better  right  to  define  what  he  does,  or  does 
not,  mean  by  them. 

4.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  for  me  to 
express  my  hearty  regret  at  having  so  seri- 
ously mistaken  him,  and  my  hearty  pleasure 
at  finding  him  on  the  side  of  truth,  in  this 
or  any  other  matter. 

Unjust^  but  too  probable y  popular  rendering 
of  it. 

2.  I  have  set  before  Dr.  Newman,  as  be 
challenged  me  to  do,  extracts  from  his  writ- 
ings, and  he  has  affixed  to  them  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  their  legitimate  sense,  td  the  de- 
nial of  that  in  which  I  understood  them. 

3.  He  has  done  this  with  the  skill  of  a 
great  master  of  verbal  fence,  who  knows,  as 
well  as  any  man  living,  how  to  insinuate  a 
doctrine  without  committing  himself  to  it. 

4.  However,  while  I  heartily  regret  that  I 
have  so  seriously  mistaken  the  sense  which  he 
assures  me  his  words  were  meant  to  bear,  I 
cannot  but  feel  a  hearty  pleasure  also,  at 
having  brought  him,  for  once  in  a  way,  to 
confess  that  after  all  truth  is  a  Christian 
virtue." 

Mr.  Kingsley,  upon  the  receipt  of  this  let- 
ter, withdrew  two  of  the  paragraphs,  and 
published  his  explanation  in  the  foDow- 
ing  terms  {Macmillan's  Magazine^  February, 
1864)  :~ 

To  the  Editor  of  Macmillan'* s  Magazine : — 

Sir, — In  your  last  number  I  made  certain 
allegations  against  the  teaching  of  Dr.  John  I 
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Henry  Newman,  which  I  thought  were  justi- 
fied by  a  sermon  of  his,  entitled  "  Wisdom 
and  Innocence  "  (Sermon  20  of  "  Sermons 
bearing  on  subjects  of  the  Day  '*).  Dr.  New- 
man has  by  letter  expressed,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  his  denial  of  the  meaning  which  I 
have  put  upon  his  words.  It  only  remains, 
therefore,  lor  me  to  express  my  hearty  regret 
at  having  so  seriously  mistaken  him. 
Yours  faithfully, 
Eversley,  January  14,  1864. 

(Signed)  Charles  Kingsley. 

Dr.  Newman,  however,  was  not  satisfied. 
He  writes  to  Messrs.  Macmillan  : — 

"  Mr.  Kingsley  did  not  remove  that  por- 
tion of  his  letter  to  which  lay  my  main  ob- 
jection.    My  objection  to  the  sentence — 

"  *  Dr.  Newman  has,  by  letter,  expressed 
in  the  strongest  terms  his  denial  of  the  mean- 
ing which  1  have  put  upon  his  words  ' — 

*'  I  thus  explained  : — 

*'«Its  main  fault  is,  that,  quite  contrary  to 
your  intention,  it  will  be  understood  by  the 
general  reader  to  intimate  that  I  have  been 
contronted  with  definite  extracts  from  my 
works,  and  have  laid  before  you  my  own  in- 
terpretation of  them.  Such  a  proceeding  I 
have  indeed  challenged,  and  have  not  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  bring  about.' 

"  In  answer  to  this  representation,  Mr. 
Kingsley  wrote  to  me  as  follows : — 

"  '  It  seems  to  me,  that,  by  referring  pub- 
licly to  the  sermon,  on  which  my  allegations 
are  founded,  I  have  given,  not  only  you,  but 
every  one  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  their 
injustice.  Having  done  this,  and  having 
frankly  accepted  your  assertion  that  I  was 
mistaken,  I  have  done  as  much  as  one  Eng- 
lish gentleman  can  expect  Irom  another.' 

.  .  .  "  I  bring  the  matter  before  you,  with- 
out requiring  from  you  any  reply." 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  con- 
tained in  Dr.  Newman's  reflections  on  the 
above,  which,  as  a  mere  piece  of  effective 
writing,  is  too  good  to  be  abridged  : — 

**  Reflections  on  the  above. 

"  I  shall  attempt  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
foregoing  correspondence;  and  1  trust  that 
the  wording  which  I  shall  adopt  will  not  of- 
fend  against  the  gravity  due  both  to  myself 
and  to  the  occasion.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  the  course  of  thought  evolved  in  it 
without  some  familiarity  of  expression. 

"  Mr.  Kingsley  begins  them  by  exclaiming, 
—  *  Oh,  the  chicanery,  the  wholesale  fraud, 
the  vile  hypocrisy,  tlie  conscience-killing 
tyranny  of  Rome !  We  have  not  far  to  seek 
for  an  evidence  of  it.  There's  Father  New- 
sman to  wit ;  one  living  specimen  is  worth  a 


hundred  dead  ones.  He,  a  priest  writing  of 
Priests,  tells  us  that  lying  is  never  any 
harm.' 

"  I  interposed  :  '  You  are  taking  a  most  ex- 
ti-aordinary  liberty  with  my  name.  If  I  have 
said  this,  tell  me  when  and  where.' 

'-  ^Ir.  Kingsley  replies  :  '  You  said  it.  Rev- 
erend Sir,  in  a  sermon  which  you  preached, 
when  a  Protestant,  as  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's, 
and  published  in  1844  ;  and  I  could  read  you 
a  very  salutary  lecture  on  the  efi'eets  which 
that  sermon  had  at  the  time  on  ray  opinion 
of  you.' 

"  1  made  answer  ;  '  Ob  .  .  .  Not^  it  seems, 
as  a  priest  speaking  of  priests ; — but  let  us 
have  the  passage.' 

"  Mr.  Kingsley  relaxes  :  '  Do  you  know  I 
like  your  tone.  From  your  tone  I  rejoice, 
greatly  rejoice,  to  be  able  to  believe  that  you 
did  not  mean  what  you  said.' 

"  I  rejoin  :  '  Mean  it !  I  maintain  I  never 
said  it,  whether  as  a  Protestant  or  as  a  Catho- 
lic' 

"Mr.  Kingsley  replies:  'I  waive  that 
point.' 

"  I  object :  '  Is  it  possible  !  What?  waive 
the  main  question  !  I  either  said  it,  or  I 
didn't.  You  have  made  a  monstrous  charge 
against  me  ;  direct,  distinct,  public.  You 
are  bound  to  prove  it  as  directly,  as  distinctly, 
as  publicly ; — or  to  own  you  can't.' 

"  '  Well,'  says  Mr.  Kingsley,  '  if  you  are 
quite  sure  you  did  not  say  it,  I'll  take  your 
word  for  it ;  I  really  will,' 

"Mytpor^/ 1  am  dumb.  Somehow  I  thought 
that  it  was  my  word  that  happened  to  be  on 
trial.  The  word  of  a  professor  of  lying,  that 
he  does  not  lie  \ 

"  But  Mr.  Kingsley  reassures  me  :  *  We 
are  both  gentlemen , '  he  says ;  '  I  have  d^ne 
as  much  as  one  English  gentleman  can  ex{\ect 
from  another.' 

"  I  begin  to  see  :  he  thought  me  a  gentleman 
at  the  very  time  that  he  said  I  taught  lying 
on  system.  After  all,  it  is  not  1,  but  it  is 
Mr.  Kingsley  who  did  not  mean  what  he 
said.     '  Habemus  confitentem  reum.' 

'*  So  we  have  confessedly  come  round  to  this, 
preaching  without  practising ;  the  common 
theme  of  satirists  from  Juvenal  to  Walter 
Scott !  *  I  left  Baby  Charles  and  Steenie  lay- 
ing his  duty  before  him,'  says  King  James 
of  the  reprobate  Dalgarno :  '  0  Geoidie, 
jingling  Geordie,  it  was  grand  to  hear  Baby 
Charles  laying  down  the  guilt  of  dibsiiuula- 
tion,  and  Sttenie  lecturing  on  the  turpitude 
of  incontinence." 

"  While  I  feel  then  that  Mr.  Kingsley  "s  Feb- 
ruary explanation  is  miserably  insufficient  in 
itself  for  his  January  enormity,  still  I  feel 
also  that  the  correspondence,  which  lies  be- 
tween these  two  acts  of  his,  constitutes  a  reai 
satisfaction  to  those  principles  of  histodcal 
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and  literary  justice  to  which  he  has  given  bo 
rude  a  shock. 

"  Accordingly,  I  have  put  it  into  print,  and 
make  no  further  criticism  on  Mr.  Kingsley. 

"J.H.N." 

Of  course  there  is  a  ludicrous  side  to  this 
little   passage  of  arms,  if  fight  that  can  be 
called  ubi  tu  pulsas  ego  vapulo  tantum.     The 
notion  of  a  conflict  between  Dr.  Newman  and 
Mr.  Charles  Kingsley  is  only  funny.     But  it 
illustrates   the  two   men.      Mr.  Kingsley's 
habit  of  mind  is  a  very  unfortunate  one  for  a 
serious  investigator  of  truth.     He  is  only  de- 
ficient in  the  accomplishments  of  accuracy  and 
gravity.     To  weigh  his  words  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  to  calculate  their  force.     Lively, 
impetuous,  vigorous,  hasty,  too  quick  in  form- 
ing judgments,  and  too  vehement  in  express- 
ing them,  he  is  a  brilliant  partisan,  but  a  very 
unsafe  teacher.     It  is  not  that  he  would  in- 
tentionally disregard  truth,  but  he  is  so  anx- 
ious to  get  at  a  conclusion,  and  so  very  heed- 
less in  impressing  his  conclusions  strongly 
upon  others,  that  he  is  apt  to  be  careless  in 
investigating  the  grounds  of  what  ought  to 
be  his  judgments,  but  which  are  his  preju- 
dices.    He  is  the  most  sensational  writer  of 
history  who  ever  disdained  the  labor  of  read- 
ing.    We  think  that,  substantially,  what  he 
really  meant  to  say  about  the  Roman  Church 
was  right,  and  that  even  what  he  meant  to 
say  about  a  certain  aspect  of  Dr.  Newman's 
teaching  in   a  particular  sermon  had  some 
justification  ;  but  then  what  he  meant  to  say 
was  what  he  did  not  say.     What  he  did  say 
about  Dr.  Newman  is  entirely  unjustifiable, 
inaccurate,  and  indeed  untrue ;  and  he  had 
much  better  have  said  so.     Dr.  Newman  sim- 
ply pins  him  to  definite  Words,  confines  him 
to  the  record,  holds  him  in  a  hard,  biting, 
grammatical,  and  logical  vice.     And  there  is 
an  end  of  what  Mr.  Kingsley  did  say.    A  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  criticising  a  work  of  history, 
is  boupd  to  speak  strictly  or  to  hold  his  tongue. 
Mr.  Kingsley  uttered  very  nearly  as  many 
inaccuracies,   and   indeed   positive  misstate- 
ments— Dr.  Newman  gives   them  a   plainer 
name — as  words  in  his  now  famous  sentence, 
"  Truth  for  its  own  sake  had  never  been  a 
virtue  with  the  Roman  clergy.     Father  New- 
man informs  us  that  it  need  not,  and  on  the 
whole  ought  not  to  be  ;  that  cunning  is  the 
weapon  which  Heaven  has  given  to  the  saints 
wherewith  to  withstand  the  brute  male  force 
of  the  wicked  world  which  marries  and  is 


given  in  marriage. "    In  fact,  Father  Newman 
never  wrote  the  sermon  on  Wisdom  and  In- 
nocence at  all.     It  was  not  Father  Newman, 
but  Mr.  Newman,  an  Anglican  vicar,  who 
preached  and  published  it.     Next,  the  word 
"  Truth  "  only  occurs  once  in  the  sermon  at 
all,  and  quite  in  another  connection,  when  the 
preacher  observes  that  "  the  truth  has  in  it- 
self the   gift  of  spreading  without   instru- 
ments."    Neither  does  the  sermon  contain 
one  single  word  about  the  moral  obligations 
of  the  clergy,  whether  Roman,  Greek,  or  An- 
glical.     Neither  of  the  words  "  Roman  "  or 
"  Clergy  "  occurs  in  the  whole  sermon.     Nor 
is  there  any  discussion  whatever  about  truth 
or  its  claims,  general  or  partial,  seeing  that 
truth  is  not  named  in  the  sermon.    Nor  again 
does  Dr.  Newman  inform  us  that  "  cunning 
IS  the  weapon  given  to  the  saints,"  seeing 
that  he  says  "  Christians  were  allowed  the 
arms — that  is,  the  arts — of  the  defenceless. 
Even  the  inferior  animals  will  teach,  us  how 
the  Creator  has  compensated  to  the  weak  their 
want  of  strength  by  giving  them  other  qualities 
which  may  avail  with  the  strong.     They  have 
the  gift  of  Oeetness   ...  or  some  natural 
cunning  which  enables  them  to  elude  their 
enemies.  .  .  .  Brute  force  is  countervailed 
by  flight,  brute  passion  by  prudence  and  arti- 
fice."    And  then  he  goes  on  to  argue  from 
this    illustration,    as    his    text    suggested! 
"  The  servants  of  Christ  are  forbidden  to  de- 
fend themselves  by  violence,  but  they  are  not 
forbidden  other  means.     For  instance,  fore- 
sight. .  .  avoidance.  .  .  prudence  and  skill, 
as  in  the  text,  '  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents.'  " 
And,  lastly,  as  to  the  somewhat  ofiensive lan- 
guage attributed  to  Dr.  Newman — *'  cunning 
is  given  to  the  saints  wherewith  to  withstand 
the  brute  male  force  of  the  wicked  world  which 
marries  and  is  given  in  marriage  ' ' — there  is 
not  one  single  word  in  the  sermon,  from  end 
to  end,  about  males  or  marriage  or  giving  in 
marriage.      The  explanation   of  the  whole 
matter  is  this  :  Mr.  Kingsley  had  some  vague 
and  indistinct  recollections  of  a  sermon  of 
Mr.   Newman's    which,   when  he    read  it, 
made  a  great  impression  upon  him — an  im- 
pression so  deep  that  it ' '  shook  oflF  the  strong 
influence  which  Dr.  Newman's  writings  had 
excited  in  him,"  and  which  sermon  seemed  a 
to  Mr.  Kingsley's  mind  to  convey  a  sort  of  ^ 
apology  for  unmanliness  and   unstraightfor- 
wardness,  and  to  suggest  a  theory  and  Chris- 
tian philosophy  of  slyness  and  artifice  and  iu-  , 
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siccerity.  If  Mr.  Kingsley  had  said  this,  he 
would  have  been  perfectly  justified  in  saying 
it ;  but  what  he  was  not  justified  morally  in 
doing  was  deliberately  to  assign  to  Dr.  New- 
man express  language  and  plain  words  which 
Dr.  Newman  never  used,  without  any  refer- 
ence or  quotation.  And  what  he  was  not 
justified  merely  as  a  literary  man  in  doing 
was  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  Dr.  New- 
man— of  all  men  in  the  world,  so  consummate 
a  master  of  language,  so  subtile,  so  indirect 
and  suggestive,  so  pregnant  with  qualifica- 
tions, so  refined,  and  so  judicious,  not  to  say 
so  crafty,  in  statement — should  ever,  deliver 
himself  of  such  a  coarse,  vulgar,  stupid  say- 
ing as,  "  Truth  need  not,  and  on  the  whole 
ought  not,  to  be  a  virtue,"  and  *'  cunning 
is  the  virtue  which  Heaven  has  given  to  the 
saints  to  withstand  the  brute  male  force  of 
the  wicked  world." 

But,  after  all,  the  interesting  and  impor- 
tant question  remains  :  What  was  it  that  Mr. 
John  Henry  Newman  really  did  teach  in  his 
sermon,  "  Wisdom  and  Innocence  "?  Does 
it  contain  anything  which  would  justify  Mr. 
Kingsley  or  anybody  else  in  drawing  from  it, 
as  the  fair  and  natural  or  even  probable  sense, 
something  like  his  interpretation  of  its  pur- 
pose and  meaning?  What  is  the  general 
drift  of  this  very  remarkable  sermon — or,  in 
other  words,  what  is,  on  this  point,  the  broad 
scope  of  Mr.  Newman's  ethical  teaching? 
To  discuss  these  questions  in  this  place  would 
be  impossible,  were  it  proper  ;  but  a  line  or 
two  of  thought  may  be  indicated. 

There  are  two  classes  of  minds  which  never 
can  be  brought  to  understand  each  other,  and 
Dr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Kingsley  represent  to 
some  extent  either  type.  The  one  is  the  im- 
petuous, thoughtless,  unscientific  man,  whose 
conclusions  are  often  right,  but  who  is  singu- 
larly unpractical,  impatient,  honest,  but  use- 
less. He  gets  hold  of  a  great  broad,  moral 
truth,  and,  careless  of  distinctions,  limita, 
tions,  and  qualifications,  tries,  or  thinks  that 
he  tries,  to  hold  to  it,  come  what  may  of  con- 
sequences. He  is  the  consistent  man — the 
man  who  always  says  what  he  thinks,  and 
thinks  it  a  duty  never  to  hold  his  tongue — 
who  tells  you  Fiat  justitia  mat  ccelum — who, 
if  he  sees  truth,  right,  duty,  and  honesty, 
follows  truth,  right,  duty,  and  honesty,  as  he 
Bays,  at  all  costs.  He  does  not  believe  that 
prudence  is  a  virtue  at  all ;  he  scorns  the  very 
notion  of  m«bnagement ;  he  cannot  believe  it 
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to  be  right  ever  to  furl  all  sails  and  lie  to  till 
the  tyranny  be  overpast.  This  character  is 
a  high  ideal  ;  its  only  defect  is  th^t  it  gener- 
ally ends  in  disastrous  failure.  The  other 
character  is  that  of  wisdom,  prudence,  and 
far-sightedness,  of  skill  and  management,  and 
what  looks  very  like  intrigue.  It  accepts  the 
world,  and  tries  to  make  the  best  of  it.  It 
aflfects  compromises,  weighs  consequences,  cal- 
culates chances,  makes  the  best  of  a  bad  bar- 
gain, trims,  thinks  that  a  retreat  has  its  value, 
and  that  nothing  is  worse  than  a^rushing  de- 
feat. In  morals,  such  a  man  believes  in  the 
duty  of  balancing  conflicting  motives,  giving 
up  one  apparent  good  in  favor  of  another  ap- 
parent good  which  has  a  slight,  and  perhaps 
only  an  apparent,  preponderance.  The  one 
is  said  to  be  the  political  mind,  the  other  the 
moral  mind — a  foolish  distinction,  since  pol- 
itics is  only  the  highest  form  of  ethics.  The 
two  minds  cannot  do  justice  to  each  other. 
The  politician  thinks  the  moralist  to  be  gen- 
erally a  fool ;  the  moralist  retorts  by  his  con- 
viction that  the  politician  must  be  a  knave. 
If  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  idealist  ia 
practice  seldoms  reaches  his  own  lofty  stand- 
ard, it  must  be  admitted  that  the  practical 
man  of  the  world  generally  acts  in  advance  of 
his  looser  code  of  moral  obligations. 

Now,  Dr.  Newman's  is  eminently  the  po- 
litical mind  ;  or  at  least  he  recognizes  it,  and 
tries  to  do  it  justice.  He  wants  to  see  whether 
there  is  in  the  gospel  morality  that  eternal 
opposition  between  plain  sailing  and  tacking 
which  is  said  to  exist — whether  eternal  mo- 
rality is  compatible  with  prudence,  discre- 
tion, and  the  political  mind.  Undoubtedly, 
the  question  is  worth  raising,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  things  to  settle  whether,  for 
example,  the  economical  and  commercial  and 
practical  virtues  of  modern  times  are  totally 
irreconcilable  with  Christian  ethics.  If  they 
are  irreconcilable, — andihe  language  of  most 
preachers,  when  they  discuss  what  they  would 
call  "  the  world,"  would  tend  to  this  conclu- 
sion,— then  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  whole 
framework  and  most  of  the  motives  of  society 
are  absolutely  anti-Christian.  This,  less  ex- 
panded of  course,  is  the  problem  to  which  Dr. 
Newman  addresses  himself.  He  sees,  or  thinks 
he  sees,  in  the  Bible,  indications  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  such  a  duty  as  prudence,  and  that  it 
is  distinctly  recognized  as  a  Christian  virtue, 
and  that  somehow  or  other  it  is  indicated  by 
the  combination  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
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and  the  innocence  of  the  dove.  How  far  Dr. 
Newman  succeeds  in  his  argument  is  not  the 
present  question.  Whether  some  of  his  illus- 
trations are  not  unfortunate,  whether  in  the 
sermon  he  introduces  sufficient  safeguards  in 
a  very  subtile  discussion,  or  whether  he  may 
not  be  justly  chargeable  with  at  least  an  ap- 
parent apology  for  all  the  ecclesiastical  chicane 
and  fraud  and  double-dealing  of  which  he  ad- 
mits the  existence,  we  shall  not  pronounce. 
It  is  quite  enough  to  believe  that  the  very  dis- 
cnission  of  such  a  subject  would  be  repulsive 
to  an  impetuous  character  like  Mr.  Kings- 
ley's.  From  his  cast  of  thought,  and  habit- 
ual precipitancy  and  looseness  of  judgment,  he 
is  disqualified  from  doing  justice  to  a  question 
of  this  nature.  The  very  thought  of  it  sweeps 
away  such  little  calmness  as  he  possesses.  We 
repeat,  there  is  no  wonder  that  two  such  minds 
fail  to  understand  each  other.  And,  by  way 
of  illustration,  there  is  at  the  present  moment 
a  case  in  the  ecclesiastical  world  which  is  much 
to  the  point.  The  promoters  of  the  prosecu- 
tion against  "Essays  and  Reviews  "  could  have 
no  sympathy  with  that  serpentine  wisdom 
which  would  have  counselled  inaction  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  event  has  proved  that 
bringing  an  old  house  about  your  ears  can  be 
managed  by  the  most  dovelike  innocence  and 
dovelike  weakness  of  judgment.  So,  again, 
in  the  present  political  crisis,  the  honest  peo- 
ple who  cry  out  for  an  immediate  and  active 


interference  on  behalf  of  little  Denmark  have 
not  a  word  to  say  for  politicians  and  states- 
men except  that  the  whole  thing  is  sheer  cow- 
ardice and  immorality. 

Let  us  add  a  word  on  the  main  question  as 
to  the  wise  and  artificial  temper  which  Mr. 
Newman  finds  inculcated  in  the  Bible.  That 
the  combination  is  possible.  Dr.  Newman 
himself  presents  at  least  an  approximating 
proof.  Perhaps  the  actual  compatibility  of 
the  serpent  with  the  dove  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice  in  his  own  case.  But,  unconsciously 
it  may  be,  he  somehow  does  seem  to  illustrate 
the  great  original  he  draws.  Were  it  neces- 
sary to  show  what  prudent  simplicity  really 
is,  and  to  point  to  the  serpentine  and  colum- 
bine natures  united  in  actual  life,  one  might 
fancy  them  impersonated  in  some  grave  re- 
cluse, brooding  turtle-like  for  the  most  part 
in  serene  solitude  and  peaceful  nest,  apart 
from  the  world,  uninterested  in  its  petty 
wrangles,  careless — perhaps,  as  he  humbly 
suggests,  careless  "  from  indolence  " — of  at- 
tacks on  himself  and  on  his  own  co-religionists, 
especially  if  they  were  such  as  it  were  incon- 
venient to  meet ;  but  springing  out  now  and 
then  with  the  lithe  and  supple  crash  of  the 
serpent,  erect,  defiant,  and  pitiless,  and  hiss- 
ing with  scorn ,  when  the  hour  of  vengeance 
arrived  and  a  helpless  victim  were  within 
reach  of  his  cruel  fangs. 


DIRECTIONS    FOR   MAKING    PARLIAMEN- 
TARY FIREWORKS  (a  la  DISRAELI). 

Would  you  know  what  the  stuff  is  made  of 

That's  used  by  the  undertaker 
Of  the  unsavory  trade  of 

Opposition  firewo/"k-maker  ? 

Mix  inferences  and  fictions, 

With  imputations  enough  ; 
Add  sarcasms  and  contradictions — 

You  needn't  mind  weighing  the  stuffl 

Steel-filings  epigrammatic 

And  salt  for  burning  blue — 
The  best,  if  you  have  it,  's  Attic  ; 

But  any  salt  will  do. 

Any  paper  a  case  will  make. 

And  any  stick  a  handle  ; 
E'en  a  Farrand  foot  you  may  take. 

Or  a  Hennessy  Roman-scandaL 


If  you'd  damp  the  stuff  in  your  mortar- 
Wet  powder  smokes  more  than  dry — 

Abundance  of  cold  water. 
Your  party  will  supply. 

Take  a  lucifer  out  of  your  pocket, 
Set  a  light  to  your  firework  quick. 

It  will  go  up  like  a  rocket. 
And  come  down  like  the  stick. 


If  the  House  of  Commons  admire  works 
Of  this  kind,  they'll  not  charm  less. 

Since  such  parliamentai-y  fireworks 
Are  warranted  perfectly  harmless. 

*Twas  Darby  the  fireworks  displayed 
In  the  d  ays  when  Vauxhall  was  busy  ; 

But  now  he's  turned  over  the  trade. 
And  his  successor  is  Dizzy. 

— Punch. 
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THE  FAMILY  AT  THE  CHASE. 

In  consequence  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
family  history  narrated  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, Margaret  Lindisfarn  was  about  to  return 
to  the  home  of  her  ancestors  in  the  recognized 
position  of  co-heiress  to  the  family  estates, — 
a  suflBciently  brilliant  destiny,  considering 
that  the  property  was  a  good  and  well-paid 
four  thousand  a  year,  unencumbered  by  mort- 
gage, debt,  or  other  claims  of  any  sort.  Had 
those  circumstances  not  occurred, — had  Ju- 
lian Lindisfarn  been  still  living, — Margaret's 
position,  instead  of  being  a  brighter  one  than 
that  of  her  sister,  as  it  had  appeared  to  be  at 
the  time  when  she  had  been  adopted  by  the 
De  Rennevilles,  and  Kate  had  only  her  god- 
mother's six  thousand  pounds  to  look  to, 
would  have  now  been  a  far  less  splendid  one. 
For  shortly  before  the  time  at  which  she  was 
returning  from  Paris  to  Silverton,  all  the 
magnificent  De  Renneville  prospects  had  sud- 
denly made  themselves  wings  and  flown  away. 

The  large  fortune  of  the  Baron  de  Renne- 
ville had  been,  like  that  of  many  another 
Frenchman  bearing  a  name  indicative  of  for- 
mer territorial  greatness,  entirely  a  financial 
and  not  a  territorial  one.  And  that  inca- 
pacity for  leaving  well  alone,  which  is  gener- 
ated by  the  habitual  excitement  of  a  life  spent 
in  speculation,  and  which  has  wrecked  so 
many  a  colossal  fabric  of  commercial  great- 
ness, was  fatal  to  that  of  M.  de  Renneville. 
A  series  of  unfortunate  operations  on  the 
Paris  Bourse  had  ended  by  leaving  him  an 
utterly  ruined  man.  And  there  was  an  end 
of  all  expectations  from  Margaret's  Parisian 
relatives. 

Of  course  the  shock  of  this  calamity  was 
very  differently  felt  from  what  it  would  have 
been,  had  it  occurred  during  the  lifetime  of 
Julian  Lindisfarn.  It  was  very  materially 
modified  to  the  young  lady  herself,  and  doubt- 
less also  to  the  kind  relatives  who  had  stood 
in  the  position  of  parents  to  ho*  from  her  in- 
fancy, by  the  knowledge  that  there  was  a  very 
substantial  English  inheritance  to  fall  back 
on,  now  that  the  more  splendid  but  less  se- 
cure French  visions  had  faded  away.  Never- 
theless, the  calamity  had  been  felt  very  dis- 
tinctly to  be  a  calamity  by  Margaret.  In  the 
first  place,  she  was,  of  course,  laudably  grieved 
to  be  obliged  to  part  with  those  who  had  been 
as  parents  to  her.  In  the  next  place,  she  very 
naturally  looked  forward  with  anything  but 
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pleasure  to  a  migration  from  Paris  to  Silver- 
ton,  and  from  the  home  of  an  adoptive  father 
and  mother,  whom  she  knew,  to  that  of  a  real 
father  of  whom  she  knew  nothing.  And  in 
the  third  place,  she  estimated  with  very  prac- 
tical accuracy  the  difference  between  an  heir- 
ess-ship to  some  six  or  seven  thousand  a  year, 
and  an  heiress-ship  to  two  thousand  only. 
For  somehow  or  other  it  happens,  that  this 
is  a  point  on  which  the  most  beautifully 
candide  French  girls  are  generally  found  to 
possess  a  singularly  sound  and  business-like 
knowledge.  We  are  all  aware  how  cautiously 
and  scrupulously  the  French  systetn  of  edu- 
cating demoiselles  comme  ilfaut  labors  to  fence 
in  the  snow-like  mental  purity  of  its  pupils 
from  all  such  contact  or  acquaintance  with 
the  world  as  might  involve  the  slightest  risk 
of  producing  a  thought  or  a  sentiment  which 
might  by  possibility  lead  to  something  calcu- 
lated to  blemish  tBe  perfection  of  that  inge- 
nuite\  which  is  so  eloquently  expressed  by 
every  well-schooled  feature  of  these  carefully 
trained  and  jealously  guarded  maidens.  Nev- 
ertheless, a  due  appreciation  of  the  intimate 
connection  between  cash  and  social  position 
is  not  among  the  tabooed  subjects  of  any 
French  female  schoolroom,  whether  it  be 
under  the  paternal  roof  or  that  of  some  Sacre 
Cceur,  or  other  such  first-rate  conventual  es- 
tablishment. 

For  various  reasons,  therefore,  it  wjas  a 
black  day  for  poor  Margaret  when  she  had 
to  leave  her  Parisian  home  for  an  exile  au 
fond  du  province^  as  she  expressed  it,  in  foggy 
England .  "At  the  bottom  of  the  province , '  * 
Silverton  certainly  was,  if  the  top  of  it  is  to 
be  supposed  to  be  the  part  nearest  London. 
But  the  Silvertonians  had  no  notion  that  the 
"  sun  yoked  his  horses  so  far  from"  their 
western  city  as  to  justify  the  sort  of  idea 
which  Margaret  had  formed  to  herself  of  its 
remoteness.  And  least  of  all  had  the  warm 
hearts  who  on  that  bright  September  after- 
noon were  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  recov- 
ered daughter  of  the  house  at  Lindisfarn 
Chase  the  remotest  idea  that  the  home  to 
which  they  were  eager  to  welcome  her  was 
other  than  on  the  whole  about  the  happiest 
and  most  highly  favored  spot  of  earth's  sur- 
face. 

Kate  was,  as  Lady  Farnleigh  had  promised 
her  she  should  be,  in  very  good  time  to  join 
the  assembled  members  of  the  family  before 
the  hour  at  which  Margaret  was  expected. 
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They  were  all  in  the  long  low  drawing-room,  I 
lined  with  white  panelling  somewhat  yellow 
with  years,  and  gilt  mouldings,  the  four  win- 
dows of  which  looked  out  on  the  terrace  in 
front  of  the  house.  It  was  very  evident,  at  a 
glance,  that  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
routine  of  the  family  life  was  about  to  take 
place.  None  of  those  there  assembled  would 
have  been  in  the  room  at  that  hour  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things.  And  there  was 
an  unmistakable  air  of  expectancy,  and  even 
of  £p  certain  degree  of  nervousness,  about  them 
all.  The  old  squire  had  caused  an  immense 
fire  to  be  made  in  the  ample  grate  ;  and  was 
very  evidently  suffering  from  the  effects  of  it. 
It  was  a  beautifully  warm  afternoon;  but 
the  squire  had  an  idea  that  his  daughter  was 
coming  from  a  southern  clime  where  it  was 
always  very  hot, — and  besides,  the  making 
of  a  big  fire  seemed  to  his  imagination  to  be 
in  some  sort  symbolical  of  welcome.  He  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  long  room,  looking 
out  of  the  windows,  as  he  passed  them,  wip- 
ing his  massive  broad  forehead  and  florid  face 
with  his  silk  handkerchief,  and  consulting  his 
watch  every  two  minutes.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  blue  coat  with  metal  buttons,  yellow  ker- 
seymere waistcoat,  drab  breeches,  top-boots, 
and  a  white  neckcloth.  His  head  was  bald 
in  front,  and  the  long  locks  of  silver  hair 
hung  over  his  coat-collar  behind.  It  is  worth 
while  to  specify  these  particulars  of  his  toi- 
let, for  he  never  appeared  otherwise  before 
dinner. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  Kate ;  I  began 
to  think  you  would  have  been  late  !  And  I 
should  not  have  been  pleased  at  that.  I  sup- 
pose her  ladyship  would  not  come  in  to- 
day?" 

*'  No.  She  thought  she  had  better  not  to- 
day ;  I  took  good  care  about  the  time.  It's 
not  near  two  yet."' 

"  It  wants;  thirteen  minutes,"  said  the 
squire,  again  looking  at  his  watch  :  "  she  can 
hardly  be  here  before  two.  Go  and  listen  if 
you  can  hear  wheels,  Mat ;  you  have  an  ear 
like  a  hare.  " 

The  "  Mat  "  thus  addressed  was  to  every 
other  human  being  in  Sillshire,  from  the  Earl 
of  Silverton  at  Sillhead  Park  to  the  hostlers 
at  the  Lindisfarn  Arms,  Mr.  Mat.  It  would 
have  altogether  discomposed  him  to  address 
him  as  Mr.  Matthew  Lindisfarn ;  but  he 
would  not  have  liked  anybody  save  the 
squire  to  call  him  plain  "  Mat."     He  was 


Mr.  Mat ;  and  only  recognized  himself  under 
that  name  and  title.  Mr.  Mat  was  a  second 
cousin  of  the  squire ;  and  had  been  received 
into  the  house  by  the  squire's  father,  when 
he  had  been  left  an  orphan  at  twelve  years 
old,  wholly  unprovided  for.  Since  that  time 
he  had  lived,  boy  and  man,  at  Lindisfarn 
Chase  ;  and  was  considered  by  himself  and  by 
everybody  else,  as  much  and  as  inseparably 
a  part  of  the  place  as  the  old  elms  and  the 
rooks  in  them.  He  was  about  ten  years  the 
squire's  junior,  that  is  to  say  he  was  about 
fifty  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking. 
Mr.  Mat,  looked  at  from  one  point  of  view, 
was  a  very  good-for-nothing  sort  of  fellow ; 
but  looked  at  from  another,  he  was  good  for 
a  great  many  things,  and  by  no  means  value- 
less in  his  place  in  the  world.  He  was  es- 
sentially good-for-nothing  at  the  prime  and 
generally  absolutely  paramount  business  of 
earning  his  own  living.  If  kind  fate  had  not 
popped  him  into  the  special  niche  which 
suited  him  so  well,  he  must  have  starved  or 
lived  in  the  poorhouse.  He  was  perfectly 
well  fitted,  as  far  as  knowledge  went,  to  be 
a  game-keeper,  and  a  first-rate  one.  But  he 
never  would  have  kept  to  his  duties.  The 
very  fact  that  they  were  his  duties,  and  the 
means  of  earning  his  bread,  would  have  made 
them  distasteful  to  him.  Not  that  Mr.  Mat 
was  a  lazy,  or  in  some  sort  even  an  idle,  man. 
He  was  capable  of  great  exertion  upon  oc( 
sions.  But  then  the  occasions  must  be  ir^ 
regular  ones.  His  good  qualities  again  were 
many.  He  was  the  best  farrier  and  veterinary 
surgeon  in  the  country  side  though  totally 
without  any  science  on  the  subject.  He  hac 
a  fine  bass  voice,  a  good  ear,  and  sung  a  good 
song,  or  took  a  part  in  a  glee  in  a  first-rate 
style.  He  was  a  main  support,  accordingly, 
of  the  Silverton  Glee-club,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Minor  'Canon  Thorburn  was  president.  But 
unlike  that  reverend  votary  of  Apollo,  Mr. 
Mat,  though  he  liked  his  glass,  was  as  sober 
as  a  judge.  Mr,  Mat,  though  perfectly  able 
to  speak  quite  correct  and  unprovincial  En^ 
lish,  when  he  saw  fit  to  do  so,  was  apt  to  af 
feet  the  Sillshire  dialect,  to  a  certain  degree  | 
and  if  there  chanced  to  be  any  person  presen^ 
whom  Mr.  Mat  suspected  of  finery  or  Loi 
don-bred  airs,  he  was  sure  to  infuse  a  doubl^ 
dose  of  his  beloved  provincial  Doric  into  hi 
speech.  He  had  a  special  grudge  againsi 
any  Sillshire  man  whom  he  suspected  of  beinj 
ashamed  of  his  own  country  dialect. 
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Freddy  Falconer  was  the  object  of  his  strong 
dislike  mainly  on  this  ground ;  and  the  butt 
of  many  a  shaft  from  Mr.  Mat  purposely 
aimed  at  this  weakness.  Often  and  often 
when  Mr.  Fred  was  doing  the  superfine,  es- 
pecially before  ladies  or  Londoners,  Mr.  Mat 
would  come  across  him  with  a  "  We  Zillshire 
volk,  muster  Vreddy !  "  to  that  elegant  young 
gentleman's  intense  disgust.  There  was  ac- 
cordingly but  little  love  lost  between  him 
and  Mr.  Mat.  And  upon  one  occasion  Freddy 
had  attempted  to  come  over  Mr.  Mat  by  doing 
the  distant  and  dignified,  and  calling  him 
Mr.  Matthew  Lindisfarn ;  but  he  brought 
down  upon  himself  such  a  roasting  on  every 
occasion  when  he  and  Mr.  Mat  met  for  the 
next  month  afterwards  that  he  was  fain  not 
to  repeat  the  offence.  Kate,  who  was  a  prime 
favorite  with  Mr.  Mat,  and  who  could  hardly 
do  wrong  in  his  eyes,  had  once  ventured  to 
remonstrate  with  him  on  these  provincial 
proclivities,  upon  which  he  had  at  once 
avowed  and  justified  his  partiality. 

"  To  think,"  he  said,  "  of  a  Lindisfarn  lass  " 
— (he  always  spoke  of  the  young  ladies  of  the 
family,  whether  of  the  present  or  of  former 
generations,  as  Lindisfarn  lasses;) — "to 
think  of  a  Lindisfarn  lass  having  no  ear  vor 
Zillshire  !  Vor  my  part,  I  zem  to  taste  all  the 
pleasant  time  I've  known,  Zillshire  man  and 
boy  for  vivty  years  in  the  zound  of  it,  and  I 
du  love  it.  I  zem  it's  so  homely  and  friendly- 
like.  And,  Miss  Kate,  yew  du  love  it  your- 
self, yew  don't  talk  like  their  vulgar  London 
minced-up  gibberish." 

Mr.  Mat  in  appearance  was  a  great  con- 
trast to  the  squire.  He  was  a  shorter  and 
smaller  man,  though  by  no  means  undersized. 
The  squire  was  six  feet  one,  and  broad  in  pro- 
portion. Mr.  Mat's  head  was  as  black  as  the 
squire's  was  white,  and  whereas  the  latter 
allowed  his  silver  locks  to  fall  almost  on  his 
shoulders,  Mr.  Mat  cropped  his  coal-black 
hair  so  short  that  it  stood  up  bristling  like  a 
scrubbing-brush.  He  had  a  specially  bright 
black  eye  under  a  large  and  bushy  black  eye- 
brow ;  a  remarkably  brilliant  set  of  regular 
teeth ;  and  would  probably  have  been  a  de- 
cidedly good-looking  man,  if  he  had  not  been 
deeply  marked  with  the  small-pox.  As  it 
was,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Mat  was 
far  from  good-looking.  Yet  there  was  a  min- 
gled shrewdness  and  kindly  good-humor  in 
his  face  that  made  it  decidedly  an  agreeable 
one  to  those  who  knew  him ;  and  few  ever 


found  Mr.  Mat's  ugliness  repulsive  after  a 
week's  acquaintance.  His  dress,  like  that  of 
the  squire,  never  varied.  Before  dinner  he 
always  wore  a  green  coat  with  metal  buttons, 
bearing  on  them  a  fox's  head,  or  some  such 
adornment,  a  scarlet  cloth  waistcoat,  a  col- 
ored neckerchief,  drab  breeches  and  long  buff 
leather  gaiters.  At  dinner,  Mr.  Mat  always 
appeared  in  black  coat  and  trousers,  white 
waistcoat  and  neck-cloth ;  and,  curiously 
enough, — unless  Fred  Falconer  led  him  spe- 
cially into  temptation, — with  perfectly  cor- 
rect and  unprovincial  English. 

There  was  one  other  member  of  the  family 
party  present,  who,  though  the  reader  has 
already  heard  of  her,  merits  being  presented 
to  him  a  little  more  formally.  This  was  Miss 
Imogene  Lindisfarn.  She  was,  to  a  yet  greater 
degree  than  Mr.  Mat,  an  inseparable  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Lindisfarn  establishment.  She 
was,  at  the  time  in  question,  in  her  seventy- 
eighth  year,  and  was  the  squire's  aunt.  As 
long  as  he  could  recollect, — and  much  longer, 
therefore,  than  anybody  else  about  the  place, 
except  old  Brian  Wyvill,  the  keeper,  a  brother 
of  the  verger  at  the  cathedral,  could,  recollect 
— Miss  Imogene  had  kept  the  keys,  made  the 
tea  for  breakfast,  and  superintended  the  fe- 
male part  of  the  establishment.  She  was 
rather  short,  and  still  hale,  active,  and  as 
upright  as  a  ramrod.  She  always  wore  a 
rich  lavender-colored  silk  dress,  which  as  she 
walked  rustled  an  accompaniment  to  the  pit- 
a-pat of  her  high-heeled  shoes.  A  spotless 
white  crape  cap,  and  equally  spotless  cambric 
handkerchief,  pinned  cornerwise  over  her 
shoulders,  completed  her  attire.  A  very  slight 
touch  of  palsy  gave  a  little  vibratory  motion 
to  her  head,  which  seemed,  when  she  was 
laying  down  the  law,  as  on  domestic  matters 
she  was  rather  apt  to  do,  to  impart  a  sort  of 
defiant  expression  to  her  bearing.  She  never 
appeared  without  a  little  basket  full  of  keys 
in  her  hand,  and  the  perpetual  never-changed 
volume  of  Clarissa  Harlow,  already  mentioned, 
She  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  who 
addressed  the  squire  as  "Mr.  Lindisfarn." 
Mr.  Mat  always  called  him  "  squire ;  "  and 
Kate,  somewhat  irreverently,  but  to  her  fa- 
ther's great  delight,  was  wont  to  call  him 
"  Noll."  As  for  Miss  Imogene,  she  had 
never  been  called  anything  but  "  Miss  Immy  " 
by  any  human  being  for  the  last  sixty  years. 

Miss  Immy  had  cake  and  wine,  and  a  most 
delicately  cut  plate  of  sandwiches,  on  a  tray 
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near  at  hand,  prepared  ready  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  the  traveller  on  the  instant  of  her  ar- 
rival. She  had  also  a  reserve  of  tea  and  ex- 
quisite Sillshire  cream,  in  case  that  kind  of 
refreshment  should  be  preferred  ;  and  she  had 
thrice,  in  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  ascer- 
tained by  personal  inspection  that  the  kettle 
was  boiling.  Miss  Immy  had  meditated  much 
on  the  question  what  kind  of  refection  would 
probably  be  most  in  accordance  with  the 
habits  of  the  Parisian-bred  stranger  ;  and  she 
had  brought  all  that  she  could  remember 
to  have  ever  heard  on  the  subject  of  French 
modes  of  life  to  bear  on  the  subject.  But 
soupe  mature  and  frogs  were  the  only  things 
that  had  presented  themselves  to  her  mind  as 
adapted  by  any  special  propriety  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  as  both  these  were  for  different 
reasons  out  of  her  reach,  she  had  been  forced 
to  fall  back  on  English  ideas.  But  she  was 
not  without  uncomfortable  misgivings  that 
Tery  possibly  the  foreign-bred  young  lady 
might  have  requirements  of  some  wholly  un- 
expected and  unimagined  kind. 

Ijt  was  evident,  indeed,  that  they  were  all 
a  little  nervous  in  their  different  ways  ;  and 
very  naturally  so.  Mr.  Mat  was  least  troub- 
led by  any  feeling  of  the  kind  ;  being  saved 
from  it  by  the  entirety  of  his  conviction  that 
no  human  being  could  do  otherwise  than  bet- 
ter their  condition  and  increase  their  happi- 
ness, by  coming  from  any  other  part  of  the 
world  to  Sillshire. 

At  length,  Mr.  Mat  cried,  **  Hark  !  There 
is  the  carriage !  Yes,  there  it  is.  They've 
just  passed  the  lodge."  And  all  of  them 
hurried  out  to  the  porch  in  the  centre  of  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  house,  where  they  were 
joined  by  three  or  four  fine  dogs,  all  proving 
their  participation  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  by  barking  vociferously.  Old  Brian 
Wyvill,  the  octogenarian  keeper,  came  hob- 
bling up  after  them.  Mr.  Banting,  the  old 
butler,  followed  by  a  couple  of  rustics  still 
struggling  with  the  scarcely  completed  oper- 
ation of  getting  their  arms  into  their  old-fash- 
ioned liveries,  came  running  out  at  the  door. 
Coachman  and  groom  had  gone  with  the  car- 
riage to  meet  Miss  Margaret  at  Silverton,  and 
were  now  coming  up  the  drive  from  the  lodge. 
The  female  portion  of  the  establishment  had 
assembled  just  insFde  the  hall-door,  grouping 
themselves  in  attitudes  which  suggested  a 
strong  contest  in  their  minds  between  curios- 
ity and  fear,  and  readiness  to  take  to  flight 


at  the  shortest  notice,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  danger. 

Crunch  went  the  gravel !  Pit-a-pat  went 
most  of  the  hearts  there  at  a  somewhat  accel- 
erated pace !  The  dogs  barked  more  furiously 
than  ever.  The  rooks  began  flying  in  circles 
around  their  ancient  city  up  in  the  elm-clump 
on  the  left  side  of  the  house,  and  holding  a 
very  tumultuous  meeting  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  unusual  circumstances  taking 
place  beneath  them.  The  squire  hallooed  to 
the  dogs  to  be  quiet,  in  a  great  mellow,  mu- 
sical voice,  producing  a  larger  volume  of  sound 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  noises  put  together. 
The  peacocks  on  the  wall  of  the  garden  be- 
hind the  elm-clump,  stimulated  by  emulation, 
screamed  their  utmost.  And  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  uproar,  Thomas  Tibbs,  the  coachman, 
pulled  up  his  horses  exactly  at  the  door,  with 
a  profound  consciousness  that  Paris  could  do 
no  better  in  that  department  at  all  events. 

CHAPTER  V. 
MARGAJtET's  FIRST  DAY  AT  HOME. 

In  the  next  instant,  half  a  dozen  eager  hands 
had  pulled  open  the  carriage-door  ;'and  an 
exceedingly  elegant  and  admirably  dressed  fig- 
ure sprang  from  it,  and  with  one  bound,  as 
it  seemed,  executed  with  such  marvellous  skill 
that  the  process  involved  no  awkward  move-J 
ment,  and  no  derangement  of  the  elegant  co6 
tume,  threw  itself  on  its  knees  at  the  feet  of| 
the  astonished  squire. 

"MoTi^jere.'"  cried  Miss  Margaret,  in  ai 
accent  so  admirably  fitted  for  the  occasioi 
that  it  seemed  to  include  an  exhaustive  expo- 
sition of  all  the  sentiments  that  a  jeune  per* 
Sonne  Men  e'levee  might,  could,  should,  would, 
and  ought  to  feel  on  returning  after  long  ab- 
sence to  the  parental  roof. 

Her  attitude  was  admirable.  The  heavy 
folds  of  her  rich  silk  dress  fell  down  behind, 
sloping  out  on  the  stone  step  as  artistically  as 
if  they  had  been  arranged  by  skilful  hands 
after  her  position  had  been  assumed.  Hei 
clasped  hands  were  raised  toward  the  squire 'i 
face  with  an  expression  that  would  have  ar-] 
rested  the  fall  of  the  axe  in  the  hands  of 
executioner.  And  her  upturned  head  showc 
to  all  present  a  very  beautiful  face,  in  whicl 
the  most  striking  feature,  as  it  was  then  seenj 
was  a  magnificent  pair  of  large,  dark,  liquid 
eyes. 

,      "  My  dear  child !  "   cried  the  squire  in 
,  stentorian  voice,  that  made  the  fair  girl  at 
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his  feet  start  just  a  little — (but  she  recovered 
herself  instantly) — "  My  dear  child  !  Glad 
to  see  thee!  Welcome  to  Lindisfarn.  Wel- 
come home,  lass!  "  he  continued,  evidently 
desirous  of  getting  her  up,  if  possible,  but 
much  puzzled  about  the  proper  way  of  han- 
dling her,  if  indeed  there  were  any  proper 
way. 

^^Mon  fere!  "  reiterated  his  daughter,  with 
a  yet  more  heart-rending  filial  intonation  on 
the  word. 

Old  Bi-ian  Wyvill  was  affected  by  it  (like 
the  audience  recorded  as  having  been  melted 
to  tears  by  a  great  tragedian's  pronunciation 
of  the  word  "  Mesopotamia  "),  and  drew  the 
back  of  his  rough  hand  across  his  eyes.  The 
lady's-maid  whispered  to  the  housekeeper 
that  it  was  "  beautiful !  "  But  Miss  Immy, 
greatly  startled,  trotted  up  to  the  still  kneel- 
ing young  lady,  with  that  peculiar  little 
short-stepping  amble  of  hers,  holding  a  bot- 
tle of  salts  in  her  tremulous  hand ,  which  she 
poked  under  Margaret's  nose,  saying,  as  she 
did  so,  "Poor  thing,  the  journey!  It  has 
been  too  much  for  her !  " 

Margaret  winked  and  caught  her  breath, 
and  the  tears  came  into  her  fine  eyes.  Hu- 
man nature  could  not  have  done  less,  with 
Miss  Immy's  salts  under  her  nose ;  but  she 
did  not  belie  her  training,  and  showed  herself 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

'*  i>e  grace,  madame!"  she  said,  putting 
aside  Miss  Immy's  bottle  with  one  exquisitely 
gloved  hand.  <*  It  is  my  father  I  see  !  "  she 
added,  with  a  very  slight  foreign  accent. 

'♦  To  be  zure,  Miss  Margy  !  "  struck  in  Mr. 
Mat.  "  To  be  zure  it's  your  vather  !  And 
he  wouldn't  hurt  ye  on  ony^account.  Don't 
you  be  afraid  of  the  squire.  He  has  no  more 
vice  in  him  than  a  lamb  !  " 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Mat!  My  girl  afraid 
of  me  !  "  shouted  the  squire. 
."My  opinion  is,  the  lass  is  frighted  !  "  re- 
lumed Mr.  Mat,  in  an  undertone  to  the 
squire,  looking  at  Margaret  shrewdly  as  he 
spoke,  with  the  sort  of  observant  look  with 
which  he  would  have  examined  a  sick  ani- 
mal. "  Mayhap,"  he  continued  in  the  same 
«8ide  tone,  "it's  the  dogs.  I'll  take  'em 
off." 

"  I'm  right  glad  to  hear  you  speak  Eng- 
lish, and  speak  it  very  well  too,  my  dear.  I 
was  beginning  to  be  afraid  you  could  speak 
nothing  but  French,"  said  the  squire. 

"  Oh,  yes,  air,"  said  his  daughter.    She 
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had  now  risen  to  her  feet,  rather  disappointed 
that  her  father  had  not  raised  her  from  the 
ground,  and  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  as  he 
probably  would  have  done  if  he  had  not  been 
too  much  afraid  of  injuring  her  toilet, — "  Oh, 
yes,  sir,  thanks  to  my  kind  instructors,  I  have 
cultivated  my  native  language." 

"  That's  a  comfort,"  said  the  squire ;  "for 
1  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  cultivated 
no  other  !  But  Kate  there,  and  Lady  Farn- 
leigh,  will  talk  to  you  in  French  as  long  as 
you  like." 

Upon  this,  Kate,  who  had  hitherto  hung 
back,  looking  on  the  scene  which  has  been 
described  with  a  sort  of  dismayed  surprise, 
that  had  the  effect  of  making  her  feel  all  of 
a  sudden  shy  toward  her  sister,  came  for- 
ward, and  putting  her  arm  round  Margaret's 
waist,  gave  her  a  kiss,  saying  as  she  did  so, 
"  Shall  we  go  in,  dear?  You  must  be  tired. 
And  Miss  Immy  will  not  be  contented  till 
you  have  had  something  to  eat  and  drink." 
"  Ma  soeur!  "  exclaimed  the  new-comer ; 
again  compressing  into  that  word  a  whole 
homily  for  the  benefit  of  the  bystanders  on 
all  the  beauty  and  sanctity  of  that  sweet  re- 
lationship, and  returning  Kate's  kiss  first 
on  one  cheek  and  then  on  the  other. 

And  then  they  all  went  into  the  drawing- 
room,  the  two  sisters  walking  with  their 
arms  round  each  other's  waists. 

They  were  singularly  alike,  and  yet  sin- 
gularly contrasted,  those  twin  Lindisfarn 
lasses, — to  use  Mr.  Mat's  mode  of  speech. 
Kate  was  a  little  the  taller  of  the  two  ;  a 
very  little  ;  but  till  one  saw  the  sisters  side 
by  side,  as  they  were  then  walking  across  the 
hall  to  the  drawing-room,  the  difference  of 
height  in  Kate's  favor  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  greater  than  it  really  was.  Both 
had  a  magnificent  abundance  of  that  dark, 
chestnut  hair,  the  rich  brown  gloss  of  which 
really  does  imitate  the  color  of  a  ripe  horse- 
chestnut  fresh  from  its  husk.  But  Kate 
wore  hers  in  large  heavy  curls  on  either  side 
of  her  face  and  neck,  while  Margaret's  was 
arranged  in  exquisitely  neat  bands  bound 
closely  round  the  small  and  classically  shaped 
head.  Both  had  fine  eyes ;  but  with  respect 
to  that  difficultly  described  feature,  it  was 
much  less  easy  to  s^y  in  what  the  two  sisters 
differed,  and  in  what  they  were  alike,  than 
in  the  more  simple  matter  of  the  hair.  At 
first  sight  one  was  inclined  to  say  that  the 
eyes  were  totally  different  in  the  two.     Then 
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a  closer  examination  convinced  the  observer 
that  in  both   girls   they  were  large,  well- 
opened,  and  marked  by  that  specially  limpid 
appearance  which  suggests  the  same  idea  of 
great  depth  which  is  given  by  an  unruffled 
and  perfectly  pellucid  pool  of  still  water.    In 
both  girls  they  were  of  that  beautiful  brown 
color,  which  is  so  frequently  found  in  con- 
junction with   the  above-noted  appearance. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  points  of 
similarity,  the  eyes  of  the  two  sisters, — or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  the 
expression  of  them, — were  remariably  differ- 
ent.    Those  who  saw  them  both,  when  no 
particular  emotion  was  affecting  the  expres- 
sion of  their  features,  would  have  said  that 
Margaret's  eyes  were  the  more  tender  and 
loving.     But    those  who    knew    Kate  well 
would  have  said,  "  Wait  till  the  eyes  have 
some  special  message  of  tenderness  from  the 
heart,  and  then  look  at  them."    Kate's  eyes 
were  the  more  mobile  and  changeful  in  ex- 
pression ;  Margaret's,  the  more  languishing. 
There  was  perhaps  more  of  intellect  in  the 
former,  more  of  sentiment  in  the  latter.     In 
complexion  the  difference  was  most  complete 
and  decided     Kate's  complexion  was  a  brill- 
iant one.     Though  the  skin  was  as  perfectly 
transparent  as  the  purest  crystal,  and  even 
the  most  transient  emotion  betrayed  itself  in 
the  heightened  or  diminished  color  of  the 
cheek,  its  own  proper  hue  was  of  a  somewhat 
richer  tint  than  that  of  the  hedge-rose.     The 
whole  of  Margaret's  face,  on  the  contrary, 
was  perfectly  pale.     The  skin  was  of  that 
beautiful  satiny  texture,  and  alabaster-like 
purity  of  white,  which  is  felt  by  many  men 
to  be  more  beautiful  than  any  the  most  ex- 
quisite coloring.     Perhaps  this  absolute  ab- 
sence of  color  helped  to  impart  to  the  eyes 
of  Margaret  Lindisfarn  that  peculiar  depth 
and  languishing  appearance  of  tenderness 
which   so   remarkably   characterized   them. 
Both  girls  had  specially  beautiful  and  slen- 
der figures ;  but  that  of  Kate  had  more  of 
elasticity  and  vigor  ;  that  of  her  sister  more 
of  lithe  yieldingness  and  flexibility.     Both 
had  long,  slender,  gracefully-formed  hands ; 
but  those  of  Margaret  were  the  whiter  and 
more  satiny  of  the  two.  Both  had  in  equal  per- 
fection the  beauty  of  ankle,  instep,  and  foot, 
which  insures  a  clean,  race-horse  like  action 
and  graceful  gait.     Yet  the  carriage  of  the 
two  sisters  was  as  remarkably  different  as 
anything  about  them.     Kate's  every  step  ex- 


pressed decision,  energy,  vigor,  elasticity, — 
frankness,  if  one  may  predicate  such  a  qual- 
ity of  a  step.  Margaret's  gait,  on  the  con- 
trary, seemed  perfectly  adapted  to  express 
timidity,  languor,  and  graceful  softness  in  -its 
every  movement.  On  the  whole,  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  sisters  would  be  what 
would  first  strike  a  stranger  on  seeing  them 
for  the  first  time.  The  points  of  similarity 
between  them  would  be  noted  afterward,  or 
might  never  be  discovered  at  all  unless  by  the 
intelligent  eye  of  some  particularly  inter- 
ested or  habitually  accurate  observer. 

And  then  the  somewhat  up-hill  process  of 
making  acquaintance  with  the  stranger  had 
to  be  gone  through.  And  Margaret  did  not 
appear  to  be  one  of  those  who  are  gifted  with 
the  special  tact  and  facilities  which  make 
such  processes  rapid  and  easy.  The  cake  and 
wine  were  administered.  Miss  Immy  standing 
over  the  patient  the  while,  with  one  hand  on 
her  hip,  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  kind- 
liest thoughts  and  intentions,  but  having  very 
much  the  air  of  a  severe  hospital  nurse  en- 
forcing some  very  disagreeable  discipline. 
But  Miss  Margaret  nibbled  a  morsel  of  cake, 
and  having  put  into  a  tumbler  of  water  just 
enough  wine  to  slightly  color  it,  she  sipped 
a  little  of  the  uninviting  mixture. 

"  Bless  me,  my  dear  !  "  cried  the  old  lady, 
whose  speech  was,  like  that  of  most  of  her  con- 
temporaries in  a  similar  rank  of  life  at  that 
period,  tinctured  with  a  very  unmistakable 
flavor  of  provincialism,  "  Du  let  me  pit  a  lit- 
tle drop  more  wine  into  your  glass  ;  zems  to 
me,  it  aint  fit  drink  for  either  man  or  beast 
in  that  fashion." 

"Mem,  madame!  Thank  you!  I  always 
water  my  wine  so  much.  I  am  used  to  it." 
said  Margaret. 

"  Well,  if  you  are  used  to  it,  my  dear  ;  but 
to  my  mind  it  seems  like  spoiling  tew  good 
things.  Better  drink  clean  water  than  wa- 
ter bewitched  that  fashion  !  The  Lindisfarn 
water  is  celebrated." 

'•  It  is  very  good,  thank  you,  madame." 

"  Are  they  well  off  for  water  in  Paris?'] 
asked  the  squire,  catching  at  the  subject  ii 
his  difficulty  of  finding  anything  to  say  to  hi 
new  daughter. 

"  Oh,  we  had  always  exquisite  water,  sir ;  M 
replied  Margaret  with  more  of  warmth  in  hei 
tone  than  she  had  yet  put  into  it.  "  Madami 
de  E.-rwenneville  "  (this  strange  orthographj 
is  intended,  however  inadequately,  to  repre- 
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sent  the  most  perfectly  executed  Parisian 
grasseyement)  —  "Madame  de  R-rwenneville 
was  always  very  particular  about  the  filtering 
of  the  water." 

"  Filtering  !  "  cried  Mr.  Mat  in  a  tone  of 
the  profoundest  contempt.  *'  You  can't  make 
bad  water  into  good  by  filtering,  filter  as  much 
as  you  will.  We'll  do  better  than  that  for 
you  here,  Miss  Margy  !  " 

"  I'm  very  particular  about  my  filtering  too, 
my  dear  ;  "  said  Mr.  Lindisfarn  ;  "  the  Sill- 
shire  gravel  does  it  for  me.  There's  my  fil- 
tering machine  up  above  the  house  there,  all 
covered  over  with  forest  trees  for  ornament." 
And  the  squire  laughed  at  his  conceit,  a  huge 
but  not  unmusical  laugh,  which  set  every 
panel  in  the  wainscoting  on  the  wall  vibrat- 
ing. 

Margaret  opened  her  fine  eyes  to  their  ut- 
most extent,  and  gazed  on  her  father  with  as- 
tonishment, very  near  akin  to  dismay. 

'*  We  had  very  fine  forest  trees  at  Paris," 
she  said,  after  a  little  pause,  "  in  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Champs  Elysees." 

"  Ah  !  I  am  longing  for  you  to  tell  me  all 
about  Paris,"  said  Kate;  "  I  should  so  like 
to  see  it.  And  all  about  aunt,  and  poor  M. 
de  Renneville.  It  is  very  sad.  We  shall 
never  get  to  the  end  of  all  we  have  to  say  to 
each  other !  " 

"  Well !  I  shall  go  and  beat  the  turnips  in 
the  copse-side  twelve  acres,"  said  the  squire, 
rising.  "  Come  along,  Mat.  Call  the  dogs. 
Good-by  till  dinner-time,  my  dear ;  Miss 
Immy  and  Kate  are  longing  to  show  you  all 
the  old  place.  You  will  soon  feel  yourself  at 
home  among  us.  But  I  dare  say  it  will  seem 
dull  at  first  after  Paris." 

And  so  saying,  the  squire  and  Mr.  Mat  left 
the  room. 

"  Now,  Miss  Immy,"  said  Kate, »'  I  shall 
take  possession  of  Margaret  till  dinner-time. 
I'm  sure  you  must  have  a  thousand  things 
to  do ;  and  I  mean  to  have  her  all  to  myself." 

"  Qood-by,  dears ;  I'm  all  behind-hand  to- 
day. Phoebe  brought  in  the  morning's  eggs 
hours  ago  ;  and  I  have  not  had  time  to  mack 
'em  yet.  Kate  will  show  you  your  room, 
Margy  dear.  I  hope  you  will  find  all  to  your 
'liking.  But  it's  to  be  thought  that  our  Sill- 
shire  ways  may  be  dijfferent  to  your  French 
fashion  ;  but  if  there  is  anything  we  can  get, 
you've  only  to  speak.  I  did  go  into  Silverton 
myself  yesterday,  to  see  if  I  could  find  any 
French-fashioned  things.    But  I  could  only 


find  a  bit  of  Paris  soap  at  Piper's,  the  perfum- 
er's. I  got  that.  You  will  find  it  in  your 
room,  dear." 

And  so  Miss  Immy  bustled  off  on  her  avo- 
cations, leaving  the  two  sisters  together. 

"Don't  let  us  stay  here,"  said  Kate; 
"  come  up-stairs  and  see  your  room  and  mine. 
They  are  close  together,  with  a  door  between 
them.  Is  not  that  charning?  That  is  the 
door  of  the  library,"  she  continued,  as  they 
crossed  the  hall ;  "  we  must  not  go  in  now." 

"  Is  it  kept  locked?  "  said  Margaret. 

"Good  gracious,  no!  Locked]  What 
should  it  be  locked  for?  "  rejoined  Kate  with 
much  surprise. 

"  I  thought  it  might  be,  as  you  said  we 
must  not  go  in.  Besides,  if  it  is  left  open,  we 
might  get  at  the  books,  you  know  ;  all  sorts 
of  books.  Not  that  I  should  ever  dream  of 
doing  anything  so  wrong,  of  course." 

"  Get  at  the  books !  Why,  Margy  dear, 
what  are  books  made  for,  but  to  be  got  at? 
I  get  at  them,  I  can  tell  you  !  " 

"Oh,  Kate  !  I  have  never  been  used  to  do 
anything  without  the  knowledge  of  my  dear 
aunt.  What  would  papa  think  of  you,  if  he 
found  you  out?" 

"  Good  heavens,  Margaret,  what  are  you 
dreaming  of  ?  "  cried  Kate,  in  extreme  aston- 
ishment,  and  coloring  up  at  some  of  the  unpleas- 
ant ideas  her  sister  had  called  up  in  her  mind. 
"  Found  me  out !  found  me  out  in  using  the 
books  in  the  library  !  I  don't  understand  you. 
I  used  to  be  afraid  sometimes,  some  ten  years 
ago,  of  being  found  out  in  not  using  them  !  " 

"  But  you  said  we  must  not  go  in,"  re- 
joined Margaret. 

"  Because  if  we  once  went  in,  it  would 
take  up  all  the  time  till  dinner ;  because  I 
want  to  take  you  up-stairs  first.  There  are 
so  many  things  to  show  you.  The  library 
must  wait  till  to-morrow  morning." 

"  We  will  ask  papa,  at  dinner-time,  if  I 
may  go  there." 

"  Ask  papa!  Why,  Noll  will  think  you 
crazy." 

"  And  pray  who  is  Noll?  "  asked  her  sis- 
ter. 

"  Noll !  why,  papa  to  be  sure !  Don't  you 
know  the  name  of  your  own  father,  Oliver 
Lindisfarn,  Esquire,  of  Lindisfarn  Chase? 
But  that  is  too  long  for  every-day  use  ;  so  I 
call  him  Noll  for  short." 

"Oh,  my  sister  !  Respect  for  our  parents 
I  have  always  been  taught  to  consider  one  of 
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our  most  eacred  duties.     What  would  papa 
say,  if  he  knew  that  you  called  him  Noll?  *' 

Kate  stared  at  her  sister  in  absolutely 
speechless  astonishment  and  dismay ; — dismay 
at  the  wide  gulf  which  she  seemed  to  be  dis- 
covering between  her  sister  and  herself,  and 
the  long  path  which  would  have  to  be  trav- 
elled over  by  one  or  other  of  them  before 
she  and  her  sister  could  meet  in  that  sisterly 
union  of  mind  and  heart  which  she  had  been 
looking  forward  to  with  such  pleasurable  an- 
ticipation ; — and  speechlessness  from  the  dif- 
ficulty she  felt  in  choosing  at  which  point,  of 
all  those  suggested  by  Margaret's  last  speech, 
she  should  begin  her  explanations. 

"  If  papa  were  to  hear  me  !  "  she  said  at 
length  ;  "  why  he  never  hears  anything  else. 
It's  as  natural  to  him  to  hear  me  say  Noll, 
as  to  hear  the  rooks  in  the  rookery  say  '  caw ! ' 
I  never  do  anything, — we  none  of  us  here 
do  anything,  that  the  others  don't  know 
of."  (Here  Margaret  shot  a  glance  half 
shrewdly  observant  and  half  knowingly  con- 
fidential at  her  sister ;  but  withdrew  her 
eyes  in  the  next  instant.)  "  But  perharps 
things  may  be  difierent  in  France,"  contin- 
ued Kate,  endeavoring  to  make  the  unknown 
quantity  of  this  difierence  accountable  for  all 
that  she  found  perplexing  and  strange  to  her 
in  the  manifestations  of  her  sister's  modes  of 
thinking;  ''but  you  will  soon  get  used  to 
our  ways,  dearest ;  and  to  begin  with,  you 
must  take  to  calling  pp.pa  Noll  at  once.  He 
is  such  a  dear,  darling  old  Noll !  " 

"  I !  I  could  never,  never  dare  to  do  such 
a  thing.  Beside,  do  you  know,  Kate,"  con- 
tinued Margaret,  with  no  little  solemnity  in 
her  manner,  "  I  think,  indeed  1  am  almost 
sure^  that  Madame  de  R-rwenneville  would 
Bay  that  it  was  vulgar  to  do  so." 

*'  Oh  !  then  of  course  we  must  give  it  up," 
said  Kate.  She  could  not  resist  at  the  mo- 
ment the  temptation  of  so  far  resenting  the 
impertinence  involved  in  her  sister's  remark ; 
but  she  repented  of  the  implied  sneer  in  the 
next  moment.  But  she  need  hardly  have 
taken  herself  to  task,  for  Margaret  replied 
with  all  gravity, — 

"  I  think  indeed  that  it  would  be  better  to 
do  80,  ray  sister!  " 

"  Nonsense  !  you're  joking,  Margy  dear.   I 
would  not  call  darling  old  Noll  by  any  other 
name,  and  he  would  not  have  me  call  him  I 
by  any  other  name,  for  all  the  world.     What 
Madame  de  Renneville  says  may  be  very  right  | 


for  Paris,  but  we  are  in  Sillshire  here,  anc 
have  other  ways.  You'll  soon  get  used  U 
us.     See,  dear,  this  is  your  room  !  " 

It  was  a  charming  room,  with  one  large 
bow-window  looking  out  on  the  trim  anc 
pretty,  though  rather  old-fashioned,  garden 
on  the  east  side  of  the  house. 

"  Oh,  what  an  immense  room !  "  cried 
Margaret.  "This  my  chamber  !  Why  ont 
might  give  a  ball  in  it.  It  must  be  verj 
cold." 

"  If  you  find  it  so,  you  shall  have  a  fire; 
but  I  hardly  think  you  will,  our  Sillshire 
climate  is  so  mild, — much  milder  than  Lon- 
don. See,  this  is  my  room  ;  just  such  another 
as  yours,  with  the  same  look  out  on  the  gar- 
den. I  hardly  ever  have  a  fire.  Used  you 
to  have  one  in  your  bedroom  in  Paris?  " 

"  No ;  but  then  my  chamber  was  a  small 
one,  not  a  third  the  size  of  this  ;  and  very 
well  closed, — very  pretty, — a  love  of  a  little 
chamber." 

"  I  like  a  large  room,"  said  Kate,  a  little 
disappointed  at  the  small  measure  of  appro- 
bation the  accommodation — which  she  had 
flattered  hecself  was  perfect,  and  which  was 
in  fact  all  that  any  lady  could  possibly  de- 
sire— elicited  from  her  Parisian-bred  sister. 

"  See,  here  are  all  my  books,  and  my  writ- 
ing-table. I  keep  my  drawing-table  and  all 
my  drawing  things  on  this  side  becauweof  the 
light  ;  and  that  leaves  plenty  of  room  for  the 
toilet-table  in  front  here.  I  should  never 
have  room  for  all  these  things  in  a  small 
room." 

"  It  seems  very  nice,  certainly.  Are  you 
allowed  to  have  a  light  at  night  ?  " 

"  Why — how   do  you  mean,   dear? 
don't  go  to  bed  in  the  dark  !  " 

"  But  I  mean,  are  you  allowed  to 
your  candle  as  long  as  you  like?  " 

"  Of  course  1  keep  it  till  I  go  to 
Don't  you  do  so  too?  " 

*'  But  if  you  areas  long  as  you  like  about  go- 
ing to  bed,  you  may  do  anything  you  please,— 
read  any  books  you  like,  after  they  are  all  ii 
bed  and  asleep.     But  I  suppose,"  added  aJBi 
thoughtfully,  "  that  the  old  woman  dowB! 
stairs  sees  how  much  candle  you  have  burned.* 

"  What  strange  notions  you  have,  Marga 
ret,"  said  Kate,  almost  sadly,  as  she  bega* 
to  perceive  that  the  distance  that  separat 
her  from  her  sister  was  greater  than  she 
at  first  seen  it  to  be.  "  I  am  as  long  as  ei 
Hike  about  going  to  bed— which  general 
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is  as  short  as  I  can  make  it ; — and  I  do  read 
any  books  I  like  after  they  are  all  in  bed  and 
asleep  ; — or  rather  I  wish  I  did,  and  should 
do  so,  were  it  not  that  I  am  always  a  great 
deal  too  sleepy  myself.  Are  you  good  at 
keeping  awake  ?  I  wish  I  was !  And  as  to 
the  old  woman  down-stairs,  as  you  call  her, 
that  is  Miss  Immy  ;  and  I  don't  think  she 
looks  much  after  the  candle-ends  ; — though  it 
must  be,  by  the  way,  about  the  only  thing 
that  she  don't  look  after,  for  she  looks  after 
everything.  Dear  Miss  Immy  !  I  don't  know 
what  Noll  and  I  should  do  without  Miss  Immy. 
And  you  must  learn  to  love  her  as  much  as 
we  do." 

"  Who  is  she?  Yonx gouvemanie,  I  sup- 
pose.    What  a  queer  name.  Miss  Immy  !  " 

"  Miss  Immy,  Margy  dear,  is  Miss  Imogene 
Lindisfarn,  the  sister  of  our  grandfather, 
Oliver  Lindisfarn,  and  therefore  our  father's 
aunt.  She  has  lived  at  the  Chase  all  her  life, 
and  nothing  would  go  on  without  her." 

*'  What  a  strange  old  woman  she  seems  ! 
I  don't  think  she  likes  me  by  the  way  she 
spoke  to  me.  And  who  is  that  extraordinary 
looking  man,  who  looked  at  me  as  if  I  had 
been  some  strange  thing  out  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes?'' 

"The  extraordinary  looking  man,"  said 
Kate,  laughing  heartily,  "  is  Matthew  Lin- 
disfai-n.  Esquire,  commonly  called  Mr.  Mat; 
a  ci)iif*la  of  Noll's,  also  inseparable  from  and 
very  necessary  to  the  Chase.  We  could  not 
get  on  without  Mr.  Mat.  You  will  see  him 
looking  rather  less  extraordinary  at  dinner 
presently.  And  you  will  very  soon  get  to 
like  him  too,  as  well  as  Miss  Immy." 

"  Is  he  a  gentleman  ?  "  asked  the  stranger. 

"Margaret!"  cried  Kate,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  and  her  color  mounted  to  her  cheeks 
as  she  spoke,  "  did  I  not  tell  you  that  his 
name  is  Lindisfarn?  Ask  Lady  Farnleigh, 
or  the  dean,  or  old  Brian  Wyvill,  or  Dick 
Cox,  the  ploughboy,  whether  he  is  a  gentle- 
man. But  as  I  said  before,"  she  continued, 
putting  her  arm  round  her  sister's  waist  and 
kissing  her  cheek,  "you  must  get  to  know 
us  all  and  our  ways,  and  then  you  will  un- 
derstand it  all  better,  and  come  to  be  one  of 
us.  Of  course  it  must  all  be  very  different 
from  life  at  Paris,  and  all  very  strange  to 
you." 

"  Oh,  so  different !  "  said  Margaret. 

"  And  then  there  will  be  so  many  other 
people  for  you  to  know  and  to  like ; — Uncle 
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Theophilus  and  Lady  Serapronia  ; — and  first 
and  foremost  my  own  darling  Lady  Farnleigh. 
And  then  T  must  introduce  you  to  all  our 
beaux  !  We  have  some  very  presentable  ones, 
I  assure  you.  And  we  shall  have  such  lots 
to  do.  And  now  we  must  be  thinking  of 
dressing  for  dinner.  You  have  to  unpack  your 
things." 

"  Are  there  people  coming  to  dine  here  to- 
day?" asked  Margaret. 

"  No,  nobody.  There  will  not  be  a  soul 
but  ourselves,"  replied  Kate. 

"  But  must  we  dress  then?"  asked  her 
sister  ;  "  why  should  we  do  so?  " 

"  Oh,  we  always  dress  for  dinner ; — that  is, 
put  on  an  evening  dress,  you  know.  Noll 
likes  it.  I  thijjk  I  had  better  ring  for  Sim- 
mons. She  is  our  maid  between  us  two,  you 
know.  If  you  don't  like  setting  to  work  to 
unpack,  now, — and  we  should  hardly  have 
time  before  dinner, — I  can  lend  you  any- 
thing." 

And  so  a  partial  unpacking  was  done  ;  and 
amid  perpetual  running  to  and  fro  between 
the  two  bedrooms  by  the  door  of  commu- 
nication ;  —  repeated  declarations  that  they 
should  not  be  dressed  in  time  for  dinner,  and 
warnings  from  Simmons  to  the  same  effect, 
followed  by  fresh  interruptions  for  admira- 
tion, criticism,  and  comparison,  the  dressing 
was  at  last  done,  and  the  two  girls  hurried 
down  the  great  staircase,  just  as  the  last  bell 
was  ringing,  leaving  both  their  rooms  strewed 
with  a  chaos  of  feminine  properties,  which 
Simmons  declared  it  would  be  a  week's  work 
to  reduce  to  order. 

Of  course  during  the  entirety  of  the  couple 
of  hours  thus  delightfully  spent  by  the  two 
sisters,  the  tongues  of  both  of  them  were  run- 
ning a  well-contested  race  ;  but  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  a  masculine  pen  should 
undertake  to  report  even  any  disjecta  membra 
of  such  a  conversation.  Simmons,  however, 
though  her  tongue  was  not  altogether  idle, 
employed  her  eyes  and  ears  the  while  with 
more  activity.  And  a  brief  statement  of  her 
report,  as  made  that  evening  to  the  assembled 
areopagus  in  the  servants'  hall,  may  perhaps 
afford  the  judicious  reader  as  much  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  newly  arrived  Miss 
Lindisfarn  as  could  be  drawn  from  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  enormous  mass  of 
chatter  that  had  passed  between  the  two 
girls. 
Miss  Simmons  then  announced  it  as  her 
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opinion  that  Miss  Margaret  was  "  a  deep 
one/'  '*  'Twere  plain  enough  to  see,"  she 
added,  "  that  her  maxim  was,  '  "What's  yours 
is  mine ;  and  what's  mine's  my  own.'  " 

"  Anyways  she's  a  dewtiful  daater  !  "  said 
old  Brian  Wyvill ;  "  I  never  zeed  in  all  my 
life  —  and  that's  not  zaying  a  little — any- 
thing so  bewtiful  as  when  she  were  a  zuppli- 
cating  the  squoire  like  on  the  stone  steps. 
'Twere  as  good  as  any  play  ;  and  I've  zeed  a 
many  of  'em  in  my  time." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  rosy  Betty  house- 
maid, "  I  don't  like  the  color  of  her  !  " 

"  I  tell  you  all,"  rejoined  Simmons,  speak- 
ing with  the  authority  of  a  somewhat  superior 
position,  "  she  is  no  more  tu  be  compared  tu 
our  Miss  Kate  than  Lindisfarn  church  is  tu 
the  cathedral  of  Silverton . "     * 

"  'Twould  be  very  unreasonable,  and  very 
unfair  on  her  to  expect  she  should  be," 
said  Mr.  Banting  ;  "  Miss  Kate's  Lindisfarn 
bred!  " 

"Ay,"  said  the  cook,  **  and  Lindisfarn  fed  ! 
What  can  you  expect  from  poor  creatures 
that  live  on  bread-and- water  supe,  and  vrogs, 
with  a  bit  of  cabbage  on  Zundays?  " 

The  self-evident  truth  of  this  proposition 
was  recognized  by  a  chorus  of  "  Ay,  in- 
deed !  " 

"  She's  a  sweet  pretty  lass,  anyway,"  said 
Thomas  Tibbs,  th3  coachman ;  «'  and  she  were 
Lindisfarn  born,  if  she  weren't  Lindisfarn 
bred.     And  there's  a  deal  in  blood." 

'*  Ay !  there  be,"  said  Dick  Wyvill,  the 
groom,  a  son  of  old  Brian.  "But  pretty 
much  depends  on  the  way  they  are  broke." 

Meanwhile  the  dinner  in  the  parlor  had 
passed  a  little  heavily.  Notwithstanding  the 
near  relationship  of  the  new-comer,  all  the 
party  were  conscious  of  a  certain  slight  de- 
gree of  restraint.  Miss  Immy  was  nervously 
afraid  that  her  domestic  arrangements  might 
fail  in  some  way  or  other  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements and  tastes  of  her  Parisian  niece. 
She  had  held  a  long  consultation  with  the 
cook  respecting  the  production  of  some  sam- 
ple of  presumed  French  cookery  ;  and  no 
pains  had  been  spared  in  the  preparation  of 
a  squat-looking  lump  of  imperfectly  baked 
dough,  which  appeared  on  the  table  under 
the  appellation  of  a  vol-au-vent.  And  Miss 
Immy  was  rather  disappointed,  though  at 
the  same  time  re-assured  and  comforted  as  to 
the  future,  when  Miss  Margaret,  utterly  de- 
<jlii?ing  to  try  the  vol-au-vent,  made  an  excel- 
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lent  dinner  on  a  slice  of  roast-beef,  only  r^ 
questing  her  papa  to  cut  it  from  the  most 
underdone  part,  and  rather  shocking  all  pres- 
ent by  observing  that  she  "  loved  it  bleed- 
ing." 

Hannah,  the  cook,  gave  the  untouched  vol- 
au-vent  entire  to  Dick,  the  ploughboy,  and 
drew  the  most  favorable  auguries  as  to  Mar- 
garet's rapid  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
improvement,  when  she  heard  of  the  manner 
in  which  that  young  lady  had  preferred  to 
dine. 

Nevertheless,  the  dinner,  as  has  been  said, 
passed  rather  heavily.  The  squire  himself 
was  not  without  anxiety  as  to  the  possibility 
of  making  his  Parisian-bred  daughter  com- 
fortable, happy,  and  contented  with  all  at 
Lindisfarn.  And  Mr.  Mat  was  tormented  by 
suspicions  that  the  new  member  of  the  fam- 
ily might  turn  out  to  be  "fine,"  and  that 
Paris  airs  might  be  even  worse  than  London 
ones.  And  Margaret  herself  was  laboring 
under  the  influence  of  that  undefinable  sense 
of  uneasiness  which  the  Italians  well  call 
"  subjection . "  She  had  that  unpleasant  feel- 
ing toward  Mr.  Mat  which  arises  from  the 
consciousness  of  having  greatly  erred  in  one's 
estimate  of  the  social  position  of  anybody, 
and  perhaps,  for  aught  one  can  tell,  mani- 
fested one's  mistake.  It  would  have  given 
me  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  the  young 
lady's  gentle  breeding,  if  she  had  at  once  dis- 
covered that  Mr.  Mat,  as  seen  in  his  green 
coat  and  buff  gaiters,  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  gentleman.  But  it  would  be  hard 
to  blame  her  too  severely  for  having  mistaken 
him  for  a  gamekeeper.  As  to  her  father,  she 
seemed  to  feel  more  strongly  than  ever  the 
utter  impossibility  of  calling  him  "  NoU." 
It  appeared  to  her  that  she  had  never  seen  so 
striking  an  impersonation  of  aristocratic  and 
respect-compelling  dignity  ;  and  she  was  not 
far  wrong. 

The  evening,  too,  passed  slowly  ;  and  at  a 
very  early  hour  it  was  voted  nem.  con.  that 
the  traveller  must  be  tired,  and  must  be 
wanting  to  go  to  bed.  But  there  was  one 
matter  which  had  already  given  Margaret 
much  pain  two  or  three  times  during  this  her 
first  afternoon  in  her  father's  house ;  and 
when,  as  they  were  all  taking  their  candle- 
sticks to  go  to  bed,  an  opportunity  occurred 
of  adverting  to  the  subject,  she  was  deter- 
mined to  attempt  a  remedy  for  the  evil  while 
it  might  yet  be  not  incurable. 
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"  Good-night,  Margy,  my  darling,  and  God 
bless  thee!  "  said  her  father,  putting  one 
hand  fondly  on  her  head,  and  kissing  her  on 
the  forehead. 

"  Good-night,  Miss  Margy.  If  you  over- 
sleep yourself,  I'll  give  you  a  rouse  in  the 
morning  with  the  dogs  under  your  window," 
said  Mr.  Mat. 

*'  Good-night,  Margy  dear.  I  trust  your 
bed  and  all  will  be  as  you  like  it,  and  that 
you  will  sleep  well,"  said  Miss  Immy. 

And,  "  Come  along,  Margy  dear !  We 
sha'n't  get  to  bed  before  we  have  had  some 
more  talk,  I'll  be  bound,"  said  Kate. 

The  utterers  of  all  these  kindly  "  good- 
nights  "  had  little  notion  that  they  were  in- 
flicting so  many  stabs  in  the  heart  of  the 
object  of  them.  But  so  it  was  ;  and  the  re- 
iterated blows  were  more  than  she  could 
bear.  Was  her  migration  au  fond  du  pro- 
vince  to  involve  a  transformation  of  herself 
into  a  dairymaid,  that  she  should  be  called 
"Margy"?  It  was  too  odious.  It  would 
be  "Meg"  next!  She  could  not  bear  it. 
And  then  before  strangers  too  :  they  would 
no  doubt  do  the  same !  Before  des  jeunes 
gens !  She  should  sink  into  the  earth.  So, 
while  the  tears  gathered  in  her  fine  eyes, — 
"  tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  de- 
spair,"— she  looked  round  on  the  blank  faces 
of  the  little  circle  gathered  about  her,  and 
clasping  her  hajids  in  an  attitude  of  unex- 
ceptionable elegance,  exclaimed  in  tones  of 
the  most  touching  entreaty, — 

"  Oh  !  call  me  Marieguerrwite ;  not  that 
horrid  name.  My  father  !  my  sister  !  dear 
friends  !  call  me  Marrguerrwite  !  "  she  said, 
uttering  the  word  in  a  manner  wholly  unat- 
tainable by  insular  organs. 

The  little  party  looked  at  each  other  in 
blank  dismay,  while  the  suppliant  continued 
to  hold  her  hands  clasped  in  a  sort  of  circular 
appeal. 

"  My  love,"  said  the  squire,  "  you  shall  be 
called  any  way  you  like  best.  Let  it  be  Mar- 
garet ;  but  I'll  be  shot  if  I  can  say  it  as  you 
do,  not  if  'twas  to  save  my  life." 

*'  To  my  thinking, '  Margy  '  is  quite  a  pretty 
name,"  said  Mr.  Mat,  more  confirmed  than 
ever  in  his  suspicions  of  latent  "  finery." 

**  But,  sissy  darling,"  said  Kate,  laughing 
and  putting  her  arm  caressingly  round  her 
sister's  waist,  "  I  am  as  bad  as  Noll.  I  could 
not  say  the  name  as  you  say  it,  not  if  I  were 
to  put  a  hot  chestnut  in  my  mouth  every  time  ! 


But  I'll  never  say  '  Margy  '  again.  Let  me 
say  Margaret !  ' ' 

"  I  think  that  people  ought  to  be  called  as 
they  like  best,"  said  Miss  Immy.  "  I've  been 
called  Miss  Immy  nearly  fourscore  years ; 
and  I  should  not  like  to  be  called  anything 
else.  So  I  shall  always  call  her  '  Margy 
sweet,'  since  that  is  what  she  likes  best !  " 

And  Miss  Immy  toddled  off,  holding  her 
flat  candlestick  at  arm's  length  in  front  of 
her,  and  shaking  her  head  in  a  manner  that 
seemed  to  be  intended  to  express  the  most  ir- 
revocable determination. 

CHAPTER    VI. 
WALTER   ELLINGHAM. 

Lady  Farnleigh  had  asked  Kate,  as  the 
reader  may  possibly  remember,  to  be  sure  to 
ride  over  to  Wanstrow  not  later  than  the  next 
day  but  one  after  the  arrival  of  her  sister. 
But  on  the  morrow  of  the  evening  spoken  of 
in  the  last  chapter,  Kate  heard  her  godmoth- 
er's cheery  ringing  voice  in  the  hall,  asking 
for  her  before  she  had  left  her  bedroom. 

She  was  just  about  doing  so,  and  hurrying 
down-stairs  to  be  in  time  to  tell  the  servante 
not  to  ring  the  breakfast-bell ;  for  her  sister 
was  still  sleeping  and  she  would  not  have  her 
wakened,  when  she  found  Lady  Farnleigh  in 
the  hall  in  herfc-iding-habit. 

"  What,  Kate  turned  sluggard  !  you  too? 
We  shall  have  the  larks  lying  abed  till  the 
sun  has  aired  the  world  for  them  next.  I 
doubted  whether  1  should  be  in  time  for  break- 
fast ;  has  the  bell  rung  ?  " 

"  No.  And  I  want  to  prevent  them  from 
ringing  it  this  morning.  Margaret  is  still 
fast  asleep,  and  I  wont  let  her  be  waked. 
She  had  a  very  fatiguing  journey  of  it,  you 
know." 

*'  But  it's  past  nine  o'clock,  child.  Our 
new  sister  must  have  a  finely  cultivated  tal- 
ent for  sleeping.  You  were  not  lat«,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  we  were  rather 
late, — that  is,  she  and  I  were.  We  had  so 
much  to  talk  of  to  each  other,  you  know. 
How  good  of  you  to  ride  over  this  morning, 
you  good  fairy  of  a  godmamma  !  " 

"  And  like  the  fairies  I  get  the  bloom  of 
the  day  for  my  pains.  Such  a  ride !  It  is 
the  loveliest  morning." 

"  I  must  send  to  tell  Noll  and  the  others 
that  there  is  to  be  no  bell  this  morning,  or 
else  they'll  be  waiting  for  it.    And  then  we'll 
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go  to  breakfast.  You'  miist  be  ready  for 
yours." 

"  Sha'n't  be  sorry  to  get  it.  I  had  no 
thought  of  riding  over  to-day,  you  know  ;  but 
last  night  I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  so,  for  a 
whole  chapter  of  reasons." 

"  Of  which  any  one  would  have  been  suflOi' 
cient,  I  should  hope." 

"  Nevertheless,  you  shall  have  them  all. 
In  the  first  place,  1  could  not  restrain  my  im- 
patient curiosity  to  see  what  our  new  sister  is 
like.  In  the  next  place,  I  thought  that  per- 
haps she  might  ride  over  with  you  to-morrow. 
And  in  that  case,  it  would  be  more  selon  les 
convejiances — and  we  must  be  upon  our  P's 
and  Q's  with  our  visitor  from  Paris,  you 
know — that  I  should  call  first  upon  her.  It 
is  not  the  usual  hour  for  a  morning  call,  it  is 
true  ;  but  no  doubt  she  will  consider  that  the 
mode  du  pays. ' ' 

"  She  will  consider  that  you  are  the  kindest 
and  best  of  fairy  godmothers  !  " 

*'  But  I  am  no  godmother  of  hers,  you 
know,  fairy  or  mortal.  But  you  have  not 
heard  all  my  reasons  for  coming  yet ;  I  am 
come  to  ask  permission  to  introduce  to  you 
an  old  and  valued  friend." 

"  You  are  joking!  As  if  there  was  any 
need  of  your  asking  permission  to  bring  any- 
body here !  " 

"  Nevertheless,  I  choose  upon  this  occasion 
to  ask  permission  ;  —  your  father's,  at  all 
events,  Miss  Kate,  even  if  I  am  to  take  yours 
as  a  matter  of  course." 

"  As  if  Noll  would  not  be  just  as  much  sur- 
prised at  your  asking  as  I  can  be !  " 

"  Nevertheless,  I  say  again,  I  (Aoose  in 
this  case  to  let  you  all  know  who  and  what 
the  person  is  that  I  propose  to  bring  to  you, 
before  I  do  so." 

"  Is  he  something  so  very  terrible  then  ?  " 

<'  I  had  not  said  that  it  was  a  '  he  '  at  all, 
Miss  Kate.  However,  you  are  right.  It  is 
a  '  he  '  And  as  for  the  terribleness  of  him, 
that  you  must  judge  for  yourself.  I  have 
told  you  that  it  is  one  in  whom  I  am  greatly 
interested." 

"  And  surely  that  makes  all  other  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  unnecessary." 

"  Thanks,  Kate,  for  thinking  so.  But  I 
don't  think  so.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Lord 
EUingham?" 

"  I  have  seen  the  name  in  the  debates  in 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  that  is  all." 

*'  Lord  EUingham  has  been  a  widower  many 


years ;  and  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen 
him.  But  his  wife  was  the  dearest  friend  I 
ever  had — not  dearer,  perhaps,  than  your 
mother,  Kate  ;  but  at  all  events  an  older 
friend.  She  was  the  friend  of  my  girlhood, 
and  I  lost  her  before  I  came  to  live  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  She  left  her  husband 
with  four  young  sons.  The  gentleman  I  pur- 
pose asking  your  father's  permission  to  bring 
here  is  the  third  of  these.  Lord  EUingham, 
I  should  tell  you,  is  very  far  from  being  a 
wealthy  man, — and  his  third  son  is  a  very 
poor  one,  pretty  nearly  as  dependent  on  his 
own  exertions  for  his  daily  bread  as  any  one 
of  your  father's  laborers.  You  see,  therefore, 
that  my  friend,  Walter  EUingham,  is  by  no 
means  what  match-making  mammas  call  an 
'  eligible  '  young  man.  He  has  not  been 
found  eligible  for  much  either,  poor  fellow, 
by  his  masters,  my  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 
His  father  is  a  leading  member  of  the  Oppo- 
sition,— though  of  course  that  can  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  The  fact  is,  however,  that, 
at  thirty  years  of  age,  Walter  EUingham — 
'  honorable  '  though  he  be — is  but  a  lieuten- 
ant in  His  Majesty's  navy  ;  and  thinks  him- 
self fortunate  in  having  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  a  revenue  cutter,  stationed  on  our 
coast  here.  I  found  a  letter  when  I  got  home 
yesterday  evening,  telling  me  all  about  it. 
He  hopes  to  be  able  to  come  up  to  Wanstrow 
the  day  after  to-morrow  ;  and  as  I  dare  say 
we  shall  frequently  see  him  during  the  time 
he  is  stationed  here,  I  purpose  bringing  him 
over  to  you.  And  that  is  the  third  reason 
for  my  morning  ride." 

"  But  you  haven't  said  a  word,  you  myste- 
rious fairy  godmother,  to  explain  why  you 
thought  it  necessary  to  ask  a  special  per- 
mission to  make  us  this  present.  Of  course 
you  will  send  him  up  to  Lindisfarn  in  a 
pumpkin  drawn  by  eight  white  mice,  with  a 
grasshopper  for  coachman.  And  I  do  hope 
he'll  have  a  very  tall  feather  in  his  cap  !  " 

"  SuflBce  it  that  in  the  plenitude  of  my 
fairy  wisdom  I  did  choose  to  ask  permission 
before  starting  the  pumpkin.  As  for  thi 
feather  in  his  cap,  I  have  little  doubt  tha| 
it  will  come  in  due  time.  It  is  some  ye 
since  I  have  seen  Walter,  but  from  my 
membrance  of  him,  I  should  be  inclined 
prefer  some  other  trade  to  that  of  a  smuggle 
on  the  Sillshire  coast  just  at  present.  Buf 
what  about  this  breakfast,  Kate?  " 

"I  must  go  and  look  after  Miss  Immy^ 
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The  event  of  yesterday  has  put  us  all  out  of 
our  usual  clockwork  order,  I  think.  I  dare 
say  Miss  Immy  is  deep  in  speculation  as  to 
the  modes  and  times  at  which  French  people 
get  up  and  get  their  breakfasts.'' 

"  I  shall  go  and  speak  to  the  squire  by  my- 
self; I  suppose  I  shall  find  him  in  the  study?  " 

"  Yes,  do.  And  tell  him  he  may  come  to 
breakfast  without  waiting  for  the  bell  this 
morning." 

So  Lady  Farnleigh  made  her  way  to  the 
sanctum  which  country  gentlemen  will  per- 
sist in  calling  their  "  study,*'  for  the  purpose 
of  having  five  minutes'  conversation  with  the 
squire,  on  the  subject  which  was  uppermost 
in  her  mind,  in  a  rather  graver  tone  than 
that  which  she  had  used  in  speaking  to  Kate  ; 
and  the  latter  went  to  discover  the  cause  of 
such  an  unprecedented  event  as  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  Miss  Immy  in  the  breakfast-room 
exactly  as  the  clock  over  the  stables  struck 
nine. 

It  was  very  nearly  a  quarter  past  that  hour, 
when  the  family  party,  with  the  exception  of 
the  new-comer,  met  in  the  breakfast-room. 

"  Why,  Miss  Immy !  it's  near  quarter  past 
nine,  as  I  am  a  living  man !  "  cried  the  squire. 
*'  We  shall  begin  to  think  that  you  are  get- 
ting old,  if  you  break  rules  in  this  way !  " 

"  Not  so  old  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour  as  you 
make  me  out,  Mr.  Lindisfarn  !  "  said  Miss 
Immy,  rattling  the  teacups  about.  "  The 
clock  is  ever  so  much  too  fast." 

"  I  dare  say  the  sun  got  up  a  little  before 
his  time  when  he  saw  it  was  such  a  lovely 
morning." 

"  You  know  I  am  always  in  the  room  by 
nine  o'clock,  Mr.  Lindisfarn,"  reiterated 
Miss  Immy,  who  would  have  gone  to  the 
stake  rather  than  admit  that  she  was  late. 

"  Always  !  It  shall  be  always  nine  o'clock 
when  you  come  into  the  breakfast- room  ;  as 
it's  always  one  o'clock  in  Parson  Mayford's 
parish  out  on  the  moor  when  the  parson  is 
hungry.  The  clerk  sets  the  church  clock 
every  day  by  his  Reverence's  appetite ;  and 
they  say  there's  no  parish  in  the  moor  keeps 
such  good  time." 

"  I  think  I  must  get  Mr.  May  ford  to  come 
and  stay  with  me  while  at  Wanstrow,"  said 
Lady  Farnleigh,  '*  for  our  Wanstrow  clocks 
are  always  at  sixes  and  sevens." 

"  Ah  !  but  the  Wanstrow  air  is  not  so  keen 
as  it  is  on  the  moor.  Parson's  appetite  would 
be  slower  in  getting  its  edge  ;  and  your  lady- 


ship would  be  half  an  hour  behind  time  at 
least,"  said  Mr.  Mat. 

"  1  should  get  you  to  calculate  the  differ- 
ence, and  work  out  the  mean  time  accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Mat ;  will  you  be  my  astrono- 
mer?" 

"  You  mean  gastronomer,  godmamma  ! 
That  would  be  more  what  would  be  needed 
for  the  business  in  hand,"  said  Kate. 

* '  I  wonder  when  Margy  will  be  down .  No, 
I  mustn't  say  that,"  cried  the  squire,  correct- 
ing himself.  "  Poor  lass,  I  wouldn't  vex  her 
for  the  world." 

"Vex  her!  What  should  vex  her?"  in- 
quired Lady  Farnleigh. 

"  She  don't  like  l)eing  called  Margy,"  ex- 
plained Kate  ;  '*  we  quite  annoyed  her,  all 
of  us,  by  calling  her  Margy.  She  has  been 
used  to  be  called  Marguerite.  And  I  am 
afraid  I  hurt  her  last  night  by  laughing  at 
her  French  pronunciation  of  it — which  was 
very  silly  of  me.  But  we  put  it  all  right 
afterward." 

"  And  you  were  half  the  night  in  doing  it, 
I'll  bet  a  wager,"  said  the  squire;  "and 
that's  why  she  can't  get  up  this  morning." 

"  Yes,  we  were  rather  late.  Just  think 
how  much  we  have  to  talk  about !"  said  Kate. 

"  And  no  time  except  last  night  to  do  it 
in,"  laughed  the  squire. 

"  And  she  must  be  tired  after  her  journey, 
poor  lass,"  said  Mr.  Mat. 

"  I  dare  say  she  is  stirring  by  this  time," 
said  Kate  ;  "  I  will  go  and  look  for  her." 

"  I  am  going  into  Silverton  ;  has  anybody 
any  commands?"  said  Mr.  Mat. 

"  Of  course  you  will  call  in  the  Close,  and 
tell  them  she  is  come.  Say  that  we  shall  come 
in  to-morrow,"  answered  Kate. 

"  I'll  take  the  dogs  and  go  with  you  as  far 
as  the  brook,"  said  the  squire. 

So  the  gentlemen  took  themselves  off ;  Miss 
Immy  toddled  off  to  her  usual  domestic  avo- 
cations, and  Lady  Farnleigh  was  left  alone  in 
the  breakfast-room,  while  Kate  ran  up-stairs 
to  look  for  her  sister. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  she  returned,  bring- 
ing down  Miss  Margaret  with  her  into  the 
breakfast-room,  where  she  was  presented  in 
due  form  to  Lady  Farnleigh.  Margaret  exe- 
cuted a  courtesy,  with  proper  eyelid  manege 
to  match,  to  which  Mr.  Turveydrop,  or  any 
other  equally  competent  master  of  "  deport- 
ment," would  have  awarded  a  crown  of  lau- 
rel on  the  spot. 
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"You  have  had  plenty  of  warm-hearted 
■welcoming  to  Lindisfarn  ;  but  you  must  let 
me  say  welcome  to  Sillshire,  Marguerite  ;  for 
'  we  Zillshire  volk,'  as  Mr.  Mat  loves  to  say, 
look  upon  Sillshire  as  a  common  possession, 
of  which  we  are  all  uncommonly  proud." 

"It  is  a  nice  country  ;  I  am  sure  of  it, 
madame, — my  lady,"  said  Margaret,  correct- 
ing herself  and  blushing  painfully. 

"Oh,  you  must  not  '  my  lady  '  me  ;  Kate 
here,  calls  me  all  sorts  of  names, — very  bad 
ones,  sometimes  !  "  said  Lady  Farnleigh,  with 
mock  gravity. 

Margaret  threw  her  fine  eyes,  eloquent 
with  surprised  and  sorrowful  reproachfulness, 
on  her  sister. 

"But  then,"  continued  Lady  Farnleigh,  as 
she  shot,  on  her  side,  a  glance  of  shrewd  ob- 
servation on  Margaret,  "  Kate  has  a  sad  habit 
of  calling  names." 

"  Madame  de  Renneville  strictly  forbade 
me  ever  to  do  such  a  thing,"  rejoined  Marga- 
ret;  "  she  always  said  that  there  was  noth- 
ing more  vulgar." 

' '  We  must  send  Kate  to  the  school  where 
'  them  as  learns  manners  pays  twopence  ex- 
tra,'— and  pay  the  twopence  for  her,"  said 
Lady  Farnleigh,  with  a  queer  look  at  Kate, 
while  Margaret  opened  her  magnificent  large 
eyes  to  their  utmost  extent,  in  utterly  mysti- 
fied astonishment. 

"  But  however  we  call  one  another,"  con- 
tinued Lady  Farnleigh,.  changing  her  tone, 
"we  must  learn,  my  dear  Miss  Lindisfarn, 
to  be  very  great  friends  ;  for  your  poor  dear 
mother  loved  me,  and  I  loved  her  very  dearly. 
Love  between  you  and  me  is  a  matter  of  in- 
heritance." 

"You  are  very  good,  madame.  I  never  had 
the  happiness  to  know  my  sainted  mother," 
said  Margaret,  with  a  sigh,  the  profundity  of 
which  was  measured  with  the  most  skilful  ac- 
curacy to  the  exact  requirement  of  the  nicest 
propriety  on  the  occasion. 

"  Here  comes  some  hot  cofiee  for  you,  Mar- 
garet dear,"  said  Kate.  "  We  all  take  tea  ; 
but  Miss  Immy  thought  that  you  probably 
took  coffee  ;  and  here  is  some  of  our  famous 
Sillshire  cream.  Now  what  will  you  have  to 
eat  ?  A  fresh  egg,  warranted  under  Miss  Im- 
my's  own  sign-manual  to  have  been  laid  this 
morning?  See,  there  is  the  dear  old  soul's 
mark  !  If  the  egg  were  to  be  taken  from  the 
nest  to  be  put  into  the  saucepan  the  next  in- 
etant,  Miss  Immy  would  insist  on  marking 


it  with  the  day  of  the  month,  before  it  was 
boiled." 

"  Only  a  bit  of  bread,  if  you  please,"  re- 
plied the  Parisian-bred  girl.  "  And  I  should 
like  to  have  a  little  hot  milk  with  my  coffee, 
if  I  might." 

"  Instead  of  our  Sillshire  cream  ?  You  shall 
have  what  you  like,  darling ;  but  we  must 
keep  it  a  close  secret.  What  will  Sillshire 
say?" 

"  I  am  afraid  the  cream  is  too  rich.  I  al- 
ways take  coffee  and  milk  and  a  bit  of  bread  ; 
— nothing  else." 

"  Ah  !  Sillshire  air  will  soon  avenge  your 
neglect  of  our  good  things,"  said  Lady  Farn- 
leigh.    "  Do  you  ride.  Marguerite?  " 

"  I  have  never  been  on  a  horse.  Madame 
de  Renneville  did  not  consider  mounting  on 
horseback  in  all  respects  desirable." 

Lady  Farnleigh  and  Kate  exchanged  glances 
involuntarily,  and  the  former  said,  "  I  dare 
say  Madame  de  Renneville  may  have  been 
right,  as  regards  Paris  ;  but  you  can  under- 
stand, my  dear,  that  it  is  of  course  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  here.  Kate  and  I  ride  a  great 
deal ;  and  I  hope  you  will  ride  with  us.  You 
must  learn  at  once.  Mr.  Mat  will  be  an  ex- 
cellent riding-master  for  you." 

"  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  ride 
with  you.  Lady  Farnleigh,"  replied  Marga- 
ret, with  just  the  slightest  perceptible  accent 
on  the  "  you  ;  "  "  but  I  am  afraid  I  should 
be  very  stupid  at  it." 

"  Oh,  you  would  soon  learn,  with  Mr.  Mat 
for  your  master,"  rejoined  Kate. 

"  Kate  was  to  have  ridden  over  to  see  me 
to-morrow,"  pursued  Lady  Farnleigh,  "  and 
I  hoped  that  you  would  have  come  with  her ; 
but  now  it  seems  you  are  to  go  into  Silverton 
to-morrow  ;  and  the  day  after — has  Kate  told 
you  ? — I  am  going  to  bring  an  old  friend  of 
mine  to  make  acquaintance  with  you  all 
here." 

"  No,  I  have  not  told  her  yet,"  said  Kate. 
"  An  accession  to  pur  rather  limited  assort- 
ment of  beaux,  Margaret! — Mr. — or  Captain  j 
should  I  say?  " 

"  Captain,  by  courtesy,"  said  Lady  Farn- 
leigh, "^  though  that  is  not  his  real  rank  in 
the  navy.  But  he  is  called  Captain — the 
Honorable  Captain  Ellingham." 

"The  Honorable  Captain  Ellingham.  Is 
he  the  son  of  a  lord,  then  ?  "  asked  Marga- 
ret who  seemed  remarkably  well  versed  in  such 
niceties  of  English  social  distinctions,  for  a 
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young  lady  whose  entire  life  had  been  spent 
in  France.  But  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
Madame  de  Renneville  had  given  her  person- 
al care  to  that  branch  of  her  niece's  educa- 
tion. 

"  Yes,  Walter  EUiugham  is  the  son  of  Lord 
Ellingham  ;  but  for  all  that  he  is  a  very  poor 
man,  Margaret,"  replied  Lady  Farnleigh. 

"  Are  lords  ever  poor?  "  asked  Margaret, 
■with  a  surprised  and  somewhat  disappointed 
expression  of  face. 

*' Yes,  my  dear;  a  poor  lord  is  unfortu- 
nately a  by  no  means  unprecedented  phenom- 
enon," replied  Lady  Farnleigh.  "  And  what 
is  still  more  lamentable,  and  still  more  to  the 
purpose,  when  a  lord  is  poor,  his  third  son  is 
apt  to  be  still  poorer." 

"  And  the  Honorable  Captain  Ellingham 
is  Lord  Ellingham 's  third  son  ?  "  asked  Mar- 
garet. 

"  Even  so,  "  said  Lady  Farnleigh. 

*'  Is  the  Mr.  Falconer  you  were  telling  me 
of  last  night,  Kate,  a  poor  man  too?  "  asked 
Margaret,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Kate  ;  "  I  don't 
know  at  all.  I  never  remember  to  have  heard 
the  subject  alluded  to.  But  he  is  old  Mr. 
Falconer's  only  child,  and  I  should  suppose 
that  he  must  be  rich." 

*'  Oh,  yes  !  there  is  no  mistake  about  that 
at  all,"  said  Lady  Farnleigh  ;  "  Mr.  Falconer, 
the  banker,  is  well  known  to  be  a  very '  warm  ' 
man,  and  if  you  are  not  English  enough  yet, 
Margaret,  my  dear,  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  that  phrase,  you  will  at  least  have  no 
difficulty  in  comprehending  what  I  mean  when 
I  say  that  Mr.  Freddy  Falconer  is  an  ex- 
tremely desirable  '■  parti.''  You  will  find 
that  all  the  young  ladies  at  Silverton,  includ- 
ing your  sister,"  continued  Lady  Farnleigh, 
with  an  archly  malicious  look  at  Kate,  "  con- 
sider him  such,  and  all  the  old  ladies,  too, 
— except  one." 

"  You  are  always  to  pay  implicit  attention 
to  all  Lady  Farnleigh  says,  sister  dear,  when 
ehe  talks  common  sense,"  said  Kate  ;  "  but 
you  are  never  to  pay  the  slightest  attention 
to  a  word  she  utters  when  she  has  got  her 
nonsense-cap  on.  And  if  you  are  in  any 
doubt  upon  the  subject,  you  have  only  to  ask 
me ;  for  I  am  her  goddaughter,  and  know  the 
ways  of  her." 

"  That  is  calling  me  a  fool,  by  implication  ; 
and  you  have  been  told,  Kate,  once  this  morn- 
ing already,  on  the  authority  of  Madame  de 


Renneville,"  said  Lady  Farnleigh  grasseyant 
in  the  most  perfect  Parisian  style,  "  how  vul- 
gar it  is  to  do  so.  But  I  am  afraid  you  are 
incorrigible.  What  can  we  do  to  improve 
her  manners,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  always  be  very  happy," 
began  poor  Margaret,  dropping  her  eyelids,  and 
speaking  with  a  sort  of  purring  consciousness 
of  superiority. 

But  Kate,  who,  as  she  had  very  truly  said, 
knew  the  ways  of  her  godmother,  and  per- 
ceived with  dismay  that  she  was  beginning 
already  to  conceive  a  prejudice  against  Mar- 
garet, hurried  to  rescue  her  from  the  damag- 
ing and  dangerous  position  which  she  saw 
was  being  prepared  for  her. 

"  Now,  you  malicious  fairy  godmother, 
don't  be  hypocritical.  It  was  you  who  told 
Margaret  that  I  wad  in  the  habit  of  calling 
you  bad  names.  What  could  she  think? 
And  her  remark  thereon  was  very  natural. 
Now  I  wont  let  you  turn  yourself  all  of  a 
sudden  into  the  shape  of  a  great  white  cat, 
and  hunt  her,  poor  little  mouse,  all  round 
the  room.  I  can  see  by  the  look  of  you  that 
that  is  what  you're  bent  on." 

"  What  would  Madame  de  Renneville  say  to 
that?"  exclaimed  Lady  Farnleigh,  turning 
to  Margaret  with  a  look  of  appeal. 

"Never  mind  Madame  de  Renneville" — 
began  Kate. 

"  Kate  !  "  cried  Margaret,  in  a  tone  deeply 
laden  with  reproach,  but  skilfully  modulated 
so  as  to  seem  uttered  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  and  casting  her  eyes  on  her  sister  with 
an  appealing  look  of  warning,  reproof,  and 
tenderness  combined. 

And  "  Kate!  "  re-echoed  Lady  Farnleigh, 
in  a  similar  tone,  and  with  a  similar  look. 

It  became  very  evident  to  Kate's  experi- 
enced perception  that  her  god  mamma  was 
getting  dangerous,  and  was  bent  on  mischief. 
But  she  was  fully  determined  to  prevent,  or 
at  all  events  not  to  contribute  to  her  sister's 
becoming  the  victim  of  it.  It  was  as  much 
as  she  could  do  to  prevent  herself  from  laugh- 
ing at  Lady  Farnleigh 's  last  bit  of  parody. 
But  biting  her  lips  to  preserve  her  gravity, 
she  continued, — 

"  What  I  wanted  to  say  was,  to  ask  on 
what  authority  you  include  me  among  the 
young  ladies  who  are  so  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Falconer's  eligibility." 

"Kate!"  said  her  incorrigible  ladyship 
again,  in  the  same  accent  and  manner  as  be- 
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fore.  But  having  been  admonished  by  a  look 
of  entreaty  from  her  goddaughter,  administered 
aside,  which  she  perfectly  well  understood, 
she  said, — 

"  Why,  do  you  not  think  bo?  Does  any- 
body not  think  so  ?  Is  he  not  very  undenia- 
bly an  eligible  '  parti '  ?  Margaret  very  ju- 
diciously asked,  before  making  up  her  mind 
on  the  subject,  whether  he,  too,  was  as  poor  as 
Walter  EUingham.  But  we,  who  are  well 
informed  on  that  point  can  have  no  doubts  on 
the  subject.  Why,  old  Mr.  Falconer  must 
be  made  of  gold  ;  whereas  my  poor  friend 
Walter  has  but  one  bit  of  gold  belonging  to 
him,  to  the  best  of  my  belief.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  I  think,  which  is  the  eligible  and 
which  is  the  ineligible  man.  It  is  clear 
enough;  is  it  not,  Margaret  ?  " 

But  Kate,  who  was  very  anxious  that  her 
sister  should  not  put  her  foot  into  the  spring- 
trap  thus  laid  for  her,  but  who  nevertheless 
feared,  in  a  manner  which  she  unquestionably 
would  not  have  feared  a  few  hours  ago,  that 
Margaret  might,  if  left  to  herself,  run  a  dan- 
ger of  doing  so,  once  again  hurried  to  the 
rescue,  by  saying, — 

"  One  bit  of  gold  !  What  can  you  mean, 
you  enigmatical  fairy  ?  What  is  the  one  bit 
of  gold  that  Captain  EUingham  possesses, 
and  how  did  he  come  by  it?  " 

' '  Really  I  do  not  know  how  he  came  by 
it ;  but  I  never  knew  him  without  it.  He 
always  carries  it  inside  his  waistcoat." 

"  What,  a  gold  watch?  "  asked  Margaret, 
innocently. 

"  To  be  sure,  a  gold  watch,"  replied  Lady 
Farnleigh  ;  "  what  in  the  world  else  of  gold 
could  a  man  have  thereabouts?  How  dull 
you  are,  Kate,  this  morning  !" 

"  I  always  am  dull  at  riddles  ;  but  we  all 
know  that  a  man  carries  a  heart  inside  his 
waistcoat ;  and  I  suppose  that  is  the  article 
that  your  friend  has  of  gold,  as  you  say.  I 
see,  at  all  events,  that  he  is  a  favorite  of  yours, 
godmamma." 

"He  is,"  said  Lady  Farnleigh,  briefly; 
"  and  you  will  all  of  you  have  an  opportunity 
of  judging,"  she  continued,  "  whether  he  de- 
serves to  be  so ;  for  your  father  has  very  kindly 
bidden  me  to  bring  him  to  dine  here  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  And  now,  girls,  I  shall 
leave  you  ;  for  of  course  you  want  to  be  alone 
together.     May  I  ask  if  Giles  is  there?  " 

"  Yes.     But  come  down  with  us  to  the 


stables,  and  mount  there ;   I  want  to  show 
Birdie  to  Margaret." 

Birdie  was  a  beautiful  black  mare,  nearly 
thorough-bred,  which  had  been  a  present 
from  Lady  Farnleigh  to  her  goddaughter ; 
and  of  all  her  treasures  it  was  the  one  which 
Kate  valued  the  most,  and  was  the  most  proud 
of.  A  competent  judge  would  havo  found  a 
long  list  of  good  points  to  admire  in  Birdie ; 
but  even  the  most  unskilled  eye  could  not  fail 
to  be  struck  by  the  exceeding  beauty  q£  the 
coat,  glossier  than  satin  ;  by  the  fineness  of 
the  skin,  as  evidenced  by  the  great  veins  in 
the  neck  showing  through  it ;  by  the  dainty 
elegance  of  the  legs  and  pasterns  ;  and  above 
all,  by  the  beauty  of  the  small  head,  with  its 
eyes,  as  keen,  Kate  used  to  say,  as  a  hawk's, 
and  as  gentle  as  a  dove's. 

Margaret  was  accordingly  much  struck  by 
Birdie's  beauty,  as  the  groom  walked  her 
about  the  stable-yard  for  the  ladies  to  look 
at. 

"  Oh,  what  a  lovely  creature!  "  she  ex- 
claimed ;  "  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are 
fond  of  riding  on  such  a  horse  as  that.  But 
it  would  be  a  very  different  thing  to  ride  on  any 
one  of  these  great  clumsy-looking  beasts.  I 
can  never  expect  to  have  such  a  horse  as  that 
to  ride !  "  lamented  Margaret,  as  she  vexy  ac- 
curately figured  to  herself  the  charming  pic- 
ture she  would  make,  mounted  in  a  becoming 
amazon  costume  upon  so  showily  beautiful  a 
steed. 

"  You  shall  ride  Birdie,  sister  dear,  and 
welcome,  as  soon  as  you  have  made  some  lit- 
tle progress  under  Mr.  Mat's  tuition  ;  but  I 
think  you  must  begin  with  something  a  little 
steadier  ;  for  my  darling  Birdie,  though  she  is 
as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  is  apt  to  be  a  little  lively, 
the  pretty  creature." 

"  But  I  don't  like  the  look  of  the  something 
steadier,"  pouted  Margaret. 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  advice,  my  dear," 
said  Lady  Farnleigh,  "  that  you  do  not  at- 
tempt to  mount  Birdie  till  Mr.  Mat  is  ready 
to  give  you  a  certificate  of  competency.  Birdie 
is  not  for  every  one's  riding." 

"  But  Kate  can  ride  her,"  returned  Mar^ 
ret,  somewhat  discontentedly. 

"  Ay !  but  Kate,  let  me  tell  you,"  saic 
Lady  Farnleigh,  "is  about  the  best  lady 
rider  in  the  country.  Good-by,  girls.  You 
must  give  me  an  early  day  at  Wanstrow,  my 
dear.     When  shall  it  be  ?  why  not  Wcdnes- 
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day  ?  I  am  to  dine  here  on  Friday,  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  Will  you  say  Wednesday, 
Kate?  Make  your  father  come,  if  you  can. 
If  not,  get  Mr.  Mat  to  come  over  with  you. 
And  come  early." 

"  I  do  not  think  papa  will  come,"  said 
Kate  ;  "  but  we  shall  be  delighted.  Mr.  Mat 
shall  drive  Margaret  in  the  gig,  and  I  will 
ride." 

^'  That's  agreed  then.     Good-by." 

"  Now  shall  I  show  you  the  garden?  "  said 
Kate,  after  the  two  girls  had  watched  Lady 
Farnleigh  as  she  rode  down  toward  the  lodge 
till  she  was  out  of  sight. 

"  No,  not  now,  I  think.  Let  us  go  and 
finish  unpacking  and  putting  away  my  things. 
I  have  ever  so  many  more  things  to  show  you. 
And  besides,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  about 
this  Mr.  Falconer." 

"  The  all  is  soon  told,"  said  Kate  ;  "  but 
first  you  tell  me  what  you  think  of  my  god- 
mother ;  is  she  not  a  darling  ?  " 


"  I  hardly  know  whether  I  like  her  or  not," 
said  Margaret.  "  I  feel  somehow  not  safe 
with  her ;  and  I  can't  quite  make  her  out. 
One  thing  was  quite  clear,  that  she  was  not 
well  pleased  with  your  calling.her  a  fairy,  and 
making  fun  of  her  in  that  way.  Tell  me," 
added  she,  musingly,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  Kate  had  been  pondering  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  attempt  making  her  sister 
understand  Lady  Farnleigh  a  little  better  at 
once,  or  to  leave  it  to  time  to  do  so, — "  tell 
me  whether  the  six  thousand  pounds  that  you 
are  to  have  from  her — that  is  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs,  is  it  not  ? — are  settled 
on  you,  or  only  given  you  by  her  will?  " 

"  I  declare  I  don't  know,"  returned  Kate, 
surprised;  "I  had  never  thought  about  it. 
No  doubt  papa  knows  all  about  it.  Why  do 
you  ask  ?  "  * 

"  Oh !  only  that  the  one  is  certain,  and  the 
other  uncertain  ;  that  is  all,"  answered  Mar- 
garet. 


Belteami,  the  Discoveber  of  the  North- 
EEN  Source  of  the  Mississippi. — On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th  of  August,  1823,  Beltrami,  an 
ardent  Italian,  with  only  an  Indian  guide,  and 
bois-brule  voyageuVy  by  way  of  the  Red  River 
of  the  north,  boldly  penetrated  to  the  extreme 
northern  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  which  he 
designated  as  the  "Julian"  sources,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  esteemed  Countess  of  Albany.  In 
the  journal  of  his  tour,  he  also  describes  Lao  La 
Biche,  or  Elk  Lake,  now  poetically,  rather  than 
accurately,  designated  Itasca,  and  says,  **  It  is 
here,  in  my  opinion,  we  shall  fix  the  western 
sources  of  the  Mississippi." 

This  discoverer,  so  little  known  to  Americans, 
was  born  in  Bergamo,  and  in  1807  was  chancel- 
lor in  one  of  the  districts  of  Italy.  In  1812,  he 
went  to  Florence  and  became  one  of  an  interest- 
ing literary  circle  in  that  city,  of  which  the 
Countess  of  Albany  was  a  prominent  member. 

Suspected  of  "  Carbonarism,"  he  became  an 
exile,  and  visrted  France,  Germany,  England, 
the  IJnited  States,  and  Mexico.  Later  in  life,  he 
resided,  for  several  years,  near  Heidelberg,  but 
at  length  returned  to  his  beloved  Italia,  and  died 
at  FUotranto,  in  1855,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

Prominent  in  the  public  library  of  Bergamo, 
there  is  a  finely-executed  painting  representing 
Beltrami  in  a  canoe,  pushing  toward  the  sources 
of  the  Mississippi.  A  letter  just  received  from 
Bergamo,  dated  February  11,  and  addressed  to  a 
gentleman  who  has  given  great  attention  to  the 
topography  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  now  on 
duty  at  the  headquarters  of  the  iirmy,  states  that 


the  city  of  Bergamo  is  about  to  publish  a  bio- 
graphical notice  of  Beltrami,  with  a  portrait, 
and  that  the  work  will  be  dedicated  to  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Minnesota. 

This  society,  of  the  most  northern  State  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  has  become  favorably 
known  in  Europe,  through  the  labors  of  its  mem- 
bers, who  have  given  to  the  world  the  *'  Dakota 
Grammar  and  Lexicon,"  issued  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  the  largest  work  on  the 
language  of  the  Aborigines  of  North  America 
ever  published,  and  also  by  various  additions  to 
the  topography  and  history  of  the  region  west  of 
Lake  Superior,  printed  in  its  own  "Annals," 
and  other  historical  magazines.  N. 

—  Washington  Chronicle. 


Some  years  ago,  whilst  the  late  Mr.  Lockhart 
was  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  he  noticed 
at  length  in  its  pages  a  little,  strictly  privately- 
printed  volume,  "  The  Diary  of  a  Dutiful  Son," 
by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  George  Fonnereau,  a 
charming  volume  of  table-talk.  The  book,  which 
since  then  has  always  been  eagerly  sought  for, 
has  just  been  reprinted  and  published  by  Mr. 
Murray. 


"  Our  Mutual  Friend  "  is  the  name  by  which 
Mr.  Dickens  introduces  his  new  serial  tale,  the 
first  part  of  which  is  to  appear  on  the  80th  of 
April. 
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From  The  Eclectic  Review. 
PROBLEMS  IN  HUMAN  NATURE.* 

It  is  a  very  comforting  discovery,  perhaps 
more  bo  now  than  ever,  to  find  any  one  tak- 
ing a  virtuously  moderate  view  of  human  na- 
ture. We  say  virtuously  moderate,  because 
the  moderation  of  too  many  has  consisted 
rather  in  the  doctrine  that  we  ought  not  to 
expect  men  to  be  very  good  (as  Gibbon  takes 
pains  to  show  us  in  the  case  of  statesmen) 
than  in  the  acknowledgment  that  most  men 
are  not  very  good.  We  have  here  a  writer  who 
neither  thinks  that  every  one  is  utterly  bad, 
nor  that,  after  all,  sin  is  only  a  negative  kind 
of  goodness. 

The  author  of  "  Problems  in  Human  Na- 
ture "  is  already  known  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic ;  and  we  think  that  those  who  remember 
any  of  her  books  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  an- 
other from  the  same  pen.  They  will  find  the 
same  breadth,  the  same  simplicity,  and  the 
same  quiet  earnestness  in  this  latest  and,  per- 
haps, best. 

The  book  is  written  on  the  principle  that, 
as  we  have  been  told  that  God  made  man  in 
his  own  image,  and  have  not  been  told  that 
man  was  created  anew  after  the  fall,  it  is 
probable  that  some  trace  of  that  image  may 
still  remain  ;  the  more  so  as  we  have  good 
authority  for  believing  that  even  those  pagan 
nations  who  were  before  Christ  came  had 
Bome  law  of  God  written  on  their  hearts, 
something  that  excused  or  accused  them,  all 
along;  to  whom,  as  in  greater  measure  to 
the  Hebrews,  God  sent  wise  men  and  proph- 
ets and  preachers  of  righteousness. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  in  the 
form  of  essays.  The  first,  on  "  The  Source 
of  Vanity,"  is  founded  on  these  two  thoughts  : 
that  vanity  of  some  kind  or  other  is  so  uni- 
versal as  to  seem  a  radical  part  of  human 
character  ;  and  that  (in  accordance  with  the 
principle  already  referred  to) ,  therefore,  it  can 
hardly  be  intrinsically  wrong.  Careful  obser- 
vations have  led  the  author  to  believe  that  van- 
ity may  be  traced  to  a  desire  to  "  take  efiect  " 
on  others  ;  and  that  most  human  thoughts  and 
words  and  actions  have  this  end .  This  may  re- 
mind someof  Hobbes's  love-of-power  theory  ; 
but  it  is  really  as  different  from,  and  as  su- 
perior to,  it  as  the  general  tone  of  our  phi- 
losophy differs  from,  and  is  superior  to,  that 

*  "  Problems  in  Human  Nature."  By  the  au- 
thor of  "Morning  Clouds,"  "The  Afternoon  of 
Life,"  "  The  Romance  of  a  Dull  Life,"  etc.  Long- 
mans.   1863. 


of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  have  here 
thetruth  whichHobbes  turned  intoalie.  Our 
author  sees  that  the  passive  side  of  this  "  de- 
sire to  take  effect  "  balances  the  active  ;  that 
"  there  is  in  human  nature  an  almost  equaU 
ly  strong  delight  in  being  impressed."  We 
agree  with  the  author  that  the  latter  u  of- 
ten a  higher  delight  than  the  former — chiefly 
so,  we  think,  to  the  loftier  class  of  minds. 
The  highest  delight  of  all  is  found  in  the 
combination  of  the  active  and  passive  impres- 
sion. What  words  move  us  like  those  which 
the  speaker  is  saying  to  himself,  while  he 
seems,  perhaps,  to  say  them  only  to  us  ?  And 
the  songs  which  stir  the  depths  of  our  passion 
are  those  which  the  poet  first  sang  to  him- 
self, and  then  let  the  world  in  to  hear. 
Words,  however  fine,  uttered  from  "  happy 
seats  above  the  thunder,"  and  exciting  no 
emotion  in  the  speaker's  heart,  fall  dead  on 
our  ears.  And,  as  the  author  observes,  a 
discovered  attempt  upon  our  feelings  al- 
ways rouses  indignation.  We  feel  ourselves 
wronged,  deprived  by  another's  vanity  or 
coldness  of  a  great  delight ;  and,  as  we  must 
have  excitement,  we  obtain  it  from  the  blame 
we  bestow.  The  speaker  has  indeed  produced 
an  effect  on  us,  but  not  of  the  sort  he  intended. 
How  willingly  we  yield  ourselves  to  fee  moved 
by  one  who  is  himself  moved,  who  haa  for- 
gotten himself  in  his  subject,  and  so  can  make 
us  forget  ourselves  too.  "  Seeking  not  yours 
but  you,"  not  your  excited  feelings,  your  as- 
tonished admiration ;  not  that  we  should 
give  so  much  as  that  you  should  receive; 
this  is  the  secret  of  power.  When  we  allow 
our  love  of  taking  effect  to  overstep  our  truth- 
fulness and  respect  for  others,  the  natural 
desire  is  fast  merging  into  vanity,  properJy 
so-called,  into  self-exhibition  ;  and  the  bro- 
ken law,  as  always,  becomes  its  own  avenger. 
Here,  as  everywhere,  self-seeking  is  self-loi 
ing. 

Such  a  view  of  human  nature  as  this  has  a 
twofold  excellence  :  it  agrees  with  fact  and 
reason,  and  it  is  practically  useful.  How 
much  better  it  would  be  if,  instead  of  teac 
ing  that  everything  human  is  bad  in  itse 
and  that  to  be  good  one  must  get  as  far  aw: 
as  possible  from  nature  and  humanity, 
would  believe  and  teach  that  only  God 
create,  and  that  what  he  has  created  must 
good  if  we  will  let  it  ;  if  we  would  belie 
that  here,  too,  we  can  only  conquer  Nature 
obeying  her.     We  cannot  dry  up  the  migh 
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river  of  human  passion  ;  and  if  we  could,  we 
should  be  worse  off  than  ever  :  not  more  like 
God,  but  only  less  like  man  ;  but  we  can,  by 
God's  grace,  turn  the  waters  back  into  their 
true  channel. 

The  coolness  of  the  affection  grown-up  re- 
lations often  feel  for  one  another  is  here  ex- 
plained much  more  reasonably,  and  in  a  way 
much  less  dishonorable  to  human  nature 
than  the  base  motive  by  which  it  is  usually 
accounted  for.  Members  of  the  same  family 
are  cast  too  much  in  the  same  mould  to  5M/^ce 
each  other.  Positive  electricity  seeks  to  com- 
bine itself  with  negative.  We  do  not  want 
our  friends  to  be  merely  modified  repetitions 
of  ourselves,  though  most  friendships  have  a 
broad  common  basis.  The  strongest  races 
are  those  which  receive  the  greatest  infusion 
of  new  blood ;  and  mind  obeys,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  same  law  as  matter.  Brothers 
and  sisters  are  all  in  all  to  each  other  for  the 
first  few  years  of  their  lives  ;  but  they  forget 
that  their  capacity  for  love  grows  with  the 
growth  of  their  other  powers,  and  sometimes 
expect  the  same  share  of  the  same  kind  of 
love  at  thirty  years  old  as  was  given  at  ten  ; 
forgetting  that  "  natural  affection  "  does  not 
imply  friendship.  When  relations  are  also 
friends,  their  elder  love  is  deeper  and  steadier 
than  the  unreasoning  love  of  their  childhood. 
But  when  brothers  or  sisters  are  aggrieved 
that  any  one  else  should  be  preferred  to  them, 
and  put  the  chance  tie  of  blood  (strong  and 
sacred  as  that  tie  is)  before  the  bond  of  mu- 
tual fitness  and  love,  independent  of  habit, 
endless  jealousies  are  kindled.  Jealousy  is 
said  to  prove  love  ;  it  may  do  so  ;  it  certainly 
weakens  it,  and  as  certainly  shows  its  want- 
ingness  in  love's  strongest  pillar, — trust.  If 
we  loved  a  little  more,  we  should  not  be  jeal- 
ous. Indeed,  jealousy  is  only  a  polite  word 
for  the  most  subtle  selfishness.  If  we  believe 
our  friends  are  as  good  as  we  say,  how  dare 
we  wish  to  keep  all  their  love  for  ourselves  ? 
Is  it  that  we  fear  they  are,  after  all,  not  lov- 
ing enough  to  love  many  people?  And  if 
love  is  the  virtue  of  virtues,  how  can  true 
love  show  itself  by  seeking  to  circumscribe 
our  friends'  exercise  of  it  ?  Do  we  grudge 
them  their  lovingness  ?  Or  can  we  venture 
to  deprive  others  of  some  share  of  the  love 
which  blesses  us  ? 

The  second  essay  (on  "  The  Decline  of  Sen- 
timent") takes  a  still  wider  range.  Enu- 
merating the  many  causes    which  unite  to 
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make  this  the  least  romantic  of  all  ages, — 
hardly  excepting  the  dreary  Georgian  period, 
which,  with  all  its  unsublimity,  had  senti- 
ment enough,  true  or  false, — the  author  touch- 
es on  education,  and  justly  laments  that  the 
present  system  cultivates  the  head  so  much 
more  carefully  than  the  heart.  Indeed,  judg- 
ing from  the  means  employed,  and  very  es- 
pecially from  the  manner  of  their  employ- 
ment, one  could  almost  imagine  that  the 
express  end  of  education  was  to  do  away  with 
the  feelings  as  much  as  possible.  We  shorten 
our  children's  infancy  by  every  method  in  our 
power.  There  is  no  room  for  the  develdpment 
of  original  character ;  we  put  our  own  upon 
them,  and  ruthlessly  expect  them  to  act  up 
to  a  standard  of  perfection  which  they  nei- 
ther can  nor  ought  to  comprehend.  Entirely 
reversing  the  favorite  maxim  of  great  physi- 
cians, that  artificial  means  should  be  only 
aids  to  nature,  we  carefully  thwart  nature  at 
every  turn.  Like  many  others  of  our  insti- 
tutions, our  education  is  rather  negative  than 
positive.  And  we  are  in  great  danger  of 
thinking  that  he  who  knows  a  great  many 
things  is  well  educated  ;  whereas,  unless  the 
mind  itself  be  greater  than  its  knowledge,  it 
had  better  have  known  less.  We  often  meet 
with  people  who  know  plenty  of  facts,  but  do 
not  seem  to  know  (how  far  higher  a  knowl- 
edge!) what  to  do  with  them,  and  flounder 
helplessly  in  the  harness  they  have  not  proved. 
The  chief  end  of  education  is  to  teach  people 
how  to  learn,  and  how  to  use  what  they  may 
learn.  It  is  a  "  drawing  out  "  of  undevel- 
oped powers.  As  the  gymnast  does  not  give 
his  pupils  more  limbs  and  muscles,  but  only 
teaches  them  to  use  to  the  best  advantage 
those  they  already  possess,  so  the  mental  in- 
structor only  exercises  and  improves  already 
existing  powers.  But  we  will  not  trust  na- 
ture ;  we  pull  our  buds  open  too  soon,  and 
drag  them  out  into  the  full  daylight,  while 
they  still  need  twilight.  We  fill  the  tender 
little  minds  with  hard,  grown-up  ideas,  till 
there  is  very  little  room  left  for  the  original 
self.  We  are  properly  shocked  to  hear  how 
the  Red  Indians  strap  their  babies'  heads  be- 
tween two  boards  to  give  them  a  fashionable 
shape ;  but  we  think  nothing  of  cramping 
the  impressible  minds  of  our  babies  in  our 
stiff,  neatly-defined  opinions,  which  we  hold 
because  most  people  hold  them  too.  And  we 
are  so  hasty  that,  before  the  little  wondering 
eyes  can  see  anything  clearly  for  themselves, 
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we  show  them,  through  our  spectacles,  as 
many  things  in  heaven  and  earth  as  we  see 
ourselves,  with  the  plain  intimation  that 
there  is  nothing  else  worth  looking  at,  and 
no  other  way  of  looking.  We  expose  the 
weak  points  of  everything,  lest  our  children 
should  "  expect  too  much  from  the  world  ;  " 
we  check  vehemence  of  every  kind,  lest  they 
should  ever  be  carried  away  by  their  feelings  ; 
we  dread  "  fancifalness,"  and,  above  all,  the 
least  approach  to  superstition  (which  we  have 
learnt  to  confound  with  reverence),  far  more 
than  cold-heartedness  and  successful  selfish- 
ness. We  force  the  intellect  and  starve  the 
emotions.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  need 
only  appeal  to  ordinary  conversation.  Who 
dares  to  show  enthusiasm  in  any  cause?  or, 
rather,  who  really  cares  enough  about  any- 
thing to  feel  it?  The  miserable  remarks 
with  which  people  try  to  praise  or  blame 
must  occur  to  every  one's  memory.  Which 
of  us,  who  has  been  deeply  moved  by  music, 
or  poetry,  or  painting,  has  not  winced  under 
easy  commendations  of  what  we  loved  far  too 
well  for  praise?  But  people  may  be  found 
who  would  patronize  Shakspeare,  and  think 
him  their  debtor, — and  what  wonder,  when 
their  education  has,  from  first  to  last,  fos- 
tered irreverence  and  shallowness  of  thought 
and  feeling  ? 

We  are  soon  disenchanted  now ;  even  the 
children  are  too  well  instructed  to  think  any- 
thing mysterious.  It  is  painful  to  see  the 
old  look, — the  look  of  premature  enlighten- 
ment on  so  many  little  faces,  few  children 
are  childlike  now.  They  have  no  time  for 
day-dreams  ;  and  if  they  had,  every  knowable 
mystery  was  explained,  and  made  look  insig- 
nificant enough,  and  all  the  sweet  fruita  of 
wonder  nipped  in  The  bud. 

And  with  all  our  dread  of  superstition,  and 
love  of  that  very  unpractical  thing,  *'  practi- 
calness," we  have  no  dread  whatever  of  ex- 
citement ;  we  have  even  a  new  word,  or  an 
old  word  in  a  new  sense,  which  from  a  noun 
becomes  an  adjective,  to  describe  startling 
things  withal ;  and  "  sensation  "  novels  and 
plays  and  sermons  interest  the  enlightened 
generation,  which  will  not  believe  (if  it  can 
help  it)  what  it  cannot  understand.  We 
have  religion  made  funny,  and  knowledge 
made  easy  and  everything  made  quite  compre- 
hensible. Our  zeal  against  ignorance  would 
be  praiseworthy,  if  we  did  not  know  the  wise 
ignorance  from  the  foolish,  for  there  is  doubt- 


less also  a  time  to  be  ignorant.  They  who 
have  never  been  ignorant  can  only  be  wise  at 
second-hand  ;  and  a  little  wisdom  that  one 
earns  one's  self  is  better  than  a  great  deal 
merely  borrowed. 

It  is  possible  to  be  superstitiously  afraid  of 
superstition.  Our  love  of  excitement  and 
carelessness,  whether  it  be  a  wholesome  ex- 
citement or  not,  weakens  the  whole  mind, 
keeping  it  constantly  on  the  strain ,  and  dead- 
ening its  sense  of  enjoyment  by  unnaturally 
stimulating  it.  As  our  author  well  says : 
"Too  much  excitement  in  play  is  nearly  as 
injurious  as  too  much  toil  in  study.  You 
may  laugh  at  the  suggestion  ;  but,  believe 
me,  had  the  little  girl  been  allowed  to  attach 
herself  to  the  ugliest  wooden  shape  ever  hugged 
in  your  childhood,  had  you  not  ruined  her 
constancy  by  such  a  succession  of  gay  rivals, 
you  would  be  better  loved  by  her  yourself  in 
after-years.  While  you  plied  those  little 
hands  with  new  playthings,  you  were  doing 
all  you  could  to  paralyze  the  sentiment  of 
wonder, — the  source  of  keenest  pleasure,  and 
the  inseparable  associate  of  genius  ;  for  the 
young,  who  have  not  enough  rest  from  new 
impressions,  cannot  enjoy  that  quietness  of 
mind,  which  is  as  necessary  to  the  intellect  as 
sleep  is  to  the  body,  and  are  never  so  long  at 
a  pause  as  to  be  able  to  feel  with  vivacity  the 
delightful  thrill  of  surprise." — Pp.  51-2. 

It  is  too  true  that  the  sense  of  wonder  lan- 
guishes, and  with  it  reverence.     We  are  all 
excellent  critics,  but,  unfortunately,  not  in 
the  native  sense  of  the  word, — not  good  dis- 
cerners,   only  keen  blamers  and   ingenious 
dissectors.     We  have  well-nigh  lost  the  trick 
of  praising ;  we  "admire"  sometimes;  but 
modern  "  admiration  "  is  by  no  means  the  sen- 
timent which  the  ancients  understood  by  the 
expression.      We  never  for  a  moment  forget 
the  flaws  in  our  diamonds,  and  we  are  careful 
to  point  them  out  to  prove  our  acuteness.    We 
are  very  much  afraid  of  praising  too  highly  .J 
We  are  content  to  like  people  and  things ;  and! 
when  we  do  now  and  then  see  some  illustrious 
result  of  love,  we  are  puzzled  by  it,  and  ac-j 
count  for  it  by  any  reason  but  the  simple  one 
of  love.     We  are  so  anxious  not  to  believe  tc 
much  (especially  if  it  is  beautiful)  that  we 
explain  away  with  infinite  pains  any  unusual 
excellence  in  either  the  living  or  the  dead.! 
It  is  miserable  to  see  the  shifts  we  put  our-j 
selves  to,  to  explain  the  generous  deeds  we 
read  of;  we  say  it  was  policy,  or  fear,  or  love 
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of  admiration ;  but  we  find  no  diffieulty  at  all 
in  receiving  verbatim  any  tale  of  wickedness, 
however  unaccountable.  We  carry  this  into 
private  life,  and  are  very  careful  not  to  love 
beyond  measure.  The  way  in  which  some 
people  talk  of  their  friends  is  enough  to  drive 
an  enthusiastic  young  spirit  to  despair.  "  I 
used  to  like  "  is  a  too  common  speech. 

But  these  remarks  were  only  made  for  the 
sake  of  the  following  quotation  on  the  sub- 
ject :— 

"  Having  felt  the  discrepancy  of  human 
desire,  and  the  fullest  attainment  of  what- is 
hoped  for,  we  are  ready  to  smile  assent  when 
Emerson  likens  all  human  ambition  to  the 
kitten's  pursuit  of  its  own  tail ;  it  is  our  own 
notion  of  things,  and  not  that  which  they 
really  are,  that  we  pant  after  so  eagerly. 
'  The  dust  of  the  earth  '  we  stamp  with  the 
impression  of  our  own  wishes  before  we  make 
it  an  idol ;  and  now  and  then  the  disquieting 
thought  flashes  through  the  mind,  that  a// we 
seek  for  here  so  ardently  is  but  as  a  tip  of  the 
kitten's  tail, — the  extreme  point  of  our  own 
imaginations  ;  apart  from  imagination  worth- 
less, or  nowhere  existing  in  reality.  '  Then 
comes  the  check,  the  change,  the  fall,'  and 
from  these  the  unspeakable  ennui  and  life- 
weariness  that  is  so  deplorably  common  ;  for 
it  is  in  a  decisiveness  of  feeling,  even  more  than 
in  a  determinate  line  of  action,  that  the  heart 
finds  the  best  earthly  element  of  peace,  and 
cruelly  does  it  sufier  if  shaken  even  for  an 
hour  in  its  allegiance  to  the  old  objects  of  af- 
fection. But  we  are  so  shaken,  we  know  now 
that  we  are  liable  with  fantastic  admiration 
to  overrate  the  merit  of  our  dearest  friend. 
Alas !  some  of  us  may  know  it  from  our  own 
bitter  experience  ;  and  looking  at  another  per- 
son with  a  bundle  of  letters,  hoarded  as  the 
most  precious  treasure,  our  ghastly  trick  of 
dissecting  joy  at  once  brings  to  mind  some 
cold  maxim  with  regard  to  the  short-lived 
value  of  those  relics.  Involuntarily  we  think 
how  commonplace  and  dull  those  letters  would 
seem  to  any  but  a  friend  under  the  spell  of 
love!  '  What  is  My  beloved,'  we  might  be 
tempted  to  say,  '  more  than  any  other  be- 
loved?' whose  letters  have  been  grasped  with 
eager  longing,  read  and  re-read,  wetted,  it 
may  be,  with  tears  of  joy  or  grief— and  then? 
laid  by,  not  read,  not  so  much  loved,  and  on 
some  grim  day,  when  relentless  reaeun  held  a 
session  on  such  prisoners,  coldly  eyed,  looked 
at  with  a  bitter  pain  from  an  enlarged  wis- 
dom, and  tossed  into  the  stifling  fire  with  all 
the  precipitance  of  self-contempt.  '  What  is 
thy  beloved  ?  '  Ours  were  inconceivably  lov- 
able till  we  left  ofi"  loving.  "—Pp.  64-5. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  "  Decline  of  Sen- 
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timent  "  in  average  minds  (for  love  is  not 
dead  and  out  of  the  world,  though  few  love 
illustriously)  is  much,  if  at  all,  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  we  consider  that  the  long- protracted  ex- 
citement which  began  with  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  continued,  with  little  abate- 
ment till  the  18th  of  June,  1815,  and  was 
soon  again  reawakened  by  a  series  of  discov- 
eries and  inventions  that  has  no  parallel  since 
the  fifteenth  century  and"  hardly  then. 

The  terrible  and  perilous  exhaustion  which 
followed  the  Peace  of  Paris  gave  place  to  a 
restless  energy,  a  quickening  of  the  wheels 
of  life,  such  as  had  not  been  since  the  world 
began.  Steam  and  electricity  are  fit  emblems 
of  their  own  effects  on  the  whole  tenor  of  life. 
For  once  the  sensation  unmistakably  resembles 
the  cause.  "  Killing  time  "  will  soon  be  an 
obsolete  expression.  The  wear  and  tear  of 
life  now — the  efforts  we  must  make,  so  strong 
is  the  stream  we  are  sailing  down,  to  overtake 
time,  are  so  absorbing  that  all  the  strength 
which  formerly  enriched  the  emotional  and 
contemplative  side  of  human  nature  is  needed 
for  that;  and  even  supposing  (which  does 
not  seem  the  fact)  that  the  emotions  and  the 
intellect  have  preserved  a  constant  relation  to 
each  other,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  equal 
manifestations  of  sentiment.  It  is  only  those 
of  larger  and  wider  natures  than  ordinary 
that  can  now  afford  so  to  spend  their  energies. 

But  though  our  author  deeply  feels  the 
over-hurry  of  life,  and  the  exhanstin;!;  demand 
on  every  part  of  our  nature,  speaking  thus 
of  it :  "I  sometimes  fancy  that  the  rush  from 
the  provinces  to  London  causes  so  much  stim- 
ulus to  imagination  and  feeling  that  both 
succumb,  unequal  to  the  demand  made  upon 
both.  London,  with  its  almost  miraculous 
activities,  is  enough  to  overwork  the  most 
vivid  feelings.  Would  you  pity?  The  heart 
faints  under  the  load  of  misery — misery  both 
manifest  and  obscure — in  the  near  neighbor- 
hood of  its  luxurious  home.  Would  you  ad- 
mire? What  ever-growing  astonishments  of 
man's  achieving  are  here  continually  surpass- 
ing all  that  was  previously  known," — Though 
she  feels  and  speaks  thus,  she  is  no  foolish 
calumniator  of  our  "  wondrous  mother-ace." 
She  looks  back,  indeed,  with  a  tenderness  not 
unmingled  wjth  regret,  on  the  childhood  of 
man  ;  but  there  is  not  a  trace  of  that  narrow- 
ness which  hates  new  things  because  tliey  are 
new,  there  is  not  a  single  unfair  sentence  in 
the  book — no  slight  praise  ;  for  how  few  of 
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us  can   be  very  earnest  and  yet  quite  just. 
But  we  do  think  that  she  hardly  appreciates 
our   own  times   as  they  deserve.     Will  not 
this  century  show  nobly  in  the  eyes  of  future 
generations,  if  this  frame  of  things  last  long 
enough ,  as,  in   spite  of  prophetical  calcula- 
tions, seems  not  unlikely  ?    Surely,  all  men 
should  love  their  own  age  best,  as  the  time 
in  which  they  are  called  to  do  God's  will ;  and 
we,  especially,  on  whom  the  days  of  awaken- 
ing and  refreshing  are  come.     We  have  lost 
ease,  it  is  true,  and  we  do  not  yet  quite  know 
what  to  do  with  the  manifold  new  and  in- 
creased forces  we  have,  by  God's  grace,  made 
ours  ;  but  doubtless  our  restlessness,  greater, 
probably,  than  any  of  any  other  age,  will  lead 
at  last  to  a  better  rest  than  the  rest  of  io-no- 
ranee  and  soul  slothfulness  we  had  before, — a 
better  rest  if  not  for  ourselves,  at  least  for 
those  who  will  come  after  us.     It  is  harder 
to  live  (comfortably)  now  than  it  was  in  the 
last  century  ;  but  who  would  go  back  to  that 
time  ?     And  even  the  noblest   of  past  ages 
would,  if  we  could  try  them  for  ourselves, 
seem  quite  as  faulty  as  ours  seem  to  us  now. 
There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  lament  former 
times  ;  it  may  be  a  beautiful  and  reverent 
feeling,  which  makes  us  love  the  present  all 
the  better  for  loving  the  past  so  well ;  or  it 
may  be  only  a  fair-seeming  treachery  to  the 
age,  which,  like  our  native  country,  we  ought 
to  love  best,  whether  we  do  or  no.     It  is  possi- 
ble to  inquire  "Why  the  old  times  were  better 
than  the  new  ?  *'  till  we  miss  the  good  in  both. 
Our  author,  in  tracing  the  "Decline  of 
Sentiment  "  through  all  the  passions,  makes 
one  signal  exception,  remarking  thereon  so 
wisely  that  we  should  like  to  quote  the  pas- 
sage entire,  but  for  its  length.    The  exception 
is,  of  course,  the  benevolence  which  springs 
from   pity.     This  has  so  strengthened  of  late 
that  it  sometimes   threatens   to  absorb   the 
whole  nature,  and  so  to  end  by  overreaching 
itself;  for  we  were  made  no  more  to  be  the 
creatures  of  one  passion  than  of  one  idea.     But 
it  is  upon  another  aspect  of  this  question  that 
our  author  seems   to  us  so  peculiarly  admi- 
rable.   While  thankfully  recognizing  the  great 
and  hlesseid    work  so  many  are  now  helping 
in,  she  suggests  a  fear  lest  the  very  largeness 
of  our  charity  should  virtually  narrow  it — 
lest  the  contemplation  of  "  the  ^ield  of  the 
World  "  should  make  us  careless  of  the  single 
ears  we  may  glean  here  and  there.     We  are 
warned  not  to  forget  the  part  while  looking 


at  the  whole,  nor  to  undervalue  those  small 
opportunities  of  doing  good   which  all  who 
seek  may  find,  beeause  our  utmost  efforts  are 
but  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean.     We  must  often 
remind  ourselves  that  the  world  is  made  up 
of  units.     No  doubt  the  newly-awakened  in- 
terest in,  and  realization  of,  humanity,  is  a 
great  cause  of  the  "  Decline  of  Sentiment  " 
among  us ;  we  have  no  feelings  left  for  any- 
thing else.     Those  who  live  in  large  towns 
have  enough  to  do  to  keep  any  sensibility  at 
all  alive.     We  are  very  much  in  danger  of 
getting  used  to  the  misery  we  see  so  often. 
The  ' '  world  ' '  cannot  any  longer  be  a  vague 
sound  to  us.     We  have  all  seen  something 
and  beard  more  of  its  sin  and  misery,  and  we 
know  that  the  worst  we  know  is  better  than 
the  whole  truth.     The  newspapers  are  chiefly 
records  of  crime,  public  or  private.     A  week 
in  the  streets  of  London   is  more  wearying 
to  the  heart   than  refreshing  to  the  body. 
And  we  know  that  every  instance  of  degra- 
dation and  suffering  we  see  is  but  one  of  ten 
thousand  others  that  we  do  not  see.     A  sort 
of  spiritual  paralysis  comes  over  us  in  think- 
ing of  these  things.    Hope  is  the  "  ancKor  of 
our  souls;"  but  how  hardly  can  one  keep 
bopeful  in  London  !     Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
very  depth  of  our  despair  drives  us  to  hope. ' 
We  must  hope  or  die.     We  know  that  be- 
hind our  wealthy  thoroughfares  and  stately 
squares  are  dens  where  children,  who  might 
have  been  like  those  we  shelter  so  tenderly, 
are   taught  to  lie  and   steal  more  carefully 
than  we  teach  our  dear  little  ones  the  holiest 
truths.     Long  acquaintance  with  such  things 
as   these  deadens  the  sympathies  too  often, 
till  those  who  began  by  driving  away  the  un- 
comfortable thoughts  suggested  by  an  impor- 
tunate beggar,  end  by  reading  of  a  nation's 
death-struggle  with  no  more   emotion   than 
they  would  read  an  advertisement ;    in  self- 
defence  they  have  shut  up  their  hearts.     It 
is  not  the  noblest  way, — in  the  end  not  even 
the  happiest ;  but  those  who  only  half  enjoy 
their  good  things,  for  thinking  of  their  breth- 
ren who  have  need,  will  perceive  much  ex- 
cuse for  it,  and  chiefly  pity,  knowing  that, 
as  our  author  says,  if  the  "  sufferings  which 
accompany  want  of  feeling  could  be  known 
to  any  one,  who,  with  a  warmer   tempera- 
ment, was  ready  to  blame  severely  the  hard- 
ness of  a  cold  heart,  censure  would  be  hushed 
by  the  most  profound   pity."      She  quotes, 
in  illustration,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  story 
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of  the  man  who  had  no  feeling, — that  story 
whose  words  fall  like  slowly-gathering  snow 
in  a  December  twilight. 

But  onr  space  warns  us  to  leave  the  rest 
of  this  essay  (which  needs  neither  praise  nor 
explanation  of  ours) ,  and  briefly  to  notice  the 
last  article,  on  "  Disappointment  in  the  Re- 
ligious World."  It  begins  by  noticing  the 
dearth  of  epic  poetry,  from  which  we  so 
contentedly  suffer.  Many  reasons  for  this 
are  excellently  set  forth  at  too  great  length 
for  quotation,  but  which  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  in  this  :  that  in  the  nineteenth 
century  "  all  the  world  are  falcons,"  or  think 
they  are,  and  so  eagles  are  less  run  after  than 
formerly. 

Of  course,  the  same  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  undue  predominance  of  the  intellect 
over  the  emotions  operate  here.  Man  was 
constituted  for  action  and  passion  ;  but  the 
tendency  now  is  to  divorce  action  from  pas- 
sion, in  the  vain  hope  of  giving  the  former 
greater  liberty.  Another  reason  for  the  mod- 
ern neglect  of  epic  poetry  may  be  found  in 
the  many  vents  for  every  impulse  and  feeling 
in  a  bookmaking  age.  The  hero-worship 
which  produced  an  epic  when  concentrated 
in  a  single  mind  is  now  disburdened  in  the 
hundreds  of  memoirs  of  little-great  people, 
which  crowd  our  libraries  and  advertising 
columns.  We  venture  to  think  that  our  au- 
thor overlooks  the  fact  that  epic  poetry,  wor- 
thy the  name,  has  been  rare  in  every  age  ; 
none  has  produced  more  than  two  or  three. 
Nor  are  we  utterly  destitute  even  of  an  epic  : 
not  to  mention  our  earliest  national  story, 
told  at  last,  and  in  the  spirit,  if  not  quite 
in  the  form,  of  an  epic,  we  have  "  Aurora 
Leigh,"  which  may  surely  be  called  a  domes- 
tic epic.  We  do  not  agree  with  our  author 
in  calling  this  last  "  a  failure."  We  imag- 
ine that  those  who  speak  thus  would  be  puz- 
zled to  tell  what  difference  of  treatment 
would  have  made  it  a  success  ;  and  we  think, 
too,  that  such  cavillers  often  take  just  that 
disproportionate  view  of  things  that  Romney 
Leigh  took  before  he  knew  better. 

If  it  be  replied  that  the  subject,  being 
impossible,  should  never  have  been  attempted 
at  all,  we  must  deny  that  conclusion  also, 
conceiving  it  to  be  the  particular  business  of 
poets  to  lead  such  "  forlorn  hopes  "  in  all 
ages ;  for  by  a  poet  we  understand,  not  one 
who  can  elegantly  discourse  of  things  that 
nobody  thought  of  before,  but  one  who  feels 
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and  can  say  what  other  men  feel  but  cannot 
say. 

Perceiving  a  connection  between  this  de- 
clining interest  in  individuals,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  generalize  which  is  taking  its  place, 
and  the  not  always  truly  stated  duty  of  "  re- 
nouncing "  the  world,  the  author  proceeds 
to  the  immediate  subject  of  the  essay.  Her 
protest  against  the  unnaturalness  of  too  much 
of  both  our  theory  and  practice  in  religion 
can  hardly  be  overrated.  When  religion  is 
so  often  represented  as  a  mysterious  engraft- 
ure  on  life  and  character,  and  as  by  nature 
entirely  repugnant  to  man,  when  it  is  talked 
of  as  though  it  were  an  isolated  principle, 
whose  operation  is  chiefly  restrictive,  instead 
of  as  the  natural  basis  of  all  true  character 
and  all  true  love,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  such 
sentences  as  these  : — 

"  A  neglect  or  contempt  of  this  transient 
existence  is  quite  as  ungodlike  as  it  is  in- 
human." 

"  Can  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  the  per- 
fecting of  earthly  things  should  be  set  aside 
in  anticipation  of  the  heavenly,  or  because 
this  beautiful  world  is  transitory,  compared 
to  the  world  to  come,  are  we  to  renounce  all 
delight  in  it  as  a  deceitful  snare?  " 

"It  aeems  to  me  impossible  that,  when 
human  nature  is  already  so  marred  with  sin, 
we  should  render  it  a  more  acceptable  offer- 
ing to  the  Maker  bv  perverting  its  blameless 
instincts  and  crushing  its  natural  powers. 
How  can  desolation  and  ruin  be  pleasing  in 
his  sight  ?  "—Pp.  108-9. 

How  indeed?  It  is  considered  pious  by 
a  large  class  of  good  people  to  say  that 
"  there  is  nothing  worth  living  for  in  this 
world  ;  "  that  all  its  pleasures  are  empty, 
and  its  beauty  unreal.  We  even  complain 
in  our  prayers  of  the  "  vileness  "  of  those 
bodies  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  give 
us,  and  of  the  unfitness  for  immortal  souls 
of  that  life  he  has  appointed  for  us  here. 
Yet  we  think  we  believe  in  a  God  who  is 
"  Maker  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible," 
though  we  are  thus  attributing  the  works  of 
his  hands  to  the  devil.  And  yet  no  one  of 
us  can  live  this  life,  all  unworthy  of  us  as  it 
is,  even  according  to  our  own  thoughts  of 
perfection.  But  it  cannot  be  that  a  world 
where  God's  will  may  be  done  is  too  humble 
an  arena  for  immortal  energies ;  and  the 
world  which  he  has  made,  and  the  life,  so 
rich  in  possible  joys,  and  still  more  blessed 
sorrows,  may  possess  more  realities  than  we 
imagine,  if  we  will  condescend  to  look  for 
them. 

There  are  many  other  points  which  we 
might  notice.     The  book  is  full  of  innumera- 
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ble  suggestions ;  but  more  than  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  the  kind  of  book  we  have 
here.  The  whole  tenor  of  this  third  essay 
tends  to  show  that  religion  should  possess  all 
our  nature,  and  not  excite  one  part  into  mor- 
bid action  while  it  cripples  the  rest.  It 
should  be  a  positive  principle,  not  a  mere 
code  of  restrictions.  Let  us  not  forge  Christ's 
liberty  into  fetters  for  our  souls.  One  chief 
source  of  our  religious  mistake  is,  our  invet- 
erate belief  that  we  can  somehow  or  other 
save  ourselves,  or,  at  least,  have  a  share  in 
our    salvation.     This    persuasion   has   bee» 
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this.     It  is  founded  on  the  merest  idolum  ros^ 
tri,  the  theological  idea  of  a  wicked  world, 
very  different  from  this  actual  world  of  spirit- 
ual and  physical  wickedness.     Who  has  nof 
felt  the  tremendous  inadequacy  and  inconse 
quency  of  much  religious  talk?     We  ask  i'oi 
bread,  and  receive  what  was   once  a  livinj 
truth,  but  is  now  only  a  dead  doctrine.     U 
those  who  have  felt  this,  this  book  will  be  liM 
the  opening  of  a  window  to  one  shut   i 
musty  room.     Life  is  here  looked  at  by  ey( 
which  "desire  the  truth,"  by  one  who  ha^ 
felt  the  things  she  speaks  of.     She  has  ah 


hunted   through  all  religions,  but   in  each   learnt  that  most  diflBcult  art, — how  to  blam 


successive  one  it  comes  to  life  again  ;  its 
deadly  wound  is  healed  again  and  again,  and 
we  are  caught  by  it  unawares.  We  are  fond 
of  saying  that  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches 
justification  by  works, — a  charge  only  true  in 
part ;  we  teach  justification  by  faith,  and  re- 
move Christ  away  from  us  into  the  heavens 
by  our  Protestant  doctrinal  mediators,  as  far 
as  ever  Romanists  can  by  the  Virgin  and  the 
Saints.  Christ,  not  faith,  is  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world.  Our  favorite  Protestant  doc- 
trine is  fast  becoming  that  very  heresy  we 
left  the  communion  of  Rome  to  escape  from. 
Its  consequences  may  be  seen  in  the  tone  of 
our  religious  memoirs  ;  and  especially  in  the 
private  diaries  often  so  sbamelessly  exposed 
in  them.  These  consequences  are  a  morbid 
self-observation,  as  far  removed  from  humble 
self-distrust  as  can  well  be,  and  a  perpetual 
restlessness  and  uncertainty.  We  are  al- 
ways talking  and  singing  about  the  coldness 
of  our  love  to  God  ;  always  afraid  we  do  not 
feel  enough,  believe  enough,  to  be  Christians. 
If  we  would  but  leave  off  considering  our- 
selves, and  turn  to  Christ  instead ;  if  we 
would  think  most  that  Christ  loves  us,  we 
should  find  his  love  a  surer  foundation  than 
ours.  Until  then  we  shall  always  be  trying 
to  bribe  God  with  artificial  feelings,  exactly 
as  our  Roman  Catholic  ancestors  bribe  him 
with  penances  and  good  works.  Then  we 
shall  not  need  the  false  humility,  which  con- 
sists in  not  knowing  its  own  mind,  and  which 
gains  a  reputation  far  more  than  ordinary 
piety,  by  saying  it  is  not  sure  that  it  loves 
God  at  all.  There  is  much  talk  now  of  apos- 
tolic precedent ;  we  have  no  example  of  such 
uncertain  affection  there ;  even  Saint  Peter 
dared  to  say  he  loved,  without  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  modern  misgivings — and,  unless 
the  love  we  owe  to  God  differ  entirely  from 
the  love  we  owe  to  man,  it  is  probable,  from 
analogy,  that  if  we  do  not  know,  upon  con- 
sideration, whether  we  love  God,  we  do  in- 
deed not  love  him  much. 

It  must  have  struck  most  reflecting  per- 
sons, that  the  religion  very  often  set  forth  in 
sermons  and  religious  (particularly  in  devo- 
tional) works  will  not  do  for  such  a  world  as 


with  discriminating  justice.     She  can  under 
stand  how  people  came  to  believe  the  absur 
dities  and  commit  the  sins  which  only  aston 
ish  dabblers   in   human   life,  and  she  freel 
recognizes  the  every-day  violated  law,  that  r\<y ' 
one  who  cannot   thus   transport   himself  to 
another's  point  of  view,  and,  seeing  how  he  sees, 
perceive  the  origin  of  his  error,  has  any  right 
to  judge  the  wrong-doer.     The  author  is  not 
of  those  who  begin  a  fierce  condemnation  by 
confessing  that  they  do  not  understand  the 
thing  they  are  going  to  condemn.     A  sinoru- 
lar  conscientiousness  marks  every  page  of  the 
book  ;  and  the  author  is  evidentlv  afraid  of 
being  too  partial  to  her  own  views, — as  uffi- 
ciently  uncommon  fear.     There  is  no  prejui 
dice,  no  one-sidedness,  no  inferring  what  maj 
not   be  from  what  is.     Truth  is  looked  fo| 
through   a  singularly  undistorted  medium^ 
Full  allowance  is  made  for  all ;  and  there  id 
a  wonderful  avoidance  of  extremes.     The  follji 
of  teaching  that  it  does  not  matter  what  id 
man  believes,  is  as  much  shunned  as  the  worse 
folly  of  teaching  that  pure  deeds  are  worth- 
less, unless  the  doer  hold  the  right  creed.     Il 
is  a  wise  book,  sober  and  self-restrained,  bui 
not  passionless ;  there  is,  here  and  there,  r 
sudden  and  noiseless  overflow  of  emotion,  lik< 
the  sudden  rise  and  fall  of  waters  in  a  spring 
Nor  is  humor  wanting :  a  delicate  half-smih 
gleams  now  and   then    through    the   grave! 
moods.     More -than  enough  has  been  said  of 
the  matter  of  these  essay  ;  sit  is  not  easy  t' 
characterize   their  manner.     Perhaps  tratis 
parent  is  the  best  word  to  qualify  both  th 
thoughts  and  the   style,  though   the  latte 
would  be  still  better  described  as  no  style  a 
all.     The  three  essays,  amidst  all  their  differ 
ence,  are  bound  together  by  a  unity  of  pui 
pose,  like  that  which  holds  the  three  parts  o 
a  sonata.     The  length  of  this  review  is  a  proo 
of  the  puggestiveness  of  the  book.     We  eai 
nestly  recommend    all   persons    considerin 
what  they  shall    read  next  to   discover   fc 
themselves  whether  we   have  praised  it  to 
highly,  assuring  those  who  (commendably 
dread  "  dry  "  books,  that  this  one  will  inte; 
est  them  a  great  deal  more  than  the  very  dr 
light  literature  they  try  to  think  interesting 
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FONTAINEBLEAU. 
As  I  walked  in  the  grass-green  alleys 
Where  fringes  of  beech-trees  grow, 
I  thought  of  the  close-cut  lindens, 
And  the  fishes  of  Fontainebleau, 
The  lazy  fins  of  the  old  gray  carp. 
Almost  too  idle  to  eat  their  bread, 
And  the  turreted  roofs,  so  fine  and  sharp, 
Cutting  into  the  blue  sky  overhead. 
The  suites  of  rooms,  both  large  and  small. 
And  the  lofty  gloom  of  St.  Louis's  Hall, 
Mirrored  again  in  the  shining  floor  ; 
And  the  thick  walls  pierced  for  the  crusted  door, 
With  traceried  panels  and  ponderous  lock. 
Which  opens  heavily,  shuts  with  shock. 
If  the  hand  unwarily  lets  it  fall. 
The  great  square  courts  are  still  as  the  grave, 
Once  so  joyous  with  hunting  horn, 
When  the  princely  hunter,  eager  and  brave, 
Rode  to  the  chase  at  the  first  of  morn. 
The  grand  old  courts  of  Francis  the  First, 
Neither  the  ugliest  nor  the  worst 
Of  that  kingly  race  who  hunted  the  deer 
All  day  long  in  the  forest  wide. 
Which  stretches  for  miles  on  every  side. 
Music  and  feasting  closed  the  day, 
When  the  king  was  tired  with  his  hunting  play, 
And  had  chased  the  deer  to  his  heart's  desire, 
Where  the  sunshine  glows,  like  soft  green  fire. 
Under  the  trees  in  the  month  of  May. 

We  were  there  in  the  month  of  May, 
When  the  quaint  inn  garden  was   filled  with 

flowers  : 
Roses  and  lilies  are  passed  away. 
And  I  write  in  the  dark  December  hours. 
But  I  will  not  believe  (and  a  woman,  you  know, 
Will  never  believe  against  her  will  !) 
That  there  ever  is  snow  at  Fontainebleau. 
I  fancied  then,  I  will  hold  to  it  still, 
That  place  of  the  ancient  kings  doth  wear 
A  sort  of  enchanted  fairy-tale  air  ; 
And  that  roses  blossom  the  whole  year  through. 
And  soft  green  sunshine  glows  on  the  dew  ; 
That  the  breath  of  the  forest  is  soft  and  sweet ; 
That  dulcimers  play  in  the  open  street, 
And  the  people  actually  waltz  to  the  sound. 
Like  the  queer  little  folks  that  turn  round  and 

round 
In  the  travelling  organs  you  chance  to  meet 

At  Fontainebleau,  in  the  month  of  May, 
You  just  might  fancy  some  amiable  gnome. 
Or  intelligent  fairy,  had  whisked  you  awayj 
A  thousand  miles  from  your  northern  home, 
And  planted  you  safe  on  the  hills  near  Rome. 
It  only  wanted  the  olive-trees, 
And  the  purple  breadth  of  the  southern  seas, — 
Only  a  few  little  things  of  the  kind. 
To  make  you  doubly  sure  in  your  mind. 
For  there  were  the  roses  and  there  the  skies, 
And  the  wonderful  brightness  to  fill  your  eyes. 
And  the  people  singing  and  dancing  away, 
As  if  constantly  making  a  scene  in  a  play. 
And  there  was  the  moon  when  the  sun  went  down, 
And  in  silver  and  black  she  clothed  the  town, 
As  if  half  masked  for  a  holiday  ! 
Then  the  Royal  Chapel  of  Fontainebleau 
Is  Roman  quite  in  its  taste,  you  know  ; 
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Exceedingly  white  and  gold  and  red, 

With  a  legion  of  cherubim  overhead. 

But  there  the  innermost  heart  is  moved, — 

Not  by  sculptured  or  painted  frieze, — 

But  by  thoughts  of  a  life  perfumed  with  prayer 

Of  a  saintly  woman  who  worshipped  there. 

The  wife  of  Louis  the  Well-beloved, 

And  mother  of  Madame  Louise. 

And  then  the  Forest !     What  pen  shall  paint 
The  gates  of  brickwork,  solid  and  quaint. 
Which  open  on  it  from  every  side  ; 
And  the  sweeping  circles  whose  vistas  wide 
Narrow  away  to  a  point  of  space, 
Like  the  rays  of  a  star  from  its  central  place. 
Wherever  you  turn,  it  is  just  the  same. 
Whither  you  go  or  whence  you  came, 
To  the  right,  to  the  left,  behind,  before. 
An  ocean  of  trees  for  six  leagues  and  more. 
From  the  brow  of  the  rocks  (all  purple  and  green, 
Or  damply  shining  with  silver  sheen) 
You  see  what  looks  like  a  mystical  floor, 
A  glorious  level  of  green  and  gray. 
Till  the  uttermost  distance  melts  away. 
Where  satyrs  and  fauns  might  nimbly  play, 
Swinging  along  by  the  tops  of  the  trees. 
Like  dolphins  out  on  the  crested  seas. 

And  where  the  Forest  is  melting  away. 
And  drops  to  the  brink  of  the  winding  Seine, 
A  vine-clad  village,  open  and  gay. 
Tempted  our  feet, — but  our  quest  was  vain. 
We  eagerly  knocked, — but  polite  despair 
Opened  the  gate  of  the  porte-cochere^ 
And  a  chorus  of  quadruped,  white  and  brown, 
Barked  affirmative,  "  Gone  to  town," 
With  affable  bursts  of  French  bow-wow 
(As  part  of  the  family  they  knew  how  !); 
So  we  gazed  at  the  house  through  that  porte- 

cocherey 
With  its  tall  new  tower  so  straight  and  fair. 
Its  mouldings  of  brickwork  quaint  and  free. 
And  under  the  date,  a  firm  "  R.  B."  * 

Oh,  royal  Forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
Be  kind,  be  kind  to  this  artist  dear  ; 
And  if  (which  I  don't  believe  !)  you've  snow. 
Be  silver-fretted,  be  crystal  clear. 
Be  tender,  0  Spring,  to  her  gentle  kine. 
To  her  lambs  with  coats  so  close  and  fine. 
To  the  king  of  the  herd,  with  horned  brow, 
To  her  rough-haired  dogs,  with  their  wise  bow-wow ; 
Nurture  them,  comfort  them,  give  your  best 
To  the  family  friends  of  your  famous  guest. 
Thou,  rose-clad  Summer,  temper  your  beams 
With  leaping  fountains  and  gurgling  streams. 
Autumn,  ripen  your  largest  grapes. 
Of  richest  color  and  moulded  shapes. 
Rain,  fall  soft  on  her  garden  bower  ; 
Sunshine,  melt  on  the  bricks  of  her  tower  ; 
Nature  and  art,  alike  bestow 
Blessing  and  beauty  on  Fontainebleau  ! 

-^Good  Words.  Bessie  R.  Pakkes. 

*  Mademoiselle  Rosa  Bonheur  has  established 
herself  in  a  charming  village  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau.  Her  house  is  old,  but 
she  has  built  on  to  it  a  handsome  tower,  of  which  wo 
are  told  that  the  upper  story  contains  her  studio, 
and  the  lower  affords  a  home  for  various  favorite 
animals. 
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PART   V. — CHAPTER   XIII. 

"  The  question  is,  will  ye  go  or  will  ye 
stay  ?  "  said  big  Colin  of  Ramore  ;  "  but  for 
this,  you  and  me  might  have  had  amair  seri- 
ous question  to  discuss.  T  see  a  providence 
in  it  for  my  part.  You're  but  a  callant;  it 
will  do  you  nae  harm  to  wait ;  and  you'll  be 
in  the  way  of  seeing  the  world  at — what  do 
they  call  the  place  ?  If  your  mother  ha«  nae 
objections,  and  ye  see  your  ain  way  to  ac- 
cepting, I'll  be  very  well  content.  It's  awfu' 
kind  o'  Sir  Thomas  after  the  way  ye've  re- 
jected a'  his  advances ;  but,  no  doubt  he's 
heard  that  you  got  on  gey  weel,  on  the  whole, 
at  your  ain  college,"  said  the  farmer,  with  a 
little  complacency.  They  were  sitting  late 
over  the  breakfast- table,  the  younger  boys 
looking  on  with  eager  eyes,  wondering  over 
Colin 's  wonderful  chances,  and  feeling  se- 
verely the  contrast  of  their  own  lot,  who  had 
to  take  up  the  ready  satchel  and  the  "  piece," 
which  was  to  occupy  their  healthful  appetites 
till  the  evening,  and  hurry  off  three  miles 
down  the  loch  to  school.  As  for  Archie,  he 
had  been  long  gone  to  his  hard  labor  on  the 
farm,  and  the  mother  and  father  and  the  vis- 
itor  were  now  sitting — a  little  committoe — 
upon  Colin 's  prospects,  which  the  lad  himself 
contemplated  with  a  mixture  of  delight  and 
defiance  wonderful  to  see. 

''  It's  time  for  the  school,  bairns,"  said  the 
farmer's  wife;  "  be  good  laddies,  and  dinna 
linger  on  the  road  either  coming  or  going. 
Ye'll  get  apples  apiece  in  the  press.  I  couldna 
give  ony  advice,  if  you  ask  me,"  said  the 
mistress,  looking  at  her  son  with  her  tender 
•eyes:  *'  Colin,  my  man,  it's  no  for  me  nor 
your  father  either  to  say  one  thing  or  another 
— it's  you  that  must  decide — it's  your  ain 
well-being  and  comfort  and  happiness." — 
Here  the  mistress  stopped  short  with  an  emo- 
tion which  nobody  could  explain  ;  and  at 
which  even  Colin,  who  had  the  only  clew  to 
it,  looked  up  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  with 
a  momentary  surprise. 

"Hoot,"  said  the  farmer;  "you're  aye 
thinking  of  happiness,  you  women.  I  hope 
the  laddie's  happiness  doesna  lie  in  the  power 
of  a  year's  change  one  way  or  another.  I 
canna  see  that  it  will  do  him  any  harm — 
especially  after  what  he  was  saying  last  night 
— to  pause  awhile  and  take  a  little  thought ; 
and  here's  the  best  opportunity  he  could  well 
have.  But  he  doesna  say  anything  himself 
—and  if  you're  against  it,  Colin,  speak  out. 


It's  your  concern,  most  of  all,  as  your  mother 
says." 

"  The  callant's  in  a  terrible  swither,"  said 
Lauderdale,  with  a  smile, — "  he'll  have  it, 
and  he'll  no  have  it.  For  one  thing,  it's  an 
awfu'  disappointment  to  get  your  ain  way 
just  after  you've  made  up  your  mind  that 
you're  an  injured  man  ;  and  he's  but  a  cal- 
lant after  all,  and  kens  no  better.  For  mv 
part,"  said  the  philosopher,  "I'm  no  fond 
of  changing  when  you've  once  laid  your 
plans.  No  man  can  tell  what  terrible  differ- 
ence a  turn  in  the  path  may  lead  to.  It's 
aye  best  to  go  straight  on.  But  there's  aye 
exceptions,"  continued  Lauderdale,  laying 
his  hand  on  Colin's  shoulder.  "  So  far  as  I 
can  see,  there's  no  reason  in  this  world  why 
the  callant  should  not  stand  still  a  moment 
and  taste  the  sweetness  of  his  lot.  He's 
come  to  man's  estate,  and  the  heavens  have 
never  gloomed  on  him  yet.  There's  no  evil 
in  him,  that  I  can  see,"  said  Colin's  friend, 
with  an  unusual  trembling  in  his  voice; 
"  but  for  human  weakness,  it  might  have 
been  the  lad  Michael  or  Gabriel,  out  of 
heaven,  that's  been  my  companion  these 
gladsome  years.  It  may  be  but  sweetness 
and  blessing  that's  in  store  for  him.  I  know 
no  reason  why  he  shouldna  pause  while  the 
sun's  shining,  and  see  God's  meaning.  It 
cannot  be  but  good." 

The  lad's  friend  who  understood  him  best 
stopped  short,  like  his  mother,  with  some- 
thing in  his  throat  that  marred  his  utterance. 
Why  was  it  ?  Colin  looked  up  with  the  sun- 
shine in  his  eyes,  and  laughed  with  a  little  an- 
noyance, a  little  impatience.  He  was  no  more 
afraid  of  his  lot,  nor  of  what  the  next  turn  in 
the  path  would  bring,  than  a  child  is  who  know^ 
no  evil.  Life  was  not  solemn,  but  glorious ; 
thing  to  be  conquered  and  made  beautiful, 
his  eyes.  He  did  not  understand  what  the] 
meant  by  their  faltering  and  their  fears. 

"I  feel,  on  the  whole,  disposed  to  accepi 
Sir  Thomas's  offer,"  said  the  young  prince. 
"  It  is  no  favor,  for  I  am  quite  able  to  be 
boy's  tutor,  as  he  says  ;  and  I  see  nothing 
particularly  serious  in  it  either,"  the  younj 
man  went  on  ;  "  most  Scotch  students  etoi 
short  sometime  and  have  a  spell  of  teaching 
I  have  been  tutor  at  Ardmartin  ;  I  don'f 
mind  being  tutor  at  Wodensbourne.  I  woulij 
not  be  dependent  on  Sir  Thomas  Frankland  o^ 
any  man,"  said  Colin  ;  "  but  I  am  glad  to  la 
bor  for  myself,  and  free  you,  father.     Iknoi 
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vou  have  been  willing  to  keep  rae  at  college  ; 
but  you  have  plenty  to  do  for  Archie  and  the 
rest ;  and  nove  it  is  my  turn  ;  1  may  help  myself 
and  them  too,"  cried  the  youth,  glad  to  dis- 
guise in  that  viev^^  of  the  matter  the  thrill  of 
delight  at  his  new  prospects,  which  came 
from  a  very  different  source.  "  It  will  give 
as  a  little  time,  as  you  say,  to  think  it  all 
over,"  he  continued,  after  a  momentary  pause, 
and  turned  upon  his  mother  with  a  smile. 
•'  Is  there  anything  to  look  melancholy 
about?  "  said  Colin,  turning  back  from  his 
forehead  the  clouds  of  his  brown  hair. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  God  forbid  !  "  said  the  mis- 
tress, "  nothing  but  hope  and  the  blessing  of 
God  ;  "  but  she  turned  aside  from  the  table, 
and  began  to  put  away  some  of  the  things  by 
way  of  concealing  the  tears  that  welled  up  to 
her  tender  eyes,  though  neither  she  nor  any 
one  for  her  could  have  told  why. 

"  Never  mind  your  mother,"  said  the 
farmer,  "  though  it's  out  of  the  common  to 
see  a  cloud  on  her  face  when  there's  no  cloud 
to  speak  of  on  the  sky.  But  women  are  aye 
having  freits  and  fancies.  I  think  it's  the 
wisest  thing  ye  can  do  to  close  with  Sir 
Thomas's  proposal,  mysel'.  I'  wouldna  say 
but  you'll  see  a  good  deal  o'  the  world,"  said 
the  farmer,  shrewd  but  ignorant ;  "  not  that 
I'm  so  simple  as  to  suppose  that  an  English 
gentleman's  country-seat  will  bring  you  to 
ony thing  very  extraordinary  in  the  way  of 
company  ;  but  still,  that  class  of  folk  is  won- 
derfully connected,  and  ye  might  see  mair 
there  in  a  season  than  you  could  here  in  a 
lifetime.  It's  time  I  were  looking  after  Archie 
and  the  men,"  said  big  Colin  ;  "  it's  no  often 
I'm  so  late  in  the  morning.  I  suppose  you'll 
write  to  Sir  Thomas  yourself,  and  make  a' 
the  arrangements.  Ye  can  say  we're  quite 
content,  and  pleased  at  his  thoughtfulness. 
If  that's  no  to  your  mind,  Colin,  I'm  sorry 
for  it ;  for  a  man  should  be  aye  man  enough 
to  give  thanks  when  thanks  are  due."  With 
this  last  admonition  big  Colin  of  Ramore  took 
up  his  hat  and  went  off  to  his  fields.  '*  I 
wish  the  callant  didna  keep  a  grudge,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  went  upon  his  cheerful 
way.  <'  If  he  were  to  set  up  in  rivalry  wi' 
young  Frankland  !  "  but  with  the  thought  a 
certain  smile  came  upon  the  father's  face. 
He,  too,  could  not  refrain  from  a  certain  con- 
tempt of  the  baronet's  dainty  son  ;  and  there 
was  scarcely  any  limit  to  his  pride  and  confi- 
dence in  his  boy. 


The  mistress  occupied  herself  in  putting 
things  to  rights  in  the  parlor  long  after  her 
husband  had  gone  to  the  fields.  She  thought 
Lauderdale,  too,  wanted  to  be  alone  with  Colin  ; 
and,  with  natural  jealousy,  could  not  permit 
the  first  word  of  counsel  to  come  from  any 
lips  but  her  own .  The  mistress  had  no  baby 
to  occupy  her  in  these  days;  the  little  one 
whom  she  had  on  her  bosom  at  the  opening 
of  this  history,  who  bore  her  own  name  and 
her  own  smile,  and  was  the  one  maiden  blos- 
som of  her  life,  had  gone  back  to  God  who 
gave  hei^;  and,  when  her  boys  were  at  school, 
the  gentle  woman  was  alone.  There  was  lit- 
tle doing  in  the  dairy  just  then,  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  had  planned  her  occupations  so  as 
to  have  all  the  time  that  was  possible  to  en- 
joy her  son's  society.  So  she  had  no  special 
call  upon  her  time  this  morning,  and  lingered 
over  her  little  businesses,  till  Lauderdale, 
who  would  fain  have  said  his  say,  strayed  out 
in  despair,  finding  no  room  for  him.  "  When 
you've  finished  your  letter,  Colin,  you'll  find 
me  on  the  hill,"  he  said  as  he  went  out ;  and 
could  not  refrain  from  a  murmur  in  his  own 
mind  at  the  troublesome  cares  of  "  thae  wo- 
men." "  They're  sweet  to  see  about  a  house, 
and  the  place  is  hame  where  they  are,"  said 
the  philosopher  to  himself  with  a  sigh  ;  ♦'  but 
oh,  such  fykes  as  they  ware  their  hearts  on  !  " 
The  mistress's  '*  fykes,"  however,  were  over 
when  the  stranger  left  the  house.  She  came 
softly  to  Colin 's  table,  where  he  was  writing, 
and  sat  down  beside  him.  As  for  Colin,  be 
was  so  much  absorbed  in  his  letter  that  he 
did  not  observe  his  mother  ;  and  it  was  only 
when  he  lifted  his  head  to  consider  a  sentence, 
and  found  her  before  him,  that  he  woke  up, 
with  a  little  start,  out  of  that  more  agreeable 
occupation,  and  asked,  "  Do  you  want  me?  " 
with  a  look  of  annoyance  which  went  to  the 
mistress's  heart. 

"  Yes,  Colin,  I  want  you  just  for  a  mo- 
ment," said  his  mother.  '♦  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  of  this  new  change  in  your  life.  Your 
father  thinks  nothing  but  it's  Sir  Thomas 
Frankland  you're  going  to,  to  be  tutor  to  hie 
boy  ;  but,  oh,  Colin,  I  ken  better !  It's  no 
the  fine  house  and  the  new  life  that  lights 
such  light  in  my  laddie's  eye.  Colin,  listen 
to  me.  She's  far  above  you  in  this  world, 
though  it's  no  to  be  looked  for  that  I  could 
think  ony  woman  was  above  you  ;  but  she's 
a  lady  with  mony  wooers,  and  you're  but  a 
poor  man's  son.     Oh,  Colin,  my  man  !  dinna 
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gang  near  that  place,  nor  put  yourself  in  the 
way  of  evil,  if  you  havena  some  confidence 
either  in  her  or  yoursel'.  Do  you  think  you 
can  see  her  day  by  day  and  no  break  your 
heart ;  or  do  you  think  she's  worthy  of  a 
heart  to  be  thrown  away  under  her  feet? 
Or,  oh,  my  laddie !  tell  me  this  first  of  a', — do 
you  think  you  could  ask  her,  or  she  could 
consent,  to  lose  fortune  and  grandeur  for 
your  sake  ?  Colin,  I'm  no  joking  ;  it's  awfu' 
earnest,  whatever  you  may  think.  Tell  me 
if  you've  ony  regard  for  your  mother,  or  wish 
her  ony  kind  of  comfort  the  time  you're 
away  ? ' ' 

This  Mrs.  Campbell  said  with  tears  shin- 
ing in  her  eyes,  and  a  look  of  entreaty  in  her 
face,  which  Colin  had  hard  ado  to  meet. 
But  the  lad  was  full  of  his  own  thoughts, 
and  impatient  of  the  interruption  which  de- 
tained him. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  you  meant,"  he 
said,  p'ettishly.  "  I  wish  you  would  not  talk 
of — people  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  my 
poor  little  concerns.  Surely,  I  may  be  suf- 
fered to  engage  in  ordinary  work  like  other 
people,"  said  Colin.  "  As  for  the  lady  you 
speak  " — 

And  here  the  youth  paused,  with  a  natural 
smile  lurking  at  the  corners  of  his  lips, — a 
smile  of  youthful  confidence  and  self-gratu- 
lation.  Not  for  a  kingdom  would  the  young 
hero  have  boasted  of  any  look  or  word  that 
had  inspired  him ;  but  he  would  not  deny 
himself  the  delicious  consciousness  that  she 
must  have  had  something  to  do  with  this 
proposal — that  it  must  have  been  her  sug- 
gestion, or  at  least  supported,  seconded  by 
her.  Only  through  her  intimation  could  her 
uncle  have  known  that  he  was  tutor  at  Ard- 
martin,  and  the  thought  that  it  was  she  her- 
self who  was  taking  what  maidenly  means 
she  could  for  their  speedy  reunion  was  too 
sweet  to  Colin 's  heart  to  be  breathed  in 
words,  even  if  he  could  have  done  it  with- 
out a  betrayal  of  his  hopes. 

*•  Ay,  Colin,  the  lady,"  said  his  mother  ; 
"  you  say  no  more  in  words,  but  your  eye 
smiles  and  your  mouth,  and  I  see  the  flush 
on  your  cheek.  She's  bonnie  and  SAveet  and 
fJEiir-spoken,  and  I  canna  think  she  means  ony 
harm  ;  but,  oh,  Colin,  my  man,  mind  what  a 
difference  in  this  world  !  You've  nothing  to 
offer  her  like  what  she's  been  used  to,"  said 
the  innocent  woman,  "  and  if  I  was  to  see 
my  son  come  back  breaking  his  heart  for  ane 
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that  was  above  his  reach,  and  that  mightna 
be  worthy" — said  the  mistress,  with  her 
eyes  full  of  tears.  She  could  not  say  any 
more,  partly  because  she  had  exhausted  her- 
self, partly  because  Colin  rose  from  the  ta])le 
with  a  flush  of  excitement,  which  made  his 
mother  tremble. 

"  Worthy  of  me  !  "  said  the  young  man, 

with   a   kind   of   groan,    "worthy   of  me! 

Mother,  I  don't  think  you  know  what  you 

are  saying.     I  am  going  to  Wodensboume, 

i  whatever  happens.     It  may  be  for  good  or 

j  for  evil ;  I  can't  tell ;  but  I  am  going,  and 

!  you  must  ask  me  no  further  questions, — not 

I  on   this   point.     I  am  to   be  tutor  to  Sir 

Thomas  Frankland's  boy,"  said  Colin,  com- 

1  ing  back  with  the  smile  in  his  eyes.     *'  Noth- 

j  ing  more — and  what  could  happen  better  to 

a  poor  Scotch  student  ?    He  might  have  had 

a  Cambridge  man,  and  he  chooses  me.     Let 

me  finish  my  letter,  mother,  dear." 

"He  wouldna  get  many  Cambridge  men, 
or  ony  other  men,  like  my  boy,"  said  the 
mother,  half  reassured  ;  and  she  rearranged 
with  her  hands,  that  trembled  a  little,  the 
writing-desk,  which  Colin's  hasty  movements 
had  thrust  out  of  the  way. 

"Ah,  mother,  but  a  Scotch  university 
does  not  count  for  the  same  as  an  English 
one,"  said  Colin,  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh; 
"  it  is  not  for  my  gifts  Sir  Thomas  has  chosen 
me,"  he  added,  a  little  impatiently  taking  up 
his  pen  again.  What  was  it  for  ?  That  old 
obligation  of  Harry  Frankland's  life  saved, 
which  Colin  had  always  treated  as  a  fiction  ? 
or  the  sweet  influence  of  some  one  who  knew 
that  Colin  loved  her?  Which  was  it?  If 
the  youth  determined  it  should  be  the  last, 
could  anybody  wonder  ?  He  bent  his  head 
again  over  his  paper,  and  wrote,  with  his 
heart  beating  high,  that  acceptance  which 
was  to  restore  him  to  her  society.  As  for  the 
mistress,  she  left  her  son,  and  went  about  her 
homely  business,  wiping  some  tears  from  her 
eyes.  "  I  kenna  what  woman  could  close 
her  heart,"  she  said  to  herself,  with  a  little 
sob,  in  her  ignorance  and  innocence.  "  Oh, 
if  she's  only  worthy  !  "  but,  for  all  that,  the 
mother's  heart  was  heavy  within  her,  though 
she  could  not  have  told  why. 

The  letter  was  finished  and  sealed  up  before 
Colin  joined  his  friend  on  the  hillside,  where 
Lauderdale  was  straying  about  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  breathing  long  sighs  into  the 
fresh  air,  and  unable  to  restrain,  or  account 
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for,  his  own  restlessness  and  uneasiness. 
One  of  those  great  dramas  of  sunshine  and 
shadow,  which  were  familiar  to  the  Holy 
Loch,  was  going  on  just  then  among  the  hills, 
and  the  philosopher  had  made  various  at- 
tempts to  interest  himself  in  those  wonderful 
alternations  of  gloom  and  light,  but  without 
avail.  Nature,  which  is  so  full  of  interest 
when  the  heart  is  unoccupied,  dwindles  and 
grows  pale  in  presence  of  the  poorest  human 
creature  who  throws  a  shadow  into  her  sun- 
shine. Not  all  those  wonderful  gleams  of 
light — not  all  those  clouds,  driven  wildly 
like  so  many  gigantic  phantoms  into  the  sol- 
emn hollows,  could  touch  the  heart  of  the 
man  who  was  trembling  for  his  friend.  Lau- 
derdale roused  himself  up  when  Colin  came 
to  him,  and  met  him  cheerfully.  "  So  you 've 
written  your  letter?"  he  said,  "and  ac- 
cepted the  new  turn  in  your  fortune?  I 
thought  as  much  by  your  eye." 

"You  did  not  need  to  consult  my  eye," 
said  Colin,  gayly.  "  I  said  as  much.  But  I 
must  walk  down  to  the  loch  a  mile  or  two  to 
meet  the  postman.  Will  you  come  ?  Let  us 
take  the  good  of  the  hills,"  said  the  youth, 
with  his  heart  running  over.  "  Who  can 
tell  when  we  may  be  here  again  together  ?  I 
like  this  autumn  weather,  with  its  stormy 
colors  ;  and  I  suppose  now  my  fortune,  as 
you  call  it,  will  lead  me  to  a  flat  country — 
that  is,  for  a  year  or  two  at  least." 

"Ay,"  said  Lauderdale,  with  a  kind  of 
groan  ;  "  that  is  how  the  world  appears  at 
your  years.  Who  can  tell  when  we  may  be 
here  again  together  ?  Who  can  tell,  laddie, 
what  thoughts  may  be  in  our  hearts  when  we 
are  here  again  ?  I  never  have  any  security 
myself,  when  I  leave  a  place,  that  I'll  ever 
dare  to  come  back,"  said  the  meditative  man. 
"The  innocent  fields  might  have  a  cruel 
aspect,  as  if  God  had  cursed  them,  and,  for 
anything!  know,  I  might  hate  the  flowers 
that  could  bloom,  and  the  sun  that  could 
shine,  and  had  no  heart  for  my  trouble.  No 
that  you  understand  what  I'm  meaning,  but 
tbafs  the  way  it  afiects  a  man  like  me." 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  "  cried  Colin, 
with  a  little  dismay.  "  One  would  fancy Jyou 
saw  some  terrible  evil  approaching.  Of 
course  the  future  is  uncertain,  but  I  am  not 
particularly  alarmed  by  anything  that  ap- 
pears to  me.  What  are  you  thinking  of, 
Lauderdale  ?    Your  own  career  ?  ' ' 

"Oh,  ay,  just  my  ain  career,"  said  Lauder- 


dale, with  a  smile  ;  "  such  a  career  to  make 
a  work  about !  though  I  am  just  as  content 
as  most  men.  I  mind  when  my  ain  spirit  was 
whiles  uplifted  as  yours  is,  laddie ;  it's  that 
that  makes  a  man  think.  It  comes  natural  to 
the  time  of  life,  like  the  bright  eye  and  the 
bloom  on  the  cheek,"  said  Colin's  friend ;  "  and 
there's  no  sentence  of  death  in  it  either,  if 
you  come  to  that,"  he  went  on  to  himself  af- 
ter a  pause.  "  Life  holds  on — it  aye  holds 
on — a  hope  mair  or  less  makes  little  count. 
And  without  the  agony  and  the  struggle,  never 
man  that  was  worth  calling  man  came  to  his 
full  stature."  All  this  Lauderdale  kept  say- 
ing to  himself  as  he  descended  the  hillside, 
leaping  here  and  there  over  a  half-concealed 
streamlet,  and  making  his  way  through  the 
withered  ferns  and  the  long,  tangled  streamers 
of  the  bramble,  which  caught  at  him  as  he 
passed.  He  was  not  so  skilful  in  overcoming 
these  obstacles  as  Colin ,  who  was  to  the  man- 
ner born  ;  and  he  got  a  little  odt  of  breath 
as  he  followed  the  lad,  who,  catching  his 
monologue  by  intervals  in  the  descent,  looked 
at  the  melancholy  philosopher  with  his  young 
eyes,  which  laughed,  and  did  not  understand. 

"  I  wonder  what  you  are  thinking  of,"  said 
Colin.  "Not  of  me,  certainly;  but  I  see 
you  are  afraid  of  something,  as  if  I  were  go- 
ing to  encounter  a  gi-eat  danger.  Lauder- 
dale," said  the  lad  stopping  and  laying  his 
head  on  his  friend's  arm  for  one  confidential 
moment,  "  whatever  danger  there  is,  I  have 
encountered  it.     Don't  be  afraid  for  me." 

"  I  was  saying  nothing  about  you,  callant," 
said  Lauderdale,  pettishly.  "  Why  should 
I  aye  be  thinking  of  you  ?  A  man  has  more 
things  to  consider  in  this  life  than  the  vagaries 
of  a  slip  of  a  laddie,  that  doesna  see  where 
he's  bound  for.  I'm  thinking  of  things  far 
out  of  your  way,"  said  the  philosopher; 
"  of  disappointments  and  heart-breaks,  and  a' 
the  eclipses  that  are  invisible  to  common 
e'en.  I've  seen  many  in  my  day.  I've  seen 
a  trifling  change  that  made  no  difiercnce  to 
the  world  quench  a'  the  light  and  a'  the  com- 
fort out  of  life.  There's  more  things  in 
heaven  or  earth  than  were  ever  dreamed  of  at 
your  years.  And  whiles  a  man  wonders  how, 
for  very  pity,  God  can  stay  still  in  his  heavens 
and  look  on  " — 

Colin  could  not  say  anything  to  the  groan 
with  which  his  friend  broke  off.  He  was 
troubled  and  puzzled,  and  could  not  make  it 
out.     They  went  on  together  along  the  white 
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line  of  road,  on  which,  far  off  in  the  distance, 
the  youth  already  saw  the  postman  whom  he 
was  hastening  to  meet ;  and,  busy  as  he  was 
with  his  own  thoughts,  Colin  had  already 
forgotten  to  inquire  what  his  companion  re- 
ferred to,  when  his  attention,  which  had  wan- 
dered completely  away  from  this  perplexing 
tale,  was  suddenly  recalled  again  by  the  voice 
at  his  side. 

"I'm  speaking  like  a  man  that  cannot  see 
the  end,"  said  Lauderdale,  "  which  is  clear 
to  Him  if  there's  any  meaning  in  life.  You're 
for  taking  your  chance  and  posting  your  let- 
ter, laddie  ?  and  you  ken  nothing  about  any 
nonsense  that  an  old  fool  like  me  may  be 
maundering  ?  For  one  thing  there's  aye 
plenty  to  divert  the  mind  in  this  country," 
said  the  philosopher,  with  a  sigh,  and  stood 
still  at  the  foot  of  the  long  slope  they  had  just 
descended,  looking  with  a  wistful,  abstract 
look  upon  the  loch  and  the  hills  ;  at  which 
change  of  mood  Colin  could  not  restrain  him- 
self, but  with  ready  boyish  mirth  laughed 
aloud. 

"  What  has  this  country  to  do  with  it  all? 
You  are  in  a  very  queer  mood  to-day,  Lauder- 
dale,— one  moment  as  solemn  and  mysterious 
as  if  you  knew  of  some  great  calamity,  and 
the  next  talking  of  the  country.  What  do 
you  mean,  I  wonder?  "  said  the  lad.  His 
wonder  was  not  very  deep,  but  stirred  lightly 
in  the  heart  which  was  full  of  so  many  wishes 
and  ambitions  of  its  own.  With  that  letter 
in  his  hand,  and  that  new  life  before  him, 
how  could  he  help  but  look  at  the  lonely  man 
by  his  side  with  a  half-divine  compassion  ? — 
a  man  to  whom  life  offered  no  prizes,  and 
scarcely  any  hopes.  He  was  aware  in  his 
heart  that  Lauderdale  was  anxious  about  him- 
self, and  the  thought  of  that  unnecessary  so- 
licitude moved  Colin  half  to  laughter.  Poor 
Lauderdale, — upon  whom  he  looked  down  from 
the  elevation  of  his  young  life  with  the  ten- 
derest  pity.  He  smiled  upon  his  friend  in 
his  exaltation  and  superiority.  "  You  are 
more  inexplicable  than  usual  to-day.  I  won- 
der what  you  mean?  "said  Colin  with  all 
the  sunshine  of  youth  and  joy,  defying  evil 
forebodings,  in  his  eyes. 

"  It  would  take  a  wise  man  to  tell,"  said 
Lauderdale;  "  I  would  not  pretend,  for  my 
own  part,  to  fathom  what  any  fool  might 
mean — much  less  what  I  mean  myself,  that 
have  glimmerings  of  sense  at  times.      Yon 


sunshine's  awfu'  prying  about  the  hills. 
Light's  aye  inquisitive,  and  would  fain  be  at 
the  bottom  of  every  mystery,  which  is,  maybe, 
the  reason,"  said  the  speculative  observer, 
"  why  there's  nae  grandeur  to  speak  of,  nor 
meaning,  according  to  mortal  notions,  with- 
out clouds  and  darkness.  Yonder's  your 
postman,  callant.  Give  him  the  letter  and 
be  done  with  it.  I  whiles  find  myself  won- 
dering how  it  is  that  we  take  so  little  thought 
to  God's  meanings, — what  ye  might  call  his 
lighter  meanings, — his  easy  verses  and  such- 
like, that  are  thrown  about  the  world,  in  the 
winds  and  the  sky.  To  be  sure,  I  ken  just 
as  well  as  you  do  that  it's  currents  of  air, 
and  masses  of  vapor  and  electricity,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  It's  awfu'  easy  learning  the 
words,  but  will  you  tell  me  there's  no  mean- 
ing to  a  man's  heart  and  soul  in  the  like  of 
that?"  said  Colin 's  companion  stopping 
suddenly  with  a  sigh  of  impatience  and  vexa- 
tion, which  had  to  do  with  something  more 
vital  than  the  clouds.  Just  then,  nature 
truly  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  pause,  and  to 
be  standing  still,  like  themselves,  looking  on. 
The  sky  that  was  so  blue  and  broad  a  mo- 
ment since  had  contracted  to  a  black  vault 
over  the  Holy  Loch.  Blackness  that  was 
positive  and  not  a  mere  negative  frowned  out 
of  all  the  half-disclosed  mysterious  hollows 
of  the  hills.  The  leaves  that  remained  on  the 
trees  thrilled  with  a  spasmodic  shiver,  and 
the  little  ripples  came  crowding  up  on  the 
beach  with  a  sighing  suppressed  moan  of  sus- 
pense and  apprehension.  So,  at  least,  it 
seemed  to  one  if  not  both  of  the  spectators 
standing  by. 

"  It  means  a  thunder-storm,  in  the  first 
place,"  said  Colin  ;  "  look  how  it  begins  to 
come  down  in  a  torrent  of  gloom  over  Loch 
Goil.  We  have  just  time  to  get  under  shel- 
ter. It  is  very  well  for  us  we  are  so  near  Ra- 
more." 

"Ay" —  said  Lauderdale.  He  repeated 
the  syllable  over  again  and  again  as  they  hur* 
ried  back.  "  But  the  time  will  come  when 
we'll  no  be  near  Ramore,"  he  said  to  himself 
as  the  storm  reached  him  and  dashed  in  his 
face  not  twenty  yards  from  the  open  door. 
Colin 's  laugh,  as  he  reached  with  a  bound  the 
kindly  portal,  was  all  the  answer  which  youth 
and  hope  gave  to  experience.  The  boy  waa 
not  to  be  discouraged  on  that  sweet  thresh- 
old of  his  life. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

WoDENSBOURNE  was  as  different  from  any 
house  that  Colin  had  ever  seen  before  as  the 
low,  flat  country,  rich  and  damp  and  monot- 
onous, was  unlike  the  infinitely  varied  land- 
scape to  which  his  eye  had  been  accustomed 
all  his  life.  The  florid  upholstery  of  Ardmar- 
tin  contrasted  almost  strangely  with  the  sober 
magnificence  of  the  old  family  house  in  which 
the  Franklands  had  lived  and  died  for  gener- 
ations, as  did  the  simple  little  rooms  to  which 
Colin  had  been  accustomed  in  his  father's 
house.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  Ramore, 
where  everything  was  for  use  and  nothing  for 
show,  was  less  unharmonious  with  all  he  saw 
about  him  than  the  equipments  of  the  brand- 
new  castle,  all  built  out  of  new  money,  and 
gilded  and  lackered  to  a  climax  of  domestic 
finery.  Colin's  pupil  was  the  invalid  of  the 
family, — a  boy  of  twelve,  who  could  not  go  to 
Eton  like  his  brothers,  but  whom  the  good- 
natured  baronet  thought,  as  was  natural,  the 
cleverest  of  his  family.  "  That's  why  I  wanted 
you  so  much,  Campbell,"  Sir  Thomas  said,  by 
way  of  setting  Colin  at  ease  in  his  new  occu- 
pation ;  "  he's  not  a  boy  to  be  kept  to  clas- 
sics, isn't  Charley — there's  nothing  that  boy 
wouldn't  master — and  shut  up,  as  he  has  to 
be,  with  his  wretched  health,  he  wants  a  lit- 
tle variety.  I've  always  heard  you  took  a 
wider  range  in  Scotland  ;  that's  what  I  want 
for  my  boy."  It  was  with  this  that  the  new 
tutor  was  introduced  to  his  duties  at  Wodens- 
bourne.  But  a  terrible  disappointment  await- 
ed the  young  man, — a  disappointment  utterly 
unforeseen.  There  was  nobody  there  but  Sir 
Thomas  himself  and  Charley  and  some  little 
ones  still  in  the  nursery.  "  We're  all  by  our- 
selves ;  but  you  wont  mind,"  said  the  baronet, 
who  seemed  to  think  it  all  the  better  for  Co- 
lid  ;  "  my  lady  and  Miss  Matty  will  be  home 
before  Christmas,  and  you  can  get  yourself 
settled  comfortably  in  the  mean  time.  Lady 
Frankland  is  with  her  sister,  who  is  in  very 
bad  health.  I  don't  know  what  people  mean 
by  getting  into  bad  health — women,  too,  that 
can't  go  in  for  free  living  and  that  sort  of 
thing,"  said  Sir  Thomas.  "  The  place  looks 
dreary  without  the  ladies  ;  but  they'll  be  back 
before  Christmas  ;  ' '  and  he  went  to  sleep  after 
dinner  as  usual,  and  left  the  young  tutor  at 
the  other  side  of  the  table  sitting  in  a  kind  of 
stupefied  amazement  and  mortification  in  the 
silence,  wondering  what  he  came  here  for, 
and  where  his  hopes  and  brilliant  auguries 


had  gone  to.  Perhaps  Colin  did  not  know 
what  he  himself  meant  when  he  accepted  Sir 
Thomas  Frankland 's  proposal.  He  thought 
he  was  coming  to  live  in  Matty's  society  ;  to 
be  her  companion  ;  to  walk  with  her  and  talk 
with  her,  as  he  had  done  at  Ardmartin  ;  but, 
when  he  arrived  to  find  VYodensbourne  de- 
serted, with  nothing  to  be  seen  but  Sir  Thom- 
as and  a  nursery  governess,  who  sometimes 
emerged  with  her  little  pupils  from  the  un- 
known regions  up-stairs,  and  was  very  civil  to 
the  new  tutor,  Colin's  disappointment  was 
overwhelming.  He  despised  himself  with  a 
bitterness  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  brilliancy 
of  those  vain  expectations  over  which  he 
laughed  in  youthful  rage  and  scorn.  It  was 
not  to  be  Matty's  companion  he  had  come  ; 
it  was  not  to  see,  however  far  off,  any  portion 
of  the  great  world  which  he  could  not  help 
imagining  sometimes  must  be  visible  from 
such  an  elevation.  It  was  only  to  train  Char- 
ley's precocious  intellect,  and  amuse  ■the  bar- 
onet a  little  at  dinner.  After  dinner.  Sir 
Thomas  went  to  sleep,  and  even  Charley  waa 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  short,  winter  days 
closed  down  early  over  the  great  house,  on 
the  damp  woods  and  silent  park,  which  kept 
repeating  themselves,  day  by  day,  upon  Co- 
lin's wearied  brain.  There  was  not  even  an 
undulation  within  sight,  nothing  higher  than 
the  dull  line  of  trees,  which  after  a  while  it 
made  him  sick  to  look  at.  To  be  sure,  the 
sunshine  now  and  then  caught  upon  the  lofty 
lantern  of  Earie  Cathedral,  and  by  that  means 
woke  up  a  gleam  of  light  on  the  flat  country  ; 
but  that,  and  the  daily  conflict  with  Charley's 
sharp  invalid  understanding,  and  the  sight  of 
Sir  Thomas  sleeping  after  dinner,  conveyed  no 
exhilaration  to  speak  of  to  lighten  the  dismal 
revulsion  of  poor  Colin's  thoughts.  His  heart 
rose  indignant  sometimes,  which  did  him  more 
good.  This  was  the  gulf  of  dismay  he  tum- 
bled into  without  defence  or  preparation  after 
the  burst  of  hope  and  foolish  youthful  delight 
with  which  he  left  Ramoi'e. 

As  for  the  society  at  Wodensbourne,  it  was 
at  the  present  moment  of  the  most  limited 
description.  Colin,  who  was  inexperienced, 
roused  up  out  of  his  dulness  a  little  when  he 
heard  that  two  of  the  canons  of  Earie  were 
coming  to  dinner  one  evening.  The  innocent 
Scotch  lad  woke  himself  up,  with  a  little  cu- 
riosity about  the  clerical  dignitaries,  of  whom 
he  knew  nothing,  and  a  good  deal  of  anxiety 
to  comport  himself  as  became  the  representa- 
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tive  of  a  Scotch  university,  about  whom  he 
did  not  doubt  the  visitors  would  be  a  little 
curious.  It  struck  Colin  with  the  oddest  sur- 
prise and  disappointment,  to  find  that  the 
canons  of  Earie  were  perfectly  indifferent 
about  the  Scotch  student.  The  curate  of  the 
parish,  indeed,  who  was  also  dining  at  Wo- 
densbourne  that  day,  was  wonderfully  civil 
to  the  new  tutor.  He  told  him  that  he  un- 
derstood the  Scotch  mountains  were  very  near 
as  fine  as  Switzerland,  and  that  he  hoped  to 
see  them  some  day,  though  the  curious  preju- 
dices about  Sunday  and  the  whiskey-drinking 
must  come  very  much  in  the  way  of  closer  in- 
tercourse ;  at  w^hich  speech  Colin 's  indigna- 
tion and  amusement  would  have  been  wonder- 
ful to  see,  had  any  one  been  there  who  cared 
to  notice  how  the  lad  was  looking.  On  the 
Sundays,  Colin  and  his  pupil  went  along  the 
level  ways  to  the  quaint  old  mossy  church, 
to  which  this  same  curate  was  devoting  all  ] 
his  time  and  thoughts  by  way  of  restoration,  j 
The  Scotch  youth  had  never  seen  anything  i 
at  once  so  homely  and  so  noble  as  this  little  I 
church  in  the  fen-country.  He  thought  it  i 
nothing  less  than  a  poem  in  stone,  a  pathetic 
old  psalm  of  human  life  and  death,  uttering 
itself  for  ever  and  ever,  in  the  tenderest,  sad 
responses,  to  the  worship  of  heaven.  Never 
anywhere  had  he  felt  so  clearly  how  the  dead 
were  waiting  for  the  great  Easter  to  come, 
Dor  seen  Christianity  standing  so  plainly  be- 
tween the  two  comings;  but  when  Colin, 
with  his  Scotch  ideas,  heard  the  curious  little 
sermons  to  which  his  curate  gave  utterance 
under  that  roof,  all  consecrated  and  holy  with 
the  sorrows  and  hopes  of  ages,  it  made  the 
strangest  anti-climax  in  the  youth's  thoughts. 
He  laughed  to  himself  when  he  came  out,  not 
because  he  was  disposed  to  laughter,  but  be- 
cause it  was  the  only  alternative  he  had ;  and 
Sir  Thomas,  who  had  a  glimmering  perception 
that  this  must  be  something  new  to  his  inex- 
perienced guest,  gave  a  doubtful  sort  of  smile, 
not  knowing  how  to  take  Colin 's  strange 
looks. 

"You  don't  believe  in  saints'  days,  and 
such-like,  in  Scotland?  "  said  the  perplexed 
baronet ;  "  and  of  course  the  sermon  does  not 
count  for  so  much  with  us." 

"No,"  said  Colin ;  and  they  did  not  enter 
further  into  the  subject. 

As  for  the  young  man  himself,  who  had 
still  upon  his  mind  the  feeling  that  he  was  to 
be  a  Scotch  minister,  the  lesson  was  the  stran- 


gest possible  ;  for,  being  Scotch,  he  could  not 
help  listening  to  the  sermon  according  to  the! 
usage  of  his  nation.     The  curate,  after   he 
had  said  those  passages  which  are  all  but  di- 
vine in  their  comprehension  of  the  wants  of  ■! 
humanity,  told  his  people  how  wonderfullj^j 
their  beloved  Church  had  provided  for  all  their 
wants  ;  how  sweet  it  was  to  recollect  that  thistai 
was  the  day  which  had  been  appointed  thaH 
Twentieth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  and  how  it 
was  their  duty  to  meditate  a  fact  so  touching 
and  so  important.    Colin  thought  of  the  Holy 
Loch,  and  the   minister's  critics  there,  and 
laughed  to  himself,  perhaps  a  little  bitterly.—. 
He  felt  as  if  he  had  given  up  his  own  career^j 
— the  natural  life  to  which  he  was  born, — and 
at  this  distance  the  usual  enchantments  of 
nature  began  to  work,  and  in  his  heart  he 
asked  himself  what  he  was  to  gain  by  trans- 
ferring his  heart  and  hopes  to  this  wealthier 
country,  where  so  many  things  were  fairer, 
and  after  which  he  had  been  hankering  so 
long.     The  curate's  sermons  struck  him  as  a 
kind  of  comical  climax  to  his  disappointments, 
— the  curate  who  looked  at  himself  much  as 
he  might  have  looked  at  a  South-Sea  Islander, 
and  spoke  of  the  Scotch  whiskey  and  Scotch 
Sabbaths.     Poor  curate  !     He  knew  a  great 
deal  more  than  Colin  did  about  some  things, 
and  if  he  did  not  understand  how  to  preach, 
that  was  not  the  fault  of  his  college  ;  neither 
did  they  convey  much  information  at  that  seat 
of  learning  about  the  northern  half  of  the 
British  island — no  more   than   they  did  atl 
Glasgow  about  the  curious  specimen  of  hu- 
manity which  is  known  as  a  curate  on  th© 
brighter  side  of  the  Tweed. 

All  these  things  went  through  Colin's  mind 
as  he  sat  in  the  dining-room  after  dinner,  con- 
templating Sir  Thomas's  nap,  which  was  not 
of  itself  an  elevating  spectacle.  He  thought- 
to  himself  at  that  moment  that  he  was  but 
fulfilling  the  office  of  a  drudge  at  Wodens- 
bourne,  which  anybody  could  fill.  It  did  not, 
require  those  abilities  which  had  won  witl 
acclamation  the  prize  in  the  philosophy  clase 
to  teach  Charley  Frankland  the  elements  of] 
science ;  and  all  the  emulations  and  glories 
of  his  college  career  came  back  to  Colin'« 
mind.  The  little  public  of  the  university 
had  begun  to  think  of  him  ;  to  predict  what 
he  would  do,  and  anticipate  his  success  at| 
home ;  but  here,  who  knew  anything  about 
him  ?  All  these  thoughts  came  to  rapid  con- 
clusions as  the  young  man  sat  watching  the 
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fire  gleam  in  the  wainscot,  and  calculating  the 
recurrence  of  that  next  great  snore  which 
would  wake  Sir  Thomas,  and  make  him  sit 
up  of  a  sadden  and  look  fiercely  at  his  com- 
panion before  he  murmured  out  a  "  Beg  your 
pardon,"  and  went  to  sleep  again.  Not  an 
interesting  prospect  certainly.  Should  he  go 
home?  Should  he  represent  to  the  baronet, 
when  he  woke  up  for  the  night,  that  it  had 
all  been  a  mistake,  and  that  his  present  office 
was  perfectly  unsuited  to  his  ambition  and 
his  hopes?  But  then  what  could  he  say?  for 
after  all,  it  was  as  Charley  Frankland's  tutor 
simply,  and  with  his  eyes  open,  that  became 
to  Wodensbourne,  and  Sir  Thomas  had  said 
nothing  about  the  society  of  his  niece,  or  any 
other  society,  to  tempt  him  thither.  Colin 
sat  in  a  bitterness  of  discontent,  which  would 
have  been  incredible  to  him  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore, pondering  these  questions.  There  was 
not  a  sound  to  be  heard,  but  the  dropping  of 
the  ashes  on  the  hearth,  and  Sir  Thomas's 
heavy  breathing  as  he  slept.  Life  went  on 
velvet  slippers  in  the  great  house  from  which 
Colin  would  gladly  have  escaped  (he  thought) 
to  the  poorest  cottage  on  the  Holy  Loch.  He 
could  not  help  recalling  his  shabby  little  room 
in  Glasgow,  and  Lauderdale's  long  comments 
upon  life,  and  all  the  talk  and  the  thoughts 
that  made  existence  bright  in  that  miserable 
little  place,  which  Sir  Thomas  Frankland's 
grooms  would  not  have  condescended  to  live 
in,  but  which  the  unfortuiiate  young  tutor 
thought  of  with  longings  as  he  sat  dreary  in 
the  great  dining-room.  What  did  it  matter 
to  him  that  the  floor  was  soft  with  Turkey 
carpets,  that  the  wine  on  the  table  was  of  the 
most  renowned  vintages,  and  that  his  slum- 
bering companion  in  the  great  easy-chair  was 
the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  commoner  fami- 
lies in  England, — a  baronet  and  a  county 
member?  Colin, after  all,  was  only  a  son  of 
the  soil ;  he  longed  for  his  Glasgow  attic,  and 
his  companions  who  spoke  the  dialect  of  that 
remarkable  but  unlovely  city,  and  felt  bit- 
terly in  his  heart  that  he  had  been  cheated. 
Yet  it  was  hard  to  say  to  any  one — hard  even 
to  put  in  words  to  himself — what  the  cheat 
was.  It  was  a  deception  he  had  practised  on 
himself,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  his  disap- 
pointment the  youth  refused  to  say  to  him- 
self that  anybody's  absence  was  the  secret 
of  his  mortification.  What  was  she  to  him? 
— a  great  lady  as  far  out  of  his  reach  as  the 


moon  or  the  stars,  and  who  no  doubt  had  for- 
gotten his  very  name. 

These  were  not  pleasant  thoughts  to  season 
the  solitude ;  and  he  sat  hugging  them  for 
a  great  many  evenings  before  Sir  Thomas 
awoke,  and  addressed,  as  he  generally  did,  a 
few  good-humored,  stupid  observations  to 
the  lad  whom,  to  be  sure,  the  baronet  found  a 
considerable  bore,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with.  Sir  Thomas  could  not  forget  his 
obligations  to  the  young  man  who  saved 
Harry's  life ;  and  thus  it  was,  from  pure 
gratitude,  that  he  made  Colin  miserable, — 
though  there  was  no  gratitude  at  all,  nor 
even  much  respect,  in  the  summary  judgment 
which  the  youth  formed  of  the  heavy  squire. 
This  was  how  matters  were  going  on  when 
Wodensbourne  and  the  world,  and  everything 
human,  suddenly,  all  at  once,  sustained  again 
a  change  to  Colin.  He  had  been  thus,  for 
six  weary  weeks, — during  which  time  he  felt 
himself  getting  morose,  ill-tempered,  and 
miserable,  writing  sharp  letters  home,  in 
which  he  would  not  confess  to  any  special 
disappointment,  but  expressed  himself  in  gen- 
eral terms  of  bitterness  like  a  young  misan- 
thrope, and  in  every  respect  making  himself 
and  those  who  cared  for  him  unhappy.  Even 
the  verses,  which  did  very  well  to  express  the 
tender  griefs  of  sentiment,  had  been  thrown 
aside  at  this  crisis  ;  for  there  was  nothing 
melodious  in  his  feelings,  and  he  could  not  say 
in  sweet  rhymes  and  musical  cadences  how 
angry  and  wretched  he  was.  He  was  sitting 
so  one  dreary  December  evening  when  it  was 
raining  fast  outside  and  everything  was  silent 
within — as  was  natural  in  a  well-regulated 
household  where  the  servants  knew  their 
duty,  and  the  nursery  was  half  a  mile  away 
through  worlds  of  complicated  passages.  Sir 
Thomas  was  asleep  as  usual,  and,  with  his 
eyes  shut  and  his  mouth  open,  the  excellent 
baronet  was  not,  as  we  have  already  said,  an 
elevating  spectacle  ;  and  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  sat  Colin,  chafing  out  his  young 
soul  with  such  thoughts  of  what  was  not, 
but  might  have  been,  as  youth  does  not  know 
how  to  avoid.  It  was  just  then,  when  he  was 
going  over  his  long  succession  of  miseries — 
and  thinking  of  his  natural  career  cut  short 
for  this  dreary  penance  of  which  nothing 
could  ever  come — that  Colin  was  startled  by 
the  sound  of  wheels  coming  up  the  wintry 
avenue.    He  could  not  venture  to  imagine 
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to  himself  what  it  might  be,  though  he  lis- 
tened as  if  for  life  and  death,  and  heard  the 
sounds  of  an  arrival  and  the  indistinct  hum 
pf  voices  vv^hich  he  could  not  distinguish, 
without  feeling  that  he  had  any  right  to  stir 
from  the  table  to  inquire  what  it  meant ;  and 
there  he  sat  accordingly,  with  his  hair  thrust 
back  from  his  forehead  and  his  great  eyes 
gleaming  out  from  the  noiseless  atmosphere, 
when  the  door  opened  and  a  pretty  figure, 
all  eager  and  glowing  with  life,  looked  into 
the  room.  Colin  was  too  much  absorbed, 
too  anxious,  and  felt  too  deeply  how  much 
was  involved  for  himself  to  be  capable  even 
of  rising  up  to  greet  her  as  an  indiifferent 
man  would  have  done.  He  sat  and  gazed  at 
her  as  she  darted  in  like  a  fairy  creature, 
bringing  every  kind  of  radiance  in  her  train. 
"  Here  they  are,  aunty  !  "  cried  Miss  Matty ; 
and  she  came  in  flying  in  her  cloak,  with  the 
hood  still  over  her  head  and  great  rain-drops 
on  it,  which  she  had  caught  as  she  jumped 
out  of  the  carriage.  "While  Colin  sat  gazing 
at  her,  wondering  if  it  were  some  deluding 
apparition,  or,  in  reality,  the  new  revelation 
of  life  and  love  that  it  seemed  to  be,  Matty 
had  thrown  herself  upon  Sir  Thomas  and 
woke  the  worthy  baronet  by  kissing  him, 
which  was  a  pretty  sight  to  behold.  "  Here 
we  are,  uncle;  wake  up!"  cried  Matty; 
*'  my  lady  ran  to  the  nursery  first,  but  I  came 
to  you,  as  I  always  do."  And  the  little  witch 
looked  up  with  a  gleam  at  Colin,  under  which 
heaven  and  earth  changed  to  the  lad.  He 
stumbled  to  his  feet,  while  Sir  Thomas  rubbed 
his  astonished  eyes.  What  could  Colin  say? 
He  stood  waiting  for  a  word,  seeing  the  little 
figure  in  a  halo  of  light  and  fanciful  glory. 
' '  How  do  you  do  ?  I  knew  you  were 
here,"  said  Miss  Matty,  putting  out  two  fin- 
gers to  him  while  she  still  hung  over  her 
uncle.  And  presently  Lady  Frankland  came 
in,  and  the  room  became  full  of  pleasant  din 
and  commotion,  as  was  inevitable.  When 
Colin  made  a  move  as  if  to  leave  them,  fear- 
ful of  being  in  the  way,  as  the  sensitive  lad 
naturally  was.  Miss  Matty  called  to  him, 
"Oh,  don't  go,  please  ;  we  are  going  to  have 
tea,  and  my  lady  must  be  served  without 
giving  her  any  trouble,  and  I  want  you  to 
help  me,"  said  Matty;  and  so  the  evening 
that  had  begun  in  gloom  ended  in  a  kind  of 
subdued  glory  too  sweet  to  be  real.  Lady 
Frankland  sat  talking  to  her  husband  of 
their  reason  for  coming  back  so  suddenly 


(which  was  sad  enough,  being  an  unexpected 
death  in  the  house :  but  that  did  not  make 
much  difierence  to  the  two  women  who  were 
coming  home)  ;  Matty  kept  coming  and  go- 
ing between  the  tea-table  and  the  fire,  seod- 
ing  Colin  on  all  sorts  of  errands,  and  making 
comments  to  him  aside  on  what  her  aunt  was 
saying. 

"  Only  fancy  the  long,  dreary  drive  we 
have  had,  and  my  uncle  and  Mr.  Campbell 
making  themselves  so  cosy,"  the  little  siren 
said,  kneeling  down  before  the  fire  with  still 
one  drop  of  rain  sparkling  on  her  bright 
locks.     And  the  efiect  was  such  that  Colin 
lost  himself  altogether,  and  could  not  have 
aflfirmed,  had  he  been  questioned  on  his  oath, 
that  he  had  not  enjoyed  himself  greatly  all 
the  evening.     He  took  Lady  Frankland  her 
tea,  and  listened  to  all  the  domestic  chatter 
as  if  it  had  been  the  talk  of  angels  ;  and  was 
►as  pleased,  when  the  mistress  of  the  house 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness  to  Charley,  as 
if  he  had  not  thought  Charley  a  wretched 
little  nuisance  a  few  hours  ago.     He  did  not. 
in  the  least  know  who  the  people  were  about 
whom  the  two  ladies  kept  up  such  an  unceaa-  i 
ing  talk,  and,  perhaps,  under  other  circum- 
stances would  have  laughed  at  this  sweet- 1 
coined  gossip,  with  all  its  lively  comments 
upon   nothing  and  incessant  personalities;] 
but,  at  the  present  moment,  Colin  had  said 
good-by  to  reason,  and  could  not  anyhow] 
defend  himself  against  the  sudden  happiness  j 
which  seized  upon  him  without  any  notice. 
While  Sir  Thomas  and  his  wife  sat  on  either 
side  of  the  great  fire,  and  Matty  kept  darting  1 
in  and  out  between  them,  Colin  sat  behind 
near  the  impromptu  tea-table,  and  listened 
and  felt  that  the  world  was  changed.     If  he 
could  have  had  time  to  think,  he  might  have 
been  ashamed  of  himself,  but  then  he  had  no  ,i 
time  to  think,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  was  i 
happy,  a  sensation  not  to  be  gainsaid  or  re- 
jected ;  and  so  fled  the  few  blessed  hours  of 
the  first  evening  of  Matty's  return. 

When  he  had  gone  up- stairs,  and  had  heard 
at  a  distance  the  sound  of  the  last  good-night, 
and  was  fairly  shut  up  again  in  the  silence 
of  his  own  room,  the  youth,  for  the  first  time, 
began  to  realize  what  he  was  doing.  He 
paused,  with  a  little  consternation,  a  little 
fright,  to  question  himself.  For  tho  first 
time,  he  saw  clearly,  without  any  possibility 
of  self-delusion,  what  it  was  which  had 
brought  him  here,  and  which  made  all  the 
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difference    to  him  between  happiness  and 
misery.    It  was  hard  to  realize  now  the 
state  of  mind  he  had  been  in  a  few  hours  be- 
fore ;  but  he  did  it,  by  dint  of  a  great  exer- 
tion, and  saw,  with   a  distinctness  which 
alarmed  him,  how  it  was  that  everything  : 
had  altered   in  his  eyes.     It  was  Matty's  , 
presence  that  made  all  the  difference  between  j 
this  subdued  thrill  of  happiness  and  that , 
blank   of  impatient   and  mortified   misery.  | 
The  young  man  tried  to  stand  still  and  con-  j 
sider  the  reality  of  his  position.     He  had  1 
stopped  in  his  career,  arrested  himself  in  his  ; 
life  ;  entered  upon  a  species  of  existence  : 
which  he  felt  in  his  heart  was  not  more,  but 
less,  noble  (for  him)  than  his  previous  course.  : 
And  what  was  it  for  ?    All  for  the  uncer- 
tain smile,  for  the  society — which  might  fail , 
him  any  time — of  a  woman  so  far  out  of  his 
way,  so  utterly  removed  from  his  reach,  as 
Matilda  Frankland?    For  a  moment,   the! 
youth  was   dismayed,   and  stopped    short, ' 
Wisdom  and  Truth  whispering  in  his  ear. 
Love  might  be  fair,  but  he  knew  enough  to 
know  that  life  must  not  be  subservient  to  ; 
that  witchery  ;  and  Colin's  good  angel  spoke  \ 
to  him  in  the  silence,  and  bade  him  flee. 
Better  to  go  back,  and  at  once,  to  the  gray  , 
and    sombre  world,   where  all    his    duties ; 
awaited  him,  than  to  stay  here  in  this  fool's  i 
paradise.     As  he  thought  so,  he  got  up,  and  | 
began  to  pace  about  his  room,  as  though  it ! 
had  been  a  cage.     Best  to  flee  ;  it  might  hide  ! 
all  the  light  out  of  his  life  and  break  his  j 
heart ;  but  what  else  had  he  to  look  for  sooner  ! 
or  later?    He  sat  up   half  the  night,  still, 
pacing  about  his  room,  hesitating  upon  his 
fate,  while  the  December  storm  raged  out-  j 
side.    What  was  he  to  do  ?   When  he  dropped 
to  sleep  at  last,  his  heart  betrayed  him,  and 
strayed  away  into  celestial  worlds  of  dream- 
ing.  He  woke,  still  undecided,  as  he  thought, 
to  see  the  earliest  wintry  gleam  of  sunshine 
stealing  in  fihrough  his  shutters.     What  was 
he  to  do?    But  already  the  daylight  made 
him  feel  his  terrors  as  so  many  shadows. 
His  heart  was  a  traitor,  and  he  was  glad  to 
find  it  so,  and  the  moment  of  indecision  set- 
tled more  surely  than  ever  the  bondage  in 
which  he  seemed  to  have  entangled  his  life. 

CHAPTER  xr. 
From  that  day  life  flew  upon  celestial  wings 
for  Charley  Frankland 's  tutor.     It  was  not 
that  any  love-making  proved  possible,  or  that 


existence  at  Wodensbourne  became  at  all 
what  it  had  been  at  Ardmartin.  The  differ- 
ence was  in  the  atmosphere,  which  was  now 
bright  with  all  kinds  of  gladsome  charms, 
and  pervaded  by  anticipations — a  charm 
which,  at  Colin's  age,  was  more  than  reality. 
He  never  knew  what  moment  of  delight 
might  come  to  him  any  day — what  words 
might  be  said,  or  smiles  shed  upon  him. 
Such  an  enchantment  could  not,  indeed,  have 
lasted  very  long,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
infinitely  sweet,  and  made  his  life  like  a  ro- 
mance to  the  young  man.  There  was  no- 
body at  Wodensbourne  to  occupy  Miss  Matty, 
or  withdraw  her  attention  from  her  young 
worshipper  ;  and  Colin,  with  his  poetic  tem- 
perament and  his  youthful  genius,  and  all 
the  simplicities  and  inexperience  which  ren- 
dered him  so  different  from  the  other  clever 
young  men  who  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  in 
that  region,  was  very  delightful  company, 
even  when  he  was  not  engaged  in  any  acts 
of  worship.  Lady  Frankland  herself  ac- 
knowledged that  Mr.  Campbell  was  a  great 
acquisition.  "He  is  not  the  least  like  other 
people,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house;  "but 
you  must  take  care  not  to  let  him  fall  in  love 
with  you,  Matty ;  "  and  both  the  ladies 
laughed  softly  as  they  sat  over  their  cups  of 
tea.  As  for  Matty,  when  she  went  to  dress 
for  dinner,  after  that  admonition,  she  put  on 
tartan  ribbons  over  her  white  dress,  partly, 
to  be  sure,  because  they  were  in  the  fashion  ; 
but  chiefly  to  please  Colin,  who  knew  rather 
less  about  tartan  than  she  did,  and  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  that  the  many-colored  sash 
had  any  reference  to  himself. 

"  I  love  Scotland,"  the  little  witch  said  to 
him  when  he  came  into  the  drawing-room,  to 
which  he  was  now  admitted  during  Sir 
Thomas's  nap, — and,  to  tell  the  truth.  Lady 
Frankland  herself  had  just  closed  her  eyes 
in  a  gentle  doze,  in  her  easy-chair, — "  but, 
though  you  are  a  Scotchman,  you  don't  take 
the  least  notice  of  my  ribbons ;  I  am  very 
fond  of  Scotland,"  said  Matty,  "and  the 
Scotch,"  the  wicked  little  girl  added,  with  a 
glance  at  him,  which  made  Colin's  heart 
leap  in  his  deluded  breast. 

"  Then  I  am  very  glad  to  be  Scotch,"  said 
the  youth,  and  stooped  down  over  the  end  of 
the  sash  till  Matty  thought  he  meant  to  kiss 
it,  which  was  a  more  decided  act  of  homage 
than  it  would  be  expedient,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  permit. 
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"Don't  talk  like  everybody  else,"  said 
Miss  Matty  ;  "  that  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference ;  you  were  always  glad  to  be  Scotch. 
I  know  you  all  think  you  are  so  much  better 
and  cleverer  than  we  are  in  England.  But, 
tell  me,  do  you  still  mean  to  be  a  Scotch  min- 
ister? I  wish  you  would  not,"  said  Matty, 
with  a  little  pout.  And  then  Colin  laughed, 
half  with  pleasure  at  what  he  thought  her 
interest  in  him,  and  half  with  a  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  which  he  could  not  restrain. 

"  I  don't  think  I  could  preach  about  the 
Twentieth  Sunday  after  Trinity,"  he  said 
with  a  smile ;  which  was  a  speech  Miss 
Matty  did  not  understand. 

""  People  here  don't  preach  as  you  do  in 
Scotland,"  said  the  English  girl,  with  a  little 
offence.  *'You  are  always  preaching,  and 
that  is  what  renders  it  so  dull.  But  what 
is  the  good  of  being  a  minister  ?  There  are 
plenty  of  dull  people  to  be  ministers ;  you  are 
so  clever  " — 

"Am  I  clever?"  said  Colin.  ''^' I  am 
Charley's  tutor  ;  it  does  not  require  a  great 
deal  of  genius — "  but  while  he  spoke,  the 
eyes — which  Matty  did  not  comprehend, 
which  always  went  leagues  further  than  one 
could  see — kindled  up  a  little.  He  looked 
a  long  way  past  her,  and  no  doubt  he  saw 
something  ;  but  it  piqued  her  a  little  not  to 
be  able  to  follow  him,  nor  to  search  out 
what  he  meant. 

"  If  you  had  done  what  I  wished,  and  gone 
to  Oxford,  Campbell,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  whose 
repose  had  been  interrupted  earlier  than 
usual ;  "  I  can't  say  much  about  what  I  could 
have  done  myself,  for  I  have  heaps  of  boys  of 
my  own  to  provide  for ;  but,  if  you're  bent 
on  going  into  the  Church,  something  would 
certainly  have  turned  up  for  you.  I  don't  say 
there's  much  of  a  course  in  the  Church  for  an 
ambitious  young  fellow,  but  still,  if  you  do 
work  well  and  have  a  few  friends —  As  for 
your  Scotch  Church,  I  don't  know  very  much 
about  it,"  said  the  baronet,  candidly.  "  I 
never  knew  any  one  who  did.  What  a  bore 
it  used  to  be  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  there 
was  all  that  row  ;  and  now,  I  suppose,  you're 
all  at  sixes  and  sevens  ;  aint  you  ?  "  asked  the 
ingenuous  legislator.  "  I  suppose  whiskey 
and  controversy  go  together  somehow."  Sir 
Thomas  got  himself  perched  into  the  corner 
of  a  sofa  very  comfortably,  as  he  spoke,  and 
took  no  notice  of  the  lightning  in  Colin 's 
eyes. 


"Oh,  uncle!  don't!"  said  Miss  Matty; 
"  didn't  you  know  that  the  Presbyterians  are 
all  going  to  give  up  and  join  the  Church  ?  and 
it's  all  to  be  the  same  both  in  England  and 
Scotland?  You  need  not  laugh.  I  assure 
you  I  know  quite  well  what  I  am  saying," 
said  the  little  beauty,  with  a  look  of  dignity. 
"I  have  seen  it  in  the  papers — such  funny 
papers! — with  little  paragraphs  about  acci- 
dents, and  about  people  getting  silver  snuff- 
boxes ! — but  all  the  same,  they  say  what  I 
tell  you.  There's  to  be  no  Presbyterians  and 
no  precentors,  and  none  of  their  wicked  ways, 
coming  into  church  with  their  hats  on ,  and  star- 
ing all  round  instead  of  saying  their  prayers; 
and  all  the  ministers  are  to  be  made  into  cler- 
gymen,— priests  and  deacons,  you  know ;  and 
they  are  going  to  have  bishops  and  proper 
service  like  other  people.  Mr.  Campbell," 
said  Matty,  looking  up  at  him  with  a  little 
emphasis,  to  mark  that,  for  once,  she  was  call-, 
ing  him  formally  by  his  name,  "  knows  it  is 
quite  true." 

"Humph,"  said  Sir  Thomas.  "I  know 
better ;  I  know  how  Campbell,  there,  looked 
the  other  day  when  he  came  out  of  church. 
I  know  the  Scotch  and  their  ways  of  think- 
ing. Go  and  make  the  tea  and  don't  talk  of 
what  you  don't  understand.  But  as  for  you, 
Campbell,  if  you  have  a  mind  for  the  university 
and  to  go  in  for  the  Church  " — 

But  this  was  more  than  Colin,  being  twenty 
and  a  Scotchman,  could  bear. 

"  I  am  going  in  for  the  Church,"  said  the 
lad,  doing  all  he  could  to  keep  down  the  ex 
citement  at  which  Sir  Thomas  would  have 
laughed  ;  "  but  it  did  not  in  the  least  touch 
my  heart  the  other  day  to  know  that  it  w 
the  Twentieth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Devo- 
tion is  a  great  matter,"  said  the  young  Scotch- 
man. "  I  grant  you  have  the  advantage  ove: 
us  there  ;  but  it  would  not  do  in  Scotland  t< 
preach  about  the  Church's  goodness,  and 
what  she  had  appointed  for  such  or  such 
day.  We  preach  very  stupid  sermons,  I  dare 
say  ;  but  at  least  we  mean  to  teach  somebody 
something — what  God  looks  for  at  their  hands, 
or  what  they  may  look  for  at  his.  It  is  more 
an  occupation  for  a  man,"  cried  the  young 
revolutionary,  "  than  reading  the  sublimest 
of  prayers.  I  am  going  in  for  the  Church; 
but  it  is  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  said  Colin. 
He  drew  himself  up  with  a  grand  youthful 
dignity,  which  was  much  lost  on  Sir  Thomas, 
who,  for  his  part,  looked  at  his  new  tutor 
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with  eyes  of  sober  wonderment,  and  did  not 
understand  what  this  emotion  meant. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  excitement," 
said  the  baronet;  "nobody  nowadays  med- 
dles with  a  man's  convictions ;  indeed,  Harry 
would  say,  it's  a  great  thing  to  have  any  con- 
victions. That  is  how  the  young  men  talk 
nowadays,"  said  Sir  Thomas;  and  he  moved 
off  the  sofa  again,  and  yawned,  though  not 
uncivilly.  As  for  Miss  Matty,  she  came  steal- 
ing up  when  she  had  made  the  tea,  with  her 
cup  in  her  hand. 

"  So  you  do  mean  to  be  a  minister  ?  "  she 
said,  in  a  half-whisper,  with  a  deprecating 
look.  Lady  Frankland  had  roused  up,  like 
her  husbands^jand  the  two  were  talking,  and 
did  not  take  any  notice  of  Matty's  proceedings 
with  the  harmless  tutor.  The  young  lady 
was  quite  free  to  play  with  her  mouse  a  little, 
and  entered  upon  the  amusement  with  zest, 
as  was  natural.  "  You  mean  to  shut  your- 
self up  in  a  square  house,  with  five  windows, 
like  the  poor  gentleman  who  has  such  red  hair, 
and  never  see  anybody  but  the  old  women  in 
the  parish,  and  have  your  life  made  misera- 
ble every  Sunday  by  that  precentor." 

"  I  hope  I  have  a  soul  above  precentors," 
eaid  Colin,  with  a  little  laugh,  which  was  un- 
steady still,  however,  with  a  little  excitement ; 
"  and  one  might  mend  all  that,"  he  added  a 
minute  after,  looking  at  her  with  a  kind  of 
wistful  inquiry  which  he  could  not  have  put 
into  words.  What  was  it  he  meant  to  ask 
with  his  anxious  eye?  But  he  did  not  him- 
self know. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Matty,  "  I  know  what  you 
would  do :  you  would  marry  somebody  who 
was  musical,  and  get  a  little  organ  and  teach 
the  people,  better  ;  I  know  exactly  what  you 
would  do , "  said  the  young  lady,  with  a  piquant 
little  touch  of  spite,  and  a  look  that  startled 
Colin ;  and  then  she  paused,  and  hung  her 
head  for  a  moment  and  blushed,  or  looked  as 
if  she  blushed .  "But  you  would  not  ?  ' '  said 
Matty,  softly,  with  a  sidelong  glance  at  her 
victim.  "  Don't  marry  anybody  ;  no  one  is 
any  good  after  that.  I  don't  approve  of  mar- 
rying, for  my  part,  especially  for  a  priest. 
Priests  should  always  be  detached,  you  know, 
from  the  world." 

"  Why?  "  said  Colin.  He  was  quite  con- 
tent to  go  on  talking  on  such  a  subject  for 
any  length  of  time.  "  As  for  marrying,  it  is 
only  your  rich  squires  and  great  people  who 
can  marry  when  they  please;  we  who  have 


to  make  our  own  way  in  the  world  " —  said 
the  young  man,  with  a  touch  of  grandeur, 
but  was  stopped  by  Miss  Matty's  sudden 
laughter. 

"Oh,  how  simple  you  are!  As  if  rich 
squires  and  great  people,  as  you  say,  could 
marry  when  they  pleased — as  if  any  man 
could  marry  when  he  pleased!  "  cried  Miss 
Matty,  scornfully.  "  xVfter  all,  we  do  count 
for  something,  we  poor  women;  now  and 
then,  we  can  put  even  an  eldest  son  out  in  his 
calculations.  It  is  great  fun  too,"  said  the 
young  lady,  and  she  laughed, and  so  did  Colin, 
who  could  not  help  wondering  what  special 
case  she  might  have  in  her  eye,  and  listened 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  lover.  "  There  is 
poor  Harry,  "  said  Miss  Matty  under  her 
breath,  and  stopped  short  and  laughed  to  her- 
self and  sipped  her  tea,  while  Colin  lent  an 
anxious  ear.  But  nothing  further  f  )llowed 
that  soft  laughter.  Colin  sat  on  thorns,  gaz- 
ing at  her  with  a  world  of  questions  in  his 
face  ;  but  the  siren  looked  at  him  no  more. 
Poor  Harry  !  Harry's  natural  rival  was  sen- 
sible of  a  thrill  of  jealous  curiosity  mingled 
with  anxiety.  What  had  she  done  to  Harry  ? 
— this  witch  who  had  beguiled  Colin — or  was 
it,  not  she  who  had  done  anything  to  him, 
but  some  other  as  pretty  and  as  mischievous? 
Colin  had  no  clew  to  the  puzzle  ;  but  it  gave 
him  a  new  access  of  half-conscious  enmity  to 
the  heir  of  Wodensbourne. 

After  that  talk,  there  elapsed  a  few  days 
during  which  Colin  saw  but  little  of  Matty, 
who  had  visits  to  pay,  and  some  solemn  din- 
ner-parties to  attend  in  Lady  Frankland 's 
train.  He  had  to  spend  the  evenings  by 
himself  on  these  occasions  after  dining  with 
Charley,  who  was  not  a  very  agreeable  com- 
panion ;  and  when  this  invalid  went  to  his 
room,  as  he  did  early,  the  young  tutor  found 
himself  desolate  enough  in  the  great  house, 
where  no  human  bond  existed  between  him 
and  the  little  community  within  its  walls. 
He  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  take  kindly 
to  abstract  study  at  that  moment  of  his  ex- 
istence ;  for  Colin  had  passed  out  of  that  un- 
conscious stage  in  which  he  had  been  at  Ard- 
martin.  Then,  however  much  he  had  wished 
to  be  out  of  temptation,  he  could  not  help 
himself,  which  was  a  wonderful  consolation  ; 
but  now  he  had  come  wilfully  and  know- 
ingly into  the  danger,  and  had  become 
aware  of  the  fact  and,  far  more  distinctly 
than  ever  before,  of  the  difference  between 
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himself  and  the  object  of  his  thoughts. 
Though  he  found  it  very  possible  at  times  to 
comfort  himself  with  the  thought  that  this 
was  a' very  ordinary  interruption  of  a  Scotch 
student's  work,  and  noways  represented  the 
Armida's  garden  in  which  the  knight  lost 
both  his  vocation  and  his  life,  there  were 
other  moments  and  moods  which  were  less 
easily  manageable  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he 
wanted  the  stimulus  of  perpetual  excitement 
to  keep  him  from  feeling  the  false  position  he 
was  in,  and  the  expediency  of  continuing 
here.  Though  the  feeling  haunted  him  all 
day,  at  night,  in  the  drawing-room, — which 
was  brightened  and  made  sweet  by  the  fair 
English  matron  who  was  kind  to  Colin,  and 
the  fairer  maiden  who  was  the  centre  of  all 
his  thoughts, — it  vanished  like  an  evil  spirit, 
and  left  him  with  a  sense  that  nowhere  in  the 
world  could  he  have  been  so  well ;  but  when 
this  mighty  stimulus  was  withdrawn,  the 
youth  was  left  in  a  very  woful  plight,  con- 
scious, to  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that  he 
ought  to  be  elsewhere,  and  here  was  consum- 
ing his  strength  and  life.  He  strayed  out  in 
the  darkness  of  the  December  nights  through 
the  gloomy  silent  park  into  the  little  village 
with  its  feeble  lights,  where  everybody  and 
everything  was  unknown  to  him  ;  and  all  the 
time  his  demon  sat  on  his  shoulders  and  asked 
what  he  did  there.  While  he  strayed  through 
the  broken,  irregular  village  street,  to  all  ap- 
pearance looking  at  the  dim  cottage- windows 
and  listening  to  the  rude  songs  from  the  little 
ale-house,  the  curate  encountered  the  tutor. 
Most  probably  the  young  priest,  who  was 
not  remarkable  for  wisdom,  imagined  the 
Scotch  lad  to  be  in  some  danger ;  for  he  laid 
a  kindly  hand  upon  his  arm  and  turned  him 
away  from  the  vociferous  little  tavern,  which 
was  a  vexation  to  the  curate's  soul. 

"  I  should  like  you  to  go  up  to  the  Parson- 
age with  me,  if  you  will  only  wait  till  I  have 
seen  this  sick  woman,"  said  the  curate  ;  and 
Colin  went  in  very  willingly  within  the  cot- 
tage-porch to  wait  for  his  acquaintance,  who 
had  his  prayer-book  under  his  arm.  The 
young  Scotchman  looked  on  with  wondering 
eyes,  while  the  village  priest  knelt  down  by 
bis  parishioner's  bedside  and  opened  his  book. 
Naturally  there  was  a  comparison  always  go- 
ing on  in  Colin 's  mind.  He  was  like  a  pas- 
sive experimentalist,  seeing  all  kinds  of 
trials  made  before  his  eyes,  and  watching  the 
result. 


*'  I  wonder  if  they  all  think  it  is  a  spell," 
said  Colin  to  himself;  but  he  was  rebuked 
and  was  silent  when  he  heard  the  responses 
which  the  cottage  folk  made  on  their  knees. 
When  the  curate  had  read  his  prayer,  he  got 
up  and  said  good-night,  and  went  back  to 
Colin  ;  and  this  visitation  of  the  sick  was  a 
very  strange  experience  to  the  young  Scotch 
observer,  who  stood  revolving  everything, 
with  an  eye  to  Scotland,  at  the  cottage-door. 

"You  don't  make  use  of  our  Common 
Prayer  in  Scotland  ?  ' '  said  the  curate.  ' '  Par- 
don me  for  referring  to  it.  One  cannot  help 
being  sorry  for  people  who  shut  themselves  out 
from  such  an  inestimable  advantage.  How 
did  it  come  about?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Colin.  "  I  suppose 
because  Laud  was  a  fool,  and  King  Charles 
a"— 

"  Hush,  for  goodness'  sake,"  said  the  cu- 
rate, with  a  shiver.  "  What  do  you  mean? 
Such  language  is  painful  to  listen  to.  The 
saints  and  martyrs  should  be  spoken  of  in  a 
different  tone.  You  think  that  was  the  rea- 
son? Oh,  no;  it  was  your  horrible  Calvin- 
ism and  John  Knox  and  the  mad  influences 
of  that  unfortunate  Reformation  which  has 
done  us  all  so  much  harm,  though  I  suppose 
you  think  differently  in  Scotland,"  he  said, 
with  a  little  sigh,  steering  his  young  compan- 
ion, of  whose  morality  he  felt  uncertain,  past 
the  alehouse-door. 

"  Did  you  never  hear  of  John  Knox's  lit- 
urgy? "  said  the  indignant  Colin  ;  "  the  sad- 
dest, passionate  service !  You  always  had 
time  to  say  your  prayers  in  England,  but  we 
had  to  snatch  them  as  we  could.  And  your 
prayers  would  not  do  for  us  now,"  said  the 
Scotch  experimentalist ;  "  I  wish  they  could  ;• 
but  it  would  be  impossible.  A  Scotch  peas- 
ant would  have  thought  that  an  incantation 
you  were  reading.  When  you  go  to  see  a 
sick  man,  shouldn't  you  like  to  say,  God  save 
him,  God  forgive  him,  straight  out  of  your 
heart  without  a  book?  "  said  the  eager  lad ; 
at  which  question  the  curate  looked  up  with 
wonder  in  the  young  man's  face. 

"  I  hope  I  do  say  it  out  of  my  heart,"  said 
the  English  priest,  and  stopped  short,  with  a 
gravity  that  had  a  great  effect  upon  Colin ; 
"  but  in  words  more  sound  than  any  words 
of  mine,"  the  curate  added  a  moment  after, 
which  dispersed  the  reverential  impression 
from  the  Scotch  mind  of  the  eager  boy. 

*'  I  can't  see  that,"  said  Colin,  quickly, 
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*'  in  the  church  for  common  prayer,  yes  ;  at 
a  bedside  in  a  cottage,  no.  At  least,  I  mean 
that's  how  we  feel  in  Scotland,  though  I  sup- 
pose you  don't  oare  much  for  our  opinion," 
he  added,  with  some  heat,  thinking  he  saw  a 
smile  on  his  companion's  face. 

"Oh,  yes,  certainly;  I  have  always  un- 
derstood that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  intelli- 
gence in  Sct)tland,"  said  the  curate,  cour- 
teous as  to  a  South-Sea  Islander.  "  But 
people  who  have  never  known  this  inestima- 
ble advantage  ?  I  believe  preaching  is  con- 
sidered the  great  thing  in  the  North?  "  he 
said,  with  a  little  curiosity.  "  I  wish  so- 
ciety were  a  little  more  impressed  by  it 
among  ourselves  ;  but  mere  information  even 
about  spiritual  matters  is  of  so  much  less 
importance  !  though  that,  I  dare  say,  is  an- 
other point  on  which  we  don't  agree?  "  the 
curate  continued,  pleasantly.  He  was  just 
opening  the  gate  into  his  own  garden,  which 
was  quite  invisible  in  the  darkness,  but  which 
enclosed  and  surrounded  a  homely  house  with 
some  lights  in  the  windows,  which,  it  was  a 
little  comfort  to  Colin  to  perceive,  was  not 
much  handsomer,  nor  more  imposing  in  ap- 
pearance than  the  familiar  manse  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Holy  Loch. 

"  It  depends  on  what  you  call  spiritual 
matters,"  said  the  polemical  youth.  "  I 
don't  think  a  man  can  possibly  get  too  much 
information  about  his  relations  with  God,  if 
only  anybody  could  tell  him  anything  ;  but 
certainly  about  ecclesiastical  arrangements 
and  the  Christian  year,"  said  the  irreverent 
young  Scotchman,  "  a  little  might  suflBce;  " 
and  Colin  spoke  with  tl^  slightest  inflection 
of  contempt,  always  thinking  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Sunday  after  Trinity,  and  scorning 
what  he  did  not  understand,  as  was  natural 
to  his  years. 

"  Ah,  you  don't  know  what  you  are  say- 
ing," said  the  devout  curate.  "  After  you 
have  spent  a  Christian  year,  you  will  see 
what  comfort  and  beauty  there  is  in  it. 
You  say,  *  if  anybody  could  tell  him  any- 
thing.' I  hope  you  have  not  got  into  a 
sceptical  way  of  thinking.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  have  a  long  talk  with  you," 
said  the  village  priest,  who  was  very  good 
and  very  much  in  earnest,  though  the  ear- 
nestness was  after  a  pattern  different  from 
anything  known  to  Colin;  and,  before  the 
youth  perceived  what  was  going  to  happen, 
he  found  himself  in  the  curate's  study,  placed 


on  a  kind  of  moral  platform,  as  the  emblem 
of  Doubt  and  that  pious  unbelief  which  is 
I  the  favorite  of  modern  theology.     Now,  to 
i  tell  the  truth,  Colin,  though  it  may  lower 
I  him  in  the  opinion  of  many  readers  of  his 
history,  was  not  by  nature  given  to  doubt- 
ing.    He  had,  to  be  sure,  followed  the  fash- 
1  ion  of  the  time  enough  to  be  aware  of  a  won- 
'  derful  amount  of  unsettled   questions,  and 
;  questions  which  it  did  not  appear  possible 
!  ever  to  settle.     But  somehow  these  elements 
I  of  scepticism  did  not  give  him  much  trouble. 
j  His  heart  was  full  of  natural  piety,  and  his 
[  instincts  all  fresh  and  strong  as  a  child's. 
He  could  not  help  believing,  any  more  than 
I  he  could  help  breathing,  his  nature  being 
!  such  ;  and  he  was  half  amused  and  half  irri- 
tated by  the  position  in  which  he  found  him- 
self, notwithstanding  the  curate's  respect  for 
the  ideal  sceptic,  whom  he  had  thus  pounced 
upon.    The  commonplace  character  of  Colin 'a 
mind  was  such  that  he  was  very  glad  when 
his  new  friend  relaxed  into  gossip,  and  asked 
him  who  was  expected  at  the  Hall  for  Christ- 
mas ;  to  which  the  tutor  answered  by  such 
names  as  he  had  heard  in  the  ladies'  talk, 
and  remembered  with  friendliness  or  with 
jealousy,  according  to  the  feeling  with  which 
Miss  Matty  pronounced   them — which  was 
Colin 's  only  guide  amid  this  crowd  of  the 
unknown. 

"  I  wonder  if  it  is  to  be  a  match,"  said  the 
curate,  who,  recovering  from  his  dread  con- 
cerning the  possible  habits  of  his  Scotch 
guest,  had  taken  heart  to  share  his  scholarly 
potations  of  beer  with  his  new  friend.  "  It 
was  said  Lady  Frankland  did  not  like  it,  but 
I  never  believed  that.  After  all  it  was  such 
a  natural  arrangement.  I  wonder  if  it  is  to 
be  a  match?  " 

"  Is  what  to  be  a  match?"  said  Colin, 
who  all  at  once  felt  his  heart  stand  still  and 
grow  cold,  though  he  sat  by  the  cheerful  fire 
which  threw  its  light  even  into  the  dark  gar- 
den outside.  "  I  have  heard  nothing  about 
any  match,"  he  added,  with  a  little  effort. 
It  dawned  upon  him  instantly  what  it  must 
be,  and  his  impulse  was  to  rush  out  of  the 
house,  or  do  anything  rash  and  sudden  that 
would  prevent  him  from  hearing  it  said  in 
words. 

"  Between  Henry  Frankland  and  his  cous- 
in," said  the  calm  curate  ;  "  they  looked  as 
if  they  were  perfectly  devoted  to  each  other 
at  one  time.    That  has  died  off,  for  she  is 
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rather  a  jSirt,  I  fear  ;  but  all  the  people  here- 
abouts had  made  up  their  minds  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  would  be  a  very  suitable  match  on 
the  whole.  But  why  do  you  get  up  ?  You 
are  not  going  away?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  have  something  to  do  when  I  go 
home,*'  said  Colin, "  something  to  prepare," 
which  he  said  out  of  habit,  thinking  of  his 
old  work  at  home,  without  remembering 
what  he  was  saying,  or  Avhether  it  meant 
anything.  The  curate  put  down  the  poker 
which  he  had  lifted  to  poke  the  fire,  and 
looked  at  Colin  with  a  touch  of  envy. 

"Ah, something  literary,!  suppose?"  said 
the  young  priest,  and  went  with  his  new 
friend  to  the  door,  thinking  how  clever  he 
was,  and  how  lucky,  at  his  ago,  to  have  a 
literary  connection  ;  a  thought  very  natural 
to  a  young  priest  in  a  country  curacy  with  a 
very  small  endowment.  The  curate  wrote 
verses,  as  Colin  himself  did,  though  on  very 
different  subjects,  and  took  some  of  them  out 
of  his  desk,  and  looked  at  them,  after  he  had 
shut  the  door,  with  affectionate  eyes,  and  a 
half  intention  of  asking  the  tutor  what  was 
the  best  way  to  get  admission  to  the  maga- 
zines, and  on  the  whole  he  thought  he  liked 
what  he  had  seen  of  the  young  Scotchman, 
though  he  was  so  ignorant  of  Church  matters 
— an  opinion  which  Colin  perfectly  recipro- 
cated, with  a  more  distinct  sentiment  of  com- 
passion for  the  English  curate,  who  knew 


about  as  much  of  Scotland  as  if  it  had  lain 
in  the  South  Seas. 

Meanwhile  Colin  walked  home  to  Wodens- 
bourne  with  fire  and  passion  in  his  heart. 
"  It  would  be  a  very  suitable  match  on  the 
whole,"  he  kept  saying  to  himself,  and  then 
tried  to  take  a  little  comfort  from  Matty's 
sweet  laughter  over  "  Poor  Harry  !  "  Poor 
Harry  was  rich  and  fortunate  and  indepen- 
dent, and  Colin  was  only  the  tutor.  Wer? 
these  two  to  meet  this  Christmas-time,  and 
contend  over  again  on  this  new  ground?  He 
went  along  past  the  black  trees  as  if  he  were 
walking  for  a  wager ;  but,  quick  as  he 
walked,  a  dog-cart  dashed  past  him  with 
lighted  lamp  gleaming  up  the  avenue.  When 
he  reached  the  hall-door,  one  of  the  servants 
was  disappearing  up-stairs  with  a  portman- 
teau, and  a  heap  of  coats  and  wrappers  lay 
in  the  hall. 

"  Mr.  Harry  just  come,  sir — a  week  sooner 
than  was  expected,"  said  the  butler,  who 
was  an  old  servant,  and  shared  in  the  joys  of 
the  family.  Colin  went  to  his  room  without 
a  word  ;  shut  himself  up  there  with  feelings 
which  he  would  not  have  explained  to  any 
one.  He  had  not  seen  Harry  Frankland 
since  they  were  both  boys  ;  but  he  had  never 
got  over  the  youthful  sense  of  rivalry  and 
opposition  which  had  sent  him  skimming 
over  the  waters  of  the  Holy  Loch  to  save  the 
boy  who  was  his  born  rival  and  antagonist. 
Was  this  the  day  of  their  encounter  and  con- 
flict which  had  come  at  last  ? 


The  Coal  Strata  and  Internal  Heat  of 
THE  Earth. — Mr.  M'Clean,  the  new  president  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  his  address, 
says  on  this  subject :  "  We  may  consider  our 
coal  mines  to  be  practically  inexhaustible,  and 
that  we  have  not  to  fear  any  deficiency  in  quan- 
tity arising  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  mineral, 
but  rather  the  practical  difficulty  of  obtaining  it 
from  a  great  depth  below  the  surfuie,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  central  heat  of  our  globe,  which,  it 
is  alleged,  will  ultimately,  and  within  a  defined 
and  not  distant  period,  reduce  the  production  to 
a  limited  supply.  Much  may  be  said  in  support 
of  the  theory  of  central  heat,  but  I  think  undue 
importance  has  been  given  to  it,  as  a  diflficulty  in 
mining  operations.  A  comparatively  thin  coat- 
ing of  clay,  or  fire-bricks,  surrounding  a  blast 
furnace  filled  with  molten  iron,  affords  such  pro- 
tection that  the  hand  may  be  placed  without  in- 
convenience on  the  outer  surface  of  the  brick- 
work ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any 


internal  heat  can  penetrate  through  the  crust  of 
the  earth — estimated  to  be  thirty-four  miles  in 
thickness — so  as  to  interfere  with  the  tempera- 
ture at  the  comparatively  small  depth  from  the 
surface  at  which  mining  operations  are  carried 
on.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  heat,  which  un- 
doubtedly exists  in  some  mines,  arises,  not  from 
central  heat,  but  from  superincumbent  pressure, 
and  defective  ventilation.  The  gases  in  the  coal 
are  highly  compressed,  and,  when  liberated  by 
mining  operations,  are  at  a  high  temperature  ; 
but  we  know  that  with  large  shafts  air  may  be 
conveyed  to  any  depth  that  has  yet  been  reached 
in  mining  operations,  without,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  altering  its  temperature.  I  therefore 
think  that  the  time  when  we  shall  experience  a 
want  of  coal,  arising  from  exhaustion,  or  from 
difficulties  occasioned  by  the  depth  of  the  mines, 
or  an  excess  of  temperature,  need  not  at  present 
in  any  way  influence  our  conduct  in  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  that  important  mineral. — 
Builder. 
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Correspondence  : — Burial  of  Colored  People. — A  colored  woman  whose  mother  was  a  slave 
to  my  wife's  mother  died  at  my  house.  I  proposed  to  bury  her  in  our  own  lot  in  the  cemctei'y,  but 
was  refused  by  the  trustees,  who  asserted  that  no  other  cemetery  allows  it.  Please  ascertain  the 
fact  as  relates  to  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery. 

The  note  from  your  friend,  Mr.  Parsons,  astonished  me.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  there  are 
at  least  two  colored  persons  who  own  lots  in  Mount  Auburn.  Several  have  been  buried  in  the 
public  lots  there  side  by  side  with  whites  ;  and  recently  a  favorite  black  servant  was  buried  with 
the  family  she  had  served.     In  no  case  have  I  ever  known  an  objection  to  be  suggested. 

Darby  Vassal  was  a  highly  respected  and  intelligent  negro,  in  his  childhood  a  slave  in  the  Vassal 
family,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  oldest  member  of  the  church  in  Brattle  Squai'e  ;  his  re- 
mains were  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  the  Vassal  family,  under  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Cambridge. 

A  shoit  time  fcince  there  wex'e  some  who  so  hated  the  negro  that  they  were  unwilling  they  should 
fight  and  die  for  us.  Most  have  overcome  their  scruples  as  to  this,  and  I  supposed  all  were  willing 
that  they  should  be  decently  buried.  No  animosity  so  hard  to  conquer  as  that  toward  those  we 
have  wronged. 

George   William   Bond, 
Treasurer  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery. 
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GOLD  AND  ME.  CHASE. 

Gold  running  up  ten  per  cent,  in  a  single  day  ! 

Nobody  has  been  more  favorable  to  Mr.  Chase 
than  we.  Rejoicing  in  his  clear  views  as  to  the 
real  adversa-ry  in  the  field,  we  have  also  believed 
that  he  felt  the  necessity  of  liberating  us  from 
the  tyranny  of  Corporation  Currency. 

The  State  Banks  made  no  opposition.  The 
course  was  clear  before  the  Secretai-y.  He  had 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  continue  his  popular  loan 
till  it  had  absorbed  the  redundance  of  the  Legal- 
Tender  Notes  ;  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
Country  and  with  Congress  to  hasten  a  large 
Taxation,  which  should  first  lay  hold  on  Imports, 
and  extend  to  Direct  Taxation  as  rapidly  as  it 
could  be  organized  ;  and  at  once  to  introduce 
Specie  payments,  by  issuing  in  payments  of  Inter- 
est, Gold  drafts  on  the  Treasury  payable  in  New 
York.  Of  such  notes  there  would  have  been  a 
gradual  extension  and  an  ultimate  substitution 
for  the  legal-tender  notes,  and  a  Sinking  Fund 
(as  we  have  heretofore  shown) ,  which  would  in  a 
generation  or  two  have  paid  off  the  National 
Debt. 

Instead  of  this,  he  has  spent  his  own  time  and 
that  of  Congress  in  elaborating  an  intricate,  com- 
plicated system  of  Pet  Banks,  far  worse  than 
their  predecessors.  It  is  a  scheme  for  giving  up 
eighteen  millions  of  Interest.  Eighteen  millions 
a  year  for  nothing  !  Unable  to  find  any  rational 
solution  of  such  a  course,  the  commercial  world 
has  lost  confidence  in  the  Secretary  himself. 

The  Pet  Banks  cannot  have  credit  with  the 
countiy.  Their  notes  will  be  current  because 
the  Government  endorses  them.  The  notes  of 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  would  do  just  as  well 
with  the  same  endorsement.  When  a  man  re- 
ceives one  of  these  notQS,  he  does  not  look  to  see 
whether  it  was  issued  through  No.  1,  or  No.  999 
of  the  "  National  Banks."  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  have  not  even  their  individual  credit  to 
take  care  of. 

The  only  objection  which  we  know  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  made  to  his  best  offspring,  the  Na- 
tional currency,  is  to  suggest  the  probability  of 
another  Howell  Cobb  in  office.  This  objection 
applies  equally  to  all  Paper  Currency,  and  espe- 
cially to  that  of  the  Pet  Banks,  which  is  covered 
by  an  impenetrable  cloud,  defying  all  responsi- 
bility. 

With  all  the  tender  reticence  of  the  press  and 
of  the  commercial  community,  it  is  evident  that 
the  counti'y  is  opposed  to  the  new  scheme,  and 
that  the  sense  of  Congress  rises  against  it.  It 
may  possibly  be  legalized  notwithstanding,  and 
if  so,  will  furnish  a  sure  ground  of  success  to  the 
Opposition. 

We  ask  attention  to  an  article  sent  to  the  JV. 
Y.  Evening  Post  on  the  7th  of  March  : — 

CURRENCY  AND   FINANCE. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Evening  Post : — 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
Government  has  a  right  to  tax  us  for  all  the 


money  necessary  to  defend  the  life  of  the  n  .t(  ii, 
and  to  do  this  directly  or  indirectly  as  m-Ay 
most  expedient. 

Perhaps  it  is  now  nearly  as  clear  that  the  G*.  - 
ernment  has  a  right,  and  that  it  is  its  dvty,  lo 
take  into  its  own  hands  that  important  powt  r  i  i' 
making  paper  money,  which  it  has  for  so  ui my 
years,  by  "  non-user,"  suffered  to  be  usuipul 
by  corporations.  State  or  national. 

And  here  let  us  stop  to  pay  a  deserved  tribute 
to  the  intelligent  patriotism  of  the  banks,  which 
have  done  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  support 
the  Government,  not  only  by  large  loans  at  thort 
notice,  but  by  upholding  the  national  curreney, 
even  though  it  were  likely  to  supplant  their  ov.n 
notes.  It  was  not  unreasonable  to  fear  the  up- 
rising of  selfish  antagonism  on  this  point.  But 
in  this  case  capital  has  wisely  acknowledged  its 
strength  to  consist  in  maintaining  that  govern- 
ment which  stands  between  capital  and  ruin. 

The  true  question  which  we  have  to  consider 
is  this  :  Shall  the  Government  i-eally  take  this 
power  into  its  own  hands,  or  shall  it  repeat 
General  Jackson's  scheme  of  *'  pet  banks,"  and 
inflate  the  currency  by  stimulating  their  issues 
of  notes  ? 

The  Treasury  Department  has  happily  sm 
ceeded  in  making  its  own  notes  the  currency 
the  country,  so  that,  as  Mr.  Gallatin  shows,  th 
legal-tender  notes  last  May  were  four  hundre 
millions  and  the  bank  notes  less  than  one  hun. 
dred  and  seventy  millions.  In  this  state  o; 
things  the  true  policy  of  the  Secretary  was  t 
reduce  the  currency  as  rapidly  as  it  was  possible, 
by  causing  the  withdrawal  of  the  bank-not 
If  this  could  be  done,  the  premium  on  gold  woul 
lessen,  and  with  it,  and  in  full  proportion,  t 
expenses  of  the  war. 

How  can  this  be  brought  about  without  ii: 
creasing  the  national  currency  ? 

By  raising  money  in  two  ways  :     First,  by 
high  and  prompt  taxation  as  can  be  had  out  o: 
Congress  ;  and  second,  by  borrowing  enough  ti 
meet  the  deficiency  at  whatever  rate  of  inter 
shall  be  necessary  to  bring  it  in  season. 

Having  made  use  of  the  experience  of  Englan 
as  to  currency,  and  having  successfully  followed 
the  example  of  France  as  to  popular  loans,  all 
that  was  necessary  was  to  go  on  with  our  fortu- 
nate experience,  which  had  gained  for  the  Sec- 
retary so  much  reputation  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home. 

The  six  per  cent,  loan,  called  five-twenties, 
would  bring  in  (if  anything  could)  enough 
money  when  added  to  the  taxes.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  continue  that  system,  which 
proved  to  be  so  efficient.  The  whole  of  the  sav- 
ings of  the  people,  from  the  banker  down  to  ih 
chamber-maid,  would  freely  have  continued 
be  invested  in  that  loan. 

To  borrow  money  at  a  reduced  rate  of  interea 
(if  that  should  be  found  practicable)  is  of  llttl 
importance  compared  with  keeping  down  th 
principal  of  the  debt  and  the  premium  on  gold 
by  a  prompt  reduction  of  the  currency. 

Having  endeavored,  as  briefly  as  possible,  t 
indicate  the  true  points  of  this  great  controversy' 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  further  discussed   b^- 
New  York  statesmen.  Boston. 


LIFE    AND    TIMES    OF    ST.    BERNARD. 
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From  The  London  Quarterly  Review.   [  Methodist .  ] 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Saint  Bernard,  Abbot 
of  C/airvaux,  a.d.  1091-1153.  By  James 
Cotter  Morison,  M.  A.,  LiDColn  College, 
Oxford.  London:  Chapman  and  Hall. 
18G3. 

The  name  of  Bernard,  stripped  of  all  ap- 
<:  pendages  that  might  challenge  controversy, 
belongs  to  the  company  of  those  Christians 
)f  an  obscurer  day  whose  characters  have 
passed  the  severe  ordeal  of  the  common  in- 
stinct of  Christendom.  S,uch  a  catholic  roll 
there  is,  composed  of  men  the  divine  virtues 
l  of  whose  religion  plead  irresistibly  against 
^  the  judgment  which  would  remember  their 
;  liuman  errors,  and  the  fragrance  of  whose 
memory  still  lingers  in  the  house  of  God  long 
after  the  stained  earthen  vessel  that  held  the 
i  precious  ointment  has  been  broken  and  for- 
gotten. To  this  genuine  hagiology  all  ages, 
even  the  darkest,  have  contributed;  it  has 
been  reinforced  from  the  most  arid  regions  of 
Christ's  allegiance.  Some  have  entered  it  in 
virtue  of  a  sanctity  the  lustre  of  which  no 
dogmatic  offence,  no  tincture  of  superstition, 
no  alloy  of  infirmity,  could  avail  effectually 
to  dim ;  some  in  virtue  of  writings  which 
have  solidly  enriched  Christian  theology,  not- 
withstanding many  abatements  of  error  ;  some 
in  virtue  of  services  rendered  to  their  own 
generation,  which  have  made  all  future  gener- 
ations their  debtors  ;  while  a  few,  with  Au- 
gustin  at  their  head,  base  their  claims  upon 
these  three  testimonies  combined.  This  com- 
pany, forming  a  line  of  light  from  apostolic 
times  to  our  own,  has  received  a  canonization 
truer  and  more  authoritative  than  any  mere 
:  ecclesiastical  conclave  could  confer  ;  and,  thus 
[Sanctioned,  they  command  the  reverence  of 
all  "  whose  judgment  is  just."  To  the 
reader  of  the  Church's  mingled  history  the 
consciousness  of  their  existence,  diffused 
through  the  centuries,  is  an  unspeakable  re- 
lief. It  gives  unity  and  consistency  to  what 
otherwise  would  be  an  all  but  inexplicable 
chaos.  It  sheds  radiance  on  what  would 
otherwise  be  all  but  hopelessly  dark.  It  gives 
the  thoughtful  Christian  strength  to  traverse 
the  wearisome  annals,  and  to  encounter  with- 
out dismay  all  their  perils  to  his  faith.  The 
i  roll  which,  spread  before  every  other  reader, 
is  written  within  and  without  with  lamenta- 
tions and  mourning  and  woe,  is  seen  in  the 
light  of  this  consciousness  to  be  nowhere  with- 
out its  records  of  true  religion ;  so  read,  it 


becomes,  like  Ezekiel's  book,  n^  honey  in  ti  « 
mouth  for  sweetness.  This  simple  confidence 
makes  all  Christian  antiquity  in  a  very  pre- 
cious and  peculiar  sense  its  own. 

Bernard  of  Cluirvaux  has  an  undeniable 
right  to  take  high  rank  amongst  these  elect 
names  of  Catholic  Christendom.  His  piety, 
his  writings,  and  his  acts  form  in  his  favor  a 
triple  plea,  which  has  been  admitted  to  be 
sufficient  by  men  in  all  Christian  communions. 
Perhaps  no  one  of  these  three  claims  would 
of  itself  have  sufficed  to  raise  him  to  a  very 
high  position,  or  to  anything  approach ing  the 
rank  which  he  now  holds  in  general  estima- 
tion. His  religion  was  undoubtedly  real,  his 
devotion  fervent  and  sustained  ;  but  his  piety 
never  disengaged  itself  from  some  of  the  de- 
fects which  clung  to  the  typ  leal  sanctity  of 
his  times.  Moreover,  in  an  age  which  pro- 
duced Anselm,  Bruno,  Malachy,  Norbert, 
Peter  the  Venerable,  and  some  others,  Ber- 
nard was  not  pre-eminent.  His  sanctity  alone 
would  not  have  marked  him  out  for  such  con- 
spicuous honor.  Nor  are  the  writings  which 
won  him  the  title  of  the  "Last  of  the  Father." 
of  such  a  character,  on  the  whole,  as  to  place 
him  among  the  first  Christian  names,  or  in  any 
position  of  superiority  to  several  other  mediae- 
val divines  that  might  be  mentioned.  His 
literary  remains  alone  would  not  have  won 
him  his  peculiar  celebrity.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  his  influence  upon  his  times.  It  was 
indeed  that  of  a  master-spirit,  and  generally, 
though  not  always,  exerted  for  good.  But 
had  his  fame  rested  solely  on  his  public 
achievements,  it  would  have  been  only  that 
of  the  most  commanding  mind  in  the  degen- 
erate intervals  between  Hildebrand  and  Inno- 
cent. Hemmed  in  by  these  two  greater  names, 
his  own  would  have  been  far  less  conspicuous 
than  it  is.  But  Bernard's  claims  to  the  re- 
spect of  the  general  Christian  world  rest  upon 
the  combination  of  three  elements  which  have 
very  rarely  co-existed.  Such  a  personal  char- 
acter, such  a  life  of  unwearied  energy,  and 
such  a  legacy  of  Christian  writings,  form  a 
union  in  his  historical  person  which  few  other 
names  present. 

This  variety  of  interest  has  made  the  life 
and  times  of  Bernard  a  very  favorite  subject 
of  biography.  Besides  the  original  memoirs 
which  always  accompany  his  works,  P'rench, 
German, and  English  monographs,  have  in  suc- 
cession, made  him  thfeir  hero.  Of  the  French, 
the  Abbe  Rattisbonne's  and  M.  Montalcm- 
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bert's  are  the  best  known,  and  the  most  com- 
plete. Singularly  different  in  treatment,  but 
very  much  more  exhaustive  and,  to  the  hard 
student,  satisfactory,  is  Neander's  volume, 
which  the  English  reader  may  find  ably  re- 
produced in  the  translation  published  by  Miss 
Wrench  some  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Mori- 
son  is  the  latest  writer  whose  pen  has  been 
attracted  to  the  subject.  He  has  given  us  a 
clear,  straightforward ,  and  scholarly  narrative, 
which  he  has  made  very  interesting  and  valu- 
able by  carefully  selected  extracts  illustrative 
of  the  development  of  Bernard's  character 
and  worth.  These  Mr.  Morison  has  thought 
more  valuable  than  a  crowd  of  historical  de- 
tails or  philosophical  disquisitions.  Much 
that  a  more  ambitious  v^riter  would  have  at- 
tempted to  do  for  the  reader,  Mr.  Morison 
has  left  the  reader  to  do  for  himself.  He  has, 
however,  some  rather  vigorous  philosophizing 
here  and  there,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 
Bernard  was  born  a.d.,  1091 ;  he  took  the 
vows  in  the  Monastery  of  Citeaux  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three ;  two  years  afterward  he  founded 
Clairvaux;  and  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  he  re- 
mained, declining  all  preferments,  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  until  his  death  a.d.  1153. 
■  His  father,  Tesselin,  was  a  Burgundian 
knight,  who  honestly,  though  in  a  rough 
fashion,  strove  to  serve  God  in  arms.  It  is 
enough  to  say  of  him  that  he  never  failed  to 
make  himself  terrible  to  the  enemies  of  his 
liege  lord,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  that 
he  had  enough  of  self-command  and  the  fear 
of  God  to  decline  a  duel, — in  those  days  no 
slight  test  of  both.  His  mother,  Alith,  made 
Fontaines  Castle  a  monastic  institution  in  all 
but  the  name ;  she  dedicated  her  seven  sons 
and  her  one  daughter  to  God  when  they  were 
born  ;  but  Bernard,  her  third  son,  she  seems 
to  have  devoted  in  a  special  manner.  Her 
sedulous  training,  which  never  lost  sight  of 
his  probable  future  vocation,  was  followed  up 
by  a  course  of  instruction  in  a  college  of  secu- 
lar priests  at  Chatillon.  They  sent  him  back 
in  his  nineteenth  year  thoroughly  equipped 
in  the  Trivium^ — grammar,  rhetoric,  dialec- 
tics,— with  a  good  grounding  in  theology,  and 
with  a  strong  passion  for  literature  generally. 
But  his  good  mother  died  at  this  juncture, 
before  she  could  see  the  fruit  of  the  seed  she 
had  sown.  Bernard  was  brought  under  other 
influences.  He  did  not  enter  passively  upon 
the  career  for  which  his  mother's  instruction 
and  his  subsequent  education  had  prepared 


him  ;  temptations  arose  that  made  his  vuuv- 
tion  the  result  of  personal  and  resolute  choice. 

Three  paths  opened  invitingly  before  hira. 
The  first  led  into  the  world  of  arms.  '  To  the 
martial  excitement  kindled  by  the  victories 
of  the  first  Crusade — the  news  of  whicli  flying 
through  Europe  was  amongst  his  earliest  re- 
membrances— he  was  by  no  means  insensible. 
The  man  who  wrote  so  much  about  war,  and 
sent  so  many  scores  of  thousands  out  to  fight 
in  the  East,  must  have  had  within  him  as  a 
youth  something  that  would  respond  tu  the 
voice  from  the  camp.  That  camp,  too,  waH 
very  near  ;  his  father  and  all  his  brothers, 
were,  with  the  duke,  engaged  in  be8iegin<^ 
the  Castle  of  Grancy  at  the  time  of  his  return 
from  the  cloister  school.  Young  Bernard  was, 
like  David,  the  exception  in  his  father's  house 
to  the  law  of  military  service  ;  but  his  broth- 
ers, unlike  David's,  urged  him  by  every  ar- 
gument to  join  them  in  their  career  of  glory. 
Failing  in  this,  they  strove  to  kindle  his  liter- 
ary ardor.  Paris,  not  far  off,  was  at  that 
time  the  scene  of  dialectical  contests  scarcely 
less  exciting  than  the  Crusades.  Crowds] 
were  pouring  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  wit-| 
ness  the  encounters  of  William  of  Champt^auxi 
and  the  wonderful  Peter  Abelard.  This  most 
accomplished  of  all  lecturers  and  disputants  i 
was  then,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  in  the  full  flush 
of  his  renown  :  he  had  overcome  the  first  dia- ; 
lectician  of  the  age  in  open  court,  and  was! 
fast  gathering  round  him,  by  an  unexampled 
fascination,  all  the  young  spirits  who  were] 
not  abroad  in  the  wars.  This  to  Bernard,, 
fresh  from  his  studies,  and  filled  with  irre- 
pressible yearnings  for  action,  was  a  stronger 
temptation  than  the  camp.  But  the  tempta- 
tion— for  such  he  deemed  it — was  overcome  ; 
and  the  meeting  of  Bernard  and  x\belard  was 
reserved  for  another  crisis.  Meanwhile,  the 
image  of  his  mother,  the  memory  of  her 
prayers,  was  never  absent  from  his  thoughts. 
The  bells  of  the  neighboring  convent  perpetu- 
ally pleaded  in  her  name  on  behalf  of  the  third 
course  which  lay  before  him.  The  conflict 
was  severe,  and  all  the  more  so  as  his  passions 
were  beginning  to  require  a  stern  repression. 
But  one  day,  when  he  was  going,  irresolute 
and  deeply  troubled,  to  his  brothers  in  the 
camp,  he  entered  a  church  by  the  wayside  ; 
there  he  prayed  earnestly  for  pardon,  peace, 
and  direction,  and  came  out  with  an  unalter- 
able resolution  to  take  the  monastic  vows. 

The  language  in   which  he  describes  hie 
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•'  conversion  "  would  scarcely  sound  unfamil- 
iar even  to  a  Methodist  ear.  And  the  sure 
result  of  a  true  conversion  followed.  He  be- 
gan at  once  to  labor  zealously  for  the  salva- 
tion of  all  around  hira.  It  was  now  his  turn 
to  be  the  aggressor  :  and  such  was  the  vigor 
of  his  attack,  such  the  ascendency  he  began 
already  to  exercise  over  men,  that  in  a  very 
short  time  he  had  a  little  band  of  thirty,  in- 
cluding all  his  brothers,  at  his  disposal,  whom 
he  led  to  a  retreat  at  Chatillon,  in  order 
to  a  six  months'  probation  for  monastic  life. 
Apart  from  the  fundamental  error,  that  re- 
ligious perfection  implied  the  monastic  vows, 
and  that  in  no  other  way  could  God  be  fully 
served  and  the  world  fully  forsaken,  this  was 
a  notable  triumph,  and  a  noble  earnest  of  a 
spiritual  influence  that  scarcely  ever  met  with 
disappointment.  That  triumph  was  com- 
plete when,  in  due  time,  his  father  and  his 
only  sister  succumbed,  and  the  whole  gener- 
ation of  his  kindred  were  safe  within  monas- 
tic walls. 

A  monastery  was  chosen  which  at  that 
time  most  strictly  maintained  the  Benedictine 
rule.  Citeaux  was  in  its  first  love,  being 
only  in  the  fifteenth  year  from  its  founda- 
tion ;  and  Stephen  Harding,  its  third  abbot, 
had  everything  in  his  character  to  attract  an 
earnest  spirit  like  Bernard's.  His  singular 
administrative  abilities,  however,  and  his  sin- 
cere piety  had  not  proved  sufficient  to  keep 
the  monastery  from  sinking ;  its  excessive 
austerities  had  kept  out  recruits,  death  had 
thinned  the  original  company,  and  scarcity 
and  disease  bade  fair  to  bring  it  down  to  ex- 
tinction. Just  then  Bernard  and  his  thirty 
arrived  :  the  decline  of  Citeaux  was  arrested, 
and  its  prosperity  soon  became  the  wonder 
of  Christendom. 

During  his  novitiate,  the  young  monk 
practised  austerities  which  all  but  ruined 
his  constitution, — austerities  which  were  af- 
terwards matter  of  regret  to  himself.  He 
set  out  with  the  intention  of  testing  the  vir- 
tue of  asceticism  to  the  uttermost.  With 
what  ardor  he  was  likely  to  pursue  the  task 
of  keeping  under,  or  rather  outraging,  his 
body,  we  may  judge  from  the  fact,  recorded 
by  himself,  that  he  once  in  earlier  years  pun- 
ished a  single  forbidden  glance  by  instantly 
plunging  himself  up  to  the  neck  in  a  pool  of 
water  crusted  with  ice.  For  any  ordinary 
devotee  the  Benedictine  rule,  as  restored  at 
Citeaux,  might  have  been  rigid  enough.     It 


exacted  the  utmostamount  of  service  that  body 
and  soul  could  render,  from  the  two  o'clock 
matins  to  the  eight  o'clock  complines.  It  re- 
duced the  gratification  of  tlie  appetite  to  the 
lowest  point  consistent  with  active  life.  It 
cut  off  all  the  superfluities,  all  the  amenities, 
and  many  of  the  necessaries  of  daily  exist- 
ence. It  filled  the  day,  and  most  of  the 
night,  with  work  and  prayer.  But  all  was 
not  enough  for  this  young  aspirant  after  per- 
fection .  Bernard !  why  art  thou  here  7  why 
art  thou  here?  was  the  question  that  always 
rung  in  his  ears  ;  and  the  answer  was.  To 
subdue  the  flesh.  He  determined  to  get  the 
victory  at  once  and  forever  over  every  incli- 
nation of  sense.  He  would  settle  the  dispute 
at  once  and  forever  between  tlie  flesh  and 
the  spirit.  He  gradually  lost  all  relish  for 
food,  having  learned  the  art  of  swallowing 
without  tasting  what  the  necessity  of  living 
obliged  him  to  eat.  The  fear  of  fainting  was 
usually  his  sole  monition  to  take  nourish- 
ment, which  seemed  rather  to  defer  death 
than  sustain  life.  To  night  and  sleep  his 
rash  religion  was  a  woful  enemy  :  sleepers 
he  regarded  as  dead  ;  8le<'p,  as  time  lost ;  and 
his  vigils  commonly  lasted  nearly  through 
the  night.  All  the  time  that  was  not  occu- 
pied in  labor  was  spent  in  ecstatic  contem- 
plation. The  occasional  company  of  his 
worldly  friends  was  to  him  a  source  of  great 
disquiet.  Finding  that  these  visits  dulled 
the  ardor  of  his  morning  prayers,  he  filled 
his  ears  with  little  wads  of  flax ;  and  thus 
was  able  to  speak  to  the  edification  of  his 
visitors  without  hearing  their  idle  words. 
All  this  was  part  of  a  wonderful  experiment, 
— an  experiment  which,  had  it  succeeded, 
would  have  won  its  perfection  at  the  expense 
of  life  and  all  life's  usefulness.  But  the  ex- 
periment failed  ;  not  through  any  diminution 
in  the  young  monk's  vigor  of  will,  but  be- 
cause he  was  saved  by  others  from  consum- 
mating the  ruin  which  such  a  perversion  of 
the  laws  both  of  nature  and  of  grace  would 
have  involved. 

But  we  are  anticipating.  It  is  pleasant 
to  turn  from  this  sad  picture  to  two  redeem- 
ing circumstances  in  the  account  of  Bernard's 
early  monastic  life, — his  constant  communion 
with  external  nature,  and  his  profound  study 
of  the  Scriptures.  For,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, this  daily,  hourly,  perpetual  sacrifice 
of  the  flesh  was  offered  up  amidst  all  tire  love- 
liness of  the  most  beautiful  of  sequestered 
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valleys.  Whenever  he  was  not  engaged  in 
the  choir,  he  was  alone  under  the  trees,  with 
the  Bible  in  his  hands.  "  Trust,"  he  said  to 
one  of  his  pupils,  "  one  who  has  had  great  ex- 
perience. You  will  find  something  far  greater 
in  the  woods  than  vou  will  in  books.  Stones 
and  trees  will  teach  you  what  you  will  never 
learn  from  masters.  Do  not  the  mountains 
drop  sweetnefis?  the  hills  run  with  milk  and 
honey,  and  the  valleys  stand  thick  with 
corn?"  He  was  accustomed  to  say,  that 
whatever  knowledge  he  had  of  the  Scriptures 
he  had  acquired  chiefly  in  meditation  and 
prayer  in  the  woods  and  fields  ;  and  that 
beeches  and  oaks  had  ever  been  his  best 
teachers  on  the  word  of  God.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  this  unconscious  infidelity 
to  his  ascetic  principles;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  exagor^'rate  the  curative  and  redeeming  in- 
fluence  of  this  fervent  communion  with  the 
word  of  God  amidst  his  most  beautiful 
works. 

Citeaux  soon  became  famous.  The  exam- 
ple of  Bernard's  family  was  followed  by  such 
numbers,  that  in  the  course  of  two  years  two 
successive  ofishoots  had  established  themselves 
elsewhere,  and  a  third  became  necessary. 
Stepiien  Harding  had  seen  from  the  beginning 
what  kind  of  a  youth  Providence  had  sent 
liim.  He  never  forgot  the  day  when  a  young 
man  of  twenty-three,  with  his  earnest  spirit 
gleaming  through  his  emaciated  frame,  had 
brought  thirty  powerful  recruits  with  him 
to  the  cloister  gates,  nil  of  them  the  fruits 
of  his  single  labors.  To  the  rest  of  the  breth- 
ren Bernard  did  not  appear  a  likely  man  to 
be  the  head  of  a  new  community, — a  post 
which  would  require  gifts  that  none  but 
Stephen  discerned  in  him  ;  they  felt,  too,  that 
they  could  badly  spare  their  young  saint ; 
but  the  abbot  sent  him  forth  with  nothing 
but  a  cross  in  his  hand,  and  twelve  monks, 
to  pitch  their  tent  on  a  spot  of  ground  given 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Earl  of  Troyes.  On- 
ward these  thirteen  went,  till  at  the  distance 
of  some  hundred  miles  they  halted  in  a  spot 
wliich  had  formerly  been  notorious  as  the 
haunt  of  robbers  ;  but  which  from  this  day 
exchanged  the  name  of  the  Valley  of  Absin- 
the, or  Wormwood,  for  that  of  Pleasant  Val- 
ley, ClaravaUis,  or  Clairvaux.  There,  with 
the  help  of  the  people  around,  they  con- 
stiacted  their  rude  fobric, — chapel,  dormi- 
tory, refoctoiy,  all  in  one. — to  be  replaced  in 
due   time   by    much   grander  buildings.     A 


rougher  sanctuary  they  could  not  have ;  and 
their  early  trials  were  very  severe.  They 
were  often  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity, 
to  beech-nuts  and  roots,  and  almost  to  star- 
vation. The  new  abbot,  moreover,  was  at 
first  very  severe,  until  the  despondency  of 
his  company  warned  him  to  avoid  excess. 
But  his  courageous  faith  overcame  all  obsta- 
cles ;  and,  after  the  bitterness  of  the  first  win- 
ter, Clairvaux  became  famous,  and  was 
thronged  with  occupants  of  new  cells.  Ber- 
nard was  ordained  abbot  by  William  of  Cham- 
peaux,  now  Bishop  of  Chalons. 

The  good  bishop  conceived  a  regard  fur  the 
young  enthusiast,  which  ripened  into  the  clos- 
est friendship,  and  helped  to  heal  the  wound 
inflicted  by  his  former  treacherous  pupil, 
Abelard.  He  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
sincerity,  fervor,  and  talents  of  the  new  ab- 
bot ;  but  his  fears  were  excited  by  the  ema- 
ciation of  his  frame,  bearing  testimony  as  it 
did  to  the  desperation  of  his  asceticism.  He 
took  a  sudden  and  wise  resolution.  He  went 
to  the  next  chapter  at  Citeaux,  obtained  per- 
mission to  govern  Bernard  for  one  year  as  his 
superior,  and  returned  to  Clairvaux  with  the 
signs  of  authority  in  his  hands.  The  young 
ruler  must  needs  submit.  He  was  lodged  in 
a  separate  dwelling,  put  in  charge  of  a  phy- 
sician, and  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  a 
healthier  and  wiser  man.  He  renewed,  indeed, 
his  severities  ;  but  there  was  in  them  from  this 
time  more  of  reason  and  less  of  fanaticism. 
And  to  this  enforced  year  of  common  sense 
we  may,  perhaps,  attribute  the  saner  tone  of 
Bernard's  mind  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

At  this  point  ^rnard's  highest  earthly 
preferment  was  attained.  No  persuasion 
ever  availed  to  make  him  change  his  abode, 
or  seek  any  higher  dignity.  The  way  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  honor  was  open  to  him  ; 
but  he  had  none  of  that  kind  of  ambition. 
He  resisted  the  still  stronger  temptation  to 
associate  his  own  name  with  a  new  order. 
He  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  head 
of  the  Cistercians  through  life ;  and,  what- 
ever ascendency  he  acquired  over  kings,  em- 
perors, and  popes,  he  remained  to  the  last  a 
"  man  under  authority."  For  nearly  forty 
years  he  was  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  ;  during  the 
latter  half  of  that  time  he  was  confessedly 
the  master  spirit  of  Christendom  ;  and  dur- 
ing the  earlier  twelve  or  fifteen  years  he  was 
intently  acquiring  Influence,  and  gradually 
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pniking  that  influence  felt  in  always  widen- 
in"  circles.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  found 
oi;t  in  due  time  the  secret  of  his  power,  and 
■Aas  neither  slow  nor  very  scrupulous  in  us- 
wg;  it.  But  the  government  pf  his  little  flock, 
correspondence  with  the  outer  world,  and  the 
compusition  of  a  few  of  his  works,  fill  up  the 
record  of  these  earlier  and  less  public  years. 
The  annals  of  the  monastic  orders  furnish 
no  example  of  monkhood  which  can  be 
spoken  of  with  more  respect  than  Clairvaux, 
while  under  Bernard's  government.  Many 
reasons  conspired  to  make  it  a  favorable  and, 
perhaps,  almost  an  exceptional  specimen  of 
cloister  life.  In  the  fii'st  place,  it  was  a  new 
establishment,  and  founded  at  a  time  vvhcn 
the  monastic  institute  was  renewing  its  youth 
in  Germany  and  France,  throwing  off  some 
of  its  worst  abuses,  and  reverting  to  the  origi- 
nal principles  of  its  constitution.  These  new 
establishments  were  indeed  doomed  by  an  in- 
evitable law  to  pass  through  all  the  cycles  of 
wealth,  luxury,  corruption,  and  degradation  ; 
but  the  Cistercian  order  was  as  yet  pure,  and 
during  Bernard's  days  showed  no  very  evi- 
dent signs  of  decay.  The  personal  character 
of  the  young  abbot  contributed  largely  to 
this.  After  making  every  allowance  for  the 
•nthusiastic  extravagance  of  his  admirers, 
we  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  wonderful 
charm  of  a  devotion  which  at  this  period  fas- 
cinated every  one  who  came  within  its  influ- 
ence, and  those  most  who  marked  it  most 
closely.  Habitual  communion  with  the  word 
ofGod,  andthe  almost  ceaseless  contempla- 
tion of  the  Saviour,  in  a  retirement  which 
the  turmoils  of  Christendom  had  not  yet  dis- 
turbed, invested  his  daily  life  w^ith  a  sacred- 
ness  and  dignity  that  none  could  resist.  The 
interior  economy,  also,  of  the  monastery  was 
healthy  in  its  tone.  Work  —  agricultural 
without  and  literary  within — alternated  M'ith 
devotion  ;  while  hard  fare  and  little  sleep 
gave  every  advantage  to  such  as  were  bent  on 
an  earnest,  religious  life.  It  is  true  that  we 
seek  in  vain  for  the  external  charities  toward 
man  which  are,  after  all,  the  very  best  assist- 
Jinces  to  private  devotion, — indeed,  the  es- 
sential complement  of  a  perfect  piety  toward 
Gt)d.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  picture 
tlms  presented  leaves  on  the  mind  the  im- 
pression of  an  introverted,  self-involved,  and 
necessarily  morbid  religion,  which,  profess- 
edly aiming  at  the  annihilation  of  self,  is  too 
lui.ch  alone  with  self,  too  much  occupied  with 


self,  to  attain  to  the  perfect  realization  of 
that  glorious  idea.  This  is  the  essential  vice 
of  the  system,  the  ineradicable  root  of  bitter- 
ness which  has  always  baffled  the  husbandry 
of  the  most  sincere  and  earnest  monk  who 
ever  cultivated  the  monastic  soil.  Against 
this,  it  may  be  regarded  as  hopeless  to  ap- 
peal to  many  undeniable  advantages  to  so- 
ciety which  flowed  from  the  institute,  espe- 
cially in  the  Middle  Ages.  But,  certain  it  is 
that  whatever  advantages  may  be  pleaded  on 
its  behalf  were  to  be  found,  and  in  their  least 
objectionable  form,  in  the  monastery  of  Clair- 
vaux. It  was  a  refuge  for  many  turbulent 
spirits,  whom  perhaps  no  other  form  of  re- 
ligion would  have  attracted  ;  it  was  a  school 
of  the  best  religious  education  and  discipline 
the  age  could  afford  ;  and  it  was  tlie  centre 
of  observation  from  which  the  world  without 
might  be  watched  by  a  reformer  always  ready 
to  send  forth  his  vigorous  protests.  A  few 
remarks  on  each  of  these  particulars  will  lead 
us  onward  in  our  narrative. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  monastic  in- 
stitute was  that  of  providing  for  earnest 
Christians  a  retreat  where  God  could  be 
served  in  what  was  thought  to  be  the  perfect 
ideal  of  the  Christian  life.  The  common  fold 
of  the  church  was  not  sufficiently  secluded, 
or  sufficiently  sacred,  to  satisfy  the  unnatural 
and  exaggerated  ambition  of  the  early  as- 
cetics. They  therefore  invented  a  sanctuary 
within  the  sanctuary  ;  they  enclosed  a  gar- 
den which  the  Scripture  never  enclosed  ;  and 
thought  they  found  there  a  fountain  sealed 
from  the  mass  even  of  their  fellow-Christians. 
In  short,  the  cloister  became  to  the  society 
what  his  cell  had  been  to  the  anchorite, — a 
church  within  the  church,  a  refuge  for  the 
seekers  of  perfection  which  should  be  to  the 
baptized  community  what  the  baptized  com- 
munity was  to  the  world.  Hence  the  assumjc 
tion  of  the  monkish  vows  was  actually  termed 
a  second  baptism  ;  and  we  find  Bernard  him- 
self tlms  explaining  the  term  :  "  The  mo- 
nastic discipline  has  earned  this  prerogative, 
to  be  called  a  second  baptism,  as  I  think,  be- 
cause of  the  perfect  renunciation  of  the  world, 
and  the  singular  excellence  of  the  spiritual 
life,  which,  exalted  above  all  other  kinds  of 
human  life,  makes  its  professors  and  lovers 
like  angels,  and  unlike  men  ;  and  as  in  bap- 
tism, so  in  the  second  regeneration,  as  it  were, 
of  this  resolution,  we  emerge  from  darkness 
into  light."    So  rooted  was   the  notion   of 
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the  meritorious  virtue  of  this  interior  Chris- 
tendom that  many  who  would  not  enter  it  at 
once  enrolled  themselves  as  fratrcs  adscripti 
in  the  most  celebrated  orders,  thus  obtaining 
a  special  interest  in  their  prayers ;  reserving 
to  themselves  the  right  of  assuming  the  monk- 
ish habit  at  death,  and  so  passing  into  eter- 
nity through  the  straitest  gate. 

But  when  the  successive  monastic  orders 
degenerated  from  their  unworldly  spirit,  as 
they  invariably  did,  and  the  Regulars  con- 
formed to  the  luxurious  habits  and  hierarchi- 
cal grandeur  of  the  Seculars,  new  foundations 
were  established  as  a  protest  against  them. 
And  these  new  and  more  earnest  institutes 
would,  as  they  successively  arose,  naturally 
attract  the  far  greater  part  of  those  whose 
consciences  were  disturbed  by  their  sins,  or 
whose  spirits  were  fired  with  more  than  or- 
dinary enthusiasm.  Sharp  discipline  was 
the  obvious  refuge  of  those  who  were  arrested 
in  their  career  of  wickedness  by  any  alarming 
providence  of  God,  or  by  any  terrifying  dis- 
course of  man.  Thus  only,  they  were  taught 
to  believe,  they  might  perfect  their  repent- 
ance and  find  absolution.  In  multitudes  of 
cases  the  process  would  simply  end  in  a  mor- 
bid and  ceremonial  Pharisaism.  But  in 
others,  and  especially  in  the  hands  of  such 
men  as  Bernard  and  Norbert,  no  doubt  a 
true  conversion  was  the  result.  Many  a  tur- 
bulent spirit  was  drawn  from  the  confusion 
and  distractions  of  feudal  warfare.  Urged 
by  the  sting  of  conscience,  finding  no  conso- 
lation in  the  worldly  church,  alienated  by 
the  dissolute  lives  of  the  eccular  clergy,  they 
would  throw  themselves  into  the  care  of  such 
men  with  perfect  submission,  and  with  a  sense 
of  infinite  relief. 

The  monastery  was  ordinarily  recruited  in 
two  ways, — by  the  negative  attraction  of  its 
own  fame,  and  by  the  positive  results  of  the 
preaching  of  its  missionaries.  But,  in  the 
case  of  Clairvaux,  the  former  source  of  supply 
was  soon  found  amply  suflBcient.  There  was 
a  perpetual  stream  of  applicants  for  probation, 
flowing  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  without 
any  intermission,  at  least  during  the  forty 
years  of  Bernard's  rule.  But  some  of  the 
most  highly  prized  of  his  converts  were  such 
as  may  be  said  to  have  been  won  by  accident. 
For  instance,  we  read  more  than  once  of  reck- 
less knights  seeking  the  always  ready  hospi- 
tality of  the  monastery,  and  being  made  cap- 
tives for  life  by  the  solemn  influence  of  what 


they  saw  and  heard.     Sometimes  a  stray  pen- 
itent, on  his  way  to  a  pilgrimage, — the  one 
great  rival  of  the  cloister, — would  come  seek- 
ing the  abbot's  blessing,  and  be  persuaded  of 
a  better  way  to  heaven  than  that  which  led 
to   the  East.     Of  one  such  captive  Bernard 
writes,  "  Your  Philip  would  have  travelled 
to  Jerusalem  ;  but  he  hath  discovered  a  nearer 
way ,  and  a  shorter  passage  over  the  great  sea  ; 
he  hath  already,  through  dexterous  seaman- 
ship, reached  the  desired  haven  ;  he  doth  not 
only  contemplate  Jerusalem  with  his  bodily 
eye,  but  is  becomea spiritual  inhabitantthere; 
not  of  that  earthly  Jerusalem  which  is  in  bond- 
age with  her  children  ;  but  of  that  which  is 
free,  even  our  heavenly  mother."     Nor  were 
instances  wanting  in  w^hich  notorious  crimi- 
nals were,  at  the  special  intercession  of  the 
abbot,  reprieved  from  death,  and  transferred 
to  the  cloister  as  a  reformatory.     So  Bernard 
once  met  a  criminal  near  the  gates,  on  his 
way  to  execution  :  seizing  the  halter,  he  led 
the  prisoner  to   the   Count  of  Champagne. 
"  Alas!  venerable  father,"  said  that  noble- 
man, "  how  should  you  believe  it  possible  to 
serve   one  who  has  already  made  himself  a 
very  devil?"     Bernard  replied,  "Think  not 
that  I  would  allow  so  great  a  crime  to  remain 
unpunished.     You  were  about  to  make  him 
taste  the  pains  of  death  for  an  instant ;  but  I 
will  crucify  him,  and  keep  him  in  continual 
chastisement   for  many  years."     The  count 
yielded  the  prisoner,  Bernard  threw  his  own 
cowl  over  him,  and  he  spent  thirty  years  of 
wholesome  penance  at  Clairvaux. 

Although  Bernard  was  emphatically  a"  fish- 
er of  men,"  and  could  not  be  insensible  to  the 
glory  of  presiding  over  a  thronged  commu- 
nity,— the  mother  of  other  flourishing  com- 
munities,— yet  we  do  not  find  that  he  organ- 
ized any  system  of  itinerant  preaching.  He 
did  not,  like  Norbert  and  some  others  of  his 
contemporaries,  travel  ^s  a  missionary,  or  an- 
ticipate the  preaching  friars  of  the  next  age. 
Considering  the  ardor  of  his  zeal,  and  the 
never-failing  power  of  his  oratory  over  all 
classes  and  on  every  subject,  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  achieved  great  results,  had 
he  entered  on  this  course.  To  us  the  absence 
of  the  missionary  spirit,  whether  as  regards 
his  own  influence  personally,  or  the  action  of 
Christendom  at  large,  indicates  a  striking  de- 
fect or  obliquity  in  hischai*acter.  A  remark- 
able example  of  what  he  might  have  effected 
in  this  way  was  furnished  by  the  result  of  a 
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visit  which  he  paid  to  Paris  soon  after  he  be- 
came abbot.  He  went  to  this  metropolis  of 
letters  on  other  business,  but  the  journey  gave 
him  a  glorious  opportunity  of  trying  the  ef- 
fect of  his  preaching  upon  audiences  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  high  stimulant 
of  controversial  dialectics.  Bernard  did  not 
neglect  it.  But  the  first  day's  lecturing  was 
without  any  apparent  fruit.  After  a  night 
of  prayer,  he  renewed  the  attack  ;  the  schools 
listened  tgain  to  his  fervent  unworldly  elo- 
quence. This  time  his  earnest  appeals  as- 
serted their  power,  and  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  carrying  back  with  hira  many  trophies 
of  his  victory.  But  such  aggressions  were 
not  continued :  Bernard's  errands  up  and 
down  Europe  were  not  of  this  kind.  He 
might  not  think  them  needful.  For  Clair- 
vaux  never  failed  of  recruits,  without  any 
mission  agency ;  so  much  so  that  the  migra- 
tions of  her  daughter  communities  soon  be- 
came periodical  seasons  of  exultation.  Be- 
fore his  death ,  he  had  in  his  own  charge  seven 
hundred  monks,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty 
monasteries  elsewhere  owed  their  foundation 
to  his  zeal. 

But  what  was  the  kind  of  discipline  to 
which  these  monks  were  subjected  when  they 
were  won  ?  In  answering  this  question,  we 
have  mainly  to  do  with  the  personal  influence 
of  the  abbot  himself.  And  here  we  must  be- 
gin to  call  in  the  evidence  of  his  writings. 
They  give  us  assurance  that,  amidst  a  multi- 
tude of  errors  which  pervaded  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  Clairvaux,  in  common  with 
the  whole  of  Christendom,  the  staple  of  its 
religious  instruction  was  the  gospel.  Ber- 
nard had  a  firm  hold  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
inward  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  of 
its  only  remedy.  And  we  may  suppose  that 
the  penitential  observances  of  his  cloister 
would  not  be  glaringly  inconsistent  with  the 
following  words  of  his:  "The  superficial 
transparency  of  an  outwardly  pious  course 
cannot  co-exist  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  which 
penetrates  and  dwells  in  the  depths  of  the 
heart.  Is  it  anything  but  the  most  monstrous 
hypocrisy,  to  remove  the  sin  from  the  surface 
instead  of  eradicating  it  from  the  heart? 
Wouldst  thou  behold  a  dwelling  swept  and 
garnished,  and  yet  empty, —  look  at  the  man 
who  hath  confessed  and  forsaken  his  notori- 
ous sins,  and  who  now  moveth  only  with  his 
hands  to  fulfil  the  law,  with  a  mechanical  ac- 
tivity in  which  the  heart  takes  no  part.     Of 


externals,  which  verily  profit  little,  he  fore- 
goes not  One  tittle  ;  but,  while  he.is  straining 
at  a  gnat,  he  swalloweth  a  camel."  And  we 
may  hope  that  for  the  attainment  of  forgive- 
ness and  peace,  his  penitents  would  be  di- 
rected to  him  of  whom  he  thus  speaks  :  "  It  is 
fit  thou  shouldst  believe  that  thy  sins  can  be 
blotted  out  only  by  him  against  whom  alone 
thou  hast  sinned,  and  who  is  exalted  above  r.U 
evil ;  but  yet  to  this  thou  must  add  the  spe- 
cial belief  that  thine  own  particular  sins  are 
forgiven  through  him,  and  that  is  the  witness 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  thine  heart ,  and  thou 
must  also  have  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  within  thee,  touching  eternal  life  ;  that 
thou  shalt  through  God's  grace  attain  the 
same."  And,  as  it  regards  the  practice  of 
godliness,  Bernard's  teaching  at  Clairvaux, 
and  his  extant  writings,  must  have  been  sin- 
gularly discordant,  if  the  love  of  God  was  not 
the  supreme  actuating  principle  in  his  doc- 
trine of  Christian  ethics. 

Over  the  whole  community  Bernard  kept 
holy  and  vigilant  watch.  Whatever  other 
relations  the  abbot  sustained  as  ruler,  the 
pastoral  was  with  him  supreme.  Many  of 
the  multifarious  concerns  of  the  establish- 
ment he  might  commit  to  Godfrey  and  Ge- 
rard ;  but  the  souls  of  the  brethren  he  re- 
garded as  committed  to  his  own  responsibility. 
In  his  sequestered  cell, — a  retreat  within  a 
retreat, — he  was  always  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing his  daily  homily ;  for  this  was  one  of 
Bernard's  peculiar  characteristics, — that  he 
was  eminently  a  preaching  abbot.  The 
Cistercian  chapter  early  imposed  on  him  the 
duty  of  preaching  more  frequently  than  the 
general  custom  of  the  Order :  their  object 
being  either  to  rescue  him  from  himself,  or. 
more  probably,  to  give  emjtloymcnt  to  the 
extraordinary  talent  which  they  discerned  in 
him.  Hence,  the  religious  instruction  of 
Clairvaux  was,  year  after  year,  witli  occa- 
sional interruptions,  no  other  than  the  daily 
outpourings  of  Bernard's  deepest  meditations 
on  the  only  book  he  much  cared  for, — the 
Holy  Scripture.  At  a  certain  hour  the  bell 
suspended  all  other  avocations :  the  river, 
the  mill,  the  field,  the  kitchen,  the  scripto- 
rium were  all  deserted  ;  the  cowled  frater- 
nity silently  gathered  together  in  the  audito- 
rium,and  became  a  congregation  of  children, 
listening,  with  folded  arms  and  unquestion- 
ing simplicity,  to  a  father  whom  their  super- 
stition invested  with  supernatural  authority, 
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whom  their  love  reverenced  as  their  best 
friend,  and  whose  words  (it  is  their  own  tes- 
timony) had  become  better  to  them  than 
their  necessary  food. 

To  realize  the  scene,  and  to  gain  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  worth  of  this  daily  instruc- 
tion, we  must  imagine  ourselves  in  this  audi- 
torium listening  to  some  of  these  medi£eval 
t^ffusions.  But  we  must  be  careful  to  time 
our  imaginary  visit  rightly.  It  must  not  be 
I  !ud  on  any  of  those  festivals,  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  saints,  for  which  our  calendar 
has  no  room.  On  such  occasions  we  should 
hear  much  unsound  theology,  much  laborious 
trifling  and  worse  than  trifling,  many  a  long 
sermon,  in  short,  which  must  be  placed  in 
our  Protestant  Index  Ecrpnrgatoriux,  and 
which  the  preacher  Jiimself  from  his  present 
clearer  light  would  gladly  disavow.  But,  if 
we  enter  during  the  solemnities  of  the  Pas- 
sion Week,  or  ©n  any  occasion  which  made 
the  simple  cross  of  Christ  the  prominent 
theme, — or,  still  better,  if  we  enter  during 
the  delivery  of  those  wonderful  sermons  on 
the  Canticles, — we  shall  hear  much  that  will 
make  religion  lovely,  and  stir  the  pulses  of 
our  aspiration  after  a  higher  life.  It  may  be 
observed,  generally,  that  wherever  Bernard 
follows  the  instincts  of  his  own  better  nat- 
ure, and  draws  his  inspiration  directly  from 
communion  with  the  Scripture  and  the  di- 
vine Spirit,  the  almost  perfect  oratory  of  his 
heart  and  lips  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  On 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  salvation, — the 
sinfulness  of  human  nature,  the  one  atone- 
ment, the  operations  of  divine  grace,  the  sin- 
ner's justification  by  faith,  the  sanctification 
of  the  saint  by  the  Holy  Ghost  through  the 
supreme  influence  of  the  love  of  God, — his 
daily  teaching  was,  if  not  perfectly  sound,  if 
still  infected  with  that  uncertainty  which 
Anselm  had  left  around  the  great  question 
Cur  Deus  Homo,  yet  greatly  in  advance  of 
his  times,  and  not  insufficient  to  neutralize 
the  effect  of  his  other  less  scriptural  and  more 
subordinate  teaching.  We  may  charitably 
hope  that  the  divine  Spirit's  overruling 
grace  would  bless  with  a  doubly  effectual 
blessing  that  measure  of  the  bread  of  finest 
wheat  which  was  distributed  to  these  poor 
monks,  and  prevent  the  less  wholesome  pro- 
vision froQi  doing  them  mortal  harm, 

Bernard  himself  was  persuaded  of  his  dis- 
ciples' regeneration,  and  taught  them  as 
spiritual  men.     "  Different  things,"  we  hear 


him  telling  them,  "ought  to  be  said  to  you 
from  those  which  are  said  to  the  men  yet  in 
the  world.  He  who  adheres  to  the  ap  >stle'8 
rule  feeds  the  latter  with  milk,  and  not  with 
meat.  But  the  spiritual  require  a  stronger 
fare,  as  the  same  apostle  teaches  by  his  own 
example  :  Howbcit,  we  speak  wisdom  among 
them  that  are  perfect.  Such  I  firmly  trust; 
you  are."  One  or  two  specimens  of  thisj 
stronger  fare  we  w^ll  present,  availing  our- 
selves of  Mr.  Morison's  apt  selection  andi 
accurate  translation.  The  foUowirg  strain 
is  from  a  sermon  on  the  Canticles,  and  en- 
forces on  the  brethren  the  necessity  of  repos- 
ing confidently  on  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ. 
Let  us  enter  and  hear  it.        *  \ 

"  Listen  how  God  softens  the  bitterness  nf 
a  contrite  heart,  how  he  recalls  the  faint-- 
hearted  from  the  pit  of  despair,  how  through, 
the  honey  of  pleasant  and  faithful  promises 
he  consoles  the  sorrowful  and  establishes  the 
weak.  He  says  by  the  prophet,  1  will  bridle 
thy  mouth  with  my  praises,  lest  thou  perish. 
'  With  the  bridle,'  he  says,  •  of  mv  indulgence 
I  will  restrain  thee,  and  will  r^ite  thee  up 
witli  my  praises ;  thou  who  art  confounded 
with  thine  own  evil  shalt  breathe  again  in 
my  good,  and  slinlt  surely  find  my  mercy  is 
greater  than  thy  sin.'  If  Cain  had  been  so 
restrained,  he  would  never  have  said  in  de- 
spair, My  sin  is  too  gmat  for  Die  to  beforgicen  ! 
[  Vulg,]  God  forbid  I  tor  his  loving-kindness 
is  greater  than  any  iniquity.  Follow  ye  the 
example  of  the  just.  If  ye  think  of  your- 
selves in  humility,  think  also  of  the  Lord  in 
his  mercy  and  goodness.  But,  seeing  that 
the  good  which  the  kind  and  merciful  Lord 
ceases  not  to  shower  on  mortals  cannot  all 
be  remembered  by  man, — for  who  can  utter 
the  mighty  acts  of  the  Lord  ?  who  can  show 
forth  all  his  praise? — let  that  which  is  chief 
and  greatest,  the  work,  namely,  of  our  re- 
demption, never  fade  from  the  memory  of 
the  redeemed.  In  this  work  there  are  two 
points  which  I  will  offer  to  your  attention, — 
the  manner  and  the  fruit  of  our  redemption. 
Now,  the  manner  is  the  emptying  out  or  the 
humbling  of  God ;  the  fruit  thereof  is  our 
being  filled  with  him.  .  .  .  But  who  can 
grasp  the  magnitude  of  delight  comprehended 
in  these  short  words,  God  will  be  all  in  all? 
Not  to  speak  of  the  body,  I  perceive  three 
things  in  the  soul, — reason,  will,  memory  ; 
and  these  three  make  up  the  soul.  How 
much  each  of  tliese  in  this  present  world 
lacks  of  perfection  is  felt  by  every  one  who 
walketh  in  the  Spirit.  Wherefore  is  this, 
except  because  God  is  not  yet  all  in  all? 
Therefore  it  is  that  our  reason  falters  in 
judgment,  that  our  will  is  feeble  and  dis- 
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tracted,  that  our  memory  confounds  us  by 
its  forget  fulness.  We  are  subject  unwill- 
ingly to  this  threefold  weakness,  but  hope 
abides.  For  He  who  fills  with  gOod  things 
tiie  desire  of  the  soul,  he  himself  will  be  to 
the  reason  the  fulness  of  light,  to  the  will 
the  abundance  of  peace,  to  the  memory  the 
unbroken  smoothness  of  eternity.  O  truth  ! 
0  charity  !  0  eternity  !  0  blessed  and  bless- 
ing Trinity !  to  thee  my  miserable  trinity 
miserably  groans,  while  it  is  in  exile  from 
thee.  Alas,  for  what  a  trinity  have  we  ex- 
changed thee  away  !  My  heart  is  disturbed, 
and  hence  my  grief;  my  strength  has  for- 
saken me,  and  hence  my  fear ;  the  light  of 
my  eyes  is  not  with  me,  and  hence  my  error. 

0  trinity  of  my  soul,  what  a  changed  Trinity 
dost  thou  show  me  in  my  exile  !  .  .  .  But 
why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul !  and 
why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ?  Hope 
thou  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him  ;  that 
is,  when  error  shall  have  left  my  mind,  sor- 
row my  will,  f.ars  my  memory ;  and  serenity, 
sweetness,  and  eternal  peace  shall  have  come 
in  their  stead.  The  first  of  these  things  will 
be  done  by  the  God  of  truth,  the  second,  by 
t'le  God  of  charity,  the  third,  by  the  God  of 
omnipotence,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all :  the 
reason  receiving  light  inextinguishable,  the 
will  peace  imperishable,  the  memory  cleav- 
ing to  a  fountain  which  shall  never  fail.  As 
u'^.irds  our  redemption,  which,  if  you  re- 
meiuber,  we  defined  as  the  humbling  or 
<>mptying  out  of  God,  there  are  three  points 

1  commend  to  your  notice.  It  was  not  a 
Him|3le  or  moderate  humbling  ;  but  he  hum- 
hlcd  himself  even  to  taking  flesh — even  to 
death — even  to  death  on  the  cross.  Who 
oin  measure  the  humility,  gentleness,  and 
o-ondescension  which  moved  the  Lord  of  maj- 
esty to  put  on  flesh,  to  be  punished  with 
death,  to  be  disgraced  by  the  cross?  " 

But  instead  of  hearing  out  this  sermon,  let 
us  take  our  place  among  the  monks  some  fif- 
teen years  afterward,  when  Bernard  is  a  more 
experienced  preacher,  with  a  theology  con- 
cerning the  atonement  still  more  explicit,  and 
perhaps  taught  by  Abelard  to  be  less  specu- 
lative. Another  strain  falls  upon  our  ears, 
and  reaches  our  hearts,  after  listening  to 
which  we  must  take  our  leave  of  the  audito- 
rium. It  is  toward  the  close  of  a  sermon  on 
the  Passion. 

"  And  canst  thou  doubt  the  sufficiency  of 
His  obedience,  which  absolved  every  one  who 
was  under  the  curse  of  the  first  oftence  ? 
fiuly,  not  as  the  offence,  so  also  is  the  gift. 
For  sin  came  from  one  sin  for  condemnation, 
but  grace  for  justification  from  many  sins. 


I  And  grievous  beyond  question  was  that  orig- 
inal sin  which  infected,  not  only  the  person, 
but  the  nature  itself.     Yet,  every  one's  per- 
sonnl  sin  is  the  more  grievous,  when,  the 
reius  being  let  loose,  we  give  up  on  every 
hand  our  members  as  servants  to  unright- 
eousness, being  enchained,  not  only  by  an- 
other's, but  by  our  own  sin  also.     But  most 
grievous  was  that  especial  one,  which  was 
committed  against  the  Lord  of  glory,  when 
wicked  men  unjustly  killed  the  just  Man, 
and  wretched  homicides,  or  rather  (if  one 
may  so  speak)  Deicides,  laid  their  accursed 
hands  upon  the  very  Son  of  God.     What 
connection  is  there  between  the  two  preced- 
ing and  the  third  ?     At  this,  the  whole  of 
this  world's  frame  errated  and  trembled,  and 
all  things  were  well-nigh  resolved  into  pri- 
meval chaos.     liCt  us  suppose  that  one  of  the 
nobles  of  a  kingdom  had  laid  waste  the  king's 
lands  in  a  hostile  inroad  ;  let  us  suppose  an- 
other, who,  being  a  guest  and  counsellor  of 
the  king,  strangled,  with  traitorous  hands, 
the  latter's  only  son  ;  would  not  the  first  be 
held  innocent  and  free  from  blame  in  respect 
of  the  second  ?     So  stands  all  sin  in  relation 
to  this  sin  ;  and  yet  this  sin  He  took  upon 
himself,  that  he  who  made  himself  to  be  sin 
might  condemn  sin  by  means  of  sin.     For, 
through   this,  all  sin,  persoral   as  well   as 
original,  was  destroyed,  and  even  this  very 
especial  one  was  removed  by  himself.  .  .  . 
God  forbid,  that  flies  about  to  die  should  do 
away  with   the  sweetness  of  the  ointment 
which  flows  from  thy  body  !     The  miseries, 
the  blasphemies,  and  insults  which  a  wicked 
and  perverse  generation  heaps  on  thee  are 
but  as  flies  about  to  die.     But  what  didst 
thou   do?     In   the  very  uplifting  of  thine 
hands,  when  the  morning  sacrifice  was  now 
being  changed  into  the  evening  ofiering, — on 
the  very  etrength,  I   say,  of  that  incense 
which  ascended   into   the  heavens,  covered 
the  earth,  and   bestrewed  even   hell   itself, 
worthy  to  be  heard  for  thy  reverence,  thou 
criedst.  Father^  forgive  them,  for  they  hnow 
not  what  they  do.  Oh,  how  great  is  the  multi- 
tude of  thy  mercy,  O  Lord !  Oh,  how  different 
are  thy  thoughts  to  our  thoughts  !     Oh,  how 
strong  is  thy  holy  arm  to  the  wicked  !     A 
wonderful  thing  !     He  cries,  Forgive  them, 
and  the  Jews,  Crucify  him.     His  words  are 
as  soft  as  oil,  and  theirs  are  very  spears. 
Patient  charity  puts  off",  waits,  bears  with 
the  offender  ;   but  kind  charity  draws,  al- 
lures, would  have  him  converted  from  the 
error  of  his  way,  and,  in  short,  covers  a  mul- 
titude of  sins.     0  Jews  !  ye  are  stones  ;  but 
ye  strike  a  softer  stone,  from  which  resounds 
the  ring  of  mercy,  and  the  oil  of  charity 
bursts  forth  !     How  wilt  thou,  0  Lord,  over- 
flood  with  the  torrent  of  thy  bliss  those  who 
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long  for  thee,  when  thou  thus  pourest  out 
the  oil  of  thy  mercy  upon  those  who  are  cru- 
cifying thee !  " 

Bernard  as  a  preacher — to  speak  of  him 
now  more  generally — owed  everything  to  his 
early  and  devout  communion  with  Scripture. 
In  his  cell,  with  the  strife  of  Europe  shut 
out,  or  not  yet  heard,  he  was  a  man  of  one 
book.    Augustine,  Ambrose,  perhaps  the  first 
Gregory,  and  a  few  others,  were  familiar  to 
him,  and  exerted  some  influence  on  his  style 
of  thought.     Their   writings    were   in   his 
memory,  but  the  Bible  was  in  his  heart : 
perhaps  no  preacher  ever  made  a  more  com- 
prehensive use  of  the  Scriptures  than  he. 
In  his  interpretation  of  \heir  words  the  dia- 
lectician always  stjove  with  the  mystic,  the 
scholastic  theologian  with  the  spiritualizing 
expositor.     The  latter  for  the  most  part  pre- 
vailed ;    and   we  find,  consequently,   much 
straining  of  the  letter,  which,  while  always 
devout,  is   sometimes  mystical   in  the  bad 
sense,   and    sometimes    merely   fanciful    or 
trifling.     His  extant  and  genuine  sermons — 
of  which  those  on   the  Canticles  are   the 
truest  reflection  of  his  genius  and  devotion 
— are  not  so  much  sermons  as  impassioned 
meditations,  the  soliloquies  of  a  full  heart 
poured  out  in  the  midst  of  men  over  whose 
souls  he  had  supreme  dominion.     They  are 
never  without  a  staple  of  solid  doctrine ;  but 
the  doctrine    is    seldom   dogmatically   laid 
down.     The  heart  of  the  preacher  dictates, 
and  it  is  evidently  seeking  communion  with 
other  hearts.     The  imagination,  or  rather  the 
fancy,  is   generally  in  full  vigor ;   and   no 
puritan    divine  ever  abounded   with    more 
happy  or  unhappy  conceits.     But  always  it 
is  meditation   which   gives  a  cast    to   the 
whole,  and  meditation  that  not  only  derives 
its  nourishment  from  Scripture,  but  instinct- 
ively weaves  for  itself  a  scriptural  vesture. 
The  reader — or  hearer,  for  these  are  sermons 
which,  beyond  most  others,  have  the  faculty 
of  making   the  reader  a   hearer  also — can 
trace  every  working  of  the  preacher's  mind, 
as  it  passes  from  doctrine  to  exhortation,  and 
from  exhortation  to  doctrine,  mingling  ap- 
peals  to   heaven  with  meditative  soliloquy 
and  direct  address  in  a  blessed  confusion  that 
defies  criticism,  inspires  love,  and  makes  us 
wish  that  we  had  been  there  to  hear.     The 
way  in  which  Scripture  is  used  in  the  ser- 
mons is  remarkable.     Not  only  is  their  gen- 
eral strain  moulded  by  the  sacred  text,  but 


the  lights  and  shadows  of  every  picturesque 
page  are  thrown  in  by  the  apt  use  or  fanciful 
abuse  of  recondite  sayings  which  could  occur 
only  to  one  who  was  intimately  at  home  in 
every  part  of  the  Bible.  Sometimes  the  in- 
j  troduction  of  an  unfamiliar  passage  throws 
a  wonderful  vigor  into  the  paragraph ;  while 
sometimes,  too  often  indeed,  a  doubtful  ren- 
dering of  the  Vulgate  is  seized  upon  and 
pursued,  sentence  after  sentence,  and  even 
page  after  page,  with  a  pious  enthusiasm 
that  knew  no  fear  of  the  Hebrew  critic. 
After  every  deduction,  however,  the  sermons 
of  Bernard  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his 
letters)  bear  everywhere  testimony  to  the 
good  efiect  of  his  early  and  supreme  devotion 
to  the  word  of  God. 

But  Bernard  among  his  monks  was  not 
only  a  preacher.  He  was  the  head  and  soul 
of  the  entire  institution.  He  directed  and 
superintended  the  daily  labors  of  the  breth- 
ren, in  the  fields  and  mills  abroad,  and  in  the 
scriptorium  within.  He  kept  indefatigable 
watch  over  the  labor  and  the  rest,  the  disci- 
pline and  the  devotion,  of  the  whole  estab- 
lishment. He  was  always  at  hand  for  coun- 
sel, for  warning,  for  instruction.  He  set  the 
example  of  an  industry  that  was  never  weary, 
and  of  a  singleness  of  purpose  that  never 
swerved.  His  monastery  was,  in  his  view, 
a  place  where  men  might  best  use  their 
bodies  and  their  souls  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  in  preparation  for  heaven.  The  great 
business  of  his  life  was  to  make  Clairvaux 
the  home  of  perfect  men,  and  the  mother  of 
similar  establishments  as  perfect  as  herself. 
And  whatever  error  there  was  in  this  was 
in  the  system,  and  not  in  the  man.  This 
was  his  notion  of  his  duty,  and  he  did  it. 

We  have  now  to  regard  Clairvaux  as  a  re- 
treat from  which  a  master  spirit — the  spirit 
of  a  true  though  imperfect  and  one-sided  re- 
former— watched  the  outer  world.  Into  that 
outer  world  Bernard  soon  went,  with  sudden, 
swift,  and  all-compelling  vigor ;  but  that 
time  was  not  yet  come  ;  and  in  the  interim 
he  practised  his  powers  and  enlarged  his  in- 
formation by  an  enormous  correspondence. 
The  letters  of  Bernard  form  the  first  volume 
of  his  writings ;  and  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  they  are  the  most  valuable 
volume  which  the  twelfth  century  has  be- 
queathed to  us.  They  range  over  an  inex- 
haustible variety  of  subjects,  from  the  most 
elevated  mysteries  of  the  divine  life  to  the 
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commonest  triviality  that  concerned  his  own 
or  his  neighbor's  convent.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  these  four  or  five  hundred  epistles, 
or  even  to  glance  at  their  subjects,  without 
perceiving  that  Bernard,  long  before  the 
schism  in  the  Papacy  made  him  the  foremost 
man  in  Europe,  was  early  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  common  arbiter,  or  general  referee,  whose 
combined  wisdom  and  sanctity  gave  him  the 
prerogative  of  decision  on  every  subject. 
And  in  these  letters  his  genius  appears  in 
its  most  graceful  aspect.  Those  of  them 
which  are  undoubtedly  genuine  (the  far 
greater  part  of  the  whole) ,  and  those  which 
he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  (a  very  consider- 
able portion),  are  exceedingly  fascinating  : 
they  abound  in  happy  antithetical  points ; 
they  sparkle  with  lively  and  occasionally 
humorous  sallies  of  the  man,  the  Burgun- 
dian,  in  a  word,  the  Frenchman  ;  they  derive 
a  charm  also  from  a  certain  characteristic  al- 
lusive quotation  of  the  words  of  Scripture, 
the  result  of  long  and  affectionate  familiarity, 
sometimes  almost  startling  in  its  playfulness, 
but  never  irreverent ;  while  they  are  invari- 
ably occupied  with  matters  of  practical  in- 
terest, and  aim  steadily  at  correcting  what 
the  writer  thought  evil,  and  promoting  what 
he  thought  good.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  as  a  commentary  on  the  times,  and  as  a 
contribution  to  the  internal  history  of  the 
century,  they  are  intensely  interesting  and 
of  the  last  importance. 

One  of  the  first  interpositions  of  Bernard's 
pen  gives  a  remarkable  view  of  the  ferocious 
cruelty  of  the  times.  A  certain  vassal  of  the 
Count  of  Champagne,  Humbert  byname,  was 
condemned  to  prove  his  innocence  of  a  crime 
charged  against  him,  by  judicial  combat.  He 
foiled  in  this  ordeal ;  his  lord  confiscated  his 
goods,  drove  his  family  out  into  the  world, 
imprisoned  him  and  put  out  his  eyes.  Ber- 
nard took  up  the  cause  of  the  homeless  wife 
and  children.  Letter  after  letter  of  sharp  re- 
monstrance to  the  proud  baron,  and  of  ap- 
peal to  his  bishop,  at  last  procured  the  rever- 
sal of  the  sentence.  This  is  but  one  of  many 
instances.  It  is  to  the  lasting  honor  of  Ber- 
nard's heart  that  in  the  cause  of  justice  he 
never  shrank  from  encountering  any  despot ; 
and  it  is  a  powerful  tribute  to  his  ability  that 
he  never  undertook  such  a  cause  in  vain. 

It  might  be  expected  that  questions  touch- 
ing the  morality  of  the  Qonvents  under  his 
rule  would  frequently  emerge  in  these  letters. 
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Occasionally  the  scandal  of  incontinency  came 
to  his  ears;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  horror 
with  which  he  assails  that  vice,  and  warns  all 
monks  against  the  occasions  of  it.  "I  con- 
jure you,"  he  writes  to  a  certain  abbot,  ♦'  by 
that  blood  which  was  shed  for  souls,  not  to 
think  lightly  of  the  danger  of  this  vice  to  those 
who  are  bent  upon  struggling  in  God's  school 
against  all  these  temptations,  and  who  from 
their  own  experience  can  say  with  the  apostle, 
'  We  are  not  iff  nor  ant  of  his  devices.^  "  The_ 
letters  of  this  class  are  few,  as  Bernard's  fra- 
ternities were  kept  by  his  vigilance  compara- 
tively pure.  But,  in  these,  as  in  all  his  writ- 
ings,— if  we  accept  those  which  are  tinctured 
with  the  overstrained  and  unscriptural  notions 
of  his  time  on  virginity  and  celibacy, — the 
tone  of  morality  is  of  the  healthiest  kind,  and 
the  eternal  war  between  the  light  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  darkness  of  secret  or  open  sen- 
suality is  dwelt  upon  with  the  delicacy  of  a 
pure  and  discreet  mind,  but  with  all  the  ve- 
hement energy  that  its  supreme  importance 
required. 

Our  first  extract  will  serve  as  a  brief  speci- 
men of  those  letters  which  were  occupied  solely 
with  divine  things  ;  and  it  is  given  as  fur- 
nishing the  clearest  insight  into  the  principle 
of  Bernard's  mysticism,  with  its  essential  dif- 
ference from  that  of  later  times.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  Hugh,  a  Carthusian  friar. 

*'  Love  is  that  eternal,  creating,  and  ruling 
law  by  which  all  things  were  made  in  their 
appointed  measure,  number,  and  weight ;  and 
there  is  nothing  without  law.  Whereas  we 
are  first  fleshly,  our  desires  and  our  love 
must  be  brought  out  of  the  flesh  ;  and,  when 
they  have  taken  the  right  direction,  they  shall, 
by  the  aid  of  grace,  ascending  by  cerUiin  and 
sure  degrees,  at  last  be  perfected  in  the  Spirit. 
At  first,  man  loves  himself  for  his  own  sake; 
but,  when  he  becomes  conscious  that  he  can- 
not exist  by  himself,  he  begins  to  seek  after 
and  to  love  God,  as  necessary  to  the  support 
of  his  existence.  At  this  second  step  man 
loves  God  indeed  ;  but  it  is  for  his  own  sake, 
and  not  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  But 
when  he  hath  once  begun  to  raise  his  thoughts 
to  God,  to  pray  to  him,  to  obey  him,  though 
it  be  from  selfishness,  God  reveals  himself  to 
him  by  degrees  in  this  confidential  interdourse. 
He  wins  his  love,  and  po,  having  tasted  the 
good  will  of,the  Lord,  man  passes  to  the  third 
step,  to  love  God  for  God's  sake,  and  on  this 
step  he  remaineth  ;  for  I  know  not  whether 
any  man  hath  in  this  life  ever  reached  the 
'  fourth  step  altogether  ;  namely,  to  love  him- 
I  self  only  for  God's  sake.     But  this  shall  come 
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to  pass  when  the  faithful  servants  shall  have 
entered  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord  ;  then,  sa- 
tiated with  the  riches  of  the  house  of  God, 
and  forgetful  of  themselves,  they  shall  in  a 
wonderful  manner  he  wholly  merged  in  God, 
and  united  with  him  in  one  Spirit.'' 

Very  many  of  these  epistles  are  dedicated 
to  the  correction  of  abuses.  All  ranks  and 
all  dignities  were  alike  to  the  rehuking 
spirit  of  this  Tishbite  of  the  twelfth  century  : 
wherever  the  guilty  favorer  of  corruption 
might  be, — whether  in  the  Vatican,  or  on  the 
throne  of  France,  or  in  the  abbatial  chair  of 
the  rival  convent, — he  was  not  long  unvisited 
by  the  fiery  shafts  of  Bernard's  remonstrance. 
But  these  letters  belong  to  a  somewhat  later 
period  of  the  abbot's  life  ;  we  must  therefore 
postpone  any  further  allusion  to  them.  The 
following  is  an  illustration  of  his  manner  of 
dealing  with  young  men  in  ecclesiastical  office, 
or  the  cure  of  souls.  In  this  class  of  commu- 
nications he  appears  to  very  great  advantage. 
He  thus  writes  to  young  Baldwin  : — 

"  And  now  be  careful  to  be  found  a  wise 
and  faith ftil  servant,  and  communicate  the 
heavenly  bread  to  your  fellow-servants,  with- 
out envy  or  idleness.  Do  not  take  up  the 
vain  excuse  of  your  rawness  or  in  experience, 
which  you  may  imagine  or  assume.  For, 
sterile  modesty  is  never  pleasing  nor  that  hu- 
mility laudable  which  passes  the  bounds  of 
reason.  Attend  to  your  work :  drive  out 
bashfulness  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  act  as  a 
master.  He  that  is  unjust  in  the  least  is  un- 
just also  in  much.  Give  all,  as  assuredly 
you  shall  pay  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
Take  heed  to  give  your  words  the  voice  of 
power.  What  is  that  ?  do  you  ask  ?  It  is 
that  your  works  harmonize  with  your  words, 
or  rather  your  words  with  your  works,  that 
you  be  careful  to  do  before  you  teach .  It  is 
a  most  beautiful  and  salutary  order  of  things, 
that  you  should  first  bear  the  burden  you 
place  on  others,  and  learn  from  yourself  how 
men  should  be  ruled.  That  speech  which  is 
full  of  life  and  power  is  an  example  of  work, 
as  it  makes  easy  what  it  speaks  persuasively, 
while  it  shows  that  what  it  advises  can  be 
done.  Understand,  therefore,  to  the  quieting 
of  your  conscience,  that  in  these  two  com- 
mandments— i.e.,  of- precept  and  example — 
the  whole  of  your  duty  resides.  You,  how- 
ever, if  you  be  wise,  will  add  yet  a  third, — viz., 
a  zeal  for  prayer,  —  to  complete  that  triple 
repetition  of  the  Gospel  concerning  feeding 
the  sheep.  You  will  then  know  that  no  sac- 
rament of  that  Trinity  is  in  any  wise  broken 
by  you,  if  you  feed  them  by  word,  by  exam- 
ple, and  by  the  fruit  of  holy  prayers.     Now 


abideth  speech,  example,  pi*ayer,  these  three; 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  prayer.'' 

Our  last  quotations  exhibit  Bernard  in  a 
more  familiar  character,  as  a  literary  Wt»ik- 
man.  He  early  began  the  practice  of  occu- 
pying his  leisure  in  writing  books ;  and  the 
following  letter  was  written  soon  after  the 
publication  (as  we  should  call  it)  of  his  first 
little  treatise.  But  the  note  had  been  de- 
layed on  account  of  Lent : — 

"  I  ask  you,  where  are  peace  and  quietnese 
if  I  am  writing  and  dictating  and  despatching 
you  letters?  All  this,  you  say,  can  be  done 
in  silence.  But  this  is  a  strange  notion  of 
yours.  What  a  tumult  invades  the  mind 
when  in  the  act  of  composition, — what  a  rush- 
ing multitude  of  words, — what  variety  of 
language  and  diversity  of  impressions  come 
upon  one,  so  that  what  occurs  is  often  re- 
jected, and  what  escapes  one  is  eagerly  sought 
for  !  Now  the  harmony  of  the  words  ;  now 
the  clearness  of  the  expression ;  now  the 
depth  of  the  doctrine  ;  now  the  ordering  of 
the  diction,  and  what  shall  follow,  and  what 
shall  precede,  are  subjects  necessarily  of  most 
intense  study,  besidesmany  other  things  which 
the  learned  take  note  of  in  matters  of  this 
sort.  As  regards  the  book  you  ask  for  at  the 
present  moment,  I  have  not  got  it.  For 
there  is  a  certain  friend  of  ours  who  has  kept 
it  a  long  time  now,  with  the  same  eagerness 
with  which  you  desire  it.  Still,  lest  your 
kind  request  should  seem  to  be  slighted  by 
me,  I  send  you  another  book  of  mine  which 
I  have  lately  brought  out ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
I  have  not  another  copy,  I  beg  you  will  re- 
turn it  as  soon  as  you   can,  or,  if  you  are 

j  likely  to  be  coming  this  way  tolerably  soon, 

I  bring  it  yourself." 

The  following  contains  one  of  thos^  touches 
j  of  nature  which  make  the  whole  world  of 
i  young  authors  kin.     Bernard  writes  to  Peter, 
cardinal  legate  and  deacon,  thus  : — 

I  "As  regards  those  works  of  mine  which 
you  ask  for,  they  are  few  in  number,  and 

\  contain  nothing  which  I  consider  worthy  to 
interest  you.     Still,  as  I  would  rather  you 

"thought  ill  of  my  genius  than  of  my  desire  to 
oblige  you,  please  send  a  line  by  the  bearer 
of  this,  to  signify  which  of  my  writings  you 
would  like,  and  also  whither  I  am  to  send 
them.  I  make  this  request  that  I  may  be 
able  to  recover  any  that  are  lent,  which  I 
will  then  forward  to  any  place  you  name. 
But  that  you  may  know  what  your  choice  is, 
here  is  a  list : — 

"(1.)  A  little  book  on  Homilies. 

"  (2.)  Four  Homilies  on  the  Praises  of  the 

I  Virgin. 
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•'  (3.)  An  Apology  to  a  eerUin  friend  of 
mine,  in  which  1  have  discoursed  concerning 
the  Cluniac  and  Cistei-cian  observances  of  the 
Rule- 

•'  (4.)  A  few  L-tters  to  various  friends. 

•'  (5.)  Sermons  :  —  which  some  of  the 
brethren  here  have  taken  down  an  1  delivered 
them,  and  stdl  keep  by  them. 

••  Would  that  I  mijj!;ht  venture  to  hope 
that  my  rustic  productions  may  prove  of  the 
least  service  to  you." 

Three  missives  sent  from  the  seclusion  of 
Citeaux  at  this  period  are  of  more  public  in- 
terest, and  belong  to  the  history  of  the  times. 
I'hey  are  remarkable  also  as  being  connected 
with  those  leading  events  in  Bernard's  career 
which  prepared  him  for  the  more  public  arena 
jf  Christendom. 

The  iirst  was  a  document  sent  from  the 
Cistercian  abbots  to  Louis  VI.  of  France. 
This  king,  having  enforced  some  exactions  on 
the  property  of  the  church,  roused  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Bishop  of  Paris  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens.  After  much  recrimina- 
tion, these  ecclesiastics  resorted  to  their  last 
2xpedient,  placed  the  kingdom  under  inter- 
dict, and  fled  to  Bernard  and  the  abbots  of 
(iteaux  to  wait  the  result.  A  letter  soon  is- 
sued from  Citeaux — in  the  name  of  Stephen 
and  the  other  abbots,  but  probably  written 
by  Bernard,  and  in  such  a  style  as  Ilildebrand 
might  have  dictated — which  must  have  made 
the  pious  Louis  tremble.  But  Bernard's 
power  had  not  reached  its  culminating  point ; 
tiie  pope,  unawed  as  yet,  was  induced  to 
raise  the  interdict ;  and  thus  the  abbots,  sid- 
ing with  the  bishops,  were  obliged  to  succumb 
to  the  king  and  the  pope.  This  was  a  kind 
>f  clieck  which  Bernard  never  afterward  sus- 
tained. He  took  his  leave  of  the  question  in 
a  letter  to  Rome,  which  showed  that  thepon- 
tift^s  high  station  was  no  protection  against 
the  young  abbot's  anger  and  wit.  "  Great 
is  the  necessity  wliich  withdraws  us  from 
the  cloister  into  the  world.  We  speak  it 
with  sadness,  that  the  honor  of  the  church 
has  been  not  a  little  blemished  in  the  name 
o[  Honorius.''' 

The  next  letter  opens  up  the  celebrated 
controversy  between  the  monks  of  Cluny  and 
Citeaux,  represented  by  the  Cluniac  Peter 
and  the  Cistercian  Bernard.  After  a  brill- 
iant century  of  power  and  celebrity, — dur- 
ing which  it  had  been  able  to  summon  a 
chapter  of  three  thousand  monks,  and  had 
attained  a  position  in   Christendom  second 


only  to  Rome,  —  Cluny  had  fallen  into  tlie 
bands  of  a  dissolute  abbot,  and  began  to  ex- 
hibit some  of  the  worst  scandals  and  disorderx 
of  a  orrupt  monastery.  The  original  sevt-r- 
ity  of  its  discipline  was  relaxed  ;  the  elabo- 
rate and  mechanical  system  of  monkisli  devo- 
tion was  exchanged  for  cultivated  liixury  ami 
sensuality.  At  length  the  disorder  reached 
eiich  a  point  that  the  pope  interfered  ;  Pon- 
tius, the  licentious  abbot,  was  deposed,  and 
Peter  the  Venerable  chosen  in  his  stead.  Pe- 
ter was  one  of  the  best  men  of  his  time, — a  man 
the  gentleness  of  whose  spirit,  and  the  general 
amiableness  of  whose  character,  would  have 
made  him  the  foremost  example  of  the  piety 
of  the  twelftli  century,  had  not  bis  bigoted 
persecution  of  the  Jews  at  a  later  period 
stained  a  life  otherwise  governed  by  charity. 
He  was  also  a  devoted  admirer  of  Bernard, 
and  the  controversy  between  them,  although 
very  painful  to  both,  did  not  interrupt  a 
friendship  which  lasted  to  the  end.  The 
"Apology  "of  Bernard,  and  the  letters  between 
him  and  Peter  which  ensued,  are  very  inter- 
esting, as' containing  the  best  and  the  worst 
that  could  be  said  of  the  monastic  institute  in 
the  twelfth  century.  The  controversy  was, 
in  fact,  one  between  a  new  and  severe  order, 
conscipus  of  its  purity,  and  a  corrupt  order 
trying  to  make  the  best  case  for  itself.  Tlie 
censures  of  the  Cistercians  having  given  um- 
brage to  the  Cluniacs,  William  of  St.  Thierry 
urged  Bernard  to  vindicate  himself  and  his 
monks.  To  him  the  celebrated  "  Apoh)gy  "  was 
addressed.  It  was  very  carefully  composed, 
and  revised  by  others  before  it  was  finally  is- 
sued. 

Bernard  sets  out  with  a  general  statement 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  variety  of 
orders  in  the  church  is  based.  And  his 
words  are  very  important  as  showing  with 
what  unquestioning  simplicity  the  necessity 
of  tlie  monastic  institute  was  at  that  time 
taken  for  granted.  As  the  circumstances  of 
mankind  were  various,  and  tlie  dispensations 
of  grace  various,  so  within  the  church,  ac- 
cording to  Bernard's  theory,  there  must  be 
monasteries  governed  by  various  rules.  Af- 
ter proceeding  to  show  that  the  ascetic  life 
had  no  inherent  merit,  and  that  it  was  ri'v 
more  than  a  divine  medicine  f  n-  peculiar  dis- 
eases, he  at  once  assumes  the  place  wiii<;h 
from  this  time  forward  seemed  to  be  always 
and  everywhere  conceded  to  him — that  of  su- 
preme arbiter  or  judge.     lie  deals  out  to  Cis- 
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terciane  and  Cluniacs  alike  the  sharp  invec- 
tives that  suited  the  case  of  each.  To  his 
own  monks,  who  condemned  the  others  for 
neglecting  parts  of  the  great  common  Rule,  he 
reads  a  lesson  of  charity  ;  and  here  the  true 
instincts  of  the  student  of  Scripture  soon  warm 
his  feelings  and  melt  his  unnatural  monastic 
theories  away,  he  tells  them  to  remember 
God's  rule,  which  Benedict's  must  not  differ 
from.  He  reminds  them  that  the  true  monk 
is  the  inner  man,  and  that  the  heavenly  virtues 
are  his  true  garments  ;  and  asks  the  mif  hu- 
mility in  rich  furs  is  not  a  better  thing  than 
pride  in  a  monk's  cowl.  Nothing  can  be  finer 
than  the  sentences  which  close  the  appeal  to 
the  Pharisees  among  his  own  company  : — 

"  What  would  it  avail  us  that  our  mode  of 
life  is  austere,  our  dress  simple,  our  fastings 
and  watchings  continual,  if  we  indulge  a 
Pharisaical  vanity  in  despising  others?  The 
Saviour  has  declared  '  they  have  their  re- 
ward '  in  this  world;  and,  oh,  'if  in  this 
lii'e  only  we  had  hope  in  Christ,  we  sV«uld 
ijuleed  be  of  all  men  most  miserable,'  as  saith 
m;.  Paul.  Surely,  we  might  have  found  a 
p/leasanter  way  to  hell.  Woe,  woe  to  the 
poor  who  are  proud;  to  those  who  bear  the 
cross  of  Christ,  and  yet  refuse  to  follow 
Christ  ;  who  partake  of  his  sufferings,  but  do 
not  imitate  his  humility  !  " 

This  healthy  and  vigorous  onslaught  on 
nil  Pharisaical  monkery  is  followed  by  the 
leal  matter  of  the  "Apology."  Nowhere  in 
Bernard's  writings  is  his  wit  more  keen,  his 
en  more  lively,  than  in  the  description  which 
i'C  gives  of  the  luxury  of  his  Cluniac  breth- 
ren. He  describes  their  modes  of  life,  their 
-al)tle  inventions  of  luxury,  their  furniture, 
meals,  and  all  the  grotesque  varieties  of  their 
corruption,  with  the  minuteness  of  an  eye- 
witness, and  the  particularity  of  one  who  is 
not  disposed  to  lose  his  chance.  The  sketch 
must  be  reduced  to  the  size  of  one  of  our  own 
pages  for  the  sake  of  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  monastic  life  of  the  twelfth  century. 

After  a  general  attack  upon  the  whole 
brotherhood,  who  perverted  every  principle 
of  the  monastic  institute,  he  descends  unspar- 
ingly to  particulars,  some  of  which  seem  more 
like  a  yiicture  drawn  by  Bernard's  dramatic 
genius  than  the  sober  truth.  Beginnino;  with 
ti.cir  meals,  he  denounces  the  absence  of  con- 
versation about  the  Bible  and  the  salvation  of 
souls,  while  small  talk,  laughter,  and  idle 
words  fill  the  air, — the  palate  being  tickled 
with  dainties,  and  the  ear  with  gossip  and 


news.  He  shows  the  poor  Cluniacs  how,  like 
a  spy,  he  had  seen  the  multitude  of  their 
dishes,  the  double  supply  of  full-grown  fish 
when  the  measure  of  meat  was  interdicted, 
the  cook's  exquisite  skill  in  keeping  off  sati- 
ety from  the  palates  of  the  monks  as  long  as 
possible,  with  the  numberless  inventions  for 
diversifying  eggs  which  tasked  the  kitchen. 
Ho  satirizes  the  drinking  habits  of  the  monks 
with  still  more  vigor  :  the  weak  stomachs 
which  praise  worthily  took  the  apostle's  ad- 
vice to  drink  wine,  but  forgot  the  condition 
of  a  little ;  the  tact  of  the  experienced  wine- 
bibbers  in  selecting  the  most  potent  of  the 
many  sorts  brought  to  be  sipped,  and  their 
cunning  method  of  drugging  the  wine  on 
saints'  days,  that  more  might  be  drunk  and 
thus  more  honor  done  to  the  saint.  "  But 
with  his  veins  swelling  and  throbbing  in  his 
head,  under  the  influence  of  wine,  what  can 
a  man  do  on  rising  from  table  but  sleep?  And 
if  you  force  a  man  thus  gorged  to  rise  to  vig- 
ils, you  must  get  from  him  rather  a  sigh  than 
a  song."  The  dress  comes  next :  "  What 
was  of  old  the  sign  of  humility  is  turned  by 
the  monks  of  our  day  into  a  source  of  pride. 
We  can  hardly  find  in  a  whole  province  where- 
withal we  condescend  to  be  clothed  ;  tlje  monk 
and  the  knight  cut  their  garments  from  the 
same  piece."  Then  the  lordly  abbot  struts 
about  with  all  his  luxurious  appendages  in 
the  pages  of  his  satire.  But  the  severest  di- 
atribe of  all  is  expended  on  the  Cluniac  archi- 
tecture and  art  decorations,  from  which  we 
shall  quote  a  few  passages,  as  showing  how 
irrepressible  was  Bernard's  instinct  for  the 
spiritual  reality  of  religion  : — 

"  But  these  are  small  matters.  I  pass  on 
to  greater  ones,  which  seem  less  only  because 
they  are  more  common.  I  will  not  speak 
of  the  immense  height  of  the  churches,  of 
their  immoderate  length,  of  their  superfluous 
breadth,  costly  polishing,  and  strange  designs, 
which,  while  they  attract  the  eyes  of  the  wor- 
shipper, hinder  the  soul's  devotion,  and  some- 
how remind  me  of  the  old  Jewish  ritual. 
However,  let  all  this  pass ;  we  will  suppose 
it  is  done,  as  we  are  told,  for  the  glory  of 
God.  But,  a  monk  myself,  I  do  ask  other 
monks  (the  question  and  reproach  were  ad- 
dressed by  a  pagan  to  pagans) ,  '  Tell  me,  0 
ye  professors  of  poverty,  what  does  gold  do  in 
a  holy  place? '  The  case  of  bishops  and  monks 
is  not  the  same.  We  know  that  they,  as  debt- 
ors to  the  wise  and  foolish,  when  they  cannot 
rouse  the  sense  of  religion  in  the  carnal  mul- 
titude by  spiritual  means,  must  do  so  by  or- 
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naments  that  appeal  to  the  senses.  But  among 
us  who  have  gone  out  from  the  people,  among 
us  who  have  forsaken  whatever  things  are  fair 
and  costly  for  Christ's  sake,  who  have  regard- 
ed all  things  beautiful  to  the  eye,  soft  to  the 
ear,  agreeable  to  the  smell,  sweet  to  the  taste, 
pleasant  to  the  touch, — all  things,  in  short, 
wiiich  can  gratify  the  body, — as  dross  and 
dung,  that  we  might  gain  Christ,  of  whom 
among  us,  I  ask,  can  devotion  be  excited  by 
such  means?  .  .  .  By  the  sight  of  costly  van- 
ities, men  are  prompted  to  live  rather  than  to 
pray.  Some  beautiful  picture  of  a  saint  is 
exhibited,  and  the  brighter  the  colors  the 
greater  the  holiness  attributed  to  it :  men  run 
eager  to  kiss  ;  they  are  invited  to  give,  and 
the  beautiful  is  more  admired  than  the  sacred 
is  revered.  In  the  churches  are  suspended, 
not  coronet,  but  wheels  studded  with  gems, 
and  surrounded  by  lights,  which  are  scarcely 
brighter  than  the  precious  stones  which  are 
near  them  :  what  is  the  object  of  all  this  ? 
The  repentance  of  the  contrite,  or  the  admi- 
ration of  the  gazers  ?  Oh ,  vanity  of  vanities ! 
but  not  more  vain  than  foolish.  The  church's 
walls  are  resplendent ;  but  the  poor  are  not 
there.  .  .  .  Why  at  least  do  we  not  reverence 
the  images  of  the  saints,  with  which  the  very 
pavement  we  walk  on  is  covered  ?  Often  an 
angel's  mouth  is  spit  into,  and  the  face  of 
some  saint  trodden  on  by  the  passers-by.  .  .  . 
Again,  in  the  cloisters  what  is  the  meaning 
of  those  ridiculous  monsters,  of  that  deformed 
beauty,  that  beautiful  deformity,  before  the 
very  eyes  of  the  brethren  when  reading? 
What  are  disgusting  monkeys  there  for,  or 
ferocious  lions,  or  horrible  centaurs,  or  spot- 
ted tigers,  or  fighting  soldiers,  or  huntsmen 
sounding  the  bugle  ?  You  may  see  there  one 
head  with  many  bodies,  or  one  body  with  many 
heads.  He^-e  is  a  quadruped  with  a  serpent's 
tail ;  there  is  a  fish  with  a  beast's  head ;  there 
a  creature,  in  front  a  horse,  behind  a  goat ; 
another  has  horns  at  one  end,  and  a  horse's 
tail  at  the  other.  In  fact,  such  an  endless 
variety  of  forms  appears  everywhere  that  it 
is  more  pleasant  to  read  in  the  stonework 
than  in  books,  and  to  spend  the  day  in  ad- 
miring these  oddities  than  in  meditating  on 
the  law  of  God.  Proh  Deo!  If  we  are  not 
ashamed  of  these  absurdities,  why  do  we  not 
grieve  at  the  cost  of  them  ?  " 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  memory  of  Peter  the 
Venerable,  Bernard's  brother  abbot,  to  say 
that  the  abuses  so  mercilessly  anatomized 
were  such  as  existed  before  he  became  respon- 
sible. But  the  "Apology  "  smote  him  keenly, 
nevertheless.  In  his  own  gentle  way  he  re- 
monstrated with  Bernard,  bringing  forward 
many  pleas  in  extenuation  ;  he  strove  to  show 
that  the  property  owned  by  his  monasteries 
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was  better  employed,  after  all,  than  it  would 
have  been  by  those  who  gave  it ;  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  mutual  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  more  strict  and  the  more  lax  observers 
of  the  Benedictine  rule.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  his  arguments,  we  cannot  help  sym- 
pathizing with  Peter,  when  he  makes  his  al- 
most indignant  appeal  to  Bernard's  forgotten 
charity.  Love,  he  said,  was  the  supreme  law- 
giver ;  the  church's  lawgivers,  with  the  pope 
at  their  head,  were  only  secretaries  of  love  ; 
and  he  aptly  applied  Augustine's  celebrated 
Hd}e  charitatem  etfac  quicquid  vis.  He  adds, 
"  It  has  long  grieved  me  sore  that  men  who 
to  this  very  hour  are  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in 
cold  and  nakedness,  laboring  with  their  hands, 
and  in  all  things  following  the  holy  Paul, 
should  yet,  while  they  perform  the  weightier 
matters,  leave  the  lighter  undone.  And  thou 
art  one  of  these.  Thou  keepeet  the  hard  com- 
mands of  Christ,  on  fasting,  watching,  weari- 
ness, and  labor ;  and  yet  thou  disregardest 
that  easy  one  of  /ove."  It  is  striking  to  ob- 
serve how  these  two  great  representatives  of 
monkish  observances  make  their  last  appeal 
to  love;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  both 
signalized  their  own  possession  of  the  heart 
of  true  religion  by  maintaining  throughout 
this  contest  an  unabated  friendship. 

Bernard's  severe  "  Apology,"  following  as 
it  did  his  first  treatise  on  "  Humility," — in 
which  he  ingeniously  depicted  the  ascending 
and  descending  scales  of  humility  and  pride, — 
produced  a  very  deep  impression.  It  mended 
both  Cistercians  and  Cluniacs.  And  it  did 
more.  It  made  many  a  lax  abbot  tremble, 
and  set  not  a  few  about  reformation.  Among 
the  rest,  Suger, — who  combined  in  one  per- 
son the  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  prime  minister  of 
Louis  le  Gros,  and  the  historian  of  his  times, 
— found  leisure  to  read  for  himself.  Such 
words  as  these,  *'  The  cloisters  are  crowded 
with  soldiers,  the  convent  filled  with  the  min- 
isters of  intrigue  and  litigation,  the  tumult 
of  the  world  re-echoes  on  all  sides,  and  even 
women  enter  at  their  pleasure," — went  to  hie 
conscience.  His  own  monastery,  which  had 
degenerated  into  something  like  a  palace  of 
pleasure  for  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  was 
immediately  reformed  ;  and  Suger's  cele- 
brated letter  to  Bernard  is  one  of  the  most 
honorable  tributes  to  the  reformer's  power. 

Another  evidence  of  his  growing  influence 
was  given  by  the  summons  which  he  received 
to  attend  the  Council  of  Troyes  in  1128.     A 
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remarkable  letter  to  the  legate  Matthew 
shows  how  sore  a  trial  it  was  to  make  this 
first  appearance  on  the  more  public  arena 
of  the  church, — what  the  first  step  cost. 
Those  historians  whom  Gibbon  has  taught 
to  doubt  the  possibility  of  a  sincere  depreca- 
tion of  power,  and  who  represent  Bernard  as 
thirsting  for  publicity,  must  read  the  follow- 
ing sentences  with  other  eyes  than  ours : — 

* '  My  heart  is  ready  to  obey,  but  not  my 
body.     Burnt  up  by  heat,  and  exhausted  by 
the  sweats  of  a  raging  fever,  my  weak  flesh 
is  unequal  to  answer  the  call  of  my  willing 
spirit.    I  was  anxious  to  come,  but  my  desire 
has  been  frustrated  by  sickness.     Whether 
it  be  a  sufficient  one,  I  leave  those  of  my 
friends  to  judge  who,  taking  no  excuse,  are 
daily  devising  plans  to  draw  me,  a  monk  in- 
volved in  a  network  of  duty  and  obedience, 
from  my  cloister  into  cities.    If  I  were  to  say 
to  them,  'I have  taken  off  my  coat,  how  shall  1 
put  it  on?  1  have  washed  my  feet,  how  shall  I 
defile  them  ?  they  would  doubtless  be  ofiended. 
They  may  reply,  that  th<-'  business  is  most 
important.     If   so,   they  must    seek    some 
one  who  is  fit  for  great  and  important  busi- 
ness.    I  do  not  think, — I  know   that  I  am 
not  such  an  one.    Is  it  difficillt  or  easy,  this 
afiair   with  which  you  would  burden  me? 
If  easy,  it  can  be  done  without  me  ;  if  diffi- 
cult, it  cannot  be  done  by  me,  unless  I  am 
thought  able  to  do  what  no  one  else  can,  and 
one  to  whom   impossibilities  should  be  re- 
ferred.    If  this  be  so,  what  an  error  has  God 
committed  in  my  solitary  case — placing  a  can- 
dle under  a  bushel  which  could  have  given 
light  upon  a  candlestick,  or,  to  speak  more 
plainly,  trying  to  make  a  monk  of  me,  and 
wishing  to  hide  in  his  tabernacle,  in  the  days 
of  evil-doers,  a  man  who  is  necessary  to  the 
world,  without  whom  even  bishops  cannot 
get  through  their  own  business !  " 

At  Troyes,  Bernard  met  Hugo  de  Paganis, 
the  founder  and  first  grand-master  of  the  or- 
der of  Knights  Templars,  who  enlisted  the 


might  have  been   expected  to  become  ex- 
tremely popular,  had  not  succeeded  to  any 
great  extent.    The  number  had  not  increased 
in  ten  years  beyond  the  original  nine.    Ber- 
nard entered  heartily  into  the  scheme ;  hay- 
ing taken  his  brief,  he  pleaded  the  cause  with 
all  his  fervor.     Their  new  rule  did  not,  as  is  \ 
commonly  asserted,  spring  from  his  hands ;  but 
he  drew  up  an  "  Exhortation  to  the  Knighti 
of  the  Temple,"  which  made  the  new  warfare 
generally  attractive.     This  treatise  is  not  one 
of  Bernard's  best.     It  reads  like  a  piece  of 
special  pleading,  written  by  one  whose  mind 
was  full  of  paradoxes  on  the  subject  of  war. 
After  showing  the  secular  warrior  the  di- 
lemma in  which  his  art  is  entangled, — "  Your 
reasons  for  fighting  are  light  and  frivolous, 
viz.,  the  impulses  of  an  irrational  anger,  or  a 
desire   of   vainglory,  or  the  wish  to  obtain 
some  earthly  possession  :  certainly,  for  such 
causes  as  these  it  is  not  safe  either  to  slay  or 
be  slain,"  —  he  paints  the  advantages  and 
immunities  of  the  "  new  warfare,"  a  warfare 
"  unheard  of  in  all  former  ages."     "  Christ's 
soldiers  can  fight  in  safety  the  battles  of  their 
Lord  ;  fearing  no  sin  from  killing  an  enemy  ; 
dreading  no  danger  from  their  own  death. 
Christ's  soldier  can  securely  kill,  can  more 
securely  die :  when  he  dies,  it  profits  him- 
self; when  he  slays,  it  profits  Christ."    In 
the  vehemence  of  his  ardor  to  justify  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  Bernard  draws  an  en- 
thusiastic picture  of  the  excellences  of  the 
new  militia.     "  Never  is  an  idle  word,  or  a 
useless  deed,  or  immoderate  laughter,  or  a 
murmur,  even  if  only  whispered,  allowed  to 
go  unpunished  among  them.     Hunting  they 
hold   in  abomination  ;    soothsayers,  jesters, 
story-tellers,  ribald  songs,  and  stage  plays, 
they  eschew  as  vain  follies. ' '     Such  are  a  few 
of  the  attractions  held  out  to  the  devout ;  but 
whether  the  grand-master  would  be  equally 


abbot's  influence  in  obtaining  a  more  public  '  pleased  by  the  picture  his  advocate  drew  of 
recognition  and  a  more  definite  rule  for  his  j  his  Templars  and  those  whom  they  consorted 
new  order.  Ten  years  before,  he  and  a  few  j  with  and  protected,  may  be  questioned.  "The: 
others  had  taken  vows,  "  like  regular  canons,  most  salutary  result  is,  that  in  such  a  multi 
to  live  in  chastity,  obedience,  and  poverty,  tude  who  flock  to  the  East  there  are  few  be 
and  for  the  remission  of  their  sins  to  keep  \  sides  scoundrels,  vagabonds,  thieves,  mur- 
the  roads  and  passes  free  of  robbers  and  as-  !  derers,  perjurers,  and  adulterers,  from  whose 
sailants,  and  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  emigration  a  double  good  is  observed  to  flow, 
pilgrims  as  much  as  they  could."  This  in- !  the  cause  of  a  twofold  joy.  Both  rejoice, 
stitution,  which  aimed  to  combine  the  spirit ,  those  whom  they  go  to  defend,  and  those 
of  warlike  enterprise  with  that  of  stern  mo- j  whom  they  no  longer  oppress."  On  the 
nastic  asceticism,  and  which,  as  bringing  into  whole,  there  is  more  of  rhetoric  than  of  Ber- 
concert  the  two  strongest  impulses  of  the  age,  '  nard's  real  soul  in  this  effusion.     It  was  not 
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to  him  a  labor  of  love.  And  here  at  the  out- 
net,  as  we  shall  see  finally  in  the  end,  Bernard 
fell  below  himself  when  he  looked  toward  the 
East. 

Our  abbot  had  now  reached  his  thirty-ninth 
year,  and  up  to  this  time  had  scarcely  ever 
left  his  valley  of  Clairvaux,  save  to  attend  the 
chapters  of  his  order.  At  any  rate,  France 
had  bounded  his  sphere.  But  now  the  even 
tenor  of  his  life  was  disturbed,  to  subside  into 
rest  no  more.  His  memoirs  from  this  point 
become  history  :  for  about  twenty  years  he 
was  the  most  prominent  actor  upon  the  Euro- 
pean scene.  Not  that  he  ceased  to  be  Abbot 
of  Clairvaux,  or  to  maintain  the  monastic  life. 
Whatever  journeys  he  had  to  take,  whatever 


councils  to  attend,  and  whatever  documents 
to  prepare,  his  heart  was  in  what  he  called 
"  his  beloved  Jerusalem."  But  it  was  not 
his  lot  to  know  any  more  the  blessedness  of 
uninterrupted  devotion.  Just  when  he  was 
likely  to  rise  or  to  fall  into  a  confirmed  mys- 
tic,— at  that  juncture  when  a  man  becomes 
what  he  is  to  remain  till  the  end, — he  was 
summoned  out  upon  the  stormy  scene  of  Eu- 
ropean politics ;  and  from  that  time  onward 
he  presents  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  combination  of  the  ascetic  and 
the  active  Christian  life  that  the  history  of 
Christendom  presents. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 


Frog  he  would  a  writinq  go. — {Punch.) — 
The  following  is  the  real  text  of  the  letter  which 
the  Emperor  of  France  has  sent  to  the  little  Pre- 
tender who  has  been  proclaiming  himself  in  Hol- 
stein.  The  latter,  it  may  be  remembered,  wrote 
to  Napoleon,  compared  himself  and  his  early 
misfortunes  with  the  emperor  and  his  mishaps, 
and  asked  for  aid  on  the  gi'ound  that,  like  L.  N., 
the  Pretender  was  appealing  to  the  principle  of 
nationalities.  Count  de  Momy  kindly  got  a  copy 
of  the  letter,  which  we  have  translated  literally. 

To  my  Cousin  the  Frog. 

Dear  Cousin, — The  charming  fable  about  the 
Frog  that  wanted  to  blow  itself  into  the  size  of 
the  Bull  is  familiar  to  you,  for  all  princes  are 
told  fables.  Well,  my  dear  little  Frog,  you  are 
fancying  yourself  like  me.  Now  we  have  no  en- 
mity against  you  for  being  a  frog :  indeed,  as 
you  know,  frogs  ai-e  favorites  with  Frenchmen, 
and  our  dear  Bull  over  La  Manche  may  be  said 
to  have  worked  out  that  theme  with  more  perti- 
nacity than  politeness — however,  we  make  our- 
selves amends  by  always  harping  on  his  Beer. 
But,  Cousin  Frog,!  must  really  warn  you  against 
certain  dangers.  Fi*ogs,  like  men,  should  look 
before  they  leajj.  I  fear  you  have  been  in  a  hurry 
to  leap  into  Holstein.  You  know  how  frogs  are 
served  when  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  high 
cookery.  They  are  laid  on  a  block,  and  their 
hind  legs  are  chopped  off  for  the  stewpan.  My 
dearest  cousin,  you  know  best  how  many  legs 
you  can  spare.  But  it  is  due  to  cousinhood,  and 
all  the  fine  feelings,  to  tell  you  that  if  the  King  of 
Denmark  should  have  rccxson  to  complain  of  ill- 
treatment,  and  France,  whose  wishes  I  live  but 
to  obey,  should  suggest  that  you  mount  the  block 
instead  of  the  throne,  it  will  be  with  cousinly 
tears  in  my  eyes,  but  with  an  uncommonly  sharp 


chopper  in  my  hand,  that  I  shall  be  forced  to  ex- 
ecute her  behests.  Good  is  my  only  motive,  as 
everybody  knows,  and  as  I  said,  indeed,  only  the 
other  day.  So,  without  dwelling  upon  your  in- 
discretion in  drawing  a  parallel  between  the 
petty  miseries  of  an  illegitimate  little  German 
frog-duke,  and  the  splendid  misfortunes  which 
hallowed  the  early  years  of  yours  truly,  look  out 
for  your  hind  legs.  And  may  Jupiter,  who  sent 
King  Stork  to  a  certain  nationality,  have  you  in 
his  best  keeping.  In  parenthesis  let  me  add  that 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  more  hurt  than  is  needful, 
should  I  ask  my  friend,  John,  of  the  Beerbarrels, 
to  give  me  his  advice  as  to  the  best  form  of  chop- 
ping-block.  He  has  not  much  delicacy,  but  is 
great  at  inventions,  and  he  thinks  with  me  on 
this  Danish  business.  And  so,  my  dear  Cousin 
Frog,  wishing  you  all  the  compliments  of  the 
season,  and  strongly  advising  you  not  to  burst, 
believe  me. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

Louis  Napoleon, 

Elected  of  the  Millions. 
Paris,  Vendredi  soir. 


Mr.  Palgrave's  travels  in  Arabia,  the  sum- 
mary account  of  which,  as  given  recently  at  the 
Geographical  Society,  has  excited  such  unusual 
interest,  are  to  be  published  in  full.  They  will 
probably  form  a  book  of  travels  such  as  we  have 
not  had  for  a  long  time. 


Franqois  Hugo's  French  translation  of  Shak- 
speare's  works  will  be  completed  by  April.  He 
is  said  to  have  received  a  remuneration  of  fifty 
thousand  francs  for  his  work — a  somewhat  high- 
er sum,  probably,  than  that  which  the  poet  re- 
ceived. 
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Crooked  and  dwarfed  the  tree  must  stay, 
Nor  lift  its  green  head  to  the  day, 
Till  useless  growths  are  lopped  away. 

And  thus  doth  human  nature  do  ; 
Till  it  hath  careful  pruning,  too, 
It  cannot  grow  up  straight  and  true. 

For,  but  by  chastenings  severe. 
No  soul  could  ever  tell  how  near 
God  comes,  to  whom  he  loveth  here. 

Without  life's  ills,  we  could  not  feel 
The  blessed  change  from  woe  to  weal ; 
Only  the  wounded  limb  can  heal. 

The  sick  and  sufiFering  learn  below 
That  which  the  whole  can  never  know. 
Of  the  soft  hand  that  soothes  their  woe. 

And  never  man  is  blest  as  he. 
Who ,  freed  from  some  infirmity, 
Kejoices  in  his  liberty. 

He  sees,  with  new  and  glad  surprise. 
The  world  that  round  about  him  lies. 
Who  slips  the  bandage  from  his  eyes  ; 

And  comes  from  where  he  long  hath  lain. 
Comes  from  the  darkness  and  the  pain, 
Out  into  God's  full  light  again. 

They  only  know  who  wait  in  fear 
The  music  of  a  footstep  near, 
Falling  upon  the  listening  ear. 

And  life's  great  depths  are  soonest  stirred 
In  him  who  hath  but  seldom  heard 
The  magic  of  a  loving  word. 

Joy  after  grief  is  more  complete, 
And  kisses  never  fall  so  sweet 
As  when  long-parted  lovers  meet. 

One  who  is  little  used  to  such. 
Surely  can  tell  us  best  how  much 
There  is  in  a  kind  smile  or  touch. 

'Tis  like  the  spring  wind  from  the  south. 
Or  water  to  the  fevered  mouth. 
Or  sweet  rain  falling  after  drouth. 

By  him  the  deepest  rest  is  won 
Who  toils  beneath  the  noonday  sun 
Faithful  until  his  work  is  done. 

And  watchers  through  the  weary  night 
Have  learned  how  pleasantly  the  light 
Of  morning  breaks  upon  the  sight. 

Perchance  the  jewel  seems  most  fair 
To  him  whose  patient  toil  and  care 
Have  brought  it  to  the  upper  air. 


And  other  lips  can  never  taste 

A  draught  like  that  he  finds  at  last 

Who  seeks  it  in  the  burning  waste. 

When  to  the  mother's  arms  is  lent 
That  sweet  reward  for  suffering  sent 
To  her,  from  the  Omnipotent, 

I  think  its  helpless,  pleading  cry 
Touches  her  heart  more  tenderly. 
Because  of  her  past  agony. 

We  learn  at  last  how  good  and  brave 
Was  the  dear  friend  we  could  not  save. 
When  he  has  slipped  into  the  grave. 

And  after  He  has  come  to  hide 

Our  lambs  upon  the  other  side. 

We  know  our  Shepherd  and  our  Guide. 

And  thus,  by  ways  not  understood, 
Out  of  each  dark  vicissitude, 
God  brings  us  compensating  good. 

For  Faith  is  perfected  by  fears. 
And  souls  renew  their  youth  with  years, 
And  Love  looks  into  heaven  through  tears. 
— Chambers^s  Journal. 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  RING. 
Fair  chance  held  fast  is  merit. 

A  certain  king 
Of  Persia  had  a  jewel  in  a  ring. 
He  sat  it  on  the  dome  of  Azud  high  ; 
And,  when  they  saw  it  flashing  in  the  sky, 
Made  proclamation  to  his  royal  troop. 
That  who  should  send  an  arrow  through   the 

hoop 
That  held  the    gem,   should  have  the  ring  to 

wear. 

It  happened  that  four  hundred  archers  were 
In  the  king's  company  about  the  king. 

Each  took  his  aim,  and  shot,  and  missed  the 
ring. 

A  boy,  at  play  upon  the  terraced  roof 
Of  a  near  building,  bent  his  bow  aloof 
At  random,  and  behold  !  the  morning  breeze 
His  little  arrow  caught,  and  bore  with  ease 
Right  through  the  circlet  of  the  gem. 

The  king, 
Well  pleased,  unto  the  boy  assigned  the  ring. 

Then  the  boy  burnt  his  arrows  and  his  bow. 

The  king,  astonished,  said,  "  Why  dost  thou  so? 
Seeing  thy  first  shot  hath  had  great  success." 

He  answered,  "  Lest  my  second  make  that  less." 
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PART    X. — CHAPTER    XXXI. 

"  I  WILL  do  what  I  can  for  you,"  said  Mr. 
Morgan  ;  "  yours  is  a  very  hard  case,  as  you 
say.  Of  course,  it  would  not  do  for  me  to 
o;ive  any  opinion  ;  but  such  a  thing  shall  not 
occur  in  Carlingford,  while  I  am  here,  with- 
out being  looked  into,"  said  the  rector,  with 
dignity  ;  "  of  that  you  may  be  sure." 

"  I  don't  want  no  more  nor  justice,"  said 
Elsworthy ;  "no  more  nor  justice.  I'm  a 
man  as  has  always  been  respected,  and  never 
interfered  with  nobody  as  didn't  interfere 
with  me.  The  things  I've  stood  from  my 
clergyman,  I  wouldn't  have  stood  from  no 
man  living.  The  way  as  he'd  talk,  sir,  of 
them  a§  was  a  deal  better  than  himself!  We 
was  a  happy  family  afore  Mr.  Wentworth 
came  nigh  of  us.  Most  folks  in  Carlingford 
knows  me.  There  wasn't  a  more  industrious 
family  in  Carlingford,  though  I  say  it  as 
shouldn't,  nor  one  as  was  more  content,  or 
took  things  more  agreeable,  afore  Mr.  Went- 
worth come  to  put  all  wrong." 

"  Mr.  Wentworth  has  been  here  for  five 
years,"  said  the  rector's  wife,  who  was  pres- 
ent at  this  interview ;  "  have  things  been 
going  wrong  for  all  that  time  ?  ' ' 

"  I  couldn't  describe  to  nobody  what  I've 
put  up  with,"  said  the  clerk  of  St.  Roque's, 
evading  the  question.  "  lie  hadn't  the  ways 
of  such  clergymen  as  I've  been  used  to. 
Twice  the  pay  wouldn't  have  made  up  for 
what  I've  suffered  in  my  feelin's ;  and  I  ask 
you,  sir,  is  this  how  it's  all  to  end?  My 
little  girl's  gone,"  cried  Elworthy,  rising 
into  hoarse  earnestness, — "  my  little  girl  as 
was  BO  sweet,  and  as  everybody  took  notice 
on.  She's  gone,  and  I  don't  know  as  I'll 
ever  see  her  again  ;  and  I  can't  get  no  satis- 
faction one  way  or  another  ;  and  I  ask  you, 
sir,  is  a  villain  as  could  do  such  a  thing  to 
hold  -up  his  head  in  the  town,  and  go  on  the 
same  as  ever?  I  aint  a  man  as  is  contrairy, 
or  as  goes  again'  my  superiors ;  but  it's 
driving  me  mad,  that's  what  it's  doing,"  said 
Elsworthy,  wiping  the  moisture  from  his 
forehead.  The  man  was  trembling  and  hag- 
gard, changed  even  in  his  looks;  his  eyes 
were  red  with  passion  and  watching,  and 
looked  like  the  eyes  of  a  wild  beast  lying  in 
wait  for  its  prey.  "  I  can't  say  aa  I've  ever 
slept  an  hour  since  it  happened,"  he  cried  ; 
"  and  as  for  my  misses,  its  a-killing  of  her. 
We  aint  shut  up,  because  we've  got  to  live 
all  the  same ;  and  because,  if  the  poor  thing 


come  back,  there's  always  an  open  door. 
But  I'll  have  justice,  if  I  was  to  die  for  it !  " 
cried  Elsworthy.  "  I  don't  ask  no  more  than 
justice.  If  it  aint  to  be  had  one  way,  I'll 
have  it  another.  I'll  set  the  police  on  him — 
I  will.  When  a  man's  drove  wild,  he  aint 
answerable  for  what  he's  a-doing ;  and  to 
see  him  a- walking  about  Carlingford,  and 
a-holding  up  his  head,  is  a  thing  as  I  wont 
stand  no  longer,  not  if  it  was  to  be  my  ruin. 
I'm  as  good  as  ruined  now,  and  I  don't  care." 
He  broke  off  short  with  these  words,  and  sat 
down  abruptly  on  the  chair  Thomas  had 
placed  for  him  in  front  of  the  rector's  table. 
Up  to  this  moment  he  had  been  standing,  in 
his  vehemence  and  agitation,  without  taking 
advantage  of  the  courtesy  accorded  to  his 
misfortune ;  now  the  poor  man  sat  down  by 
way  of  emphasis,  and  began  to  polish  his  hat 
round  and  round  with  his  trembling  hands. 

As  for  Mr.  Morgan,  he,  on  the  contrary, 
got  up  and  walked  instinctively  to  the  fire- 
place, and  stood  there  with  his  back  to  the 
empty  grate,  contemplatingtilthc  world  in 
general  with  a  troubled  countenance,  as  was 
natural.  Not  to  speak  of  his  prejudice 
against  Mr.  Wentworth,  the  rector  was  moved 
by  the  sight  of  Elsworthy 's  distress ;  but 
then  his  wife,  who  unluckily  had  brought 
her  needlework  into  the  library  on  this  par- 
ticular morning,  and  who  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  Curate  of  St.  Roque's,  was  seated 
watchful  by  the  window,  occasionally  look- 
ing up,  and  entirely  cognizant,  as  Mr.  Mor- 
gan was  aware,  of  everything  that  happened. 
The  rector  was  much  embarrassed  to  feel 
himself  thus  standing  between  the  two  par- 
ties. "  Yours  is  a  very  hard  case  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  proceed  with  caution  ;  for,  after 
all,  there  is  not  much  proof,"  he  said,  fal- 
tering a  little.  "  My  dear,  it  is  a  pity  to 
detain  you  from  your  walk,"  Mr.  Morgan 
continued,  after  a  momentary  pause,  and 
looked  with  a  flush  of  consciousness  at  his 
wife,  whose  absence  would  have  been  such  a 
relief  to  him.  Mrs.  Morgan  looked  up  with 
a  gracious  smile. 

"  You  are  not  detaining  me,  William  ;  I 
am  very  much  interested,"  said  the  design- 
ing woman,  and  immediately  began  to  ar- 
range and  put  in  order  what  the  rector  knew 
by  experience  to  be  a  long  piece  of  work 
likely  to  last  her  an  hour  at  least.  Mr. 
Morgan  uttered  a  long  breath,  which  sound- 
ed like  A  little  snort  of  despair. 
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"  It  is  very  diflBcult  to  know  what  to  do," 
Baid  the  rector,  shifting  uneasily  upon  the 
hearth-rug,  and  plunging  his  hands  into  the 
depths  of  his  pockets.  "  If  you  could  name 
anybody  you  would  like  to  refer  it  to  ;  but 
being  a  brother  clergyman  " — 

"  A  man  as  conducts  himself  like  that 
didn't  ought  to  be  a  clergyman,  sir  !  "  cried 
Els  worthy.  "I'm  one  as  listened  to  him 
preaching  on  Sunday,  and  could  have  jumped 
up  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  pulpit,  to 
hear  him  a-discoursing  as  if  he  wasn't  a  big- 
ger sinner  nor  any  there.  I  aint  safe  to  stand 
it  another  Sunday.  I'd  do  something  as  I 
should  be  sorry  for  after.  I'm  asking  jus- 
tice, and  no  more."  With  these  words,  Els- 
worthy  got  up  again,  still  turning  round  in 
his  hands  the  unlucky  hat,  and  turned  his 
person,  though  not  his  eyes,  towards  Mrs. 
Morgan.  "  No  man  could  be  more  partial 
to  his  clergyman  nor  I  was,"  he  said,  hoarse- 
ly. "  There  was  never  a  time  as  I  wasn't 
glad  to  see  him.  He  came  in  and  out  as  if  it 
belonged  to  him,  and  I  had  no  more  thought 
as  he  was  meaning  any  harm  than  the  babe 
unborn  ;  but  a  man  as  meddles  with  an  inno- 
cent girl  aint  nothing  but  a  black-hearted 
villain  !  "  cried  Elsworthy,  with  a  gleam  out 
of  his  red  eyes  ;  "  and  I  don't  believe  as  any- 
body would  take  his  part  as  knew  all.  I  put 
my  confidence  in  the  rector,  as  is  responsible 
for  the  parish,"  he  went  on,  facing  round 
again  :  "  not  to  say  but  what  it's  natural  for 
them  as  are  Mr.  Wentworth's  friends  to  take 
his  part ;  but  I'll  have  justice,  wherever  it 
comes  from.  It's  hard  work  to  go  again' 
any  lady  as  I've  a  great  respect  for,  and 
wouldn't  cross  for  the  world  ;  but  it  aint  in 
reason  that  I  should  be  asked  to  bear  it  and 
not  say  nothing;  and  I'll  have  justice,  if  I 
should  die  for  it !  "  said  Elsworthy.  He 
turned  from  one  to  another  as  he  spoke,  but 
kept  his  eyes  upon  his  hat,  which  he  smoothed 
and  smoothed  as  if  his  life  depended  on  it. 
But  for  the  reality  of  his  excitement,  his  red 
eyes,  and  hoarse  voice,  he  would  have  been  a 
ludicrous  figure,  standing  as  he  did  in  the 
middle  of  Mr.  Morgan's  library,  veering 
round,  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other, 
with  his  stooping  head  and  ungainly  person. 
As  for  the  rector,  he,  too,  kept  looking  at  his 
wife  with  a  very  troubled  feice. 

"It  is  difficult  for  me  to  act  against  a 
brother  clergyman,"  said  Mr.  Morgan  ;  "  but 
I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Elsworthy  —  very 


sorry;  if  you  could  name,  say  half  a  dozen 
gentlemen  " — 

"But  don't  you  think,"  said  the  rector's 
wife,  interposing,  "  that  you  should  inquire 
first  whether  there  is  any  evidence?  It 
would  make  you  all  look  very  ridiculous  if 
you  got  up  an  inquiry  and  found  no  proof 
against  Mr.  Wentworth.  Is  it  likely  he 
would  do  such  a  thing  all  at  once  without 
showing  any  signs  of  wickedness  beforehand 
— is  it  possible  ?  To  be  sorry  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing,  but  I  don't  see  " — 

"  Ladies  don't  understand  such  matters," 
said  the  rector,  who  had  been  kept  at  bay  so 
long  that  he  began  to  get  desperate.  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  my  dear,  but  it  is  not  a  matter 
for  you  to  discuss.  We  shall  take  good  care 
that  there  is  plenty  of  evidence,"  said  the 
perplexed  man — "  I  mean,  before  we  proceed 
to  do  anything,"  he  added,  growing  very  red 
and  confused.  When  Mr.  Morgan  caught 
his  wife's  acute  eye,  he  got  as-  nearly  into  a 
passion  as  was  possible  for  so  good  a  man. 
"  You  know  what  I  mean,"  he  said,  in  his 
peremptory  way ;  "  and,  my  dear,  you  will 
forgive  me  for  saying  this  is  not  a  matter  to 
be  discussed  before  a  lady."  When  he  had 
uttered  this  bold  speech,  the  rector  took  a  few 
little  walks  up  and  down  the  room,  not  car- 
ing, however,  to  look  at  his  wife.  He  was 
ashamed  of  the  feeling  he  had  that  her  ab- 
sence would  set  him  much  more  at  ease  with 
Elsworthy,  but  still  could  not  help  being  con- 
scious that  it  was  so.  He  did  not  say  any- 
thing more,  but  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  with  sharp,  short  steps,  and  betrayed 
his  impatience  very  manifestly.  As  for  Mrs. 
Morgan,  who  was  a  sensible  woman,  she  saw 
that  the  time  had  come  for  her  to  retire  from 
the  field. 

"  I  think  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
try  every  possible  means  of  finding  the  girl," 
she  said,  getting  up  from  her  seat  ;  "  but  I 
have  no  doubt  what  you  decide  upon  will  be 
the  best.  You  will  find  me  in  the  drawing- 
room  when  you  want  me,  William."  Per- 
haps her  absence  for  the  first  moment  was 
not  such  a  relief  to  her  husband  as  he  had 
expected.  The  mildness  of  her  parting  words 
made  it  very  apparent  that  she  did  not  mean 
to  take  offence  ;  and  he  perceived  suddenly  ^ 
at  a  glance,  that  he  would  have  to  tell  her  all 
he  was  going  to  do,  and  encounter  her  criti- 
cism single-handed,  which  was  rather  an  ap- 
palling prospect  to  the  rector.     Mrs .  Morgan . 
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for  her  part,  went  up-etairs  not  without  a 
little  vexation,  certainly,  but  with  a  com- 
forting sense  of  the  opportunity  which  awaited 
her.  She  felt  that,  in  his  unprotected  posi- 
tion, as  soon  as  she  left  him,  the  rector  would 
conduct  himself  rashly,  and  that  her  time 
was  still  to  come. 

The  rector  went  back  to  the  hearth-rug 
when  his  wife  left  the  room,  but  in  the  heat 
of  his  own  personal  reflections  he  did  not  say 
anything  to  Elsworthy ,  who  still  stood  smooth- 
ing his  hat  in  his  hand.  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Morgan  was  rather  aggravated  for  the  mo- 
ment by  the  unlucky  cause  of  this  little  en- 
counter, and  was  not  half  so  well  disposed  tow- 
ard Mr.  Wentworth's  enemy  as  half  an  hour 
before,  when  he  recognized  his  wife  as  the 
champion  of  the  curate,  and  felt  controlled 
by  her  presence ;  for  the  human  and  even 
the  clerical  mind  has  its  impulses  of  perver- 
sity He  began  to  get  very  impatient  of 
Elsworthy's  hat,  and  the  persistent  way  in 
which  he  worked  at  it  with  his  hands. 

"  I  suppose  you  would  not  be  so  certain 
about  it,  if  you  had  not  satisfactory  evi- 
dence? "  he  said,  turning  abruptly,  and  even 
a  little  angrily,  upon  the  supplicant ;  for 
Mr.  Morgan  naturally  resented  his  own  tem- 
per and  the  little  semi-quarrel  he  had  got 
into  upon  the  third  person  who  was  the  cause 
of  all. 

"Sir,"  said  Elsworthy,  with  eagerness, 
' '  it  aint  no  wonder  to  me  as  the  lady  takes 
Mr.  Wentworth's  part.  A  poor  man  don't 
stand  no  chance  against  a  young  gentleman 
as  has  had  every  advantage.  It's  a  thing  as 
I'm  prepared  for,  and  it  don't  have  no  effect 
upon  me.  A  lady  as  is  so  respected  and 
thought  a  deal  of  both  in  town  and  coun- 
try';- 

*'  I  was  not  speaking  of  my  wife,"  said  the 
rector,  hastily.  "  Don't  you  think  you  had 
better  put  down  your  hat?  I  think  you 
said  it  was  on  Friday  it  occurred.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  take  down  the  facts  in  £^ busi- 
ness-like way,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  drawing 
his  chair  toward  the  table  and  taking  up  his 
pen.  This  was  how  the  rector  was  occupied 
when  Thomas  announced  the  most  unex- 
pected of  all  possible  visitors,  Mr.  Proctor, 
who  had  been  Mr.  Morgan's  predecessor  in 
Carlingford .  Thomas  announced  his  old  mas- 
ter with  great  solemnity  as  "  the  late  rector  " 
— a  title  which  struck  the  present  incumbent 
with  a  sense  of  awe  not  unnatural  in  the 
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circumstances.  He  jumped  up  from  his  chair 
and  let  his  pen  fall  out  of  his  startled  fingers 
when  his  old  friend  came  in.  They  had  eaten 
many  a  good  dinner  together  jn  the  revered 
hall  of  All-Souls,  and  as  the  familiar  counte- 
nance met  his  eyes,  perhaps  a  regretful  thought 
of  that  Elysium  stole  across  the  mind  of  the 
late  Fellow,  who  had  been  so  glad  to  leave  the 
sacred  brotherhood,  and  marry,-  and  become 
as  other  men.  He  gave  but  a  few  hurried 
words  of  surprise  and  welcome  to  his  visitor, 
and  then,  with  a  curious  counterpoise  of  scut 
timent,  sent  him  up-stairs  to  see  "  my  wife," 
feeling,  even  while  half  envious  of  him,  a 
kind  of  superiority  and  half  contempt  for  the 
man  who  was  not  a  rector  and  married,  but 
had  given  up  both  these  possibilities.  When 
he  sent  him  up-stairs  to  see  "  my  wife,"  Mr. 
Morgan  looked  after  the  elderly  celibate  with 
a  certain  pity.  One  always  feels  more  in- 
clined to  take  the  simple  view  of  any  matter 
— to  stand  up  for  injured  innocence,  and  to 
right  the  wronged — when  one  feels  one's  self 
better  off  than  one's  neighbors.  A  reverse 
position  is  apt  to  detract  from  the  simplicity 
of  one's  conceptions,  and  to  snggest  two  sides 
to  the  picture.  When  Mr.  Proctor  was 
gone,  the  rector  addressed  himself  with  great 
devotion  to  Elsworthy  and  his  evidence.  It 
could  not  be  doubted  that  the  man  was  in 
earnest  for  his  own  part,  and  believed  what 
he  said  ;  and  things  unquestionably  looked 
rather  ugly  for  Mr.  Wentworth.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan took  down  all  about  the  curate's  untimely 
visit  to  Elsworthy  on  the  night  when  he  took 
Rosa  home  ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Miss  Hemmings,  who  had  seen 
the  curate  talking  to  the  unfortunate  little 
girl  at  his  own  door  the  last  time  she  was 
seen  in  Carlingford,  the  rector  shook  his  head 
with  a  prolonged  movement,  half  of  satisfac- 
tion, half  of  regret ;  for,  to  be  sure,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  beforehand  who  the  cul- 
prit was,  and  it  was  to  a  certain  extent  sat- 
isfactory to  have  his  opinion  confirmed. 

"This  looks  very  bad,  very  bad,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,"  said  Mr.  Morgan;  "for  the  un- 
happy young  man's  own  sake,  an  investiga- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary.  As  for  Els- 
worthy, everybody  must  be  sorry  for  you. 
Have  you  no  idea  where  he  could  have  taken 
the  poor  girl? — that  is,"  said  the  incau- 
tious rector,  "  supposing  that  he  is  guilty — 
of  which,  I  am  afraid,  there  does  not  seem 
much  doubt." 
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"  There  aint  no  doubt,"  said  Elsworthy  ; 
*'  there  aint  nobody  else  as  could  have  done 
it.  Just  afore  my  little  girl  was  taken  away, 
sir,  Mr.  "Wentworth  went  off  of  a  sudden, 
and  it  was  said  as  he  was  a-going  home  to  the 
Hall.  I  was  a-thinking  of  sending  a  letter 
anonymous,  to  ask  if  it  was  known  what  he 
was  after.  I  read  in  the  papers  the  other 
day  as  his  brother  was  a-going  over  to  Rome. 
There  don't  seem  to  be  none  o'  them  the  right 
sort ;  which  it's  terrible  for  two  clergymen. 
I  was  thinking  of  dropping  a  bit  of  a  note 
anonymous  " — 

"  No — no — no,"  said  the  rector,  "  that 
would  never  do ;  nothing  of  that  sort,  Els- 
worthy. If  you  thought  it  likely  she  was 
there,  the  proper  thing  would  be  to  go  and 
inquire  ;  nothing  anonymous — no,  no ;  that 
is  a  thing  I  could  not  possibly  countenance," 
said  Mr.  Morgan.  He  pushed  away  his  pen 
and  paper,  and  got  very  red  and  uncomfort- 
able. If  either  of  the  critics  up-stairs,  his 
wife,  or  his  predecessor  in  the  Rectory,  could 
but  know  that  he  was  having  an  anonymous 
letter  suggested  to  him — that  anybody  ven- 
tured to  think  him  capable  of  being  an  ac- 
complice in  such  a  proceeding  !  The  presence 
of  these  two  in  the  house,  though  they  were 
most  probably  at  the  moment  engaged  in  the 
calmest  abstract  conversation,  and  totally 
unaware  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  library, 
had  a  great  effect  upon  the  rector.  He  felt 
insulted  that  any  man  could  venture  to  con- 
fide such  an  intention  to  him  almost  within 
the  bt'aring  of  his  wife. 

"  If  I  am  to  take  up  your  case,  everything 
must  be  open  and  straightforward,"  said  Mr. 
Morgan  ;  while  Elsworthy,  who  saw  he  had 
eaid  something  amiss,  without  precisely  un- 
derstanding what,  took  up  his  hat  as  a  re- 
source, and  once  more  began  to  polish  it 
round  and  round  in  his  hands. 

"  I  didn't  mean  no  harm,  sir,  I'm  sure," 
he  said  ;  "  I  don't  seem  to  see  no  other  way 
o'  finding  out ;  for  I  aint  like  a  rich  man  as 
can  go  and  come  as  he  pleases  ;  but  I  wont 
say  no  more,  since  it's  displeasing  to  you. 
If  you'd  give  me  the  list  of  names,  sir,  as 
you  have  decided  on  to  be  the  committee,  I 
wouldn't  trouble  you  no  longer,  seeing  as 
you've  got  visitors.  Perhaps,  if  the  late 
rector  aint  going  away  directly,  he  would 
take  it  kind  to  be  put  on  the  committee : 
and  he's  a  gentleman  as  I've  a  great  respect 
for,  though  he  wasn't  not  to  say  the  man  for 


Carlingford,"  said  Elsworthy,  with  a  side- 
long look.  He  began  to  feel  the  importance 
of  his  own  position  as  the  originator  of  a 
committee,  and  at  the  head  of  the  most  ex- 
citing movement  which  had  l^een  for  a  long 
time  in  Carlingford,  and  could  not  help  being 
sensible,  notwithstanding  his  affliction,  that 
he  had  a  distinction  to  offer  which  even  the 
late  rector  might  be  pleased  to  accept. 

"I  don't  think  Mr.  Proctor  will  stay," 
said  Mr.  Morgan ;  "  and  if  he  does  stay,  I 
believe  he  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Wentworth 's." 
It  was  only  after  he  had  said  this  that  the 
rector  perceived  the  meaning  of  the  words 
he  had  uttered  ;  then,  in  his  confusion  and 
vexation,  he  got  up  hastily  from  the  table, 
and  upset  the  inkstand  in  the  embarrassment 
of  the  moment.  "  Of  course  that  is  all  the 
greater  reason  for  having  his  assistance," 
said  Mr.  Morgan  in  his  perplexity  ;  "  we  are 
all  friends  of  Mr.  Wentworth.  Will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  ring  the  bell  ?  There 
are  few  things  more  painful  than  to  take 
steps  against  a  brother  clergyman,  if  one  did 
not  hope  it  would  be  for  his  benefit  in  the 
end.  Oh,  never  mind  the  table.  Be  so  good 
as  to  ring  the  bell  again — louder,  please." 

"There  aint  nothing  equal  to  blotting- 
paper  ,  sir , "  said  Elsworthy  eagerly .  '  •  With 
a  bit  o'  blotting-paper  I'd  undertake  to  rub 
out  ink-stains  out  o'  the  finest  carpet — if 
you'll  permit  me.  It  ain't  but  a  small  speck, 
and  it'll  be  gone  afore  you  could  look  round. 
It's  twenty  times  better  nor  lemon-juice,  or 
them  poisonous  salts  as  you're  always  ner- 
vous of  leaving  about.  Look  you  here,  sir, 
if  it  aint  a-sopping  up  beautiful.  There 
aint  no  harm  done  as  your  respected  lady 
could  be  put  out  about  ;  and  I'll  take  the  list 
with  me,  if  you  please,  to  show  to  my  wife, 
as  is  a-breaking  her  heart  at  home,  and  can't 
believe  as  we'll  ever  get  justice.  She  says 
as  how  the  quality  always  takes  a  gentle- 
man's part  against  us  poor  folks,  but  that 
aint  been  my  experience.  Don't  you  touch 
the  carpet,  Thomas ;  there  aint  a  speck  to 
be  seen  when  the  blotting-paper's  cleared 
away.  I'll  go  home,  not  to  detain  you  no 
more,  sir,  and  cheer  up  the  poor  heart  as  is 
a-breaking,"  said  Elsworthy,  getting  up  from 
his  knees  where  he  had  been  operating  upon 
the  carpet.  He  had  got  in  his  hand  the  list 
of  names  which  Mr.  Morgan  had  put  down 
as  referees  in  this  painful  business,  and  it 
dawned  faintly  upon  the  rector  for  the  mo- 
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tnent  that  he  himself  was  taking  rather  an 
andignified  position  as  Elsworthy's  partisan. 
*<  I  have  no  objection  to  your  showing  it 
lO  your  wife,"  said  Mr.  Morgan  :  "  but  I 
ihall  be  much  displeased  if  I  hear  any  talk 
ibout  it^  Elsworthy  ;  and  I  hope  it  is  not  re- 
venge you  are  thinking  of,  which  is  a  very 
unchristian  sentiment,"  said  the  rector,  se- 
verely, **  and  not  likely  to  afford  comfort 
either  to  her  or  you." 

"No,  sir,  nothing  but  justice,"  said  Els- 
worthy, hoarsely,  as  he  backed  out  of  the 
room.  Notwithstanding  this  statement,  it 
was  with  very  unsatisfactory  sensations  that 
Mr.  Morgan  went  up-stairs.  He  felt  some- 
how as  if  the  justice  which  Elsworthy  de- 
Tianded,  and  which  he  himself  had  solemnly 
ieclared  to  be  pursuing  the  Curate  of  St. 
Roque's,  was  wonderfully  like  revenge. 
'  All  punishment  must  be  more  or  less  vin- 
lictive,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  went  up- 
stairs ;  but  that  fact  did  not  make  him  more 
•omfortable  as  he  went  into  his  wife's  draw- 
ng-room,  where  he  felt  more  like  a  conspir- 
itor  and  assassin  than  an  English  rector  in 
^road  daylight,  without  a  mystery  near  him, 
lad  any  right  to  feel.  This  sensation  con- 
used  Mr.  Morgan  much,  and  made  him  more 
peremptory  in  his  manner  than  ever.  As  for 
■Mr.  Proctor,  who  was  only  a  spectator,  and 
'elt  himself  on  a  certain  critical  eminence, 
he  suggestion  that  occurred  to  his  mind 
vas,  that  he  had  come  in  at  the  end  of  a 
[uarrel,  and  that  the  conjugal  firmament  was 
itill  in  a  state  of  disturbance ;  which  idea 
icted  upon  some  thoughts  in  the  hidden  mind 
)f  the  Fellow  of  All-Souls,  and  produced  a 
tate  of  feeling  little  more  satisfactory  than 
hat  of  the  Rector  of  Carlingford. 

"  I  hope  Mr.  Proctor  is  going  to  stay  with 
18  for  a  day  or  two,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan. 
'  I  was  just  saying  it  must  look  like  coming* 
lome  to  come  to  the  house  he  used  to  live 
n,  and  which  was  even  furnished  to  his  own 
aste,"  said  the  rector's  wife,  shooting  a 
ittle  arrow  at^he  late  rector,  of  which  that 
;ood  man  was  serenely  unconscious.  All 
his  time,  while  they  had  been  talking,  Mrs. 
Morgan  had  scarcely  been  able  to  keep  from 
taking  who  could  possibly  have  suggested 
iuch  a  carpet.     Mr.   Proctor's    chair  was 


his  own  in  the  matter,  that  he  had  referred 
his  indignant  hostess  to  one  of  the  leaves  as 
an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  diaper  intro- 
duced into  the  new  window  which  had  lately 
been  put  up  in  the  chapel  of  All-Souls. 
"  A  naturalistic  treatment,  you  know,"  said 
Mr.  Proctor,  with  the  utmost  serenity ;  "  and 
some  people  objected  to  it,"  added  the  un- 
suspicious man. 

"  I  should  have  objected  very  strongly,'* 
said  Mrs.  Morgan,  with  a  little  flush.  "  If 
you  call  that  naturalistic  treatment,  I  con- 
sider it  perfectly  out  of  place  in  decoration — 
of  every  kind  " —  Mr.  Proctor  happened  to 
be  looking  at  her  at  the  moment,  and  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  him  that  Miss  Wodehouse 
never  got  red  in  that  uncomfortable  way, 
which  was  the  only  conclusion  he  drew  from 
the  circumstance,  having  long  ago  forgotten 
that  any  connection  had  ever  existed  between 
himself  and  the  carpet  on  the  drawing-room 
in  Carlingford  Rectory.  He  addressed  his 
next  observation  to  Mr.  Morgan,  who  had 
just  come  in. 

"  I  saw  Mr.  Wodehouse's  death  in  the 
Times, '^  said  Mr.  Proctor,  "  and  I  thought 
the  poor  young  ladies  might  feel — at  least 
they  might  think  it  a  respect — or,  at  all 
events,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  one's 
self,"  said  the  late  rector,  who  had  got  into 
a  mire  of  explanation.  "  Though  he  was  far 
from  being  a  young  man,  yet  having  a  young 
daughter  like  Miss  Lucy  " — 

"  Poor  Lucy  !  "  said  Mr.  Morgan.  "  I 
hope  that  wretched  fellow,  young  Went- 
worth  " — and  here  the  rector  came  to  a  dead 
stop,  and  felt  that  he  had  brought  the  sub- 
ject most  to  be  avoided  head  and  shoulders 
into  the  conversation,  as  was  natural  to  an 
embarrassed  man.  The  consequence  was 
that  he  got  angry,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. *'  My  dear,  you  must  not  look  at 
me  as  you  do.  I  have  just  been  hearing  all 
the  evidence.  No  unbiased  mind  could  pos- 
sibly come  to  any  other  decision,"  said  Mr. 
Morgan,  with  exasperation.  Now  that  he 
had  committed  himself,  he  thought  it  was 
much  the  best  thing  to  go  in  for  it  wholly, 
without  half  measures,-  which  was  certainly 
the  most  straightforward  way. 

"What  has  happened  to  Wentworth?" 


}laced  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  big  bouquets,  said  Mr.  Proctor.  "  He  is  a  young  man  for 
xhlch  expanded  its  large  foliage  round  him  i  whom  I  have  a  great  regard.  Though  he  is 
vith  more  than  Eastern  prodigality — but  so  much  younger  than  I  am,  he  taught  me 
vas  so  little  conscious  of  any  culpability  of  [  some  lessons  while  I  was  in  Carlingford  which 
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I  shall  never  forget.  If  he  is  in  any  trouble 
that  I  can  help  him  in,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  do  it,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  for  " — 
Mr.  Proctor  slurred  over  the  end  of  his  sen- 
tence a  little,  and  the  others  vrere  occupied 
with  their  own  difficulties,  and  did  not  take 
very  much  notice — for  it  was  difficult  to  state 
fully  the  nature  and  extent  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  enormities  after  such  a  declaration 
of  friendship.  "I  met  him  on  my  way  here, ' ' 
said  the  Fellow  of  All-Souls,  "not  looking 
quite  as  he  used  to  do.  I  supposed  it  might 
be  Mr.  Wodehouse's  death,  perhaps."  All 
Mr.  Proctor's  thoughts  ran  in  that  channel 
of  Mr.  Wodehouse's  death,  which,  after  all, 
though  sad  enough ,  was  not  so  great  an  event 
to  the  community  in  general  as  the  late  rec- 
tor seemed  to  suppose. 

It  was  Mrs.  Morgan  at  length  who  took 
heart  to  explain  to  Mr.  Proctor  the  real  state 
of  affairs.  "  He  has  been  a  very  good  clergy- 
man for  five  years,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan  ;  "  he 
might  behave  foolishly,  you  know,  about 
Wharfside,  but  then  that  was  not  his  fault  so 
much  as  the  fault  of  the  rector's  predecessors. 
I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Proctor — I 
did  not  mean  that  you  were  to  blame,"  said 
the  rector's  wife  :  "  but  notwithstanding  all 
the  work  he  has  done,  and  the  consistent  life 
he  has  led,  there  is  nobody  in  Carlingford 
who  is  not  quite  ready  to  believe  that  he  has 
run  away  with  Rosa  Elsworthy, — a  common 
little  girl,  without  any  education,  or  a  single 
idea  in  her  head.  I  suppose  she  is  what  you 
would  call  pretty,"  said  the  indignant  woman. 
"  Everybody  is  just  as  ready  to  believe  that 
he  is  guilty  as  if  he  were  a  stranger  or  a  bad 
character."  Mrs.  Morgan  stopped  in  an  ab 
rupt  manner,  because  her  quick  eyes  perceived 
a  glance  exchanged  between  the  two  gentle- 
men. Mr.  Proctor  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
the  world  in  his  day,  as  he  was  fond  of  say- 
ing now  and  then  to  his  intimate  friends ; 
and  he  had  learned  at  the  university  and 
other  places  that  a  gkl  who  is  "  what  you 
would  call  pretty,"  counts  for  a  great  deal  in 
the  history  of  a  young  man,  whether  she  has 
any  ideas  in  her  head  or  not.  He  did  not, 
any  more  than  the  people  of  Carlingford,  pro- 
nounce at  once  on  a  priori  evidence  that  Mr. 
Wentworth  must  be  innocent.  Tiie  curate's 
"  consistent  life  "  did  not  go  for  much  in  the 
opinion  of  the  middle-aged  Fellow  of  All- 
Soulfl,  any  more  than  of  the  less  dignified  pop- 


ulace. He  said,  "  Dear  me  I  dear  me !  "  in  j 
most  perplexed  and  distressed  tone,  whil 
Mrs.  Morgan  kept  looking  at  him  ;  and  looke( 
very  much  as  if  he  were  tempted  to  breal 
forth  into  lamentations  over  human  nature,  a 
Mr.  Morgan  himself  had  done. 

"  I  wonder  what  the  Miss  Wodebouse 
think  of  it,"  he  said  at  last.  "  One  woulc 
do  a  great  deal  to  keep  them  from  hearing 
such  a  thing  ;  but  I  wonder  how  they  ar« 
feeling  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Proctor  —  an( 
clearly  declined  to  discuss  the  matter  witl 
Mrs.  Morgan,  who  was  counsel  for  the  de 
fence.  When  the  rector's  wife  went  to  hei 
own  room  to  dress  for  dinner,  it  is  very  trm 
that  she  had  a  good  cry  over  her  cup  of  tea 
She  was  not  only  disappointed,  but  exasper 
ated,  in  that  impatient  feminine  nature  oi 
hers.  Perhaps  if  she  had  been  less  sensitive 
she  would  have  had  less  of  that  redness  in  he: 
face  which  was  so  great  a  trouble  to  Mrs 
Morgan.  These  two  slow  middle-aged  men 
without  any  intuitions,  who  were  comiD< 
lumbering  after  her  through  all  kinds  of  mud 
dies  of  evidence  and  argument,  exasperate! 
the  more  rapid  woman.  To  be  sure,  the; 
understood  Greek  plays  a  great  deal  bette 
than  she  did ;  but  she  was  penetrated  witl 
the  liveliest  impatience  of  their  dulness  al 
the  same.  Mrs.  Morgan,  however,  like  mos 
people  who  are  in  advance  of  their  age,  felt 
her  utter  impotence  against  that  blank  wal 
of  dull  resistance.  She  could  not  make  ther 
see  into  the  heart  of  things  as  she  did.  Sh 
had  to  wait  until  they  had  attacked  the  quef 
tion  in  the  orthodox  way  of  siege,  and  mad 
gradual  entrance  by  dint  of  hard  labor,  A 
she  could  do  to  console  herself,  was  to  she 
certain  hot  tears  of  indignation  and  annoyan( 
over  her  tea,  which,  however,  was  exceller 
tea,  and  did  her  good.  Perhaps  it  was  \ 
show  her  sense  of  superiority,  and  that  st 
did  not  feel  herself  vanquished,  that,  aft* 
that,  she  put  on  her  new  dress,  which  w: 
very  much  too  nice  to  be  wasted  upon  M 
Proctor.  As  for  Mr.  Leeson,  who  came  i| 
usual  just  in  time  for  dinner,  having  hear^ 
Mr.  Proctor's  arrival,  she  treated  him 
a  blandness  which  alarmed  the  curate, 
quite  expected  you,  for  we  have  the  AU-S 
pudding  to-day,"  said  the  rector's  wife, 
she  smiled  a  smile  which  would  have  str| 
awe  into  the  soul  of  any  curate  that  ever 
known  in  Carlingford. 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  on 

hich  Mr.  Proctor  arrived  in  Carlingford  that 

:r.  Wentworth  received  the  little  note  from 

liss  Wodehouse  vv^hich  was  so  great  a  conso- 

tion  to  the  Perpetual  Curate.     By  that  time 

3  had  begun  to  experience  humiliations  more 

ird  to  bear  than  anything  he  had  yet  known. 

e  had  received  constrained  greetings  from 

■veral  of  his  most  cordial  friends  ;  his  people 

1  the  district,  all  but  Tom  Bowman,  looked 

ikance  upon  him ;  and   Dr.  Marjoribanks, 

ho   had  never  taken  kindly  to  the  young 

ugliean,  had  met  him  with  satirical  remarks 

1  his  dry  Scotch  fashion,  which  were  intol- 

'able  to  the  curate.     In  these  circumstances, 

was  balm  to  his  soul  to  have  his  sympathy 

ace  more  appealed  to,  and  by  those  who 

ere  nearest  to  his  heart.     The  next  day  was 

lat  appointed  for  Mr.  Wodehouse's  funeral, 

which  Mr.  Wentworth  had  been  looking 

•rward  with  a  little  excitement — wondering, 

ith  indignant  misery,  whet^ier  the  covert  in- 

i\i8  he  was  getting  used  to  would  be  repeat- 

i  even  over  his  old  friend's  grave.     It  was 

hile  this  was  in  his  mind  that  he  received 

'iss  Wodehouse's  little  note.     It  was  very 

urriedly  written,  on  the  terrible  black-edged 

iper  which,  to  such  a  sknple  eoul  as  Miss 

^^odehouse,  it  was  a  kind  of  comfort  to  use 

1   the  moment  of  calamity.     "  Dear   Mr. 

Wentworth,"  it  said,  "I  am  in  great  diffi- 

ilty,  and  don't  know  what  to  do :  come,  I 

3g  of  you,  and  tell  me  what  is  best.     My 

3ar  Lucy  insists  upon  going  to-morrow  and 

can't  cross  her  when  her  heart  is  breaking, 

ad  I  don't  know  what  to  do.   Please  to  come, 

it  were  only  for  a  moment.     Dear,  dear 

apa,  and  all  of  us,  have  always  had  such 

)nfidence  in  you  !  "    Mr.  Wentworth    was 

jated,  very  disconsolate,  in  his  study  when 

lis  appeal  came  to  him  :  he  was  pather  sick 

:  the  world  and  most  things  in  it ;  a  sense 

!"  wrong  eclipsed  the  sunshine  for  the  moment, 

od  obscured  the  skies  ;  but  it  was  comfbrt- 

ig  to  be  appealed  to — to  have  his  assistance 

nd  his  protection  sought  once  more.     He 

)ok  his  hat  immediately  and  went  up  the 

inny  road,  on  which  there  was  scarcely  a 

assenger  visible,   to   the   closed-up   house, 

'hich  stood  so  gloomy   and  irresponsive  in 

ne  sunshine.     Mr.  Wodehouse  had  not  been 

man  likely  to  attract  any  profound  love  in 

is  lifetime,  or  sense  of  loss  when  he  was 

;one ;  but  yet  it  was  possible  to  think,  with 


the  kindly,  half-conscious  delusion  of  nature, 
that  had  he  been  living,  he  would  have  known 
better ;  and  the  curate  went  into  the  dark- 
ened drawing-room,  where  all  the  shutters 
were  closed  except  those  of  the  little  win- 
dow in  the  corner,  where  Lucy's  work-table 
stood  and  where  a  little  muffled  sunshine 
stole  in  through  the  blind.  Everything  was 
in  terribly  good  order  in  the  room.  The 
two  sisters  had  been  living  in  their  own 
apartments,  taking  their  forlorn  meals  in  the 
little  parlor,  which  communicated  with  their 
sleeping-chambers,  during  the  week  of  dark- 
ness ;  and  nobody  had  come  into  the  draw- 
ing-room except  the  stealthy  housemaid,  who 
contemplated  herself  and  her  new  mourning 
for  an  hour  at  a  stretch  in  the  great  mirror 
without  any  interruption,  while  she  made 
"tidy"  the  furniture  which  no]x)dy  now 
disturbed.  Into  this  sombre  apartment,  Miss 
Wodehouse  came  gliding,  like  a  gentle  ghost, 
in  her  black  gown.  She,  too,  like  John  and 
the  housemaid  and  everybody  about,  walked 
and  talked  under  her  breath.  There  was 
now  no  man  in  the  house  entitled  to  disturb 
those  proprieties  with  which  a  female  house- 
hold naturally  hedges  round  all  the  great  in- 
cidents of  life  ;  and  the  afiFairs  of  the  family 
were  all  carried  on  in  a  whisper,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion — a 
circumstance  which  had  naturally  called  the 
ghost  of  a  smile  to  the  curate's  countenance 
as  he  followed  John  up-stairs.  Miss  Wod%. 
house  herself,  though  she  was  pale,  and  spent 
half  her  time,  poor  soul !  in  weeping,  and 
had,  besides,  living  incumbrances  to  trouble 
her  helpless  path,  did  not  look  amiss  in  her 
black  gown.  She  came  in  gliding  without 
any  noise,  but  with  a  little  expectation  in 
her  gentle  countenance.  She  was  one  of  the 
people  whom  experience  never  makes  any 
wiser  ;  and  she  could  not  help  hoping  to  be 
delivered  from  her  troubles  this  time,  as  so 
often  before,  as  soon  as  she  should  have 
transferred  them  to  somebody  else's  shoul- 
ders, and  taken  "  advice." 

"  Lucy  has  made  up  her  mind  that  we  are 
to  go  to-morrow,"  said  Miss  Wodehouse,  dry- 
ing her  tears.  "  It  was  not  the  custom  in 
my  young  days,  Mr.  Wentworth,  and  I  am 
sure  I  don't  know  what  to  say  ;  but  I  can't 
bear  to  cross  her,  now  that  she  has  nobody 
but  me.  She  was  always-  the  best  child  in 
the  world,"  said  the  poor  lady — "  far  more 
comfort  to  poor  dear  papa  than  I  ever  could 
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be  ;  but  to  hear  her  talk,  you  would  think  , 
she  had  never  done  anything.     And  oh,  Mr.  ; 
Wentworth,  if  that  was  all,  I  should  not  mind ;  ' 
but  we  have  always  kept  things  a  secret  from 
her ;  and  now  I  have  had  a  letter,  and  I  don't 
know  what  it  is  possible  to  do." 

"  A  letter  from  your  brother?  "  asked  Mr. 
Wentworth,  eagerly. 

"  From  Tom,"  said  the  elder  sister  ;  "  poor, 
poor  Tom  !  I  am  sure  papa  forgave  him  at 
the  last,  though  he  did  not  say  anything. 
Oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  he  was  such  a  nice  boy 
once  :  and  if  Lucy  only  knew,  and  I  could 
Bummon  up  the  courage  to  tell  her,  and  he 
would  change  his  ways,  as  he  promised — don't 
think  me  fickle  or  changeable,  or  look  as  if  I 
didn't  know  my  own  mind,"  cried  poor  Miss 
Wodehouse,  with  a  fresh  flow  of  tears  ;  "  but 
oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  if  he  only  would  change 
his  ways,  as  he  promised,  think  what  a  com- 
fort it  would  be  to  us  to  have  him  at  home  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  curate,  with  a  little  bit- 
terness. Here  was  another  instance  of  the 
impunities  of  wickedness.  "  I  think  it  very 
likely  indeed  that  you  will  have  him  at 
home,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth — "  almost  cer- 
tain ;  the  wonder  is  that  he  went  away.  Will 
you  tell  me  where  he  dates  his  letter  from  ? 
I  have  a  curiosity  to  know." 

*'  You  are  angry,"  said  the  anxious  sister. 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  I  know  he  does  not 
deserve  anything  else,  but  you  have  always 
l^een  so  kind.  I  put  his  letter  in  my  pocket 
to  show  you — at  least,  I  am  sure  I  intended 
to  put  it  in  my  pocket.  We  have  scarcely 
been  in  this  room  since — since" —  and  here 
Miss  Wodehouse  broke  down,  and  had  to  take 
a  little  time  to  recover.  "  I  will  go  and  get 
the  letter,"  she  said,  as  at  last  she  regained 
her  voice,  and  hurried  away  through  the  par- 
tial darkness  with  her  noiseless  step,  and  the 
long  black  garments  which  swept  noiselessly 
over  the  carpet.  Mr.  Wentworth  for  his  part 
went  to  the  one  window,  which  was  only 
veiled  by  a  blind,  and  comforted  himself  a 
little  in  the  sunshine.  The  death  atmosphere 
weighed  upon  the  young  man  and  took  away 
his  coui*age.  If  he  was  only  wanted  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  rascally 
brother  for  whose  sins  he  felt  convinced  he 
was  himself  euiFering,  the  consolation  of  being 
appealed  to  would  be  sensibly  lessened,  and 
it  was  hard  to  have  no  other  way  of  clearing 
himself  than  by  criminating  Lucy's  brother, 
and  bringing  dishonor  upon  her  name.   While 


he  waited  for  Miss  Wodehouse's  return,  I 
stood  by  Lucy's  table  with  very  little  of  tl 
feeling  which  had  once  prompted  him  to  fo 
his  arms  so  caressingly  with  an  impulse  < 
tenderness  upon  the  chair  which  stood  b 
side  it.     He  was  so  much  absorbed  in  his  ow 
thoughts  that  he  did  not  hear  at  first  the  sour 
of  a  hesitating  hand  upon  the  door,  which 
length,  when  repeated,  went  to  the  curate 
heart.     He  turned  round  rapidly,  and  ea 
Lucy  standing  on  the  threshold  in  her  pi 
found  mourning.     She  was  very  pale,  and  h 
blue  eyes  looked  large  and  full  beyond  th( 
natural  appearance,  dilated  with  tears  a 
watching  ;  and  when  they  met  those  of  y. 
Wentworth,  they  filled  full  like  flower-cu 
with  dew ;  but  besides   this   Lucy  made 
demonstration  of  her  grief.     After  that  n 
mentary  hesitation  at  the  door,  she  came 
and  gave  the  curate  her  hand.     Perhaps 
was  a  kind  of  defiance,  perhaps  a  natu 
yearning  which  drew  her  out  of  her  chami 
when  she  heard  of  his  presence  ;  both  eer^ 
ments  sprang  out  of  the  same  feeling ;  e 
the  curate  when  he  looked  at  her,  bethouj 
himself  of  the  only  moment  when  he  had  b 
able  to  imagine  that  Lucy  loved  him ;  t 
moment  by  her  father's  bedside,  of  whioh 
impression  had  been  dulled  since  then  b 
crowd  of  events,  when  she  looked  with  s 
reproach  and  disappointment  and  indignai 
into  his  face.  , 

"  I  heard  you  were  here,"  said  Li 
"  and  I  thought  you  might  think  it  stra 
not  to  see  us  both."  And  then  she  pau 
perhaps  finding  it  less  easy  than  she  thoi 
to  explain  why  she  had  come.  "  We  oi 
to  thank  you,  Mr.  Wentworth,  for  your  k 
ness,  though  I  " — 

"  You  were  angry  with  me,"  said  the 
rate.  "  I  know  you  thought  me  heartl 
but  a  man  must  bear  to  be  misconce 
when  he  has  duty  to  do,"  the  young  cle 
man  added  with  a  swelling  heart.  Lucj 
not  know  the  fuller  signification  of  his  wo 
and  there  was  a  loftiness  in  them  which  pi 
ajBFronted  her,  and  sent  all  the  sensitive  woi, 
pride  in  her  heart  in  arms  against  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  faltffli 
and  then  the  two  stood  beside  each  othe 
silence,  with  a  sense  of  estrangement, 
for  Lucy,  all  the  story  about  Rosy 
worthy,  of  which  she  had  not  yet  heard 
last  chapter,  rushed  back  upon  her  n 
Was  it  to  see  little  Rosa's  lover  that  she 
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)!ue  out  of  the  darkness  of  her  room,  with  a 
atural  longiDg  for  sympathy  which  it  was 
upossible  to  restrain?  The  tenderness  of 
ie  instinctive  feeling  which  had  moved  her 
ent  back  upon  her  heart  in  bitterness, 
'hat  he  must  have  divined  why  she  had  come, 
nd  scorned  her  for  it,  was  the  mildest  sup- 
osition  in  Lucy's  mind.  She  could  almost 
ave  imagined  that  he  had  come  on  purpose 
)  elicit  this  vain  exhibition  of  regard,  and 
-iuraph  over  it  ;  all  this,  too,  when  she  was 
1  such  sreat  trouble  and  sorrow,  and  wanted 
little  compassion,  a  little  kindness,  so  much. 
iiis  was  the  state  of  mind  to  which  Lucy  had 
)me,  in  five  minutes  after  she  entered  the 
)om,  when  Miss  Wodehouse  came  back  with 
le  letter.  The  elder  sister  was  almost  as 
luch  astonished  at  Lucy's  presence  as  if  she 
ad  been  the  dead  inhabitant  who  kept  such 
ate  in  the  darkened  house.  She  was  so 
;artled  that  she  went  back  a  step  or  two 
hen  she  perceived  her,  and  liastily  put  the 
'tter  in  her  pocket,  and  exclaimed  her  sister's 
ame  in  a  tone  most  unlike  Miss  Wodehouse 's 
atural  voice. 
•'I came  down-stairs  because — I  mean  they 
Ad  me  Mr.  Wentworth  was  here,"  said 
ucy,  who  had  never  felt  so  weak  and  so 
liserable  in  her  life,  "and  I  wanted  to 
lank  him  for  all  his  kindness."  It  was 
ere  for  the  first  time  that  Lucy  broke  down. 
ler  sorrow  was  so  great,  her  longing  for  a 
'ord  of  kindness  had  been  so  natural,  and 
er  shame  and  self-condemnation  at  the  very 
lought  that  she  was  able  to  think  of  any- 
ling  but  her  father,  were  so  bitter,  that  the 
jor  girl's  forces,  weakened  by  watching, 
ere  not  able  to  withstand  them.  She  sank 
ito  the  chair  that  stood  nearest,  and  cov- 
ed her  face  with  her  hands,  and  cried  as 
ople  cry  only  at  twenty.  And  as  for  Mr. 
'ent worth  he  had  no  right  to  take  her  in 
i;?  arms  and  comfort  her,  nor  to  throw  him- 
If  at  her  feet  and  entreat  her  to  take  cour- 
se. All  he  could  do  was  to  stand  half  a 
vrd,  yet  a  whole  world,  apart,  looking  at 
■r,  his  heart  beating  with  all  the  remorseful 
Uf-angry  tenderness  of  love.  Since  it  was 
>t  his  to  console  her,  he  was  almost  impa- 
ent  of  her  tears. 

"  Dear,  I  have  been  telling  Mr.  Wentworth 
)out  to-morrow,"  said  Miss  Wodehouse, 
eeping,  too,  as  was  natural,  "  and  he  thinks 
-he  thinks — oh,  my  darling  !  and  so  do  I — 
lat  it  will  be  too  much  for  you.     When  I 


was  young,  it  never  was  the  custom  ;  and  oh, 
Lucy,  remember  that  ladies  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  have  such  command  over  their  feel- 
ings," said  poor  Miss  Wodehouse,  dropping 
on  her  knees  by  Lucy's  chair.  Mr.  Went- 
worth stood  looking  on  in  a  kind  of  despair. 
He  had  nothing  to  say,  and  no  right  to  say 
anything  ;  even  his  presence  was  a  kind  of 
intrusion.  But  to  be  referred  to  thus  as  an 
authority  against  Lucy's  wishes,  vexed  him 
in  the  most  unreasonable  way. 

"  Mr.  Wentworth  does  nut  know  me,"  said 
Lucy  under  her  breath ,  wiping  away  her  tears 
with  a  trembling,  indignant  hand.  *'  If  we 
had  had  a  brother,  it  might  have  been  differ- 
ent ;  but  there  must  be  somebody  there  that 
loves  him,"  said  the  poor  girl,  with  a  sob, 
getting  up  hastily  from  her  chair.  She  could 
not  bear  to  stay  any  longer  in  the  room,  which 
she  had  entered  with  a  vague  sense  of  possi- 
ble consolation.  As  for  the  curate,  he  made 
haste  to  open  the  door  for  her,  feeling  the 
restraint  of  his  position  almost  intulemble. 
"  I  shall  be  there,"  he  said,  stopping  at  the 
door  to  look  into  the  fair,  pallid  face  whiclu 
Lucy  would  scarcely  raise  to  listen.  "  Could 
.you  not  trust  wic?"  It  looked  like  giving 
him  a  pledge  of  something  sacred  and  pre- 
cious to  put  her  hand  into  his,  which  was  held 
out  for  it  so  eagerly.  But  Lucy  could  not 
resist  the  softening  of  nature  ;  and  not  even 
Miss  Wodehouse,  looking  anxiously  after 
them,  heard  what  further  words  they  were 
that  Mr.  Wentworth  said  in  her  ear.  "  I 
am  for  your  service,  however  and  wherever 
you  want  me,"  said  the  curate,  with  a  young 
man's  absolutism.  Heaven  knows  he  had 
enough  to  do  with  his  own  troubles;  but  he 
remembered  no  obstacle  which  could  prevent 
him  from  dedicating  all  his  time  and  life  to 
her  as  he  spoke.  When  Lucy  reached  her 
own  room,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  sofa, 
and  wept  like  a  woman  inconsolable  ;  but  it 
was  somehow  because  this  consolation,  subtle 
and  secret,  had  stolen  into  her  heart  that  her 
tears  flowed  so  freely.  And  Mr.  Wentworth 
returned  to  her  sister  relieved,  he  could  not 
have  told  why.  At  all  events,  come  what 
might,  the  two  had  drawn  together  again  in 
their  mutual  need. 

*'0h,  Mr.  Wentworth,  how  can  I  cross 
her?"  said  Miss  Wodehouse,  wringing  her 
hands.  "  If  we  had  a  brother — did  you  hear 
what  she  said?  Here  is  his  letter,  and  I  hope 
you  will  tell  me  candidly  what  you  think. 
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If  we  could  trust  him — if  we  could  but  trust 
him  !  I  dare  say  you  think  me  very  change- 
able and  foolish;  but  now  we  are  alone," 
said  the  poor  lady,  "  think  what  a  comfort 
it  would  be  if  he  only  would  change  his  ways 
as  he  promised  !  Lucy  is  a  great  deal  more 
use  than  I  am,  and  understands  things  ;  but 
still  we  are  only  two  women,"  said  the  elder 
sister.  "  If  you  think  we  could  put  any  de- 
pendence upon  him,  Mr.  Wentworth,  I  would 
never  hesitate.  He  might  live  with  us,  and 
have  his  little  allowance."  Miss  Wodehouse 
paused  and  raised  her  anxious  face  to  the  cu- 
rate, pondering  the  particulars  of  the  liber- 
ality she  intended.  "  He  is  not  a  boy,"  she 
went  on.  "I  dare  say  now  he  must  feel  the 
want  of  the  little  comforts  he  once  was  used 
to ;  and  though  he  is  not  like  what  he  used 
to  be,  neither  in  his  looks  nor  his  manners, 
people  would  be  kind  to  him  for  our  sakes. 
Oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  don't  you  think  we 
might  trust  him?  "  said  the  anxious  woman, 
looking  in  the  curate's  face. 

All  this  time  Mr.  Wentworth,  with  an  im- 
patience of  her  simplicity  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  restrain,  was  reading  the  letter,  in 
which  he  perceived  a  very  different  intention 
from  any  divined  by  Miss  Wodehouse.  The 
billet  was  disreputable  enough,  written  in 
pencil,  and  without  any  date. 

"  Mary, — I  mean  to  come  to  my  father's 
funeral,"  wrote  Mr.  Wodehouse's  disowned 
son.  "  Things  are  changed  now,  as  I  said 
they-would  be.  I  and  a  friend  of  mine  have 
set  everything  straight  with  Waters,  and  I 
mean  to  come  in  my  own  name,  and  take  the 
place  I  have  a  right  to.  How  it  is  to  be  after 
this  depends  on  how  you  behave  ;  but  things 
are  changed  between  you  and  me,  as  I  told 
you  they  would  be ;  and  1  expect  you  wont 
do  anything  to  make  'em  worse  by  doing  or 
saying  what's  unpleasant.  I  add  no  more, 
because  I  hope  you'll  have  sense  to  see  what 
I  mean,  and  to  act  accordingly. 
"  Your  brother, 

<'  Thomas  Wodehouse." 

"  You  see  he  thinks  I  will  reproach  him," 
said  Miss  Wodehouse  anxiously  ;  perhaps  it 
had  jiist  glanced  across  her  own  mind  that 
something  more  important  still  might  have 
dictated  language  so  decided.  "  He  has  a 
great  deal  more  feeling  than  you  would  sup- 
pose, poor  fellow  !  It  is  very  touching  in 
him  to  say,  '  the  place  he  has  a  right  to,' — 
don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Wentworth  !  Poor 
Tom  !   if  we  would  but  trust  him,  and  he 


would  change  his  ways  as  he  promised  !  Ob. 
Mr.  Wentworth,  don't  you  think  I  might 
speak  of  it  to  him  to-morrow?  If  we  could 
— bury — everything — in  dear  papa's  grave," 
cried  the  poor  lady,  once  more  breaking 
down.  Mr.  Wentworth  took  no  notice  of 
Miss  Wodehouse's  tears.  They  moved  him 
with  sentiments  entirely  different  from  those 
with  which  he  regarded  Lucy's.  He  read 
the  note  over  again  without  any  attempt 
console  her  till  she  had  struggled  back  in 
composure  ;  but  even  then  there  was  nothing 
sympathetic  in  the  curate's  voice. 

"  And  1  think  you  told  me  you  did  not 
know  anything  about  the  will,"  he  said, 
with  some  abruptness,  making  no  account 
whatever  of  the  suggestion   she  had  made 

"No,"  said  Miss  Wodehouse;  "but  mj 
dear  father  was  a  business  man,  Mr.  Went- 
worth, and  I  feel  quite  sure — quite  sure"— 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Perpetual  Curate  ;  "  no: 
of  the  nature  of  his  property,  perhaps?"  add€< 
the  worldly-minded  young  man  whom  poo 
Miss  Wodehouse  had  chosen  for  her  adviser 
It  was  more  than  the  gentle  woman  cool 
bear. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  you   know  I  ai 
not  one  to  understand,"  cried  the  poor  ladj 
"You  ask  me  questions;  but  you  never 
me  what  you  think  I  should  do.     If  it 
only  for  myself,  I  would   not  mind;    bui 
have  to  act  for  Lucy,"  said  the  elder  sis! 
suddenly  sitting  upright  and  drying  her  tt 
"  Papa,  I  am  sure,  did  what  was  best  for  i 
she  said,  with  a  little  gentle  dignity,  wl 
brought  the  curate  back  to  his  senses  ;  " 
oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  look  at  the  letter, 
tell  me,  for  my  sister's  sake,  what  am  I 
do?" 

The  curate  went  to  the  window,  from  whit 
the  sunshine  was  stealing  away,  to  consid 
the  subject  ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  deri 
much   additional  wisdom   from   that  sacri 
spot,  where   Lucy's   work-table  stood  idi 
"  We  must  wait  and  see,"  he  said  to  himse 
When  he  came  back  to  Miss  Wodehouse  a 
saw  the  question  still   in  her  eyes,  it  on 
brought   back    his   impatience.     "  My  da 
Miss  Wodehouse,  instead  of  speculating  ab< 
what  is  to  happen,  it  would  be  much  bet 
to  prepare  your  sister  for  the  discovery  ( 
must  make  to-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Wentwort 
"  I  cannot  give  any  other  advice,  for  my  pa: 
I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  that  you  have  ke 
it  concealed  so  long.     I  beg  your  pardon  i 
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,peaking  so  abruptly  ;  but  I  am  afraid  you 
lon't  know  all  the  trouble  that  is  before  you. 
We  are  all  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble,"  said 
:he  Perpetual  Curate,  with  a  little  uncon- 
scious solemnity.  "  I  can't  say  I  see  my  way 
:hrough  it ;  but  you  ought  to  prepare  her — 
:o  see — her  brother."  He  said  the  words 
ivith  a  degree  of  repugnance  which  he  could 
:iot  conceal,  and  which  wounded  his  compan- 
ion's tender  heart. 

"  He  was  so  different  when  he  was  young," 
said  Miss  Wodehouse,  with  a  suppressed  sob  ; 
•  he  was  a  favorite  everywhere.  You  would 
aot  have  looked  so  if  you  had  known  him 
then.  Oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  promise  me  that 
you  will  not  turn  your  back  upon  him  if  he 
comes  home,  after  all  your  kindness.  I  will 
tell  Lucy  how  much  you  have  done  for  him," 
said  Miss  Wodehouse.  She  was  only  half- 
conscious  of  her  own  gentle  artifice.  She 
took  the  curate's  hand  in  both  her  own  before 
he  left  her,  and  said  it  was  such  a  comfort  to 
have  his  advice  to  rely  upon  ;  and  she  believed 
what  she  said,  though  Mr.  Wentworth  him- 
self knew  better.  The  poor  lady  sat  down  in 
Lucy's  chair,  and  had  a  cry  at  her  ease  after 

I '.he  went  away.  She  was  to  tell  Lucy — but 
how?  and  she  sat  pondering  this  hard  ques- 
tion till  all  the  light  had  faded  out  of  the 
room,  and  the  little  window,  which  was  not 
shuttered,    dispersed  only   a    gray   twilight 

'  through  the  empty  place.  The  lamp,  mean- 
time, had  been  lighted  in  the  little  parlor 
where  Lucy  sat,  very  sad,  in  her  black  dress, 
•  with  "  In  Memoriam  "  on  the  table  by  her, 

I    carrying  on  a  similar  strain   in   her   heart. 

I    She  was  thinking  of  the  past,  so  many  broken 

:  scenes  of  which  kept  flashing  up  before  her, 
ail  bright  with  indulgent  love  and  tenderness 
— and  she  was  thinking  of  the  next  day,  when 
she  was  to  see  all  that  remained  of  her  good 
father  laid  in  his  grave.  He  was  not  very 
wise  nor  remarkable  among  men  ;  but  he  had 
been  the  tenderest  father  to  the  child  of 
his  old  age ;  and  in  her  heart  she  was  pray- 
ing for  him  still,  pausing  now  and  then  to 
think  whether  it  was  right.  The  tears  were 
heavy  in  her  young  eyes ;  but  they  were  nat- 
ural tears,  and  Lucy  had  no  more  thought 
that  there  was  in  the  world  anything  sadder 
than  sorrow,  or  that  any  complications  lay  in 
her  individual  lot,  than  the  merest  child  in 
Prickett's  Lane.  She  thought  of  going  back 
to  the  district,  all  robed  and  invested  in  the 
sanctity  of  her  grief, — she  thought  it  was  to  last 


forever,  as  one  has  the  privilege  of  thinking 
when  one  is  young ;  and  it  was  to  this  young 
saint,  tender  tow-ard  all  the  world,  ready  to 
pity  everybody,  and  to  save  a  whole  race,  if 
that  had  been  possible,  that  Miss  Wodehouse 
went  in,  heavy  and  burdened,  with  her  tale 
of  miserable  vice,  unkindness,  estrangement. 
How  was  it  possible  to  begin?  Instead  of 
beginning,  poor  Miss  Wodehouse,  overpow- 
ered by  her  anxieties  and  responsibilities,  was 
taken  ill  and  fainted,  and  had  to  be  carried  to 
bed.  Lucy  would  not  let  her  talk  when  she 
came  to  herself ;  and  so  the  only  moment  of 
possible  preparation  passed  away,  and  the 
event  itself,  which  one  of  them  knew  rothing 
of,  and  the  other  did  not  understand,  came 
in  its  own  person,  without  any  avant-couriers, 
to  open  Lucy's  eyes  once  for  all. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Mr.  Wentworth  had  to  go  into  Carling- 
ford  on  some  business  when  he  left  Miss  Wode- 
house ;  and  as  he  went  home  again,  having 
his  head  full  of  so  many  matters,  he  forgot 
for  the  moment  what  most  immediately  con- 
cerned himself,  and  was  close  upon  Els  wor- 
thy's shop,  looking  into  the  window,  before 
he  thought  of  it.  Elsworthy  himself  was 
standing  behind  the  counter,  with  a  paper  in 
his  hand,  from  which  he  was  expounding 
something  to  various  people  in  the  shop.  It 
was  getting  late,  and  the  gas  was  lighted, 
which  threw  the  interior  into  very  bright  re- 
lief to  Mr.  Wentworth  outside.  The  curate 
was  still  only  a  young  man,  though  he  was  a 
clergyman,  and  his  movements  were  not  al- 
wjays  guided  by  reason  or  sound  sense.  He 
walked  into  the  shop,  almost  before  he  was 
aware  what  he  was  doing.  The  people  were 
inconsiderable  people  enough, — cronies  of  Els- 
worthy ;  but  they  were  people  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  look  up  very  reverentially  to 
the  Curate  of  St.  Roque's,  and  Mr.  Wentworth 
was  far  from  being  superior  to  their  disap- 
proval. There  was  a  very  visible  stir  among 
them  aa  he  entered,  and  Elsworthy  came  lO 
an  abrupt  stop  in  his  elucidations,  and  thrust 
the  paper  he  had  been  reading  into  a  drawer. 
Dead  and  sudden  silence  followed  the  entrance 
of  the  curate.  Peter  Hayles,  the  druggist, 
who  was  one  of  the  auditors,  stole  to  the  door 
with  intentions  of  escape,  and  the  women,  of 
whom  there  were  two  or  three,  looked  alarmed , 
not  knowing  what  might  come  of  it.  As  for 
Mr.  Wentworth,  there  was  only  one  thing 
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possible  for  him  to  say.  *'  Have  you  heard 
anything  of  Rosa,  Elsworthy?"  he  asked, 
with  great  gravity,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
man's  face.  The  question  seemed  to  ring  into 
all  the  corners.  Whether  it  was  innocence  or 
utter  abandonment  nobody  could  tell,  and  the 
spectators  held  their  breath  for  the  answer. 
Elsworthy,  for  his  part,  was  as  much  taken 
by  surprise  as  his  neighbors.  He  grew  very 
pale  and  livid  in  his  sudden  excitement,  and 
lost  his  voice,  and  stood  staring  at  the  curate 
like  a  man  struck  dumb.  Perhaps  Mr.  Went- 
worth  got  bolder  when  he  saw  the  effect  he 
had  produced.  He  repeated  the  question, 
looking  toward  poor  Mrs.  Elsworthy,  who 
had  jumped  from  her  husband's  side  when  he 
came  in.  The  whole  party  looked  like  startled 
conspirators  to  Mr,  Wentworth's  eyes,  though 
he  had  not  the  least  idea  what  they  had  been 
doing.  "Have  you  heard  anything  of  Rosa  ?  " 
he  asked  again  ;  and  everybody  looked  at  Els- 
worthy, as  if  he  were  the  guilty  man,  and  had 
suborned  the  rest ;  which,  indeed,  in  one  sense, 
was  not  far  from  being  the  case. 

When  Elsworthy  came  to  himself,  he  gave 
Mr.  Wentworth  a  sidelong,  dangerous  look. 
"  No,  sir  —  nothing,"  said  Rosa's  uncle. 
"  Them  as  has  hidden  her  has  hidden  her 
well.  I  didn't  expect  to  hear  not  yet,"  said 
Elsworthy.  Though  Mr.  Wentworth  did  not 
know  what  he  meant,  his  little  audience  in 
the  shop  did,  and  showed,  by  the  slightest 
murmur  in  the  world,  their  conviction  that 
the  arrow  had  gone  home,  which  naturally 
acted  like  a  spur  upon  the  curate,  who  was 
not  the  wisest  man  in  the  world. 

*'  1  am  very  sorry  to  see  you  in  so  much 
distress,"  said  the  young  man,  looking  at 
Mrs.  Elsworthy's  red  eyes,  "  but  I  trust 
things  will  turn  out  much  better  than  you 
imagine.  If  I  can  do  anything  to  help  you, 
let  me  know,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth.  Per- 
haps it  was  foolish  to  say  so  much,  knowing 
what  he  did,  but  unfortunately  prudence  was 
not  tl.e  ruling  principle  at  that  moment  in 
the  curate's  soul. 

"  I  was  a-thinking  of  letting  you  know, 
sir,"  said  the  clerk  of  St.  Roque's,  with 
deadly  meaning  ;  "  leastways  not  me,  but 
them  as  has  taken  me  by  the  hand.  There's 
every  prospect  as  it'll  all  be  known  afore 
long,"  said  Elsworthy,  pushing  his  wife  aside 
and  following  Mr.  Wentworth,  with  a  ghastly 
caricature  of  his  old  obsequiousness,  to  the 
door,     "  There's  inquiries  a-being  made  as 


was  never  known  to  fail.  For  one  thing,  I've 
written  to  them  as  knows  a  deal  about  the 
movements  of  a  party  as  is  suspected — not  to 
say  as  I've  got  good  friends,"  said  Rosa's 
guardian,  standing  upon  the  step  of  his  own 
door,  and  watching  the  curate  out  into  the 
darkness.  Mr.  Wentworth  could  not  alto- 
gether restrain  a  slight  thrill  of  unpleasant 
emotion,  for  Elsworthy,  standing  at  his  door 
with  the  light  gleaming  over  him  from  be- 
hind, and  his  face  invisible,  had  an  unpleas- 
ant resemblance  to  a  wild  beast  waiting  for 
its  prey. 

"  I  am  glad  to  think  you  are  likely  to  he 
so  successful.     Send  me  word  as  soon  as  you 
know,"  said  the  curate,  and  he  pursued  his 
way  home  afterward,  with  feelings  far  from 
pleasant.     He  saw  something  was  about  to 
come  of  this  more  than  he  had  thought  likely, 
and  the  crisis  was  approaching.    As  he  walked 
rapidly  home,  he  concluded  within  himself  to 
have  a  conversation  with  the  rector  next  day 
after  Mr.  Wodehouse's  funeral,  and  to  ask 
for  an  investigation  into  the  whole  matter. 
When  he  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  he 
dismissed  the  subject  from  his  mind  as  far  as 
that  was  possible,  and  took  to  thinking  ol 
the  other  matters  which  disturbed  his  repose 
in  which,  indeed,  it  was  very  easy  to  get  per 
plexed  and  bewildered,  to  his  heart's  content 
Anyhow,  one  way  and  another,  the  day  of  poc 
Mr.    Wodehouse's   funeral  must  necessariH 
be  an  exciting  and  momentous  day. 

Mr.  Wentworth  had,  however,  noideaths 
its  interest  was  to  begin  so  early.     When  h\ 
was  seated  at  breakfast  reading  his  letters, 
note  was  brought  to  him,  which,  coming  n 
the  midst  of  a  lively  chronicle  of  home  news" 
from  his  sister  Letty,  almost  stopped  for  the 
moment  the  beating  of  the  curate's  heart. 
It  took  him  so  utterly  by  surprise,  that  more 
violent  sentiments  were  lost  for  the  moment 
in  mere  wonder.     He  read  it  over  twice  be- 
fore he  could  make  it  out.     It  was  from  the 
rector,  and   notwithstanding  his   wife's  re- 
monstrances, and  his  own  qualms  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  this  was  what  Mr.  Mor^ 
said : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — It  is  my  painful  duty  to  le 
you  know  that  certain  rumors  have  reach( 
my  ears  very  prejudicial  to  your  character 
a  clergyman,  and  which  I  understand  to 
very  generally  current  in  Carlingford.  Suc| 
a  scandal  if  not  properly  dealt  with,  is  cei 
tain  to  have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  tl 
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popular  mind,  and  injure  the  clergy  in  the 
general  estimation — while  it  is,  as  I  need  not 
point  out  to  you,  quite  destructive  of  your 
own  usefulness.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty,  as  rector  of  the  par- 
ish, to  take  steps  for  investigating  these  re- 
ports. Of  course  I  do  not  pretend  to  any 
authority  over  you,  nor  can  I  enforce  in  any 
way  your  participation  in  the  inquiry  or  con- 
sent to  it,  but  I  beg  to  urge  upon  you  strongly, 
as  a  friend,  the  advantage  of  assenting  freely, 
that  your  innocence  (if  possible)  may  be  made 
apparent,  and  your  character  cleared.  I  en- 
close the  names  of  the  gentlemen  whose  assist- 
ance I  intend  to  request  for  this  painful  duty, 
in  case  you  should  object  to  any  of  them  ;  and 
would  again  urge  upon  ^ou,  for  your  own  sake^ 
the  expediency  of  concurrence.  I  regret  to 
say  that,  though  I  would  not  willingly  pre- 
judge any  man,  much  less  a  brother  clergy- 
man, I  do  not  feel  that  it  would  be  seemly 
on  my  part,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
avail  myself  of  your  assistance  to-day  in^the 
burial-service  of  the  late  Mr.  Wodehouse. 
Believe  me,  very  sincerely  yours, 

"  W.   Morgan." 

When  Mr.  Wentworth  looked  up  from 
this  letter,  he  caught  sight  of  his  face  in  the 
ujirror  opposite,  and  gazed  into  bis  own  eyes 
like  a  man  stupefied.  He  had  not  been  with- 
out vexations  in  eight-and-twenty  years  of  a 
not  uneventful  life ;  but  he  had  never  known 
anything  like  the  misery  of  that  moment.  It 
was  nearly  four  hours  later  when  he  walked 
slowly  up  Grange  Lane  to  the  house  which 
before  night  might  own  so  different  a  master  ; 
but  he  had  found  as  yet  no  time  to  spare  for 
the  Wodehouses — even  for  Lucy — in  the 
thoughts  which  were  all  occupied  by  this  un- 
looked-for blow.  Nobody  could  tell,  not  even 
himself,  the  mental  discipline  he  had  gone 
through  l)efore  he  emerged,  rather  stern,  but 
perfectly  calm,  in  the  sunshine  in  front  of  the 
closed-up  house.  If  it  were  not  his  to  meet 
the  solemn  passenger  at  the  gates  with  the 
words  of  hope,  at  least  he  could  do  a  man's 
part  to  the  helpless  who  had  still  to  live ;  but 
the  blow  was  cruel,  and  all  the  force  of  his 
nature  was  necessary  to  sustain  it.  All  Car- 
lingford  knew,  by  the  evidence  of  its  senses, 
that  Mr.  Wentworth  had  been  a  daily  visitor 
of  the  dead,  and  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  and  nobody  had  doubted  for  a  mo- 
ment that  to  him  would  be  assigned  as  great 
a  portion  of  the  service  as  his  feelings  per- 
mitted him  to  undertake.  When  the  by- 
standers saw  him  join  the  procession,  a  thrill 
of  surprise  ran  through  the  crowd  ;  but  no- 
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body — not  even  the  man  w^ho  walked  beside 
him — ventured  to  trifle  with  the  curate's 
face  so  far  as  to  ask  why.  The  Grand  In- 
quisitor himself,  if  such  a  mythical  personage 
exists  any  longer,  could  not  have  invented  a 
more  delicate  torture  than  that  which  the  re- 
spectable and  kind-hearted  rector  of  Carling- 
ford  inflicted  calmly,  without  knowing  it, 
upon  the  curate  of  St.  Roque's.  IIow  was 
Mr.  Morgan  to  know  that  the  sting  would  go 
to  his  heart !  A  Perpetual  Curate  without 
a  district  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  heart  bo 
sensitive.  The  rector  put  on  his  own  robes 
with  a  peaceful  mind,  feeling  that  he  had  done 
his  duty,  and,  with  Mr.  Leeson  behind  him, 
came  to  the  church-door  with  great  solemnity 
to  meet  the  procession.  He  read  the  words 
which  are  so  sweet  and  so  terrible  with  his 
usual  reading-desk  voice  as  he  read  the  invi- 
tations every  Sunday.  He  was  a  good  man  ; 
but  he  was  middle-aged,  and  not  accessible 
to  impression  from  the  mere  aspect  of  death  ; 
and  he  did  not  know  Mr.  Wodehouse,  nor 
care  much  for  anything  in  the  matter,  except 
his  own  virtue  in  excluding  the  Perpetual 
Curate  from  any  share  in  the  service.  Such 
was  the  rector's  feeling  in  respect  to  this  fu- 
neral, which  made  so  much  commotion  in 
Carlingford.  He  felt  that  he  was  vindicat- 
ing the  purity  of  his  profession  as  he  threaded 
his  way  through  the  pathetic  hillocks,  where 
the  nameless  people  were  lying,  to  poor  Mr. 
Wodehouse's  grave. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  th^g 
which  aroused  the  wonder  and  interest  of 
the  townspeople,  when  the  two  shrinking, 
hooded  female  figures,  all  black  and  unrec- 
ognizable, rose  up  trembling  to  follow  their 
dead  from  the  church  to  the  grave.  Every- 
body saw  with  wonder  that  their  place  was 
contested,  and  that  somebody  else,  a  man 
whom  no  one  knew,  thrust  himself  before 
them,  and  walked  alone  in  the  chief  mourn- 
er's place.  As  for  Lucy,  who,  through  her 
veil  and  her  tears,  saw  nothing  distinctly, 
this  figure,  which  she  did  not  know,  struck 
her  only  with  a  vague  astonishment.  If  she 
thought  of  it  at  all,  she  thought  it  a  mistake, 
simple  enough,  though  a  little  startling,  and 
went  on  doing  all  she  could  to  support  her 
sister,  saying  broken  prayers  in  her  heart, 
and  far  too  much  absorbed  in  the  duty  she 
was  performing  to  think  who  was  looking 
on,  or  to  be  conscious  of  any  of  the  attending 
circumstances,  except  Mr.  Morgan's  voice, 
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which  was  not  the  voice  she  had  expected 
to  hear.  Miss  Wodehouse  was  a  great  deal 
more  agitated  than  Lucy.  She  knew  very 
well  who  it  was  that  placed  himself  before 
her,  asserting  his  own  right  without  offering 
any  help  to  his  sisters  ;  and  vague  apprehen- 
sions, which  she  herself  could  not  under- 
stand, came  over  her  just  at  the  moment 
when  she  required  her  strength  most.  As 
there  were  no  other  relations  present,  the 
place  of  honor  next  to  the  two  ladies  had 
been  tacitly  conceded  to  Mr.  Proctor  and  Mr. 
Wentworth  ;  and  it  was  thus  that  the  curate 
rendered  the  last  service  to  his  old  friend, 
it  was  a  strange  procession,  and  concen- 
trated in  itself  all  that  was  most  exciting  in 
Carlingford  at  the  moment.  Everybody  ob- 
served and  commented  upon  the  strange  man, 
who,  all  remarkable  and  unknown,  with  his 
great  beard  and  sullen  countenance,  walked 
by  himself  as  chief  mourner.  Who  was  he? 
and  whispers  arose  and  ran  through  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd  of  the  most  incredible  de- 
scription. Some  said  he  was  an  illegitimate 
sun  whom  Mr.  Wodehouse  had  left  all  his 
property  to,  but  whom  the  ladies  knew  noth- 
ing of;  some  that  it  was  a  strange  cousin, 
whom  Lucy  was  to  be  compelled  to  marry  or 
lose  her  share  ;  and  after  a  while,  people  com- 
pared notes,  and  went  back  upon  their  old 
recollections,  and  began  to  ask  each  other  if 
it  were  true  that  Tom  Wodehouse  died  twenty 
years  ago  in  the  West  Indies?  Then  behind 
the  two  ladies — poor  ladies,  whose  fate  was 
hanging  in  the  balance,  though  they  did  not 
know  it — to  see  Mr.  Wentworth  in  his  cap 
and  gown,  pale  and  stern  as  nobody  ever  had 
seen  him  before  in  Carlingford,  excluded  from 
all  share  in  the  service,  which  Mr.  Leeson,  in 
a  flutter  of  surplice  and  solemnity,  was  giving 
his  valuable  assistance  in.  The  churchyard 
at  Carlingford  had  not  lost  its  semi-rural  air, 
though  the  town  had  increased  so  much,  for 
the  district  was  very  healthy,  as  everybody 
knew,  and  people  did  not  die  before  their 
time,  as  in  places  less  favored.  The  towns- 
people, who  knew  Mr.  Wodehouse  so  well, 
lingered  all  about  among  the  graves,  looking 
on  with  neighborly,  calm  r6gret,  but  the  live- 
liest curiosity.  Most  of  the  shopkeepers  at 
that  end  of  George  Street  had  closed  their 
shops  on  the  mournful  occasion,  and  felt 
themselves  repaid.  As  for  Elsworthy,  he 
stood  with  a  group  of  supporters  round  him, 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  funeral  procession  ; 


and  farther  off  in  the  distance,  under  the 
trees,  was  a  much  more  elegant  spectator — 
an  unlikely  man  enough  to  assist  at  such  a 
spectacle,  being  no  less  a  person  than  Jack 
Wentworth  in  the  perfection  of  an  English 
gentleman's  morning  apparel,  perfectly  at  his 
ease  and  indifferent,  yet  listening  with '-dose 
attention  to  all  the  scraps  of  talk  that  came 
in  his  way.  The  centre  of  all  this  wonder- 
ing, curious  crowd,  where  so  many  passions 
and  emotions  and  schemes  and  purposes  were 
in  full  tide,  and  life  was  beating  so  strong 
and  vehement,  was  the  harmless  dead,  under 
the  heavy  pall  which  did  not  veil  him  so  en- 
tirely from  the  living  as  did  the  hopes  and 
fears  and  curious  speculations  which  had  al- 
ready sprung  up  over  him,  filling  up  his 
place.  Among  the  whole  assembly  there  was 
not  one  heart  really  occupied  by  thoughts  of 
hinif  except  that  of  poor  Lucy,  who  knew 
nothing  of  all  the  absorbing  anxieties  and 
terrors  that  occupied  the  others.  She  had 
still  a  moment's  leisure  for  her  natural  grief. 
It  was  all  she  could  do  to  keep  upright  and 
support  her  sister,  who  had  burdens  to  bear 
which  Lucy  knew  nothing  of;  but  still,  con- 
cealed under  her  hood  and  veil,  seeinjr  noth- 
ing  but  the  grave  before  her,  hearing  nothing 
but  the  sacred  words  and  the  terrible  sound 
of  "  dust  to  dust,"  the  young  creature  stood 
steadfast,  and  gave  the  dead  man  who  had 
loved  her  his  due — last  offering  of  nature' 
and  love,  sweeter  to  anticipate  than  any  hon- 
ors. Nobody  but  his  child  offered  to  poor 
Mr.  Wodehouse  that  last  right  of  humanity, 
or  made  his  grave  sacred  with  natural  tears. 
When  they  went  back  sadly  out  of  all  that 
blinding  sunshine  into  the  darkened  house, 
it  was  not  all  over,  as  poor  Lucy  had  sup- 
posed. She  had  begun  to  come  to  herself 
and  understand  once  more  the  looks  of  the 
people  about  her,  when  the  old  maid,  who 
had  been  the  attendant  of  the  sisters  during 
all  Lucy's  life,  undid  her  wrappings,  and  in 
the  agitation  of  the  moment  kissed  her  white 
cheek,  and  held  her  in  her  arms.  "  Oh,  Miss 
Lucy,  darling,  don't  take  on  no  more  than 
you  can  help.  I'm  sore,  sore  afcared  that 
there's  a  deal  of  trouble  afore  you  yet," 
said  the  weeping  woman.  Though  Lucy 
had  not  the  smallest  possible  clew  to  her 
meaning,  and  was  almost  too  much  worn 
out  to  be  curious,  she  could  not  help  a  vague 
thrill  of  alarm.  "  What  is  it,  Alland  ?  "  she 
said,  rising  up  from  the  sofa  on  which  she 
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had  thrown  herself.  But  Alland  could  do ' 
nothing  but  cry  over  her  nursling  and  con- 
8.)le  her,  "  Oh,  my  poor  dear !  oh,  my  | 
darling  !  as  he  never  would  have  let  the  wind  ; 
of  heaven  to  blow  rough  upon  her!  "  cried  { 
the  old  servant.  And  it  was  just  then  that. 
Miss  Wodehouse,  who  was  trembling  all  over  I 
hysterically,  came  into  the  room.  ! 

"We  have  to  go  down-stairs,"  said  the' 
eider  sister.     "  Oh,  Lucy,  my  darling,  it  was' 
not  my  fault  at  first.     I  should  have  told  you 
last  night   to  prepare  you.  and  I  had  not 
the  heart.     Mr.  Wentworth  has  told  me  so 
often'' — 

"  Mr.  Wentworth  ?  "  said  Lucy.  She  rose 
up,  not  quite  knowing  where  she  was  ;  aware 
of  nothing,  except  that  some  sudden  calam- 
ity, under  which  she  was  expected  to  faint 
altogether,  was  coming  to  her  by  means  of 
Mr.  Wentworth.  Iler  mind  jumped  at  the 
only  dim  possibility  that  seemed  to  glimmer 
through  the  darkness.  He  must  be  married, 
she  supposed,  or  about  to  be  married  ;  and  it 
was  this  they  insulted  her  by  thinking  that 
she  could  not  bear.  There  was  not  a  particle 
of  color  in  her  face  before,  but  the  blood 
rushed  into  it  with  a  bitterness  of  shame  and 
rage  which  she  had  never  known  till  now. 
*'  I  will  go  down  with  you  if  it  is  necessary," 
said  Lacy;  "but  surely  this  is  a  strange 
time  to  talk  of  Mr.  Wentworth *s  affairs." 
There  was  no  time  to  explain  anything  far- 
ther, for  just  then  old  Mrs.  Western,  who 
was  a  distant  cousin,  knocked  at  the  door. 
'•God  help  you,  my  poor,  dear  children,"  said 
the  old  lady  ;  "  they  are  all  waiting  for  you 
down-stairs ;  "  and  it  was  with  this  delusion 
in  her  mind,  embittering  every  thought,  thtit 
Lucy  went  iuto  the  drawing-room  where  they 
were  all  assembled .  The  madness  of  the  idea 
did  not  strike  her  somehow,  even  when  she 
saw  the  grave  assembly,  which  it  was  strange 
to  think  could  have  been  brought  together 
to  listen  to  any  explanation  from  the  Perpet- 
ual Curate.  He  was  standing  there  promi- 
nent enough  among  them,  with  a  certiiin  air 
of  suppressed  passion  in  his  face,  which  Lucy 
divined  almost  without  seeing  it.  For  her 
own  part,  she  went  in  with  perfect  firmness, 
supporting  her  sister,  whose  trembling  was 
pamful  to  see.  There  was  no  other  lady  in 
the  room  except  old  Mrs.  Western,  who 
would  not  sit  down,  but  hovereJ  behind  the 
chairs  which  had  been  placed  for  the  sisters 
near  the   table  at  which   Mr.   Waters  was 


standing.  By  the  side  of  Mr.  Waters  was 
the  man  who  had  been  at  the  funeral,  and 
whom  nobody  knew,  and  a  few  gentlemen 
who  were  friends  of  the  lamilv  were  in  the 
room — the  rector,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and 
Mr.  Proctor  and  Dr.  Marjoribanks  ;  and  any 
one  whose  attention  was  sufficiently  disen- 
gaged to. note  the  details  of  the  scene  might 
have  perceived  John,  who  had  been  fifteen 
years  with  Mr.  Wodehouse  and  the  old  cook 
in  her  black  gown,  v^ho  was  of  older  stand- 
ing in  the  family  than  Alland  herself,  peep- 
ing in,  whenever  it  was  opened  through  the 
door. 

"  Now  that  the  Miss  Wodehouses  are  here, 
we  may  proceed  to  business,"  said  Mr.  Wa- 
ters. "  Some  of  the  party  are  already  aware 
that  I  have  an  important  communication  to 
make.  I  am  very  sorry  if  it  comes  abruptly 
upon  anybody  specially  interested.  My  late 
partner,  much  respected  though  he  has  always 
been,  was  a  man  of  peculiar  views  in  many 
respects.  Dr.  Marjoribanks  will  bear  me  out 
in  what  I  say.  I  had  been  his  partner  for 
ten  years  before  I  found  this  out,  highly  im- 
portant as  it  will  be  seen  to  be  ;  and  I  believe 
Mr.  Wentworth,  though  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  family,  obtained  the  information  by  a 
kind  of  accident" — 

The  stranger  muttered  something  in  his 
beard  which  nobody  could  hear,  and  the  Per- 
petual Curate  interposed  audibly.  "  Would 
it  not  be  best  to  make  the  explanations  af- 
terwards?" said  Mr.  Wentworth — and  he 
changed  his  own  position  and  went  over  be- 
side old  Mrs.  Western  who  was  leaning  upon 
Lucy's  chair.  He  put  his  own  hand  on  the 
back  of  the  chair  with  an  involuntary  im- 
pulse. As  for  Lucy,  her  first  thrill  of  nervous 
strength  had  failed  her :  she  began  to  get 
confused  and  bewildered;  but  whatever  it 
was,  no  insult,  no  wound  to  her  pride  or  af- 
fections was  coming  to  her  from  that  hand 
which  she  knew  was  on  her  chair.  She 
leaned  back  a  little  with  a  long  sigh.  Her 
imagination  could  not  conceive  anything  im- 
portant enough  for  such  a  solemn  intimation, 
and  her  attention  began  to  flag  in  spite  of 
herself.  No  doubt  it  was  somethins  about 
that  money  which  people  thought  so  inter- 
esting. Meanwhile  Mr.  Waters  went  on 
steadily  with  what  he  had  to  say,  not  sparing 
them  a  word  of  the  preamble  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  ten  minutes  later  that  Lucy  started  up 
with  a  sudden  cry  of  incredulity  and  wonder, 
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and  repeated  his  last  words.  ''His  son! — 
whose  son?"  cried  Lucy.  She  looked  all 
round  her,  not  knowing  whom  to  appeal  to  in 
her  sudden  consternation.  "  We  never  had 
a  brother,"  said  the  child  of  Mr.  Wode- 
house's  old  age  ;  it  must  be  some  mistake." 
There  was  a  dead  pause  after  these  words. 
When  she  looked  round  again,  a  sickening 
conviction  came  to  Lucy's  heart  that  it  was 
no  mistake.  She  rose  up  without  knowing 
it,  and  looked  round  upon  all  the  people,  who 
were  watching  her  with  various  looks  of  pity 
and  curiosity  and  spectator-interest.  Mr. 
Wafers  had  stopped  speaking,  and  the  ter- 
rible stranger  made  a  step  forward  with  an 
air  that  identified  him.  It  was  at  him  that 
Mr.  Proctor  was  staring,  who  cleared  his 
voice  a  great  many  times,  and  came  forward 
to  the  middle  of  the  room  and  looked  as  if 
he  meant  to  speak,  and  upon  him  every  eye 
was  fixed  except  Mr.  Wentworth's,  who  was 
watching  Lucy,  and  Miss  Wodehouse's  which 
were  hidden  in  her  hands.  "  We  never  had 
a  brother,"  she  repeated,  faltering ;  and 
then,  in  the  extremity  of  her  wonder  and  ex- 
citement, Lucy  turned  round,  without  know- 
ing it,  to  the  man  whom  her  heart  instinc- 
tively appealed  to.  "  Is  it  true?  "  she  said. 
She  held  out  her  hands  to  him  with  a  kind 
of  entreaty  not  to  say  so.  Mr.  Wentworth 
made  no  reply  to  her  question.  He  said 
only,  "  Let  me  take  you  away  ;  it  is  too  much 
for  you,"  bending  down  over  her,  without 
thinking  what  he  did,  and  drawing  her  hand 
through  his  arm.  "  She  is  not  able  for  any 
more,"  said  the  curate,  hurriedly  "'after- 
wards we  can  explain  to  her."  If  he  could 
have  remembered  anything  about  himself  at 
the  moment,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  denied  himself  the  comfort  of  support- 
ing Lucy — he,  a  man  under  ban  ;  but  he  was 
thinking  only  of  her,  as  he  stood  facing  them 
all  with  her  arm  drawn  through  his ;  upon 
which  conjunction  the  rector  and  the  late 
rector  looked  with  a  grim  aspect,  disposed  to 
interfere,  but  not  knowing  how. 

"  All  this  may  be  very  interesting  to  you," 
said  the  stranger  out  of  his  beard.  "  If  Lucy 
don't  know  her  brother,  it's  no  fault  of  mine. 
Mr.  Waters  has  only  said  half  he  has  got  to 


say  :  and  as  for  the  rest,  to  sum  it  up  in  half 
a  dozen  words,  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you  in 
my  house,  gentlemen,  and  I  hope  you  will 
make  yourselves  at  home.  Where  nobody 
understands,  a  man  has  to  speak  plain.  I've 
been  turned  out  all  my  life,  and,  by  Jove  I 
I  don't  mean  to  stand  it  any  longer.  The 
girls  can  have  what  tlieir  father's  loft  them," 
said  the  vagabond,  in  his  moment  of  triumph. 
"They  aint  my  business  no  more  than  I 
was  theirs.  The  property  is  freehold,  and 
Waters  is  aware  that  I'm  the  heir." 

Saying  this,  Wodehouse  drew  a  chair  U) 
the  table,  and  sat  down  with  emphasis.  He 
was  the  only  man  seated  in  the  room,  and  he 
kept  his  place  in  his  sullen  way  amid  the  ex- 
cited group  which  gathered  round  him.  As 
for  Miss  Wodehouse,  some  sense  of  what  had 
happened  penetrated  even  her  mind.  She, 
too,  rose  up  and  wiped  her  tears  from  her  face, 
and  looked  round,  pale  and  scared,  to  the 
curate.  "I  was  thinking — of  speaking  to 
Lucy.  I  meant  to  ask  her — to  take  you  back, 
Tom,"  said  the  elder  sister.  "  Oh,  Mr. 
Wentworth,  tell  me,  for  Heaven's  sake,  what 
does  it  mean?" 

"  If  I  had  only  been  permitted  to  explain,'' 
said  Mr.  Waters  ;  "  my  worthy  partner  died 
intestate — his  son  is  his  natural  heir.  Per- 
haps we  need  not  detain  the  ladies  longer, 
now  that  they  understand  it.  All  the  rest 
can  be  better  arranged  with  their  representa- 
tive. I  am  very  sorry  to  add  to  their  suffer- 
ings to-day,"  said  the  polite  lawyer,  opening 
the  door  ;  "  everything  else  can  be  made  the 
subject  of  an  arrangement."  He  held  the 
door  open  with  a  kind  of  civil  coercion  com- 
pelling their  departure.  The  familiar  room 
they  were  in  no  longer  belonged  to  the  Miss 
Wodehouses.  Lucy  drew  her  arm  out  of 
Mr.  Wentworth's  and  took  her  sister's  hand. 

"  You  will  be  our  representative,"  she 
said  to  him,  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart. 
When  the  door  closed,  the  Perpetual  Curate 
took  up  his  position,  facing  them  all  with 
looks  more  lofty  than  belonged  even  to  his 
Wentworth  blood.  They  had  kept  him  from 
exercising  his  office  at  his  friend's  grave,  but 
nobody  could  take  from  him  tlie  still  nobler 
duty  of  defending  the  oppressed. 
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Prom  The  Spectator,  2  April. 

LOUIS  NAPOLEON   AND   THE  PAPACY. 

The  apparently  excessive  importance  at- 
tached by  intelligent  Ul tramontanes  to  the 
health  of  the  present  pope  somewhat  surprises 
Englishmen.  They  are  so  accustomed  to  think 
of  the  Papacy  as  an  unchanging,  usually  ag- 
gressive, and  ahvays  formidable,  power,  that 
the  life  of  a  single  pope  seems  to  them  scarcely 
more  important  t-o  the  Papacy  than  the  life 
of  a  king  to  one  of  the  more  ancient  dynasties. 
Any  change  must  involve  new  chances  of  dan- 
ger to  any  old  institution  ;  but  the  balance  of 
probabilities  is  that  Clement  will  succeed  Pius 
as  Pius  succeeded  Gregory,  and  the  Papacy 
remain,  except  in  small  details  of  government, 
entirely  unaffected.  They  not  only  do  not 
agree  with,  but  they  do  not  even  realize,  the 
idea  familiar  to  many  minds  on  the  Continent, 
and  always  present  to  that  of  Napoleon,  that 
the  character  of  the  next  pope  may  affect  the 
very  existence  of  the  pontifical  power  ;  that 
the  organized  system  which  has  been  reared 
on  the  basis  of  the  Catholic  faith  is  at  this 
moment,  and  has  been  for  years,  in  the  most 
serious  peril.  So  enormous  have  been  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  Papacy  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  that  but  for  the  protection  of 
France,  it  might  become  suddenly  powerless, 
and  France,  if  M.  Chevalier  is  as  trustworthy 
as  usual,  is  imposing  conditions  of  friendship 
nearly  as  fatal  as  her  hostility  could  he. 

The  power  which  to  ra'>st  Englishmen  seems 
80  great,  and  to  Evangelicals  so  terrible,  ap- 
pears to  many  minds  on  the  Continent  totter- 
ing to  its  base.  Unless  the  Papacy  claims  to 
guide  and  sway  all  Christendom,  its  existence 
has  no  meaning,  and  if  events  march  on  in  the 
direction  they  seem  to  be  following  not  only 
will  it  not  rule  all  Christendom,  but  it  will 
not  be  obeyed  by  a  section  of  any  appreciable 
extent.  Every  power  now  visibly  growing  is 
either  anti-Papal,  or  based  upon  principles 
which  are  fatal,  not,  indeed,  necessarily  to  tiie 
Catholic  faith,  but  to  Ultramontane  author- 
ity. Already,  three  of  the  five  great  powers 
which  avowedly  regulate  Europe  are  openly 
anti-Catholic,  two  of  them  as  bitterly  so  as  if 
they  had  just  seceded.  Neither  England  nor 
Russia,  the  one  from  religious  feeling  and  the 
other  from  a  dynastic  policy,  will  ever  make 
terms  with  Rome,  and  though  Prussia  is  a 
little  less  hostile,  its  influence  can  never  be 
reokoned  on  by  the  Camarilla,  except  when 
Berlin,  happens  for  some  momentary  end  to 
'k)  in  accord  with  Vienna.  The  most  power- 
ful of  all  new  States,  the  American  Union, 
though  without  a  State  religion,  is  at  heart 
hostile  to  Catholicism  even  as  a  faith, — it  is 
the  only  belief  candidates  for  the  presidency 
have  ever  had  to  deny, — and  its  political  or- 
ganization is  of  itself  fatal  to  that  "  disci- 
pline "  and  "  authority  "  and  •*  loving  obe- 


dience "  which  the  Papacy  hopes  to  enforce. 
Wherever  men  can  say  what  they  will,  and 
w^rite  as  they  please  and  read  what  seems  to 
them  interesting,  schism  is  sooner  or  later  as 
certain  as  difference  of  opinion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  great  Catholic  nations,  so  far  from 
advancing,  have  declined  till,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  France,  they  are  scarcely  living  influ- 
ences, have  certainly  no  propagandist  force. 
Spain  has  sunk  to  the  third  rank;  Austriii, 
though  still  strong,  is  powerful  only  because 
she  is  giving  up  the  ideas  which  made  her  ac- 
ceptable to  Rome  ;  Poland  has  disappeared  ; 
the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  is  disap- 
pearing ;  the  bishoprics  on  the  Rhine  are 
ruled  by  a  Protestant  house ;  Bavaria  has 
entered  the  path  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  the 
single  State  in  Europe  which  is  at  once  new 
and  great  and  Catholic,  is  at  open  and  irrec- 
oncilable war  with  Rome,  disbelieves  in  infal- 
libility, and  declares  that  ecclesiastics  muBt 
obey  a  law  made  by  civilians  who  need  not 
as  a  matter  of  course  belong  to  the  Aiith. 
Throughout  the  world,  indeed,  the  Papacy 
wins  the  game  only  in  Belgium  and  Spain,  and 
even  there  its  authority  is  denied  by  sections 
of  the  population  whom  its  utmost  strength 
is  taxed  to  keep  from  open  revolt.  Two  facts, 
indeed,  will  reveal  the  full  extent  of  its  weak- 
ness. There  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  save 
Belgium  and  Austria  where  the  whole  strength 
of  the  Papacy,  exerted  with  almost  frantic 
energy,  has  availed  to  avert  the  secularization 
of  the  mass  of  church  lands.  There  is  not 
one,  Austria  included,  in  which  the  Papacy 
can  claim  a  rapidly  increasing  population. 
In  Asia,  the  Portuguese  adhere  to  their  con- 
cordat with  a  pertinacity  which  makef,  them 
practically  independent,  and  though  the  Phi- 
lippines are  still  Spanish,  and  the  agents  of 
the  Propaganda  are  protected  in  Anara,  still 
English  authority  rules  India,  and  English 
influence  dominates  China,  and  the  future  in 
those  regions  belongs  to  a  colony  in  which 
Catholics  may  be  numerous,  but  Ultramon- 
tanisra  will  have  no  chance.  In  Africa  Cath- 
olic Europe  makes  no  way  in  Algeria,  while 
Protestant  Europe  is  filling  up  the  Cape,  and 
in  America,  every  State  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  has  quarrelled  more  or  less  a  Voutrance 
with  the  Papacy  and  its  agents, — quarrelled 
till  Pius  himself  has  thundered  out  allocu- 
tions which  are  only  removed  by  their  tech- 
nical form  from  sentences  of  excommunica- 
tion. Every  one  now  tries  the  clergy  before 
civil  tribunals,  seizes  or  taxes  church  lands, 
and  insists  upon  civil  sanction  as  requisite  to 
the  validity  of  Papal  bulls.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  arm  of  Napoleon,  the  dominion  of  the 
Papacy,  the  region  within  which  the  Church 
is  an  organization  as  powerful  as  the  Stat« 
and  all  faiths  save  one  proscribed,  would  be 
reduced  to  Spain.     A  tide  which  never  at- 
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tacks,  but  never  ceases  to  rise  threatens  the 
Papal  Church  as  a  great  organization  "  with 
a  jTradual  suhmero;ence." 

Is  it  only  a  heretic  publicist,  eager  for  evi- 
dence against  the  faith  which  restrains  pul)- 
licists,  wlio  has  collected  and  exaggerated 
these  stories  of  Papal  decay?  Nay,  we  have 
but  condensed  the  ideas  of  the  monarcii  whose 
single  will  at  this  moment  prot?fts  the  Roman 
systeni  ;  who  is  the  only  aggressive  force  at 
this  moment  at  the  Propaganda's  disposal, 
and  who  is  doubting  now  and  always  whether 
it  would  not  pay  his- dynasty  better  to  break 
at  once  and  forever  with  the  Papacy.  Let  those 
who  doubt  read  the  last  section  of  M.  Cheva- 
lier's last  pamphlet,  compare  it  with  the  em- 
peror's own- writings,  and  comprehend  the 
extent  of  the  menace  which  the  emperor 
therein  conveys.  There  they  will  find,  unless 
we  misread  entirely  the  mode  in  which  the 
emperor  conveys  his  thoughts  to  the  world, 
that  Louis  Napoleon  believes  the  ideas  which 
are  prevailing  in  Europe  and  the  ideas  which 
govern  the  Papacy  to  be  absolutely  at  vari- 
ance, that  the  one  set  of  thoughts  will  totally 
destroy  the  other,  that  reconciliation  is  im- 
possible unless  the  theologic  authority  will 
accept  the  civil  dogmas. 

Opinion  must  be  left  free  ;  persecution  in 
all  forms  must  cease  ;  miracles  must  cease  to 
be  invented; — there  is  a  whole  chapter  against 
Our  Lady  of  La  Salette  ; — the  claim  to  infal- 
libility must  be  concealed,  and  the  Papacy 
must  become  a  purely  spiritual  power.  In 
other  words,  it  must  as  an  organized  despot- 
ism over  thought  cease  to  exist,  or — well,  at 
all  events  the  emperor  will  declare  war  on  it 
in  Mexico.  There  the  struggle  between  him 
and  Rome,  concealed  in  Europe  partly  by  the 
tact  of  the  Roman  Court,  partly  by  the  Vol- 
tairi»n  contempt  with  which  Paris  regards  all 
priests,  rages  openly,  and  can  end  only  in 
tiie  victory  of  one  side  or  the  other.  He 
himself,  through  M.  Chevalier,  acknowl- 
edges that  the  reeuit  is  doubtful ;  that  he 
may  be  beaten ;  that  Rome  in  Mexico  governs 
the  masses  ;  that  if  Rome  is  finally  to  declare 
war,  battle  in  Mexico  will  be  too  costly,  and 
he  may  be  forced  to  retire,  leaving  the  coun- 
try in  anarchy  worse  than  that  which  he  Iras 
for  the  hour  suspended.  But  if  he  is  forced, 
the  battle  may  be  transferred  to  Europe,  and 
the  temporal  power  triumphant  in  Mexico 
may  be  placed  under  the  secular  rule  in 
Rome. 

S(j  long  as  Pio  Nono  reigns,  the  emperor 
will  not  abandon  the  hope  of  a  possible  com- 
promise to  be  found  in  the  wisdom,  or  moder- 
ation, or  patriotic  feeling  of  his  next  suc- 
cessor ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  patience  with 
a  sovereign  fifty-six  years  of  age.  Should  the 
next  pope  be  a  Sanfedist,  or  a  man  devoted 
to  Ilildebraud'a  ideas,  or  even  a  man  incapa- 


ble ofarranging  a  compromise  between  the  lay 
and  the  pontifical  power,  Napoleon  may  com- 
mence the  most  dangerous  strujijile  through 
which  the  Papacy  has  ever  yet  passed.  Tliat 
power  has  a  trick  of  surviving ;  it  outlived 
the  HohenstaufFens,  and  may  hope  to  see  alno 
the  end  of  the  Bonapartes  ;  but  after  all  it  did 
not  outlive  Elizabeth  in  England,  or  the 
house  of  Orange  in  Holland,  and  should  the 
emperor  be  driven  to  war  may  yet  lose  over 
the  remainder  of  Christendom  the  power  it 
has  forfeited  over  Northern  Europe.  Monta- 
lembert  is  an  advocate  for  Catholicism  ;  btit 
the  Ultramontane  theory  and  Montalembert 
cannot  co-exist,  and  if  the  next  pojHJ  is  another 
Pius,  it  is  with  thrones  exclusively  occupied  by 
Montalembcrts  that  the  Papacy  may  have  t-o 
contend.  The  succession  to  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  one  perceives,  will  not  this  timeinvolv© 
merely  a  change  of  persons. 


From  The  Speotator. 
ROUGE  AND  PEARL  POWDER. 
An  odd  little  book  has  fallen  in  our  way 
suggestins:  a  curious  difficultv  in  our  modern 
social  ethics.  The  work,  or  rather  pamphlet, 
calls  itself  a  hand-book  for  ladies'  maids,  but 
is  really,  we  suspect,  intended  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent class, — for  the  factory  girls,  and  ser- 
vant girls,  and  girls  in  the  country  whoee 
passitm  it  is  to  look  like  ladies,  and  who  do 
not  quite  know  how.  Dress,  they  feel,  does 
not  efiace  tlie  diff-vcnce  of  caste,  and  tlu^y 
would  like  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  this  book 
is  sold  at  a  shilling  in  order  to  teach  them 
the  way.  At  least  it  is  not  very  probable 
that  wives  of  the  class  which  keeps  personal 
attendants  would  either  suffer  from  the  more 
vulgar  forms  of  skin  disease,  or  consult  their 
servants  ab(jut  them  if  they  did.  Supposing 
the  book  intended  for  the  classes  we  have 
mentioned,  its  teaching  is  not  a  little  curiouw. 
The  compiler,  who  says  he  is  much  indebted 
to  some  French  original,  is  apparently  honest 
enough,  really  understands  the  virtue  of  clean 
water  and  plenty  of  it,  and  has  acquired 
some  distant  idea  of  the  value  of  strong 
rough  towelling.  We  might  take  him  for 
an  apothecary  but  that  he  seems  to  be  af- 
flicted with  a  sort  of  ladies'-maid  conscience, 
and  to  feel  a  necessity  for  apologizing  for 
some  of  his  own  recipes.  He  expatiates  upon 
the  advantages  of  different  methods  of  drew- 
ing  the  hair  with  a  gusto  which  suggests  the 
perfumer,  and  is  positively  subtle  in  the  dis- 
tinctions he  drawH  between  "  Bertha's  plaits  " 
and  the  ♦*  style  Marie  Antoinette,"  the  *'  Al- 
exandra," and  "Solferino"  clustering,  the 
"  trellis  coiffure  "  and  a  marvellous  arrange- 
ment which,  as  he  says,  "suits  only  a  very 
marked  style  of  countenance,"  and  **  would 
injure  a  very  open  face,"  and  which  is  called 
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the  Charlemagne."  lie  is  placidly  cheerfd 
about  the  removal  of  -wrinkles  by  a  nasty  pro- 
cess of  "  filling  in  "  with  a  mixture  of  white 
wax,  spermaceti,  rosewater,  and  "  balm  of 
Tolu,"  and  gives  without  preface  or  comment 
a  recipe  for  removing  freckles,  which,  we 
venture  to  say,  by  the  way,  is  entirely  delu- 
sive ;  but  he  is  distressed  at  the  application 
o(  beer  to  the  hair,  a  practice  which,  he  says, 
is  very  common  and  very  dirty,  and  is  posi- 
tively vexed  with  himself  for  suggesting  the 
best  kinds  of  rouge  and  pearl  powder.  He 
is  careful  to  premise  that  health  is  the  best 
cosmetic,  and  that  cold  water  clears  the  skin 
better  than  any  preparation,  and  is  extremely 
anxious  that  cosmetics  should  be  used  only 
during  the  day.  His  "  patrons,"  he  fears, 
may  sleep  in  them,  and  that  will  injure  their 
"  transpiration."  He  even  warns  all  readers 
that  the  use  of  "  pearl  white  "  may  lead  to 
paralysis,  as  its  basis  is  white  lead  ;  but,  hav- 
ing satisfied  his  conscience  by  these  remarks, 
he  proceeds  to  give  all  the  receipts,  including 
the  dangerous  one,  with  most  painstaking 
minuteness.  As  a  further  salvo,  however, 
he  places  in  front  of  his  long  list  a  prepara- 
tion which  he  declares  to  be  absolutely  safe, 
aud  which  we  quote  for  the  final  line,  a  de- 
licious specimen  of  would-be  artistic  reason- 
ing. "  One  of  the  safest  plans  for  coloring 
the  cheeks,  and  which  is  effected  without 
cither  deadening  the  skin  or  impeding  the 
necessary  transpiration,  is  to  take  a  fragment 
of  bright  crimson  silk,  and  having  dipped  it 
in  strong  spirits  of  wine,  to  rub  it  over  the 
cheeks  till  a  moderate  tint  is  apparent  on  the 
skin.  The  great  value  of  this  complexion- 
aid  is  its  transparency,  for  it  admits  of  the 
increase  of  color  by  the  natural  mode  of 
blushing." 

Clearly  the  writer  believes  that  though  a 
decoction  of  ribbon  is  justifiable,  and  rouge 
and  pearl  powder  are  used,  and  perhaps  must 
be  used,  by  people  of  every  grade,  there  is 
something  a  little  wrong  in  using  them, — 
something  which,  though  not  exactly  wicked, 
has  a  fllavor  of  immorality  about  it,  and  re- 
quires defence  or  apology.  Middle-class  so- 
ciety, in  Europe  at  least,  pretty  much  agrees 
with  him,  and  though  it  buys  cosmetics  every 
day,  and  uses  them  every  night,  thinks  it 
necessary  to  deny  their  propriety,  and  blame 
under  its  breath  the  people  who  visibly  em- 
ploy them.  There  is  a  dislike  of  "  paint  "  in 
all  European  nations,  more  especially  among 
the  lower  classes,  w4iich  seems  as  strong  as 
an  instinct,  and  the  presumption  in  favor  of 
instincts  is  almost  always  great.  Yet  it  is 
very  hard  to  prove  that  there  is  any  moral  or 
Rocinl  reason  against  the  use  of  cosmetics,  or 
any  reason  at  all  stronger  than  the  disrepute 
biH>ught  on  the  practice  by  its  prevalence 
among   the  disreputable   classes  of  society. 


Why  should  a  woman  who  may  wear  pur- 
chased hair  without  reproach,  or  fill  up  gaps 
in  her  teeth,  or  use  almost  any  conceivable 
device  in  the  way  of  dress,  be  ashamed  to 
admit  that  she  brightens  the  color  on  her 
cheek  or  smoothes  an  otherwise  furrowed  fore- 
head? Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  is 
ashamed,  and  as  little  that  the  feeling  is  not 
altogether  conventional.  It  is  not  because 
of  the  injury  to  health,  for  though  men  may 
one  day  learn  to  consider  the  habitual  disre- 
gard of  sanitary  laws  as  a  crime  approaching 
to  suicide,  opinion  has  not  yet  -been  culti- 
vated up  to  that  point  of  refinement  or  pre- 
caution. Nor  is  it  because  of  the  physical 
nastiness  of  all  these  modes  of  adornment ; 
for  the  recipe  we  have  given  is  nut  nasty,  and 
those  who  use  it  would  be  just  as  ashamed  of 
acknowledging  its  use  as  of  discussing  the 
merits  of  their  pearl  powder.  Nor  does  it 
spring  from  the  idea  suggested  by  the  hand- 
book which  has  been  the  occasion  of  these 
remarks  that  cosmetics  are  "  unfashionable; "" 
for  they  are  fashionable  or  otherwise  by  fits, 
and  starts,  while  the  discredit  atciiched  to 
their  use  is  permanent — has  hardly  varied 
even  in  intensity  since  the  days  of  Charles 
the  First.  The  only  apparent  reason  for  a 
condemnation  so  exceptional  is  that  cosmetics 
are  deceits,  that  they  involve  an  acted  false- 
hood, and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  avoided  as 
strictly  as  any  other  lie.  That  rule,  how- 
ever, sound  enough  in  itself,  is  rather  capri- 
ciously applied,  lor  nobody  objects  to  a  wig, 
though  a  gentle  ridicule  attaches  to  its  con- 
cealment, and  people  talk  readily  about  false 
teeth,  even  when  they  are  employed  for  "  de- 
ception," and  not  simply  to  preserve  the 
health.  Nobody  either  rebukes  devices  in 
dress  which  involve  far  more  of  deceit,  thinks 
of  condemning  tight  lacing  except  as  a  stupid 
practice,  or  feels  morally  indignant  because 
tailors  and  milliners  alike  know  the  use  and 
abuse  of  padding.  Nor  can  the  feeling  spring 
from  an  old  religious  belief,  a  relic  of  Catho- 
lic teaching  and  Puritan  opinion,  for  the  old 
divines  blamed  extravagant  shapes  for  the 
hair,  and  low  dresses,  and  vanity  generally, 
quite  as  bitterly  as  they  condemned  rouge; 
yet  all  their  rules  on  these  points  are  broken 
without  a  thought  of  shame.  Yet  there  must 
be  a  principle  somewhere  at  the  bottom  of 
this,  as  of  every  other  prejudice,  and  the  un- 
conscious feeling  of  society  seems  to  be  some- 
thing like  this:  All  men  and  women  are 
bound  to  conceal  any  deformity  and  have  a 
right  to  look  as  well  as  they  can,  provided 
they  keep  within  the  law  which  tacitly  en- 
forces honesty  even  upon  the  tuilet.  Every- 
body has  a  right  to  glass  eyes,  for  an  empty 
socket  gives  pain,  or  to  conceal  baldness,  be- 
cause baldness  in  some  men  and  all  women  is 
a  deformity,  and  deformities  are  unpleasant. 
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and  unpleasant  things  are  never  to  be  pa- 
raded. Everybody  has  a  right  also  to-day 
to  \rear  false  hair,  because  everybody  knows 
that  with  existing  coiffures  there  must  be 
falsity,  and  so  there  is  no  deception.  So 
there  exists  a  claim  to  supply  a  wanting 
tooth  ;  for  that  does  but  maintain  the  appear- 
ance nature  had  originally  given.  But  no 
one  has  a  right  to  add  a  totally  new  quality, 
to  assert,  as  it  were,  a  beauty  which  nature 
had  not  given,  and  for  a  man  to  wear  stays, 
or  a  brunette  pearl  powder,  is  equally  ob- 
jectionable, the  covering  in  both  cases  in- 
volving the  social  guilt  of  deception,  and  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  the  moral  guilt  of 
falsehood.  Nobody  objects  to  an  actress  wear- 
ing rouge,  because  all  actresses  wear  it,  and 
there  is  no  deception  ;  but  worn  in  a  room  it 


involves  a  falsehood  both  as  to  appearance 
and  to  age. 

It  is  a  weak  explanation  that,  when  all  is 
said  ;  but  it  is  the  only  one  which  meets  the 
visible  ethical  difficulty.  Men  of  the  modern 
school  all  reject  the  old  notion  of  mortifying 
personal  vanity,  they  all  admit  that  it  is  the 
business  of  women  to  look  as  well  as  ever 
they  can,  and  yet  they  all  instinctively  feel 
that  even  if  pearl  powder  makes  them  look 
better,  pearl  powder  ought  not  to  be  worn. 
Even  a  hair-dresser  wtiting  for  ladies'  maids 
on  the  art  of  suppressing  pimples,  and  there- 
fore in  the  position  which  best  allows  a  cyni- 
cal regard  for  his  "  art,"  and  his  art  only, 
still  acknowledges  that  the  instinct  somehow 
worries  his  mind.     Why? 


An  OuT-nooB  Cellar. — It  is  very  unwise  to 
store  a  large  quantity  of  vegetables  in  the  cellar 
of  a  farmhouse,  even  if  it  is  of  sufficient  capac- 
ity. In  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  there  will 
be  some  decay,  and  nothing  can  be  more  detri- 
mental to  health  than  living  over  a  mass  of 
decaying  vegetable  matter.  But  few  cellars  are 
large  enough  to  hold  the  products  of  the  farm 
that  require  winter  storage.  As  we  devote  more 
attention  to  the  economical  feeding  of  stock,  the 
uecessity  of  good  root  cellars  will  be  felt  more 
seriously.  Carrots,  beets,  parsnips,  cabbages, 
and  the  like,  require  cellar-room.  A  sandy  hill- 
side is  the  best  place  for  making  a  cellar,  as  in 
this  situation  good  drainage  is  secured  as  well  as 
easy  access.  A  good  cellar,  however,  can  be 
made  in  any  place  where  the  water  will  not  be 
within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  surface.  Especial 
pains  must  be  taken  to  secure  good  drainage. 
Dig  down  as  far  as  drainage  will  allow  and  throw 
the  earth  back,  to  be  used  in  banking  up.  If 
rough  stones  are  to  be  had,  they  are  best  for  the 
walls  ;  if  not,  posts  and  planks  will  answer.  A 
strong  ridge-pole  is  necessary,  which  must  be 
supported  by  posts.  Bank  up  the  sides  with 
earfli,  and  plank  the  roof,  and  cover  with  straw 
or  leaves,  over  which  rough  boards,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  must  be  placed  to  prevent  blowing 
oflF.  An  easy  entrance  should  be  made  at  the 
front  by  digging  down  the  earth  in  a  gradual 
slope  ;  and  as  this  part  will  be  exposed  to  the 
weather  it  should  be  made  double,  and,  if  of 
boards,  filled  between  withf  straw.  Where  stone 
is  used,  a  space  for  air  is  sufficient — Michigan 
Farmer.  » 


does  not  indicate  much  shrewdness  of  observation. 
The  envoys  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  struck  with 
the  impudence  and  independence  of  our  women, 
and  the  absence  of  visible  distinctions  of  rank. 
The  women,  they  say,  dance  everywhere,  and 
run  like  men,  "  while  the  men  run  along  the 
street  in  the  arms  of  women."  The  men  are 
rough,  proud,  indiiitreut  to  rank,  and  capable 
of  visiting  the  theatre,  which  the  envoys,  like 
the  Recordites,  evidently  think  very  wrong.  The 
account  reads  a  little  as  if  it  had  been  cooked, 
only  a  European  would  scarcely  have  invented 
the  remarks  that  the  "  Londonei*s  unequivocally 
demonstrated  that  they  thought  as  ugly,"  and 
"  everybody  in  the  theatre,  perhaps  from  dis- 
traction, levelled  a  spying-glass  at  us."  There 
is  the  true  Oriental  naivete  in  those  sentences, 
the  good  Japanese,  like  all  other  Asiatics,  be- 
lieving that  they  are  describing  the  ways  and 
habits  of  races  equidistant  between  themselves 
and  the  monkeys. — Spectator. 


The  Japanese  envoys  who  visited  London  last 
year  have  published  the  diary  they  kept,  and 
we  trust  some  English  publisher  will  have  the 
spirit  to  obtain  a  literal  translation.  The  ao- 
oount,  which  is  going  the  round  of  the  papers. 


A  coKRisPONDENT  of  the  Times  states  that  the 
old  miracle  plays  are  still  acted  at  Monaco, 
which  is  now  French  territory.  He  saw  the  per- 
formance himself  on  Good  Friday,  and  appears  to 
have  been  about  equally  interested  and  horrified. 
The  procession  moved  from  street  to  street,  the 
performers  acting  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  all  the  mor^^solemn  scenes  in  the  last 
days  of  the  life  of  Christ,  except  the  crucifixion. 
The  actors,  he  says,  were  becomingly  serious, 
but  to  the  crowd  the  show  was  a  mere  pageivnt™ 
a  carnival.  The  effect  of  such  representations 
seems  to  depend  to  a  curious  degree  upon  the 
character  of  the  people  who  witness  them.  They 
would  be  most  mischievous  in  England,  where 
people  never  succeed  in  believing  in  the  actors 
who  charm  them  ;  but  in  the  T^rol  the  people 
are  often  profoundly  and  not  unhealthily  moved 
by  these  representations. — Spectator. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  FASHIONS. 
One  of  the  best  of  those  gossipping  '*  Lon- 
don correspondents  "  who  in  the  provincial 
press  affect  to  know  everything,  and  really 
know  as  much  as  other  men  who  live  in  clubs 
and  dine  out,  ascribes  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
a  most  desirable  project.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  to  abolish  an  abomination  which  has 
lasted  a  generation,  and  made  that  genera- 
tion the  least  picturesque  described  in  picto- 
rial annals — the  present  fashion  of  full  dress. 
The  idea  ascribed  to  the  prince,  whether  it 
be  his  or  not,  a  point  on  which  we  have  not 
been  informed  either  by  His  Royal  Highness 
or  Mr.  Poole,  is  a  very  clever  one,  and  much 
more  moderate  than  most  proposed  revolutions 
in  dress,  which  are  usually  far  too  Jacobin. 
Englishmen  will  not  clothe  themselves  in  an- 
cient drapery  at  anybody's  bidding,  the  cru- 
sade against  the  present  headdress  ended 
only  in  the  use  of  a  felt  which  makes  tall 
men  look  rakish  and  little  men  look  like 
grooms,  and  a  recurrence  even  to  the  Vandyke 
theory  of  manly  appearance  must  be  very  cau- 
tiously made.  It  has  taken  ten  years  to  make 
the  mustache  popular,  and  seven  to  give  up 
the  unhealthy  habit  of  swathing  the  neck  in 
rolls  of  muslin  or  thick  structures  of  silk  and 
hair.  Human  beings  with  balances  are  in- 
deed credibly  reported  to  have  been  seen 
within  the  month  walking  in  Pall  Mall  with 
laced-up  necks,  and  heads  forced  back,  and 
cheeks  distended  with  blood,  and  back  inca- 
pable of  a  bow,  martyrs  still  to  a  misery 
which  began  with  the  Hanoverian  dynasty. 
The  present  suggestion  is  simply  to  abolish 
the  swallow-tailed  broadcloth  coat,  with  its 
total  absence  of  lines  and  superabundant  but- 
tons— put  on  originally  to  keep  the  sword- 
belt  from  slipping — in  favor  of  a  black  velvet 
coat  without  tails,  as  like  the  present  frock- 
coat  as  the  material  will  admit,  and  without, 
we  should  trust,  any  recurrence  to  the  but- 
tons, or  rather  systems  of  buttons,  by  which 
the  special  beauty  of  velvet  has,  since  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  been  destroyed.  The 
idea  is  a  good  one,  and  if  really  entertained 
by  the  prince,  a  point  on  which  we  know 
nothing  whatever,  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
sliould  not  be  successful.  His  Royal  High- 
ness is  just  now  in  a  very  happy  position 
tor  making  an  innovation  of  the  kind.  It 
would  not  do  for  Englishmen  to  be  ticket- 
ed as  Englishmen  all  over  the  Continent,  for 


they  are  recognized  easily  enough  by  that 
dialect  of  French  which  Mr.  Kinglake  once 
called  Continental  English; — he  has  exchanged 
mots  8mce  then  for  mares'  nests,  to  the  world's 
loss  ; — but  in  the  absence  of  young  men  at  the 
Tuileries,  an  English  heir  apparent,  young 
and  popular,  might  set  the  fashion  for  Europe 
as  well  as  his  mother's  dominions.  The 
frock-coat,  were  it  but  a  little  more  like  dra- 
pery, instead  of  mere  dress, — the  whole  se- 
cret of  picturesqueness, — is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  useful  garments  ever  invented,  and  the 
material  indicated  is  the  one  which  English- 
men of  late  years  have  wanted  most,  light 
falling  on  velvet  as  it  never  can  by  possibility 
fall  on  the  mixture  of  good  wool  and  rotten 
shoddy  we  call  broadcloth.  It  is  not  too 
costly,  for  it  lasts,  at  least  our  wives  com- 
plain so,  "  forever  and  a  day,"  while  it  ad- 
mits of  those  hundred  grades  of  quality  with- 
out which  English  tailors  would  be  maddened 
by  the  novel  necessity  of  drawing  up  honest 
bills.  Color  is,  we  imagine,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for,  besides  the  pronounced  national  taste 
for  black, — a  taste  which  is  not  northern,  but 
arises  from  an  extreme  distaste  for  gaudinees 
and  individuality  of  appearance, — there  is  a 
d  istinct  reason  for  its  adoption.  Any  attempt 
to  deepen  the  apparent  distinction  of  classes 
by  dress  would  be  warmly  resented,  and  color 
costs  too  much,  spots  too  readily,  and  allows 
of  too  great  a  difference  of  price  in  the  differ- 
ent quality  of  the  dyes  employed.  But  plain 
velvet,  in  a  form  already  accepted  and  popu- 
lar, and  of  the  customary  color,  would  be  a 
genuine  improvement,  would  remove  the  out- 
ward dinginess  of  an  English  assembly,  and 
rid  us  once  for  all  of  the  abominable  swallow- 
tail. There  is  a  potency  of  bad  taste  in  the 
human  mind  ;  but  even  Englishmen  could 
not  stand  that  absurdity  in  an  unaccus- 
tomed material,  and  once  vetoed,  there  is  not 
much  chance  of  the  monstrosity  reappearing. 
Sooner  should  we  return  to  tattooing,  or 
that  equally  bare  adornment,  the  round  jacket, 
which  endures  in  schools  because  it  is  never 
in  the  way,  and  lasted  in  India  till  1850  be- 
cause it  was  the  nearest  approach  to  nudity 
practicable  under  the  Police  Acts,  but  is 
about  as  much  fitted  for  grown  men  as  a  spen- 
cer, and  nothing  else,  would  be  for  their 
wives.  The  stock  has  disappeared  from  every- 
where except  the  mournful  memories  of  old 
colonels ;  the  dirty  appendages  called  "  straps  '* 
have  almost  ceased  to  bo  made,  and  there  is 
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a  strange  idea  creeping  among  bootmakers 
that  Providence  gave  us  feet  that  we  might 
walk  with  them,  and  that  consequently  if 
Bhoes  are  worn  at  all,  they  may  as  well  fit  the 
foot,  and  the  time  may  have  arrived  for  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  to  leave  ofiF  wearing  a  tail  such 
as  all  other  mortals  leave  to  birds. 

We  can  only  hope  that  there  may  be  some 
little  truth  in  the  rumor,  and  if  the  prince 
go  a  step  or  two  further,  he  would  deserve 
and  receive  a  national  demonstration  of  grat- 
itude.  It  is  of  no  use  to  write  any  more 
against  that  marvellous  article  of  dress,  the 
chimney-pot  hat ;  far  the  power  of  its  tran- 
scendent ugliness  beat  all  the  artists,  penmen, 
and  men  of  taste  in  England  less  than  ten 
years  ago.  Nobody  had  the  brains,  or  the 
inventiveness,  or  the  courage  to  propose  an 
endurable  substitute,  and  the  eye  once  edu- 
cated to  see  men  with  a  foot  of  cylinder  on 
their  heads  misses  the  monstrosity,  and  wants 
something  sti  ikir.gly  good  to  make  up  for  its 
loss.  Everybody  admits  that  the  contrivance 
does  not  fulfil  any  required  function  of  a  head- 
dress ;  does  not  warm  the  head,  or  cool  the 
head,  or  protect  the  head,  or  shade  the  eyes, 
or  keep  tlie  nape  of  the  neck  from  the  sun, 
or  ward  off  the  rain  ;  that  it  is  always  in  the 
way  in  rooms,  or  in  carriages,  or  on  horse- 
back ;  that  it  is  costly,  and  that  it  completely 
alters  the  appearance  of  the  head.  No  artist 
will  put  it  in  a  picture,  no  sculptor  think  of 
it  for  a  statue,  no  physician  recommend  it  for 
a  covering  ;  3-et  tliere  it  is,  protected  like 
most  ugly  things  by  the  gap  a  vacancy  would 
leave.  An  example  would  kill  it,  neverthe- 
less, more  cGpeciully  if  the  suljstitute  were  a 
decent  one,  something  not  borrowed,  like  the 
wide-awake,  from  "  horsey  "  individuals,  but 
capable  of  wear  by  quiet  people,  something, 
in  short,  founded  on,  though  not  copied  from 
Holbein's  pictures  of  the  headdress  used  in 
his  time.  The  best  cap  ever  invented,  per- 
haps, for  warmth  and  grace  was  Henry  VIII. 's 
"  cap  of  maintenance." 

Then,  finally,  is  it  beyond  the  power  of 
courts,  princes,  and  decent  people  to  get  rid, 
finally  rid,  of  the  ludicrous  uniform  known  as 
English  court  dress?  A  monarchy  must,  of 
course,  be  surrounded  by  etiquettes,  and  a  lim- 


ited monarchy  by  very  strict  etiquettes,  but 
why  this  particular  one  ?  The  object  of  court 
ceremonial  is  to  add  to  the  dignity  of  the 
court,  but  dressing  great  people  like  stage 
footmen,  and  making  quiet  civilians  wear 
swords  which  get  between  their  legs,  doea 
not  add  to  its  dignity.  The  court  drcse  as 
worn  has  no  warrant  in  history,  for  it  is  only 
the  evening  dress  of  the  time  of  George  II. 
continued  after  it  has  become  not  only  obso- 
lete, but  from  its  use  among  footmen  even 
ludicrous.  Nobody  looks  well  in  it,  nobody 
wears  it  easily,  for,  accustomed  to  the  brecicbes 
of  civilization,  they  have  an  uncomfortable 
suspicion  as  to  the  emotions  raised  by  the 
thickness  or  otherwise  of  their  own  calvoB 
when  thus  reluctantly  exposed  to  view.  Tin- 
substitution  of  ordinary  evening  dress  would 
not,  moreover,  reduce  the  court  to  the  regu- 
lar monotonous  black,  for  the  number  of  uni- 
forms is  quite  sufficient  to  break  the  prevail- 
ing color,  and  were  velvet  adopted,  a  really 
good  costume  would  take  the  place  of  a  very 
undignified  one.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
difficulty  of  access  to  the  sovereign  is  en- 
hanced by  the  use  of  a  peculiar  costume,  and 
that  difficulty  of  access  is  an  essential  of  cere- 
monial ;  but  that  would  be  an  argument  for 
plate  armor,  or  the  dress  of  the  Cherokces, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  court  dress  stops 
nobody,  the  taflor  supplying  coats  to  a  ticket- 
of-leave  as  readily  as  to  the  longest  pedigree. 
The  onlty  effect  of  the  masquerade  is  a  level- 
ling one,  all  wearers  alike  looking  almost 
equally  awkward,  and  the  hundred  ^mall 
eigns  which  still  distinguish  the  gentleman 
from  the  pretender  being  as  imperceptible  as 
tiiey  are  among  privates  on  parade.  Tlie 
Crown  since  the  Stuart  days  has,  perhaps 
wisely,  shrouded  itself  from  the  popular  gaze  ; 
but  the  prince  may  rely  on  it  that  intrusion 
in  masquerade  is  very  much  easier  than  in- 
trusion in  the  dress  under  which  habit  enables 
all  men  to  distinguish  the  gentleman  from  the 
'*  cad."  To  rid  us  at  once  of  the  swallow- 
tail, the  hat,  and  motley,  would  be  good  work 
for  a  prince  who  announced  in  his  first  publie 
letter  that  his  role  would  be  to  foster  a  sense 
of  art  in  the  national  mind. 
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From  All  the  Year  Round. 
A  MOCKING-BIRD  IN  LONDON. 

I  WAS  passing  along  by  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, when  I  heard  a  musical  cry,  "  Fine 
Grewood  !  "  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  worthy 
of  a  concert-room.  I  walked  slowly,  to  hear 
it  attain  and  again,  and  I  almost  thought  it 
was  some  fallen  star  of  ancient  opera,  who 
had  taken  to  a  street  barrow  and  a  load  of 
fine  firewood.  It  is  wonderful  how  soon  we 
forget.  I  lost  that  man  and  his  musical  cry 
in  three  minutes  ;  but  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
later  I  was  going  up  Guildford  Street,  when 
he  revived  himself  in  my  memory.  Again  I 
forgot  him,  and  made  my  way  to  a  friend's 
lioijse  in  the  vicinity  of  Russell  Square.  My 
friend's  daughter  was  an  invalid,  who  had 
left  her  home  and  husband  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  when  the  unhappy  civil  war 
bet^an.  She  was  an  English  girl  who  had 
driven  her  fate  into  the  keeping  of  a  young 
American,  who  had  been  educated  a^t  English 
Oxford.  Little  thought  he  when  he  took  his 
fair  bride  to  his  Southern  home,  that  in  three 
^hort  years  the  storm  of  war  would  drive  him 
into  the  vortex  of  a  whirlpool,  and  cast  his 
wife  and  their  two  baby  children  into  the 
refuge  of  her  father's  home.  So  it  had  been. 
[  hsS  news  of  him,  and  I  hastened  to  the 
v^•ife  with  the  glad  tidings  that  a  month  ago 
Ke  was  safe.     I  entered  the  house  and  stood 

4in  the  front  drawing-room,  which  was  dark- 
ened, while  the  western  window  that  opened 
jut  of  tlie  back  drawing-room  wooed  all  the 

^^unp-hine  there  might  be,  at  noon,  in  the 
.;hoerful  month  of  October.  Suddenly  I 
iieard  the  musical  cry  of  the  firewood  man. 

t«U  rang  out  loud  and  clear,  as  if  he  had  stood 

'  by  my  side. 

At  this  moment  the  lady  for  whom  I  had 
•news  entered.  In  her  frail  form  and  fe- 
vered cheek  and  brilliant  eyes,  I  read  what 
made  me  in  a  moment  forget  the  Cry  of  "  Fine, 
tine,  fine  firewood.     I  told  the  message  that 

i  gladdened  the  faint  fast- beating    heart,  and 

'  encouraged  her  to  hope  for  letters,  and  heard 
lier  say,  "  I  must  go  to  him.     Better   tend 

i  him  wounded,  or  bury  him  dead,  than  live 

:  ilw  dying  life  I  am  living  here." 

I  beggin  to  falter  words  of  encouragement 

;  that  I  did  not  feel,  when  the  musical  cry 
igain  burst  on  my  ear. 

''It  is  my  poor  bird!"  she  said, — ''my 
docking-bird-     He   breaks  my   heart  with 


his  songs  of  home,  and  he  startles  everybody 
with  his  imitations." 

I  looked  up  at  the  western  window,  and 
there  hung  the  bird  in  a  prodigious  cage  : 
just  the  giant  bird-house  that  a  mocking-bird 
ought  always  to  have.  Lazily  removing  his 
lono-  figure  from  one  side  of  the  cage  to  the 
other  a  few  times,  he  began  to  pour  forth  a 
song  composed  of  the  music  of  all  the  birds 
he  had  heard  in  London.  He  ended  his 
brilliant  melange  with  his  own  sweet  notes, 
which  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  lady 
regarded  him  with  a  tender  interest,  with 
which  were  mingled  her  absent  husband  and 
lost  home.  I  led  her  to  talk  of  him,  for  I 
thought  I  saw  that,  though  an  object  of  pain- 
ful interest,  he  still  served  to  distract  his 
mistress  from  her  anxiety  and  misery. 

"  There  is  almost  a  human  interest  about 
him,"  she  said  ;  "  he  mimics  us  so  well.  He 
has  a  sharp,  short  cry  like  the  baby  when 
his  sister  takes  something  from  him,  and  he 
revels  in  mimicking  poor  Jip.  The  other 
day  I  heard  Jip  cry  terribly,  and  I  came  hur- 
rying down  to  see  to  him,  quite  sure  that  he 
had  got  into  some  unusual  diflBculty.  Jip 
was  asleep  on  the  mat  outside  the  drawing- 
room  door,  not  even  noticing  his  own  yelp- 
ing, and  there  was  the  bird  doing  the  dread- 
ful imitation  to  perfection.  At  first  Jip  uee^ 
to  notice  him,  but  he  is  quite  accustomed  to 
his  noise  now."  As  if  to  illustrate  what 
she  was  saying,  the  bird  here  began  a  won- 
derful series  of  performances,  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  which,  to  me,  seemed  the  click  of 
castanets.  Nothing  was  difficult  to  him, 
after  he  had  put  his  head  on  one  side,  lis- 
tened, and  apparently  decided  how  it  was  to 
be  done.  He  did  not  practise  the  sound,  but 
at  once  got  it  right  in  his  mind,  and  brought 
it  forth  like  a  viviparous  production,  perfect 
in  all  its  parts.  When  he  had  clicked  the 
castanets,  and  whistled  a  tune  to  match,  he 
a<z;ain  edified  me  with  the  "  Fine,  fine,  fine 
firewood  "  cry,  immediately  setting  ofi"  its  so- 
norous music  with  the  shrill,  quacked  quaver 
that  a  child  evokes  from  a  penny  whistle. 
Then  he  gave  the  cry  of  the  milk-women 
when  she  rang  the  bell,  then  the  cry  of  muf- 
fins, and  then  water-cresses.  Presently  the 
cat  mewed  as  if  both  the  lady's  children  were 
pulling  it  at  once,  and  then  Jip  got  into 
trouble,  and  lastly,  the  baby  cried.  "You 
should  hear  him  whistle  my  husband's 
tunes,"  said  the  lady,  her  eyes  overflowing. 
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' '  Dear  Arthur  could  not  beat  him  at  whis- 
tliDg  Dixie,  or  Red,  White,  and  Blue." 

I  whistled  first  the  one  and  then  the  other 
of  these  tunes,  and  presently  the  bird  was 
whistling  Dixie  to  a  charm,  and  the  poor 
lady  wa«  weeping  to  the  melody,  as  if  it  were 
only  made  to  make  people  weep.  Nor  was 
she  at  all  comforted  with  the  Red,  White, 
and  Blue. 

"  I  wish  I  had  left  him  with  Arthur.  I 
wish  I  had  never  tamed  him.  He  does  not 
seem  like  a  bird  to  me,  here  in  London.  He 
seems  like  a  ghost  of  the  past, — like  some- 
body's spirit  imprisoned  in  a  bird.  I  hear 
him  whistle  Arthur's  tunes,  and  I  almost 
think  my  husband  has  come  in,  as  he  used  to 
in  our  old  iiome,  always  so  cheerful.  I  can- 
not bear  the  strange,' sweet  imitation  in  my 
room,  and  so  I  keep  him  down  here ;  but  I 
shall  not  have  him  long.  He  has  done  well 
during  the  summer  ;  you  know  we  came  in 
June  ;  but  he  begins  to  mope.  To-day  is  one 
of  his  bright  days.  He  will  not  live  through 
the  winter  ;  he  will  not  live  through  next 
month.  He  will  never  survive  unhappy  No- 
vember. I  wish  I  had  left  him  at  home,  or 
had  never  taken  him  from  the  nest !  He  was 
such  a  little  lump  when  I  took  him,  with  no 
promise  of  the  long  body  and  longer  tail  he 
has  now.  His  mouth  was  always  open,  and 
he  screamed  like  one  file  filing  another,  unless 
I  fed  him  almost  continually.  He  was  always 
swallowing  a  paste  made  of  mashed  potato 
and  yolks  of  eggs  rolled  up  into  the  form  of 
worms,  and  dropped  into  his  gaping  mouth." 

"  And  what  does  he  eat  now  ?  " 

"  He  will  eat  almost  anything  that  I  eat  ; 
but  I  feed  him  mostly  on  brownhread  and 
milk,  which  he  likes  better  than  eggs,  or  fresh 
meat,  or  anything.  He  will  leave  hia  chicken 
or  his  beefsteak  untouched,  and  eat  a  sau- 
cer of  brownhread  and  milk  in  the  day. 
Every  day  he  goes  into  his  bath-tub  and  takes 
his  bath,  and  makes  his  toilet  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  every  day  his  house  has  to  be 
thoroughly  cleansed,  or  he  would  soon  die. 
His  cage  seems  large,  but  mocking-birds 
never  thrive  in  small  cages  ;  and  I  think  of 
their  freedom.  Then  he  cannot  be  as  content 
in  confinement  as  if  he  had  been  born  in  a 
cage,  and  his  parents  before  him.  I  wish  he 
were  in  the  orange-grove  in  my  own  dear 
home,  or  that  he  had  the  chance  of  stealing 
Japan  plums  at  the  end  of  our  brief  Charles- 


ton winter.  Our  garden  used  to  be  as  full 
of  music  as  the  opera,  and  a  great  deal 
sweeter  to  me,  though  I  dearly  love  music." 

"  Charleston  really  seems  home,  then,  to 
you,"  I  said.  "I  thought  English  people 
were  merely  foreign  residents ;  that  the)' 
were  never  at  home  anywhere  but  in  Eng- 
land." 

She  smiled  very  faintly,  and  said,  "  I  wae 
taken  from  my  home  young,  like  my  mock- 
ing-bird. But  oh,  far  more  than  that!  I 
went  to  Arthur's  home,  and,  oh,  it  was  a 
sunny  home !  " 

I  tried  to  speak  comfortingly  and  hope- 
fully. She  only  said  she  would  go  to  her 
husband. 

"And  the  bird?"  Tasked. 

"  Oh,  he  will  die  next  month." 

As  I  was  leaving,  the  bird  again  favored 
me  with  Dixie,  and  then  with  "  Fine,  fine, 
fine  firewood,"  and  ended  with  a  flourishing 
yelp  from  Jip. 

"  He  seems  to  be  finishing  for  the  season 
giving  a  last  performance,"  said  the  lady: 
and  then  she  thanked  me  again  and  agair 
for  the  good  news  I  had  brought  her,  anc 
bade  me  good-by  with  an  appearance  of  re- 
viving hope. 

On  a  day  in  November,  a  day  of  suller 
gloom,  I  again  sought  the  home  of  the  lad^ 
and  the  bird,  I  was  the  bearer  of  sorrowfu; 
news  ;  but  my  sad  errand  could  not  wait,  I 
must  be  done,  though  it  was  a  bitter  duty 
I  must  tell  her,  so  near  the  angel  world,  tha 
her  beloved  husband  had  gone  before,  an( 
would  meet  her  there.  He  had  been  my  dea' 
friend  ;  but  I  counted  my  sorrow  as  nothing 
Her  mother  met  me,  and  I  saw,  by  her  grave 
sad  mien,  that  I  had  hard  news  to  hear,  a 
well  as  to  communicate. 

"  Her  babies — our  babies — are  orphans,' 
said  the  mother. 

The  beautiful  lady  and  the  brave  husbam 
were  both  in  the  better  land,  and  the  brigl' 
bird  was  dead  too.  This  little  sad  romam 
of  the  time  had  so  died  out  in  an  ordinar 
London  street. 


'*  The  song  was  o'er,  the  last  sweet  notej 
Upon  the  air  had  ceased  to  float. 
The  life  that  thrilled  in  melody. 
With  his  wild  music  passed  away. 
He  longed  for  fragrance,  flowers,  and  ligl 
His  heart  had  broken  in  tho    ight." 
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DEATH  OF  MRS.  KIRKLAND. 
It  is  with  a  feeling  of  profound  sorrow 
t  we  announce  to  our  readers  the  sudden 
._ath  of  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Kirkland,  the  dis- 
-  inguished  writer.     Those  of  them  who  may 
lave  been  present  at  the  splendid  scenes  of 
lie  Fair  grounds  last  evening  do  not  require 
t  we  should  use  the  word  sudden.     They 
Alii  recognize  the  suddenness  of  her  decease 
n  the  mere  announcement  of  the  fact ;  for 
;hey  saw  her  only  a  few  hours  since   amid 
:he  gay  crowds  of  that  almost  festival  assem- 
blage, as  active  and  genial  as   any  of  the 
loble  women  who   serve  their   country   by 
Liiese  generous  services  to  our  soldiers.     She 
was  employed  as  one  of  the  Ladies'  Commit- 
tee in  the  beautiful  hall  which  has  been  de- 
eoted  to  arras  and  trophies,  and  her  acquaint- 
inces  need  not  be  told  with  what  cheerful 
looks  and  eloquent  words  she  discharged  the 
iuties  of  her  temporary  vocation. 

Caroline  Matilda  Kirkland  was  born  in 
this  city,  where  her  father,  Mr.  Stansbury, 
was  a  publisher  and  bookseller.  The  fam- 
ily removed  subsequently  to  Geneva,  in  this 
State,  where  Miss  Stansbury  married  Profes- 
sor Kirkland,  of  Hamilton  College.  Not 
long  afterwards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkland  re- 
moved to  Michigan,  and  remained  in  that  State 
jver  two  years.  Since  1843,  Mrs.  Kirkland 
has  lived,  for  the  most  part,  in  this  city,  teach- 
ing, at  times,  in  our  best  female  schools,  but 
engaged  chiefly  in  writing  for  the  reviews  and 
magazines.  She  published  in  1839,  "A  New- 
Home — Who'll  Follow?"  which  was  a  rec- 
ord of  her  own  experiences,  and  written  with 
such  freshness  and  vivacity  as  to  gain  her  at 
once  a  high  and  almost  world-wide  reputa- 
tion. In  1842,  she  put  forth  "  Forest  Life," 
and  in  184G,  "  Western  Clearings,"  all  of 
similar  character,  and  under  the  assumed 
name  of"  Mrs.  Mary  Clavers."  In  1847,  she 
became  editor  of  the  Union  Magazine;  in 
1848,  she  visited  Europe,  and  on  her  return 
published  "Holidays  Abroad;  or,  Europe 
iVom  the  West,"  a  work  of  nice  observation 
of  men  and  manners,  and  full  of  entertain- 
ment. In  1852,  appeared  "  Fireside  Talk  in 
Manners  and  Morals;  "  in  1853,  "  A  Book 


for  the  Home  Circle ;  "  and  in  1858,  "  Per- 
sonal Memoirs  of  George  Washington." 
Her  latest  book  was  a  most  tasteful  and 
excellent  choice  of  poetical  extracts,  called 
the  "  School  Girl's  Garland,"  series  first  and 
second,  in  which  she  has  exhibited  her  most 
refined  and  cultivated  taste  in  culling  from 
the  whole  range  of  English  literature  its  fin- 
est morsels.  It  has  just  been  published  by 
Scribner,  and  has  scarcely  yet  reached  the 
reading  public. 

Mrs.  Kirkland  was  among  the  most  origi- 
nal and  vigorous  of  all  our  female  authors ; 
her  sketches  of  Western  life  have  never  been 
surpassed  for  fidelity  of  detail,  and  liveliness 
of  humor  ;  they  exaggerate,  perhaps,  the 
traits  of  character,  and  the  incidents  of  the 
rude  life  of  the  border  ;  but  they  are  con- 
ceived in  the  most  kindly  spirit,  and  only 
likely  to  give  offence  to  those  who  feel  them- 
selves satirized  by  her  pen  ;  but  her  powers 
of  reflection  were  equal  to  those  of  her  ob- 
servation, and  her  more  serious  essays  are 
always  full  of  sound,  instructive,  and  profita- 
ble thought,  which  was  expressed  in  a  forci- 
ble and  graceful  way.  Her  conversation, 
however,  was  even  more  agreeable  than  her 
writing,  and  in  society  no  one  could  be  more 
entertaining  and  attractive.  During  her  res- 
idence in  this  city,  she  had  gathered  about  her 
the  most  eminent  men  and  women  of  the  me- 
tropolis— divines,  authors,  and  artists.  But 
her  love  of  literature  and  earnest  intellectual 
pursuits  never  drew  her  away  from  the  dis- 
charge of  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  up  to 
the  hour  of  her  death,  she  was  engaged  in 
forwarding  our  best  charitable  enterprises. 
Indeed,  she  may  be  said  to  have  died  in  the  ^ 
midst  of  her  labors  of  good  to  men,  with  the 
venerable  and  tattered  flags  of  the  country 
she  loved  so  much,  draped  about  her  head, 
and  amid  the  most  touching  monuments  of 
our  national  power  and  glory. 

Mrs.  Kirkland  retired  from  the  fair  last 
evening  perfectly  well,  was  well  this  morning 
when  she  rose,  but  about  nine  o'clock  was 
seized  with  apoplexy,  and  before  medical  aid 
could  arrive,  was  dead.  —  N.  Y.  Evening 
Post,  6  ApriL 
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From  The  Victoria  Magazine. 
AN  INVITATION  TO  ROME  AND  THE  LIEPLY. 

THE  INVITATION. 

Oh,  come  to  Rome,  it  is  a  pleasant  place^ 

Your  London  sun  is  here  seen  shining  brightly  : 

The  Briton,  too,  puts  on  a  cheery  face. 

And  Mi'S.  Bull  is  suave  and  even  sprightly. 

The  Romans  are  a  kind  and  cordial  race; 

The  women  charming,  if  one  takes  them  rightly ; 

I  see  them  at  their  doors,  as  day  is  closing. 

More  proud  than  duchesses — and  more  impos- 
ing. 


A  '^far^  niente  "  life  promotes  the  graces  ; — 
They  pass  from  dreamy  bliss  to  wakeful  glee, 

And  in  their  bearing,    and  their  speech    one 
traceg 
A  breadth  of  grace  and  depth  of  courtesy 

That  are  not  found  in  more  inclement  places  ; 
Their  clime  and  tongue  seem  much  in  har- 
mony ; 

The  Cockney  met  in  Middlesex,  or  Surrey, 

Is  often  cold — and  always  in  a  hurry. 


Though  ^^  far"*  niente  "  is  their  passion,  they 
Seem  here  most  eloquent  in  things  most  slight ; 

No  matter  what  it  is  they  have  to  say, 
The  manner  always  sets  the  matter  right. 

And  when  they've  plagued  or  pleased  you  all  the 
day 
They  sweetly  wish  you  "  a  most  happy  night." 

Then,  if  they  fib,  and  if  their  stories  tease  you, 

'Tis  always  something  if  they've  wished  to  please 
you. 


Oh,  come  to  Rome  nor  be  content  to  read 
Alone  of  stately  palaces  and  streets 

Whose  fountains  ever  run  with  joyous  speed 
And  never-ceasing  murmur.     Here  one  meets 

Great  Memnon's  monoliths — or,  gay  with  weed. 
Rich  capitals,  as  corner-stones,  or  seats — 

The  sights  of  vanished  temples,  where  now  moul- 
der 

Old  ruin,  hiding  ruin  even  older. 


Ay,  come,  and  see  the  pictures,  statues,  churches. 
Although  the  last  are  commonplace,  or  florid. 

Some  think  'tis  here  that  superstition  perches, 
And  wish  the  marble  had  remained  unquarried. 

The  streets  are  hardly  worthy  your  researches ; 
The  ways  are  foul;  the  lava  pavement's  horrid. 

No  Roman  "  tubs."     He'd  deem  his  virtue  slan- 
dered 

If  measured  by  that  purely  British  standard. 


About  one  fane  I  deprecate  all  sneering, 

.    For  during  Christmas  time  I  went  there  daily, 

Amused,  or  edified — or  both — by  hearing 

The  little  preachers  of  the  Ara  Cali.  I 


Conceive  a  four-year-old  hambina,  rearing 

Her  small  form  on  a  rostrum,  tricked  out  gay  ly, 
And  lisping,  what  for  heresy  is  frightful. 
With  action  quite  dramatic  and  delightfuL 


Oh,  come  !    We'll  charter  su:h  a  pair  of  nags  ! 

The  country's  better  seen  when  one  is  riding : 

We'll  roam  where  yellow  Tiber  speeds  or  lags 
At  will.     The  aqueducts  are  yet  bestriding 

With  giant  march  (now  whole,  now  broken  trags 
With  flowers  plumed)  the  swelling  and  subsid- 
ing 

Campagna,  girt  by  purple  hills,  afar — 

That  melt  in  light  beneath  the  evening  star. 


A  drive  to  Palestrina  will  be  pleasant. 

The  wild  fig  grows  where  erst  her  turrets  stood ; 
There  oft,  in  goatskins  clad,  a  sun-burnt  peas- 
ant 

Like  Pan  coipes  frisking  from  his  ilex  wood. 
And  seems  to  wake  the  past  time  in  the  present. 

Fair  contadina,  mark  his  mirthful  mood, 
No  antique  satyr  he.     The  nimble  fellow 
Can  join  with  jollity  your  Salterello. 


Old  sylvan  peace  and  liberty  !     The  breath 

Of  life  to  unsophisticated  man  ! 
Here  Mirth  may  pipe  ;  here  Love  may  weave  his 
wreath  ; 

**  Per  dar'  al  miobene.'*     When  you  can. 
Come  share  their  leafy  solitudes.     Grim  Death 

And  Time  are  grudging  of  Life's  little  span : 
Wan  Time  speeds  swiftly  o'er  the  Avaving  com.; 
Death  grins  from  yonder  cynical  old  thorn. 


I  dare  not  speak  of  Michael  Angelo  ; 

Such  theme  were  all  too  splendid  for  my  pei 
And  if  I  breathe  the  name  of  Sanzio 

(The  brightest  of  Italian  gentlemen). 
It  is  that  love  casts  out  my  fear — and  so 

I  claim  with  him  a  kindredship.     Ah  !  when 
We  love,  the  name  is  on  our  hearts  engraven. 
As  is  thy  name,  my  own  dear  Bard  of  Avon  ! 


Nor  is  the  Colosseum  theme  of  mine  ; 

'Twas  built  for  poet  of  a  larger  daring  ; 
The  world  goes  there  with  torclies  ;  I  decline 

To  thus  afiront  the  moonbeams  with  their  flar^ 
ing.. 
Sometime  in  May  our  forces  we'll  combine 
(Just  you  and  I),  and  try  a  midnight  airing, 
And  then  I'll  quote  this  rhyme  to  you — and  then 
You'll  muse  upon  the  vanity  of  men. 


Oh.  come  !  I  send  a  leaf  of  tender  fern  ; 

'Twas  plucked  where  beauty  lingers  round  de- 
cay : 
The  ashes  buried  in  a  sculptui^ed  urn 

Are  not  more  dead  than  Rome — so  dead  to-day  ! 


^^ 
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That  better  time,  for  which  the  patriots  yearn, 

Enchants  the  gaze  again  to  fade  away. 
They  wait  and  pine  for  what  is  long  denied  ; 
And  thus  I  wait  till  thou  art  by  my  side. 


Thou'rt  far  away  !     Yet,  while  I  write,  I  still 
Seem,  Sweet,  to  gently  press  thy  hand  in  mine  : 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  drop  the  quill ; 
I  cannot  yet  thy  little  hand  resign  ! 

The  plain  is  fading  into  darkness  chill  ; 
The  Sabine  peaks  are  flushed  with  light  divine. 

I  watch  alone ;  my  fond  thouglit  wings  to  thee. 

Oh,  come  to  Rome  !  Dear  friend,  oh,  come  to  me  ! 


THE  REPLY. 

Dear  exile,  I  was  pleased  to  get 

Your  rhymes  I've  laid  them  up  in  cotton  ; 
You  know  that  you  are  all  to  "  Pet  ;" 

I'd  feared  that  I  was  quite  forgotten  ; 
Mamma,  who  scolds  me  when  I  mope. 

Insists — and  she  is  wise  as  gentle — 
That  I  am  still  in  love ;  I  hope 
That  you  are  rather  sentimental. 


Perhaps  you  think  a  child  should  not 

Be  gay  unless  her  slave  is  with  her, 
Of  course  you  love  old  Rome,  and,  what 

la  more,  would  like  to  coax  me  thither. 
What  !  quit  this  dear  delightful  maze 

Of  calls  and  balls,  to  be  supremely 
Discomfited  in  fifty  ways  ! 

I  like  your  confidence,  extremely  ! 


Some  girls  who  love  to  ride  and  race. 

And  live  for  dancing,  like  the  Bruins,— 
Confess  that  Rome's  a  charming  place, 

In  spite  of  all  the  stupid  ruins  : 
I  think  it  might  be  sweet  to  pitch 

One's  tent  beside  those  banks  of  Tiber, 
And  all  that  sort  of  thing— of  which 

Dear  Hawthorne's  quite  the  best  describer. 


To  see  stone  pines,  and  marble  gods. 

In  garden  alleys — red  with  roses — 
The  Perch  where  Pio  Nono  nods  ; 

The  Church  where  Raphael  reposes. 
Make  pleasant  yiros — when  we  may  ; 

Jump  stayionate — where  they're  easy  ; 
And  play  croquet — the  Bruins  say 

There's  turf  behind  the  Ludovisi. 


I'll  bring  my  books,  though  Mrs.  Mee 
Says  packing  books  is  such  a  worry  ; 


I'll  bring  my  "  Golden  Treasury," 

Manzoni — and,  of  course,  a  *•  Murray  ;'* 

A  TupPER,  whom  you  men  despise  ; 
A  Dante — Auntie  owns  a  quarto  ; 

I'll  try  and  buy  a  smaller  size, 
And  read  him  on  the  muro  tor  to. 


But  can  I  go?     La  Madre  thinks 

It  would  be  quite  an  undertaking  :  ♦ 
I  wish  we  could  consult  a  sphinx  ; 

The  thought  alone  has  set  her  quaking. 
Papa — we  do  not  mind  papa — 

Has  got  some  "  notice  "  of  some  *'  motion,* 
And  could  not  stay  ;  but,  why  not,  ah, 

I've  not  the  very  slightest  notion. 


The  Days  have  come  to  stay  a  week. 

They've  brought  the  ;  boys  I  haven't  thanked 
'em. 
For  Baby  Grand,  and  Baby  Pic, 

Are  playing  cricket  in  my  sanctum  : 
Your  Rover,  too,  atfects  my  den. 

And  when  I  pat  the  dear  old  whelp,  it — 
It  makes  me  think  of  you,  and  then — 

And  then  I  cry — I  cannot  lielp  it. 


Dear  friend,  before  you  left  me,  ere 

Our  separation  was  impending. 
These  eyes  had  seldom  shed  a  tear — 

For  mine  was  joy  that  knew  no  ending  ; 
Ah,  soon  there  came  a  change,  too  soon : 

The  first  faint  cloud  that  rose  to  grieve  me 
Was  knowledge  I  possessed  the  boon. 

And  then  a  fear  such  bliss  might  leave  me. 


This  strain  is  sad  :  yet,  understand. 

Your  words  have  made  my  spirit  better  : 
And  when  I  first  took  pen  in  hand, 

I  meant  to  write  a  cheery  letter  ; 
But  skies  were  dull  ;  Rome  sounded  hot ; 

I  fancied  I  could  live  without  it : 
I  thought  I'd  go — I  thought  I'd  not. 

And  then  I  thought  I'd  think  about  it 


The  sun  now  glances  o'er  the  Park  ; 

If  tears  are  on  my  cheek,  they  glitter ; 
I  think  I've  kissed  your  rhymes,  for — hark  ! — 

My  •'  bulley  "  gives  a  saucy  twitter. 
Your  blessed  words  extinguish  doubt  ; 

A  sudden  breeze  is  gayly  blowing. 
And,  hark  !  the  minster  bells  ring  out — 

"  She  ought  to  go  !     Of  course  she's  going  !" 
Frederick  Lockeb. 
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THREE  SONNETS. 

BY  MES.   FANNY  KEMBLB. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Fair  publishes  three  sonnets  by 
Mrs.  Kemble,  with  the  following  introduction  : — 

"Lest  anyone,  in  reading  the  following  noble 
sonnets,  should  have  their  pleasure  marred,  though 
but  for  a  moment,  by  a  misconception  of  their  mean- 
ing, a  word  of  explanation  may  not  bo  out  of  place. 

"  The  first  poem  is  intended  to  speak  for  the  '  con- 
servative '  aristocracies — those  who  caught  up  and 
echoed  the  jeering  cry  of  the  London  Times,  '  The 
Great  Republic  is  no  more  ! ' 

"  The  second  is  the  wail  of  those  true  but  faint 
hearts  who,  also  accepting  as  inevitable  the  ruin  of 
this  country,  see  in  her  ?oing  down,  not  a  triumph, 
but  the  quenching  of  that  'star  of  redemption' 
which  they  had  prayed  might  one  day  shine  over 
'  the  whole  earth,'  bringing  light  into  all  its  dark 
places. 

"In  the  last,  the  writer,  like  another  Miriam, 
takes  her  '  timbrel  in  her  hand '  and  answers  both 
the  sneer  and  the  despair. 

"  We  need  only  add  that  Mrs.  Kemble,  in  the 
letter  enclosing  her  verses,  says,  that  to  rise  to  the 
occasion  she  should  *  need  the  pen  of  both  Milton 
and  Wordsworth.'" 

FIRST  SONNET. 

She  has  gone  down  •!     They  shout  it  from  afar, 
Kings,  Nobles,  Priests — all  men  of  every  race. 
Whose  lingering  clogs  Time's  swift  relentless 
pace. 
She  has  gone  down  !  Our  evil-boding  star  ! 
Rebellion,  smitten  with  Rebellion's  sword, 
Anarchy,  done  to  death  by  slavery — 
Of  Ancient  Right,  arrogant  enemy, 
Beneath  a  hideous  cloud  of  civil  war 

Strife  such  as  heathen  slaughterers  had  ab- 
horred. 
The  lawless  band,  who  would  call  no  man 
lord. 
Spurning  all  wholesome  curb,  and  dreaming 

free 
Her  rabble  rule's  licentious  tyranny. 
In  the  fierce  splendor  of  her  insolent  morn. 
She  has  gone  down — the  world's  eternal  scorn  ! 

SECOND   SONNET. 

She  has  gone  down  !      Woe  for  the  world  and 
all 

Its  weary  workers  looking  from  afar 

To  the  clear  rising  of  that  hopeful  star, — 
Star  of  redemption  to  each  weeping  thrall 

Of  Power  decrepit,  and  of  Rule  outworn  ! 

Beautiful  dawning  of  that  blessed  morn. 
Which  was  to  bring  leave  for  the  poor  to  live. 
To  work  and  eat,  to  labor  and  to  thrive. 
And  righteous  room  for  all  who  nobly  sti'ive. 

She   has  gone  down  !     Woe  for   the  panting 
world 

Back  on  its  path  of  progress  sternly  hurled  ! 
Land  of  sufficient  harvests  for  all  dearth. 
Home  of  all  highest  hopes — Time's  richest  birth  ; 
Woe  for  the  promised  land  of  the  whole  Earth  ! 

THIRD  SONNET. 

Triumph  not,   fools,   and  weep  not,  ye  faint- 
hearted ; 


Have  ye  believed  that  the  divine  decree 
Of  Heaven  had  given  this  people  o*er  to 

perish? 
Have  ye  belieyed  that  God  would  oease  to 
cherish 
This  great  New  World  of  Christian  liberty  T 
And  that  our  light  forever  had  departed  ? 
Nay — by  the  precious  blood  shed  to  redeem 
The  nation  from  its  selfishness  and  sin, 
By  each  true  heart  that  burst  in  holy  strife, 
Leaving  its  kindred  hearts  to  break  through  life  ; 
By  all  the  tears  that  will  not  cease  to  stream 
Forever,  every  desolate  home  within. 
We  will  return  to  our  appointed  place, 
First  in  the  vanguard  of  the  humtui  race  ! 
London,  January  20,  1864. 


FAITH,  HOPE,  AND  CHARITY. 
I. 

From  heaven  I  came,  and  heavenward  is  my 
road. 

Yet  there,  and  only  there,  I  do  not  dwell ; 
I  visit  man,  and  help  to  bear  his  load  ; 

I  visit  demons,  and  augment  their  hell. 

I  cheer  the  mourner,  and  I  lift  the  low  ; 

The  wounded  heal,  and  set  the  captive  tree  ; 
By  me  what  passes  human  thought  you  know  ; 
What  mortal  eye  cannot  behold,  you  see. 

Answer,- — Faith. 
See  Heb.  xi.  1. 

u. 

My  dwelling  is  on  earth,  and  there  I  own 
No  seat  or  mansion  save  the  human  brea 

To  Satan  and  his  crew  I  am  unknown ; — 
Unknown  to  spirits  glorified  and  blest. 

My  visits  all  delight  to  entertain  ; 

Early  I  come,  and  I  am  late  to  fly  ; 
But  only  while  unsatisfied  remain, 

I  live  hy  failure,  by  attainment  die. 

Answer, — Hope. 


in. 

Highest  of  gifts,  and  nearest  to  divine, 

I  visit  earth,  but  reign  in  heaven  supreme  ; 

With  God  I  dwell ;  in  all  his  works  I  shine  ; 
He,  the  full  Fountain ;  I,  the  flowing  stream. 


Faith  shall  retire,  Hope  at  length  shall  cease, 
Learning  shall  fail,  and  prophecy  decay  ; 

But  of  my  empire  shall  be  no  decrease; 
No  end  I  know,  and  suff"er  no  decay. 

Answer, — Love. 
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FAITH    MILITANT. 


FAITH  MILITANT. 


Devout  and  simple-hearted  men 

Wex'e  Christendom's  old  knightly  band, 
Whose  lion  hearts  in  Holy  Land 
With  Tyrian  purple  dyed  the  sand, 

In  crusade  on  the  Saracen  ; 


Who,  in  prolonged  Hispanian  war. 

For  heaven  all-whiles  with  supple  knees. 
Had  iron  fronts  for  enemies, 
Slow-conquering  from  the  Pyrenees 

To  the  sea-tower  of  Gibal-Tar  ; 


Who  rode  triumphant  in  Don  John's 
War-galleys  on  Lepanto's  swell ; 
Or  who,  in  ranks  of  Charles  Martel, 
Made  havoc  of  the  infidel, 

With  a  great  host  of  crescent  moons  ; 


Or  on  the  New  World's  virgin  soil. 
In  all  that  cruel  warfare  waged, 
Hot  conquest  by  no  mercy  'suaged, — 
Whose  lust  of  gold  and  glory  raged 

Most  hungering  when  most  gorged  with  spoil ; 


Though  deeds  were  done  their  daring  scope 
Romantic  not  alone  could  gloss. 
Yet,  in  all  fates,  in  ^ain  or  loss. 
Their  eyes  were  ever  on  the  Cross, 

In  singleness  of  heart  and  hope. 


Castile  and  Leon,  lo  !  they  yield  ; 
Stout  Cortes  flies  :  Is  it  indeed 
Saint  Jago  on  his  snow-white  steed. 
On  their  own  glowing  faith,  at  need. 

Which  turns  the  fortunes  of  the  field  ? 


What  though,  unlearned  as  his  horse. 
The  knight  all  clerkly  skill  despised, — 
How  earth  was  round  in  vain  surmised. 
And  at  the  stake  had  exorcised 

The  sorceries  of  Daguerre  and  Morse 


And  Fulton  :  ye  may  learn  from  him, 
O  men  of  a  mechanic  age  ! 
Ye  read  the  sky's  illumined  page. 
And  the  dark  hills  ;  the  ocean  gauge. 

Whereon  y|ur  iron  castles  swim  ; 


Ye  make  the  sun  paint,  lightnings  speak. 
Nor  line  nor  language  is  occult ; 
Miles  off  ye  plant  the  catapult. 
And  o'er  the  battered  fort  exult ; 

And  yet,  0  wise  men,  ye  are  weak  ! 


Oh  for  the  old  implicit  faith 
In  anything  not  greatly  false  ! 
The  analytic  brain,  which  halts 
At  acquiescence,  ne'er  exalts 

The  soul  to  noble  life  or  death. 


Believe  :  let  peace  or  war  betide, 
Life  is  one  constant  battle-field  ; 
Put  on  the  Spirit's  sword  and  shield  ; 
The  victor-clarion  shall  be  pealed 

When  the  saints  combat  by  your  side  ! 


In  God,  my  bleeding  country,  trust ! 
Though  sad  the  consanguineous  flow 
Where  •'  Greek  meets  Greek,"  where  evei 

blow 
Strikes  at  a  brother  in  a  foe, — 

Let  us  join  battle  for  the  just  • 


Have  faith  !  from  every  patriot's  grave. 
If  thence,  in  truth,  no  champions  start. 
The  voices  of  the  past  impart 
Purpose  and  prescience  to  each  heart. 

Which  sees  the  end,  is  strong  to  save  ! 


As  plainly  the  great  Genoese, 
When  Hope  lived  on  through  years  of  night. 
The  New  World  saw  by  inward  light. 
As  when,  in  morning  glory  bright. 
It  blossomed  on  Bahama's  seas. 

William  Gibson, 
Lieutenant-Cdmmander  U.  S. 
Off  Charleston,  S.  C,  Feb.  14,  1864. 

-^United  States  Service  Magazii 


THE  EMIGRANTS. 

When  the  elms  turn  yellow, 

Ere  the  beech  grows  red  ; 
When  the  dahlias  blacken 

In  the  garden  bed  ; 
When  the  skies  are  grayer, 

And  the  rain-clouds  cluster. 
Then  the  gathering  swallows 

On  the  belfry  muster. 


When  the  dead  leaves,  golden. 

Blow  about  the  lanes. 
Rustle  o'er  the  fallows. 

Patter  on  the  panes  ; 
When  the  sun  grows  colder, 

And  the  rain-clouds  cluster. 
Then  the  gathering  swallows 

On  the  belfry  muster. 

— Chambers's  Journal 
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[Concluded  from  page  211.] 

.Glancing  over  the  series  of  public  aJSTairs 
lich  make  up  the  history  of  these  twenty 
ars,— the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, — 
-ere  are  four  main  events  that  are  distinctly 
ominent :  The  schism  in  the  Papacy  which 
Jowed  on  the  death  of  Honorius,  and  which 
ibroiled  the  south  of  Europe  in   war  for 
rht  years;  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
Delard  and  Arnold  ;  the  suppression  of  the 
asi-Protestant  revolts  in  the  south  of  France ; 
d  the  preaching  of  the  second  Crusade. 
The  first  of  these  events  brings  Bernard 
fore  us  as  the  champion  of  the  Papacy, 
ice  more  Rome  had  become  the  arena  of 
ose  scandalous  contests  for  the  vicarship  of 
irist  which  w«re  the  foulest  disgrace   of 
:;dia3val  Christendom.     Honorius  IL   died 
1130,  and  the  turbulent  scene  which  his 
?ction  had  witnessed  was  re-enacted  at  his 
ath.     Rome  was  filled  by  two  armies  of  fe- 
cious  partisans  ;  spiritual  weapons  and  car- 
1  were  used  in  blasphemous  confusion,  and 
e  city  ran  with  blood.     Peter  Leonis,  the 
?althy  grandson   of  a  Jewish  usurer,  was 
e  candidate  favored  by  the  strongest  party 
the  conclave  ;  but  the  committee  appointed 
conduct  the.  election  were  against  him. 
ley  proclaimed  Innocent  II. ;  Peter,  under 
e  style  of  Anacletus  II.,  flew  to  arms,  be- 
gged St.  Peter's,  plundered  the  churches, 
•light  over  the  most  powerful  of  his  enemies, 
id  drove  the  orthodox  pope  out  of  the  city, 
inocent  dropped  down  the  Tiber,  landed  at 
isa,  and  committed  himself  and  his  cause  to 
e  faithful  of  France  and  Northern  Europe, 
le  ancient  and  magnificent  monastery  of 
limy  received  him  in  great  state— a  circum- 
ance  of  good  omen  when  it  is  remembered 
at  Anacletus  had  been  a  monk  of  Cluny. 
lit  the  French  bishops  were  still  undecided  ; 
id  every  day  the  embarrassment  occasioned 
'  the  rivalry  for  the  supreme  vicarship  be- 
^e  greater.     Order icus  Vi talis  groans  over 
as  follows  :  «'  In  most  abbeys  two  abbots 
■086 ;  in  the  bishoprics  two   prelates   con- 
fided for  the  see,  of  which  one  adhered  to 
nacletus  and  the  other  favored   Innocent. 
>  a  schism  of  this  kind  one  has  reason  to 


fear,  and  yet  a  difficulty  to  escape,  being 
cursed  ;  for  each  pope  attacks  his  adversary 
with  all  his  might,  and  anathematizes  him 
and  his  partisans  most  fatally.  Thus  each, 
being  prevented  from  accomplishing  his  pur- 
pose, seeks  by  his  imprecations  to  enlist  God 
on  his  side  against  his  rival."  Under  this 
war  of  anathemas  no  land  could  long  exist ; 
no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  and  King  Louis  sum- 
moned a  counsel  to  meet  at  Etampes  to  dis- 
cuss the  Papal  election.  Bernard  was  in- 
vited to  attend  with  the  bishops,  to  whom 
the  question  was  committed.  He  set  out  in 
fear  and  trembling,  but  was  cheered  by  vis- 
ions and  dreams  on  the  road  ;  and  to  his 
amazement  found  that  the  council  had  unani- 
mously agreed,  that  a  "  business  which  con- 
cerned God  should  be  intrusted  to  the  man  of 
God,"  and  that  his  own  poor  judgment  was 
to  decide  the  assembly.  This  was  the  proud- 
est moment  of  Bernard's  life  :  in  his  hands 
restedthedefcermination  of  the  French  Church, 
and  that  would  be  equivalent  to  turning  the 
scale.  He  prayerfully  examined  the  whole 
question  of  the  double  election  ;  and,  finding 
an  almost  equal  informality  in  both,  the  su- 
perior moral  qualities  of  Innocent  decided 
him.  Bernard  pronounced  Innocent  the  le- 
gitimate pope  :  his  voice  was  received  as  tlie 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  council  broke  up  with 
acclamations  and  thanksgivings. 

Having  once  engaged  his  whole  soul  in 
the  matter,  Bernard's  characteristic  energy 
prompted  him  to  take  desperate  measures  to 
insure  the  success  of  his  protege.  He  went 
straight  and  alone  to  Normandy,  where  he 
found  Henry  I.,  and  the  flower  of  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  and  chivalry.  His  coming  was 
opportune.  The  monk  soon  convinced  the 
king,  who  was  all  but  committed  to  the 
cause  of  Anacletus.  ' '  Are  you  afraid , ' '  said 
Bernard,  "  of  incurring  sin  if  you  acknowl- 
edge Innocent  ?  Bethink  you  how  to  answer 
to  God  for  your  other  sins ;  that  one  I  will 
take  and  account  for."  Like  Louis  before 
him,  Henry  now  did  homage.  There  only 
remained  the  German  Emperor  Lothair ;  and 
Innocent,  with  a  full  accompaniment  of  car- 
dinals, but  in  all  things  guided  by  Bernard, 
went  to  Liege  to  meet  him.  The  German 
Emperor  had  already  made  up  his  mind  to 
admit  the  claims  of  Innocent,  but  thousht  it 
a  good  opportunity  to  renew  the  question  of 
Investitures,  and  extort  the  concession  which 
the  emperors  had  always  coveted,  as  the 
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price  of  his  allegiance.  The  emperor,  fol- 
lowed by  a  brilliant  retinue  of  bishops  and 
nobles,  met  Innocent  in  the  high  street  of 
Liege,  alighted  from  his  steed,  made  his  way- 
through  the  crowd  to  the  horse  of  the  pope, 
and  then,  taking  its  bridle  in  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  held  aloft  his  staff  as  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  he  led  Innocent  into  the 
cathedral.  All  was  well  so  far ;  but  when 
the  matter  of  the  Investiture  came  up,  the 
Italians  were  terrified.  The  king  grew  ex- 
cited ;  the  question  was  one  that  had  never 
failed  to  be  a  firebrand  to  the  relations  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  popes ;  and  all 
Innocent's  friends  began  to  dread  an  igno- 
minious issue.  Bernard  once  more  proved 
his  ascendency  :  he  silenced  the  emperor  by 
a  firm  maintenance  of  the  pope's  cause,  and 
Lothair,  like  Louis  and  Henry,  devoted  him- 
self in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  the  cause 
of  Innocent.  The  new  pope,  having  thus 
secured  the  greater  part  of  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, paid  a  series  of  visits  to  the  leading 
convents  and  churches.  Clairvaux  was  not 
forgotten.  The  simplicity  of  the  monks  who 
came  out  to  meet  the  pontiff  with  a  simple 
cross,  the  poverty  and  meanness  of  the  mon- 
astery, the  scantiness  of  the  fare,  contrasting 
in  all  respects  with  what  the  Romans  had 
seen  elsewhere  in  France, — are  said  to  have 
produced  a  profound  sensation. 

Bernard,  however,  could  not  be  left  be- 
hind. He  had  made  himself  too  important 
to  Innocent.  During  the  next  eight  years 
he  may  be  said  to  have  known  no  rest ;  for 
so  long  was  it  before  the  pope  was  safely  in- 
stalled in  Rome.  The  greater  part  of  that 
time  Bernard  was  the  privy-councillor  of  In- 
nocent. He  accompanied  him  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Rheims  in  1139,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  framing  of  its  canons.  Thence 
they  visited  Cluny,  where  the  pope  granted 
to  Bernard  and  his  Cistercians  immunities 
which  tried  the  venerable  Peter's  meekness 
and  friendship  for  Bernard  to  the  utmost. 
The  monks  of  Cluny  had  received  tithes  from 
the  Cistercians.  The  only  temporal  recom- 
pense Bernard  received  was  this  exemption, 
which,  though  vehemently  protested  against 
by  the  Clunians,  was  at  last  patiently  sub- 
mitted to.  Thence  they  proceeded  into  Italy. 
Bernard  rendered  Innocent  most  active  as- 
sistance by  letters  written  in  great  numbers 
to  all  kinds  of  persons,  from  the  King  of  Eng- 
land downward.    When  Innocent  once  more 


entered  Rome,  and  hurled  from  one  side 
the  Tiber  his  interdicts  against  his  rival  , 
the  other,  Bernard  was  there  rousing  h 
courage.     When  Innocent,  again  driven  fro 
Rome,  retired  to  Pisa,  Bernard  wrote  to  th 
city  a  letter  of  congratulation,  in  which  1 
commands  the  Pisans  to  be  sensible  of  the 
high  honor,  and  to  act  worthily  of  it.    Tl 
Milanese  showed  signs  of  insubordinatic 
and  letter  after  letter  of  warning  reach 
them  from  the  same  source.     "The  Chur 
of  Rome  is  clement,  but  she  is  powerfi 
Do  not  abuse  her  clemency,  lest  you 
crushed  by  her  power.     The  plenitude 
authority  over  all  the  churches  of  the  wcBj 
by  a  singular  prerogative,  is  given  toT 
apostolic  see.     He,  therefore,  who  resists  tl 
authority,  resists  the  ordinance  of  God.    T 
pope  could,  if  he  judged  it  fit,  create  n 
bishoprics  where  none  existed  before.    Th 
which  exist  he  can  either  raise  or  degra 
according  to  his  good  pleasure. "     It  sect 
as  if  the  fiery  vehemence  of  Bernard's  let 
had  the  same  effect  as  the  thrilling  eloque 
of  his  words  ;  for  every  churcli  that  recei 
his  admonition  yielded.     The  Milanese  v 
rewarded  by  a  visit.     The  whole  populi 
went  out  seven  miles  to  welcome  him. 
Ian  could  hardly  have  been  more  enthusi 
had  St.  Ambrose  himself  entered  on  hi 
frey.     Scarcely  could  Bernard  prcserv 
very  garments  from  being  stripped  of 
particle  of   hair  by   the  eagerness   o: 
crowd. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  schism  Be 

returned   for  a  short  interval  to  Clairvil 

The  news  of  his  coming  flew    before  1 

His  journey  through  the  north  of  Italy,  S 

zerland,  and  France  resembled  a  royal  p 

:  ress.     The  accounts  of  the  homage  rend 

I  to  him  by  all  kinds  of  people,  and  of  the 

:  dued  humility  that  shone  in  his  demeo 

I  fill  glowing  pages  of  the  annalists.     At 

I  gates  of  Placentia  he  was  received  by 

j  bishop  and  clergy,  who  conducted  him  ir 

{  emn  procession  into  the  city.     At  Floi 

he  met  with  a  similar  reception.     The  6 

I  herds  of  the  Alps  forsook  their  flocks  to  < 

,  and  ask  his  benediction.     From  Besan90 

was  solemnly  escorted  to  Langres,  and 

I  short   distance  from    that  city  he  fount 

brethren  from  Clairvaux,  who  had  hast 

out  to  meet  him.     "  They  fell  on  his  n 

they  embraced  his  knees  ;  they  spoke  to 

'  by  turns,  and  full  of  joyous  exultation 
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;  -^mpanied  him  home,"  says  tlie  annalist  of 

iix.     It  wao  his  joy  to  find  that  the  mon- 

:  V  had  prospered,  and  that  there  were  no 

(  ills  of  scandal  to  abate  his  satisfaction. 

;    found,  however,  that  his  deputies  Gerard 

i^rerald  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 

„;3  the  monast.ery.     While  the  abbot  had 

,  n  neglecting  his  private  duties  in  the  ser- 

]  )  of  the  highest  officer  in  the  church,  Clair- 

t  ix  had  been  prospered  with  a  double  bless- 

;  recruits  had  come  in,  after  hearing  Ber- 

d  on  the  Rhine,  by  the  hundred  at  a  time. 

k-vain  did  the  abbot  resist  their  appeals,  and 

[  ked  to  them  about  counting  the  cost.    Soon 

'     whole  monastery  was  alive  with  work- 

n.      The   beautiful   valley   became   more 

utiful  than  ever  ;  very  soon  the  Clairvaux 

3ld  was  entirely  rebuilt ;  and  the  humble 

Idings  which  had  been  the  pride  of  Ber- 

d's  humility  now  assumed  dimensions  of 

igerous  amplitude. 

lardly  had  Bernard  begun  to  repose  after 
se  three  years'  toils  than  he  was  again  sum- 
ned  abroad.     The  cause  of  Innocent  was 
,v  60  entirely  his  own — as  it  were,  so  de- 
ident  on  his  personal  exertions — that  he 
not  hesitate  a  moment.     Aquitaine  was 
•  first  scene  of  his  labors.     William   the 
ereign   Count  of  Aquitaine  and  Poitiers 
1  taken  advantage  of  the  schism  to  drive 
eral  prelates  from  their  sees.     Godfrey,  the 
'  ate  of  Innocent,  made  his  appeal  to  the 
hot  of  Clairvaux, — the  universal  referee, — 
1  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  visit  Wil- 
li's court.     Bernard's  eloquence  for  once 
med  to  fail ;   the   count   had  sworn  and 
uld  not  change  ;  but  Bernard's  knowledge 
human  nature  did  not  fail.     He  went  to 
arch  and  celebrated  high  mass.     After  the 
rds  of   consecration,    he    made  his  way 
■ough  the  crowd  to  the  count,  who,  as  an 
communicated  man,  was  standing  outside ; 
lifting  in  his  hands  the  consecrated  bread, 
thus  spoke,  with  stern  countenance  and 
shing  eyes,  to  the  refractory  prince:  "  Twice 
■eady  have  you  despised  the  servants  of  the 
rd.    Behold  now  the  blessed  Soh  of  the  Vir- 
'•    The   Lord  and   Head  of  the  church, 
1010  you  persecute,  appears  to  you.     Be- 
!d  your  Judge,  at  whose  voice  every  knee 
bowed  ih  heaven  .and  earth ,  the  Judge  to 
lom  you  must  one  day  surrender  your  soul, 
ill  you  reject  him  as  you  have  despised  his 
ivants?"     Under  the  terror  of  this  awful 
juration,  the  prince's  pride  succumbed  ;  he 


bowed  before  the  power  of  a  spell,  which  few, 
even  in  that  turbulent  age,  resisted  ;  and  fell 
down  "  foaming  on  the  grass."  Recovering 
from  his  swoon,  he  waited  trembling  for  his 
sentence.  The  rejected  bishop  was  restored  ; 
the  humbled  king  gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace, 
and  led  him  back  to  the  church.  He  himself 
received  Bernard's  exhortations  to  take  heed 
for  the  future ;  in  due  time  he  forsook  the 
world,  and  went  on  pilgrimage.  Bernard, 
satisfied  with  his  success,  returned  to  Clair- 
vaux and  began  to  preach  once  more  on  the 
Song  of  Songs. 

But  while  Bernard  was  in  the  south  of 
France,  matters  were  going  wrong  in  Italy, 
and  Innocent  summoned  him  back  to  his  coun- 
cils. Bernard's  presence  at  once  retrieved 
the  failing  cause  :  in  a  few  months  the  schism 
ended.  Taking  no  counsel  of  any,  setting 
aside  the  plans  of  the  pope  and  his  cardinals, 
he  formed  his  own  scheme.  H©  quietly  un- 
dermined the  pleas  of  the  supporters  of  An- 
acletus,  and  by  argument  and  persuasion  won 
over  the  better  part  of  them.  He  brought 
the  monks  of  Monte  Gassino  to  their  true  al- 
legiance. Roger,  Duke  of  Sicily,  alone  re- 
mained. His  reliance  was  on  his  sword  :  war 
alone  would  give  Anacletus  his  rights,  and 
preserve,  what  Roger  cared  for  much  more, 
his  own  lands.  Roger  proposed  a  conference 
at  Siilerno,  where  Peter  of  Pisa,  a  distin- 
guished rhetorician,  should  vindicate  Ana- 
cletus, and  Bernard,  Innocent;  not  doubting 
that  the  transalpine  monk  would  succumb 
before  so  accomplished  an  antagonist.  But 
Roger  had  yet  to  learn  the  lesson  which  every- 
body else  had  been  taught, — what  manner  of 
man  the  rustic  abbot  of  the  north  was.  Pe- 
ter exhausted  the  resources  of  his  art,  and 
made  a  most  learned  display  of  canon  law. 
But  a  few  transcendental  words  touching  the 
one  ark  of  which  Innocent  was  the  pilot,  and 
out  of  which  all  must  perish,  delivered  with 
that  strange  supernatural  force  that  never  de- 
serted Bernard,  carried  the  whole  audience, 
converted  Peter  himself,  and  utterly  discom- 
fited Roger,  xit  this  juncture,  Anacletus's 
heart  was  broken,  and  he  died.  A  phantom 
anti-pope,  Victor,  was  set  up  for  a  few  months : 
but  he  likewise  confessed  the  universal  spell, 
sought  out  Bernard,  and  placed  in  his  hands 
the  symbols  of  the  pontificate.  The  Abbot  of 
Clairvaux  had  the  sublime  satisfaction  of  lead- 
ing Victor  into  the  presence  of  Innocent,  who 
thus,  after  eight  years  of  bitter  contest,  wad 
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the  accepted  pope  of  Christendom.  Having 
finished  his  work,  Bernard,  within  five  days, 
left  Rome  forever  ;  but  not  without  notes  of 
what  he  had  seen  there, — notes  of  which  he 
afterward  made  vigorous  use. 

His  monks  were  longing  to  receive  him  once 
more,  and  the  rather  because  of  the  feebleness 
of  his  health.  In  his  apology  for  absence 
from  his  chapter,  he  had  given  a  most  melan- 
choly account  of  his  state,  written  as  if  in 
prospect  of  death.  But  an  event  occurred  on 
Lis  journey  which  brought  back  the  full  cur- 
rent of  his  life  and  energy.  A  "  man  "  of 
Cluny,  about  whom  there  had  been  circulated 
scandalous  reports,  was  elected  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Langres.  Against  this  election  Bernard 
vehemently  protested.  He  turned  aside  to 
Lyons  where  the  iniquity  had  been  perpe- 
trated ;  wrote  missive  afrer  missive  of  remon- 
Btrance  and  threatening  to  the  cardinals  and 
the  pope  ;  exchanged  some  very  severe  letters 
with  his  old  friend,  Peter  the  Venerable  ;  and 
at  last,  merely  through  the  force  of  his  char- 
acter, carried  his  point.  He  rejected  the 
bishopric  for  himself,  as  also  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Rheims,  but  secured  the  appointment 
of  his  own  Godfrey.  It  is  hard  to  justify 
Bernard  in  this  transaction.  The  fury  of 
his  language,  and  the  urgency  with  which 
he  pressed  his  own  claims  to  reward  for 
his  services,  would  have  been  excusable  only 
if  a  man  proved  notoriously  wicked  had 
been  instituted  to  the  see.  But  Peter,  his 
superior,  was  pledge  for  the  bishop-elect's 
character,  and  Bernard  simply  manifested  an 
obstinate  prejudice.  In  this,  as  in  several 
other  encounters,  Peter  had  much  to  bear ; 
but  his  friendship  and  reverence  for  Bernard 
nothing  could  abate,  and  he  forgave  all. 

Bernard  had  not  long  returned,  when  the 
saddest  calamity  he  had  ever  known  befell 
him.  His  brother  Gerard — the  man  he  loved 
best  in  all  the  world — sickened  and  died.  A 
year  before ,  in  Italy,  Gerard  had  been  ill; 
but  Bernard  had  prayed  earnestly  that  God 
would  not  at  that  crisis  take  his  life.  He 
was  spared ;  but  the  mandate  came  again 
when,  if  ever,  some  bufieting  messenger  was 
needed  to  preserve  Bernard's  humility.  He 
was  now  at  the  dazzling  height  of  his  author- 
ity, — a  pope  behind  the  pope, — and  univer- 
sally hailed  as  the  father  of  Christendom. 
But  when  his  brother  was  laid  on  the  serg-e 
cloth,  upon  a  cross  of  ashes,  and  died  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  kneeling  brethren,  Ber- 


nard felt  himself,  as  he  had  never  felt  before, 
alone  in  the  world.  Till  the  moment  of  Go 
rard's  death,  he  wept  with  the  rest ;  but  when 
all  was  over,  an  awful  calm  concealed  the  vio- 
lence of  his  sorrow.  At  the  funeral  he  seemed 
the  least  moved  of  all ;  he  mounted  his  pulpit 
as  usual,  and  began  his  interrupted  sermon 
on  the  Canticles ;  but  he  had  not  gone  far 
with  "the  tents  of  Kedar  "  before  he  burst 
forth  in  a  sublime  impromptu  :  "  What  have 
I  to  do  with  this  canticle,  who  am  steeped  in 
bitterness  ?  ' '  and  then  followed  a  most  beau- 
tiful funeral  oration,  in  which  a  living  faith 
mourned  the  dead  in  language  which  beav 
no  trace  of  superstitious  error — the  finest  and 
purest  specimen  of  his  eloquence. 

Soon  after  Gerard  was  taken   from   him, 
Malachy,  primate  of  Ireland,  called  at  Clair- 
vaux  on  his  way  to  Rome.      Malachy  was  o 
man  after  Bernard's  own  heart :  one  who  lia 
spent  hi;s  life  in  self-denying  labor  among  tli. 
wild  Irish,  and   had  earned  for  himself  tli 
title  of  the  second  Apostle  of  Ireland.     Aftf 
a  short  visit,  during  which  these  two  congen- 
ial spirits  contracted  a  friendship  that  lastc  , 
the  remainder  of  their  days,  Malachy  wen 
on  to  transact  his   business   with  the  pot 
Having  accomplished  a  great  work  of  refo 
mation  in  Ireland,  which  in  fact  he  had 
woven   into   the   fabric   of  the   Papacy, 
begged  as  his  reward  the  pope's  permissi^ 
to  live  and  die  in  Clairvaux.     This  requf 
was  not  granted,  and  Malachy  went  back 
yet  severer  labors.    But  nine  years  afterws 
he  came  again,  and  this  time  to  die. 
second  visit  brought  unspeakable  consolatil 
to  Bernard  at  a  time  of  great  perplexity  ai 
embarrassment.     When  he  died  after  a  fe 
days'  illness,  he  was   buried  in  the  mona 
tery,  which  counted  itself  enriched  by  his  r* 
mains.     "  Thine,  0   Jesus,  is   the   treasoi 
which  is  intrusted  to  us.     We  keep  it  to  1 
restored  to  thee  when  thou^shalt  think  me» 
to  ask  it.     We  pray  only  that  he  may  not  ^  : 
forth  from  hence  without  his  companions,  bi 
that  he  who  was  our  guest  may  be  also  oi 
leader  to   reign  with   thee  and  him  forev< 
and  ever.      Amen."     Such  are  the  words 
which  Bernard  takes  farewell  of  his  frieo' 
in  the  genial  and   afiectionate,  but  most  6 
perstitious,   memorial  of  him   that   he  sot 
afterward  wrote. 

But  to  return.  The  years  th.at  follow^ 
the  extinction  of  the  schism  were  really  yea 
of  Bernard's  government,  and  a  full  notion  > 
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the  endless  variety  of  his  administration  can 
be  gained  only  by  a  study  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  of  the  period.  Clairvaux  was  the 
centre  of  all  action  :  every  kingdom,  every 
monastery,  and  every  see  in  Christendom 
had  correspondence  with  its  abbot.  Not 
an  election  but  was  referred  to  him.  Not  an 
abuse  but  cried  to  him  for  redress.  From  his 
now  celebrated  retreat  his  letters  flew  over  all 
Europe  :  letters  strangely  full  of  the  language 
of  unworldly,  self-oblivious  humility,  but 
strangely  full  also  of  despotic  and  self-assert- 
ing authority.  Some  of  them  seem  literally 
to  burn  with  indignation, — an  indignation 
which  flashed  around  the  pope  with  as  little 
compunction  as  around  the  humblest  Cluniac. 
Some  few  instances  may  be  here  referred  to. 
In  the  council  which  was  held  at  Rome, 
after  the  schism  ended,  for  the  restoration  of  , 
discipline,  all  the  cardinals  and  prelates  who 
sided  with  Anacletus  were  deprived  of  their 
dignities.  Peter  of  Pisa,  Bernard's  con- 
verted opponent,  was  punished  like  the  rest, 
although  guaranteed  by  the  promise  of  indem- 
nity. As  might  be  supposed,  Bernard  flew  to 
the  rescue  ;  and  his  interference  was  success- 
ful, although  not  without  difficulty,  as  the 
following  sentences  written  to  the  pope  will 
show  : — 

''  Who  shall  execute  judgment  on  your- 
self? If  there  wei'e  any  judge  before  whom 
I  could  cite  you,  I  would  not  f\iil  to  show 
you  what  treatment  you  have  deserved  at  my 
hands.  I  know  that  there  is  the  tribunal  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  but  God  forbid  that  I  should  ac- 
cuse you  before  that  tribunal,  where,  on  the 
contrary,  I  would  it  were  in  my  power  to  de- 
fend you.  It  is  for  this  cause  that  I  apply  to 
him  who  has  received  a  commission  to  render 
justice  to  all  men.  I  appeal  from  you  to 
yourself." 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  Archbishop 
of  Treves  complained  to  him  that  the  metro- 
politan dignity  had,  through  Papal  favoritism 
toward  the  young  sufii-agans,  become  an  empty 
letter,  Bernard  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  pope, 
in  which  occur  such  sentences  as  these  : — 

"It  is  the  common  opinion  of  all  those 
who  with  faithful  vigilance  watch  over  their 
congregations  in  this  country,  that  all  eccle- 
siastical justice  is  annihilated,  and  that  the 
episcopal  authority  is  now  held  in  contempt, 
since  no  bishop  has  any  longer  the  power  of ; 
avenging  offences  committed  against  God,  or 
even  of  punishing  abuses  occurring  in  his  own 
diocese  ;  and  it  is  on  you  and  on  the  court  of 
Rome  that  the  blame  of  this   is  laid  ;  for 


men  say  that  what  they  have  religiously  or- 
dered you  have  forbidden,  and  what  they  have 
with  justice  forbidden  you  have  commanded. 
You  receive  with  open  arms  the  disorderly 
and  litigious  of  all  congregations,  even  the 
unruly  and  expelled  members  of  the  monas- 
tic establishments,  who  on  their  return  from 
your  court  boast  of  having  found  protection 
where  they  should  rather  have  found  punish- 
ment." 

These  are  only  specimens  of  many  vexatious 
passages  between  Innocent  and  the  man  to 
whom  he  owed  so  much.  While  in  his  hu- 
miliation, the  new  pope  could  do  nothing 
without  Bernard  ;  but,  when  securely  on  his 
seat,  he  listened  to  other  counsellors,  and  at 
his  death,  which  took  place  soon  afterward, 
he  had  ceased  to  correspond  directly  with 
Clairvaux. 

Before  his  departure,  however,  an  event 
took  place  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  important  of  his  short  pontificate,  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  the  ago, — the  en- 
counter between  Bernard  and  Abelard. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  two 
representative  men  of  the  time,  whose  names 
had  been  most  in  men's  mouths  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  who  had  been  so  long 
working  on  diametrically  opposite  principles, 
should  never  have  crossed  each  tther's  path 
until  80  late  a  period  of  their  lives.  In  spirit 
they  must  have  been  constantly  present  to 
each  other,  and  always  with  the  mutual  re- 
pulsion which  exists  between  purity  and  im- 
purity, between  the  pride  of  reason  and  the 
simplicity  of  faith.  Bernard  was  already 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux  when  Abelard,  twelve 
years  his  senior,  made  his  name  the  scandal 
of  Christendom.  His  deliberate  seduction  of 
Ileloise,  and  the  fiendish  mutilation  which 
avenged  it,  were  events  the  details  of  which 
would  not  fail  to  penetrate  the  most  hidden 
cloteters.  The  William  of  Champeaux  whom 
Abelard  had  humiliated,  mocked,  and  driven 
from  Paris,  was  afterward  Bernard's  most  in- 
timate friend  ;  and  in  their  frequent  visits  to 
each  other,  Abelard's  reckless  life  and  hereti- 
cal teaching  must  often  hav^  been  the  subject 
of  conversation.  We  have,  however,  Ber- 
nard's own  testimony  that  he  had  not  read 
Abelard's  writings ;  but  he  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  that  at  the  Council  of  Soissons, 
held  in  1121,  his  book  on  the  Trinity  was 
publicly  burnt,  and  he  himself  compelled, 
amidst  sobs  and  groan^',  to  read  aloud  the 
Athanasian  Creed. 
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An  incident  had  occurred  some  years  before 
which  was  ominous  of  the  future.  Bernard, 
in  a  transient  visit  to  the  Paraclete  convent, 
where  the  unhappy  Heloise  and  her  nuns  ob- 
served a  rule  drawn  up  by  Abelard,  noticed  a 
sinsle  chancre  which  the  latter  had  made  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  substitution  of  "  su- 
persubstantial "  for  "daily"  bread.  This 
aroused  his  suspicion,  and  he  commented  on 
it  in  a  way  which,  reported  to  Abelard,  ex- 
cited his  bitter  resentment.  He  wrote  Ber- 
nard a  sarcastic  and  contemptuous  epistle, 
which,  however,  provoked  no  response. 

The  fact  is  that  Bernard  bad  no  disposition 
to  assail  this  dialectical  Goliath.  He  was  not 
versed  in  the  technicalities  of  that  kind  of 
logical  fencing  in  which  Abelard  was  unri- 
valled. There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
took  the  slightest  interest  in  the  controversy 
about  Universals,  or  in  those  subtile  disputes 
which  Abelard  had  revived,  and  of  which  the 
next  and  subsequent  ages  made  Realism, 
Nominalism,  and  Conceptualism  the  myste- 
rious symbols.  But  he  who  aspired  person- 
ally to  encounter  the  renowned  dialectician 
ought  to  be  master  of  these  subtilties.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  succeeding  year  made 
it  more  imperative  that  Abelard 's  course  should 
be  arrested  :  and  every  succeeding  year,  as  it 
lifted  Bernard  nearer  to  the  proud  pinnacle 
of  the  church's  championship,  made  it  more 
ohvious  that  he  must  in  some  way  meet  the 
church's  most  dangerous  enemy.  For  he  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  tendencies  of  the 
times  not  to  know  that  Abelard  was  only  the 
Lucifer  of  an  always- increasing  host.  In  his 
view  Peter  of  Bruys  was  only  Abelard  in  an- 
other form  ;  and  the  Petrobrussian  doctrines 
— rejecting  infant  baptism,  objecting  to  eccle- 
siastical buildings,  insultingthe  material  cross, 
denying  the  real  presence,  ridiculing  prayers 
for  the  dead,  and  laughing  at  music  and  song 
in  the  divine  service  —  were  only  variations 
of  the  same  attack  upon  church  authority. 
Henry,  the  Cluniac  monk,  who,  when  Peter 
was  burned  alive,  transferred  his  opinions  to 
the  north  of  France,  and  everywhere  alien- 
ated the  people  from  the  priesthood,  was  only 
a  propagator  of  the  same  mischief.  Arnold 
of  Brescia — preaching  in  Lombardy  an  anti- 
hierarchical  gospel,  and  inflaming  the  people 
with  a  republican  hatred  of  the  pope's  tem- 
poral power — was  well  known  to  have  been 
x\belard's  most  enthusiastic  disciple.  More- 
over, within  the  fold  of  the  church  the  ten- 


dency of  Abelard's  freethinking  had  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  heresy  of  several  eminent  nameej 
— such  as  Gilbert  do  la  Porree,  who  was  teach 
ing  and  preaching  a  Tritheistic  Trinity.  Ber 
nard's  feelings  in  the  contemplation  of  all  these 
signs  of  evil,  and  his  opinion  of  Abelard  as  the 
arch-heretic,  may  be  seen  in  his  own  words 

"  We  have  fallen  upon  evil  times.  Mas- 
ters we  have  with  itching  ears.  The  scholar^ 
shun  the  truth,  and  turn  them  to  fables.  Irt 
France  we  have  a  monk  without  rule,  a  prel- 
ate without  care,  an  abbot  without  discipline 
We  have  Peter  Abelard  disputing  with  boys 
and  converting  women.  .  .  .  He  does  no 
approach  alone,  as  Moses  did,  toward  tb 
darkness  in  which  God  was,  but  advances  at- 
tended by  a  crow.d  of  his  disciples.  In  th  ' 
streets  and  thoroughfares,  the  Catholic  fait 
is  discussed.  Men  dispute  over  the  child 
bearing  of  the  Virgin,  the  sacrament  of  thi 
altar,  the  incomprehensible  mystery  of  th 
Trinity." 

We  may  therefore  suppose  that  when,  a 
the  end  of  the  year  1139,  William  of  St. 
Thierry  wrote  to  Geofirey,  Bishop  of  Chartres, 
and  Bernard,  pointing  out  to  them  the  errors 
of  Abelard's  teaching,  and  urging  them  to 
meet  this  great  enemy,  Bernard  could  note 
resist  what  seemed  to  be  a  call  from  God 
During  Lent  he  prayed  over  the  matter.  Af 
ter  Lent  he  studied  it  thoroughly.  And  th 
result  was  that  he  gave  up  to  it  all  the  en 
ergy  of  his  ardent  nature.  But  it  is  to  hi 
honor  that,  before  he  took  any  steps,  he  sough 
interview  with  Abelard,  and  asain  an 


an 


again  tried  to  persuade  him  to  relinquish  hii 
rationalist  expositions  of  doctrine.  This  fail 
ing,  he  resolved  once  more  to  arouse  all  Eu 
rope  to  the  rescue.  Having  succeeded  in  pre- 
serving the  mnity  of  Christendom,  he  would 
now  toil  for  the  defence  of  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Pope,  cardinals,  princes, 
bishops,  were  urged  to  unite  against  Abelard 
as  a  combination  of  all  heretics  in  one. 

But  Abelard  was  on  the  alert.     He  instinc- 
tively felt  that  Bernard  was  his  destiny,  and 
that  he  would  now  at  length  be  face  to  face 
with  the  real  enemy  of  his  life.    Finding  tha 
the  Archbishop  of  Sens — no  friend  of  Bcrnart 
— was  about  to  preside  over  a  synod,  Abelar( 
demanded  to  meet  his  public  accuser.     Th 
archbishop  gladly  granted  this  request.    Abe 
lard,  famous  as  ever  as  a  disputant,  and  mucl 
wiser  than  when  he  succumbed  at  Soissons 
published  it  far  and  wide  that  he  was  goin^ 
to  meet  in  logical  combat  the  great  Abbot 
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of  Clairvaux.  Bernard  was  appalled.  He 
dreaded  a  dialectical  encounter  with  "  a  man 
of  war  from  his  youth."  But  his  friends  and 
hie  loyalty  saved  him  from  shrinking  ;  and 
trusting  to  the  promise,  "  It  shall  be  given 
you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak," 
he  set  out  for  the  council. 

The  day  arrived  when  the  work  not  finished 
at  Soissons  was  to  be  completed  at  Sens.  The 
primary  occasion  of  the  meeting  was  the  ex- 
hibition of  sacred  relics,  and  it  was  a  magnifi- 
cent field-day  of  the  Galilean  Church.  King 
Louis,  Count  Theobald,  with  a  crowd  of  bish- 
ops, abbots,  and  grandees,  contributed  their 
splendor  to  the  superstition .  Abelard  was  ac- 
companied by  a  swarm  of  disciples  ;  Bernard 
came  with  two  or  three  monks,  but  was  strong 
in  the  confidence  of  all  the  faithful  sons  of  the 
church.  After  the  first  day  had  been  devoted 
to  the  popular  pageantry,  the  second  was  de- 
voted to  Abelard.  He  entered  defiantly ,  walked 
up  the  ranks  —  whispering  to  Gilbert  as  he 
passed.  Tunc  tua  res  agitur  paries  cum  proxi- 
mus  ardct — and  confronted  his  one  antagonist. 
Bernard  stood  in  a  pulpit  with  Abelard's  book 
in  his  hand  ;  and  proceeded  calmly  to  read 
out  certain  selected  passages.  Expectation 
was  stimulated  to  the  highest  pitch.  The 
most  exciting  encounter  of  the  age  was  now 
to  begin.  But  Abelard — either  abashed,  or 
convicted,  or  fearful — brought  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  an  impotent  conclusion,  by  appealing 
to  Rome  and  leaving  the  assembly.  After  his 
departure,  Bernard  compelled  the  council  to 
go  through  the  whole  evidence,  and  send  a 
strong  letter  to  Innocent,  which  plainly  in- 
structed him  in  his  duty. 

Before  the  severe  sentence  of  the  pope  could 
arrive, — that  the  heretic's  writing-s  be  burnt, 
and  he  himself  imprisoned, — Abelard  had 
fallen  into  the  merciful  hands  of  our  old 
friend  Peter,  Abbot  of  Cluny.  Through  his 
never- weary  good  offices,  Bernard  and  Abe- 
lard were,  or  seemed  to  be,  reconciled ;  and 
Peter  wrote  an  affecting  letter  to  the  pope, 
imploring  him  to  allow  Abelard  to  finish  his 
days  in  penitence  and  peace.  This  permis- 
sion being  granted,  he  spent  three  abject 
years  in  efforts  to  repent, — in  writing  his 
confessions, — and  in  corresponding  with  He- 
loise.  Under  th«  good  abbot's  care,  he  made 
what  we  are  willing  to  believe  was  an  edify- 
ing end. 

Meanwhile  his  friends  vented  their  satire 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  at  Sens. 


Berengarius  in  particular  poured  out  his  bit- 
ter indignation  on  Bernard  ;  and  held  up  to 
ridicule  the  prelates,  who,  amidst  the  fumes 
of  wine,  that  day  sealed  Abelard's  condemna- 
tion. But  Bernard's  only  reply  was  the 
most  elaborate  of  his  shorter  works  on  the 
"  Errors  of  Abelard."  This  tractate  shows 
what  was  precisely  the  controversy  that  thus 
for  a  season  terminated.  It  was  not  with 
Abelard's  Nominalism  or  Conceptualism  that 
Bernard  quarrelled,  but  with  his  elevation 
of  reason  above  faith,  and  with  the  conse- 
quences of  his  freethinking  upon  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Trinity,  of  redemption,  and 
divine  grace.  He  shows  that  Abelard's  en- 
deavors to  bring  home  to  the  comprehension 
of  his  hearers  the  sublimest  matters  of  faith, 
"  introduced  the  idea  of  a  gradual  succession 
into  the  Trinity ;  that  of  measure  into  the 
Divine  Majesty  ;  and  that  of  number  into 
eternity."  He  comments  with  earnest  se- 
verity upon  his  reducing  faith  to  an  cestimafiOy 
or  opinion,  appealing  to  the  witness  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  St.  Paul's  definition  of 
faith  as  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  Ho 
detects  and  rebukes  his  errors  concerning 
the  Atonement,  especially  his  assertion  that 
"  God  would  not  have  been  reconciled  to  us 
by  the  death  of  his  Son,  since  that  could 
only  have  incensed  him  more  against  us," — 
insisting  gloriously  upon  the  justice  which 
combined  with  the  mercy  in  man's  redemp- 
tion. He  denounces  the  vital  error  of  Abe- 
lard in  saying,  "The  object  of  the  incar- 
nation, of  the  life  aifd  death  of  Christ,  was 
to  enlighten  men  by  the  light  of  his  wisdom, 
and  to  inflame  them  by  his  love."  He  ex- 
poses his  absolute  Pelagianism  in  maintain- 
ing that  "  by  free  will,  without  the  help  of 
divine  grace,  we  can  both  will  and  perform 
w^hat  is  good."  Wc  cannot  but  sympathize 
with  Bernard's  indignant  outburst,  "Thou 
canst  not  give  thanks  with  the  redeemed, 
because  thou  thyself  art  not  one  of  the  re- 
deemed ;  for,  if  thou  wert,  thou  wouldst  ac- 
knowledge the  Redeemer,  and  not  reject  the 
redemption.  Incomparable  teacher  !  reveal- 
ing the  very  depths  of  the  divinity,  and 
making  them  clear  and  accessible  to  whom 
he  will ;  and  rendering  the  hidden  mystery 
which  hath  been  shut  up  through  all  time  so 
plain  and  open,  through  his  interpretation, 
that  it  may  be  penetrated  even  by  the  nov- 
ice and  the  unclean."  And  wh^i  he  adds, 
"  What  avails  it  that  Christ  should  instruct 
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us,  unless  he  also  enable  us?  or  would  not 
instruction  be  vain,  unless  the  love  of  sin  be 
first  destroyed  in  us,  that  we  should  no  longer 
serve  sin?"  And  in  his  grand  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter:  "I  behold  three  sev- 
eral objects  in  the  work  of  Redemption  :  the 
example  of  humility — God  emptying  himself; 
the  measure  of  love,  extending  even  to  death, 
and  the  death  on  the  cross ;  the  mystery  of 
Redemption,  whereby  death  itself  is  annihi- 
lated. It  is  one  thing  to  follow  Christ, — it 
is  another  thing  to  cleave  unto  him  through 
love, — it  is  another  thing  to  feed  upon  his 
flesh  and  blood.  To  follow  him  is  wholesome 
counsel, — to  cling  to  and  embrace  him  is  a 
noble  joy, — to  feed  upon  him  is  a  holy  life  : 
for  he  is  the  bread  of  life  which  cometh  down 
from  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world  ; 
and  what  is  counsel  or  joy  without  life?" 

Scarcely  had  Bernard  thus  publicly  asserted 
the  inviolabilitv  of  the  church's  doctrine,  and 
shielded  it  against  the  intrusion  of  reason, 
than  we  find  him  assuming  another  character, 
— that  of  a  Protestant  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments of  dogmatism.  The  Church  of  Lyons 
had  thought  proper  to  celebrate  a  new  festi- 
val, the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  the  Virgin.  Besides  his  general  interest 
in  the  purity  of  the  faith,  he  had  a  special 
interest  in  any  action  at  Lyons,  as  being  the 
metropolis  of  the  diocese  in  which  his  abbey 
lay.  The  letter  is  a  firm  protest  against  the 
addition  of  a  new  and  dangerous  element  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith.  While 
it  professes  great  devotion  to  iNlary,  whose 
too  loyal  servant  Bernard  always  was,  it  re- 
fuses to  allow  to  her  anything  beyond  the 
Banctification  of  John  and  Jeremiah  in  the 
womb  ;  it  deprecates  invasion  of  the  sole  pre- 
rogative of  Jesus  Christ,  "  Who  alone  sanc- 
tifying all  others,  was  sanctified  before  he 
was."  It  protests  against  introducing  novel- 
ties, "  novelty  being  the  mother  of  temerity, 
the  sister  of  superstition,  the  daughter  of 
lightness."  Bernard  intimates  that  he  had 
marked  such  an  error  among  certain  individ- 
uals, and  that  he  had  excused  it  as  springing 
from  simplicity  of  heart  and  love  to  the 
Virgin  ;  but  that,  such  a  superstition  being 
adopted  by  such  a  church,  of  which  he  was  a 
son,  he  could  not  keep  silence.  The  letter  is 
noteworthy,  as  showing  the  opinion  held  by 
the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  maintained  also  in  the  thirteenth, 


concerning  the  heretical  dogma  recently  en- 
forced from  Rome. 

Bernard  made  an  earnest  effort  at  this  junc- 
ture to  put  off  the  armor  and  retire.  But 
it  was  in  vain.  He  was  too  thoroughly  iden- 
tified with  the  politics  of  the  world.  He 
had  now  renounced,  or  had  lost,  the  special 
sequestration  of  his  cloister  ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  monk  who  had  left  the 
world  and  the  secular  clergy  who  were  there 
to  govern  it,  was,  in  his  case,  all  but  done 
away.  He  must  bear  the  penalty.  It  was 
his  lot  to  live  in  one  of  the  most  turbulent 
periods  of  the  French  monarchy  ;  and  the  vi- 
olence of  the  young  king,  Louis  VII.,  gave 
him  constant  trouble.  In  this  year,  1142, 
in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  admit  Pierre 
de  la  Chatre  to  the  archbishopric  of  Bourges, 
Louis  was  excommunicated,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  of  France  laid  under  an  interdict. 
Count  Theobald  of  Champagne,  the  friend  of 
Bernard  and  enemy  of  Louis,  gave  the  re- 
jected prelate  refuge  in  his  dominions.  This 
led  to  war  between  the  king  and  the  count ; 
while  other  events  occurred  from  time  to  time 
to  embroil  matters  more  arid  more.  For  sev- 
eral years  Bernard  seems  to  have  labored  to 
the  utmost  to  restore  peace  in  the  kingdom, 
and  to  reconcile  the  church  and  the  State. 
While  Innocent  lived,  his  endeavors  were 
unsuccessful.  But  at  length  his  good  offices 
were  effectual  in  the  reconciliation  of  the 
king  and  the  count,  and  of  the  church  and  the 
State.  After  years  of  blood  and  fire,  his  ef- 
forts were  crowned  with  final  success,  when 
the  pope,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  assembly  of 
his  councillors,  rose  up,  and,  turning  in  the 
direction  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  signed 
the  cross,  and  the  interdict  ceased.  The 
kingdom  of  France  hailed  the  Abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux,  and  with  reason,  as  its  greatest  bene- 
factor. 

But  these  political  complications  and  con- 
vulsions touched  Bernard  less  keenly  than 
the  heresies  which  were  abroad.  Abelard 
was  gone;  but  his  "  armor-bearer,"  young 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  did  not  give  up  the  cause 
when  his  master  failed.  Banished  from  Italy 
by  the  pope,  at  the  Lateran  council  in  1139, 
he  went  to  France,  and  thence  to  Zurich, 
where  the  future  pope,  Celestine,  then  legate, 
took  him  into  his  confidence.  There  the  eye 
of  Bernard  tracked  him.  His  letter  to  the 
legate  is  full  of  suppressed  fury  : — 
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"  Arnold  of  Brescia,  whose  words  are  as 
honey,  but  whose  doctrines  are  poison,  whom 
Brescia  cast  forth,  at  whom  Rome  shuddered, 
whom  France  has  banished,  whom  Germany 
will  soon  hold  in  abomination,  whom  Italy 
will  not  endure,  is  reported  to  be  with  you. 
Either  you  know  not  the  man,  or  you  hope 
to  convert  him.  May  this  be  so  ;  but  beware 
of  the  fiatal  infusion  of  heresy.  He  who  con- 
sorts with  the  suspected  becomes  liable  to 
suspicion  ;  he  who  favors  one  under  the  Pa- 
pal excommunication,  contravenes  the  pope, 
and  even  the  Lord  God  himself." 

During  the  brief  pontificate  of  his  former 
patron,  Arnold  made  no  demonstration  :  but, 
on  Celestine's  death  and  the  accession  of  Lu- 
cius II.,  the  ideal  republic  which  Arnold  had 
preached  became  a  reality.  Lucius  received 
from  the  senate  the  announcement  that  they 
submitted  to  his  spiritual  authority,  and  to 
his  spiritual  authority  alone.  All  the  tem- 
poralities, they  avowed,  belonged  to  the  pa- 
tricians. Arnold's  republic  was  setup  ;  and 
Bernard's  prognostications  vindicated  their 
sagacity.  Lucius,  sustained  only  by  Bernard, 
held  out :  he  stormed  the  capitol,  and  was 
killed, — the  first  and  last  pope  killed  in  de- 
fence of  the  temporal  power.  The  cardinals 
hastily  elected  Bernard  of  Pisa,  a  former  monk 
of  Clairvaux,  —  probably  because  through 
him  they  might  assure  themselves  of  the  en- 
ergetic help  of  a  greater  Bernard.  The  Abbot 
of  Clairvaux  was  amazed  at  their  folly.  Ei- 
ther he  resented  their  choosing  one  of  his 
disciples  without  his  own  sanction,  or  he 
thought  meanly  of  Bernard's  capacity  for 
such  a  crisis.  His  letter  to  the  conclave  was 
very  characteristic  ;  and  a  few  sentences  from 
it  will  give  the  reader  a  further  insight  into 
the  temper  of  the  times  : — 

"  May  God  forgive  you — but  what  have 
you  done !  You  have  recalled  to  the  world 
a  man  who  was  already  in  the  grave ;  you 
have  overwhelmed  with  the  cares  and  busi- 
ness of  life  one  who  wished  neither  for  cares 
nor  for  business.  You  have  raised  to  the 
foremost  place  one  who  only  thought  of  being 
the  last  ;  and  this  station  is  more  perilous 
than  the  former.  Who  put  it  into  your  heads 
to  seize  upon  a  simple  and  unlettered  monk, 
and  place  him  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter? 
What  !  were  there  no  wise  men  among  your- 
selves? Was  no  one  but  Eugenius  fit  for  the 
Papacy  ?  It  is  absurd  to  take  a  pannosum  ho- 
muncionem^  and  make  him  the  master  of 
princes  and  bishops,  of  kingdoms  and  empires. 
What,  think  you,  must  needs  be  the  feelings 
of  a  man  who  passes  at  once  from  the  solitude 


of  the  heart,  and  from  the  mysteries  of  in- 
ward prayer,  to  the  tumult  of  the  world? 
Alas  !  unless  the  Lord  lend  him  his  support, 
he  must  preforce  fall." 

To  the  pope  himself  he  wrote  as  follows, 
having  soon  become  reconciled  to  the  elec- 
tion : — 

"  I  dare  no  longer  call  you  my  son  :  for  the 
son  is  become  the  father,  the  father  the  son. 
Yet  I  envy  you  not ;  for  you  are  my  work. 
*  A  wise  son  is  the  joy  of  his  father  !  '  As 
Simon  was  turned  into  Cephas,  and  Saul  to 
Paul,  so  I  trust  for  you  also  it  shall  be  a 
blessed  transformation  from  my  son  Bernard 
to  my  father  Eugenius.  And  now  that  this 
change  has  been  made  in  you,  the  Lamb's 
Bride  committed  to  your  care  must  likewise 
be  changed  and  made  better.  If  you  be,  in- 
deed, the  Bridegroom's  friend,  appropriate 
not  to  yourself  his  church,  or  only  so  as  to 
be  willing  to  lay  down  your  life  for  it.  You 
have  taken  a  high  place,  but  not  a  safe  one. 
'  The  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy 
ground  ;  '  the  place  of  the  first  of  the  apos- 
tles ;  to  one  who  with  a  clear  conscience 
could  say,  '  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,' 
was  the  church  committed  in  her  infancy, 
that,  taught  by  his  words,  and  edified  by 
his  example,  she  might  learn  to  despise  all 
earthly  things." 

Eugenius  III.  soon  belied  Bernard's  fears. 
He  acted  with  great  vigor  ;  plied  both  spir- 
itual and  temporal  arms  ;  and  speedily  ob- 
tained possession  of  Rome.  He  for  a  time 
re-eotablished  the  hierarchical  constitution. 
But  the  inextinguishable  hatred  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  his  old  adherents,  the  Tiburtines, 
made  Rome  too  hot  for  him.  Once  more  the 
abbot  writes,  but  this  time  to  the  Romans  ; 
and  the  closing  sentences  we  will  cite  as  fur- 
ther illustrating  Bernard's  relation  to  his 
times  : — 

"  Brother  Bernard  to  the  nobidH  and  people 
of  Rome,  to  induce  them  to  leave  the  evil  and 
choose  the  good. 

"I,  a  man  without  authority,  address  my- 
self to  you,  the  illustrious  people.  But  I 
reckon  that  the  danger  of  appearing  imper- 
tinent in  the  eyes  of  man  is  less  than  that  of 
being  condemned  before  God.  What  hath 
possessed  you,  0  Romans,  first  of  people, 
thus  to  aggrieve  your  own  especial  protector? 
Your  fathers  subjected  the  whol,e  world  to 
their  city,  and  ye  are  fast  making  your  city 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  world. 
What  figure,  verily,  doth  she  assume  now,  a 
body  deprived  of  its  head  ?  We  implore  you , 
for  Christ's  sake,  reconcile  yourselves  to  your 
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protectors,  Peter  and  Paul,  whom,  in  the  per- 
son of  their  representative  and  successor  Eu- 
genius,  you  have  driven  from  their  throne. 
Reconcile  yourselves  with  the  rulers  of  this 
world,  lest  the  world  begin  to  use  her  weap- 
ons against  the  thoughtless  ones.  Know  you 
not  that  you  have  offended  Him  against  whom 
ye  can  do  nothing,  and  under  whose  protec- 
tion ye  need/e«r  nothing?  " 

The  year  1146  found  Eugenius  in  France, 
obliged  once  more  to  abandon  Rome  to  Ar- 
nold and  his  republic.  He  revisited  the 
scenes  where  he  had  known  a  happiness  to 
which  he  was  now  a  stranger.  Placing  him- 
self under  the  guidance  of  Bernard, — his  son 
and  father  in  one, — the  pope  concerted  with 
him  plans  for  the  recovery  of  Rome,  the  cor- 
rection of  disorders  in  the  Papal  government, 
and,  we  may  charitably  suppose,  the  attain- 
ment of  their  own  perfection  in  the  midst  of 
the  anxieties  of  the  world.  But,  from  all 
other  plans  and  projects  they  were  soon 
called  away  by  the  transcending  excitement 
of  the  Great  Crusade. 

Christian  Europe  was  suddenly  thrown 
into  consternation  and  mourning  by  sad  news 
from  the  East.  .  Edessa,  the  bulwark  of  the 
Christian  kingdom  founded  by  the  first  Cru- 
saders,— and  itself  the  most  ancient  of  Chris- 
tian cities,  whose  king  was  said  to  have  been 
converted  by  Christ, — had  been  taken  by 
the  Saracens  ;  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  were 
threatened ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  fruits 
of  the  first  Crusade  were  about  to  be  lost. 
None  felt  the  shock  more  than  Bernard. 
Eugenius  at  his  instigation  wrote  to  summon 
western  Christendom  to  arms.  Bernard  sec- 
onded the  Papal  Bull  by  the  most  excited 
appeals.  Remission  of  sins  to  penitent  devo- 
tees, protection  for  all  they  left  behind,  glo- 
rious rewards  either  in  life  or  death,  were 
the  inducements  liberally  .held  out.  But  the 
main  impulse  relied  on,  was  the  spirit  of 
burning  thirst  for  revenge  which  animated 
all  classes  of  Christians.  Bernard  was  com- 
missioned by  the  pope  to  preach  up  and 
down  Europe  the  second  Crusade. 

At  the  Council  of  Vezelay,  Easter,  1146, 
in  an  open  field  (the  castle  being  too  small), 
this  successor  of  Peter  the  Hermit  uttered 
the  first  summons.  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
magnificence  of  France,  Bernard  stood  forth 
the  central  and  most  imposing  figure.  Never 
had  he  harangued  more  vehemently  :  and 
from  the  vast  assembly  there  soon  arose  a 
cry,  The  Cross  !    The  Cross !    When  ail  the 


holy  badges  that  had  been  provided  were  ex- 
hausted, Bernard  rent  his  very  garments  to 
supply  more.  Inflamed  by  this  success,  he 
went  through  Germany  and  Northeastern 
France,  preaching  the  Crusade,  scattering 
crosses,  and,  as  his  biographers  relate,  at- 
testing the  divinity  of  his  mission  by  an  in- 
cessant series  of  miracles.  Peter,  his  great 
predecessor,  had  never  been  more  enthusias- 
tically received  ;  ' '  scarcely  one  man  was  left 
to  seven  women."  None  withstood  the  in- 
fluence. Even  Conrad,  whose  secular  soul 
was  too  deeply  engaged  in  the  West  to  care 
much  about  the  East,  was  won  over.  After 
hesitating  long,  a  sermon  on  the  last  day  end- 
ing with  a  solemn  personal  appeal  decided 
him  ;  and  the  king  and  emperor  were  broth- 
ers in  the  sacred  cause. 

Soon  after  Bernard's  departure  from  the 
Rhine,  he  heard  that  a  wretched  monk,  named 
Rodolph,  had  volunteered  to  preach  the  Cru- 
sade after  a  fashion  of  his  own.  His  war-cry 
was  the  extermination  of  the  Jews,  whose 
murder  would  propitiate  the  divine  favor 
toward  the  cause,  and  whose  wealth  would 
eprich  the  crusading  exchequer.  Multitudes 
of  this  unhappy  people  were  pillaged  and 
killed  throughout  large  districts;  for  the 
sanguinary  cry  of  this  fanatic  was  only  too 
congenial  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  age. 
Even  such  a  man  as  Peter  the  Venerable, 
always  so  gentle  to  all  others,  talks  about  the 
damnatos  damnandosque  Judceos  as  worthy,  if 
not  to  be  killed,  yet  to  be  everywhere  plun- 
dered. Bernard  was  roused  to  a  sublime 
wrath  : — 

"  Does  not  the  church  triumph  more  fully 
over  the  Jews  by  convincing  or  converting 
them  from  day  to  day,  than  if  she,  once  and 
forever,  were  to  slay  them  all  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword?  Is  that  prayer  of  the  church 
appointed  in  vain,  which  is  olFered  up  for  the 
perfidious  Jews,  from  the  rising  up  of  the  sun 
to  the  going  down  of  the  same,  praying  that 
the  Lord  God  will  take  away  the  veil  from 
their  hearts,  that  they  may  be  lifted  up  from 
their  darkness  into  the  light  of  truth?  For, 
if  the  church  did  not  hope  that  those  that 
doubt  will  one  daj'  believe,  it  would  be  vain 
and  superfluous  to  pray  for  them  :  but,  on 
the  contrary,  she  piously  believes  that  the 
Lord  is  gracious  toward  him  who  returns  good 
for  evil,  and  love  for  hatred.  Is  it  not  writ- 
ten, 'See  that  thou  slay  them  not'?  And 
again,  '  When  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  is 
come  in,  then  shall  Israel  be  saved*?  Thy 
doctrine,  0  Rodolph,  is  not  of  thee,  but  of  thy     ^ 
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father  who  sent  thee.  Nevertheless,  it  suf- 
fices thee  if  thou  art  like  thy  master  ;  for  he 
was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning ;  he  is  a 
liar,  and  the  father  of  it." 

These  noble  words  were  soon  followed  by 
equally  noble  acts.  He  came  swiftly  back  to 
Mayence,  where  Rodolph  was  glorying  in  the 
spoils  of  his  preaching.  And  there  is  no 
grander^^llustration  of  his  power  over  men 
than  the  result.  He  persuaded  the  raoii^  to 
go  back  to  his  monastery  and  keep  silence ; 
and,  although  with  much  more  difficulty,  he 
pacified  the  greedy  mob,  and  saved  the  Jews. 
He  then  returned  to  France,  leaving  the  Ab- 
bot of  Eberach  to  continue  his  preaching.  At 
Etampes,  King  Louis — longing  to  purge  his 
conscience  of  the  guilt  of  burning  the  church 
at  Vitry  with  1,300  souls  in  it — was  conse- 
crated leader  of  the  host  by  the  pope  and  Ber- 
nard, and  soon  departed  with  a  glorious  army. 
During  the  year  other  immense  hosts,  under 
Conrad  and  other  leaders,  were  equipped ; 
and  thus  the  second  great  wave  of  European 
folly  rolled  toward  the  East. 

Tlieir  departure,  after  a  year  of  boundless 
excitement,  left  Bernard  at  leisure  to  deal 
with  the  relics  of  the  brood  of  heresy.  Hav- 
ing sent  a  hundred  thousand  men  from  their 
homes  to  fight  for  the  holy  places,  and  hav- 
ing refreshed  himself  by  the  strange  vatici- 
nations of  xlbbess  Hildegard,  he  gathered  up 
his  forces  for  a  much  severer  contest.  Her- 
esies in  the  "West  were  at  least  as  danseroue 
to  Papal  Christendom  as  infidels  in  the  East. 
Bernard's  remaining  years  were  devoted  to 
the  task — as  hopeless  as  the  Crusades — of 
suppressing  the  rebellion  of  thought  against 
the  doctrines  of  Rome. 

xV  council  was  held  at  Rheims  in  May, 
1148,  at  Bernard's  suggestion,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  endeavoring  to  arrest  the 
spread  of  heresy.  Though  Abelard  was  dead, 
and  Arnold's  insurrection  in  Rome  all  but  ex- 
tinguished, the  new  tendency  was  not  checked, 
whether  in  its  speculative  or  in  its  practical 
direction.  Free  thought,  or  the  new  Logic 
in  Theology,  was  represented  by  Gilbert  Por- 
rctanus,  or  de  la  Porree,  Bishop  of  Poitiers. 
He  was  a  Realist ;  but  his  method  of  express- 
ing himself  laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of 
Tritheism.  Two  of  his  archdeacons,  vaguely 
conscious  of  an  error  in  his  creed  which  they 
could  not  unravel,  forwarded  an  impeachment 
to  the  pope,  who,  baflfled  in  his  turn  by  the 
extreme  subtilty  of   Gilbert's  distinctions, 


committed  the  case  to  Bernard.  He  dili- 
gently studied  his  brief;  and  after  two  days' 
contest  in  the  council,  Gilbert  was  convicted 
of  denying  that  the  Supreme  Essence,  in 
which  the  Three  Persons  are  one  God,  was 
itself  God ;  and  as  a  sequence,  that  it  was 
not  the  divine  nature  which  assumed  the  hu- 
man ,  but  simply  the  Person  of  the  Son.  Gil- 
bert recanted  everything  ;  and  so  far  his  an- 
tagonist triumphed.  But  the  triumph  was 
accompanied  with  much  that  to  Bernard's 
mind  was  ominous  of  evil.  There  was  in  the 
council  an  obvious  disinclination  to  proceed 
to  extremities  against  speculative  theology ; 
which,  learning  a  lesson  of  caution,  proceeded 
more  warily  in  the  next  generation,  and  shel- 
tered itself,  like  Peter  Lombard's  Liber  Scn- 
tentiarum,  under  the  authority  of  the  Fathers. 
To  Bernard  personally,  and  to  the  French 
clergy,  the  council  was  an  unsatisfactory  one  ; 
inasmuch  as  their  confession  of  faith,  drawn 
up  by  Bernard  to  settle  the  dispute,  aroused 
the  deep  jealousy  of  the  Roman  cardinals. 

But  practical  dissent  was  more  difficult  to 
doal  with .  The  century  had  witnessed  a  wide 
diffusion  of  principles,  which,  deriving  their 
goodness  from  the  tradition  of  apostolic  times, 
were  mingled  with  much  of  the  evil  of  their 
own  times,  and  presented  only  a  dim  and  tur- 
bulent anticipition  of  the  great  coming  Re- 
form. Bernard  viewed  all  these  demonstra- 
tions with  abhorrence.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  common  bond  between  him  and  the  worst 
of  these  sects,  had  he  been  able  to  perceive 
it.  But  the  unity  of  the  church — accord- 
ing to  his  Hildebrandine  notion  of  unity — 
overruled  every  other  consideration.  His 
writings  against  the  schismatics  had  been  in- 
defatigable. But  necessity  was  now  laid  upon 
him  to  root  out,  though  by  gentle  means, 
these  victims  of  the  spirit  of  c^ssent.  The 
most  dismal  intelligence  had  recently  come 
from  Languedoc  ;  and  the  pope  sent  a  cardi- 
nal with  Bernard  on  a  preaching  crusade. 
His  report  records : — 

"  The  churches  are  without  congregations, 
the  congregations  are  without  priests  ;  the 
priests  are  no  longer  treated  with  the  rever- 
ence due  to  them  ;  the  churches  are  avoided 
as  if  they  were  synagogues ;  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Lord  is  no  longer  held  sacred  ;  the  sac- 
raments are  no  longer  reverenced  ;  the  festi- 
vals are  no  longer  observed.  Men  die  in  their 
sins,  and  souls  are  hurried  before  the  awful 
judgment-seat  of  God,  without  having  been 
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reconciled  to  him  by  penance,  or  strengthened 
by  the  supper  of  the  Lord.  The  way  to 
Christ  is  closed  against  the  children  of  Chris- 
tians ;  the  grace  of  baptism  is  denied ;  and 
those  whom  the  Saviour  called  to  himself  with 
fatherly  love,  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  j 
come  unto  Me,  are  no  longer  permitted  to 
draw  nigh  unto  him."  | 

When  the    cardinal    legate    entered  the 
town  of  Albi,  he  was  met  by  crowds  on  asses  ; 
with  kettledrums.     But  Bernard's  presence 
was  more  effectual,  and  Henry  with  his  ad-  i 
herents  fled.     At  Toulouse — to  give  a  speci-  ; 
men  of  the  preacher's  singular  power — a  huge 
multitude  of  wild  Henricians  at  his  appeal ; 
testified,  by  lifting  up  their  hands,  that  they  ' 
recanted  and  would  adhere  to  the  church.  | 
The  sect  was  proscribed,  and  Henry  soon  af-  | 
terward  imprisoned  for  life.    Bernard's  amaz-  i 
ing   influence   thus  had  a  complete  though  | 
transitory  success.     But  he  was  only  prepar-  i 
ing  the  way  for  more  ruthless  agents  of  des-  ; 
potism,  and  for  that  damnable  extermination  ' 
which  the  next  age  witnessed  in  those  same 
regions.  : 

Here  a  second  time  we  meet  with  a  repe- 
tition of  those  strange  accounts  of  miraculous 
power  that  occurred  before  during  the  preach-  ' 
ing  of  the  Crusade.     All  through    his    life 
Bernard  had    enjoyed   the   reputation   of  a  [ 
worker  of  miracles.     A  few  instances  of  his  I 
healing  disease  are  reported  at  the  outset  of  i 
his   career.     The   fact,  however,  had  never 
been  mentioned  by  himself  until  now.     He 
was  thoroughly  convinced  that   God  healed 
many  diseases  in  answer  to  kis  prayer ;  but 
what  was  matter  of  exultation  to  those  about 
him  was  matter  of  pure  amazement  to  him- 
self:— 

"  Signs  and  wonders  have  been  wrought," 
he  says,  "  by  holy  men  and  by  deceivers.  I 
feel  conscious  neither  of  holiness  nor  of  de- 
ceit. I  know  I  have  not  those  saintly  mer- 
its which  are  illustrated  by  miracles.  I 
trust,  however,  that  I  do  not  belong  to  the 
number  of  those  who  do  wonderful  things  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  yet  are  unknown  to  the 
Lord.  These  miracles,  therefore,  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  me  ;  for  I  know  that  they  are 
owing  rather  to  the  extent  of  my  fame  than 
to  the  excellency  of  my  life.  They  are  not 
meant  to  honor  me,  but  to  admonish  others." 

Had  these  accounts  rested  merely  on  the 
evidence  of  the  "  ten  witnesses,"  it  would 
have  been  much  easier  to  deal  with  them. 
But  Bernard's  own  express  testimony  that 


obstinate  diseases  were  cured  by  his  instru- 
mentality may  make  scepticism  pause.  Much, 
indeed,  may  be  said  to  diminish  the  weight 
of  his  testimony.  The  miracles  themselves 
were  mostly  of  such  a  character  as  might  be 
accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  strong  ex- 
citement. Then  they  were  matter  of  amaze- 
ment to  him  who  performed  them, — whose 
faith,  therefore,  hardly  reached  the  point  to 
which  such  works  are  promised.  And  fur- 
ther, they  were  said  to  have  been  performed 
on  two  occasions  when  we  cannot  believe 
that  Bernard  was  specially  commissioned  by 
God  :  viz.,  when  he  was  proclaiming  a  Cru- 
sade that  wrought  nothing  but  desolation  in 
Europe,  and  when  he  was  preaching  against 
schismatics  who,  with  all  their  errors,  were 
generally  better  than  the  church  which  per- 
secuted them.  These  are  our  objections. 
But  with  Mr.  Morison's  wholesale  horror  at 
the  divine  miraculous  intervention  we  have 
no  sympathy.  To  us  it  is  not  a  thinff  in- 
credible that  God  should  make  man's  faith  the 
instrument  of  overruling  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  next  year  was  always  referred  to  by 
Bernard  himself  as  "  the  season  of  misfor- 
tunes." Rumors  which  speedily  deepened 
into  certainty  spread  that  the  Second  Crusade 
was  a  great  failure.  King  Louis,  with  a  few 
dispirited  followers,  came  home  by  stealth, — 
an  emblem  of  the  forlorn  cause  of  the  second 
Crusade.  It  soon  became  known  that  thirty 
thousand  lives  had  been  lost,  and  that  with- 
out the  consolation  of  a  single  glorious  action. 
All  Europe,  in  its  passionate  revulsion,  looked 
for  a  scapegoat ;  and  the  name  of  Bernard 
was  pronounced  with  sullen  anger.  Before 
venerated  almost  to  idolatry,  he  now  became 
the  object  of  all  but  execration.  But  neither 
his  courage  nor  his  piety  failed  him.  To  the 
taunts  of  his  having  preached  the  Crusade  as 
God's  will, — of  having  prophesied  its  success, 
— of  having  wrought  miracles  in  confirmation 
of  it, — his  only  reply  was  a  letter  to  the  pope, 
in  which  he  threw  the  whole  blame  on  the 
wickedness  of  the  Crusaders,  sought  prece- 
dents from  Scripture,  and  meekly  fell  back 
upon  the  purity  of  his  own  character. 

A  calamity  of  another  kind  contributed  to 
darken  these  last  days.  His  secretary  Nico- 
las, whom  he  had  entirely  trusted,  was  con- 
victed of  having  used  his  seal  and.  name  to 
authenticate  fabrications  for  the  most  dishon- 
orable purposes,  and  with  the  effect  of  excit- 
ing numberless  remonstrances  against  Clair- 
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vaux.  This  bad  man  fled  to  England,  and 
maligned  his  master  in  every  possible  way. 
But  it  was  not  his  defamed  character  that 
Bernard  grieved  over ;  it  was  the  unknown 
and  irremediable  injuries  that  had  been  done 
which  wrung  his  heart,  and  caused  him  to 
feel  this  more  private  and  personal  calamity  as 
deeply  as  he  had  felt  the  calamity  of  Europe. 

It  was  under  the  chastening  influence  of 
these  sorrows,  and  with  a  frame  hardly  strong 
enough  to  detain  his  spirit  from  the  other 
world,  that  Bernard  meditated  and  wrote  his 
last  'and  greatest  work, — "  De  Considera- 
tione."  It  is  addressed  to  Eugenius,  and 
gives  him  most  earnest  advice  to  cultivate  re- 
lifrious  thoufrhtfulness  in  relation  to  himself 
as  pope,  to  the  people  under  him,  the  court 
around  him,  and  heaven  above  him.  But 
the  treatise  derives  its  chief  significance  from 
its  having  been  the  final  expression  of  Ber- 
nard's views  of  the  life,  both  secular  and  re- 
ligious, which  he  was  leaving.  It  is,  so  to 
speak,  his  last  testimony :  full  of  darkness 
as  a  picture  and  prophecy  of  the  popedom, 
full  of  brightness  as  a  description  of  the  pro- 
cesses and  consummation  of  personal  reli- 
gious endeavor. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  legacy  of 
Bernard's  most  mature  views  the  conflict  be- 
tween his  devotion  to  the  theory,  and  his  sor- 
row over  the  practice,  of  the  Papacy,  He 
had  set  up  and  carried  with  him  through  life 
an  ideal,  never  realized  and  never  to  be  real- 
ized, of  a  supreme  overseer  of  the  religfous 
world,  who  should  represent  to  the  nations 
the  impartial  judgment  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  give  to  his  invisible  presence  a 
visible  and  fixed  and  sacred  centre.  To  the 
assertion  of  this  ideal  he  had  devoted  the  best 
of  his  powers,  and  the  fairest  of  his  writings 
and  years.  But  the  earlier  part  of  the  book 
on  "  Consideration  "  seems  like  a  despairing 
confession  of  failure,  disguised  under  the  lan- 
guage of  exhortation  and  hope.  While  we 
read  his  lamentations  over  the  infinite  variety 
of  temporal  business  that  made  the-  pope  a 
slave,  over  the  unholy  combination  of  the  sec- 
ularities  of  the  Romish  court  with  the  spirit- 
ualism of  the  Romish  Church,  and  over  the 
*'  gold,  silver,  and  dominion,"  which  had  be- 
come the  appendages  of  the  Papacy,  we  can- 
not but  think  that  Bernard  must  have  left  the 
scene  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment  and 
despair  which  nothing  but  his  reverence  for- 
bade him  more  plainly  to  express.     And  when 


he  winds  up  with  the  characteristics  of  a  true 
pope,  —  "he  is  the  pattern  of  piety,  the 
teacher  of  the  people,  the  defender  of  the 
faith,  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed,  the  hope 
of  the  unhappy,  the  dread  of  tyrants,  the  fa- 
ther of  kings,  the  supporter  of  the  laws,  the 
administrator  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons," — 
we  cannot  but  ask  whether  he  did  not  feel 
that  past  history  had  never  realized  this  ideal, 
and  whether  he  did  not  forecast  that  future 
history  would  never  realize  it. 

With  the  second  part  of  his  treatise  Ber- 
nard returns  to  a  more  congenial  topic, — to 
the  delineation  of  a  picture  which  is  not  unat- 
tainable, and  of  an  ideal,  man's  aspiration 
after  which  shall  not  be  bafiled  and  disap- 
pointed. He  leads  the  soul  "  out  of  the  for- 
eign world  to  her  proper  home."  Here  we 
have  the  final  expression  of  Bernard's  mysti- 
cism,— so  far  as  ho  was  a  mystic, — the  key 
to  his  Platonic  views  of  the  Christian  life, 
as  j;iven  in  the  relations  between  intuition, 
faith,  and  opinion.  Intuition  is  the  supreme 
knowledge  of  God,  and  is  superior  to  faith 
only  in  that  the  latter  is  encumbered  by  a  veil 
from  which  the  former  is  released.  Opinion, 
guided  by  the  probable,  is  ever  liable  to  err. 
The  highest  knowledge  is  revealed  by  the 
Spirit,  the  prerogative  of  holiness,  and  ob- 
tained only  by  prayer.  The  creature  is  a 
ladder  leading  up  to  the  knowledge  of  God  ; 
but  the  perfect  man  dispenses  with  the  lad- 
der, and  is  elevated  with  St.  Paul  to  the  im- 
mediate vision  of  heavenly  things.  This  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  Bernard's  mysti- 
cism, of  which  the  critical  Calvin  could  say, 
"  Bernardus  abbas  in  libris  de  Consideratione 
ita  loquitur,  ut  Veritas  ipsa  loqui  videatur.^^ 
It  is  a  mysticism  which,  save  in  its  last  un- 
due emancipation  from  sensible  things,  is  the 
practical  and  scriptural  mysticism  of  all  true 
religion.  It  knows  nothing  of  the  insobriety 
of  the  later  mystics.  It  never  disdains  the 
common  Christian  virtues.  It  never  disavows 
the  external  obligations  of  duty.  It  never 
looks  towards  the  abyss  of  Pantheism  ;  it 
never  surrenders  the  personality  of  the  soul. 
It  has  no  wonderful  visions,  no  idiotic  rap- 
tures. Disinterested  love  to  God  is  declared 
by  Bernard  to  be  unattainable,  at  least  in 
this  life.  The  mystical  death,  self-annihila- 
tion, and  holy  indifierence  of  Quietism  were 
perfectly  strange  to  his  mysticism  ;  and  the 
"  Divine  Dark  "  it  never  approached. 

Bernard's  penultimate  year  was  spent  in 
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great  bodily  prostration,  almost  without  food 
and  sleep.  But  his  unconquerable  mind  never 
yielded.  While  he  lay  on  his  bed  of  sickness 
at  Clairvaux,  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  came 
with  intelligence  of  a  frightful  contest  raging 
between  the  burghers  of  Metz  and  the  sur- 
rounding barons.  It  was  the  last  of  many 
such  appeals  for  help,  and  Bernard  roused 
himself  to  go  to  the  Moselle.  At  first  it 
seemed  that  his  old  influence  was  gone  ;  the 
nobles  would  not  hear  him  out.  Battle  was 
prepared  on  both  sides.  '  During  the  night 
Bernard  told  his  friends  that  in  his  dream  he 
had  been  singing  the  Gloria  in  excelsis,  and 
that  he  was  sure  that  peace  and  good-will  on 
earth  would  follow  in  the  morning.  And  so 
it  was.  While  he  was  singing  in  his  dreams, 
the  hard  barons  were  thinking  on  his  words. 
After  midnight  they  sent  their  penitent  terms 
of  submission ;  within  a  few  days,  Bernard 
saw  the  contending  parties  exchange  the  kiss 
of  peace,  and  returned  from  this  his  last  er- 
rand of  mercy, — an  errapd  worthy  to  have 
been  the  last. 

The  turbulent  world  saw  him  no  more. 
The  following  sentences  from  the  last  two 
letters  he  dictated  will  show  better  than  any 
words  of  ours  with  what  views  he  now  con- 
fronted death.  To  his  Uncle  Andrew  he 
wrote  a  pathetic  letter,  blending  the  great 
grief  of  his  life  with  its  great  consolation. 

_  *'  I  have  not  long  to  live  on  earth,  and  the 
time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  would^ 
that  I  might  be  refreshed  by  a  little  more  of 
your  sweet  presence  before  I  go  hence.  I 
notice  your  fear  for  the  holy  land  which  the 
Lord  honored  with  his  presence,  for  the  city 
which  he  dedicated  with  his  blood.  Woe, 
woe,  to  our  princes  !  They  have  done  no 
good  in  the  Lord's  land !  But  we  trust  that 
God  will  not  reject  his  people,  nor  forsake 
his  inheritance.  You  do  well  in  comparing 
yourself  with  an  ant.  For,  what  else  are 
we  children  of  the  earth  but  ants,  exhaust- 
ing ourselves  upon  vain  and  useless  objects? 
Let  us  therefore  rise  above  the  sun,  and  let 
our  conversation  be  in  the  heavens,  our 
minds  proceeding  where  our  bodies  will 
shortly  go." 

And  to  a  brother  abbot  he  writes  : — 

"  Pray  to  the  Saviour,  who  willeth  not  the 
death  of  a  sinner,  that  he  delay  not  my  de- 
parture, and  yet  that  he  will  be  pleased  to 
guard  it  :  support  him  who  hath  no  merits 
of  his  own,  by  your  prayers  that  the  adver- 
sary of  our  salvation  may  not  find  any  place 
open  for  his  attack." 


These  words  show  that  Bernard  was  djino- 
not  as  a  Romanist  simply,  but  as  a  Chris- 
tian. 

The  last  three  years  had  taken  from  him 
one  by  one  his  few  remaining  friends.  Su^^er 
died  meditating  a  renewal  of  the  Crusade ; 
Count  Theobald  died,  after  a  life  of  unswerv- 
ing friendship;  and  his  faithful  Eugeniug 
died,  with  the  book  on  "  Consideration  "  in 
his  last  thoughts.  Bernard's  death,  like  his 
life,  was  full  of  Scripture  :  when  the  end  evi- 
dently drew  near,  he  shut  himself  up  to  its 
sole  and  supreme  consolations.  The  I^ishop 
of  Langres  came  to  him  on  some  ecclesiasti- 
cal business  ;  but  the  dying  veteran  told  him 
that  the  time  had  at  length  come  when  the 
world  must  vanish  :  "  Marvel  not  that  I  do 
not  attend  :  I  am  no  longer  of  this  world." 
His  last  saying  to  the  monks  whom  he  had 
taught  so  long  was  St.  Paul's  exhortation, 
"This  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctifi- 
cation."  His  love  to  these  poor  orphans 
struggled  for  a  moment  with  another  stronger 
attraction  :  "  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two," 
they  heard  him  murmur.  Then,  /lens  ipse 
cum  flentibuSf  and  "  lifting  his  dovelike  eyes 
to  heaven,"  he  began,  The  will  of  God — and 
death  finished  the  sentence. 

Bernard  was  canonized  shortly  after  his 
decease  ;  he  has  always  been  held  in  high 
honor  by  the  Roman  Church.     And  undoubt- 
edly he  was  essentially  a  Romanist.     In 
more  or  less  modified  form,  we  may  trace 
hMLwritings  most  of  the  distinctive  doctrine 
oOlorae.     He  was  a  champion — almost 
bigotry — of  the  Roman  obedience  ;  and,  sav^ 
that  he  abhorred  persecution,  he  was  an  uni 
relenting  adversary  to  everything  savoring  of 
dissent,  to  all  forms  and  tendencies  of  relig- 
ious thought  and  life  which  in  his  days  be- 
tokened the  coming  Protestantism.     He  was 
a  monk  in  every  fibre  :  had  not  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  summoned  him  from  his  great 
business  during  the  latter  half  of  his  life,  he 
would  doubtless  have  been  the  great  monas- 
tic reformer  of  the  Middle  Ages.     But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  much  in  his  Ro- 
manism that  Rome  has  been  obliged  to  ignore 
or  forgive,  and  over  which  we  may  rejoice. 
Bernard  taught  a  religion  deeply  spiritual, 
and  strongly  denounced  all  mere  ceremonial- 
ism and  slavery  to  the  external ;  not  perceiv- 
ing, by  a  strange  inconsistency,  how  necessa- 
rily the  Roman  ritual  tends  that  way.     Al 
his  writings  are  one  incessant  and  burning 
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protest  against  the  manifold  abuses  which 
pervaded  all  departments  of  the  Papal  ad- 
ministration, and  the  monastic  life  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  resisted  the  enforce- 
ment of  new  or  ' '  developed ' '  dogmas ;  and 
many  articles  of  the  Tridentine  Faith  could 
not  have  been  received  by  him,  at  least 
at  the  stage  of  blind  submission  which  he 
had  reached.  And  in  our  estimate  of  his 
claim  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  univer- 
sal Christendom,  we  should  not  forget  that 
he  resisted  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and 
suppressed  during  his  own  day,  the  incursion 
of  a  rationalist  spirit  that  made  Christian 
doctrine  the  sport  of  capricious  speculation, 
and  which,  if  unrestrained,  would  have, re- 
vived Sabellianism,  and  anticipated  Socinian- 
ism  by  several  centuries. 

But  Bernard's  highest  claim  to  our  respect 
— and  that  which  invests  his  name  to  most 
religious  minds  with  a  peculiar  grace — is 
his  unfeigned  devotion  to  the  dying  merits 
and  living  example  of  the  Redeemer.  Setting 
out  in  life  with  a  superstitious  passion  for 
the  externals  of  the  Saviour's  death,  he  grad- 
ually reached  the  simplicity  of  a  purged  and 
perfect  faith,  which  wrought  by  love,  and 
made  him  pure  in  heart.  How  this  could 
co-exist  with  80  many  errors  which  we  are 


accustomed  to  regard  as  hopelessly  obscuring 
the  fundamentals  of  religion,.. is  a  mystery 
which  sends  us  to  the  recesses  of  man's  in- 
firmity, and  the  depths  of  God's  sovereign 
mercy,  for  its  solution.  Without  caring  to 
explain  this  mystery,  we  take  our  leave  of 
the  character  we  have  sketched  in  the  words 
of  Martin  Luther,  who  studied  the  same  pic- 
ture intently  and  lovingly  from  a  point  of 
view  three  centuries  nearer:  "Thus  died 
Bernard,  a  man  so  godly,  so  holy,  and  so 
chaste,  that  he  is  to  be  commended  and  pre- 
ferred before  all  the  Fathers.  He  being  griev- 
ously sick,  and  having  no  hope  of  life,  put 
not  hisv  trust  in  his  single  life,  wherein  he 
had  yet  lived  most  chastely  ;  not  in  his  good 
works  and  deeds  of  charity,  whereof  he  had 
done  many  ;  but,  removing  them  far  out  of 
his  sight,  and  receiving  the  benefit  of  Christ 
by  faith,  he  said,  *  I  have  lived  wickedly  : 
but  thou.  Lord  Jesus,  dost  possess  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  by  double  right :  first,  be- 
cause thou  art  the  Son  of  God ;  secondly, 
because  thou  hast  purchased  it  by  thy  death 
and  passion.  The  first  thou  kecpest  for  thy- 
self as  thy  birthright ;  the  second  thou  givest 
to  me,  not  by  the- right  of  my  works,  but  by 
the  right  of  grace.'  He  set  not  against  the 
wrath-pf  God  his  own  monkery,  nor  his  an- 
gelical life ;  .but  he  took  of  that  one  thing 
which  is  necessary,  and  so  was  saved,'' 


Quinine  and  its  Substitutes.  — We  pub- 
lished recently  a  succinct  recital  of  cases  by 
a  practitioner  largely  experienced  in  the  treat- 
ment of  persons  affected  with  agues  and  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  dealing  with  a  population  who 
suffer  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Essex  marshes. 
He  testified  to  the  value  of  cinchonine  as  an  an- 
tiperiodic,  substituting  the  use  of  quinine.  The 
culture  of  quinine  is  by  no  means  yet  fully  es- 
tablished on  so  large  a  basis  as  to  promise  a  con- 
tinued supply  in  the  quantities  in  which  it  is  now 
demanded  for  use  all  over  the  world.  For  quin- 
ine is  now  the  king  of  medicines ;  and  while 
every  one  regards  it  as  the  most  reliable  and  in- 
valuable of  remedies,  there  are  many  who  think 
that  with  quinine  and  opium  they  can  treat  all 
diseases.  The  demand  is  enormous,  and  the 
more  especially  if  we  recall  the  rapidity  with 
which  this  younger  son  of  nqedicine  has  come 
into  its  rights.  Into  this  country  bark  found  its 
way  for  the  first  time  late  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  in  France  it  won  its  entrance  into  the 
Pharmacopoeia  by  curing  Louis  XIV.,  being  used 
then  for  him  as  a  secret  remedy,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  :  48,000  livres,  2,000  livres  as 
a  pension,  and  the  title  of  Chevalier.  The  com- 
munication between  French  and  English  physi- 
cians was  not  then  complete  or  intimate,  and  so 
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this  magnificent  price  was  obtained  for  Fallot's 
remedy,  which  was  only  a  vinous  tincture  of 
quinine  commonly  employed  in  England.  Louis 
XIV.  ordered  its  admission  into  the  pharmaco- 
poeia. The^  sources  of  quinine  are,  however, 
gradually  failing  under  the  pressure  of  the  enor- 
mous demand  ;  and  although  the  experiments  of 
the  British  Government  in  forming  plantations 
of  cinchona  trees  in  India  have  met  with  succesa 
in  an  important  degree,  yet  the  best  kinds  of 
quinine-bearing  trees  are  said  not  to  have  suc- 
ceeded so  well  us  the  others.  If  cinchonine  really 
possess  the  antiperiodic  properties  which  have- 
been  ascribed  to  it,  and  which  Dr.  Taylor  recent- 
ly  verified  in  a  report  on  the  cinchonine  of 
Messrs.  Howard  &  Sons,  recently  forwarded  to 
us,  this  is  in  all  respects  a  most  interesting, cir- 
cumstance, of  which  physicians  and  practition- 
ers should  »take  note.  It  is  very  cheap-  and 
abundant,  and  the  future  promises  an  abundant 
supply.  It  may  be  prepared  in  a  variety  of 
agreeable  forms  ;  and  the  verification  of  its  al- 
leged antiperiodic  properties  is  a  simple  question, 
which  may  easily  be  solved  by  a  cert;iin  number 
of  practitioners,  if  some  will  undertake  to  give 
it  a  fiir  trial  ;  while  the  nature  of  the  solutioa 
which  those  trials  may  afford  is  really  a  mattec- 
of  the  very  highest  importance. — Lancet. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
MY  •*  THINGS." 

So  the  two  girls — the  Lindiefarn  lasses,  as 
Mr.  Mat  called  them,  the  Lindisfarn  co-heir- 
esses, as  they  have  been  called  in  a  preceding 
chapter — returned  to  the  house.  It  may  be 
as  well,  however,  to  explain  before  going  any 
further  that  they  were  not  very  accurately  so 
called.  They  were  in  no  legal  sense  co-heir- 
esses to  the  Lindisfarn  property  ;  for  the  en- 
tail went  no  further  than  the  male  heir  of 
Oliver,  and,  failing  such,  the  male  heir  of 
his  brother.  Failing  male  heirs  of  both  of 
these,  the  property  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
squire.  But  nobody  had  any  doubt  that  his 
two  daughters  would  inherit  the  property, 
as  was  natural,  in  equal  proportions.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  was  in  the  squire's  power  to  mod- 
ify the  disposition  of  it  in  any  manner  he 
might  think  fit.  The  two  girls,  on  Marga- 
ret's proposition,  as  has  been  said,  returned 
to  their  rooms  to  complete  the  delightful 
work  of  unpacking  the  Parisian  sister's  ward- 
robe, which  the  dinner  hour  had  compelled 
them  to  leave  in  the  midst  on  the  previous 
evening. 

A  rapid  progress  was  made  in  the  unpack- 
ing; but  the  "  putting  away,"  did  not  pro- 
ceed with  equal  celerity.  There  was  all  the 
difference  that  there  is  between  destroying  a 
theory  or  system,  and  reconstructing  it. 
Fulling  down,  alas!  is  always  quicker  and 
easier  work  than  building  up.  And  in  the 
present  instance  the  more  laborious  and  less 
amusing  task  was  left  to  Simmons.  Of  course 
Margaret  had  the  most  to  show  ;  and  then 
her  *"■  things  "  were  Parisian  "  things."  Toi- 
lettes and  demi-toilettes,  toilettes  de  bal,  and 
toilettes  du  hois,  toilettes  de  matin,  and  toilettes 
de  mir!  A  brilliant  dioramic  exhibition,  il- 
lustrated, and  varied  by  interspersed  disqui- 
sitions and  explanations  of  the  glories  and 
pleasures  of  the  French  metropolis. 

Kate's  wardrobe  contained  but  one  costume 
which  was  not  outshone  by  anything  in  its 
own  department  belonging  to  that  of  her  sis- 
ter, and  which  attracted  Margaret's  special 
interest  and  admiration, — her  riding-habit 
and  its  appendages.  Nothing  would  satisfy 
her  but  that  Kate  should  put  herself  in  com- 
plete riding-dress ;  and  when  she  had  done 
60,  Margaret  insisted  on  trying  on  the  habit 
herself.  And  then  it  appeared,  and  was 
specially  noted  and  pointed  out  by  the  Paris- 
ian-bred girl^  that  her  waist  was  a  trifle  slen- 


derer than  that  of  her  sister  ;  which  produced 
from  Miss  Simmons  the  observation  that  there 
was  not  more  difference  than  there  should  be 
for  Miss  Kate's  somewhat  superior  height; 
and  the  judicially  pronounced  declaration, 
that  "  It  have  been  considered.  Miss  Margaret, 
that  Miss  Kate's  figure,  specially  a  horseback, 
is  the  perfectest  thing  as  ever  was  seen  !  ' ' 

"Don't  talk  nonsense,  Simmons!"  said 
Kate  ;  "  but  just  take  two  or  three  pins,  and 
see  if  you  can  pin  up  the  habit  so  as  to  make 
it  fit  Margaret's  waist.  There  !  "  she  con- 
tinued, as  the  handy  servant  accomplished 
the  task,  "  did  anybody  ever  see  a  nicer  fig- 
ure for  the  saddle  ?  Now  the  hat,  Margaret. 
Just  the  least  in  the  world  on  one  side. 
That's  it.  Oh,  you  must  ride.  You  do  not 
know  how  the  dress  becomes  you  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  look  well  in  it !  "  said 
Margaret,  admiring  herself  in  a  Psyche  glass, 
as  she  spoke.  "  And  it  would  be  better,  you 
know,  in  a  habit  made  for  me." 

"  And  look,  Margaret ;  I  must  teach  you 
how  to  hold  up  your  habit  when  you  walk  in 
it.  Look  here  !  You  should  gather  it  in 
your  right  hand  thus,  so  as  to  let  it  fall  in 
a  graceful  fold  ;  do  you  understand  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes;  that  is  very  easy,"  said  Mar- 
garet, walking  across  the  room,  and  catching 
the  mode  of  doing  so  gracefully  with  admi- 
rable tact  and  readiness.  ' '  If  the  riding  were 
only  as  easy  as  that !  But  Lady  Farnleigh 
showed  a  leetle  more  of  her  boot  in  walking. 
I  think  one  might  venture  just  to  let  the  i 
step  be  seen,"  she  continued,  putting  ou 
as  she  spoke,  from  under  the  heavy  folds 
the  habit  a  lovely  little  slender  foot  in  its  e: 
quisite  Parisian  hrodequin. 

'*  Oh,  you  are  beyond  me,  already,  Mar- 
garet!  "  cried  Kate,  laughing;  "I  nevei 
dreamed  of  considering  the  matter  so  artisfe 
cally.  But  certainly,  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
hide  that  foot  of  yours  more  than  need  be. 
Only,  darling,  that  charming  little  French 
boot  would  hardly  be  the  thing  for  our  Sill- 
shire  riding,  let  alone  walking." 

"  I  can't  bear  a  thick  boot,"  said  Mar 
ret.  "And,  Kate,  don'tyou  think  that  witho 
being  trop  hasarde,  one  might  put  the  h 
just  a  soupcon  more  on  the  left  side, — s 
There,  that  is  charming !  How  well  t 
black  hat  goes  with  the  mat  white  of  mj 
complexion  !     Does  it  not,  now?  " 

And  in  truth,  the  figure  at  which  both  t 
girls,  with  Simmons  behind  them,  were  ga 
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ng  in  the  large  Psyche  was  as  attractive  a 
ne  as  could  well  be  imagined. 

Just  as  they  were  thus  engaged,  having 
et  the  day  run  away  till  it  was  near  dinner- 
ime,  there  came  a  tremendous  thump  at  the 
;Oor,  which  made  Margaret  jump  as  if  she 
:ad  been  struck,  while  it  produced  from  Kate, 
0  her  sister's  no  little  dismay,  a  laughing; 
'  Come  in,  Noll !  Come  in,  and  see  what 
ve  are  about !  " 

And  in  the  next  instant,  the  squire,  who 
lad  just  returned  from  his  shooting,  was 
tanding  in  the  midst  of  all  the  varied  dis- 
)lay  of  finery  which  occupied  every  chair  and 
*ther  piece  of  furniture  in  the  room. 

"Why,  girls,  you  are  holding  a  regular 
ag-fair !     What,  Margy — ret !   is  that  you? 

am  glad  to  see  that  riding  toggery  makes 
)art  of  your  wardrobe.  That  is  better  luck 
ban  I  looked  for.  And  upon  my  word,  you 
ook  very  well  in  it — very  well !  " 

"It  is  my  riding-habit,  Noll ;  Margaret 
vas  only  trying  it  on.  Does  it  not  become 
ler  ?    She  must  get  one  without  loss  of  time. ' ' 

"  Unluckily,  1  have  never  learned  to  ride, 
)apa,"  said  Margaret. 

"  Oh,  we  shall  soon  teach  you  here,  my 
ove.  We'll  make  a  horsewoman  of  you, 
lever  fear !  I  came  up  to  tell  you  what  I 
lave  been  doing,  girls.  I  asked  Lady  Farn- 
eigh,  you  know,  to  bring  her  friend,  Captain 
'jllingham,  to  dinner  on  Friday.  Well,  I 
bought  it  would  be  neighborly  to  introduce 
lim  to  some  of  the  people  at  the  same  time. 
50 1  have  asked  the  Falconers,  father  and  son. 

fell  in  with  the  old  gentleman  down  at  the 
vy  Bridge,  looking  to  see  if  he  could  find  any 
-races  of  the  graves  of  some  soldiers  of  the 
;arrison  of  Silverton  Castle,  that  he  says 
.vere  buried  there  at  the  time  of  the  civil 
Aurs.  And  I  told  Mat  to  ask  my  brother 
ind  sister-in-law.  She  wont  come,  of  course. 
Mat  is  not  returned  yet ;  but  we  shall  know 
It  dinner  whether  the  doctor  can  come. 
And  as  I  was  coming  hom^  by  Upper  Weston 
Joppice  I  met  Mr.  Merriton,  the  new  man  at 
:he  Friary,  and  asked  him  and  his  sister." 

"  Why,  wc  shall  have  quite  a  large  party, 
^^oU,"  said  Kate.  "  Miss  Immy  will  say 
-hat  she  has  not  notice  enough  to  make  due 
preparations." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  What  preparations 
ire  needed,  beyond  having  plenty  of  dinner? 
[  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  bring  the 
■^eople  together  and  make  acquaintance  with 


these  new  folks.  They  are  friends  of  the 
Falconers ;  and  he  seems  a  very  gentleman- 
like sort  of  fellow." 

The  new  people  thus  spoken  of  were  the 
owners,  having  quiie  recently  become  such — 
or  rather,  Mr.  Merriton  was  the  owner — of 
the  small  but  exceedingly  prett}'  and  service- 
able estate  and  mansion  called  the  Friary,  at 
Weston  Friary.  Arthur  Merriton  and  his 
sister  Emily  had  been  the  wards  of  the  head 
of  the  firm  who  were  Messrs.  Falconer  and 
Fishbourne's  London  correspondents  ;  and 
were  the  children  of  an  English  merchant, 
settled  for  many  years  in  Sicily,  by  an  Italian 
wife.  They  had  been  left  orphans  at  an  early 
age;  and  had  been,  together  with  the  very 
considerable  fortune  left  by  their  father,  un- 
der the  care  of  the  London  banker  since  that 
time.  It  was  only  a  year  since  Mr.  Merriton 
had  come  of  age.  His  sister  was  two  years 
older,  and  they  had  recently  come  to  live  at 
the  Friary,  the  purchase  of  which  had  been 
arranged  and  concluded  on  Mr.  Merriton 's 
behalf,  by  Mr.  Falconer  of  Silverton. 

"  How  many  does  that  make  altogether?" 
asked  Kate,  intent  on  getting  the  subject  into 
fit  shape  for  presentation  to  the  mind  of  Miss 
Immy. 

"  I  have  not  counted  noses,"  answered  her 
father;  "  but  it  can't  be  such  a  large  party 
after  all." 

"  Let  us  see.  We  arc  five  at  home,  two 
gentlemen  and  three  ladies ;  and  Uncle  The- 
ophilus  will  make  us  up  half  a  dozen,  three 
and  three.  Lady  Farnleigh  and  Captain  El- 
lingham  will  make  eight ;  and  Mr.  Merriton 
and  his  sister  ten ;  and  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  are  still  equal.  But  then  come  the 
two  Mr.  Falconers,  and  make  us  seven  gen- 
tlemen to  five  ladies." 

"  And  that  will  do  very  well.  We  shall 
be  four  old  fellows  to  three  youngsters  :  I 
and  my  brother,  and  Mat  and  old  Falconer ; 
and  young  Falconer,  Merriton,  who  seems 
little  more  than  a  lad,  and  Captain  Elling- 
ham." 

"  Lady  Farnleigh  did  not  seem  to  speak 
of  him  as  nearly  so  young  a  man,"  replied 
Kate;  "he  will  be  half-way  between  you 
seniors  and  the  young  men.  She  spoke  pf 
him  more  as  a  friend  of  her  own  standing." 

"  Well,  her  own  standing  is  nothing  so 
very  venerable.  But  she  mentioned  the  age 
of  this  Captain  Ellingham.  He  is  thirty  ; 
and  Freddy  Falconer  is,  I  know,  seven-and- 
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twenty.     So  there  is  no   such   great   differ- 
ence." 

"  No,"  said  Kate  ;  "  that  is  very  little  dif- 
ference. Only  one  has  always  been  used  to 
look  on  Freddy  Falconer  in  the  light  of  a 
young  man,  and  a  captain  in  His  Majesty's 
Navy  seems  such  a  grave  and  staid  sort  of 
personage." 

"  Well,  vpe  shall  see.  But  I  protest  against 
the  mere  count  of  years  being  considered  to 
decide  the  question  whether  a  man  is  old  or 
not ;  for  if  that  be  the  case,  you  will  be  mak- 
ing me  out  to  be  old  myself,  next !  Well,  I 
suppose  it  is  pretty  nearly  time  to  go  and 
dress  for  dinner."  » 

Margaret,  who  had  been  apparently  occu- 
pied during  all  this  conversation  between  her 
father  and  Kate,  with  trying  the  effect  of 
divers  positions  and  modes  of  standing,  as  she 
continued  to  admire  the  becomingness  of  the 
riding-habit  in  the  Psyche,  had,  nevertheless, 
lost  no  word  of  what  had  passed.  And  when 
the  squire  left  the  room,  she  was  engaged  in 
meditating  how  far  the  words  her  sister  had 
used  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Frederick  Falconer 
might  be  considered  as  corroboratory  of  the 
half-jesting  accusation  Lady  Farnleigh  had 
brought  against  Kate,  of  being  included  in 
the  number  of  those  who  were  inclined  to 
consider  that  young  gentleman  as  a  very  de- 
sirable '■'■parti.'''' 

"Here,  then,"  she  said,  when  her  father 
was  gone,  "  is  another  accession  to  your  col- 
lection of  Silverton  beaux,  according  to  what 
papa  Bays.  Have  you  ever  seen  this  Mr. 
Merriton,  Kate?" 

"No,  never;  neither  him,  nor  his  sister. 
But  I  had  heard  of  them  before.  I  fancy 
they  are  nice  people.  They  are  quite  new- 
comers to  Sillshire,  and  know  nobody  here 
but  the  Falconers." 

"  Do  they  live  in  Silverton  ?  "  asked  Mar- 
garet. 

"  No,  they  have  bought  an  estate  at  Wes- 
ton Friary, — such  a  charming  village  down 
in  the  valley  at  the  end  of  the  water-meads, 
not  more  than  a  couple  of  miles  above  the 
town.  One  of  our  first  excursions  must  be 
to  Weston." 

"  What,  to  call  on  these  people?  " 

"  No,  1  meant  to  see  the  village,  it  is  such 
a  pretty  place.  But  now  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, of  course,  to  call  on  the  new-comers  ; 
and  we  can  do  that  too.  The  Friary  is  a 
sweetly  pretty  house  and  grounds," 


' '  Is  that  the  name  of  their  place  ?  " 
"  Yes.  I  believe  it  was  a  monastery  once 
upon  a  time.  If  you  want  to  win  the  heart 
of  Uncle  Theophilus  or  of  old  Mr.  Falconer, 
on  the  spot,  you  have  only  to  ask  them  to 
tell  you  all  about  it.  Only  they  are  quite 
sure  to  tell  you  different  stories  ;  and  you 
will  mortally  offend  either  of  them  if  you 
give  credence  to  the  story  of  the  other." 

"  One  must  speak  to  them  separately 
then,"  said  Margaret,  apparently  with  all 
seriousness.  "  But  you  said,"  she  contin- 
ued, "  that  it  was  an  estate  that  Mr.  Merri- 
ton had  bought  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  estate  is  called  the  Friary  Es- 
tate from  the  name  of  the  house.  It  is  a 
small  estate  ;  but  full  of  such  pretty  bits  of 
country.  It  is  quite  celebrated  for  its  beauty 
in  the  county." 

"  Then  I  suppose  Mr.  Merriton  must  be 
rich  ;  or  at  least  a  man  of  independent  prop- 
erty?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  answered  Kate  ;  '*  but  I 
have  not  heard  any  one  say  anything  on  the 
subject." 

And  then  Margaret  divested  herself  of  the 
riding-habit,  after  a  last  long  and  wistful 
look  in  the  glass,  and  inwardly-registered 
vow  that  she  would  allow  no  disagreeables  to 
interfere  with  her  learning  to  ride  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  the  girls  proceeded  to  dress 
for  dinner.  And  that  ceremony  passed  some 
what  more  pleasantly  than  it  had  done  yes^ 
terday.  Margaret  delighted  Mr.  Mat  by  askj 
ing  him  if  he  thought  he  could,  and  kindlj 
would,  undertake  the  office  of  ridino:-maste^ 
on  her  behalf ;  and  much  talk  passed  betweei 
them  on  the  subject.  Then  there  was  tall 
about  the  dinner-party  on  the  day  after  the 
morrow.  The  doctor,  Mr.  Mat  brought  word] 
would  come.  But  Lady  Sempronia  excused 
hertelf,  as  usual,  on  the  plea  of  indifferent 
health.  And  then  the  excursion  into  Silver- 
ton  for  the  morrow  was  talked  about  and 
arranged.  The  squire,  who  rarely  was  seen 
in  Silverton  High  Street,  except  at  times  of 
Quarter-Sessions,  or  other  suchlike  occai 
sions,  excused  himself:  and  Mr.  Mat  de 
clared,  also,  that  if  his  services  were  nol 
wanted,  he  had  much  to  do  at  home ;  anc 
none  of  his  hearers  were  so  unkind  as  to  asl 
him  what  it  was.  Miss  Immy,  on  the  other 
hand,  declared  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  she  should  go  to  Silverton,  even  if 
she  were  to  go  alone,  with  a  view  to  matters 
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connectod  with  the  next  day's  dinner.  It 
would  be  absolutely  necessary,  she  said,  to 
send  a  message  down  to  Sillmouth,  if  they 
wanted  a  decent  bit  of  fish  ;  and  even  so  the 
people  made  a  favor  of  it.  For  of  late  yevLTQ 
all  the  best  fish  was  sent  off  to  London,  in  a 
way  that  used  not  to  be  the  case  when  Miss 
Immy  was  young,  and  which  sh^  seemed  to 
think  involved  much  tyranny  and  overbear- 
ing injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Londoners 
against  the  "  Zillsbire  folk." 

"  Come,  Miss  Immy,"  said  the  squire, 
apologetically  ;  "  the  Londoners  never  refuse 
to  let  me  have  the  pick  of  their  market  for 
my  cellar." 

"•But  fish  is  not  wine;  and  wine  is  not 
fish,"  said  Miss  Iramy,  distinguishing  and 
separately  emphasizing  the  two  propositions 
by  a  distinct  system,  as  it  were,  of  little  pal- 
sied shakes  of  the  head  applied  to  each  of 
them.  "And  I  should  think,  Mr.  Lindis- 
farn,  that  you  were  the  only  person  who  had 
ever  supposed  them  to  be  so,"  added  the  old 
lady,  with  much  triumph. 

So  it  was  arranged  that  the  carriage 
should  be  ordered,  and  that  the  two  younf 
ladies  should  accompany  Mis^  Iinmy,  and 
should  be  deposited  at  tho  doctt)r's  house  in 
the  Close,  so  that  the  new-comer  might  make 
acquaintance  with  her  relatives,  and  also 
with  Silverton,  to  any  such  extent  as  oppor- 
tunity might  be  found  for  doing,  while  Miss 
Immy  was  driving  about  the  town  intent  on 
her  houfiehold  cares. 

CHAPTER  Tni. 
margahet's  debut  in  the  close. 
TnoiLis  TiBBS,  the  coachman  at  the  Chase, 
held  as  a  fundamental  axiom,  that  any  man 
as  wanted  to  drive  from  the  Chase  to  Silver- 
ton  turnpike  in  less  than  an  hour  and  twenty- 
five  minutes,  had  not  no  business  to  sit  be- 
hind a  gentleman's  horses.  If  called  on  to 
pursue  the  subject,  he  was  wont  to  do  so 
after  the  same  fashion  of  dialectic  that  .Miss 
Immy  had  used  with  regard  to  the  fish  and 
the  wLne.  "  A  gen'elman's  carriage,"  he 
^'ould  justly  observe,  "is  not  His  Majesty's 
Mail ;  and  His  Majesty's  Mail  is  not  a  gen'el- 
man's carriage — leastvrays,  not  a  gen'elman's 
private  carriage,"  he  would  add,  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  leading  to  any  unfavorable  con- 
clusion as  to  the  gentility  of  the  first  gentle- 
man in  Europe.  '*  Whereby  it's  not  the 
value  of  five  minutes  you  has  to  look  to,  but 


I  the  condition  of  your  cattle,"  said  Thomas 
!  Tibbs.  The  hill  up  from  the  Ivy  Bridge  over 
I  the  Lindisfam  Brook  to  the  turnpike  that 
I  stood  just  where  the  city  wall  had  once  crossed 
I  the  present  road,  was  a  very  steep  -pitch  ; 
and  upon  the  whole,  the  hour  and  twenty- 
five  minutes  claimed  for  the  work  by  Thomas 
Tibbs  was  not  an  unreasonable  demand.  His 
further  unalterable  allowance  of  five  minutes 
from  the  turnpike  to  the  d«or  of  Dr.  Lindis- 
farn's  house  in  the  Close  may  seem  to  have 
been  more  open  to  exception.  But  Thomas 
Tibbs,  who  would  have  looked  down  -with  in- 
tense contempt  from  the  altitude  of  a  supe- 
rior civilization  on  the  Celtic  endeavor  to 
hide  inefficient  poverty  under  false  brag  by 
"  keeping  a  trot  for  the  avenue,"  maintained 
that  "  any  man  who  knew  what  horses  was, 
knew  the  vally  of  bringing  'em  in  cool ;  " 
and  nothing  could  tempt  him  to  exceed  the 
very  gentlest  amble  between  the  Silverton 
turnpike  and  the  canon's  door. 

From  which  circumstance  it  follows  that, 
although  the  Lindisfarn  ladies  had  bustled 
over  their  breakfast  in  a  manner  that  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  departure  for  the  Antip- 
odes, and  Miss  Immy  had  descended  to  the 
breakfast-room  with  her  round  brown  beaver 
hat  and  green  veil  on,  and  an  immense  para- 
sol, and  three  or  four  packages  in  her  hands, 
and  had  entered  the  room  giving  a  string  of 
directions  to  Benson,  the  housekeeper,  as  she 
walked, — notwithstanding  all  these  efforts, 
the  cathedral  service  was  over  at  Silverton, 
and  Dr.  Lindisfarn  had  returned  to  his  study 
— it  not  being  a  Litany  day — before  the  car- 
riage from  the  Chase  reached  the  Close. 

Miss  Immy  refused  to  alight  at  the  ca- 
non's door,  alleging  that  the  number  of  com- 
missions she  hjid  to  execute  would  leave  her 
not  a  minute  to  spare  between  that  time  and 
three  o'clock  ;  at  which  hour  it  was  arranjjed 
that  they  were  to  leave  Silverton,  in  order  to 
be  in  time  for  the  squire's  dinner  hour  at  the 
Chase, — five  o'clock  extended  by  special  grace- 
on  occasion  of  family  progresses  to  Silverton 
!  to  half-past  five,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
I  every  inch  collar  work,  as  Thomas  Tibbs  de- 
j  clared,  from  the  Ivy  Bridge  to  the  door  of  the 
Chase.     The  hour  which  Tibbs   claimed  as 
absolutely  necessary  for   his  horses  to  bait. 
Miss  Immy  purposed  spending,  as  was  her 
i  usual  practice  on  similar  occasions,  with  Miss 
Lasseron,  the  sister  of  a  late  canon  of  Sil- 
verton. 
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It  was  perfectly  true  that   Miss  Lasseron 
was  the  very  old  friend,  and  almost  the  con- 
temporary, of  Miss  Immy  ; — true   also  that 
Miss  Immy  very  much  preferred  the  nice  lit- 
tle dish  of  minced  veal  and  tall  ale-glass  full 
of  Miss  Lasseron 'b  home-brewed  amber  ale, 
with  which  her  friend  never  failed  to  regale 
her  when  she  needed  a  luncheon  in  Silverton, 
to  the  bit  of  stale  cake  and  glass  of  sherry 
that  the  Lady  Sempronia  was  wont  to  pro- 
duce on   similar  occasions.     Nevertheless,  I 
suspect  that  Miss  Immy's  avoidance  of  the 
house  in  the  Close,  whenever  she  could  de- 
cently do  so,  was  in  great  part  due  to  the 
email  sympathy  that  existed  between  her  and 
the  Lady  Sempronia.     The  latter  dared  not 
say  in  Sillshire  that  Miss  Imogene  Lindisfarn 
was   an  uneducated  and  vulgar  old  woman. 
But  few  who  knew  her  could  have  had  any 
doubt  that  such  was  pretty  accurately  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  her  real  opinion.     Miss  Im- 
ogene, on  her  side,  certainly  thought,  and 
did  dare  to  say  to  anybody   who   cared  to 
know   her  mind   on  the  subject,  that   Lady 
Sempronia  was  a  feckless  and  washed-out  fine 
lady,  and  very  stingy  to  boot.     And  the  Sil- 
verton and  Sillshire  world   were   much   in- 
clined  to  accept  and  endorse   Miss   Immy's 
opinion.     Yet,  as  regarded  the  latter  part  of 
the  accusation,  it  was  hardly  a  fair  one.     The 
Sillshire  world  did  not  know  as  well  as  the 
Lady  Sempronia  that  all  her  stinginess  did 
not  avail  to  bring  Canon  Lindisfarn 's  account 
with  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Fishbourne  to  a 
satisfactory  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
And  those  who  had  a  general  knowledge  of 
that  fact  did  not  call  it  to  mind  on  occasions 
when,  in  justice  to  -the  lady,  they  ought  to 
have  done  so.     It  certainly   was  not  Lady 
Sempronia's  stinginess  which  induced  her  to  | 
drive  out,  on  the  rare  occasions  on  which  she  i 
went  out  at  all,  in  a  shabby  old  one-horse  ve- 
hicle, which  really  made  a  fly  from  the  Lindis- 
farn Arms  look  smart  by  comparison.     And 
when  Miss  Piper,  the  milliner,  who  had  her 
show-room  over  the  shop  of  her  brother,  the 
perfumer,  in  the  High  Street,  told  ill-natured 
stories  among  her  customers  of  the  impossible 
feats  she  was  required  by  Lady  Sempronia  to 
perform,  in  the  way  of  producing  accurate 
imitations  of  the  new  French  fashions  from 
materials  that  had  already  undergone  more 
than  one  metamorphosis,  it  can    hardly   be 
doubted  that  the  poor  lady  would  have  pre- 
ferred ordering  a  new  silk,  had  the  choice  of 


;  doing  so  been  open  to  her.     It  was  all  vei 

{  well,  as  Lady  Sempronia  had  been  heard  ti 

;  say,  for  those  to  talk  whose  husbands  carec 

j  for  their  families  more  than  for  stones  an( 

I  old  bones,  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish  ;  and  wh( 

j  were  content  with  reading  what  other  peopl* 

had  printed  instead  of  printing  their  own 

And  no  doubt  there  was  an  amount  of  trutl 

in  these  lamentations  which  ought  to  hav( 

[  obtained  for  them  a  greater  degree  of  sympa 

thy  than  was  generally  shown  to  Lady  Sem 

pronia.     But  she  was  not  a  popular  persor 

at  Silverton.      And  all   these   things  wen 

'  *  trials  ' '  to  her  ladyship.    Life  indeed  sceraec 

to  shape  itself  to   her  feeling  and  mode  of 

thought  as  one  great  and  perpetual  "  trial ; ' 

and  upon  the  whole  she  seemed  generally  t( 

be  getting  the  worst  of  it. 

Kate  and  Margaret  were  shown  into  a  long 
low  drawing-room,  looking  from  its  thrc( 
windows  into  the  extremely  pretty  garder 
behind  the  house..  There  was  an  old-fash- 
ioned drab-colored''-  Brussels  carpet  on  tht 
floor,  an  old-fashioned  drab-colored  paper  or 
the  walls,  and  old-fashioned  drab  moreer 
curtains  bound  with  black  velvet  hung;  or 
each  side  of  three  windows.  Nevertheless 
it  was,  in  right  of  the  outlook  into  the  gar 
den  and  up  the  exquisitely-kept  turf  of  th( 
steep  bank  that  ran  up  to  a  considerabl* 
height  against  the  fragment  of  gray  old  cit; 
wall,  and  was  topped  by  a  terrace- walk  run 
ning  under  the  rose-clothed  southern  face  di 
it, — in  right,  I  say,  of  these  advanta^B 
Lady  Sempronia's  drawing-room  was  a  prew 
and  pleasant  room  ;  though  Kate  used  to  sa 
that  it  always  used  to  make  her  feel  afr 
of  speaking  above  her  breath,  when  she  a 
into  it.  The  world,  she  said,  seemed  alwa 
asleep  there. 

There  was  nobody  in  the  room  when  tb 
two  girls  entered  it,  and  the  servant  went  t 
call  his  mistress. 

"  Oh,  que  c'est  triste !  "  exclaimed  Marg? 
ret,  as  she  looked  around.  "  I  should  die  i 
I  were  made  to  inhabit  such  a  room.  C'e 
(Tune  trisiesse  ecrasanfe  /  "  , 

'♦And  I  am  afraid  poor  Aunt  Semproi 
does  not  live  a  very  gay  life  in  it.     Yet  I 
not  dislike  the  room.     Look  at  the  gardei 
Can  anything  be  conceived  more  peaceful 
lovely  !  "  said  Kate. 

"  C'est  a  mourir  d' ennui !  "  said  Margai 
The  two  girls  were  standing  looking  out 
the  window  with  their  backs  to  the  door,  i 
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Margaret  spoke,  and  had  not  heard  the 
noiseless  step  of  Lady  Sempronia  as  she 
crossed  the  room  toward  them.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  she  must  have  heard  Margaret's 
criticism  on  her  dwelling  ;  and  the  utterer 
of  it  felt  no  little  embarrassment  at  the  con- 
sciousness that  such  must  have  been  the  case. 
But,  as  it  seemed,  she  could  not  have  pre- 
sented herself  to  her  aunt  in  a  manner  more 
congenial  to  that  lady's  feelings. 

Margaret  blushed  deeply,  as  she  performed 
to  Lady  Sempronia  one  of  her  usual  elaborate 
courtesies,  while  Kate  spoke  a  few  words 
of  introduction.  But  her  aunt,  taking  her 
kindly  by  the  hand,  said, — 

*'  Come  and  sit  by  me  on  this  sofa,  my  love. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  at  least  one  member  of 
the  family,  who  can  sympathize  with  some, 
at  all  events,  of  the  trials  1  am  called  on  to 
struggle  against.  It  is  as  you  say,  Marga- 
ret ;  c'cst  a  mourir  d'ennui !  But,  unfortu- 
nately, ennui  kills  slowly.  It  has  done  its 
work  on  me  in  the  course  of  years,  my  dear. 
And  yet  Kate  bide  me  be  cheeriul, — cheerful 
in  such  an  atmosphere  as  this  !  " 

Lady  Sempronia  certainly  did  look  like 
one  on  whom  ennui,  or  some  such  form  of 
mental  atrophy,  had,  as  she  said,  done  its 
work.  Miss  Immy  called  it  looking  '  ♦  washed 
out ;  "  and  perhaps  that  phrase  may  give  as 
good  an  idea  of  Lady  Serapronia's  appear- 
ance as  her  own  more  refined  one.  Hers  was 
a  tail  and  remarkably  slender  figure,  with  a 
long  face,  the  thinness  of  which  was  made 
yet  thinner  in  appearance  by  two  long,  cork- 
screw curls  of  very  dull,  unshining-looking 
light-brown  hair  hanging  on  either  side  of  it. 
She  had  a  high-bridged  Roman  nose,  and  a 
tall,  narrow  forehead,  adorned  by  a  "  front," 
which  life-weariness  had  caused  to  be  so  un- 
artistically  put  on,  that  it  hardly  made  any 
pretence  of  being  other  than  it  was. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  excess  of 
quietude  is  often  very  trying  to  the  spirits," 
replied  Margaret,  sympathizingly. 

"Trying!"  exclaimed  Lady  Sempronia; 
"  indeed,  you  may  say  so  !  Few  persons  in 
my  station  of  life  have  had  so  many  trials  as 
I  have,  my  dear  niece.  But  you,  too,  have 
had  your  trials.  It  must  have  been  a  very 
severe  one  to  be  called  on  to  relinquish  Paris 
to  come  and  live  in  this  remote  solitude, — a 
very  great  trial.  Do  you  feel  the  change 
very  painfully?  " 

"  The  change  is  a  very  great  one,  cer- 


tainly," said  Margaret,  who,  remembering 
that  her  sister  was  present,  though  Lady 
Sempronia  seemed  to  have  forgotten  it,  could 
not  respond  as  completely  to  her  aunt's  invi- 
tation to  bemoan  herself  as  she  would  have 
j  been  happy  to  do  under  other  circumstances. 
I      "You  will  find,  my  dear,  as  life  goes  on, 
j  that  it  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  trials.    Those 
who  expect  to  find  it  otherwise,"  continued 
I  the  melancholy  lady,  with  a  mild  glance  of 
reproach  at  Kate's  face,  which  was  most  un- 
sympathetically  beaming  with   health  and 
brightness  and  happiness, — "those  who  ex- 
pect to  find  it  otherwise  are  but  laying  up 
I  for  themselves  a  harvest  of  delusions  and  dis- 
appointments.    There  is  to  me  no  more  mel- 
ancholy sight  than   that   of   inexperienced 
youth,  pushing  forward,  as  it  were,  to  meet 
the  inevitable  trials  that  await  it,  in  utter 
unconsciousness  of  its  fate." 

"  Why,  that  is  just  what  the  poet  says, 
aunt !  "  cried  Kate,  with  a  smile  entirely  un- 
;  dimmed  by  any  terror  at  the  tremendous  pros- 
pect before  her. 

I        "  •  Alas  !  unconscious  of  their  doom 
The  little  victims  play. 
No  sense  have  tliey  of  iUs  to  come  ; 
No  care  beyond  to-day.'  " 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  lines,  my  dear.  They  are  very,  very 
sad  ones.  You  remember  how  the  poet  goes 
on : — 

**  *  Yet  see,  how  all  around  them  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fate, 
And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train  ! ' 

The  following  stanzas  are  very  instructive. 
And  the  whole  poem — it  is  very  short,  too 
short,  indeed — would  be  exceedingly  advan- 
tageous reading  for  a  young  person,  every 
night  before  going  to  bed." 

"  The  last  lines,"  continued  Kate,  "are 
particularly  impressive. 

"  *  Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late. 
And  happiness  too  quickly  flies, 
.  .  .  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'Tis  folly  to  be  wise!'  " 

"Words  uttered  in  the  feitter  irony  of  a 
broken  heart,"  said  Lady  Sempronia,  with  a 
profound  sigh  ;  "  and  which  it  would  be  folly 
indeed  to  take  au  serieux !  Tell  me,  my 
dear,"  she  added,  turning  to  Margaret,  "  do 
you  not  feel  the  change  from  the  scenes  in 
which  you  passed  your  childhood,  to  the 
comparative  solitude  of  your  present  home, 
very  trying  to  your  spirits  !  " 
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"  I  was  certainly  very  happy  in  Paris  ;  and 
Madame  de  Renneville  and  the  baron  were 
very  kind  to  me,"  said  Margaret,  while  a 
tear  trembled  in  her  fine  eyes,  gathered  there 
not  by  the  words  which  had  been  spoken,  nor 
by  any  ideas  called  to  her  mind  by  them,  bo 
much  as  by  the  deep  tragic  tones  and  pro- 
foundly dispirited  manner  of  her  aunt.  It 
was  a  tribute  to  Lady  Sempronia's  sorrows 
and  to  her  eloquence,  to  which  that  lady 
was  keenly  sensible  ;  and  she  already  began 
to  feel  that  her  newly-discovered  niece  was 
a  highly  cultivated  and  charming  girl,  on 
whom  she  might  count  for  sympathy  with 
her  in  her  many  sorrows. 

Lady  Sempronia  was  very  fond  of  talking 
of  these  :  indeed,  she  rarely  spoke  much  on 
any  other  subject.  But  it  was  remarkable 
that  she  never  spoke  of  the  one  great  sorrow, 
which  really  was  such  as  to  justify  her  in 
considering  her  entire  life  to  have  been  over- 
shadowed by  it.  She  never  alluded  to  her 
k)et  son.  That  grief  was  too  real,  too  sacred 
for  idle  talk.  But  of  her  poverty,  her  bodily 
ailments,  the  misbehavior  of  the  canon  in 
various  ways,  his  absence  of  mind,  his  ex- 
travagance, his  antiquarian  tastes,  of  the 
troubles  arising  from  the  turpitude  of  all 
sorts  of  servants,  she  would  discourse  at 
any  length. 

'*  And  now,  my  dear,"  she  said,  after  some 
further  indulgence  in  her  usual  slipshod 
talk  on  the  miseries  of  the  world  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  her  own  lot  in  it  in  particular, 
"  now  I  suppose  you  are  anxious  to  make 
acquaintance  with  your  uncle,  the  canon. 
The  meeting  with  a  hitherto  unknown  rela- 
tive may,  in  some  exceptional  cases,  be  the 
finding  of  a  congenial  and  sympathetic 
heart.  But  it  is  far  more  likely  to  prove  a 
severe  trial."  Margaret  could  not  help  be- 
ing struck,  as  her  aunt  spoke,  with  the  just- 
ness of  her  observation :  but  she  was  not 
prepared  for  the  candor  of  what  was  about 
to  follow. 

"  It  would  not  be  right,"  continued  the 
Lady  Sempronia,  ''  if  I  were  to  omit  to  warn 
you  that  the  meeting  with  your  uncle  is 
likely  to  prove  a  severe  trial." 

"  Dear  aunt,"  expostulated  Kate,  "  I  am 
sure  Margaret  will  love  Uncle  Theophilus  as 
much  as  we  all  do,  when  she  gets  to  know 
him." 

"  My  dear  !  "  said  Lady  Sempronia,  turn- 
ing on  her  with  some  little  sharpness,  "  it  is 


my  practice  always,  both  for  myself  and  for 
those  who  are  dear  to  me,  to  prepare  against 
disappointments.  It  is  long  since  I  have 
been  disappointed  in  anything,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  peace  of  mind  may  be  thus  at^ 
tained.  With  regard  to  your  uncle,  my  dear 
Margaret,  we  who  do  know  him,  as  your 
sister  says,  are  perfectly  well  aware  of  the 
many  great  and  good  qualities  which  he  pos- 
sesses ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  your 
first  introduction  to  him  may  prove  a  trial. 
Dr.  Lindisfarn  is  a  very  learned  man, — a  man 
of  immense  erudition  !  Nevertheless,  when 
he  comes  in  to  dinner  with  his  surplice  on, 
under  the  impression  that  he  is  entering  the 
choir  for  morning  service,  it  is  a  trial ;  I  con- 
fess that  to  me  it  is  a  trial.  Your  uncle  has 
acquired  the  high  esteem  of  the  whole  coun- 
ty, and  has  received  the  public  thanks  of  the 
Chapter  for  his  contributions  in  time,  in 
knowledge,  and  in  money,  to  the  repair  of 
the  ceiling  of  the  cathedral  transept.  But 
when  I  reflect  that  a  small  portion  of  the 
money  so  spent  would  have  supplied — among 
many  other  matters — the  new  carpet,  which 
you  see,  my  dear,  is  so  sadly  needed  for  the 
drawing-room,  it  is,  I  do  not  deny  it,  a  severe 
trial.  When  I  speak  to  the  doctor  upon  any 
subject  of  domestic  interest,  and  he  answers 
me  as  if  I  were  talking  of  things  or  people 
of  five  hundred  years  or  more  ago,  I  do  own 
that  it  is  a  very  painful  trial.  In  short,  my 
dear,  it  were  weak  to  conceal  from  you  that 
in  all  connected  with  Dr.  Lindisfarn  [a  very 
deep  and  prolonged  sigh  inserted  here]  there 
are  many  and  very  grievous  trials.  And  this 
being  the  case,  it  was,  I  think,  my  duty  to 
warn  you  that  you  would  find  it  to  he  the 
case.  The  duty  of  doing  so  has  been  a  trial 
to  me  ;  but  I  would  not  shrink  from  it." 

"  It  has  been  very  kind  of  you,  aunt ;  and 
I  assure  you  that  I  am  not  insensible  to  it," 
murmured  Margaret. 

"  I  suppose  Uncle  Theophilus  has  his  trials 
too,  for  that  matter,"  said  Kate. 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  think  Dr.  Lindisfarn 
exempted  from  the  common  lot  of  human- 
ity," returned  Lady  Sempronia,  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  acidity  in  her  manner,  yet  in 
a  tone  of  extreme  meekness,  such  as  might 
be  supposed  the  result  of  long-sufiering. 
"Shall  we  go  to  the  study?"  she  added  ; 
"  Dr.  Lindisfarn  does  not  like  to  be  called 
into  the  drawing-room." 

So  the  three  ladies  proceeded  together  to 
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the  canon's  study.  To  do  this  they  were 
obliged  to  return  from  the  drawing-i'oom  into 
the  hall ;  for,  though  the  study  adjoined  the 
latter,  there  was  no  door  of  communication 
between  them.  It  was  a  very  long  room,  oc- 
cupying the  entire  depth  of.  the  house,  and 
lighted  by  one  large  bow-window  looking 
into  the  garden,  and  by  a  small  window  at 
the  opposite  end  of  it  looking  into  the  Close. 
The  door  opening  into  the  hall  was  on  the 
left  hand  of  one  looking  toward  the  garden, 
and  was  near  the  Close  end  of  the  room,  so 
that  it  was  but  a  step  from  the  hall-door  to 
that  of  the  study.  The  fireplace  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  not  in  the  middle 
of  the  wall,  but  much  nearer  the  garden  end  ; 
and  a  double  bookshelf,  or  rather  two  book- 
shelves back  to  back,  stood  out  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  space  across  the  room,  so  as  to 
partially  divide  it  into  two  rooms,  of  which 
that  toward  the  garden  was  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  the  other.  Those  dividing  shelves 
abutted  against  the  wall  opposite  the  door, 
80  that  a  person  entering  could  see  the  entire 
length  of  the  room  ;  but  one  sitting  near  the 
fire  could  not  see  tlie  door,  nor  be  seen  from 
it.  The  fireplace  was  merely  an  open  hearth , 
prepared  for  burning  wood,  and  furnished 
with  a  pair  of  antique-shaped  andirons  ;  for 
the  canon  chose  to  burn  exclusively  wood  in 
his  study,  despite  the  discontent  and  remon- 
strances of  Lady  Sempronia,  who  declared 
that  the  room  could  be  well  warmed  with 
coal  at  very  much  less  cost  than  it  was  half 
warmed  with  wood.  The  question  of  the 
comparative  expense  had  formed  the  subject 
of  many  a  long  dispute  between  them,  till 
the  doctor,  who,  in  defence  of  his  own  posi- 
tion, had  di-awn  up  an  exceedingly  learned 
and  exhaustive  memoir  on  the  progressive 
difference  between  the  cost  of  wood  and  coals 
from  the  earliest  use  of  the  latter  fuel,  had 
spoken  on  one  occasion  of  the  expediency  of 
giving  his  monograph  to  the  public,  as  one 
of  the  publications  of  the  Sillshire  Society. 
From  that  time  forth  the  Lady  Sempronia, 
who  knew  too  well  that  the  cost  of  printing 
the  monograph  would  more  than  supply  the 
study  fire  with  wood  to  the  end  of  the  doc- 
.  tor's  days,  had  been  silent  on  the  subject. 
I  The  exceeding  length  of  the  room  made  the 
■  lowness  of  the  ceiling,  which  the  study  shared 
with  all  the  other  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
seem  still  lower  ;  and  the  quantity  of  hetero- 
geneous articles  with  which  the  space  was  en- 


cumbered increased  the  lumber-room  like  ap- 
pearance which  on  first  entering  impressed 
itself  on  a  visitor's  mind. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  door,  by  the 
side  of  the  window  looking  into  the  Close, 
there  was  a  lay  figure,  on  the  shoulders  of 
which  were  the  doctor's  surplice,  hood,  and 
scarf,  and  on  its  head  his  trencher  cap.  This 
somewhat  startling  ecclesiastical  presentation 
was  a  device  of  the  doctor's  own  invention, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  him,  if 
possible,  from  forgetting  to  take  off  thq  above- 
mentioned  canonicals  when  he  returned  from 
morning  and  evening  service  in  the  choir. 
Ao-ain  and  again  it  had  occurred  to  him  to 
proceed  directly  to  whatever  occupation  in 
his  study  was  uppermost  in  his  mind — and 
had  been  so,  it  may  be  feared,  during  the 
hour  spent  in  the  choir — without  divesting 
himself  of  any  of  these  garments.  And  as 
the  occupations  were  often  of  a  nature  in- 
volving contact  with  dusty  tomes  and  dustier 
relics  of  antiquity, — and,  as  even  when  this 
was  not  the  case,  the  doctor,  finding  the  folds 
of  his  surplice  under  his  hand  very  convenient 
for  the  purpose,  was  apt  to  wipe  cither  his 
pen  or  the  dust  with  them,  as  the  case  might 
require, — considerable  inconvenience  arose 
from  the  neglect.  At  length  it  occurred  to 
him  that  if  he  had,  standing  immediately 
before  his  eyes,  as  he  entered  his  room,  such 
a  representative  of  himself,  as  it  were,  which 
he  would  be  always  accustomed  to  see  at  all 
other  times  of  the  day  dressed  in  full  canoni- 
cals, and  which,  when  thus  presenting  itself 
to  him  naked,  would  seem  to  ask  for  its  usual 
clotliino;,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  reminded  of 
what  he  had  first  to  do,  before  returning  to 
his  studies.  And  the  scheme  had  answered 
well,  except  as  regarded  the  bands  ;  and  that 
small  article  of  church  costume  mattered 
less.  The  only  evil  arising  from  forgetful- 
ness  in  this  particular,  was,  that  it  some- 
times happened  that  the  doctor  came  to  his 
dinner-table  with  two  or  even  three  pairs  of 
bands  around  his  neck,  one  falling  over  his 
coat  collar  behind,  another  under  one  of  his 
ears,  and  a  third  in  its  proper  position  ;  for 
they  would  wriggle  round  his  neck,  and  as 
it  never  occurred  to  him  to  imagine  that  any 
such  phenomenon  could  have  taken  place, 
when  on  going  to  church  he  found  no  bands 
in  front,  he  would  put  on  a  pair  without  any 
inquiry  respecting  the  disappearance  of  their 
predecessors. 
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The  doctor  always  wore  gold  spectacles  ;  float  before  the  author's  mind,  to  the  un- 
and  as  his  habits  made  it  absolutely  necessary  ,  speakable  horror  of  Lady  Sempronia.  It  had 
for  him  to  possess  three  or  four  pairs  of  these,  ,  been  the  most  expensive  of  all  the  doctor's 
a  similarly  monstrous  hyper-dcvelopment  j  publications,  for  colored  lithograph  illustra- 
would  occur  in  respect  to  them,  as  in  the  |  tions  had  been  found  absolutely  necessary, 
matter  of  the  bands ;  for,  when  one  pair  had  i  And  the  first  hint  that  the  learned  world 
by  accident,  or  by  the  action  of  his  hand  ;  would  probably  expect  a  second  edition  of 
when  raised  to  his  brow  in  thought,  been  ,  that  highly  appreciated  work  had  been  one 
pushed  up  out  of  their  proper  place  on  to  his  of  Lady  Sempronia's  severest  trials.  The  rest 
forehead,  he  never  thought  of  looking,  or  ■  of  the  hated  volumes,  of  which  in  her  unfore- 
rather  feeling  for  them  there,  but  forthwith  seeing  ignorance  she  had  watched  the  gradual 
put  on  a  second  pair.  Lady  Sempronia  de- 1  disappearance  with  satisfaction,  suddenly  be- 
clared  that  she  had  seen  her  husband  with  j  came  valuable  in  her  eyes ;  and  she  adopted 
one  pair  on  the  top  of  his  bald  head,  an-  every  means  of  preserving  and  husbanding 
other  across  his  forehead,  and  a  third  in  their  the  precious  remainder  of  them.  She  had 
proper  position,  and  protested  that  the  mel- '  never  before  condescended  to  know  even  the 
oncholy  and  monstrous  sight  had  been  a  par-  !  titles  of  any  of  the  canon's  publications.    But 


now,  whenever   there   was   any   probability 
that  the  doctor  would  ofiFer  any  of  his  wurkt 


ticnlarly  severe  trial  to  her. 

The  study  was,  like  that  of  other  gentle- 
men of  similar  tastes,  crammed  full  of  all ;  to  a  visitor,  Lady  Sempronia  would  interpow 
sorts  of  queer  odds  and  ends,  which  were  re-  j  with,  '*  Not  the  Coffer-work  Ceilings,  Dr. 
garded  with  much  aversion  by  the  Lady  Sem-  Lindisfarn.  You  have  only  one  copy  left !  : 
pronia.  But  there  was  one  peculiar  feature  j  And  in  fact  but  one  copy  remained  on  th< 
in  the  contents  of  the  room  which  stirred  up  ;  study  shelves  ;  for  on  the  first  appearanc< 
her  l>ile,  and  grieved  her  heart  to  a  much  ,  of  the  danger,  the  lady  had  gradually  carriei 
greater  degree.  This  was  the  long  rows  of  j  off  to  her  secret  bower  two  or  three  copiei 
the  paper-bound  volumes  of  the  different  me-  |  at  a  time,  all  the  remainder  of  the  edition 
raoirs  which  her  lord  and  master  had  con- 1  to  be  produced,  if  need  were,  one  at  a  time 
tributed  to  theSilvcrton  Archseological  Club.  ;  and  always  under  protest,  so  as  to  stave  o£ 
It  must  be  admitted,  unhappily,  that  the  the  evil  day  when  the  doctor  should  be  abl 
rows  were  very  long.  By  the  help  of  the  i  to  declare  that  the  work  was  absolutely  ou 
cross-shelves,  which  have  been  mentioned  as  '  of  print. 

standing  out  across  the  room,  the  study  af-  I  The  canon,  though  shorter  and  smalie 
forded  accommodation  for  a  very  consider-  j  than  his  brother,  had  been  a  well-lookin: 
able  number  of  books.  But  alas  !  the  inner  ;  man  in  his  day.  He  had  a  high,  delicatel 
side  of.  these  shelves,  or  that  looking  toward  \  formed  nose,  a  particularly  well-cut  ani 
the  garden  window,  was  almost  entirely  oc-  \  finely-shaped  mouth,  and  a  classical  outlin 
cupied  by  those  costly  and  learned  publica-  ;  of  features  generally.  Though  very  bald 
tions.  It  is  true  that  the  mass  of  them  di-  |  and  limping  a  little  in  his  gait,  in  consequenc 
minished  gradually  ;  but  the  process  was  a  of  a  fall  from  a  ladder  in  the  cathedral,  whe 
very  slow  one.  x\nd  the  long  rows  of  identi-  |  he  had  been  engaged  in  directing  and  supei 
cally  similar  volumes  Mere  a  sore  offence  to  intending  some  restorations  of  his  belove 
poor  Lady  Sempronia's  eyes.  The  doctor  did  church,  he  was  still  a  very  distinguished-looli 
his  best  to  get  rid  of  them  ;  for  no  visitor,  ing  man.  He  always  wore  a  large  quantit 
who  could  by  any  possibility,  be  supposed  to  of  snow-white  but  perfectly  limp  and  ur 
take  any  interest  in  such  matters,  left  the  starched  muslin,  wound  round  and  round  h 
house  without  a  presentation  copy  of  one  or  throat,  and  a  large  prominent  shirt-frill  pn 
more  of  them.  But  at  length  it  came  to  pass  truding  between  the  sides  of  his  black  wai 
that  the  satisfactory  disappearance  of  the  coat.  A  black  body-coat,  very  wide  in 
volumes  led  to  an  alarmingly  unsatisfactory  skirt,  black  breeches,  black  silk  stocki 
result.  The  stock  in  hand  of  the  canon's  somewhat  negligently  drawn  over  very  ha 
"Memoir  on  Panelled  Ceilings  in  Coffer- work  some  legs,  gold  knee  and  shoe  buckles,  wh; 
as  Exemplified  in  Buildings  of  the  Norman  Lady  Sempronia  in  vain  strove  to  induce 
and  Ante-Norman  Period,"  began  to  run  so  to  discard  in  favor  of  the  more  modern  fas 
low,  that  visions  of  a  second  edition  began  to  !  of  shoe-ties,  completed  his  costume. 
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Margaret  was  a  little  startled  on  entering 
the  t^tudy  to  see  a  iigure  in  full  canonicals 
and  trencher  cap  motionless  in  front  of  her, 
and  gave  a  perceptible  little  jump. 

"  No,  dear,"  said  Kate,  "  that  is  not  Uncle 
Theophilus.  That  is  only  Canon  Lindisfarn. 
May  we  come  in,  uncle?  "  she  continued  ; 
"  I  know  you  are  in  your  old  corner  behind 
the  books  there.  Aunt  and  I  have  brought 
Margaret  to  see  you . ' ' 

"  Come  in,  Kate,  Qome  in  !  "  said  a  voice 
from  behind  the  screen  of  books.  "  You  are 
always  welcome,  my  dear.  But  who  is  Mar- 
garet you  speak  of  ?  " 

"  AVhy  your  niece,  to  be  sure,"  cried  Kate, 
leading  the  way  round  the  screen,  while  Lady 
Sempronia  whispered  to  Margaret,  as  they 
followed, — 

"  I  told  you  it  vfould  be  a  trial,  my  dear." 

"  Don't  you  remember  that  you  have  a 
niece  just  returned  from  Paris?"  continued 
Kate. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do  !  to  be  sure  I  do — now 
you  mention  it.  Welcome  to  England,  and 
welcome  to  Silverton,  and  welcome  to  Silver- 
ton  Close,  my  dear  !  What  a  happiness  it 
must  be  to  you  to  find  yourself  at  home  once 
again  !  " 

"  It  is  a  great  pleasure,  sir,  to  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  relatives,  whom  I 
have  already  learnt  to  venerate,"  said  Mar- 
garet. 

"  r  can't  think,"  said  the  canon,  after 
k)oking  at  Margaret  in  an  earnest  and  yet 
wool-gathering  sort  of  manner, — "  I  can't 
think  for  the  life  of  me,  who  it  is  she  reminds 
me  of.  There  is  some  face  in  my  memory 
that  hers  seems  to  recall  to  me." 

"  They  say  we  Lindisfarns  are  all  more  or 
less  alike,"  interposed  Kate,  fearing  whither 
her  uncle's  remembrances  might  be  leading 
him;  "and  all  the  people  up  at  the  Chase 
declare  that  Margaret  and  I  are  as  much  alike 
as  two  peas." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  they  do  you  great  injus- 
tice, sister,"  said  Margaret,  eagerly.  "  How 
can  they  compare  your  fresh-colored  face  to 
my  poor  white  cheeks?  I  do  not  know  how 
I  came  by  them.  It  is  just  as  if  they  had 
coquettishly  fashioned  themselves  to  please 
the  people  they  grew  among.  For  the  Pa- 
risians admire  white  faces  and  not  red  ones. 
But  I  am  sure  I  envy  Kate's  roses." 

"  There  are  white  roses  and  red  roses,"  said 
the  canon,  "  and  Pm  sure  I  don't  know  that 


anybody  ever  yet  decided  that  one  was  more 
beautiful  than  the  other." 

"  Talking  of  roses,  by  the  by,"  said  Kate, 
who  did  not  like  the  turn  the  conversation 
was  taking,  "  what  about  the  cuttings  you 
were  to  prepare  for  me,  aunt  ?  Suppose  you 
and  I  go  and  look  after  them  in  the  garden, 
and  leave  my  uncle  and  Margaret  to  complete 
their  acquaintance." 

Kate  was  desperately  afraid  that  the  canon's 
half-recalled  memories,  which  she  had  little 
doubt  had  been  roused  by  a  likeness  between 
her  sister  and  Julian,  would  stumble  on,  till 
they  blundered  on  something  which  might 
throw  I^ady  Scmpronia  into  a  fit  of  hysterics, 
and  send  her  to  bed  for  a  week  ;  and  was 
anxious,  therefore,  to  get  her  out  of  the  dan- 
ger. And  her  aunt,  who  never  felt  particu- 
larly comfortable  or  happy  in  the  study, 
yielded  at  once  to  Kate's  load,  merely  saying 
to  the  doctor,  as  she  left  the  room, — 

"  Not  a  copy  of  the  Cofier-work  Ceilings, 
Dr.  Lindisfarn;  remember  you  have  but  one 
copy  left !  " 

"  Lady  Serapronia  is  reminding  me,"  said 
the  canon,  in  reply  to  a  look  of  inquiry  from 
Margaret,  when  they  were  left  alone  together, 
"  that  I  must  not  offer  you  a  copy  of  one  of 
my  little  works,  which  has  been  so  successful 
with  the  public  that  it  is  nearly  exhausted. 
But  the  caution  can  hai'dly  be  needed  ;  for 
it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  a  young  lady 
should  interest  herself  in  matters  of  antiqua- 
rian research." 

"  Oh  !  there  you  are  wrong,  uncle,"  cried 
Margaret,  who  always  was  a  far  glibl^er  talker 
in  a  tef.c-a-letc,  be  it  with  whom  it  might,  than 
under  any  other  circumstances.  "  And  spe- 
cially you  do  me  wrong  ;  for  I  take  particukir 
interest  in  all  such  matters.  T aime  la  rococo 
a  la  folic  l"*^  she  added,  clasping  her  admira- 
bly gloved  hands  together,  bending  her  grace- 
ful figure  a  little  forward,  and  throwing  an 
expression  of  intense  enthusiasm  into  her 
beautiful  eyes. 

The  doctor,  though  a  competent  reader  of 
French,  was  by  no  means  a  sufficiently  in- 
structed student  of  French  things  and  phrases 
to  be  aware  of  the  amount  of  distance  lying  be- 
tween a  Parisian  lady's  love  for  "  rococo,'"' 
and  a  taste  for  antiquarian  research.  But  he 
knew  very  well,  that  he  had  never  seen  any- 
thing more  lovely  than  his  niece  looked  as  she 
made  her  profession  of  admiration  for  his  fa- 
vorite studies. 
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"  I  really  think,"  he  said,  in  the  zeal  of 
his  delight  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  disciple, 
*'  that  the  last  copy  of  my  dissertation  on 
CoJBfer-work  Ceilings  could  find  no  more  wor- 
thy destination*  than  the  shelf  which  holds 
your  own  special  books,  my  dear.  The  book 
is  now  a  rare  one  ;  and  will,  I  doubt  not, 
be  there  in  good  company." 

"  Not  for  the  world,  uncle,  not  for  the 
world  !  I  shall  come  here  and  ask  you  some 
day  to  lend  me  your  own  copy  for  a  quiet 
hour  in  the  garden.  But  I  would  not  for  any 
consideration  carry  off  a  copy  which  you  will 
surely  need  to  give  to  some  great  man  of 
learning.  Besides,  what  would  Lady  Sem- 
pronia  say?  But  there  was  a  subject  about 
which  1  was  very  anxious  to  ask  you  ;  for  I 
can  get  no  information  up  at  the  Chase.  Is 
it  not  true  that  the  mansion  called  the  Friary 
at  Weston  was  once  a  monastery  ?  I  should  so 
like  to  know  all  the  history  of  it !  " 

'•  And  I  should  so  like  to  tell  you,"  cried 
the  canon,  in  the  greatest  glee.  "  You  are 
quite  right,  my  dear  girl.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  places  in  the  county !  In- 
deed, I  have  thought  for  some  time  past  of 
making  it  the  subject  of  a  monograph." 

Margaret  had  not  the  remotest  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  a  "  monograph  ;  "  nor  was 
she  aware  how  safely  she  might  have  simply 
avowed  her  unacquaintance  with  the  word, 
without  pleading  guilty  to  any  very  disgrace- 
ful ignorance ;  but  she  thought  she  might 
say,— 

*' Oh,  that  would  be  delightful,  uncle! 
But  what  I  should  like  best  of  all,  if  it  were 
possible,  would  be  to  visit  the  spot  with  j'ou, — 
you  and  I  together,  you  know,  so  that  you 
might  explain  everything  to  one." 

"  And  why  not?  Nothing  more  easy  !  I 
have  not  yet  made  acquaintance,  by  the  by, 
with  the  new  owners  of  the  place." 

"  Oh,  that  you  will  do  to-morrow,  uncle. 
Mr.  and  Miss  Merriton  are  to  dine  with  us. 
You  will  meet  them,  3'ou  know.  And  then  I 
shall  very  soon  afterward  come  to  claim  your 
promise  of  a  day  at  the  Friary." 

' '  And  I  shall  be  delighted  to  keep  it.  Per- 
haps if  I  decide  on  writing  on  the  subject, 
you  might  assist  mo  with  your  pencil.  Do 
you  draw,  my  dear?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  learned.  I  can  draw  a  little. 
I  should  be  so  glad  to  be  permitted  to  be  of 
use.  To  study,  and  be  directed  by  you, 
uncle,  would  be  so  delightful." 


"  And  what  could  give  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  direct  your  studies  ?  We  will  attack 
the  Friary  together.  It  really  ought  to  be 
illustrated,  the  more  so  that  I  am  not  una- 
ware that  there  are  sciolists  in  this  very  city 
of  Silverton,  who  hold  some  most  absurd 
notions  respecting  certain  portions  of  the 
ancient  buildings.  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  with 
my  pen  and  your  pencil,  we  will  attack 
the  Friary  together.  To  think  of  your  hav- 
ing already  cast  your  eye  on  the  most  inter- 
esting bit  of  antiquity  in   the  county,  you 
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And  then  Lady  Sempronia  and  Kate  came 
and  tapped  at  the  window  from  the  garden  ; 
and  the  former  told  Margaret  to  come  and 
have  some  luncheon  in  the  parlor.  And  the 
doctor  dismissed  his  newly  found  niece  with 
the  profound  conviction  that  she  was  not  only 
the  flower  of  the  family,  but  the  most  charm- 
ing, the  most  highly  gifted,  and  by  far  the 
most  intelligent  girl  it  had  ever  been  his  lot  to 
meet  with. 

"  Well,  how  did  you  and  uncle  get  on  to- 
gether?" asked  Kate.  "Did  you  make 
friends  !  " 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Margaret ;  "  as  far  as  a 
learned  man  could  with  a  very  ignorant  young 
girl.     lie  was  very  kind  to  mc." 

"  Did  he  offer  to  give  you  any  of  his 
books?  "  asked  Lady  Sempronia,  well  aware 
of  the  channel  by  which  the  doctor's  kindness 
was  wont  to  manifest  itself. 

"  Yes,  aunt.  He  was  generous  enough  to 
offer  mc  the  last  copy  of  his  memoir  on  Ceil- 
ing-work Coffers.  But  of  course,  after  what 
you  had  said,  I  would  not  let  him  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
such  an  excellent  man  as  my  dear  uncle 
should  fail  to  recognize  the  good  sense  of  ab- 
staining from  wasting  his  money  on  such 
things !  " 

And  then  the  carriage  came  to  the  door 
with  Miss  Immy,  precisely  at  three  o'clock ; 
and  that  very  punctual  lady  sent  in  a  mes- 
sage to  Lady  Sempronia,  regretting  that  the 
immense  amount  of  business  she  had  had  to 
transact  in  Silverton  had  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  leave  herself  time  enough  to  alight 
— setting  forth  the  absolute  necessity  of  being 
at  tlie  Chase  and  dressed  for  dinner  in  time, 
not  to  keep  the  squire  waiting  beyond  the 
half-hour  of  grace  allov;ed  them,  and  begging 
the  young  ladies  to  come  out  without  delay. 

So  then  there  was  a  kissing  bout,  and  Lady 
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Sempronia  turned  to  kiss  Margaret  a  second 
time,  as  she  was  leaving  the  room,  while 
Kate  was  already  hurrying  across  the  hall  to 
the  carriage,  and  as  she  pressed  her  hand, 
trusted  that  they  should  see  much  of  each  other. 

"  Perhaps  the  house  in  the  Close,  and  such 
little  distractions  as  Silverton  could  offer, — 
dull  enough  though  they  generally  were,  God 
knew, — might  sometimes  be  a  change  from 
the  profound  seclusion  and  monotony  of  the 
Chase." 

And,  "^A,  ma  tante !  Comme  vous  etes 
bonne  your  moi,  vous  /  " 

And  so  upon  the  whole  (putting  out  of 
the  question,  of  course,  the  tender  affection 
of  her  father  and  sister),  Margaret's  debut 
at  the  house  in  the  Close  had  been  a  more 
successful  one  than  at  the  Chase. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  PARTY  AT  THE  CHASE. 

Miss  Immy  considered  "  a  trial  "  to  be  a 
matter  inseparably  connected  with  the  As- 
sizes, and  in  some  less  perfectly  understood 
manner  dependent  on  Quarter  Sessions.  She 
never  used  or  understood  the  word  in  any 
other  sense  (unless  as  meaning  simply  an  at- 
tempt); and  in  her  own  private  opinion,  un- 
communicated  to  any  human  being,  she  at- 
tributed Lady  Sempronia's  constant  use  of  the 
terpi  to  the  shocking  and  fearful  impression 
which  had  been  made  upon  her  especially 
weak  mind  (as  Miss  Immy  considered  it)  by 
the  idea  of  the  thing,  at  the  terrible  time 
when  it  was  a  question  whether  her  own  son 
might  not  have  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  it. 
Miss  Immy  had  no  idea  that  she  herself  had 
any  trials,  or  she  certainly  might  have  con- 
sidered it  to  be  one,  when,  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  morning  of  the  party,  it  was  made 
evident  at  breakfast  that  the  squire  had  en- 
tirely forgotten  all  about  it. 

"  Would  you  be  bo  kind,  Mr.  Mat,  as  to 
mention  to  Mr.  Lindisfarn,  once  every  half- 
hour  during  the  day,  that  he  has  to  enter- 
tain friends  at  dinner  to-dny,  and  that  he  will 
get  no  dinner  before  six  o'clock?  " 

"  I'll  try  and  remember  it.  Miss  Immy,  this 
time,"  said  the  squire,  laughing  ;  "  and  if  I 
don't,  it  will  be  my  punishment  to  expect  my 
dinner  at  five  and  have  to  wait  an  hour  for 
it, — a  penalty  that  might  suffice  for  a  worse 
crime!  " 

And  then  the  squire  took  his  gun,  and 
calling  to  the  dogs  to  join  him,  was  seen  no 


more  till  he  met  his  guests  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

Miss  Immy  had  very  many  things  on  her 
mind,  and  was  in  a  state  of  much  bustle  and 
business-like  energy  all  day.  She  was  wont 
very  scornfully  to  repudiate  the  new-fangled 
heresy,  which  teaches  that  the  genteel  mis- 
tress of  a  family  should  disavow  any  labors 
of  the  kind,  and  be  supposed  to  delegate  all 
such  cares  to  subordinate  ministers — existing 
in  the  Olympus  of  the  drawing-room  in  a 
very  Epicurean  and  non-providential  condi- 
tion of  godship.  She  had  been  irritated  by 
such  affectations  on  the  part  of  others — of 
Lady  Sempronia  especially — into  a  habit  of 
making  a  special  boast  before  her  guests  of 
the  part  she  had  personally  takeq  in  caring 
for  their  entertainment ;  and  it  was  observa- 
ble that  on  such  occasions,  she  always  spoke 
in  her  broadest  Sillshire  Doric. 

Kate,  on  whom  none  of  these  cares  fell, 
had  her  day  at  her  (iisposition,  and  to  Mar- 
garet's great  surprise  proposed  to  Mr.  Mat  a 
ride  to  Sillmouth.  There  was  a  fresh  breeze 
blowing,  and  she  should  like,  she  said,  a  gal- 
lop on  the  sands  to  see  the  big  waves  rolling 
in.  Mr.  Mat  was  always  ready  for  a  ride 
with  Kate  ;  so  Birdie  was  saddled,  and  away 
they  went. 

"  Surely,  it  is  a  bad  day  to  choose  for  such 
a  ride,"  said  Margaret. 

"  Just  the  day  made  for  it !  "  cried  Kate. 
"I  know  our  Sillshire  coast;  and  I  know 
what  a  tide  there  will  be  tumbling  in  with 
this  wind." 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say  ;  but  you  will  comeback 
with  your  face  as  red  as  beet-root,  and  people 
coming  here  this  evening  !  Besides,  I  wanted 
to  consult  you  about  a  hundred  things." 

"  Oh,  my  face  must  take  its  chance,  as  it 
always  does.  And  we  can  talk  as  much  as 
we  like  to-morrow.  We  shall  hi^ve  all  the 
morning  before  going  over  to  Wanstrow." 

"  To-morrow !  but  I  wanted  to  talk  about 
my  dress  for  this  evening,"  pouted  Marga- 
ret. 

"  Your  dress  !  but  you  have  got  such  lots 
of  beautiful  things.     Any  one  will  do." 

"  Any  one  !  That's  very  easily  said.  But 
it  depends  on  so  many  things." 

It  was  very  natural  that  Kate,  who  was 
going  to  meet  only  old  friends,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Captain  EUingham  and  the  Mcrri- 
tons,  and  who  was  going  to  do  nothing  but 
what  she  was  perfectly  well  used  to,  should 
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feel  more  at  her  ease  about  the  event  of  the 
evening  than  Margaret,  who  was  going  to 
make  her  first  appearance  at  an  English  din- 
ner-party among  a  roomful  of  strangers.  But 
the  "  so  many  things  "  that  Margaret  spoke 
of  included  sundry  considerations  and  spec- 
ulations of  a  kind  that  had  never  entered  the 
English-bred  girl's  philosophy. 

"  But  I  shall  be  home  in  plenty  of  time  to 
drees,"  she  said  in  answer  to  her  sister's  last 
remonstrance  ;  ' '  and  then  we  can  settle  what 
dress  you  shall  wear." 

So  Kate  rode  off;  and  Margaret  was  left  to 
meditate  on  her  evening  "trials"  in  soli- 
tude, broken  only  by  the  not  altogether  sym- 
pathizing companionship  of  Simmons. 

Had  it  entered  into  Kate's  head  to  imagine 
that  the  morning  would  appear  tedious  to 
Margaret,  she  would  not  have  left  her.  But 
it  was  so  much  the  habit  of  the  family  to  go 
each  one  his  own  way,  and  she  was  so  used 
to  being  left  alone  to  her  own  morning  occu- 
pations herself,  that  it  never  occurred  to  her 
that  it  was  necessary  to  stay  at  home  because 
her  sister  did. 

Nor  did  it  seem  that  her  counsel  was  really 
needed  in  the  matter  of  the  dress ;  or  at  all 
events,  was  so  urgently  needed  as  to  be  waited 
for ;  for  Avhen  she  returned  from  her  ride  she 
found  the  great  question  decided,  and  every 
article  of  Margaret's  evening  toilet  carefully 
laid  out  on  her  bed. 

Kate  did  return  from  her  seaside  gallop 
with  her  face  not  only  red  but  rough ;  for 
her  ride  had  answered  her  expectations  to  the 
utmost ;  and  not  only  the  boisterous  south- 
west wind,  but  the  salt  spray  also  had  lashed 
her  cheeks.  And  it  needs  a  painful  effort  of 
impartial  truthfulness  in  a  chronicler,  who 
owns  a  very  strong  special  liking  for  Kate 
Lindisfarn,  to  admit  that  this  was  not  the 
only  respect  In  which  the  advantage  was  with 
Margaret,  when  the  two  girls  went  down  to 
the  drawing-room.  Margaret's  dress  was 
the  production  of  a  Parisian  artist,  and  fitted 
her  fine  shape  as  smoothly  and  somewhat 
more  tightly  than  her  skin.  Kate's,  alas  ! 
v^-as  but  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Miss  Piper,  the 
Silvevton  milliner.  It  was  a  pretty  light-blue 
silk  dress,  a  shade  or  two  lighter  than  the 
weaver's  eyes,  which,  whatever  her  complex- 
ion may  have  been,  were  decidedly  none 
the  worse  for  her  ride.  They  danced  and 
laughed,  and  flashed  with  health  and  good 
huiiior   and  high  spirits.     Blue  was  Kate's 


favorite  color,  and  it  always  became  her  well. 
But  Miss  Piper's  handiwork  did  not  escape 
Margaret's  criticism  in  more '  respects  than 
one  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  young 
lady  was  a  very  competent  critic. 

"  What  will  become  of  me,  if  I  am  to  wear 
dresses  made  by  the  person  who  made  that?" 
cried  she.  "  Why,  it  fits  about  as  well  as  a 
sack,  Kate,  here  under  the  arms.  It  makes 
your  waist  look  thick,  or  rather  gives  you  no 
waist  at  all !  And  you  must  admit  that  it  is 
cut  odiously  round  the  shoulders." 

"  Poor  Miss  Piper  !  "  said  Kate,  laughing. 
"  She  thought  that  she  surpassed  herself 
when  she  turned  out  this  dress ;  and  I  thought 
it  a  very  pretty  one  myself.  But  I  can  see 
very  well  that  it  does  not  fit  like  yours.  And 
then,  you  know,  I  have  not  such  a  slender 
waist  as  yours ;  we  proved  that  by  the  rid- 
ing-habit. And  as  for  the  shoulders,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  cut  about  as  low  as  they  are  worn 
hereabouts.  We  are  provincial  folks,  you 
know.  But  you  may  depend  upon  it,  we  are 
not  so  ignorant,  any  of  us,  as  not  to  see  how 
exquisitely  dressed  you  are.  1  never  saw 
such  a  fit.     And  how  it  becoTies  you  !  " 

Margaret  was  in  truth  looking  exceedingly 
lovely.  She  had  selected  a  black  silk  dress ; 
perhaps  from  having  been  led  to  think  of  the 
ivory  whiteness  of  her  own  skin  in  connec- 
tion with  her  prognostications  of  the  effect 
of  the  morning's  ride  on  her  sister's.  At 
all  events,  the  choice  was  a  judicious  one. 
Not  only  the  complexion  of  the  face,  but  the 
perfect  creamy  whiteness  of  the  magnificent 
throat,  and  as  much  as  could  be  seen  of  the 
shoulders,  was  shown  off  to  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage by  the  dark  folds  of  the  material  in 
juxtaposition  with  it.  As  before,  Kate  wore 
her  beautiful  hair  in  ringlets,  while  Marga- 
ret's somewhat  darker  locks  were,  quite  un- 
usually for  Sillshire,  bound  tightly  around 
her  small  classically  shaped  head,  not  only 
displaying  to  advantage  the  beauty  of  it,  but 
adding  in  appearance  to  her  height.  Kate 
was  in  fact  the  taller  of  the  two  girls.  But 
what  with  this  difference  of  headdress,  what 
with  her  somewhat  more  slender  figure,  and, 
what  with  the  additional  advantage  given  to 
this  by  the  cut  and  admirable  fitting  of  her 
dress,  anybody  who  had  seen  the  two  other- 
wise than  absolutely  side  by  side,  would  have 
said  that  Margaret  had  the  advantage.  Kate 
wore  white  silk  stockings  and  kid  shoos: 
Margaret,  black  silk — of  that  very  fine  and 
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ranzy  quality  which  allows  a  sufficiency  of 
:he  whiteness  of  the  skin  beneath  to  shine 
:hrough  the  thin  covering  to  turn  the  black 
ilmosc  to  gray — and  black  satin  shoes.  And 
lere  again,  alas  !  she  had  the  advantage  over 
mr  Sillshire  Kate.  And  men  will  be  so  stu- 
pid in  these  matters  !  I  would  lay  a  wager 
that  either  Captain  Ellingham,  Fred  Falconer, 
3r  Mr.  Merriton,  the  latter  especially, — he 
was  the  youngest, — would  have  said  the  next 
morning  that  Margaret  had  the  prettier  foot ; 
whereas  all  that  could  have  been  said  in  jus- 
tice was  that  she  had  the  prettier  shoe.  In 
this  matter  Sillshire  could  not  compete  with 
Paris.  And  it  may  be  possible  that  the  ac- 
tive habits  of  Sillshire  life  had  added  some- 
thing to  the  muscular  development,  and 
therefore  to  the  thickness  of  the  country-bred 
foot,  which  had  done -more  walking,  running, 
jumping,  riding,  swimming  in  its  life  than 
any  score  of  Parisian  young  ladies'  feet.  At 
all  events,  the  exquisitely  beautiful  slenderness 
of  the  by  no  means  short  but  well-formed 
foot  and  high,  arched  instep,  which  showed 
itself  beneath  the  folds  of  Margaret's  black 
dress,  was  shown  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  by  the  skill  of  the  Parisian  Mel- 
notte  of  that  day. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  contrasted  style  of 
their  dresses  added  so  much  to  the  real  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  girls,  and  the  con- 
trasted style  of  their  manner  added  so  much 
more,  that  no  stranger  would  have  guessed 
them  to  be  sisters,  much  less  twins.  As  to 
this  latter  matter  of  bearing,  gait,  and  all  the 
innumerable  and  indescribable  little  details 
which  make  up  what  is  called  manner,  there 
was  more  room  for  difference  of  opinion. 
Every  man  admires  a  Parisian  dress  or  shoe 
more  than  a  Sillshire  one  ;  but  some  men — 
and  not  Sillshire  men  only — may  prefer  the 
Lindisfarn-bred  to  the  Chassee-d^ Antin-hred 
manner.  Margaret  herself,  however,  had  no 
doubt  at  all  upon  this  department  of  the 
question,  any  more  than  upon  the  other. 
And  her  last  final  glance  at  the.  Psyche  glass 
in  her  chamber  sent  her  down-stairs  by  Kate's 
side  in  high  good-humor. 

When  they  entered  the  drawing-room,  they 
found  Miss  Immy  and  Mr.  Mat,  with  Lady 
Farnleigh  and  Captain  Ellingham.  The  squire 
had  not  yet  come  into  the  room.  There  was 
a  fire  in  the  grate ;  for,  though  it  had  been 
hitherto  lovely  September  weather,  the  day 
had  been  boisterous  and  windy, — the  first 


foretaste  of  autumn.  Lady  Farnleigh  and 
Miss  Immy  were  sitting  near  the  fire,  and 
discussing  a  method,  said  to  be  infallible,  for 
keeping  eggs  fresh  longer  than  any  other  way ; 
and  Miss  Immy  was  declaring  her  conviction 
that  a  fresh-laid  egg  was  a  fresh-laid,  and  a 
stale  egg  a  stale  egg,  despite  all  the  clever- 
ness and  contrivances  in  the  world.  Mr.  Mat 
and  Captain  Ellingham  were  talking  in  the 
embrasure  of  a  window  near  the  door.  When 
the  girls  came  in,  however,  and  went  to  join 
the  ladies  on  the  rug  before  the  fire,  the  two 
gentlemen  came  forward,  and  Captain  Elling- 
ham was  presented  by  Lady  Farnleigh  to  both 
the  young  ladies.  There  was  not  the  slight- 
est difference  in  her  manner  in  either  case ; 
but  she  introduced  the  stranger  first  to  Kate. 
And  a  slight  shade  passed  over  Margaret's 
heart,  not  over  her  face, — pas  si  bete  ! — as  the 
reflection  occurred  to  her  that  Kate  had  no 
right  to  be  treated  as  if  she  were  the  elder 
sister. 

Margaret  saw  pnough  of  the  captain  v^ith 
half  a  glance,  however,  to  make  up  her  mind 
at  once  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  any 
little  matter  of  this  kind  was  of  small  impor- 
tance to  her.  Knowing  how  poor  a  man  Cap- 
tain Ellingham  was,  it  was  quite  a  satisfac- 
tion to  her — almost,  one  might  say,  a  relief — 
to  find  that  no  amount  of  dangerous  attractive- 
ness had  been  thrown  away  upon  him.  And 
yet  all  women,  and  even  all  young  girls, 
would  not  have  been  at  all  disposed  to  sub- 
scribe to  Margaret's  opinion  on  this  point. 
Captain  Ellingham  was  one  of  those  men  who 
seem  to  impersonate  the  heau-idcal  of  their 
calling.  He  looked  exactly  what  he  was, — 
every  inch  a  sailor.  He  was  of  middling 
height,  very  broad  in  the  shoulders,  with  not 
an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  on  him.  His 
coal-black  hair  and  whiskers^  of  which  he 
wore  rather  more  than  was  at  that  time  usual 
among  landsmen,  were  already  beginning  to 
be  slightly  streaked  with  gray.  His  cheek 
was  dark  by  nature,  and  bronzed  by  exposure 
to  weather.  The  large,  good-humored  mouth , 
showing  every  time  he  smiled  a  set  of  mag- 
nificently regular  teeth,  was  supported  by  a 
massive  square  chin,  the  fleshlessness  of 
which,  and  of  the  jaw  behind  it,  caused  the 
lower  edore  of  the  latter  to  show  an  ansile  as 
clean  and  well-defined  as  the  risht  anoxic  of  a 
square  piece  of  iron  ;  and  it  looked  as  hard 
and  firm  as  that.  But  the  eyes  were  the 
principal  feature  of  his  face.    They  were  large 
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brown  eyes,  Trhich,  when  they  looked  any- 
body in  the  face  without  any  reason  for  spe- 
cial expression,  gave  the  impression  that  noth- 
ing could  ever  make  them  wink.  When  they 
were  under  the  influence  of  any  particular 
attitude  of  mind,  it  was  strange  how  varied, 
and  indeed  how  contradictory,  the  expression 
of  them  could  be.  Men  said — his  own  men, 
the  crew  of  his  ship  especially — that  Captain 
Ellingham  had  the  eye  of  a  hawk.  Others 
said — not  men  so  much — that  Captain  Elling- 
ham had  an  eye  like  a  stag.  For  the  rest  he 
had  that  sort  of  quick,  decided  manner,  and 
that  extra  and  superfluous  amount  of  move- 
ment in  his  bearing,  gait,  and  action,  which 
is  apt  to  characterize  temperaments  of  great 
energy  and  nervous  excitability.  Upon  the 
whole,  one  might  say  that  Captain  Elling- 
ham was  not,  perhaps,  a  man  to  fall  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  at  first  sight,  but  one 
with  whom  it  would  be  very  specially  difficult 
to  struggle  out  of  love  again,  if  once  an  ad- 
venturous heart  should  have  advanced  far 
enough  to  begin  to  feel  the  power  of  attrac- 
tion. 

Captain  Ellingham,  on  his  side,  was  one  of 
those  men  particularly  apt  to  fall  in  love,  as 
it  is  called,  at  first  sight,  but  not  irrctrieva 
bly  80.  There  was  too  much  depth  of  charac- 
ter, too  much  caution,  too  much  shrewd  com- 
mon sense,  and  too  strong  an  admiration  for, 
and  cleaving  to,  and  need  of,  nobleness  and 
goodness  for  that.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
his  tendency  to  love  at  first  sight  amounted 
to  little  more  than  great  susceptibility  to 
every  form  of  female  charm,  joined  to  that 
proneness  to  poetize  each  manifestation  of  it 
into  a  conformity  with  his  own  ideal,  which 
generally  characterizes  such  temperaments. 

Lady  Farnleigh's  spirit,  if  any  amount  of 
"  medium  "  pov^er  could  cause  it  to  look  over 
the  writer's  shoulder  as  the  words  are  formed 
by  his  pen — (would  that  it  could  do  so  !  ah, 
would  that  it  could!) — Lady  Farnleigh's 
spirit,  I  say,  would  be  very  angry  at  the 
breach  of  confidence.  But  the  fact  was  that, 
as  they  returned  together  in  her  ladyship's 
carriage  to  Wanstrow  that  night.  Captain 
Ellingham  admitted  that,  of  the  two  charm- 
ing girls  he  had  seen,  he  had  been  most  struck 
by  that  exquisitely  lovely  sylph  in  black  ; — 
certainly  the  most  beautiful  creature  he  had 
ever  seen  !  Whereupon  that  somewhat  free- 
spoken  lady  had  told  him  that  he  was  a  great 


goose,  and  knew  about  as  much  of  women  as 
she  did  of  haulyards  and  marlingspikes. 

Very  short  time,  however,  was  allowed  him 
for  any  quiet  comparison  of  the  two  Lindis- 
farn  lasses,  before  the  rest  of  the  guc-sts  bejrun 
to  arrive.  The  first  comers  were  old  Mr. 
Falconer  and  his  son.  The  latter  is  already 
in  some  degree  known  to  the  reader.  The 
first  thing  that  struck  one  in  the  former,  was 
his  adherence  to  the  then  all  but  obsolete  fash- 
ion of  wearing  a  queue,  or  pigtail,  and  poM'- 
dcr.  He  was  a  tall,  florid,  well-preserved  old 
gentleman,  somewhere  between  sixty  and  sev- 
enty, who,  having  lived  among  the  clergy  of 
a  cathedral  city  all  his  life,  had  acquired  nat- 
urally in  a  great  degree,  and  afiected  in  a  still 
greater,  a  clerical  tone  of  manners  and  senti- 
ments. Nothing  pleased  old  Mr,  Falconer 
more  than  to  be  mistaken  for  a  clergyman, 

Mr.  Freddy,  whose  drawing-room  get-up  was 
in  all  respects  on  a  par  with  that  of  his  morn- 
ing hours,  and  on  a  level  with  his  reputation, 
after  he  had  greeted,  with  salutations  accu- 
rately and  gracefully  adapted  to  the  special 
fitness  of  each  particular  case,  all  his- old  ac- 
quaintances, was  of  course  p-esented  first  to 
Margaret  and  afterward  to  Captain  Elling- 
ham ; — the  first  by  Kate,  with  a  very  gra- 
cious "My  sister,  Mr.  Falconer.  Your  Pa- 
risian reminiscences  [Mr.  Freddy  had  spent  a 
winter  in  Paris]  will  make  you  seem  almost 
more  like  an  old  acquaintance  than  any 
other  of  her  Sillshire  friends,"  The  other 
introduction  was  performed  less  graciously 
by  Lady  Farnleigh,  as  thus  :  "  Mr.  Falco- 
ner, the  Honorable  Mr.  Ellingham,  in  com- 
mand of  His  Majesty's  Revenue  Cutter,  the 
Petrel,  on  the  Sillmouth  station."  J| 

Lady  Farnleigh  always  called  Lieutenam 
Ellingham  Captain,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  do  not  know  why  she  chose  not  tc 
do  60  on  this  occasion  ;  and  I  suppose  that 
Freddy  Falconer  could  not  have  .  told  why 
either.  But  he  observed  it  ;  and  hated  LaiV 
Farnleigh  for  it  more  than  he  did  before,  i. 
was  because  he  hated  her,  and  not,  to  do  him 
justice,  from  any  vulgar  reverence  for  hci 
superior  rank,  that  his  bow  to  her  had  be| 
markedly  lower  than  to  any  other  person  | 
the  room. 

Next  arrived  Dr.  Theophilus  Lindisfai 
bringing  with  him,  not  indeed  the  precic 
memoir  on  Coffer- work  Ceilings,  but  anothc 
on  "  The  Course  and  Traces  of  the  Ancit 
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City  Walls  of  Silverton,"  as  an  offering  to 
Margaret,  the  ceremonious  presentation  of 
which  before  the  assembled  company,  and  the 
consequent  pouncing  on  her  by  old  Mr.  Fal- 
coner, not  a  little  disgusted  that  sylphlike 
creature,  and  wreaked  on  her  some  measure 
of  punishment  for  the  false  pretences  which 
had  brought  it  upon  her.  She  had  reason  to 
suspect,  too,  that  there  was  more  of  the  same 
sort  of  annoyance  in  store  for  her  ;  for  the 
canon  had  entered  the  room  bearing  in  his 
hands  a  carefully  packed  and  sealed  brown- 
paper  parcel,  looking  very  much  like  a  brick 
in  size  and  shape,  which  he  had  carefully 
deposited  on  a  side-table,  saying  with  sundry 
winks  and  nods  and  mysterious  smiles,  that 
there  was  something  for  their  amusement  in 
the  evening,  which  he  believed  some,  at  least, 
of  those  present  (with  a  very  flatteringly 
meaning  look  at  Margaret)  would  appreciate. 

Then  came  in  the  squire,  with  a  rush  and 
a  circular  fire  of  apologies. 

*'  A  thousand  pardons,  Lady  Farnleigh  ! 
You  have  tolerated  my  ways  so  long  that  I 
hope  you  will  bear  with  them  a  little  longer, 
and  give  up  all  hope  of  seeing  them  mended. 
How  do,  Falconer  ?  I  am  not  absolutely  un- 
punctual  though.  It  is  not  six  o'clock  yet ! 
Wants  two  minutes !  " 

"  And  a  half,  Mr.  Lindisfarn  !  "  said  the  old 
banker,  in  a  comforting,  encouraging  sort  of 
tone,  as  he  consulted  his  chronometer. 

"Thank  you,  Falconer.  And  a  half! 
Who  calls  that  not  being  in  time  ?  How  do, 
brother?  How  is  Lady  Sempronia?  Not 
equal  to  the  trial  of  coming  up  to  the  Chase, 
3h?" 

And  then  the  squire  was  introduced  to 
Captain  Ellingham— duly  called  so  this  time 
—by  Lady  Farnleigh  ;  and  welcomed  him  to 
the  Chase  and  to  Sillshire  with  a  charming 
fixture  of  high-bred  courtesy  and  friendly 
3ordiality. 

"^And  now.  Mat,  ring  the  bell,  and  tell 
hem  that  they  may  let  us  have  dinner,  there's 
I  good  fellow.    You  must  be  all  half-starved. ' ' 

"  But  we  are  not  all  here,  Mr.  Lindisfarn," 
said  Miss  Immy.  *«  We  are  expecting  Mr. 
VIerriton  and  his  sister  from  the  Friary,  Lady 
I'amleigh.  Mr.  Lindisfarn  asked  them  him- 
elf;  and  now  he  has  forgotten  all  about 

"  Bless  me,  so  I  had  !     Don't  tell  of  me, 

anybody  !     But  they  ought  to  have  been  here 

y  this  time.     I  hope  they  don't  mean  to 
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bring  London  ways  into  Sillshire,  and  under- 
stand one  to  mean  seven  when  one  says  six." 

"Our  clocks  are  too  fast,  Mr.  Lindisfarn. 
I  told  you  so  the  other  day,"  pleaded  Miss 
Immy. 

*'  Not  if  they  make  it  now  only  two  min- 
utes past  six,"  said  Mr.  Falconer,  again  con- 
sulting his  infallible  watch. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  the  squire  ;  **  and 
perhaps  the  best  way  of  showing  them  that 
six  means  six  in  Sillshire  would  be  to  go  to 
dinner." 

But  the  squire  was  persuaded  to  allow  a 
little  law  on  the  score  of  the  defaulters'  be- 
ing strangers,  and  this  the  first  time  of  of- 
fending. And  happily  a  carriage  was  heard 
crunching  the  gravel  outside  the  drawing- 
room  windows  before  another  ten  minutee 
had  passed, — which,  however  long  they  may 
have  seemed  to  the  seniors  of  the  party,  passed 
quickly  enough  with  some  of  the  others. 

And  then  Mr.  Merriton  and  Miss  Merriton 
were  announced.  They  were  entire  strangers 
to  everybody  in  the  room  except  the  Falcon- 
ers, and  except  in  so  far  as  a  casual  meeting 
had  introduced  Mr.  Merriton  to  Mr.  Lindis- 
farn. And  there  was'  consequently  a  little 
excitement  of  expectation  among  the  party 
assembled,  to  see  what  the  new-comers  into 
the  county  were  like.  And  in  the  next  in- 
stant it  was  recognized  by  all  present  that 
they  were,  at  all  events,  remarkable-looking 
people. 

Arthur  Merriton,  though  a  smaller  and 
slighter  man  than  either  Captain  Ellingham 
or  Fred  Falconer,  would  have  been  thought 
by  many  a  more  remarkably  handsome  man 
than  either.  He  would  probably  have  been 
more  generally  thought  so  in  England  than 
among  his  mother's  countrymen,  where  the 
peculiar  type  of  his  beauty  is  much  more 
common.  Fred  Falconer's  brown  locks  and 
carnation-colored  cheeks  would  have  attract- 
ed more  admiring  eyes  among  the  beauties  of 
the  Conca  d^oro,  and  the  carefully-blinded 
windows  of  Palermo,  than  the  raven's- wing 
curls,  the  brilliant  dark  eyes,  and  the  thin, 
transparent-looking  sallow  cheeks,  and  finely- 
formed  but  yellow-white  brow  of  the  son  of 
a  Sicilian  mother.  In  person  and  figure  he 
was  delicately  and  slenderly  made,  with  small 
and  well-shaped  hands  and  feet.  His  man- 
ner was  unexceptionably  gentleman-like  ;  but 
there  was  a  nervousness  about  it  that  seemed 
half  excitability  and  half  shyness,  as  he  went 
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through  the  ordeal  of  being  presented  to  the 
various  individuals  of  his  new  neighborhood. 
And  this  peculiarity  of  manner  was  yet 
more  marked  in  the  case  of  his  sister.  She 
was  very  small,  moreover,  and  really  fairy- 
like in  figure,  which  increased  the  effect  of 
her  shrinking  timidity  and  nervousness  of 
manner.  Her  little  figure,  in  its  almost  min- 
iature proportions,  was  exquisitely  perfect ; 
but  the  face  had  peculiarities  which  pre- 
vented it  from  being  beautiful.  The  large, 
fair  forehead,  which  seemed  first  to  attract 
anybody  who  saw  Miss  Merriton  for  the  first 
time,  was  too  large,  and  too  square,  and  too 
prominent  for  the  small  face.  The  eyes  had 
also  the  rare  defect  of  being  too  large.  But 
perhaps  their  size  alone  would  not  have 
seemed  a  fault,  if  they  had  not  also  been  too 
prominent,  and  what  the  French  call  a  fleur 
de  tete.  The  other  features  of  the  face  were 
good  and  delicate.  Exceeding  delicacy,  in- 
deed, was  the  prominent  and  paramount 
characteristic  of  the  entire  face  and  figure. 


The  hair  was  most  remarkably  abundant? 
and  beautiful  in  quality,  and  as  black  as 
night.  The  whole  face,  except  the  lips,  was 
entirely  colorless. 

The  ladies  and  the  young  men  had  had 
time  to  note  all  this ;  and  the  old  men  had 
had  time  to  think  to  themselves,  "  What  a 
very  strange-looking  little  body !  "  when  the 
dinner-bell  at  length  rang. 

Mr.  Lindisfam  gave  his  arm  to  Lady  Fam- 
leigh ;  Mr.  Falconer  took  Miss  Immy  ;  Dr. 
Theophilus  seized  on  Margaret,  to  her  ex- 
ceeding great  disgust,  making  her  feel  as 
though  she  should  burst  into  tears  amid  the 
sweet  smiles  with  which  she  looked  up  into 
his  face,  and  pretended  to  coax  him,  as  they 
walked  to  the  dining-room,  to  tell  her  what 
was  inside  the  brown-paper  parcel ;  Captain 
Ellingham's  character  of  stranger,  as  well  as 
his  rank,  secured  him  Kate's  arm  ;  Freddy 
Falconer  had  Miss  Merriton  under  his  care ; 
and  so,  with  Mr.  Merriton  and  Mr.  Mat 
bringing  up  the  rear,  they  went  to  dinner. 


Origin  of  Brandt. — Brandy  began  to  be  dis- 
tilled in  France  about  the  year  1343  ;  but  it  was 
prepai'ed  only  as  a  medicine,  and  was  considered 
as  possessing  such  marvellous  strengthening  pow- 
ers that  the  physicians  termed  it  Eau  de  Vie, 
*'  the  water  of  life,"  a  name  it  retains,  though 
now  rendered,  by  excessive  potations,  one  of  life's 
most  powerful  and  prevalent  destroyers.  Ray- 
mond Lully,  a  disciple  of  Arnold  de  Villa  Nova, 
(Considered  this  admirable  essence  of  wine  to  be 
an  emanation  from  the  Divinity,  and  that  it  was 
intended  to  reanimate  and  prolong  the  life  of 
man.  He  even  thought  that  the  discovery  indi- 
cated that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things, — the  end  of  the  world.  Be- 
fore the  true  means  of  determining  the  quantity 
of  alcohol  in  spirits  were  known,  the  dealers  were 
in  the  habit  of  employing  a  very  rude  method  of 
forming  a  notion  of  the  strength.  A  given  quan- 
tity of  spirits  was  poured  upon  a  quantity  of 
gunpowder,  in  a  dish,  and  set  on  fire.  If,  at  the 
end  of  combustion,  the  gunpowder  continued  dry 
enough,  it  took  fire  and  exploded  ;  but  if  it  had 
been  wetted  by  the  water  in  the  spirits,  the  flame 
of  the  alcohol  went  out  without  setting  the  pow- 
der OH  fire.  This  was  called  the  proof.  Spirits 
which  kindVid  gunpowder  were  said  to  be  above 
proof ;  those  that  did  not  set  fire  to  it  were  said 
to'be  below  proof.    From  this  origin  of  the  term 


"proof,"  it  is  obvious  that  its  meaning  mt 
have  been  deemed  very  indefinite. — Quebec  P^ 
per. 


So  bad  is  now  the  state  of  Rome  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Post,  the  Princess  Corsini,  desiring  t 
attend  a  reception  at  the  Colonna  Palace,  an^ 
wishing  to  wear  her  jewels,  was  compelled  to  de 
mand  an  escort  of  the  Papal  Dragoon  Guards 
The  citizens  assert  that  they  have  absolutely  n< 
protection,  that  the  police  are  brigands  in  uni 
form,  and  that  no  redress  is  to  be  obtained  in  th 
most  ordinary  case  of  robbery  except  through  fh' 
French  authorities.     If  the  latter  interfere,  Mgr 
de  Morode  makes  a  point  of  refusing  the  reque 
and  the  poor  Romans  are  therefore  crushed 
the  French,  pillaged  by  the  brigands,  and  ne 
lected  by  the  government  which  ought  either 
protect  or  to  surrender  them.     If  they  resist  tl 
French  intruders,  they  are  imprisoned  ;  if  the 
object  to  the  brigands  in  uniform,  they  are  ar 
rested  ;  and  if  they  support  the  authorities  wh 
I  do  nothing  for  them,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  b 
I  surrendered  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  other  tw 
hostile  powers.     It  is  a  happy  life  which  infiilli 
,  bility  produces  in  its  capital. — Spectator. 
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From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
LETTERS  FROM  COLERIDGE  TO  WILLIAM 
GODWIN. 
[The  author  of  "  Caleb  Williams  "  enjoyed 
the  acquaintance — and,  at  various  periods, 
the  correspondence — of  almost  every  contem- 
porary of  literary  celebrity.  Methodical  to 
a  passion,  endowed  with  the  most  indefati- 
o-able  industry,  he  not  only  kept  every  letter 
of  importance  that  came  into  his  hands,  but 
carefully  transcribed  his  own  when  he  con- 
sidered that  he  had  written  anything  worthy 
of  preservation.  The  result  has  been  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  very  extensive  and  interesting 
body  of  documents  in  the  hands  of  his  descend- 
ants, the  more  important  portion  of  which, 
it  may  be  hoped,  will  one  day  be  given  to  the 
world.  To  it  belong  the  letters  now  published, 
selected  from  a  larger  number  proceeding 
from  the  same  pen.  It  is  not  much  to  de- 
scribe them  as  superior  in  every  respect  to  such 
of  Coleridge's  letters  as  have  hitherto  found 
their  way  into  print,  since,  from  causes  on 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell,  these  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  little  calculated  to 
exhibit  his  powers  to  advantage.  Those  now 
published  constitute,  in  their  editor's  opinion, 
\  much  more  entertaining  and  lively  body  of 
familiar  correspondence  than,  from  the  gen- 
eral character  of  Coleridge's  prose  style,  he 
nad  been  in  any  way  prepared  to  expect. 
Though  printed  with  but  few  alterations  or 
amissions,  they  will  not,  he  thinks,  be  found 
GO  contain  a  line  to  disturb  the  opinion  en- 
tertained of  Coleridge  by  those  most  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  pre-eminence  of 
aii  intellect,  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 

R.  Garnett.] 

Wednesday,  May  21, 1800. 

Dear  Godwin, — I  received  your  letter  this 

Homing,  and  had  I  not,  still  I  am   almost 

i'onfident  that  I  should  have  written  to  you 

lefore  the  end  of  the  week.     Hitherto  the 

ranslation  of  the  Wallenstein  has  prevented 

no,  not  that  it  engrossed  my  time,  but  that 

t  wasted  and  depressed  my.spirits,  and  left  a 

^ense  of  wearisoraeness  and  disgust  which  un- 

itted  me  for  anything  but  sleeping  or  imme- 

liate  society.     I  say  this  because  I  ought  to 

ave  written  to  you  first ;  yet  as  I  am  not  be- 

lind  you  in  affectionate  esteem,  so  I  would 

lot  be  thought  to  lag  in  those  outward  and 

isible  signs  that  both  show  and  verify  the 

nward  spiritual  grace.     Believe  me,  you  re- 

ur  to  my  thoughts  frequently,   and   never 


without  pleasure,  never  without  my  making 
out  of  the  past  a  little  day-dream  for  the  fu- 
ture. I  left  Wordsworth  on  the  4th  of  this 
month  ;  if  I  cannot  procure  a  suitable  house 
at  Stowey,  I  return  to  Cumberland  and  set- 
tle at  Keswick,  in  a  house  of  sucli  prospect 
that  if,  according  to  you  and  Hume,  impres- 
sions constitute  our  being,  I  shall  have  a  ten- 
dency to  become  a  god,  so  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful will  be  the  series  of  my  visual  existence. 
But,  whether  I  continue  here  or  migrate 
thither,  I  shall  be  in  a  beautiful  country,  and 
have  house-room  and  heart-room  for  you ,  and 
you  must  come  and  write  your  next  work  at 
my  house.  My  dear  Godwin !  I  remember 
you  with  so  much  pleasure,  and  our  conver- 
sations so  distinctly,  that,  I  doubt  not  wc 
have  been  mutually  benefited ;  but  as  to 
your  poetic  and  physiopathic  feelings,  I  more 
than  suspect  that  dear  little  Fanny  and  Mary 
have  had  more  to  do  in  that  business  tlian  I. 
Hartley  sends  his  love  to  Mary.*  "  What, 
and  not  to  Fanny  ?  "  '*  Yes,  and  to  Fanny, 
but  I'll  have  Mary."  He  often  talks  about 
them.  t 

My  poor  Lamb,  how  cruelly  afflictions 
crowd  upon  him  !  I  am  glad  that  you  think 
of  him  as  I  think  :  he  has  an  affectionate 
heart,  a  mind  sui  generis  ;  his  taste  acts  so  as 
to  appear  like  the  unmechanic  simplicity  of 
an  instinct ;  in  brief,  he  is  worth  an  hundred 
men  of  mere  talents.  Conversation  with  the 
latter  tribe  is  like  the  use  of  leaden  bells — 
one  wearies  by  exercise.  Lamb  every  now 
and  then  irradiates,  and  the  beam,  though 
single  and  fine  as  a  hair,  yefris  rich  with 
colors,  and  I  both  see  and  feel  it.  In  Bris- 
tol I  was  much  with  Davy,  f  almost  all  day. 
He  always  talks  of  you  with  great  affection, 
and  defends  you  with  a  friendly  zeal.  If  I 
settle  at  Keswick,  he  will  be  with  me  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  and  so  must  you :  and  let 
me  tell  you,  Godwin,  that  four  such  men  as 
you,  I,  Davy,  and  Wordsworth,  do  not  meet 
together  in  one  house  every  day  in  the  year 
— I  mean  four  men  so  distinct  with  so  many " 
sympathies.  I  received  yesterday  a  letter 
from  Sou  they.     He  arrived  at  Lisbon  after  a 

*  Mrs.  Shelley. 

f  I  like  him  [Godwin]  for  thinking  so  well  of 
Davy.     He  talks  of  him  everywhere  as  the  most 
extraordinary  of  human  beings  he  had  ever  met  > 
with.      I  cannot  say  that,  for  I  know  one  whom  ^ 
I  feel  to  be  the  superior  [Wordsworth  probably  is  • 
meant],  but  I  never  met  with  so  extraordinary  a 
young  man.      (Coleridge   to  Wedgwood,  *<  CottIe,'l'i 
p.  431.) 
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prosperous  voyage,  on  the  last  day  of  April ; 
his  letter  to  me  is  dated  May-Day.  He  girds 
up  his  loins  for  a  great  history  of  Portugal, 
which  will  be  translated  into  Portuguese  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Lusitanian  Republic.* 

Have  you  seen  Mrs.  Robinson  f  lately — 
how  is  she?  Remember  me  in  the  kindest 
and  most  respectful  phrases  to  her.  I  wish 
I  knew  the  particulars  of  her  complaint ;  for 
Davy  has  discovered  a  perfectly  new  acid  by 
which  he  has  restored  the  use  of  limbs  to 
persons  who  had  lost  it  for  many  years  (one 
woman  nine  years) ,  in  cases  of  supposed 
rheumatism.  At  all  events,  Davy  says,  it 
can  do  no  harm  in  Mrs.  Robinson's  case,  and, 
if  she  will  try  it,  he  will  make  up  a  little 
parcel  and  write  her  a  letter  of  instructions, 
etc.  Tell  her,  and  it  is  the  truth,  that  Davy 
is  exceedingly  delighted  with  the  two  poems 
in  the  Anthology. 

N.B.  Did  you  get  my  attempt  at  a  trag- 
edy from  Mrs.  Robinson? 

To  Mrs.  Smith  I  am  about  to  write  a  let- 
ter, with  a  book  ;  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me 
of  her  direction. 

Mrs.  Inchbald  I  do  not  like  at  all  ;  every 
time  I  recollect  her  I  like  her  less.  That 
segment  of  a  look  at  the  corner  of  her  eye — 
0  God  in  heaven  !  it  is  so  cold  and  cunning. 
Through  worlds  of  wildernesses  1  would  run 
away  from  that  look,  that  heart-picking  look  ! 
'Tis  marvellous  to  me  that  you  can  like  that 
woman. 

I  shall  remain  here  about  ten  days  for  cer- 
tain. If  you  have  leisure  and  inclination  in 
that  time,  write  ;  if  not,  I  will  write  to  you 
where  I  am  going,  or  at  all  events  whither  I 
am  gone. 

God  bless  you  and 

Your  sincerely  affectionate 
S.  T.  Coleridge. 
Mr.  T.  Poole's, 

N[ether]  Stowey,  Bridgwater. 

Sara  desires  to  be  remembered  kindly  to 
you,  and  sends  a  kiss  to  Fanny  and  "  dear 
meek  little  Mary." 

Monday,  Sept.  22, 1800. 

Dear  Godwin, — I  received  your  letter,  and 
with  it  the  enclosed  note,|  which  shall  be 

*  The  letter  is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of 
Southey's  correspondence,  edited  by  his  son,  where, 
however,  the  passage  respecting  the  projected  his- 
tory is  omitted. 

f  The  celebrated  Perdita.  She  died  in  the  follow- 
ing December. 

^  A  loan  of  ten  pounds. 


punctually  redelivered  to  you  on  the  first  of 
October. 

Your  tragedy  *  to  be  exhibited  at  Christ- 
mas !     I  have,  indeed,  merely  read  through 
your  letter ;  so  it   is   not   strange   that  my 
heart  continues  beating  out  of  time.     Indeed, 
indeed,  Godwin,  such  a  stream  of  hope  and 
fear  rushed  in  on  me,  as  I  read  the  sentence, 
as  you  would  not  permit  yourself  to  feel !   If 
there  be  anything  yet  undreamt  of  in  our 
philosophy  ;  if  it  be,  or  if  it  be  possible,  that 
thought  can  impel  thought  out  of  the  usual 
limit  of  a  man's  own  skull  and  heart ;  if  the 
cluster  of  ideas  which  constitute  an  identity 
do  ever   connect  and  unite  into   a  greater 
whole  ;  if  feelings  could  ever  propagate  them- 
selves without  the  servile  ministrations  of  un- 
dulating air  or  reflected  light ;  I  seem  to  fee 
within  myself  a  strength  and  a  power  of  de 
sire  that  might  dart  a  modifying,  commanding 
impulse  on  a  whole  theatre.     What  does  al 
this  mean  ?    Alas  !   that  scJber  sense  shoul' 
know  no  other  way  to  construe  all  this  tha 
by  the   tame  phrase,  I   wish   you   success 
That  which  Lamb  informed  you  is  founded  o 
truth.     Mr.  Sheridan  sent,  through  the  mt 
dium  of  Stewart,  a  request  to  Wordsworthi 
present  a  tragedy  to  his  stage  ;  and  to  me 
declaration,   that   the  failure  of  my  pic 
was  owing  to  my  obstinacy  in  refusing 
alteration.       I    laughed    and    Wordswoi 
smiled  ;  but  my  tragedy  will  remain  at  K| 
wick,  and  Wordsworth's  is  not  likely  to  ei 
grate  from  Grasmere.    Wordsworth's  draml 
is,  in  its  present  state,  not  fit  for  the  sta^ 
and  he  is  not  well  enough  to  submit  to  " 
drudgery  of  making  it  so.     Mine  is  fit 
nothing,  except  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  go< 
men  the  hope  "  that  the  young  man  is  Ijkei 
to  do  better."    In  the  first  moments  I  thoug 
of  rewriting  it,   and  sent  to  Lamb  for 
copy  with  this  intent.     I  read  an  act  and 
tered  my  opinion,  and  with  it  my  wish. 

My  wife  is  now  quite  comfortable.^    Suk  i 
you  might  come  and  spend  the  very  next  fc^ 
weeks,  not  without  advantage  to  both  of  \ 
The  very  glory  of  the  place  is  coming  o 
the  local  genius  is  just  arraying  himself  in 
higher  attributes.     But,  above  all,  I  preK 

♦  "  Antonio." 

•f- "  Remorse."  Many  years  afterwards,  when  L* 
Byron  had  an  interest  in  Drury  Lane,  hegenerou 
procured  the  representation  of  the  piece,  which  i 
with  great  success. 

J  "  The  Borderers." 

§  Mrs.  Coleridge  had  been  oonfined  ten  days )  < 
viously. 
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because  my  mind  has  been  busied  with  spec- 
ulations that  are  closely  connected  with  those 
pursuits  that  have  hitherto  constituted  your 
utility  and  importance ;  and,  ardently  as  I 
wish  you  success  on  the  stage,  1  yet  ca"nnot 
frame  myself  to  the  thought  that  you  should 
cease  to  appear  as  a  bold  moral  thinker.  I 
wish  you  to  write  a  book  on  the  power  of 
words,  and  the  processes  by  which  human 
feelings  form  affinities  with  them  ;  in  short, 
I  wish  you  to  philosophize  Home  Tooke's  sys- 
tem, and  to  solve  the  great  questions — whether 
there  be  reason  to  hold  that  an  action  bear- 
ing the  semblance  of  predesigning  conscious- 
iioss  mny  yet  be  simply  organic,  and  whether 
a  series  of  such  actions  are  possible,  and  close 
on  the  heels  of  this  question  would  follow 
the  old,  "  Is  logic  the  essence  of  thinking?  " 
— in  the  words,  "  Is  thinking  possible  within 
arbitrary  signs  ?  or  how  far  is  the  word  arbi- 
trary a  misnomer?  are  not  words,  etc.,  parts 
and  germinations  of  the  plant,  and  what  is 
the  law  of  their  growth  ?  "  In  something  of 
this  order  I  would  endeavor  to  destroy  the 
old  antithesis  of  words  and  things,  elevating, 
as  it  were,  words  into  things,  and  living 
things  too.  All  the  nonsense  of  vibrations, 
etc.,  you  would,  of  course,  dismiss. 

If  what  I  have  here  written  appear  nonsense 
to  you,  or  common  sense  in  a  harlequinade 
of  0M^7*e  expressions,  suspend  your  judgment 
tin  we  see  each  other.     Yours  sincerely, 
S.  T.  Coleridge. 

I  was  in  the  country  when  *'  Wallenstein  " 
was  published.  Longman  sent  me  down  half 
a  dozen — the  carriage  back  the  book  was 
not  worth. 

Monday,  Oct.  13,  1800. 

Dear  Godwin, — T  have  been  myself  too 
frequently  a  grievous  delinquent  in  the  arti- 
z\q  of  letter- writing  to  feel  any  inclination  to 
foproaeh  my  friends  when,  peradventure,  they 
have  been  long  silent.  But,  this  out  the 
[question,  I  did  not  expect  a  speedier  answer  ; 
for  I  had  anticipated  the  circumstances  which 
you  assign  as  the  causes  of  your  delay. 

An  attempt  to  finish  a  poem*  of  mine  for 
meertion  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Lyri- 
cal ballads"  has  thrown  me  so  fearfully  back 
'.n  my  bread  and  beef  occupations,  that  I 
shall  scarcely  be  able  to  justify  myself  in  put- 
ting you  to  the  expense  of  the  few  lines  which 

*  "  Christabel." 


j  I  may  be  able  to  scrawl  in  the  present  paper  ; 
j  but  some  parts  in  your  letter  interested  me 
j  deeply,  and  I  wished  to  tell  you  so.  First, 
then,  you  know  Kemble,  and  I  do  not.  But 
my  conjectural  judgments  concerning  his  char- 
acter lead  me  to  persuade  an  absolute  passive 
obedience  to  his  opinion,  and  this,  too,  be- 
cause I  would  leave  to  every  man  his  own 
trade.  Your  trade  has  been  in  the  present 
instance,  first  to  furnish  a  wise  pleasure  to 
your  fellow-beings  in  general,  and,  secondly, 
to  give  Mr.  Kemble  and  his  associates  the 
power  of  delighting  that  part  of  your  fellow- 
beings  assembled  in  a  theatre.  As  to  what 
relates  to  the  first  point,  I  should  be  sorry 
indeed  if  greater  men  than  Mr.  Kemble  could 
induce  you  to  alter  a  "but"  to  a  "yet" 
contrary  to  your  own  convictions.  Above  all 
things,  an  author  ought  to  be  sincere  to  the 
public ;  and,  when  William  Godwin  stands 
in  the  title-page,  it  implies  that  W.  G.  ap- 
proves that  which  follows.  Besides,  the  mind 
and  finer  feelings  are  blunted  by  such  obse- 
quiousness. But  in  the  theatre  it  is  Godwin 
and  Co.  ex  professo.  I  should  regard  it  in 
almost  the  same  light  as  if  I  had  written  a 
song  for  Haydn  to  compose  and  Mara  to  sing ; 
I  know,  indeed,  what  is  poetry,  but  I  do  not 
know  so  well  as  he  and  she  what  will  suit 
his  notes  or  her  voice  That  actors  and  man- 
agers are  often  wrong  is  true,  but  still  the 
trade  is  their  trade,  and  the  presumption  is 
in  favor  of  their  being  right.  For  the  press, 
1  should  wish  you  to  be  solicitously  nice  ;  be- 
cause you  are  to  exhibit  before  a  larger  and 
more  respectable  multitude  than  a  theatre 
presents  to  you,  and  in  a  new  part,  that  of  a 
poet  employing  his  philosophical  knowledge 
practically.  If  it  be  possible,  come,  there- 
fore, and  let  us  discuss  every  page  and  every 
line. 

Now  for  something  which,  I  would  fain 
believe,  is  still  more  important ;  namely,  the 
propriety  of  your  future  philosophical  specu- 
lations. As  to  your  fii'st  objection,  that  you 
are  a  logician,  let  me  say  that  your  habits 
are  analytic,  but  that  you  have  not  read 
enough  of  travels,  voyages,  and  biography — 
especially  men's  lives  of  themselves  ;  and  you 
have  too  soon  submitted  your  notions  to  other 
men'scensures  in  conversation.  A  man  should 
nurse  his  opinions  in  privacy  and  self-fond- 
ness for  a  long  time,  and  seek  for  sympathy 
and  love,  not  for  detection  or  censure.  Dis- 
miss, my  dear  fellow,  your  theory  af  collision 
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of  ideas,  and  take  up  that  of  mutual  propul- 
sion. I  wish  to  write  more,  and  state  to  you 
a  lucrative  job,  which  would,  I  think,  be  em- 
'  inently  serviceable  to  your  own  mind  and 
which  you  would  have  every  opportunity  of 
doing  here.  I  now  express  a  serious  wish 
that  you  would  come  and  look  out  for  a  house. 
Did  Stuart  remit  you  £10  on  ray  account? 

S.  T,  Coleridge. 

I  would  gladly  write  any  verses,  but  to  a 
prologue  or  epilogue  I  am  absolutely  incom- 
petent. 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1801. 

Dear  Godwin, — I  fear  your  tragedy  *  will 
find  me  in  a  very  unfit  state  of  mind  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  it.  I  have  been  during  the  last 
three  months  undergoing  a  process  of  intel- 
lectual exsiccation.  During  my  long  illness 
I  had  compelled  into  hours  of  delight  many 
a  sleepless  painful  hour  of  darkness  by  chas- 
ing down  metaphysical  game,  and  since  then 
I  have  continued  the  hunt,  till  I  find  myself, 
unaware,  at  the  root  of  pure  mathematics, 
and  up  that  tall  smooth  tree,  whose  few  poor 
branches  are  all  at  the  very  summit,  am  I 
climbing  by  pure  adhesive  strength  of  arms 
and  thighs,  still  slipping  down,  still  renew- 
ing my  ascent.  You  would  not  know  me  ! 
All  sounds  of  similitude  keep  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other  in  my  mind  that  I 
have  forgotten  how  to  make  a  rhyme.  I  look 
at  the  mountains  (that  visible  God  Almighty 
that  looks  in  at  all  my  windows) — I  look  at 
the  mountains  only  for  the  curves  of  their 
outlines ;  the  stars,  as  I  behold  them,  form 
themselves  into  triangles  ;  and  my  hands  are 
scarred  with  scratches  from  a  cat,  whose  back 
I  was  rubbing  in  the  dark  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  sparks  from  it  were  refrangible 
by  a  prism.  The  Poet  is  dead  in  me  ;  my 
imagination  (or  rather  the  somewhat  that 
had  been  imaginative)  lies  like  a  cold  snufi" 
on  the  circular  rim  of  a  brass  candlestick, 
without  even  a  stink  of  tallow  to  remind  you 
that  it  was  once  clothed  and  mitred  with 
flame.  That  is  past  by  !  I  was  once  a  volume 
of  gold  leaf,  rising  and  riding  on  every  breath 
of  fancy,  but  I  have  beaten  myself  back  into 
weight  and  density,  and  now  I  sink  in  quick- 
silver and  remain  squat  and  square  on  the 
earth  amid  the  hurricane  that  makes  oaks  and 
straws  join  in  one  dance,  fifty  yards  high  in 
the  element. 

*  I  think,  but  am  not  certain,  that  this  tragedy- 
was  entitled  "  Abbas." 


However  I  will  do  what  I  can.  Taste  and 
feeling  have  I  none,  but  what  I  have,  give  I 
unto  thee.  But  I  repeat  that  I  am  unfit  to 
decide  on  any  but  works  of  severe  logic. 

I  write  now  to  beg  that,  if  you  have  not 
sent  your  tragedy,  you  may  remember  to  send 
"Antonio  "  with  it,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen, 
and  likewise  my  Campbell's  "Pleasures  of 
Hope,"  which  Wordsworth  wishes  to  see. 

Have  you  seen  the  second  volume  of  the 
"  Lyrical  ballads,"  and  the  preface  prefixed 
tp  the  first?    I  should  judge  of  a  man's  heart 
and  intellect  precisely  according  to  the  de- 
gree and   intensity  of  the  admiration  with 
which  he  read   these   poems.     Perhaps,  it 
stead  of  heart,  I  should  have  said  taste.;  buj 
when  I  think  of  the  Brothers,  of  Ruth,  ai 
of  Michael,  I  recur  to  the  expression  and  am 
enforced  to  say  heart.    If  I  die,  and  the  book- 
sellers will  give  you  anything  for  my  life, 
be  sure  to  say,  "Wordsworth  descended  on 
him  like  the  FvoOv  aeavrov  from  heaven  ;  by 
showing  to  him  what   true  poetry  was,  h(. 
made   him   know   that  he   himself  was  n. 
poet." 

In  your  next  letter  you  will,  perhaps,  givt 
me  some  hints  respecting  your  prose  plans. 
God  bless  you  and 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 

Greta  Hall,  Keswick. 

P.  S.— What  is  a  fair  price — what  migl 
an  author  of  reputation  fairly  ask  from  a  bool 
seller — for  one  edition,  of  a  thousand  copic 
of  a  five-shilling  book? 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  settlement 
Davy  in  London.     I  hope  that  his  enchantin' 
manners  will  not  draw  too  many  idlers  abou 
him,  to  harass  and  vex  his  mornings. 

Greta  Hall,  Keswick. 

Dear  Godwin, — I'  have  had,  during  tb 
last  three  weeks,  such  numerous  interruptioc 
of  my  "  uninterrupted  rural  retirement,  "sue 
a  succession  of  visitors,  bath  indigenous  an 
exotic,  that  verily  I  wanted  both  the  tim 
and  the  composure  necessary  to  answer  you 
letter  of  the  first  of  June  ;  at  present  I  ai 
writing  to  you  from  my  bed.  For  in  con» 
quence  of  a  very  sudden  change  in  the  weathf 
from  intense  heat  to  a  raw  and  scathing  chil 
ness,  my  bodily  health  has  suffered  a  relap 
as  severe  as  it  was  unexpected  .  .   . 

I  have  not  yet  received  either  "  xlntonio. 
or  your  pamphlet,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Parr  ai 
the  Scotch  gentleman  *  (who  is  to  be  profess* 
*  Mackintosh. 
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of  morals  to  the  young  nabobs  at  Calcutta, 
with  an  establishment  of  £5,900  a  year!). 
Stuart  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  Fenwick's 
jeview  of  it  in  a  paper  called  the  Albion,  and 
Mr.  Longman  has  informed  mp  that,  by  your 
orders,  the  pamphlet  itself  has  been  left  for 
me  at  his  house.  The  extracts  which  I  saw 
pleased  me  much,  with  the  exception  of  the 
introduction,  which  is  incorrectly  and  clum- 
sily worded.  But,  indeed,  I  have  often  ob- 
served that,  whatever  you  write,  the  first 
page  is  always  the  worst  in  the  book.  I  wish 
tha't  instead  of  six  days  you  had  employed 
six  months,  and  instead  of  a  half-crown  pam- 
phlet, had  given  us  a  good  half-guinea  octavo. 
But  you  may  yet  do  this.  It  strikes  me  that, 
both  in  this  work  and  in  the  second  edition 
of  the  "  Political  Justice,"  your  retractations 
have  been  more  injudicious  than  the  asser- 
tions or  dogmas  retracted.  But  this  is  no  fit 
subject  for  a  mere  letter.  If  I  had  time, 
which  I  have  not,  I  would  write  two  or  three 
sheets  for  your  sole  inspection  entitled  "  His- 
tory of  the  Errors  and  Blunders  of  the  Liter- 
ary Jiife  of  William  Godwin."  To  the  world 
it  would  appear  a  paradox  to  say  that  you 
are  at  all  too  persuadable  ;  but  you  yourself 
know  it  to  be  the  truth. 

I  shall  send  back  your  manuscript  on  Fri- 
day, with  my  criticisms.  You  say  in  your 
last,  "  How  I  wish  you  were  here  !  "  When 
I  see  how  little  I  have  written  of  what  \ 
could  have  talked,  I  feel  with  you  that  a  let- 
ter is  but  "  a  mockery  "  to  a  full  and  ardent 
mind.  In  truth,  I  feel  this  so  forcibly  that, 
if  I  could  be  certain  that  I  should  remain  in 
this  country,  I  should  press  you  to  come 
down,  and  finish  the  whole  in  my  house. 
But,  if  I  can  by  any  means  raise  the  moneys, 
I  shall  go  in  the  first  vessel  that  leaves  Liver- 
pool for  the  Azores  (St.  Michael's,  to  wit), 
and  these  sail  at  the  end  of  July.  Unless  I 
can  escape  one  English  winter  and  spring,  I 
have  not  any  rational  prospect  of  recovery. 
You  "  cannot  help  regarding  uninterrupted 
rural  retirement  as  a  principal  cause  "  of  my 
ill-health .  My  ill-health  commenced  at  Liver- 
pool, in  the  shape  of  blood-shot  eyes  and 
swollen  eyelids,  while  I  was  in  the  daily  habit 
of  visiting  the  Liverpool  literati — these,  on 
my  settling  at  Keswick,  were  followed  by 
large  boils  in  my  neck  and  shoulders  ;  these, 
by  a  violent  rheumatic  fever  ;  this,  by  a  dis- 
tressing and  tedious  hydrocele;  and,  since 
then,  by  irregular  gout,  which  promises  at 


this  moment  to  ripen  into  a  legitimate  fit. 
What  uninterrupted  rural  retirement  can 
have  had  to  do  in  the  production  of  these 
outward  and  visible  evils,  I  cannot  guess ; 
what  share  it  has  had  in  consoling  me 
under  them,  I  know  with  a  tranquil  mind 
and  feel  with  a  grateful  heart.  Oh  that 
you  had  now  before  your  eyes  the  delicious 
picture  of  lake  and  river  and  bridge  and 
cottage  and  spacious  field  with  its  pathway, 
and  woody  hill  with  its  spring  verdure,  and 
mountain  with  the  snow  yet  lingering  in  fan- 
tastic patches  upon  it,  even  the  same  which 
I  had  from  my  sick-bed,  even  without  raising 
my  head  from  the  pillow  !  0  God  !  all  but 
dear  and  lovely  things  seemed  to  be  known 
to  my  imagination  only  as  words  ;  even  the 
forms  which  struck  terror  into  me  in  my  fe- 
ver-dreams were  still  forms  of  beauty.  Be- 
fore my  last  seizure  I  bent  down  to  pick  some- 
thing from  the  ground,  and  when  I  raised  my 
head,  I  said  to  Miss  Wordsworth,  "I  am 
sure,  Rotha,  that  I  am  going  to  be  ill ;  "  for 
as  I  bent  my  head  there  came  a  distinct, 
vivid  spectrum  upon  my  eyes  ;  it  was  one  lit- 
tle picture, — a  rock,  with  birches  and  ferns  on 
it,  a  cottage  backed  by  it,  and  a  small  stream. 
Were  I  a  painter,  I  would  give  an  outward 
existence  to  this,  but  it  will  always  live  in 
my  memory. 

By  the  by,  our  rural  retirement  has  been 
honored  by  the  company  of  Mr.  Sharp  and 
the  poet  Rogers  ;  the  latter,  though  not  & 
man  of  very  vigorous  intellect,  won  a  good 
deal  both  on  myself  and  Wordsworth  ;  for 
what  he  said  evidently  came  from  his  own 
feelings,  and  was  the  result  of  his  own  ob- 
servation. 

My  love  to  your  dear  little  ones.  I  begin 
to  feel  my  knee  preparing  to  make  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  Lady  Arthritis.  Go  J 
bless  you  and  S.  T.  Coleridge. 

Tuesday  Evening,  June  28,  1801. 

Satubday  Night,  June  4,  1803. 
Greta  Hall,  Keswick. 
My  dear  Godwin, — I  trust  that  my  dear 
friend,  C.  Lamb,  will  have  informed  you  how 
seriously  ill  I  have  been.  I  arrived  at  Kes- 
wick on  Good  Friday,  caught  the  influenza, 
have  struggled  on  in  a  series  of  convalescence 
and  relapse,  the  disease  still  assuming  new 
shapes  and  symptoms  ;  and,  though  I  am  cer- 
tainly better  than  at  any  former  period  of  the 
disease,  and  more  steadily  convalescent,  yet 
it  is  not  mere  low  spirits  that  makes  me  doubt 
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whether  I  shall  ever  wholly   surmount  the 
effects  of  it.     I   owe,  then,  explanation   to 
you  ;  for  I  quitted  town,  with  strong  feelings 
of  affectionate   esteem   toward   you,   and  a 
firm  resolution  to  write  to  you  within  a  short 
time  after  my  arrival  at  my  home.     During 
my  illness  I  was  exceedingly  affected  by  the 
thought  that  month   had  glided  away  after 
month,  and  year  after  year,  and   still   had 
found  and  left  me  only  'preparing  for  the  ex- 
periments which  are  to  ascertain  whether  the 
hopes  of  those  who  have  hoped  proudly  of 
me  have  been  auspicious  omens  or  mere  delu- 
eions  ;  and  the  anxiety  to  realize  something, 
and  finish  something,  has,  no  doubt,  in  some 
measure  retas-ded  my  recovery.     I  am  now, 
however,  ready  to   go  to  the  press  with  a 
work  which  I  consider  as  introductory  to  a 
system,  though  to  the  public  it  will  appear 
altogether  a  thing  by  itself.     I  write  now  to. 
ask  your  advice  respecting  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  its  publication,  and  the  choice  of  a 
publisher.     I  entitle  it  "  Organum  Vere  Or- 
ganum,  or  an  Instrument  of  Practical  Reason- 
ing in  the  Business  of  Real  Life  ;  "  to  which 
will  be  prefixed,  1.  A  familiar  introduction 
to  the  common  system  of  Logic  ;  namely,  that 
of  Aristotle  and  the  Schools.     2.  A  concise 
and  simple,  yet  full  statement  of  the  Aristote- 
lian Logic,  with  reference  annexed   to   the 
authors,  and  the  name  and  page  of  the  work 
to  which  each  part  may  be  traced,  so  that 
it  may  be  at  once  seen  what  is  Aristotle's, 
what  Porphyry's,  what  the  addition  of  the 
Greek  Commentators,  and  what  of  the  School- 
men.    3.  An  outline  of  the  History  of  Logic 
in   general.     1st  Chapter.     The   Origin   of 
Philosophy  in  general,  and  of  Logic  spedatim. 
2d  Chap.  Of  the  Eleatic  and  Megaric  Logic. 
3d  Chap.  Of  the  Platonic  Logic.     4th  Chap. 
Of  Aristotle,   containing  a  fair  account  of 
the  Opyavov — of  which  Dr.  Reid,  in  "Kaimes' 
Sketches  of  Man,"  has  given  a  most  false, 
and  not  only  erroneous,  but  calumnious  state- 
ment— in  as  far  as  the  account  had  not  been 
anticipated  in  the  second  part  of  my  work ; 
namely,  the  concise  and  simple,  yet  full,  etc., 
etc.    5th  Chap.    A  philosophical  examination 
of  the  truth  and  of  the  value  of  the  Aristote- 
lian System  of  Logic,  including  all  the  after- 
additions  to  it.     6th  Chap.    On  the  charac- 
teristic merits  and  demerits  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato   as   philosophers   in  general,   and   an 
attempt   to    explain    the  fact  of   the    vast 


influence  of   the    former  during    so  many   subject :  would  you  haye  me  to  offer  it  to  the 


ages  ;  and  of  the  influence  of  Plato's  works 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  and 
on  the  Reformation.  7th  Chap.  Raymund 
Lully.  8th  Chap.  Peter  Ramus.  9th  Chap. 
Lord  Bacon,  or  the  Verulamian  Logic.  10th 
Chap.  Examination  of  the  same,  and  com- 
parison of  it  with  the  Logic  of  Plato  (in 
which  I  attempt  to  make  it  probable  that, 
though  considered  by  Bacon  himself  as  the 
antithesis  and  the  antidote  of  Plato,  it  mbond 
fide  the  same,  and  that  Plato  has  been  mis^ 
understood).  10th  Chap.  Descartes.  11th 
Chap.  Condillac,  and  a  philosophical  exami- 
nation of  his  logic,  i.  e.,  the  logic  which  he 
basely  purloined  from  Hartley.  Then  follows 
my  own  Organum  Vere  Organum,  which 
consists  of  an  EvorT^/ca  of  all  possible  modes  of 
true,  probable,  and  false  reasoning,  arranged 
philosophically,  i.  e.,  on  a  strict  analysis  of 
those  operations  and  passions  of  the  mind  in 
which  they  originate,  or  by  which  they  act ; 
with  one  or  more  striking  instances  annexed 
to  each,  from  authors  of  high  estimation,  and 
to  each  instance  of  false  reasoning,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  sophistry  is  to  be  detepted, 
and  the  words  in  which  it  may  be  exposed. 

The  whole  will  conclude  with  considerations 
of  the  value  of  the  work,  or  its  practical  util- 
ity in  scientific  investigations  (especially  the 
first  part,  which  contains  the  strictly  demon- 
strative reasonings,  and  the  analysis  of  all 
the  acts  and  passions  of  the  mind  which  may 
be  employed  to  the  discovery  of  truth)  in  the 
arts  of  healing,  especially  in  those  parts  that 
contain  a  catalogue,  etc.,  of  probable  reason- 
ing; lastly,  to  the  senate,  the   pulpit,  and 
our   law   courts,  to  whom   the  whole — but 
especially  the  latter  three-fourths  of  the  work, 
on  the  probable  and  the  false — will  be  useful, 
and  partly  instructive,  how  to  form  a  com- 
monplace book  by  the  aid  of  the  instrument, 
so  as  to  read  with  practical  advantage,  and 
(supposing  average  talents)  to  insure  a  facil- 
ity and  rapidity  in  proving  and  in  computing. 
I  have  thus  amply  detailed  the  contents  of 
my  work,  which  have  not  been  the  labor  of 
one   year  or  two,  but  the  result   of  many 
years'  meditations,  and  of  very  various  read- 
ing.    The  size  of  the  work  will,  printed  at 
thirty  lines  a  page,  form  one  volume  octavo, 
five  hundred  pages  to  the  volume ;  and  I 
shall  be  ready  with  the  first  half  of  the  work 
for  the  printer  at  a  fortnight's  notice.     Now, 
my  dear  friend,  give  me  your  thoughts  on  the 
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preface  to  his  '  Moral  and  l\)litical  Philoso- 
phy ']  more  original  thinking  and  observation 
upon  the  several  subjects  he  has  taken  in  hand 
than  in  any  other,  not  to  say  in  all  others 
put  together.  His  talent  also  for  illustration 
is  unrivalled.  But  his  thoughts  are  diffused 
through  along,  various,  and  irregular  work." 
And  a  friend  of  mine,  every  way  calculated 
by  his  taste  and  private  studies  for  such  a 
work,*  is  willing  to  abridge  and  systematize 
that  work  from  eight  to  two  volumes,  in  the 
words  of  Paley,  "  to  dispose  into  method,  to 
collect  into  heads  and  articles,  and  to  exhibit 
in  more  compact  and  tangible  masses,  what 
in  that  otherwise  excellent  performaince  is 
spread  over  too  much  surface."  I  would 
prefix  to  it  an  essay  containing  tlie  whole 
substance  of  the  first  volume  of  Hartley  ;  en- 
tirely defecated  from  all  the  corpuscular  hy- 
pothesis, with  more  illustrations.  I  give  my 
name  to  the  essay.  Likewise  I  will  revise 
every  sheet  of  the  abridgment.  I  should 
think  the  character  of  the  work,  and  the 
above  quotations  from  so  high  an  authority 
(with  the  present  public,  I  mean)  as  Paley, 
would  insure  its  success.  If  you  will  read  or 
transcribe,  and  send  this  to  Mr.  Phillips,  or 
to  any  other  publisher  (Longman  and  Rees 
excepted) ,  you  would  greatly  oblige  me  ;  that 
is  to  say,  my  dear  Godwin,  you  would  essen- 
tially serve  a  young  man  of  profound  genius 
and  original  mind,  who  wishes  to  get  his 
Sabine  subsistence  by  some  employment  from 
the  booksellers,  while  he  is  employing  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time  in  nursing  up  his  genius 
for  the  destiny  which  he  believes  appurtenant 
to  it.  "  Qui  cito  facit,  bis  facit."  Impose 
any  task  on  me  in  return. 

Friday,  July  10, 1803.    ' 
Greta  Hall. 

My  dear  Godwin, — Your  letter  has  this 
moment  reached  me,  and  found  me  writing 
for  Stuart,  to  whom  I  am  under  a  positive  en- 
gagement to  produce  three  essays  by  the  be- 
ginning of  next  week.'  To  promise,  there- 
fore, to  do  Avhat  I  could  not  do  would  be  worse 
than  idle  ;  and  to  attempt  to  do  what  I  could 
not  do  well,  from  distraction  of  mind,  would 
be  trifling  with  my  time  and  your  patience. 
If  I  could  convey  to  you  any  tolerably  dis- 
tinct notion  of  the  state  of  my  spirits  of  late, 
and  the  train  or  the  sort  of  my  ideas  conso- 
quent  on  that  state,  you  would  feel  instantly 

*  Hazlitt.    The  abridgment  was  made  and  pub- 


booksellers,  or ,  by  the  assistance  of  my  friends, 
print  and  publish  on  my  own  account?  If 
the  former,  would  you  advise  me  to  sell  the 
copyright  at  once,  or  only  one  or  more  edi- 
tions ?  Can  you  give  me  a  general  notion 
what  terms  I  have  a  right  to  insist  on  in  ei- 
:her  case  ?  And,  lastly,  to  whom  would  you 
idvise  me  to  apply?  Phillips  is  a  pushing 
nan,  and  a  book  is  sure  to  have  fair  play  if 
t  be  his  property ;  and  it  could  not  be  other 
;lKin  pleasant  to  me  to  have  the  same  publisher 
vvith  yourself,  but — •  Now  if  there  be  any- 
•hing  of  impatience,  that  whether  truth  and 
ustice  ought  to  follow  that  "  ^,"  you  will 
nform  me.  It  is  not  my  habit  to  go  to  work 
io  seriously  about  matters  of  pecuniary  busi- 
lera  ;  but  my  ill-health  makes  my  life  more 
ban  ordinarily  uncertain,  and  I  have  a  wife 
md  three  little  ones.  If  your  judgment  leads 
;ou  to  advise  me  to  offer  it  to  Phillips,  would 
;ou  take  the  trouble  of  talking  with  him  on 
he  subject,  and  give  him  your  real  opinion, 
vhatever  it  may  be,  of  the  work  and  of  the 
lowers  of  the  author  ? 

When  this  book  is  fairly  off  my  bands,  I 

hall,  if  I  live  and  have  sufficient  health,  set 

eriously  to  work  in  arranging  what  I  have 

Iready  written,  and  in  pushing  forward  my 

tudies  and  my  investigations  relative  to  the 

mne  scibile  of  human  nature — what  we  are, 

nd  how  we  become  what  we  are  ;  so  as  to 

olve  the  two  grand   problems — how,  being 

cted  upon,  we  shall  act ;  how,  acting,  we 

hall  be  acted  upon.     But  between  me  and 

his  work  there  may  be  death. 

I  hope  your  wife  and  little  ones  are  well. 

have  had  a  sick  family     At  one  time  every 

ndividual  —  master,  mistress,  children,  and 

ervants — were  all  laid  up  in   bed,  and   we 

rere  waited  on  by  persons  hired   from  the 

oven  for  the  week.     But  now  all  are  well,  I 

nly  excepted.     If  you  find  my  paper  smell 

r  my  style  savor  of  scholastic  quiddity,  you 

luet  attribute  it  to  the  infectious  quality  of 

'ic  folio  on  which  I  am  ;  writing  namely, 

Scotus  Erigena  de  Divisione  Naturae,"  the 

n-erunner,  by  some  centuries,  of  the  school- 

'■'-■n.     I  cherish  all  kinds  of  honorable  feel- 

gs  toward  you  :  and  I  am,  dear  Godwin, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 


You  know  the  high  character  and  present 
•arcity  of  "  Tucker's  Light  of  Nature."  "  I 
ave  found  in  this  writer  [says  Paley,  in  his  |  lished  iu  1807. 
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that  my  non-performance  of  the  promise  is 
matter  of  regret  with  me  indeed,  but  not  of 
compunction.  It  was  my  fall  intention  to 
have  prepared  immediately  a  second  volume 
of  poems  for  the  press ;  but,  though  the 
poems  are  all  either  written  or  composed,  ex- 
cepting only  the  conclusion  of  one  poem 
(equal  to  four  days'  common  work)  and  a 
few  corrections,  and  though  I  had  the  most 
pressing  motives  for  sending  them  off,  yet,  af- 
ter many  attempts,  I  was  obliged  to  give  up 
the  very  hope — the  attempts  acted  so  perni- 
ciously on  my  disorder. 

Wordsworth,  too,  wished,  and  in  a  very 
particular  manner  expressed  the  wish  that  I 
should  write  to  him  at  large  on  a  poetic  sub- 
ject, which  he  has  at  present 5?/i  wa/Zeoarcfen- 
te7n  et  ignitum.  I  made  the  attempt ;  but  I 
could  not  command  my  recollections.  It 
seemed  a  dream  that  I  had  ever  thought  on 
poetry,  or  had  ever  written  it,  so  remote  were 
my  trains  of  ideas  from  composition  or  criti- 
cism on  composition.  These  two  instances  will, 
in  some  manaer,  explain  my  non-perform- 
ance ;  but  indeed  I  have  been  very  ill,  and 
that  I  have  done  anything  in  any  way  is  a  sub- 
ject of  wonder  to  myself,  and  of  no  causeless 
self-complacency.  Yet  I  am  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing which  may  convince  you  of  my  sincerity 
by  zeal :  and,  if  you  think  that  it  will  be  of  any 
service  to  you,  I  will  send  down  for  the  work  ; 
I  will  instantly  give  it  a  perusal  con  amore ; 
and  partly  by  my  reverential  love  of  Chau- 
cer,* and  partly  from  my  affectionate  esteem 
for  his  biographer  (the  summer,  too,  bring- 
ing increase  of  health  with  it),  1  doubt  not 
that  my  old  mind  will  recur  to  me;  and  I  will 
forthwith  write  a  series  of  letters,  containing 
a  critique  on  Chaucer,  and  on  the  "  Life  of 
Chaucer,"  by  W.  Godwin,  and  publish  them 
with  my  name,  either  at  once  in  a  small  vol- 
ume, or  in  the  Morning  Post  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  republish  them  afterward. 

The  great  thing  to  be  done  is  to  present 
Chaucer  stripped  of  all  his  adventitious  mat- 
ter, his  translations,  etc.;  to  analyze  his  own 
real  productions,  to  deduce  his  province  and 
his  rank  ;  then  to  compare  him  with  his  con- 
temporaries, or  with  immediate  prede-  and 
suc-cessors,  first  as  an  Englishman,  and  sec- 
ondly as  a  European  ;  then  with  Spenser  and 

*  I  take  unceasing  delight  in  Chauoor.  His  manly 
cheerfulness  is  especially  delicious  to  me  in  my  old 
ago.  How  exquisitely  tender  ho  is,  and  yet  how 
perfectly  free  from  the  least  touch  of  sickly  melan- 
choly or  morbid  drooping. — Table  Talk,  p.  310. 


with  Shakspeare,  between  whom  he  seems  to 
stand  midway,  with,  however,  a  manner  of  his 
own  which  belongs  to  neither,  with  a  manner 
and  an  excellence  ;  lastly,  to  compare  Dante 
and  Chaucer,  and  inclusively  Spenser  and 
Shakspeare,  with  the  ancients,  to  abstract  the 
characteristic  differences,  and  to  develop  the 
causes  of  such  differences.  (For  instance,  in 
all  the  writings  of  the  ancients  I  recollect 
nothing  that,  strictly  examined,  can  be  called 
humor ;  yet  Chaucer  abounds  with  it  and 
Dante,  too,  though  in  a  very  different  way. 
Thus,  too,  the  passion  for  personifications  and, 
mejudice,  strong,  sharp,  practical  good  sense, 
which  I  feel  to  constitute  a  strikingly  charac- 
teristic difference  in  favor  of  the/eMfiaZ  poets.) 
As  to  information,  I  could  give  you  a  critical 
sketch  of  poems  written  by  contemporaries 
of  Chaucer,  in  Germany ;  an  epic  to  com- 
pare with  his  "  Palamon,"  and  tales  with  his 
"Tales,"  descriptive  and  fanciful  poems  with 
those  of  the  same  kind  in  our  own  poet.  In 
short,  a  Life  of  Chaucer  ought,  in  the  work 
itself,  and  in  the  appendices  of  the  work,  to 
make  the  poet  explain  his  age,  and  to  make 
the  age  both  explain  the  poet,  and  evince  the 
superiority  of  the  poet  over  his  age.  I  think 
that  the  publication  of  such  a  work  would  do 
your  work  some  little  service,  in  more  ways 
than  one.  It  would  occasion,  necessarily,  a 
double  review  of  it  in  all  the  Reviews  ;  and 
there  is  a  large  class  of  fashionable  men  who 
have  been  pleased  of  late  to  take  me  into  higbl 
favor,  and  among  whom  even  my  name  might 
have  some  influence,  and  my  praises  of  you 
some  weight.  But  let  me  hear  from  you  on 
the  subject. 

Now  for  my  own  business.  As  soon  as 
you  possibly  can  do  something  respecting  the 
abridgment  of  "Tucker,"  *  do  so  ;  you  will, 
on  my  honor,  be  doing  good,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word !  Of  course  I  cannot  wish  you 
to  do  anything  till  after  the  24th,  unless  it 
should  be  put  in  your  way  to  read  that  part 
of  the  letter  to  Phillips. 

As  to  my  own  work,  let  me  correct  one  or 
two  conceptions  of  youra  respecting  it.  I 
could,  no  doubt,  induce  my  friends  to  pub- 
lish the  work  for  me  ;  but  I  am  possessed  of 
facts  that  deter  me.  I  know  that  the  book- 
sellers not  only  do  not  encourage,  but  that  they 
use  unjustifiable  artifices  to  injure,  works  pub- 
lished on  the  authors'  own  account.    It  never 

*  Godwin  exerted  himself  actively  in  the  matter, 
as  appears  by  the  correspondence  of  Charles  Lamb. 
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l&swered,  as  far  as.  I  can  find,  in  any  in- 
stance. And  even  the  sale  of  a  first  edition 
is  not  without  objections  on  this  score  ;  to 
this,  however,  I  should  certainly  adhere,  and 
it  is  my  resolution.  But  I  must  do  some- 
thing immediately.  Now,  if  I  knew  that  any 
bookseller  would  purchase  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  as  numerous  as  he  pleased,  I  should 
put  the  work  out  of  hand  at  once,  toius  in  illo. 
But  it  was  never  my  intention  to  send  one  sin- 
gle sheet  to  the  press  till  the  whole  was  bond 
fide  ready  for  the  printer — that  is  both  writ- 
ten, and  fairly  written.  The  work  is  half 
written  out,  and  the  materials  of  the  other 
half  are  all  in  paper,  or  rather  on  papers.  I 
should  not  expect  one  farthing  till  the  work 
was  delivered  entire  ;  and  1  would  deliver  it 
at  once,  if  it  were  wished.  But  if  I  cannot 
engage  with  a  bookseller  for  this,  I  must  do 
something  q\qq  first,  which  I  should  be  sorry 
for.  Your  division  of  the  sorts  of  works  ac- 
ceptable to  booksellers  is  just,  and  what  has 
been  always  my  own  notion  or  rather  knowl- 
edge ;  but,  though  I  detailed  the  whole  of 
the  contents  of  my  work  so  fully  to  you,  I  did 
not  mean  to  lay  any  stress  with  the  bookseller 
on  the  first  half,  but  simply  state  it  as  pre- 
ceded by  a  familiar  introduction,  and  critical 
history  of  logic.  On  the  work  itself  I  meant 
to  lay  all  the  stress,  as  a  work  really  in  re- 
quest, and  non-existent,  either  well  or  ill 
done,  and  to  put  the  work  in  the  same  class 
with  "  Guthrie,"  and  books  of  practical  in- 
struction—  for  the  universities,  classes  of 
scholars,  lawyers,  etc. ,  etc.  Its  profitable  sale 
will  greatly  depend  on  the  pushing  of  the 
booksellers,  and  on  its  being  considered  as  a 
•practical  book,  Organum  vere  Organum,  a 
book  by  which  the  reader  is  to  acquire  not 
only  knowledge,  but  likewise  power.  I  fear 
that  it  may  extend  to  seven  hundred  pages  ; 
and  would  it  be  better  to  publish  the  Intro- 
duction of  History  separately,  either  after 
or  before?  God  bless  you,  and  all  belonging 
to  you,  and  your  Chaucer.  All  happiness  to 
you  and  your  wife. 

Ever  yours, 

S.  T.  C. 
P.  S.     If  you  read  to  Phillips  any  part  of 
my  letter  respecting  my  own  work,  or  rather 
detailed  it  to  him,  you  would  lay  all  the 
stress  on  the  practical. 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1811. 
Dear  Godwin, — Mr.  Grattan  did  me  the 


honor  of  calling  on  me,  and  leaving  his  card, 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  unfortunately  a  few 
minutes  after  I  had  gone  out — and  I  am  so 
unwell,  that  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  re- 
turn the  call  to-day,  as  I  had  intended,  though 
it  is  a  grief  even  for  a  brace  of  days  to  appear 
insensible  of  so  much  kindness  and  condescen- 
sion.    But  what  need  has  Grattan  of  pride? 

**  Ha  d'  uopo  solo 
Mendicar  dall'  orgoglio  onore  e  stima, 
Chi  senza  lui.di  vilipendio  e  degno." 

— Chiabrera.    ^ 

I  half  caught  from  Lamb  that  you  had 
written  to  Wordsworth,  with  a  wish  that  he 
should  versify  some  tale  or  other,  and  that 
Wordsworth  had  declined  it.  I  told  dear 
Miss  Lamb  that  I  had  formed  a  complete  plan 
of  a  poem,  with  little  plates  for  children,  the 
first  thought,  but  that  alone,  taken  from  Ges- 
ner's  "  First  Mariner  ;  "  and  this  thought,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  was  not  an  invention 
of  Gesner's.  It  is  this  :  that  in  early  times, 
in  some  island  or  part  of  the  Continent,  the 
ocean  had  washed  in,  overflowing  a  vast  plain 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  thereby  insu- 
laiing  one  small  promontory  or  cape  of  high 
land,  on  which  was  a  cottage,  containing  a 
man  and  his  wife,  and  an  infant  daughter. 
This  is  the  one  thought ;  all  that  Gesner  has 
made  out  of  it  (and  I  once  translated  into 
blank  verse  about  half  of  the  poem,  but  gave 
it  up  under  the  influence  of  a  double  disgust, 
moral  and  poetical)  I  have  rejected ;  and, 
strictly  speaking,  the  tale  in  all  its  parts,  that 
one  idea  excepted,  would  be  original.  The 
tale  will  contain  the  curse,  the  occasions,  the 
process,  with  all  its  failures  and  ultimate 
success,  of  the  construction  of  the  first  boat, 
and  of  the  undertaking  of  the  first  naval  ex- 
pedition. Now,  supposing  you  liked  the  idea 
(I  address  you  and  Mrs.  G.,  and  as  commer- 
ciants,  not  you  as  the  philosopher  who  gave 
us  the  first  system  in  England  that  ever  dared 
reveal  at  full  that  most  important  of  all  im- 
portant truths,  that  morality  might  be  built 
on  its  own  foundation,  like  a  castle  builtyrom 
the  rock  and  on  the  rock,  with  religion  for 
the  ornaments  and  completion  of  its  roof  and 
upper  stories — nor  as  the  critic  who,  in  the 
life  of  Chaucer,  has  given  us,  if  not  principles 
of  (esthetic  or  taste,  yet  more  and  better  data 
for  principles  than  had  hitherto  existed  in  our 
language) — if  (we  pulling  like  two  friendly 
tradesmen  together,  for  you  and  your  wife 
must  be  one  flesh,  and  I  trust  are  one  heart) 
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you  approve  of  the  plan,  the  next  question 
is,  Whether  it  should  be  written  in  prose  or  in 
verse,  and  if  the  latter,  in  what  metre — stan- 
zas, or  eight-syllable  iambics  with  rhymes 
(for  in  rhyme  it  must  be) ,  now  in  couplets 
and  now  in  quatrains,  in  the  manner  of 
Cooper's  admirable  translation  of  the  "  Vert- 
Vert  "  of  Gresset.     (N.  B.  not  Cowper.) 

Another  thought  has  struck  me  within  the 
last  month,  of  a  school-book  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  of  Lives  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch 
— not,  indeed,  of  comparing  and  coupling 
Greek  with  Roman,  Dion  with  Brutus,  and 
Cato  with  Aristides,  of  placing  ancient  and 
modern  together  :  Numa  with  Alfred,  Cicero 
with  Bacon,  Hannibal  with  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  and  Julius  Caesar  with  Buonaparte — or 
what  perhaps  might  be  at  once  more  interesting 
and  more  instructive,  a  series  of  lives,  from 
Moses  to  Buonaparte,  of  all  those  great  men, 
who  in  states  or  in  the  mind  of  man  had  pro- 
duced great  revolutions,  the  eifects  of  which 
still  remain,  and  are  mpre  or  less  distant 
causes  of  the  present  state  of  the  world. 

1  remain,  with  unfeigned  and  affectionate 
esteem, 

Yours,  dear  Godwin, 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 

[Godwin  replied  to  Coleridge's  letter  as 
follows :] — 

ALA.RCH  27, 1811. 

Dear  Coleridge, — I  am  much  gratified  by 
your  yesterday's  letter,  as  I  shall  always  be 
by  every  approach  to  a  coincidence  of  senti- 
ment on  the  part  of  a  man  of  your  originality 
and  learning.  I  published  my  sentiments  re- 
specting the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  hu- 
man species,  from  a  heart  filled  with  a  sincere 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  tenets  I  deliv- 
ered, and  which  was  no  longer  able  to  keep 
them  pent  up  within  itself;  and  it  gives  me  a 
pain  which  few  men  can  comprehend,  when 
I  see  such  persons  as  Sauthey  *  and  others 
who,  I  am  told,  are  also  honest  and  philan- 
thropical,  treat  my  efforts  not  only  with  dis- 
dain, but  with  something  like  abhorrence. 
Thank  God !  I  have  never  had  the  persua- 
sion as  to  the  singleness  of  heart  of  that  man, 
with  which  you  have  been  impressed  ;  other- 
w'ise  nothing  can  be  more  disheartening  than 
to  see  the  few,  who  are  able,  and  ought  to  be 
willing,  to  co-operate  for  general  good,  doing 

*  Southey's  dislike  of  Godwin  was  to  a  great  ex- 
tent personal.  He  never  forgave  bis  second  mar- 
riage. 


their  utmost  to  destroy  their  kind.  Indeed, 
I  am  convinced  that  (separately  from  the  un- 
controllable hostility  of  fighting  religious 
creeds)  this  cannot  be  ;  and  of  consequence, 
that  the  man  who  does  not  understand  me 
and  my  intentions  wants  the  chord  in  his 
own  bosom,  which  (if  it  existed)  could  not 
fail  to  vibrate  in  unison  with  mine. 

I  like  exceedingly  the  plan  you  have 
sketched  of  a  first  mariner.  Mrs.  Godwin 
and  I  have  read  it  together  ;  and  she  has  no 
other  fear  respecting  it,  but  lest  you  should 
take  it  in  too  high  a  key,  and  put  into  it  the 
metaphysics  and  abstrusenesses  in  which  you 
are  so  eminently  at  home.  There  should  not 
be  a  sentence — not  even  a  line — in  a  book  in- 
tended for  children,  of  which  a  child  might 
not  fairly  be  expected  to  conceive  an  idea.  In 
answer  to  your  queries  of  the  form,  I  conceive 
a  short  essay,  which  is  to  be  illustrated  with 
various  plates,  ought  to  be. in  verse  ;  further 
than  this  I  dare  not  go  ;  I  think  the  author 
who  does  not  consult  his  own  genius  unshac- 
kled, and  inquire  within  himself  what  style 
and  what  scheme  of  harmony  most  naturally 
springs  out  of  his  conceptions,  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  do  well. 

I  am  bound  to  add,  that  the  encouragement 
which  my  limited  means  and  infant  trade  al- 
low me  to  afibrd  to  intellectual  application 
and  industry,  would,  I  am  afraid,  be  wholly 
beneath  your  attention.  If  love  and  a  crust 
would  tempt  you  to  co-operate  in  my  little 
scheme  for  refining  and  elevating  the  circle 
of  juvenile  studies,  it  is  well,  but 

"  If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes  I  " 

Such  as  I  have  (and  I  will  not  absolutely  say, 
with  the  Apostles,  "  silver  and  gold  have  I 
none  ")  I  tender  unto  you. 

Mrs.  Godwin   desires  me   to   express   the 
great  pleasure  with  which  she  read  your  let- 
ter, and  her  best  wishes  in  your  favor. 
I  remain,  with  great  regard. 
Yours, 

W.  Godwin- 
Friday  Morning,  March  29,  1811. 
Dear  Godwin, — My  chief  motive  in  un- 
dertaking "  The  First  Mariner  "  is  merely  to 
weave  a  few  tendrils  around  your  destined 
walking-stick,  which,  like  those  of  the  wood- 
I  bine  (that,  serpent-like  climbing  up,  and  with 
tight  spires  embossing  the  straight  hazel,  re- 
1  wards  the  lucky  schoolboy's   search   in  the 
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winter  copse)  may  remain  on  it,  when  the 
woodbine,  root  and  branch,  lies  trampled  in 
the  earth.  I  shall  consider  the  work  as  a 
small  plot  of  ground  given  up  to  you,  to  be 
sown  at  your  own  hazard  with  your  own  seed 
(gold-grainfi  would  have  been  but  a  bad  saw, 
and  besides  have  spoilt  the  metaphor).  If 
the  increase  should  more  than  repay  your 
risk  and  labor,  why  then  let  me  be  one  of 
your  guests  at  Hendcot  House.  Your  last 
letter  impressed  and  affected  me  strongly. 
Ere  I  had  yet  read  or  seen  your  works,  I,  at 
Southey's  recommendation,  wrote  a  sonnet  in 
praise  of  the  author.  When  I  had  read  them, 
religious  bigotry,  the  but  not  half-understand- 
ing your  principles,  and  the  not  half-under- 
standing my  own,  combined  to  render  me  a 
warm  and  boisterous  anti-Godwinist.  But 
my  warfare  was  open  ;  my  unfelt  and  harm- 
less blows  aimed  at  an  abstraction  I  had  chris- 
tened with  your  name  ;  and  at  that  time,  if 
not  in  the  world's  favor,  you  were  among  the 
captains  and  chief  men  in  its  admiration. — I 
became  your  acquaintance,  when  more  years 
had  brought  somewhat  more  temper  and  tol- 
erance ;  but  I  distinctly  remember  that  the 
first  turn  in  my  mind  toward  you,  the  first 
movements  of  a  juster  appreciation  of  your 
merits,  was  occasioned  by  my  disgust  at  the 
altered  tone  of  language  of  many  whom  I  had 
long  known  as  your  admirers  and  disciples — 
some  of  them,  too,  men  who  had  made  them- 
selves a  sort  of  reputation  in  minor  circles 
as  your  acquaintances,  and  therefore  your 
echoes  by  authority,  who  had  theipselves 
aided  in  attaching  an  unmerited  ridicule  to 
you  and  your  opinions  by  their  own  igno- 
rance, which  led  them  to  think  the  best  set- 
tled truths,  and  indeed  every  thing  in  your 
"Political  Justice,"  whether  assertion,  or 
deduction,  or  conjecture,  to  have  been  new 


thoughts — downright  creations  !   and  by  their 
own  vanity,  which   enabled  them   to  forget 
that  everything  must  be   new  to  him  who 
knows  noiJung ;  others  again,    who  though 
gifted  with  new  talents,  had  yefc    been  in- 
debted to  you  and  the  discussions  occasioned 
by  your  work,  for  much  more  of  their  devel- 
opment, who  had  often  and  often  styled  you 
the  great   master,   written   verses  in  your 
honor,  and,  worse   than   all,   now  brought 
your  opinions — with  many  good  and  worthy 
men — into  as  unmerited  an  odium  as  the  for- 
mer class  had  into  contempt,   by  attemps 
equally  unfeeling  and  unwise,  to  realize  them 
in  private  life,  to  the  disturbance  of  domestic 
peace.    In  all  these  there  was  such  a  want  of 
common  sensibility,  such  a  want  of  that  grat- 
itude to  an  intellectual  benefactor,  which  even 
an  honest  reverence  for  their  past  selves  should 
have  secured,  as  did  then,  still  does,  and  ever 
will,  disgust  me.    ...   To  this  add  that 
business  of  review-writing,  which  I  have  never 
hesitated  to  pronounce  an  immoral  employ- 
ment, unjust  to  the  author  of  the  books  re- 
viewed, injurious  in  its  influences  on  the  pub- 
lie  taste  and  morality,  and  still  more  injuri- 
ous on  its  influences  on  the  head  and  heart 
of  the  reviewer  himself.     The  prcpgustatorcs 
among  the  luxurious  Romans  soon  lost  their 
taste ;  and  the  verdicts  of  an  old  praegustator 
were  sure  to  mislead,  unless  when  like  dreams, 
they  were  interpreted  into  contraries.     Our 
reviewers  are  the  genuine  descendants  of  these 
palate-seared  taste-dictators.    I  am  still  con- 
fined by  indisposition,  but  mean  to  step  out 
to  Ilazlitt's  —  almost  my  next-door  neigh- 
bor— at  his  particular  request.     It  is  possi- 
ble that  I  may  find  you  there. 

With  kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Godwin, 
Yours,  dear  Godwin,  affectionately, 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 
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From  The  Spirit  of  the  Fair. 
THE  DEVOTIONAL  POETRY  OP  DR.  WATTS. 

BY  W.   C.  BEYANT. 

I  HAVE  liked  Dr.  Watts's  Psalms  and 
Hymns  ever  since  the  time  when,  scarcely 
three  years  old,  I  was  made  to  repeat,  with 
his  book  in  my  hand,  and  with  such  gestures 
as  were  prescribed  to  me,  the  psalm  begin- 
ning with  the  words  : — 

•*  Come  sound  his  praise  abroad 
And  hymns  of  glory  sing." 

The  critics,  in  general,  have  shown  but 
stinted  favor  to  Dr.  VTatts's  devotional  poe- 
try. Dr.  Johnson  pronounced  it  unsatisfac- 
tory, though  he  admits  that  Dr.  Watts  "  has 
done  better  than  anybody  else,  what  nobody 
has  done  well."  Southey,  from  whom  I  ex- 
pected something  different,  in  that  meagre 
memoir  of  Dr.  Watts — meagre,  yet  interest- 
ing, so  far  as  relates  to  his  theological  opin- 
ions, which  seem  principally  to  have  engaged 
Southey 's  attention  —  alludes  to  Johnson's 
opinion,  yet  takes  no  pains  to  controvert  it. 
He,  indeed,  questions  Johnson's  decision 
against  devotional  poetry  in  general ;  but 
takes  no  pains  to  show,  as  he  might  easily 
have  done,  that  Watts's  book  contained  a 
great  many  very  beautiful  things. 

I  maintain,  for  my  part,  that  Dr.  Watts 
has  done  admirably  well  what  he  undertook 
to  do,  and  the  proof,  if  1  wanted  any  other 
than  the  pleasure  with  which  I  always  read 
him,  I  find  in  the  strong  hold  which  his  de- 
votional verses  have  taken  on  the  hearts  of 
men  in  all  conditions  of  life,  and,  I  think,  all 
varieties  of  religious  belief.  No  compilation 
of  hymns  for  the  public  worship  of  any  de- 
nomination is  ever  made  without  borrowing 
largely  from  Dr.  Watts.  He  has  been  in  his 
grave  for  considerably  more  than  a  century, 
yet  have  his  psalms  and  hymns  lost  none  of 
the  favor  which  they  had  when  they  were 
first  adopted  by  religious  assemblies  for  public 
worship,  and  I  believe  are  even  now,  generally 
speaking,  in  greater  esteem  than  ever,  not- 
withstanding that  such  poets  as  Doddridge, 
Cowper,  Charles  Wesley,  Barbauld,  and  Heber 
have  written  devotional  verses  of  very  great 
merit  since  his  time. 

The  secret  of  this  popularity  lies,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  in  the  union  of  strong  feeling 
with  great  poetic  merit.  In  what  he  wrote 
there  are  occasional  transgressions  against 
good  taste,  as  in  his  versification  of  Solomon's 


Song.     There  are  slovenly   lines,  and  even 
stanzas,  but  there  is  always  great  fervor  and 
profound  earnestness.     No  poet  has  ever  ex- 
pressed religious  emotions  with  greater  en- 
ergy.    He  faints  and  languishes  for  the  di- 
vine presence  ;  he  deplores  the  v^ywardnesa 
of  the  human  heart ;  he  exults  in  the  divine 
favor  ;  he  is  awed  by  the  divine  majesty  ;  he 
looks  with  transport  on  the  works  of  the  di- 
vine hand  ;  he  dwells  with   delight  on  the 
vision  of  a  better  life  beyond  the  grave  ;  and 
all  these  moods  of  mind  find  full  expression 
in  his  verse.     Many  of  his  hymns  seem  to 
have  been  dashed  out  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  as  if  the  feeling  which  had 
taken  possession  of  him  could  not  be  satis- 
fied without  expressing  itself  in  poetic  forms. 
His  versions  of  the  Hebrew  psalms  are  as  re- 
markable for  this  as  the  compositions  which 
he  called  hymns.     He  seems  to  have  first  filled 
his  mind  with  the  imagery   of  the  ancient 
bard,  and,  catching  inspiration   from   him, 
flung  his  thoughts  upon  the  page  in  a  form 
suited  to  the  more  mild  and  perfect  dispensa- 
tion of  Christianity. 

Some  of  Dr.  Watts's  devotional  verses  show 
that  he  possessed  imagination  in  a  high  de- 
gree. What  a  beautiful  picture,  for  exam- 
ple, is  set  before  us  in  the  hymn  beginning — 

**  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight. ' ' 

In  this  hymn,  which  is  too  familiar  to  all 
readers  to  be  transcribed  here,  we  have  the 
green  fields  of  immortal  life  with  their  un- 
withering  flowers  lying  in  perpetual  light; 
the  narrow  river  of  death,  dividing  it  from 
the  present  state  of  being  ;  and  the  timorous 
crowd  of  mortals  on  the  hither  bank  shiver- 
ing and  shuddering  at  the  thought  of  passing 
through  those  cold  waters.  I  remember  that 
once,  on  a  fine  Sunday  evening  in  the  latter 
part  of  April,  coming  out  of  the  harbor  of 
Havana,  in  a  steamer  moving  uneasily  on  the 
tossing  waves  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  here 
rush  against  the  reefs  of  the  northern  coast  of 
Cuba,  I  had  been  driven  to  my  berth  by  a 
strong  premonition  of  sea-sickness.  A  party 
of  Americans  on  deck  struck  up  this  hymn, 
and  when  they  had  ended,  sung  the  scarcely 
less  beautiful  one  beginning  with 

♦*  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear," 

and  ending  with  the  stanza, 


*'  There  shall  I  bathe  my  weary  soul 
In  seas  of  endless  rest, 
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And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roll 
Across  my  peaceful  breast." 

As  they  eung,  it  almost  Beemed  as  if  the  8ea 
felt  the  influence  of  the  gentle  strarn  and 
trrew  smoother,  and  the  waves  murmured 
more  softly  before  the  prow  that  divided 
them. 

I  once  heard  a  distinguished  literary  gen- 
tleman instance  the  following  couplet  from 
one  of  Watts's  hymns,  as  conveying  to  the 
mind  images  which  could  only  occur  to  a  poet 
of  no  common  genius  : — 

"  Cold  mountains  and  the  midnight  air 
Witnessed  the  fervor  of  his  prayer." 

I  was  able  to  match  them,  or  nearly  so, 
with  a  stanza  from  his  version  of  the  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-first  Psalm  : — 

"  No  sun  shall  smite  thy  head  by  day, 
Nor  the  pale  moon,  with  sickly  ray, 
Shall  blast  thy  couch  ;  no  baleful  star 
Dart  his  m{ilignant  fire  so  fai\" 

How  pathetic  is  this  expostulation  in  the 
One  hundred  and  second  Psalm  : — 

'•  Spare  us,  0  Lord  !  aloud  we  pray, 
Nor  let  our  sun  go  down  at  noon  ! 

Thy  years  are  one  eternal  day. 

And  must  thy  children  die  so  soon  ?  " 


How  magnificently  is  thjip  One  hundredth 
Psalm  versified ,  closing  with  this  grand  stanza ! 

"  We'll  crowd  thy  gates  with  thankful  songs. 
High  as  the  heavens  our  voices  raise, 
And  earth,  with  her  ten  thousand  tongues, 
Shall  fill  thy  courts  with  sounding  praise." 

I  might  refer  to  many  other  examples  of 
like  excellence  in  these  poems ;  but  I  will 
mention  only  one  more,  the  charming  little 
funeral  hymn,  the  eighteenth  of  the  first  book, 
beginning  thus : — 

"  Hear  what  a  voice  from  heaven  proclaims. 
For  all  the  pious  dead. 
Sweet  is  the  savor  of  their  names. 
And  soft  their  sleeping  bed." 

"  They  die  in  Jesus  and  are  blest,"  etc. 

I  know  very  well  that  poetry  of  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  merit  not  unfrequently 
obtains  great  popularity  on  account  of  its  re- 
ligious character  :  but  I  do  not  recollect  an  in- 
stance  in  which  it  has.  held  that  popularity 
lono;.  The  devotional  verses  of  Watts  have 
stood  the  test  of  time,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
due  to  him  that  some  of  the  characteristic 
merits  by  which  they  are  recommended  to  the 
general  mind  should  be  pointed  out. 

March  17th,  18G4. 


The  Coliseum  at  Rome. — Two  things  are  most 
lotable  in  the  Coliseum, — the  awful  desolation  of 
:he  present,  and  the  ease  with  which  you  realize 
:he  past.  Standing  in  the  grass-grown  arena, 
ivhicli  the  bright  morning  sun  had  coaxed  into  a 
jaelancholy  smile,  there  came  before  me,  with  a 
i'ivid  and  fearful  distinctness,  the  whole  scene  as 
t  was  on  some  great  festal  day, — the  myriads 
-hat  lined  the  mighty  walls,  a  flashing  and  pal- 
pitating multitude,  tier  above  tier,  far  up  into 
;he  deep  blue  sky;  and  about  me,  where  I  stood, 
:he  rush  of  chariot  wheels,  the  gleaming  swords, 
:he  dust,  the  smoke,  the  blood,  the  terrible  spring 
)f  the  lion —  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
turned  to  leave  the  place.  This  was  what  I  saw 
in  imagination.  "What  I  saw  in  reality  was  a 
few  haggard-looking  figures  moving  slowly  from 
Dne  to  the  other  of  a  few  stone  shrines  ranged 
round  the  arena,  and  kissing  them  with  mut- 
tered prayer.  It  seems  that  by  a  sufiicient  num- 
ber of  such  gyrations  you  may  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  almost  any  amount  of  sin.   These  are 


the  only  gladiators — these  the  only  games — ex- 
hibited there  now.  Spectators  still  look  down 
upon  them  from  the  vast  amphitheatre,  in  mul- 
titudes countless  as  of  old  :  but  the  multitudes 
are  the  creeping  plants  and  waving  trees  and 
tangled  masses  of  mournful  vegetation,  which 
feed  and  flourish  on  its  decay. — Mac  miliarias 
Magazine  for  April. 


Mr.  Banting's  pamphlet  on  "Corpulency" 
is  as  much  in  demand  as  ever.  About  ten  thou- 
sand copies  have  now  been  sold  by  the  publishers. 
Booksellers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pail-Mall  and 
Piccadilly,  where  the  brochure  is  issued,  say 
that  never  before  do  they  remember  so  many 
well-fed  persons  visiting  their  shops.  The  en- 
tire scheme,  as  given  by  Mr.  Banting,  for  the 
reducing  of  obese  persons  to  moderate  propor- 
tions, is  about  (so  it  is  said)  to  be  given  in  a 
little  drama  at  one  of  our  metropolitan  theatres. 
— London  Review. 
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AN  INVITATION. 
**  Sweet  is  thy  voice,   and  thy  countenance  is  lovely." 

Where  is  that  little  brown-eyed  fay 

That  sometimes  dances  through  my  door, 

And  hastes  her  blushing  cheek  to  lay 
On  mine,  and  kisses  o'er  and  o'er 

The  lips  that  ne'er  forgot  to  bless 

With  love's  unmeasured  tenderness  ? 


I  seem  to  see  those  twinkling  feet 
Glide  past  me  in  my  silent  room  ; 

I  seem  to  hear  those  accents  sweet 
That  banish  every  note  of  gloom  : 

Those  curls  thrown  back  from  ample  brow, 

And  large  dark  eyes — I  see  them  now. 


But  when  the  form  so  soft,  so  fair, 
I  fain  would  gather  to  my  breast. 

And  guard  its  childish  beauty  there 
From  all  earth's  shadows  and  unrest, 

I  wake  from  the  fond  wish  to  miss 

Her  voice,  he'r  smile,  her  grateful  kiss. 


God  keep  thee  tenderly  and  safe, 

Thou  bud  of  beauty  and  of  grace  ! 
Thou  seem'st  some  sparkling,  wandering  waif, 

Cast  earthward  to  our  fond  embrace  ! 
Come,  fairy,  to  my  silent  room. 
And  fill  its  void  with  song  and  bloom  ! 

H.  J.  L. 
April,  1864. 

— Transcript. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 

"  Haste  thee  away,  0  winter  day  !  " 
The  weary -hearted  weep  and  say — 
"  Sad  is  thy  light  and  slow  thy  flight. 
Sweet    are   the    words,    "  Good-night ! 

night !  " 
— Sonnets  and  other  Poems.     By  E.  H. 


LONGEST  AND  SHORTEST. 

The  sweet  west  wind  is  flying 

Over  the  purple  sea. 
And  the  amber  daylight  dying 

On  roadway,  hill,  and  tree  ; 
The  cattle-bells  are  ringing 

An^ong  the  slanting  downs. 
And  the  children's  voices  flinging 

Glad  echoes  through  the  towns. 
*'  0  summer  day  !  so  soon  away  !  " 
The  happy-hearted  sigh  and  say — 
♦'  Sweet  is  thy  light,  and  sad  thy  flight, 
And  sad  the  words,  "  Good-night !  Good-nic'ht !  " 


The  wan  white  clouds  are  trailing 

Low  o'er  the  level  plain  ; 
And  the  wind  brings,  with  its  wailing. 

The  chill  of  the  coming  rain. 
Fringed  by  the  faded  heather. 

Wide  pools  of  water  lie  ; 
And  birds  and  leaves  together 

Whirl  through  the  evening  sky. 


Gc 
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DISAPPOINTMENT, 


Blessing  and  loss  !  too  often  hand  in  hand 
Ye  come  ;  yet  'tis  a  boon  to  know  our  hold 
Once  clasped  the  prize,  fled  ere  its  worth  was 

told. 
But  thy  dim  presence  who  can  understand. 
Thou  Being  with  no  attribute?    Not  grand. 
As  Sorrow  in  bereavement,  nor  yet  bold. 
As  Anguish  in  endurance  ;  only  cold 
As  the  white  ocean  mist  hiding  a  land 
Our  feet  have  never  trod,  whose  hills  arose 
Beauteous  between  the  glowing  tranquil  line 
Of  dawning  light  and  the  tumultuous  sea. 
Oh,  Disappointment,  in  the  cup  of  woes, 
Wert  thou,  too,  mingled  for  the  lips  divine 
Of  Him  who  tasted  all  man's  misery  ? 


n. 
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His  eye  in  sorrow  on  the  rich  man  fell. 
Whose  youthful  soul  a  land  of  promise  lay 
One  moment  'neath  His  gaze,  lit  by  a  ray 
Of  sudden  light,  tiU  back  with  double  spell 
The  shadow  of  the  world  returned  to  quell 
Its  glorifying  inftuence.     Who  shall  say 
How  high  a  seat  was  forfeited  that  day 
In  heavenly  places  ?    Sadder  than  a  knell 
Heard  on  the  summer  air,  his  passing  feet. 
Passing  from  life  to  death,  smote  on  the  hear 
Whose  love  divine  no  answering  love  had  foun( 
So  when  our  brightest  hopes  have  known  defeatt 
Our  choicest  gifts  have  met  rejection's  dart,       \ 
We  have  learnt  somewhat  of  His  keenest  wound. 
— Sonnets  and  other  Poems.    By  E.  H.  W. 


BEGINNING  TO  WALK. 

He's  not  got  his  sea-legs,  the  darling 
He's  been  in  our  ship  but  a  year  ; 

He  isn't  yet  verged  in  our  lingo — 
Knows  nothing  of  sailing,  I  fear. 


But  he  soon  will  hear  more  of  the  billows. 
And  learn  the  salt  taste  of  the  wave : 

One  voyage,  though  it's  sliort,  is  sufficient. 
When  o»r  ports  are  the  Cradle  and  Grave* 
— Ckambers^s  Journal.  \ 
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THE  BRIDAL  OF  DANDELOT.  » 

"  Une  grande  dame  de  Lorraine,  nee  princosse  de 
Salm,  ct  veuve  du  seigneur  d'Asseuleville,  jura 
qu'elle  n'aurait  d'epoux  que  Dandelot,  frere  de  Co- 
ligny.  Tou3  les  siens,  fervents  Catholiques,  s'y  op- 
poserent  en  vain.  En  vain  on  lui  montra  que,  ses 
torrcs  etant  sous  les  murs  do  Nancy,  c'est  a  dire, 
dau3  led  mains  du  Due  de  Lorraine  et  des  Guises, 
ello  ne  pouvait  memo  faire  la  noce  qu'au  hasard 
d'une  bataiile.     llien  ne  la  detourna. 

"  Dandelot  prit  avec  lui  cent  horames  determines, 
et  arrive  a  Nancy.  En  plein  jour  et  a  grand  bruit 
la  cavalcade  s'en  va  au  chateau  de  la  dame.  Au 
punt-levis  tous  tirent  leurs  arquebuses.  De  quoi 
tromblcrent  les  vitres  des  Guises,  qui  etaient  en 
facfe  a  peine  separes  par  une  riviere.  Cependant 
trois  jours  et  trois  nuits  on  fit  la  fete  bruyante  et 
gaie.  Puis  Madame  Dandelot,  montant  en  croupe 
derriere  son  heros,  et  disant  adieu  a  ses  biens,  le 
suivit,  pauvre  et  fiere,  aux  hasards  de  la  guerre 
civile." — MlCHELET,  Guerres  de  Religion. 

Sub  smiled,  and  said,  "  What  good  to  hear 

From  Prince  and  Duke  and  courtly  Peer 

My  beauty's  praise  ;  what  good  to  see 

These  silken  gallants  sue  to  me  ? 

(Jh,  not,"  she  said,  "  for  times  of  strife 

The  lays  that  charm  a  gentler  life,  ' 

A  sweeter  joy,  a  nobler  pain 

"We  ask  than  such  as  Trouveurs  feign  ; 

The  lord  I  choose  in  days  like  these 

Must  be  a  Saint  when  on  his  knees, 

A  Hero  in  the  field  to  dare, 

A  man,  a  leader  everywhere  !  " 

Slie  paused,  then  spake  it  soft  and  low, — 

"  I  will  wed  none  but  Dandelot. 

My  lands  are  broad,  my  mirror  there 

Hath  oft-times  told  me  I  am  fair  ; 

Yea,  fain  I  Jim  it  should  be  so. 

To  brina:  tho  more  to  Dandelot." 


"  And  shoaldst  thou  wed  this  DaYidclot, 

What  swords  will  flash,  what  fires  will  glovr  ; 

A  call,  but  not  to  feast  and  dance. 

Thy  wedding-peal  will  wake  thi'ough  France  ; 

Thy  castles  and  thy  lands  that  day 

Will  fall,  the  crafty  Guise's  pi'cy  ; 

And  thou  to  Dandelot  wilt  take 

Jiut  ruin,  famine,  in  thy  wake." 

*'  Y^a,"  said  she,  "  were  it  even  so, 

Yet  would  I  wed  with  Dandelot. 

God's  open  sky  so  long  o'ercast. 

Must  break  in  fiery  sparks  at  last. 

More  sweet  to  draw  the  fearless  breath 

Of  noble  life,  of  noble  death — 

To  pray  to  God  where  free  men  pray. 

To  watch  by  night,  to  arm  by  day — 

Than  in  a  gilded  court  to  wear 

Theijhain  that  slaves  with  tyrants  share." 


The  word  she  spake  so  soft  and  low 
A  bird  hath  ta'en  to  Dandelot  ; 
He  hath  not  sent  her  ring  or  glove. 
Or  pledge  of  faith,  or  gage  of  lov&  ; 
Be  hath  not  sued  for  tress  of  hair, 

*  Set  to  music  by  the  Author. 


n 


Or  picture  next  his  heart  to  wear. 

He  called  a  hundred  swordsmen  true 

And  tried  as  was  the  steel  they  drew  ; 

Then  gave  the  word,  "  Mount,  mount,  and  ridej 

To  dare  the  deed  and  win  the  bride." 

•*  How  fair,"  he  said  ;  ♦'  how  sweet  the  flower 

That  opens  when  the  storm-clouds  lower  ! 

And  wilt  thou,  oh,  my  love,  take  rest 

Within  a  faithful  wounded  breast  ? 

Then  shall  it  guard  thee,  shield,  defend. 

Till  life  and  love  together  end." 


As  thick  as  thorns  around  the  rose 

Her  castle  stands  begirt  with  foes, 

Yet  calm  and  free,  like  men  who  ride 

For  warlike  pastime,  or  for  pride. 

With  muskets  raised,  with  vizors  down, 

They  ride  at  noonday  up  the  town  ; 

They  cross  the  bridge,  they  mount  the  steep,] 

They  ride  within  the  castle  keep  ! 

The  sullen  Guise  beside  her  gate 

Hath  ground  his  teeth  in  rage  and  hate. 

Three  days  to  hear  the  clank,  the  din 

Of  men-at-arms  that  dance  within. 

Three  days,  three  nights,  with  feasting  high, 

They  spare  not  cheer  nor  revelry  ; 

And  on  the  third  day's  noon  again 

Ride  forth  the  hundred  chosen  men, 

With  one  that  on  his  steed. doth  bear 

The  lady  dear,  the  lady  fair, 

Who  spake  it  once  so  soft  and  low. 

♦•  I  will  wed  none  but  Dandelot." 

DoEA  Greenwell. 
— Good  Words. 


BROOK  AND  LIFE. 

I  TRACED  a  little  brook  to  its  well-head. 
Where,  amid  quivering  weeds,  its  waters  leap 
From  the  earth,  and,  hurrying  into  shadow, 
creep 
Unseen  but  vocal  in  their  deep-worn  bed. 
Hawthorns  and  hazels  interlacing  wed 
With  roses  sweet,  and  overhang  the  steep 
Mossed  banks,  while  through  the  leaves  stray 
sunbeams  peep. 
And  on  the  whispering  stream  faint  glimmerings 

shed. 
Thus  let  my  life  flow  on,   through  green  fields 
gliding, 
Unnoticed  not  unuseful  in  its  course, 
Still  fresh  and  fragrant,  though  in  shadow  hid- 
ing, 
Holding  its  destined  way  with  quiet  force, 
Cheered  with  the  music  of  a  peace  abiding. 
Drawn  daily  from  its  ever-springing  source. 
Richard  Wilton,  M.  A. 
— Good  Words. 
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From  The  North  British  Review. 

Kilmahoc,  a  Highland  Pastoral:  with  other 
Poems.  By  John  Campbell  Shairp.  Mac- 
millan  and  Co.     1864. 

If  romantic  Bcenery  and  romantic  tradi- 
tions were  the  main  conditions  of  poetic  in- 
spiration, the  names  of  Scotch  Highlanders 
would  probably  have  been  as  common  among 
the  ranks  of  eminent  British  poets  as  they 
are  in  the  lists  of  eminent  British  soldiers. 
If  Scotland,  as  her  greatest  son  has  said,  is 
indeed  the  "  meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child," 
and  if  there  is  any  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  nature  of  our  country  and  the 
genius  of  our  people,  the  romance  of  our  na- 
tional literature  might  hav3  been  expected  to 
arise  from  the  stern  wildness  of  our  northern 
and  western  scenery,  rather  than  from  the 
tamer  beauties  or  sometimes  dreary  ugliness 
of  our  Lowlands.  Even  in  the  present  day, 
the  most  commonplace  sportsman  or  tourist 
feels  that  he  has  passed  into  a  new  atmos- 
phere— that  he  has  come  under  the  influence 
of  an  entirely  new  set  of  feelings — when  he 
first  reaches  his  moor,  or  starts  over  the 
mountains  on  a  walking  excursion.  A  sense 
of  the  more  immediate  presence  of  nature,  in 
her  lonely  grandeur  and  loveliness,  mingles 
unconsciously  with  the  passion  of  the  salmon- 
fisher  and  the  deer-stalker ;  while  it  is  con- 
sciously and  vividly  enjoyed  by  the  man  of 
modern  culture,  who  visits  our  country  un- 
der no  other  attraction  than  the  love  of  nat- 
ural beauty.  As  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  impression  produced  by  our  Highland 
scenery  on  a  highly-gifted  stranger,  we  would 
remind  our  readers  of  the  late  Mr.  dough's 
pastoral,  ''The  Bothie  of  Toper-na-vuolich," 
which  deserves  to  be  read  and  remembered  by 
every  Scotchman.  But  in  addition  to  this 
influence  of  nature,  which  may  be  felt  as 
strongly  perhaps  by  a  stranger  as  by  a  native 
of  the  district,  the  latter  is  more  likely  to 
feel  a  special  interest  in  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  and  in  the  wild  traditions 
which  are  still  preserved  amongst  them. 
We  should  thus  have  expected  to  find  the 
poetry  of  the  Highlands  sung  by  a  High- 
lander. But  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of 
Gaelic  bards  and  Sennachies,  the  Highlands 
have  not  yet  produced  a  poet  of  their  own. 
The  romance  of  their  history  and  the  poetry 
of  their  scenery  have  been  sung  and  cele- 
brated byXowland  Scotchmen  or  by  English- 
men.   The  interest  which  the  world  feels  in 


the  past  history  of  the  Highlands  is  due  al- 
most entirely  to  **  Waverley,*'  "  Rob  Roy," 
and  "  The  Legend  of  Montrose  ;  "  while  the 
very  **  genius  "  of  the  land  seems  to  find  a 
voice  in  the  "  Solitary  Reaper"  and  the 
"  Glen  Almain  "  of  Wordsworth. 

Mr.  Shairp  has  selected  as  the  subject  of 
the  poem  which  gives  its  name  to  this  vol- 
ume, the  real  life  of  a  family  living  in  the 
Western  Highlands,  during  the  quiet  genera- 
tion midway  between  the  eventful  times  of 
the  '45  and  the  rapid  changes  of  the  present 
day.  He  has  endeavored  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  a  kind  of  life  which  is  now  pass- 
ing or  has  passed  away,  but  which  deserves 
not  to  be  unremembered  or  unhonored.  His 
aim  seems  to  have  been  not  to  shape  some 
idea  into  poetic  form,  but  to  record  what  has 
actually  been,  and  to  show  what  a  charm  and 
beauty,  and  what  a  source  of  moral  and  spir- 
itual strength,  there  was  in  the  plain,  every- 
day life  of  a  simple  Highland  household. 
He  brings  before  us  in  a  series  of  poems  the 
memories  and  impressions  of  this  early  home 
in  Cantyre,  as  moulding  the  character  of  one 
of  its  inmates  from  a  bright  and  happy  child- 
hood to  a  peaceful  and  beautiful  old  age. 
The  record  of  this  life  forms  the  main  stream 
of  the  poem  of  **  Kilmahoe,"  but  with  this 
main  stream  others  intermingle.  Thus,  the 
traditions  and  history  of  the  whole  district 
are  introduced  as  the  source  of  the  romantic 
feeling  which  blended  with  a  character  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  simple  goodness,  piety,  and 
strength  of  afiection.  From  his  love  of  his 
subject,  and  his  determination  to  treat  it  ex- 
haustively, Mr.  Shairp  seems  to  us  to  over- 
lay it  too  much  with  detail ;  to  introduce 
more  particulars  not  suflficiently  varied  from 
one  another,  and  to  dwell  longer  on  many 
of  those  particulars  than  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  impression  which  he  wants  to  leave 
on  the  reader's  mind.  And  this  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  chief  defect  in  the  conception  of 
the  poem.  His  object  might  have  been  bet- 
ter attained  by  greater  compression  of  his 
materials,  and  by  leaving  more  to  the  imag- 
ination of  the  reader.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  poem  has  this  great  merit,  that  it 
does  leave  on  the  mind  a  very  real,  consist- 
ent, and  worthy  impression.  As  we  read  its 
several  parts,  the  author's  conception  seems 
gradually  to  gather  shape  and  completeness 
in  our  minds.  We  fancy  that  we  see  the  life 
which  he  wants  us  to  see :  we  realize  its  deep 
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charm  and  its  deeper  worth  ;  we  recognize 
once  more  the  truth  of  which  Wordsworth 
was  the  great  preacher,  that  the  materials  for 
poetry  lie  everywhere  around  us  in  the  fa- 
miliar aspects  of  Nature  and  of  human  life, 
if  we  only  had  the  eye  and  feeling  to  observe 
them.  The  reader,  who  once  feels  his  inter- 
est in  the  subject  of  this  poem  awakened ,  will 
often  return  to  it ;  he  will  find  it  thoroughly 
in  harmony  with  his  best  and  healthiest 
thoughts  ;  if  it  does  not  aim  at  giving  him 
new  ideas,  it  gives  him  many  new  and  genu- 
ine impressions,  both  from  the  outward  and 
the  inward  world. 

Mr.  Shairp  can  hardly,  indeed,  expect  that 
his  subject  will  have  for  all  readers  the  same 
intense  interest  that  it  has  for  himself.  The 
strong  local  coloring  which  he  gives  to  it, 
while  it  will  enhance  its  interest  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  Highland  scenery  and 
with  the  old  Highland  life,  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  awaken  a  corresponding  enthusi- 
asm in  the  hearts  of  more  distant  readers. 
Mr.  Shairp  appears  to  be  a  man  not  only  of 
more  fervent  patriotism  than  the  majority 
even  of  his  countrymen  ;  but  he  seems  to 
attach  a  peculiar  value  to  every  memory  and 
association,  connected  with  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions of  Scotland, — even  to  the  Gaelic  names 
of  places,  and  to  all  the  turns  of  expression 
in  our  ancient  ballads.  We  are  sometimes 
inclined  to  think  that  his  hearty  feeling  car- 
ries him  too  far  in  this  direction  ;  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  meet  with  only  the  more  poetical 
and  more  generous  side  of  our  national  en- 
thusiasm in  this  volume.  He  is  never  tempted 
into  any  ebullition  of  that  vain  boasting  and 
silly  impertinence  which  has  more  than  once, 
in  recent  times,  made  sensible  Englishmen 
laugh  at  US,  and  sensible  Scotchmen  feel 
ashamed.  His  national  and  local  enthusiasm 
acts  in  a  much  worthier  way.  It  inspires 
him  to  throw  his  whole  soul  into  his  subject, 
to  vivify  it  with  all  the  strength  of  his  natu- 
ral feeling,  and  to  adorn  it  by  the  labor  of 
his  intellect.  In  this  devotion  to  his  task, 
he  fulfils  the  first  and  most  indispensable  con- 
dition by  which — 

*•  The  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  things  it  h^ed  not." 

The  specially  poetical  gift,  which  we  seem 
to  recognize  in  this  volume  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  in  most  of  our  recent  poetry,  is  the 
power  of  feeling  and  drawing  out  the  pecul- 


iar "  genius  ''  of  different  kinds  of  scenery. 
This  power  of  conveying  the  sentiment  as 
well  as  the  outward  features  of  particular 
aspects  of  nature,  is  exhibited  in  many  of  the 
smaller  poems, — for  instance,  "The  moor  o 
Rannoch,"  "  The  Last  of  the  Forest,"  «  Th 
Bush  aboon  Traquair," — as  well  as  in  "  Ki 
mahoe."     What  this  sentiment  is,  what  i 
source  and  what  its  meaning,  how  far  it  i 
the   result   of  old  associations,  how  far  i 
arises  spontaneously  out  of  the  mysterioui 
sympathy  which  the  spirit  of  man  has  wit 
the  spirit  of  Nature,  are  questions  constantl 
suggesting  themselves,  and  very  diflBcult 
answer.     Few  people,  however,  who  are 
pable  of  enjoying  something  of  the  cha: 
both  of  nature  and  of  poetry,  but  are  sensibi 
that  certain  places  afiect  them  in  a  way 
culiar  to  themselves,  not  by  their  mere  beauty 
or  grandeur,  but  by  a  power  which  comes 
more  home  to  human  sympathies ;  and  this 
way  of  looking  at  nature  they  find  in  some 
poets — in  Wordsworth,  for  instance,  and  in 
Scott — much    more    than    in    others.     Mr. 
Shairp  appears  to  us  to  possess  this  kind  of 
poetical  sensibility  in  a  very  high  degree; 
and  in  him  it  seems  to  result  from  the  uijion 

of  his  love  of  nature  with  his  love  of  his  own 

J 

country.  With  every  place  that  interest^ 
him  he  connects  some  associations,  either  in 
the  past  or  the  present,  which  deeply  move 
his  personal  afiections  and  sympathies.  H( 
imparts  to  the  strange  and  rugged  names  of 
Highland  mountains  or  passes,  or  to  the  mora 
familiar  names  of  Border  hills  and  rivers,  the 
hearty  feelings  of  pride  and  admiration  with.^ 
which  he  regards  the  loyalty  and  gallantry|j 
of  the  Highland  clans,  or  the  piety  and  ster- 
ling worth  of  the  old  Scottish  peasantry. 
Thus,  in  the  poem  of  "  Kilmahoe  "  we  find 
not  only  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  nature, 
as  displayed  in  our  Western  Highland  sce- 
nery, presented  to  us  as  they  are  in  Mr. 
Clough's  "  Bothie,"  but  we  seem  to  feel  also 
the  personal  ties  by  which  these  features  of 
nature  have  bound  themselves  to  the  many 
generations  of  men  who  have  lived  within 
their  range. 

The  poem  has  evidently  been  carefully 
planned  and  executed.  It  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  permanent  feelings  and  convictions, 
and  much  thought  and  pains  appear  to  have 
been  bestowed  on  its  style  and  rhythm.  It 
is  written  in  a  great  variety  of  metres,  which 
have  been  selected — in  general  very  happily 
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— in  harmony  with  the  feeling,  whether  grave 
or  gay,  which  they  are  intended  to  convey. 
In  this  respect,  though  in  no  other,  the  poem 
has  an  outward  resemblance  to  "  Maud  ;  " 
but  notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of 
metres  which  the  author  handles,  there  are 
very  few  of  them  which  recall  the  tones  of 
any  of  our  recent  poetry.  The  rhythm  is,  on 
the  whole,  good  and  true  :  if  it  occasionally 
sounds  abrupt  or  irregular,  this  obviously 
arises  from  no  fliilure  in  musical  ear,  but 
from  the  wish  to  break  the  monotonous 
smoothness  of  a  long  poem  composed  in 
rhvme.  The  style  is  also  very  pure  and 
<yood  :  plain  and  homely,  where  a  plain  and 
homely  treatment  is  appropriate  ;  grave  and 
di^-nified  where  it  appeals  to  our  more  seri- 
ous feelings.  Though  its  notes  are  in  many 
places  cheerful  and  joyous,  there  is  a  quiet 
and  sober  undertone  heard  throughout.  One 
feult  we  find  occasionally  in  the  style,  the  re- 
sult ot  what  seems  to  us  a  caprice  in  taste, 
not  certainly  inadequate  power  of  expression. 
It  arises  from  the  author's  love  of  everything 
Scotch,  and  especially  of  Scotch  ballads. 
Thus  it  happens  not  unfrequently  that  the 
effect  of  long  passages  written  in  very  noble 
English  is  suddenly  marred  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  perhaps  not  ignoble,  but  cer- 
tainly incongruous,  Scotch  words.  The  Eng- 
lish style  in  this  volume  is  very  pure  and 
excellent ;  so,  too,  is  the  Scotch  ;  in  fact,  we 
know  of  no  recent  poetry  in  which  the  old 
dialect  of  our  best  songs  and  ballads  is  used 
80  happily  and  with  such  absolute  freedom 
from  mawkishness  or  vulgarity  ;  but  even 
Burns  himself  .could  not  make  a  happy  com- 
bination out  of  the  high-strained  diction  of 
English  poetry  and  the  simple  pathos  of  his 
native  dialect.  In  the  present  day,  when 
every  educated  person  in  Scotland  both  writes^ 
and  speaks  English,  such  a  combination  ap- 
pears still  more  incongruous.  We  see  no 
reason  why  the  old  language  of  Scotch  poe- 
try may  not  still  continue  to  be  written,  as 
it  has  often  been,  by  our  poets.  Mr.  Shairp, 
however,  not  only  claims  to  spread  his  Scotch 
words  over  the  fields  hitherto  appropriated 
to  them,  but  to  allow  the  favorites  of  his  flock 
to  wander  at  large  over  fresh  fields  and  pas- 
tures new,  into  which  they  have  never  sought 
admittance  before  his  time. 

The  poem  is  divided  into  sixteen  parts. 
The  earlier  cantos  describe  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  two  sisters,  the  younger  members 


of  a  family  living  in  a  simple,  and  almost 
patriarchal  style,  on  a  small  Highland  estate. 
These  cantos  bring  before  us  their  earliest 
recollection  and  impressions  of  this  home, 
and  of  the  old  laird,  their  father,  who  died 
in  their  childhood  ;  the  daily  tasks  and  life 
of  the  household  ;  the  occasional  adventures, 
not  without  perilous  incident,  which  left 
their  vivid  print  in  the  memories  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  their  enjoyment  in  wandering  over  the 
shores  and  hills  on  beautiful  spring  and  au- 
tumn days,  when  they  mingled  in  happy  and 
kindly  intercourse  with  the  country  people, 
and  listened  to  the  wild  traditions  of  older 
times  ;  and  lastly,  as  the  crowning  influence, 
subduing  and  harmonizing  all  the  rest,  the 
religious  observances  under  which  their  youth 
wa&  trained.  The  later  poems  trace  the 
presence  of  all  these  impressions  and  influences 
on  the  life  and  character  of  one  of  these  sis- 
ters, who  marries  and  leaves  her  home,  but 
retains  through  life  the  love  of  nature  and 
romance,  the  kind  and  affectionate  heart, 
the  simple  faith,  the  unworldliness,  and  the 
sense  of  duty,  of  which  the  germs  were  fos- 
tered by  the  happy  and  pious  influences  of 
home.  The  main  idea  which  the  poem  seems 
to  embody  is  expressed  in  these  lines  : — 

**  Ah  !  simple  and  long 

Are  the  faiths  that  they  keep, 
The  roots  of  their  love 
Strike  more  clingingly  deep, 

"  Whose  childhood  has  grown 
By  calm  mountains  enfurled, 
Not  tossed  on  turmoil 
Of  a  feverish  world." 

The  later  events  in  this  life  are  rather 
touched  upon  or  alluded  to  than  described, 
but  the  whole  result  is  summed  up  in  the 
concluding  stanzas,  called  "  Ingathering," 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  fine  pas- 
sage, describing  the  last  reunion  of  the  two 
sisters,  whose  bright  and  happy  childhood 
forms  the  subject  of  the  earlier  poems  : — 

"  She,  too,  the  e;irliest,  as  the  latest  friend. 
Her  sister  playmate  on  the  Highland  bi*aes. 
Came  to  the  home  of  Moira,  there  to  tend 
The  evening  of  her  days. 

"  For  she  had  lived  for  others,  one  by  one 
Had  watched  them  fade,   the  dear  ones  of 

her  house. 
And  propped  their  failing  feet,  then  wept  alone 
Above  their  darkened  brows. 

"  She  came  to  see  the  rose  blush,  once  so  sweet. 
Pale  on  the  cheek,  the  dreamlight  all  gone  dim 
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In  those  rich  eyes,  the  life-blood  feeblier  beat 
Through  every  pulse  and  limb  ; 

"  Albeit  their  orbs,  the  flushing  hues  all  gone. 
Had  won  a  far-off  spiritual  range, 
A  pensive  depth  of  peace,  as  resting  on 
Things  beyond  time  and  change, 

"  Yet  full  of  human  tenderness,  that  drew 
All  hearts  to  her  ;  the  old  smile  lingering  yet. 
Seemed  to  wish  good,  here  and  hereafter  too. 
To  every  soul  she  met. 

**  And  still  the  high  white  brow  serenely  bent 
Wore  calm  that  crowns  long  duty  meekly  done 
O'er  faded  lineaments  with  a  light  not  lent 
By  any  earthly  sun. 

■  *'  A  year  and  more,  they  two  beneath  that  roof 
Mingled  the  memories  briglit  from  Kilmahoe 
With  calm  thoughts  fetched  from  that  still 
world  aloof. 

Whereto  they  soon  must  go. 

"At  times  when  all  were  gathered  round  the 
blaze. 
In  nights  of  later  autumn,  she  forsook 
Her  seat  beside  them,  long  to  stand  and  gaze, 
Fi'om  the  deep  window  nook, 

"  On  the  hairst  moon,  that  from  alcove  of  blue 
Silvered  the  garden,  every  bower  and  bield. 
Hedges  of  glistening  holly  and  dark  yew  ; 
And  up  the  household  field 

**  Slanted  the  shadows  of  twin  silver  firs 
To  white  sheep  couching  on  the  moon-bathed 

sward, 
TUl  thought  was  lost  in  years  that  once  were 
hers, — 

A  far  and  fond  regard. 

•  *'  And  oft  when  nor'  winds  round  the  gables  blew. 
In  their  low  talk  beside  the  gloamin'  fire. 
Fair  faces  long  since  faded  smiled  anew. 
And  old  days  of  Kintyre. 

*'  In  summer  from  the  odorous  garden  walks. 
Or  from  cool  seats  o'ershadowed  by  ash-trees, 
Would  come  the  murmur  of  their  quiet^talks, 
«  Blended  with  hum  of  bees. 

*'  Those  old  springs  down  the  Leear'side,  primrose 
nooks. 
And  coves  that  rang  with  pleasant  voices  then , 
And  elder  faces  meeting  them,  with  looks 
Of  love  long  gone  from  men, 

"All  the  fresh  fragrance  of  that  early  time 
Lived  once  more  on  their  memory  and  their 

tongue, 
All  their  long  wanders  o'er  the  hills  of  thyme. 
When  limb  and  heart  were  young, 

'*  Manyasceneconned o'er, hour bi^oughtto  mind. 
And  dear  name  named  for  the  last  time  on  earth. 
Then  to  the  grave  of  their  mute  thoughts  con- 
signed. 
Till  the  new  heavens  have  birth. 


**  And  when  the  end  was  come,  and  only  truth 
Might  go  with  her  down  the  death-shadowed  vale. 
He  whom  she  leaned  on  from  her  dawn  of  youth 
That  dread  hour  did  not  fail. 

•'  Then  in  that  home  was  sorrow,  not  despair  : 
Like  goes  to  like,  and  she  had  gone  within. 
One  dweller  more  among  the  many  there. 
Her  spiritual  kin  ; ' 

"  Blending  that  season  of  first  yellowing  leaves. 
And  ripe  ingathering  the  bright  land  abroad. 
With  thought,  how  safe  are  stored  His  holy 
sheaves 
In  the  garner-house  of  God." 

The  reader  w^ill  see  from  this  extract  what 
is  the  main  purpose  of  this  poem.  It  pre- 
sents to  us  many  pictures  and  incidents  of  a 
kind  of  life,  not  in  itself  very  eventful  or  re- 
markable, yet  of  considerable  poetical  inter- 
est  from  its  simple  reality  and  close  relation 
to  nature  ;  and  it  gives  unity  to  these  vari- 
ous representations  by  showing  how  they  all 
aided  in  the  formation  of  a  character,  very 
beautiful  both  in  its  human  and  spiritual  as- 
pects. Much  of  the  charm  and  worth  of  the 
poem  consists  in  its  happy  union  of  religious 
with  poetical  feeling.  The  spirit  in  which  it 
is  written  is  in  some  places  grave  and  solemn ; 
in  others  bright  and  cheerful ;  in  others  ro- 
mantic and  picturesque  ;  but  mingling  with 
its  gravest  tones  we  recognize  a  fresh  and 
genial  enjoyment  of  nature ;  while,  even  in 
the  author's  poetic  sympathy  with  the  wild, 
half-savage  men  of  "  Old  Kintyre,"  we  never 
miss  the  presence  of  a  strong  vein  of  religious 
meditation.     , 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  various  poems 
which  are  strung  together  in  "  Kilmahoe," 
is  that  called  "The  Sacramental  Sabbath." 
Even  apart  from  its  connection  with  the  other 
poems  of  the  series,  this  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  most  successful  efforts  to  treat  a 
sacred  subject,  and  also  among  the  best  pic- 
tures from  Scottish  life,  which  we  know  of 
in  recent  poetry.  It  deserves  to  be  read  in 
the  most  pious  and  in  the  most  cultivated 
homes  in  Scotland  ;  and  we  should  hope  that 
it  will  remain  not  unknown  to  many  English 
readers,  who  may  have  formed  their  notion 
of  the  great  religious  observance  of  our  Na- 
tional Church  from  the  terrible  satire  of 
Bums.  We  wish  that  we  could  quote  tlie 
whole  poem,  and  we  are  sure  that  our  readers  ; 
will  be  glad  to  exchange  our  own  comments 
for  the  two  following  extracts  from  "  The 
Sacramental  Sabbath:  " — 
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«*  And  the  western  shores  Atlantic, 
All  the  rough  side  ofKintyre, 
Send  small  bands  since  morn,  far-travelled 
O'er  hill,  river,  moss,  and  mire, 
Down  the  mountain  shoulders  moving 
Toward  this  haven  of  their  desire. 


"Sends  each  glen  and  hidden  corry, 
As  they  pass,  its  little  train, 
To  increase  the  throng  that  thickens 
Kirk  ward,  like  the  growing  gain 
From  hill-burns,  which  some  vale-river 
Rroadeniog  beareth  to  the  main. 


'  While  the  kirkyard  throng  and  thronger 
Groweth,  some  their  kindred  greet  ; 
Others  in  lone  nooks  and  corners 
To  some  grass-grown  grave  retreat. 
There  heed  not  the  living,  busy 
With  the  dead  beneath  their  feet. 


•  Here  on  green  mound  sits  a  widow, 
Rocking  crooningly  to  and  fro. 
Over  him  with  whom  so  gladly 
To  God's  house  she  used  to  go  ; 
There  the  tears  of  wife  and  husband 
Blend  o'er  a  small  grave  below. 


«*  There  you  might  o'erhear  some  old  man 
Palsied  speaking  to  his  son, 
'  See  thou  underneath  this  headstone 
Make  my  bed,  when  all  is  done ; 
There  long  since  I  laid  my  father, 
There  his  forebears  lie,  each  one.' 


"Sweet  the  chime  from  ruined  belfry 
Stealeth  ;  at  its  peaceful  call 
Round  the  knoll  whereon  the  preacher 
Takes  his  stand,  they  gather  all : 
In  whole  families  seated,  o'er  them 
Hallowed  stillness  seems  to  fall. 


There  they  sit,  the  men  bareheaded 
By  their  wives  ;  in  reverence  meek 
Many  an  eye  to  heaven  is  lifted. 
Many  lips  not  heard  to  speak, 
Mutely  moving,  on  their  worship 
From  on  high  a  blessing  seek. 

Some  on  gray-mossed  headstones  seated, 
Some  on  mounds  of  wild  thyme  balm, 
Grave-browed  men  and  tartaned  matrons 
Swell  the  mighty  Celtic  psalm. 
On  from  glen  to  peak  repeated, 
Far  into  the  mountain  calm. 


•*  Then  the  aged  pastor  rose, 
White  with  many  a  winter's  snows 
Fallen  o'er  his  ample  brows  ; 


And  his  voice  of  pleading  prayer. 
Cleaving  slow  the  still,  blue  air. 
All  his  people's  need  laid  bare. 


"  Laden  with  o'erflowing  feeling 
Then  streamed  on  his  fervid  chant. 
In  the  old  Highland  tongue  appealing 
To  each  soul's  most  hidden  want 
With  the  life  and  deep  soul-healing. 
He  who  died  now  lives  to  grant. 


"  Slow  the  people  round  the  table 
Outspread,  white  as  mountain  sleet. 
Gather,  the  blue  heaven  above  them. 
And  their  dead  beneath  their  feet. 
There  in  perfect  reconcilement 
Death  and  life  immortal  meet. 


"  Noiseless  round  that  fair  white  table 
'Mid  their  fathers'  tombstones  spread. 
Hoary-headed  elders  moving. 
Bear  the  hallowed  wine  and  bread. 
While  devoutly  still  the  people 
Low  in  prayer  bow  the  head. 


'*  Tender  hearts,  their  first  communioD, 
Many  a  one  was  in  that  crowd  ; 
With  them  in  mute  adoration, 
Breathless  Moira  and  Marion  bowed , 
While  fer  up  on  yon  blue  summit 
Paused  the  silver  cloud. 


"  And  no  sound  was  heard — save  only 
Distance-lulled  the  Atlantic  roar. 
Over  the  calm  mountains  coming 
From  far  Machrahanish  shore. 
Like  an  audible  eternity 
Brooding  the  hushed  people  o'er." 


The  different  divisions  of  **  Kilmahoe," 
though  forming  parts  of  one  whole,  may  each 
be  read  and  enjoyed  as  separate  poems.  Thej 
are  composed  in  a  great  variety  of  styles,  and 
are,  we  think,  of  somewhat  unequal  merit, 
or,  at  least,  of  unequal  interest.  There  is, 
moreover,  some  want  of  continuity  in  the 
poem,  regarded  as  a  whole.  The  scenes  de- 
scribed, and  the  impressions  recorded,  are  in- 
deed connected  together  by  a  common  pur- 
pose, which  is  always  kept  in  view  ;  but  in 
some  places,  it  looks  as  if  the  purpose  had 
been  brought  in  as  an  after- thought,  instead 
of  having  suggested  the  choice  of  the  details. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  double  purpose  in  the 
poem  ;  viz.,  that  of  describing  nature  and  hu- 
man life  in  a  particular  district  of  the  High- 
lands, and  that  of  tracing  the  growth  of  one 
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beautiful  character  from  childhood  to  old  age. 
In  some  parts  of  the  poem  the  con  nection  be- 
tween these  two  purposes  is  close  and  natural ; 
in  others  it  strikes  us  as  being  much  more 
remote.  All  the  scenes  and  incidents  de- 
scribed and  recorded  are  represented  as  hav- 
ing left  their  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  prin- 
cipal personage  ;  but  this  is  a  somewhat  slen- 
der thread  on  which  they  hang  together.  The 
parts,  too,  in  which  the  personages  of  the  poem 
are  made  to  express  themselves  are,  we  think, 
less  successful  than  the  descriptive  and  reflec- 
tive parts.  But  if  there  is  little  of  dramatic 
or  narrative  interest  in  "  Kilmahoe,"  we  feel 
as  we  read  it  that  we  are  in  contact  with 
real  impressions  and  real  thoughts,  coming 
freshly  and  immediately  from  the  human 
heart,  and  from  the  heart  of  nature.  We  ac- 
quire a  new  interest  in  the  life,  the  traditions, 
and  the  scenery  of  the  Highlands  ;  we  feel  as  if 
we  were  present  among  the  hills  and  glens  and 
sea-shores  that  are  here  so  vividly  described  ; 
and  we  seem  to  gain  a  new  insight  into  the 
beauty  and  worth  of  a  good  and  gentle  natures- 
While  the  whole  subject  is  treated  in  a 
thoughtful,  meditative  spirit,  there  is  a  clear 
avoidance  of  all  obscure  speculation  and  rec- 
ondite analysis.  It  is  a  great  comfort  in  the 
present  day  to  be  able  to  read  a  new  volume 
of  poetry  without  having  to  familiarize  one's 
self  with  a  new  psychological  theory,  and  an 
entirely  new  way  of  looking  on  all  human 
problems.  Simply  as  a  change,  we  are  glad 
once  more  to  read  a  poem,  the  charm  of  which 
consists  in  the  feeling  with  which  the  famil- 
iar aspects  of  nature  and  life  are  represented. 
Yet  while  in  its  general  tone  it  is  calm  and 
moderate,  it  is  not  wanting  in  passages  of 
lyrical  fire  and  spirit.  Among  these  we 
would  especially  notice  "  The  Highland  Fox- 
Hunter,"  which  describes  a  kind  of  sport 
very  different  from,  but  not  less  adventurous 
and  exciting  than,  that  familiar  to  the  low 
country;  and  also  "The  Clearance  Song," 
which  may  be  read  with  admiration  by  every 
lover  of  poetry,  whether  he  may  or  may  not 
think  that  the  poetic  point  of  view  is  also  the 
true  point  of  view  from  which  this  question 
is  to  be  looked  at. 

As  our  last  quotation  from  "  Kilmahoe," 
we  select  the  descriptive  passage  with  which 
the  poem  opens  : — 

"  Upon  a  ledge  of  hillside  lea, 
'Mid  native  woods  the  white  house  peeps 


Down  one  green  field  upon  the  sea. 
And  o'er  the  sea  to  Arran  steeps. 
In  front  far  out  broad  reaches  smil* 
Of  blue  sea,  flanked  on  either  hand. 
Here  by  a  porphyry-columned  isle, 
There  by  a  forward  brow  of  land, 
No  day  nor  season  but  doth  wear 
Some  grandeur  or  some  beauty  there  ; 
Spring  with  its  song-birds  all  alive 

Through  the  corpse  and  mountain  leas, 
While  Ailsa  every  morn  doth  hive 
With  gull  and  gannet  to  swim  or  dive 

That  sheen  of  sunny  seas. 
And  though  summer-time  from  sea  and  hill 
May  make  a  rainy  day  distil. 
Yet  when  sunshine  comes,  it  comes  so  bright. 
Each  breath  you  draw  is  a  new  delight ; 
One  day  of  that  transparent  air 
Is  worth  a  hundred  days  elsewhere. 

But,  bright  or  dark,  from  year  to  year. 
All  seasons,  happy  or  austere, 
That  home  behind  its  hillside  lawn. 
Among  its  bielding  woods,  withdrawn 
Apart,  with  this  secluded  shore 
Wholly  to  itself  made  o'er. 
Hears,  night  and  d^y,  the  murmurous  lave 
Of  the  flowing  and  backgoing  wave, 
Up  the  burn-hollows  borne,  combmed 
Soothingly  with  the  sughing  pine. 
Blend  with  the  shimmering  summer  leaves 
Around  the  swallow-haunted  eaves. 
And  make  through  the  lone  glens  the  sound 
Of  all  their  torrents  more  profound 
And  slumberous,  as  from  mountains  thrown. 
They  plunge  to  presence  of  a  moan 
More  everlasting  than  their  own." 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Shairp  has,  on  th 
whole,  succeeded  in  the  object  which  he  pro^ 
posed  to  himself  in  writing   "  Kilmahoe.' 
That   poem  will  awaken  an  interest  in  an< 
maintain    the    memory  of   a    kind   of   lifi 
"which  prevailed  in  the  lower  Highlands ' 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century  ;  some  off 
the  features  of  which  have  not  even  yet  passed 
away.     But  we  think  that  some  of  the  shorter 
poems  in  this  volume  establish  more  conclu- 
sively his  right  to  be  ranked  as  a  poet.     The 
nature  of  these  shorter  pieces  is  more  suited 
to  his  natural  powers.     He  seems  to  us  tc 
possess  the  poetic  gift  of  interpretation  rather 
than  of  creation,  and  to  be  more  at  home  in 
short  lyrical   or  descriptive   pieces  than  ir 
continuous  narrative  or   dramatic  presenta- 
tion of  character.     To  maintain  the  interest, 
of  a  long  poetical  composition,  it  is  almosi 
necessary  that  it  should  contain  the  evolution 
of  some  story,  or  action,  or  speculative  prin- 
ciple.    The  success  of  a  short  poem  consisti 
in  the  power  with  which  the  true  meaning 
of  any  incident  or  character,  or  of  any  sceni 
or  aspect  of  nature,  is  brought  to  the  light. 
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And  it  is  with  this  power  of  feeling  and  seiz- 
ing the  true  poetical  spirit  of  particular  places 
and  circumstances  that  Mr.  Shairp  is  espe- 
cially endowed.  In  these  shorter  pieces,  we 
find  scarcely  any  trace  of  that  tendency  to 
dilute  his  materials,  and  of  those  caprices  of 
taste  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  detract  from 
the  merit  of  the  longer  poem.  They  are  all 
composed  either  in  genuine  English  or  in  gen- 
uine Scotch,  and  it  is  seldom  that  even  a 
stanza  appears  to  be  thrown  away.  They 
are  works  of  art  in  which  the  details  are  im- 
mediately suggested  by  the  central  feeling  or 
idea. 

While  different  in  form  and  style,  they  are 
nearly  all  inspired  by  the  fervent  national 
spirit  which  animates  "  Kilmahoe."  In 
luany  of  them  we  trace  also  the  same  vein  of 
humane  and  charitable  religious  thought 
which  characterizes  the  former  poem.  We 
find,  also,  that  the  author  of  these  poems  is  as 
familiar  with  the  scenery  of  our  inland  High- 
lands, and  with  the  Lowlands  and  the  Bor- 
der-country, as  with  "  Old  Kintyre."  He 
has  an  impartial  love  and  admiration  for  the 
Highland  boatman  and  the  Lowland  plough- 
man. His  sympathies  are  equally  with  the 
Covenanter  and  the  Jacobite  of  old  times. 
This  is,  to  our  mind,  a  far  more  truly  poeti- 
cal way  of  looking  at  our  past  history  than 
the  political  partisanship,  which  has  identi- 
fied nearly  all  our  national  poets — with  the 
exception  of  the  very  greatest,  Scott  and 
Burns — heart  and  soul  with  one  or  the  other 
Bide.  It  may  be  quite  right  that,  in  our 
opinions,  Ave  should  side  with  one  cause  or 
the  other  ;  but  we  are  glad,  also,  with  Mr. 
Shairp,  to  feel  our  hearts  stirred  by  the'chiv- 
alrous  and  gallant  spirit  of  one  party,  with- 
out doing  injustice  to  the  stern  earnestness 
and  self-sacrifice  of  the  other.  We  do  not 
want  the  poet  or  the  artist  to  determine  for 
us  which  was  the  right  cause,  but  rather  to 
make  us  feel  what  was  most  genuine  and 
characteristic  in  the  personal  qualities  of 
those  who  condemned  and  fought  against 
each  other. 

Among  the  shorter  pieces,  "  The  Moor  of 
Rannoch  "  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the 
finest.  It  has,  perhaps,  more  force  of  imagi- 
nation, and  a  more  sonorous  power  of  words 
and  rhythm,  than  any  of  the  others.  The 
feeling  of  the  grandeur  of  desolation,  and  of 
the  majesty  of  nature's  forces,  is  very  strik- 
ingly conveyed  in  the  following  stanzas  : — 


**  Yea  !  a  desert  wide  and  wasted. 

Washed  by  rain-floods  to  the  bones  ; 
League  on  league  of  heather  blasted, 

Storm-gashed  moss,  gray  boulder-stones  ; 


And  along  these  dreary  levels, 
As  by  some  stern  destiny  placed. 

Yon  sad  lochs  of  black  moss  water 
Grimly  gleaming  on  the  waste  ; 


"  East  and  west,  and  northward  sweeping. 
Limitless  the  mountain  plain, 
Like  a  vast  low  heaving  ocean, 
Girdled  by  its  mountain  chain  : 


Plain,  o'er  which  the  kingliest  eagle. 
Ever  screamed  by  dark  Lochowe, 

Fain  would  droop  a  laggard  pinion. 
Ere  he  touched  Beu-Aulder's  brow 


]\Iountain-girdled, — there  Bendoran 
To  Schihallion  calls  aloud. 

Beckons  he  to  lone  Bcn-Aulder, 
He  to  Nevis  crowned  with  cloud. 


**  Cradled  here  old  Highland  rivers, 
Etive,  Cona,  regal  Tay, 
Like  the  shout  of  clans  to  battle, 
Down  the  gorges  break  away. 


And  the  Atlantic  sends  his  pipers 
Up  yon  thunder-throated  glen. 

O'er  the  moor  at  midnight  sounding 
Pibrochs  never  heard  by  men. 


'*  Clouds  and  mists  and  rains  before  them 
Crowding  to  the  wild  wind  tune. 
Here"  to  wage  their  all-night  battle, 
Unbeheld  by  star  and  moon. 


**  Loud  the  while  down  all  his  hollows, 
Flashing  with  a  hundred  streams, 
Corrie-bah  from  out  the  darkness 
To  the  desert  roars  and  gleams. 


Sterner  still,  more  drearly  driven, 
There  o'  nights  the  north  wind  raves. 

His  long  homeless  lamentation. 
As  from  Arctic  seamen's  graves  : 


"  Till  his  mighty  snow-sieve  shaken 
Down  hath  blinded  all  the  lift, 
Hid  the  mountains,  plunged  the  moorland 
Fathom-deep  in  mounded  drift.' ' 

In  "  The  Lad  of  Loch  Sunart  "  and  "  The 
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Lass  of  Loch  Linne,"  Mr.  Shairp  shows  that 
he  can  feel  and  make  us  understand  the 
poetry  of  human  life  as  well  as  of  nature,  in 
the-  Highlands ;  and,  in  the  Weird  Wife  of 
Bein-y-Vreich,"  he  seems  thoroughly  to 
have  identified  himself  with  the  very  spirit 
of  mountain  mists  and  of  the  old  Celtic  my- 
thology. 

We  have  equal  pleasure  in  passing  to  the 
more  familiar  but  not  less  poetical  ground 
of  the  "  Borders  "  and  the  "  Lowlands." 
Among  the  poems  connected  with  these  dis- 
tricts, "The  BoDspiel,"  "  The  Run,"  and 
"The  Loosing  Time,"  are  all  excellent  in 
their  way,  and  true  expressions  of  the  enjoy- 
ment or  the  toil  of  country  life  in  Scotland. 
There  are,  we  believe,  many  good  songs 
which  embody  the  spirit  and  joy  of  fox-hunt- 
ing, but  we  know  of  none  which  suggests 
the  poetry  of  sport  in  the  way  in  which  we 
are  made  to  feel  it  in  this  account  of  "  The 
Kun,"  which  begins  among  Lowland  dells, 
passes  over  "plough  and  lea,"  and  then  on 
to  the  hills,  and  "  west  away  "  to  the  moor- 
lands : — 

"  THE   RUN. 

"  Hark  hollo  !  brave  hearts  ! 

'Twas  the  hounds  I  heard  ; 
With  the  sound  of  their  going 

All  the  land  is  stirred. 
They  have  made  every  peasant 

From  -work  stand  still. 
With  gazers  they've  crowned 

Every  crag  and  hill. 


"  And  the  ploughman  cried  loud. 

By  my  team  I  stood, 
And  heard  them  crashing 

Yon  old  fir  wood. 
Down  yon  ash-tree  river  banks, 

Where  the  sunbeams  slant  and  fall. 
Flashed  the  dappled  hounds, 

Making  the  dells  musical 
For  sweeter  they  be 

Than  any  chime  of  bells. 
The  melodies  that  linger 

All  year  in  yon  dells, 
Till  the  hounds  come  by  and  awake  them. 


"  And  the  pedler  answered. 

From  beneath  his  load, 
At  noon  they  went  streaming 

Right  o'er  my  road. 
From  the  farmsteads  the  lassies 

Rushed  out  to  see, 
How  they  skimmed  like  swallows. 

Over  plough  and  lea. 
As  they  went  to  the  hills, 

What  a  head  they  bare  ! 
Like  snow-drift  scudding 

On  the  stormy  air. 
And  few  were  the  steeds  could  o'ertake  them. 


"  Forward  waved  the  shepherd, 
They  are  west  away. 
On  the  moorlands  startling 

The  plover  gray. 
Ever  on  as  they  sped, 

More  mute  ^hey  grew. 
And  the  riders  waxed  fewer. 
And  yet  more  few, 
Till  one  only  hunter  attended. 


"  And  the  widow,  as  she  sat 
On  her  lone  cottage-floor, 
Heand  their  cry  through  the  dark 

On  the  midnight  moor  ; 
And  at  morn  came  the  worn  hounds 

Home,  one  by  one, 
And  the  huntsman  knew 
That  the  chase  was  done. 
Never  knew  how  nor  where  it  ended." 

In  conclusion,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  eayl 
that  no  volume  of  such  true  national  poetrj 
has  appeared  in  Scotland  for  a  long  timej 
Mr.  Shairp's  poetry  is  something  very  differ- 
ent from  a  mere  echo  of  Burns,  or  Scott,  or! 
our  old  ballads.  He  has  found  fur  himself,} 
in  his  wanderings  over  Highlands  and  Low- 
lands, fresh  fountains  of  inspiration.  That 
which  chiefly  distinguishes  this  volume  from 
the  hundreds  of  meritorious  verses  which  are 
written,  and  sometimes  printed,  in  the  pres- 
sent  day,  is  that  the  author  has  really  got  a 
worthy  and  unhackneyed  subject,  which  he 
cares  for  and  understands  better  than  any  one 
else,  which  affords  him  great  enjoyment,  and 
which  stirs  his  feeling  to  its  depths. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
AT   DINNER,  AND  AFTERWARD. 

It  was  somewhat  contrary  to  rule  ;  but  the 
head  of  the  table  at  the  Chase  was  always 
occupied  by  Miss  Immy.  It  was  so  for  that 
good  old  conservative  reason,  that  it  always 
had  been  so  from  time  immemorial.  And 
the  arrangement  was  a  good  one,  under  the 
circumstances,  on  one  account,  at  all  events, — 
that  it  obviated  any  difficulty  as  to  the  ques- 
tion to  which  of  the  twin  Lindisfarn  lasses 
should  be  assigned  that  post  of  honor.  So 
Misa  Immy  sat  at  the  top  of  the  table,  with 
the  canon  on  her  right  and  the  old  banker  on 
her  left  hand,  exactly  as  she  had  done  on 
many  a  previous  occasion.  And  next  to  Dr. 
Lindisfarn,  of  course,  sat  Margaret.  On  the 
right  hand  of  the  squire  was  Lady  Farnleigh, 
and  opposite  to  her  Mfss  Merriton,  with  Fred 
Falconer  by  her  side.  One  place  therefore 
remained  vacant  between  him  and  Margaret. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  to  the  right 
of  the  squire,  that  is  to  say,  next  to  old  Mr. 
Falconer,  sat  Kate,  with  Captain  EUinghara 
on  the  other  side  of  her.  So  that  on  this  side 
of  the  table,  also,  there  remained  one  vacant 
plac€  between  Ellingham  and  Lady  Farnleigh  ; 
and  all  the  party  were  seated  except  the  two 
luckless  unmated  cavaliers,  Merriton  and  Mr. 
Mat.  It  was  an  anxious  moment  for  Margaret, 
while  it  remained  in  doubt  which  of  the  two 
unseated  ones  would  find  his  place  on  her  side 
and  which  of  them  on  the  other.  Had  she 
found  herself  between  the  doctor  and  Mr. 
Mat,  the  swelling  indignation  at  her  gentle 
heart  must  have  brimmed  over  at  the  eyes. 
She  had  already  suffered  from  fate  almost  as 
much  as  she  could  bear  ;  and  had  endured  it 
with  the  smiles  of  the  red  Indian  at  the  stake. 

As  it  was  she  was  rewarded  for  her  heroism. 
Of  the  two  places  that  remained  unfilled  when 
Merriton  and  Mr.  Mat  entered  the  room  to- 
gether, closing  the  procession  from  the  draw- 
ing-room, Mr.  Mat  saw  at  a  glance  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  attached  to  each 
of  them,  and  like  an  old  soldier  lost  no 
time  in  seizing  on  that  which  pleased  him  best. 
Mr.  Merriton,  even  if  he  had  had  any  pref- 
erences on  the  subject,  was  far  too  shy  and 
nervous  to  have  acted  with  promptitude  for 
the  gratification  of  them.  Mr.  Mat  had  the 
choice,  therefore,  of  a  place  between  Lady 
Farnleigh  and  Captain  Ellingham,  or  one  be- 
tween Margaret  and  Fred  Falconer,  and  did 
not  hesitate  an  instant.     Mr.  Mat  had  got  no 


further  yet,  as  regarded  Margaret,  than  the 
unwilling  admission  to  himself  that  she  did 
not  zem  like  a  Lindisfarn  lass,  and  the  feel- 
ing that  he  could  not  quite  make  her  out. 
But  Mr.  Freddy  Falconer  was  his  abomina- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  Lady  Farnleigh 
was  a  great  favorite  of  his,  and  she  always 
made  much  of  Mr.  Mat ;  while  of  Captain 
Ellingham  he  had  liked  wiell  enough  what 
little  he  had  seen  of  him  during  their  short 
conversation  in  the  drawing-room  before  the 
other  guests  had  arrived. 

So  Mr.  Mat  slipped  round  the  table  to  the 
vacant  place  on  the  side  opposite  the  door  of 
the  room,  before  Mr.  Merriton  had  time  to 
see  wliere  there  was  any  place  for  him  at  all ; 
and  Margaret  was  made  happy  by  finding  the 
evidently  "eligible"  Mr.  Merriton  by  her 
side. 

If  only  she  could  have  changed  places  with 
him  !  She  would  tiien  have  been  wliat  the 
moralist  tells  us  nobody  is, — ab  omni  parte 
bcata, — with  Merriton  on  one  side  and  Freddy 
Falconer  on  the  other  I  That  was  what  she 
would  have  liked,  if  she  could  have  had  it  all 
her  own  way.  She  would  have  preferred,  too, 
if  she  could  not  have  both  those  good  tilings, 
to  have  had  Fred  Falconer  by  her  side,  rather 
than  Mr.  Merriton.  She  had  not,  it  is  true, 
any  accurate  data  of  the  kind  which  alone 
ought  to  determine  the  choice  of  a  well- 
brought-up  and  thoroughly  prudent  young 
lady  in  a  case  of  the  kind.  Fred  Falconer 
was  the  only  son  of  a  rich  banker.  Mr.  Mer- 
riton was  the  only  son  of  a  merchant  who 
must  be  presumed  to  have  been  rich  also,  and 
had  just  bought  an  estate.  It  was  impossible 
to  say.  It  was  a  case  of  doubt,  in  which  it 
was  perfectly  permissible  to  suffer  one's  self 
to  be  influenced  by  mere  personal  inclination, 
and  Margaret  felt  far  more  inclined  to  like 
Falconer.  To  her  thinking  he  was  out  of  all 
comparison  the  handsomer  man  of  the  two ; 
and  then  he  had  Vusage  du  monde,  as  she  said 
in  discussing  the  matter  afterward  with  her 
sister. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  tolerably  well  con- 
tented with  the  goods  the  gods  had  provided 
her  in  young  Merriton.  Things  had  looked 
much  worse  !  What  would  it  have  been,  if 
she  had  been,  as  seemed  at  one  moment  so 
likely,  shut  up  between  her  uncle  and  Mr, 
Mat  ?  And  then  an  impartial  consideration 
of  the  entire  situation  required  that  much 
weight  should  be  allowed  to  the  position  of 
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the  rival  forces  on  the  battle-field.  And  "with 
this  she  was  tolerably  contented.  If  she  could 
not  have  the  incomparable  Frederick,  it  was 
far  better  that  he  should  be  given  up  to  that 
absurd  and  childish- looking  Miss  Merriton 
than  to  Kate ;  especially  bearing  in  mind 
those  hints  that  had  fallen  from  Lady  Farn- 
leigh  on  the  subject !  She  admitted  to  her- 
self that  she  could  not  have  managed  Kate's 
place  better,  if  the  arrangement  had  been  left 
entirely  to  her  own  discretion.  She  was  sep- 
arated by  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of 
the  table  from  Fred  Falconer,  and  was  be- 
tween his  father,  and  that  disagreeable-look- 
ing Captain  EUingham,  who  was  of  no  use, 
but  might  possibly  serve  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing Falconer  jealous.  Margaret  was  also  well 
pleased  to  be  placed  at  a  good  distance  from 
Lady  Farnleigh. 

"  You  would  not  have  had  such  a  fish  as 
that,  Mr.  Lindisfarn,  I  can  tell  you,"  said 
Miss  Immy,  as  the  canon  began  to  cut  up  the 
turbot,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  his  brother 
antiquary  opposite,  who  jealously  observed 
the  distribution  of  the  dividend  of  fin, — "  you 
would  not  have  had  such  a  fish  as  that,  Mr. 
Lindisfarn,  if  I  had  not  spoken  to  Cookson 
myself  about  it ;  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  a 
bit  offish,  nowadays.  Lady  Farnleigh.  It  all 
goes  to  London." 

"  It  would  not  be  a  bad  plan  for  the  Silver- 
ton  people  to  subscribe  and  rig  out  a  fishing- 
boat  of  their  own,"  said  Mr.  Mat. 

"  The  Londoners  would  out-bid  you,  sir. 
Fish  like  everything  else  will  go  to  the  best 
market,"  said  old  Falconer. 

"  And  if  your  fisherman  were  to  catch  not 
on  his  own  account  but  on  vours,  I  am  afraid 
the  Silverton  subscription  boat  would  hardly 
get  a  fair  share  of  the  fish,"  said  Captain  El- 
lingham. 

"  I  am  content  to  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  Miss  Immy  and  Cookson,"  said  the 
doctor  ;  "  for  I  never  ate  a  better  fish  in  my 
life." 

"  Lady  Farnleigh  tells  me  that  you  are  a 
great  swimmer  as  well  as  an  accomplished 
rider,  Miss  Lindisfarn,"  said  Captain  EUing- 
ham to  Kate.  "  Are  you  fond  of  the  sea  in 
any  other  way, — boating  or  yachting?  " 

'*  I  have  had  very  little  opportunity  of  try- 
ing," answered  Kate  ; — "  never  in  anything 
larger  than  one  of  the  small  Sillmouth  pilot 
boats ;  but  I  liked  that  very  much, — almost 
as  much  as  a  gallop  on  land." 


"  I  wonder  whether  I  could  induce  you 
and  your  sister  to  take  a  day's  cruise  in  my 
cutter.  I  am  sure  we  could  persuade  Lady 
Farnleigh  to  do  chaperone.''^ 

"  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,"  saidKat 
*'  it  would  be  a  great  treat." 

"  We  will  consult   Lady  Farnleigh  the 
and  ask  your  sister  after  dinner.     The  on 
thing  is  to  choose  a  good  day.     It  would 
desperately  dull  work  for  you  to  be  becalmed 

"  Such  a  day  as  to-day  would  be  the  thin 
would  it  not?  "  said  Kate. 

"  Well,  you  may  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  you  know.  There  must  have  been  a 
good  deal  of  sea  off  the  coast  to-day." 

"  Indeed  there  was  !  I  can  answer  for  that. 
Or  perhaps  I  should  say  that  there  seemed 
be  to  my  ignorance." 

"  Were  you  down  on  the  coast  to-day?'' 

"  Yes,  I  and  Mr.  Mat  got  a  gallop  on  the 
Sillmouth  sands.  I  went  because  I  was  sure 
there  would  be  great  waves  with  thi^  south- 
west wind,  and  I  am  so  fond  of  seeing  theiE 
tumble  in  on  the  shore." 

"What!  You  knew  it  was  a  sou' west 
wind  then?  I  thought  landsmen  never  knew 
what  wind  was  blowing." 

"  But  I  am  a  landswoman,  you  know. 
And  I  assure  you,  that  we  up  at  the  Chaai 
here  are  apt  to  know  more  about  the  wiq 
than  they  do  in  Silverton." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  you  must  get  the  most  <J 
it  up  in  the  woods  above  the  house.  Wh$ 
magnificent  old  woods  they  are  !  " 

"  You  must  tell  Noll  that.  He  is  very  fon 
and  a  little  proud  of  the  Lindisfarn  v/oods 

' '  And  may  I  ask  who  Noll  is  ?  " 

"  Noll  is  the  elderly  gentleman  at  the  bo 
tom  of  the  table,  whom  all  the  rest  of  th< 
world  beside  me  call  Oliver  Lindisfarn,  Ee 
quire.  Papa,  Captain  EUingham  was  strucl' 
Ijpr  the  beauty  of  the  Lindisfarn  woods." 

*'  You  must  see  them  by  daylight,  and  ridt 
through  them,"  said  the  squire.  "Then 
are  some  very  fine  trees  among  them.  Bu 
you  could  see  very  little  as  you  drove  up  t 
the  Chase  this  evening." 

"  I  walked  up  the  hill,  and  enjoyed  th( 
twilight  view  most  thoroughly.  And  then 
you  know,  we  sailors  have  cats'  eyes,  anc 
can  see  in  the  dark." 

"If  you  care  about  that  sort  of  thing,' 
said  old  Mr.  Falconer,  "  you  should  not  ride 
but  walk,  through  the  woods  on  Lindisfarr 
brow,  as  we  Silverton  people  cal  Ithe  creet  oi 
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the  hill  above  the  house  yonder.  There  are 
some  of  the  finest  sticks  of  timber  in  the 
county  there  ;  but  the  squire  wont  cut  a  tree 
of  them." 

•'No;  there  is  another  old  stick  must  be 
felled  first,  before  the  axe  goes  among  the 
oaks  on  Lindisfarn  brow,"  said  the  squire. 

"  But  is  it  really  true  that  cats  can  see  in 
the  dark?"  asked  Miss  Immy  ;  who  had 
been  meditating  on  that  assertion  since  Cap- 
tain Ellinghani  had  made  it. 

"  It  is  generally  said  so  ;  but  at  all  events 
a  sailor  is  obliged  to  do  so,  more  or  less," 
said  Captain  Ellingham. 

'■'  I  wish  I  could,"  returned  Miss  Immy, 
meditatively  ;  "  for  I  am  always  afraid  of  set- 
ting my  cap  on  fire  when  I  carry  a  lighted 
candle  in  my  hand." 

■'  The  boundary  line  of  the  Lindisfarn 
Chase  property  ran  very  close  behind  the  site 
of  the  house,  once  upon  a  time,"  said  old  Mr. 
Falconer,  "  and  all  the  woods  on  the  hill  were 
part  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  Friary 
at  Weston.  But  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  the  Lindisfarn  of  that  day  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  all  that  portion  of  the  kind 
which  lies  on  this  side  of  the  Lindisfarn  Brook. 
It  has  often  seemed  odd  to  me,  that,  having 
sufficient  interest  to  obtain  so  large  a  slice  of 
the  spoil,  he  did  not  find  means  to  add  the 
whole  of  the  Friary  estates  to  Lindisfarn." 

"  I  don't  think  the  old  boundary  line  ran 
quite  as  you  conceive  it  to  have  done,  Falco- 
ner," said  the  doctor.  "  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  line  as  far  as  the  corner  of  the  Wes- 
ton warren ;  but  supposing  us  to  take  our 
stand  at  that  point,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

And  the  two  old  gentlemen,  who  rarely  met 
without  a  battle  royal  on  some  point  or  other 
of  the  manifold  knotty  questions  with  which 
the  "  paths  of  hoar  antiquity  "  are  strewn 
quite  as  thickly  as  they  are  with  flowers,  en- 
tered forthwith  into  a  hot  dispute,  carrying 
on  the  fight  across  Miss  Immy,  who  kept  turn- 
ing from  one  speaker  to  the  other,  with  her 
little  palsied  nodding  of  the  head,  as  if  she 
took  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  was  very  much  convinced  by  the 
arguments  of  each  speaker  in  succession. 

Margaret,  meanwhile,  between  whom  and 
Mr.  Merriton  a  very  few  absolutely  matter- 
of-courso  words  only  had  passed,  seized  the 
opportunity  afibrded  by  Mr.  Falconer's  ex- 
pression of  surprise-  that  some  ancestors  of 
hers  had  not  found  means  to  monopolize  the 


whole  of  the  ancient  Friary  property,  to  say 
to  her  neighbor,  speaking  in  a  very  low 
and  gentle  voice,  which  contrasted  with  the 
rather  loud  tone  in  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
conversation  had  been  carried  on, — 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  better  for  all  parties  that 
my  ancestors  did  not  add  the  Friary  to  Lin- 
disfarn. Do  you  not  think  so,  Mr.  Merri- 
ton ?  I  am  sure  it  is  of  more  advantage  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Chase  to  have  some 
other  neighbors  besides  the  good  people  of 
Silverton,  than  to  have  a  few  more  acres." 

"At  all  events,"  replied  Mr.  Merriton, 
blushing  painfully  up  to  the  roots  of  his 
black  hair  as  he  spoke,  "  it  would  have  been 
in  every  point  of  view  a  misfortune  for  me, 
Miss  Lindisfarn." 

"  I  have  never  been  at  the  Friary  yet ;  but 
I  am  told  that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  thing 
in  the  county  ; "  rejoined  Margaret,  in  the 
same  low  tone  of  Toice. 

"  You  have  never  been  to  the  Friary  ?  And 
living  within  five  miles  of  it !  " 

"  But  I  am  a  more  recent  inhabitant  of 
Sillshire  than  you  are,  Mr.  Merriton.  This 
is  only  the  fourth  day  from  my  arrival  at 
Lindisfarn." 

"  I  thought  you  had  lived  here  all  your 
life,"  said  Mr.  Merriton,  simply. 

"No,  indeed !  "  replied  the  young  lady, 
with  an  intonation  in  which  might  have  been 
detected  some  manifestation  of  a  conscious- 
ness that  her  neighbor's  supposition  was  not 
a  complimentary  one  ;  "  my  whole  life  has 
been  passed  in  Paris  ;  and  I  assure  you,"  she 
added  in  a  yet  lower  and  more  confidential 
tone,  •*  that  I  find  myself  quite  as  much  in  a 
strange  land  here  as  you  can  do.  Does  not^ 
Miss  Merriton  find  all  the  things  and  all  the 
people  here  very" —  she  hesitated  a  little  be- 
fore adding — "  very  different  from  what  she 
has  been  used  to?  " 

As  Margaret  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
what  manner  of  people,  or  things,  or  places 
Miss  Merriton  had  been  used  to,  the  remark 
was  rather  hasarde,  as  Margaret  would  have 
said  herself.  And  the  consciousness  that  it 
was  so  prompted  her  to  add,  "  I  suppose  you 
have  lived  in  London  ?  " 

"  For  rather  more  than  a  year  past  we 
have  done  so  ;  and  at  different  times  in  my 
life  I  have  been  in  town,  and  in  other  parts 
of  England  before.  But  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  my  life  has  been  passed  in  a  different 
clime." 
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There  was  in  the  last  words  Mr,  Merriton 
had  epoken,  and  in  the  manner  which  ac- 
companied them,  enough  to  have  afforded  a 
shrewder  and  more  experienced  observer  than 
Margaret  a  key  to  one  phase  at  least  of  his 
character  ;  but  she  was  not  equal  to  the  per- 
ception or  to  the  application  of  it.  And  he 
was  probably  a  little  disappointed  when  she 
replied  simply : — 

*'  Have  you,  too,  lived  in  Paris,  then?" 
"  No,  Miss  Lindisfarn,  not  in  Paris.     My 
home  was  under  a  more  genial  sky." 

Margaret  gave  him  a  quick,  sharp,  side- 
long glance  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye,  and 
from  under  the  shelter  of  its  long  silken  lash  ; 
bat  as  this  showed  her  nothing  in  Mr.  Mer- 
riton's  remarkably  handsome  face  but  an  ex- 
pression which  seemed  to  her  one  of  intense 
sadness,  and  as  she  did  not  see  her  way  at 
all  clearly  in  the  direction  which  their  con- 
versation was  taking,  she  changed  it  by  re- 
ferring to  the  safer  topic  of  the  Friary. 

'*  Is  your  new  home  as  beautiful  a  place  as 
I  have  been  told  it  is,  Mr.  Merriton  ?  I  think 
I  should  be  more  inclined  to  accept  your 
opinion  on  the  subject  than  that  of — people 
who  have  known  little  else  than  Sillshire." 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  pretty ;  a  very  pretty 
houfee  and  grounds.  But  I  hope.  Miss  Lin- 
disfarn, that  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  take 
anybody's  opinion  save  your  own,  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  trust  I  may  soon  have  the  pleasure 
of  showing  it  to  you." 

*'  You  are  very  good.  I  should  so  like  it ! 
Indeed,  my  uncle,  Dr.  Lindisfarn,  had  prom- 
ised to  ask  your  permission  to  take  me  there 
with  him.  I  believe,"  she  added,  turning 
her  head  toward  him,  so  as  to  look  away 
from  her  uncle  on  the  other  side  of  her,  and 
speaking  in  a  very  low  voice,  "  that  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Friary  is  interesting  in  some 
antiquarian  point  of  view." 

There  was  no  fear  that  her  uncle  might 
overhear  any  of  her  conversation  with  Mr. 
Merriton  ;  for  he  was  far  too  busily  and  too 
loudly  engaged  in  his  dispute  with  Mr.  Fal- 
coner carried  on  across  the  table. 

'*  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Merriton  ;  "  I  dare  say  it 
may  be  so  ;  for,  as  the  place  was  once  a  mon- 
astery, there  must  be  a  history  attached  to 
it.  Do  you  interest  yourself  in  such  pur- 
suits, Misa  Lindisfarn?" 

This  was  rather  a  difficult  question  for 
Margaret  to  answer.  There  was  in  the  mat- 
ter itself  something,  and  in  the  tone  of  Mr. 


Merriton's  last  speech  more,  to  disincline  hei 
to  reply  in  the  affirmative,  and  she  was  afraid 
with  her  uncle  so  close  to  her  to  answer 
she  would  have  done  under  other  circu 
stances.  And  then  there  was  the  prospect 
the  part  she  would  have  to  play  when  t 
odious  brown-paper  parcel  should  be  open 
after  dinner  in  the  drawing-room.  ,  So  aft 
casting  a  rapid  glance  at  her  uncle,  and  ha 
ing  thus  ascertained  that  he  was  thorough 
absorbed  in  his  conversation  about  the  an 
cient  boundary  line  between  the  Lindisfa 
property  and  that  of  the  old  monks,  she  ve; 
tured  to  say, — 

*'  Oh,  I  am  a  great  deal  too  ignorant  to  un- 
derstand anything,  or,  indeed  "  (almost  in  r. 
whisper) ,  "  to  care  much  about  any  such  mat- 
ters. But  my  uncle  is  very  fond  of  them  :  and 
I  try  to  interest  myself  as  much  as  possible  in 
them  to  please  him,  you  understand.  Wher 
any  one  is  kind  to  me,  I  am  sure  to  take  an 
interest  in  what  interests  them.  That  is  n 
woman's  nature,  you  know,  Mr.  Merriton." 

"  We  must  talk  to  your  uncle  after  dinner, 
and  arrange  for  a  visit  to  the  Friary.  It 
ought  to  be  very  soon,  before  this  beautiful 
weather  is  over." 

'*  And  you  must  make  me  acquainted,  too 
with  your  sister,  Mr.  Merriton,  when  we  g€ 
into  the  drawing-room.  I  am  dying  to  mak 
friends  with  her.  I  am  sure  we  shall  sui 
each  other." 

Margaret  was  in  truth  anxious  to  have  th 
means  of  interrupting  or  impeding  in  som 
way  the  apparently  very  promising  flirtatioi 
which  had  been  progressing  during  dinne 
between  that  young  lady  and  Mr.  Frederic 
Falconer,  and  which  had  by  no  means  es-* 
caped  her  o1)8ervation. 

"  Yes,  I  hope  you  will  like  my  sister,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Merriton  ;  "  but  you  must  have  the 
kindness  and  the  patience  to  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  her  first.  Emily  is  very 
timid,  very  shy,  very  retiring." 

Margaret  thought  to  herself  that  Mr.  Fal- 
coner had,  without  any  very  great  amount 
of  perseverance,  contrived  to  overcome  those, 
barriers  to  acquaintanceship  with  Miss  Mer- 
riton ;  but  she  only  said, — 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  we  shall  understand  each 
other." 

Lady  Farnleigh,  the  squire,  and  Mr.  Mat- 
had  been  all  this  time  discussing  the  alarm- 
ing increase  in  the  depredations  of  poachers,'] 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the  ne- 
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ceesity  of  taking  some  steps,  which  Lady 
Farnleigh  was  reluctant  to  adopt,  for  the 
protection  of  the  game  on  the  Wanstrow 
Manor  Estate.  So  that,  what  with  the  eager 
antiquarian  discussion  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  the  sotto  voce  conversations  between 
Marg-aret  and  Mr.  Merriton,  and  between 
Fred  Falconer  and  Miss  Merriton,  and  the 
tripartite  poaching  debate  at  the  bottom  of 
the  board,  there  was  every  opportunity  for 
Kate  and  Captain  Ellingham  to  have  enjoyed 
as  undisturbed  a  tete-a-tete  as  any  similarly 
circumstanced  individuals  could  have  de- 
sired. Yet  it  somehow  or  other  came  to 
pass  that  they  did  not  make  the  most — or 
even  much — of  it.  After  the  talk  between 
them  about  the  proposed  excursion  in  the  cut- 
ter, the  conversation  had  languished.  Cap- 
tain Ellingham  had  eagerly  asked  whether 
Margaret  liked  the  sea  as  well  as  her  sister, 
and  expressed  his  hope,  rather  more  ear- 
nestly than  seemed  necessary,  that  she 
should  be  of  the  proposed  party  ;  and  then 
little  more  than  a  few  "mere  words  of 
course  "  now  and  then  had  passed  between 
them.  Captain  Ellingham 's  attention,  in 
fact,  was  engrossed  by  the  couple  who  sat 
opposite  to  him,  Margaret  and  Mr.  Merriton, 
and  by  the  apparently  very  confidential  nat- 
j  are  of  the  conversation  that  was  going  on 
between  them.  He  seemed  unable  to  take 
his  eyes  off  Margaret,  and  was,  in  fact,  ac- 
i  i  quiring  that  certainty  that  she  was  the  most 
'  autiful  creature  he  had  ever  seen,  which  he 
[jressed  afterward  to  Lady  Farnleigh  on 
their  way  home. 

This  might  suffice  to  account  for  the  fact 

that  the  conversati(»n  between  him  and  Kate 

had  languished  during  the  dinner-time.    But 

hi  tell  the  whole  truth,  Kate  was  on  her  side, 

not  to  the  same  extent,  nor  so  undisguisedly, 

'•ut  very  similarly   guilty.     Whereas  any- 

')ody  might  have  seen  that  Captain  EUing- 

lam  was   observing   Margaret  with   undis- 

ised  admiration,   and   uneasiness   at    the 

seness  of  her  tete-a-tete  with  the  man  by 

r  side,  nobody  save  a  very   fine  and   in- 

elligent  observer  could  have  noted  the  oc- 

asional  little   lightning-quick  and   furtive 

:!ance8  which  Kate  sent  into  the  corner  of 

he  table  opposite  to  her,  on  an  errand  of 

'iscovery  respecting  the  nature  of  the  inter- 

ourse  going  on  between  Frederick  Falconer 

nd  Miss  Merriton. 

Was  that,  then,  a  matter  of  such  vital  in- 
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terest  to  Kate  Lindisfarn  ?  The  question  is 
one  which  cuts  rudely  into  the  very  centre 
of  the  triply  guarded  citadel  and  mystery  of 
a  young  girl's  heart.  It  is  hardly  a  fair 
question.  Vital  importance  !  No,  certainly  ; 
it  was  not  a  matter  of  vital  importance  ! 
Well,  but  that  is  a  mere  quibble — a  riding 
off  oif  the  exact  sense  of  a  word.  Was  it  a 
matter  of  such  great  interest  to  her  to  know 
what  Mr.  Falconer  was  saying  to  Miss  Mer- 
riton ?  No  ;  she  certainly  did  not  at  all  wish 
to  overhear  any  part  of  his  conversation. 
Was  Kate  in  love  with  Fred  Falconer? 
There,  that  is  plain  ! 

No  !  the  rude  question  may  be  answered 
as  plainly.     No  ;  she  was  not  in  love  with 
Fred  Falconer.     If  he  had  proposed  to  Miss 
Merriton  to-morrow,  and  married  her  next 
day,  Kate's  next  gallop  on  Birdie  would  not 
have  been  perhaps  a  whit  less  joyous,  or  her 
:  rest  at  night  a  whit  less  unbroken.     Still, 
Kate  could  hardly,  at  the  time  in  question, 
!  be  said  with  truth  to  walk  the  world  fancy- 
free.     But  that  pretty  and  dainty  word  ex- 
presses fully  and  entirely  the  whole  state  of 
the  case.     Kate  was  not  altogether  fancy- 
free.     And    Lady   Farnleigh's  observations 
and  inuendoes  upon  the  subject  had  not  been 
!  altogether   groundless.      Poor   Kate !      Mr. 
!  Frederick  Falconer  was  about  as  worthy  of 
her  as  a  black   beetle  miglit   be   supposed 
worthy  to  mate  with  a  "  purple  emperor  " 
butterfly.     But  he  was  very  handsome,  very 
'  gentlemanlike,    very   well    thought    of   by 
everybody  of  their  little  world  ;  could  make 
I  himself  very  agreeable  (when  Lady  Farnleigh 
was  not  present ;  when  she  was,  some  mys- 
*■  terious  influence  prevented  him  from  doing 
,  so),  and  Kate  had  never  seen  anything  bet- 
;  ter.     So  there  is  the  truth.     If  it  be  insisted 
I  on,  that  the  very  inmost  chamber  of  her  gen- 
tle, pure  little  heart  be  made  the  object  of  a 
'"domiciliary"  police  visit,  "document*" 
;  might  be  found  there  of  a  "  compromising  '' 
,  character,  so  far  as  the  fact  goes  that  she  did 
I  feel  a  sufficient  interest  in  Fred  Falconer  to 
I  be  disconcerted — no,  that  is  too  strong — dis- 
pleased,— even  that  is  too  decided  ; — to  be 
'  curious  about — yes  ;  we  will  say  to  be  curi- 
ous  about — that  gentleman's  very  evident 
and  perfectly  well  characterized  (as  the  nat- 
uralists say)  flirtation  with  Miss  Merriton. 

And  then  came  the  time,  very  soon  after 
the  cloth  was  removed,  and  always  precisely 
at  the  same  number  of  minutes  after  it,  when 
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Miss  Immy  rose  and  led  the  ladies  out  of  the 
diDing-room.  And  the  dispute  between  the 
doctor  and  the  banker  raged  more  furiously 
than  ever.  And  the  squire  and  Mr.  Mat  set 
themselves  to  investigate  Mr.  Merriton's  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  poaching  and  game-preserv- 
ing. And  Fred  Falconer,  taking  his^glass 
in  his  hand,  went  round  the  table  to  Cap- 
tain Ellingham,  and  made  himself  very 
pleasant  in  all  the  many  ways  in  which  an 
old  resident  can  do  so  to  a  new-comer  into 
any  social  circle.  Captain  Ellingham  went 
into  the  drawing-room  thinking  that  the 
banker's  son,  though  a  little  foppish,  was  a 
very  good  and  agreeable  sort  of  fellow.  And 
Freddy — who  on  his  side  considered  him- 
self to  have  discovered  that  Captain  Elling- 
ham had  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight  with  Mar- 
garet Lindisfarn — had  just  carelessly  dropped 
a  word  to  the  effect  that  he  thought  he  rather 
admired  Miss  Kate  most,  for  his  part,  but 
they  were  both  truly  charming  girls,  and 
had  received  an  invitation  from  Captain  Elling- 
ham to  make  one  of  the  professed  party  for  a 
cruise  in  the  cutter. 

As  soon  as  ever  they  got  into  the  drawing- 
room.  Captain  Ellingham  lost  no  time  in  pro- 
posing his  scheme  to  Margaret,  who  declared 
at  once  that  it  would  be  delightful.  But  in- 
stead of  confiding  her  delight  in  the  project 
to  him,  as  he  would  have  liked,  and  making 
the  arrangement  a  little  matter  between  them- 
selves, she  chose  to  accept  it  with  such  loud 
and  open-mouthed  expressionsof"  how  charm- 
ing it  would  be,"  and  such  a  proclamation 
of  the  "  delicious  idea  Captain  Ellingham 
has,"  as  made  all  the  room  parties  to  the 
talk  between  them,  and  to  EUingham's  annoy- 
ance rendered  it  impossible  not  to  ask  also 
the  Herri  tons. 

And  then  all  the  young  people  got  round 
Lady  Farnleigh,  and  without  much  difficulty 
obtained  her  consent  to  act  as  lady  patroness, 
and  chaperone  general  of  the  party.  And  then 
the  day  was  to  be  fixed  ;  and  Lady  Farnleigh 
insisted  on  turning  the  scheme  into  a  picnic- 
party,  and  undertaking  herself  to  arrange 
with  Miss  Immy  all  about  their  several  con- 
tributions of  comestibles. 

"'  I  should  not  permit  anybody  but  you  in 
all  the  world,  dear  Lady  Farnleigh,  to  treat 
my  ship  in  such  fashion.  But  you  are  priv- 
ileged!" 

"  Of  course  ;  that  is  why  I  choose  to  exer- 
cise my  privilege.    Go  and  ask  Kate  there,  and 


she  will  tell  you  that  my  part  here  is  to  be 
fairy  godmother,  and  always  to  do  as  I  please." 

And  Ellingham  did  go  and  tell  Kate  what 
Lady  Farnleigh  proposed,  and  what  she  had 
said.  And  that  gave  rise  to  a  little  conversa- 
tion between  them,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  they  both  of  them  cordially  agreed  in 
one  point  at  least, — a  hearty  and  admiring 
love  for  Kate's  godmother. 

Lady  Farnleigh  having  sent  off  Ellingham 
on  the  above  errand,  stepped  across  the  room 
to  the  place  where  Miss  Merriton  was  sitting, 
and  taking  a  seat  by  the  side  of  her,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  acquaintance  with,  and  take 
the  measure  of,  the  new-comer  into  Sillshirc 

Margaret  was  then  left,  to  her  intense  sa^ 
isfaction,  between  Fred  Falconer  and  Mi 
Merriton,  and,  showing  her  ability  to  d( 
with  all  the  requirements  of  that  pleasurably 
exciting  but  somewhat  difficult  position  with 
consummate  tact  and  ability,  was  accordingly 
enjoying  herself  to  the  utmost — when  all  was 
spoilt  by  that  abominable  brick  in  the  brown- 
paper  parcel ;  for  a  brick  it  turned  out  to 
be !  Margaret  could  have  cried  ;  and  the 
two  young  men  devoutly  wished  the  learned 
canon  and  his  brick  under  the  sod  from  which 
he  had  poked  it  out.  But  they  did  not  know 
that  Margaret  had  brought  the  brick  dox 
on  their  heads  by  her  own  false  pret^nc 
and  cajolery. 

She  had  her  punishment.     On  proceedinj 
with  much  ceremony  to  the  opening  of  the  par 
eel,  which  in  fact  contained  a  brick  with  cei 
tain  mouldings  around  it,  on  which  he  foundc 
a  learned  and  large  superstructure  of  hypotW 
,esis  concerning  the  date  of  the  old  castle  kee] 
at  Silverton,  the  doctor,  while  saying  that  ht 
thought  the  very  remarkable  relic  he  hac 
there   must  be  interesting  to  all  the  party 
declared  that  to  one  of  them  at  least  he  wa? 
very  sure  it  would  be  a  treat.     And  ther 
Margaret  had  to  endure  a  martyrdom  of  i 
complicated  description.     She  had  m  the  fire 
place  to  fence  so  skilfully  with  her  uncle  a: 
to  conceal,  as  far  as  possible,  her  absolot* 
and  entire  ignorance  of  even  the  sort  of  inter 
est  which  was  understood  to  attach  to  sucl 
relics.     But  this  was  the  easiest  part  of  he 
task  ;  for  the  doctor  loved  better  to  talk  thai 
to  listen,  and  was  quite  ready  to  give  his  au 
dience  unlimited  credit  for  comprehension  oi 
and  interest  in  the  subject.     But  she  had  t 
endure  also  what  she  acutely  felt  to  be  the  ridi 
cule,  in  the  eyes  of  the  jeunes  gens  (as  si: 
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would  have  eaid)  who  were  present,  of  the 
role  of  blue  stocking  and  femme-savante  which 
was  thus  thrust  upon  her, — a  role  which  was 
superlatively  repugnant  to  her,  and  unassorted 
to  everything  that  she  would  have  wished  to 
appear  in  their  eyes. 

However,  by  dint  of  meaning  and  appeal- 
ing looks  distributed  "  aside  "  (if  that  phrase 
may  be  used  of  looks  as  well  as  of  words)  with 
consummate  skill,  and  little  purring,  coaxing 
speeches  to  her  uncle,  and  a  liberal  use  of  a 
whole  arsenal  of  the  prettiest  and  most  inno- 
cent-looking minauderies  and  little  kittenish 
ways  imaginable,  she  came  out  of  the  ordeal 
better  than  could  have  been  expected ,  and  if  not 
without  suffering,  yet  with  litile  or  no  dam- 
age in  the  eyes  of  any  one  there. 

And  then  came  a  simultaneous  ordering  of 
carriages,  and  departure. 

Dr.  Theophilus  Lii^isfarn  packed  up  his 
brick  while  the  ladies  were  cloaking  them- 
selves,  and  carried  it  off  as  his  sole  compan- 
ion in  the  little  one-horse  shandridan  that  so 
vexed  the  soul  of  Lady  Sempronia. 

Lady  Farnleigh  and  Captain  Ellingham 
got  off  next.  The  only  part  of  the  talk  be- 
tween them  that  interests  us  has  been  al- 
ready given  to  the  reader.  Lady  Farnleigh 
was  more  provoked  by  her  friend's  preference 
for  Margaret  over  her  own  favorite  than  the 
few  words  she  had  uttered  indicated. 

"  To  think,"  she  said  to  herself  in  her 
meditations  on  the  subject,  "  that  men,  and 
men  of  sense,  too,  should  be  fojled  by  their 
eyes  to  such  an  extent ;  and  by  the  look,  too, 
not  of  a  pretty  girl,  but  of  a  pretty  dress ! 
For  Kate's  the  finer  girl,  two  to  one !  It 
was  all  that  chit's  Parisian  get-up.  Hang 
her  airs  and  graces  !  She  did  look  uncom- 
monly well  though,  that  is  undeniable." 
And  then  Lady  Farnleigh,  being  thoroughly 
minded  not  to  be  beaten  in  the  game  which 
she  clearly  saw  was  about  to  begin,  and  which 
she  was  bent  on  playing  to  her  own  liking, 
fell  into  a  meditation  on  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  for  her  favorite  those  advantages 
which  seemed  to  have  done  so  much  for  Mar- 
garet. But  in  those  days  of  four-and-twenty 
:ioar8'  journey  by  mail  between  London  and 
.he  provinces,  it  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  to 
accomplish  anything  in  this  line  as  it  might 
lave  been  in  our  day  of  universal  facilities. 

There  was  a  similar  discordance  of  opinion 
between  the  two  occupants  of  the  Merriton 
iarriage,  as  it  returned  to  the  Friary.     Miss 
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Merriton  and  her  brother,  indeed,  both  agreed 
in  praising  the  kindness  and  friendliness  of 
Lady  Farnleigh  ;  but  when  the  former  was 
enthusiastic  about  the  charmingness  and 
such-a-dear-girl-ness  of  Margaret,  who  had 
entirely  captivated  the  timid  little  Emily,  as 
she  had  set  herself  to  do,  her  brother  would 
only  answer  by  praises  of  Kate.  In  this  case 
the  captivating  had  been  a  more  unconscious 
and  unintentional  process  on  the  part  of  the 
captor.  When  Mr.  Merriton  had  twice  dur- 
ing his  conversation  with  Margaret  at  dinner 
alluded  to  his  home  "  in  other  climes,"  and 
"  more  genial  skies,"  and  had  taken  nothing 
by  the  effort  (for  such  an  advance  toward  in- 
timate talk  was  an  effort  for  him),  save  an 
unsympathizing  inquiry  whether  he  had  lived 
in  Paris,  he,  as  he  would  himself  have  ex- 
pressed it,  "  felt  himself  chilled."  But  when 
he  had  afterward  in  the  drawing- room,  on 
Kate's  addressing  to  him  some  words  about 
the  Friary,  put  out  a  similar  feeler  for  sym- 
pathy to  btji ,  it  had  been  responded  to  by  an 
enthusiastic  declaration  on  Kate's  part  that 
she  longed  to  see  Italy  ;  that  it  was  the  dream 
of  her  life  to  be  able  to  do  so  some  day,  and 
that  she  should  tease  Mr.  Merriton  to  death 
by  asking  him  all  sorts  of  questions  on  the 
subject,  and  all  sorts  of  assistance  in  her  dif- 
ficulties with  her  Italian  studies. 

And  80  Mr.  Merriton  was  then  and  there 
inextricably  lassoed,  and  captured  on  the 
spot. 

In  the  comfortable,  well-appointed  carriage 
which  conveyed  Mr.  Falconer  and  his  son  to 
their  home  in  Silverton,  a  few  words  passed 
before  the  senior  composed  himself  to  sleep, 
which  it  may  be  as  well  for  the  purposes  of 
this  history  to  record. 

"  I  was  not  so  hard  at  it  with  the  doctor 
— who  upon  some  points  is  the  wrongest- 
headed  man  I  ever  knew — at  my  end  of  the 
table  as  not  to  have  observed  that  you  were 
making  up  to  Miss  Merriton  very  assiduously 
at  the  other,"  said  the  father. 

'*  She  seems  a  ladj^like,  agreeable  girl 
enough,  though  vei-y  shy,"  answered  Mr. 
Frederick. 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say.  But  you  will  do  well, 
Fred,  to  remember  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  falling  to  the  ground  between  two  stools. 
What  do  you  suppose  Miss  Lindisfarn  thought 
of  your  very  evident  flirtation  ?  " 

"There  are  two  Miss  Lindisfarns  now." 
"  Yes,  more's  the  pity  !     If  these  French' 
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people — what's  their  name? — bad  not  gone 
the  wrong  side  of  the  post,  it  Avould  have 
Ixien  on  the  cards  that  the  squire  might  have 
been  persuaded  not  to  divide  the  property  ; 
seeing  that  Miss  Margtiret  would  have  been 
amply  provided  for.  But  now  ! — it  is  a  thou- 
sand pities  !  " 

'''  Ay  !  the  LindisParn  property  as  it  stands 
is  a  very  pretty  thing  indeed — a  prize  for  any 
jnan." 

"jf/rtZ/'of  it  is  a  prize  for  any  man,  you  mean 
— for  any  man  who  can  win  the  hand  of  either 
of  the  young  ladies." 

"  I  only  meant  that  the  property  is  one 
which  any  man  might  be  proud  to  be  at  the 
head  of." 

"  And  if  any  man  were  to  marry  one  of  the 
heiresses,  who  had  a  command  of  ready  cash 
equat  to  the  share  coming  to  the  other  of 
them, — who  knows  what  arrangments  might 
b<;  made  to  prevent  the  splitting  or  selling  of 
the  estate?  "  observed  the  old  banker. 

"What  is  Miss  Merriton's  fortune?" 
asked  his  son. 

•'  Miss  Merriton  has  twenty -five  thousand 
pounds  in  her  own  absolute  disposition," 
replied  the  senior,  uttering  the  words  slowly 
and  deliberately;  "but  what  is  that  to  the 
half  of  the  Lindisfarn  property?  " 

"It  is  about  one  thousand  a  year  instead 
of  about  two  thousand,"  said  Mr.  Frederick. 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  his  father  ;  "  to  which 
it  may  be  added  that  Miss  Kate  Lindisfarn 
has  her  godmother's  six  thousand  pounds." 

"  Which  would  very  likely  be  conditional 
on  the  young  lady  marrying  with  her  god- 
motlier's  consent,  seeing  that  it  is  not  set- 
tled money,"  returned  the  young  man. 

"  Possibly,  but  I  should  say  not  likely," 
replied  his  father.  "  Besides,  Fred,  I  im- 
agined that  you  had  reason  to  think  that  you 
did  not  stand  badly  with  Miss  Kate  ;  and 
this  newly  arrived  young  lady" — 

"  Well,  sir,"  returned  his  eon,  after  a 
pause,  "  to  speak  out  frankly,  and  make  no 
secrets  between  us,  this  is  the  state  of  the 
case.  Kate  is  a  charming  girl.  Nobody  can 
feel  that  more  strongly  than  I  do.  And  it 
may  be,  as  you  saj-,  that  I  may  have  reason  to 
flatter  myself  that  I  am  not  disagreeable  to 
her.    I  But  there  is  another  lady  in  the  case, , 
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that  she  Tnay  have  the  power  to  do  it.  Kate 
very  much  under  her  influence.  Now  there 
can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  Miss  Margaret 
Lindisfarn  is  also  an  exceedingly  charmi 
girl, — to  my  thinking  even  more  fascinati 
perhaps  than  her  sister, — and  you  can  easi 
understand,  sir,  that  under  these  circu 
stances  it  may  be  well  to  have  two  strings 
one's  bow." 

"  That's  all  very  well,"  said  the  old  ge 
tleman.     "  And   now   I  will  tell  you  wi 
equal  frankness  what  seems  to  me  the  state 
of  the  case.     In  the  first  place,  when  I  was  a 
young  fellow,  I  do  not  think  I  should  have 
allowed  very  much  weight  to  the  prejudices 
of  a  godmamma  in  such  a  matter.     In  the 
next  place,  bear  this  in  mind  :  that  though 
either  of  Mr.  Lindisfarn's  daughters  may  be 
considered  a  desirable — a  ?>ery  desirable  match, 
there  are  reasons  for  considering  Miss  Kate, 
the  more  desirable  of  the  two.     Not  to  speak 
of  Lady  Farnleigh's  six  thousand  pounds, — 
though  that  would  be  a  very  comfortable  as- 
sistance in  any  scheme  for  obtaining  the  en- 
tire property, — I  think  that  it  would  be  far 
more  possible  to  persuade  the  old  squire  to 
leave  the  acres  and  the  old  house  to 
with  a  due  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  Marj 
garet,  than  vice  versa,  and  very  naturally  so 
And   to   speak  with   perfect  frankness,   m; 
dear  boy,  that  is  the  stake  to  play  for.     It  i 
not  merely  the  money,  though  a  good  mate 
is  a  good  match  ;  and  either  of  these  youn 
ladies  would   be  a  very  good  match.     Bui 
thank  God,  I  shall  leave  you  in  a  pcsitio: 
which  makes  a  good  match  what  you  ma 
naturally  look  to.     But  to  be  Falconer  ofl 
Lindisfarn   Chase  —  that  would   be  a  thing 
worth   trying   for  !  such   a   position   in  the 
county  !    In  fact,  I  don't  mind  owning  that  I 
could  quit  the  scene  with  perfect  contentment, 
if  I  could  live  to  see  you  established  in  such 
a  position.     Nor  do  I  mind  saying  that — sup 
posing,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  that  you  and  I 
go  on  together  as  well  as  we  always  have 
done — the  ready  cash,  which  would  suflSce  tc 
buy  one-half  of  the  property,  should  not  be 
wanting,  if  you  should  ever  be  lucky  enough 
to  need  it.     As  for  Miss  Merriton,  though  all 
very  well  in  the  way  of  a  match,  she  is  not 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  day  with  either 


with  whom  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  of  the  Lindisfarn  girls,  and  no  great  catch 
stand  at  all  well.  In  a  word,  I  am  quite  for  you  in  any  way.  And  now,  my  dear  boy. 
sure  that  if  Lady  Farnleigh  can  keep  me  and  if  you'll  allow  me,  I'll  go  to  sleep  till  we  get 
Kate  asunder  she  will   do   so ;  and   I  fear  I  to  Silverton." 
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And  80  Freddy  meditated  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  short  journey  on  the  words  of 
paternal  wisdom  which  he  had  heard. 

At  the  Chase,  the  squire  and  Miss  Immy 
went  off  to  their  respective  chambers  as  soon 
as  ever  the  last  of  their  guests  was  gone. 
Mr.  Mat  walked  out  muttering  something 
about  seeing  all  safe  ;  but  if  the  whole  truth 
is  absolutely  to  be  told,  he  went  and  smoked 
a  pipe  in  the  stable  before  going  to  bed. 

The  two  girls  went  up  to  their  adjoining 
rooms,  but  could  hardly  be  expected  to  go. to  bed 
till  they  had ,  at  least  compendiously ,  compared 
notes  as  to  their  impressions  during  the  even- 
ing. 

Margaret  made  no  allusion  to  her  anti- 
quarian trials,  nor  to  the  projected  visit  to  the 
Friary.  The  invitation  of  Captain  Ellingham 
was  talked  of,  and  a  more  mature  considera- 
tion of  it  deferred  till  the  morrow,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  to  which 
the  debate  had  already  lasted.  The  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  conversation,  however,  of 
course  turned  on  the  different  estimates  formed 
by  the  two  girls  of  their  new  acquaintances. 
But  without  reporting  at  length  all  the  chat- 
ter of  agreement,  disagreement,  and  compari- 
son of  notes,  which  went  to  the  expression  of 
their  opinions,  the  net  result  may  be  summed 
up  with  tolerable  accuracy  thus  : — 

Maro-aret  declared  that  Mr.  Merriton  was 
an  exceedingly  agreeable  man ,  evidently  highly 
instructed,  very  gentlemanlike,  certainly  very 
handsome,  and  unquestionably  the  nicest  of 
the  three  young  men  of  the  party.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Falconer  was  very  handsome  and  very 
nice  too.  Captain  Ellingham  she  could  see 
nothing  to  like  in  at  all,  except  his  invita- 
tion to  go  on  board  his  ship,  which  would  be 
charming,  as  the  others  were  all  invited. 

Kate  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  had 
been  much  pleased  with  all  she  had  seen  of  Cap- 
tain Ellingham  ;  that,  of  course,  as  far  as 
liking  went,  she  could  not  be  expected  to  like 
him  so  well  as  her  old  friend,  Freddy  Fal- 
coner;  and  as  for  Mr.  Merriton,  he  had 
seemed  to  her  very  good-natured,  but  more 
like  a  schoolboy  who  was  a  rather  girlish  one 
than  like  a  man. 

And  so  ended  the  dinner-party  at  the 
Gbase. 

CHAPTER   XI. 
MR.    MERRITON   PAYS   SOME  VISITS. 

What  with  the  talk  about  the  proposed  sail- 
ing excursion  under  Captain  EUingham'B  aus- 


pices, and  what  with  the  calamity  of  the 
learned  canon's  brick,  nothing  had  been  set- 
tled on  the  evening  of  the  party  at  the  Chase 
about  the  visit  of  Margaret  and  her  uncle  to 
the  Friary.  Margaret  had  been  as  careful  to 
make  her  communication  to  Mr.  Merriton  on 
that  subject  private  and  confidential  as  ebe 
had  been,  when  spoken  to  by  Captain  Elling- 
ham respecting  the  sailing  project,  to  make 
all  present  parties  to  the  conversation.  She 
had  also  avoided  saying  one  word  about  any 
such  idea  to  Kate.  And  her  project  was  to 
find  the  means  of  availing  herself  of  Lady 
Sempronia's  invitation  to  the  house  in  the 
Close,  and  to  go  with  her  uncle  thence  to  the 
Friary,  so  as  to  have  the  visit,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity all  to  herself. 

All  her  scheme  was  foiled,  however,  by 
Mr.  Merriton,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  when 
two  parties  to  an  arrangement  do  not  desire 
precisely  the  same  results  from  it.  Mr.  Mer- 
riton liked  the  idea  of  bringing  some  of  hiii 
new  neighbors  together  under  his  roof  on  the 
occasion  which  had  been  thus  prepared  for 
him.  It  saved  him  from  the  necessity  of 
taking  the  more  decided  and  self-asserting 
step  of  inviting  them  on  no  other  plea  than 
the  simple  one  of  coming  to  pay  him  an  or- 
dinary visit.  It  made  a  reason  for  their  be- 
ing there ;  and  if  the  gathering  were  made 
to  grow  out  of  what  Margaret  had  said  to 
him  at  dinner,  the  great  point  would  b6 
gained  of  throwing  mainly  on  Dr.  Lindisfarn 
the  onus  and  responsibility  of  finding  amuse- 
ment or  employment  for  the  people  when  they 
were  there. 

Besides  that,  Mr.  Merriton  began  to  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  only  part  of  such  a 
plan  which  could  afford  any  gratification  to 
himself,  would  be  lost  if  Kate  were  not  to  be 
of  the  party. 

So  on  the  following  morning  the  new  mas- 
ter of  the  Friary  ordered  his  phaeton — Mr. 
Merriton  had  passed  too  large  a  portion  of 
his  life  abroad  to  be  much  of  an  equestrian — 
with  the  intention  of  driving,  or  being  driven, 
rather,  over  to  Wanstrow.  Lady  Farnleigh 
had  very  graciously  and  kindly  made  ac- 
quaintance both  with  him  and  with  his  sis- 
ter on  the  previous  evening  ;  and  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  go  and  call  on  her. 

The  house  and  grounds  of  the  Friary  were 
close  to  almost  in  the  village  of  Weston, 
which  was  surnamed  from  the  ancient  joap- 
nastic  eetablishment.    And  Weston  was  situ- 
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tited,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sill,  about  two  miles  above  Silverton  Bridge, 
jtt  a  bend  in  the  river  just  about  the  spot 
where  the  widening  of  the  valley  has  given 
rfee  to  the  creation  of  a  system  of  water- 
iheads.  These  water-meadows  fill  the  whole 
bottom  of  the  valley  all  the  way  from  "Wes- 
ton to  Silverton,  lying  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  river,  as  one  pursued  its  course  for  the 
two  miles  to  Silverton ,  and  the  five  more  that 
remained  of  it  before  it  fell  into  the  sea  at 
Sillmouth.  The  road  ran  along  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  valley,  at  a  somewhat  higher  ele- 
vation than  that  of  the  water-meads  ;  and  the 
river  ran  between  the  road  and  the  meadows, 
dammed  up  to  a  level  a  little  above  that  of 
the  latter.     The  bend  in  the  river  at  Weston 
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stream  of  it ;  turning  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  therefore,  toward  the  Wanstrow  and 


The.  limestone  cliff,  which  has  been  men 
tioncd,  and  which  just  at  that  turning-poin' 
of  the  stream  has  been  denuded  by  the  ac 
tion  of  the  river,  and  rises  to  about  a  bun 
dred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  is  there  a  featun 
of  very  considerable  beauty  i  n  the  landscape 
It  is  entirely  and  most  richly  covered  witF 
ivy  and  creeping  plants  of  many  kinds,  hang 
ing  in  great  festoons,  and  which,  avaiiin^ 
themselves  of  every  projection  or  inequalit 
in  the  face  of  the  rock  to  mass  themselve 
around  it,  make  it  the  savings-bank  for  w. 
gradually  and  slowly-increasing  treasure  (rf*f 
gathered  soil ,  and  then  root  themselves  afresh 
for  a  new  start  in  the  hoard  thus  collected. 
Close  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  runs  the  river, 
which,  as  soon  as  ever  it  has  got  round  it, 


was  to  the  right  hand  of  one  following  the    slackens  its  speed,  widens   its  course,  and 

having  passed  its  tussle  with  that  hard  lime- 
stone opponent,  goes  more  lazily,  quietly,  and 
away  from  the  Lindisfarn  side  of  the  country,  j  smilingly,  to  the  peaceful  work  of  irrigating 
And  the  village,  with  its  pretty  spired  church,    the  water-meads. 

Stood  on  the  left  bank,  on  the  outside  of  the  j  There  are  no  water-meads  above  the  bend 
dbow  of  the  bend  of  the  river,  and  was  vis-  i  in  the  river  and  the  limestone  cliff.  The 
ible  from  Silverton  Bridge ;  whereas  the  an-  \  character  of  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  is  a 
cient  Friary  itself,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Mer-  ;  different  one.  And  I  have  sometimes  felt  in- 
riton's  house  and  grounds,  were  on  the  right  i  clined  to  regret  that  there  is  no  view  of  thcj 
bank,  enclosed  within  the  elbow  of  the  stream,  two-mile  vista  of  water-meadows,  with  Silver- 
and  were  not  visible  from  any  part  of  the  ton  at  the  end  of  them,  from  the  Friary.  Th« 
city.  I  cliff,  which  shuts  out  this  view,  is  in  itself 

Indeedthehouse  was  not  visible,  or  scaroely  !  great  beauty;   and  one  cannot  have  every-j 
at  all  visible,  from  the  village  on  the  oppo- !  thing.    Above  Weston  the  tillage  comes  doA 
Bite  side  of  the  stream,  it  was  so  completely   nearer  to  the  river,  on  the  Lindisfarn  8ide| 
embowered   in  trees;   and  in  one  direction  |  leaving  only  a  narrow  strip  of  meadow,  whic 
partially  hidden  by  a  jutting  limestone  cliff,  { is  not  water-mead,  but  pasture  land.    On  th^ 


which  had  been  evidently,  even  to  non-geo- 
logical eyes,  the  cause  of  the  sudden  change 
of  direction  in  the  river's  course  at  AYeston. 
On  the  Lindisfarn  and  Silverton  side  of  the 
river  the  color  of  the  soil  was  red  ;  but  on 
the  Wanstrow   side    the  limestone,    which 


Wanstrow  side, — the  side  on  which  the  ¥tU 
ary  is, — the  same  limestone  formation,  though! 
not  rising  to  the  same  height,  nor  rising 
with  the  same  degree  of  precipitousness,  as 
it  does  to  form  the  cliff,  shuts  in  the  valley 
for  a  few  miles,  making  the  rise  from  it  ex- 


seemed  to  form  the  substructure,  and  to  con- !  ceedingly  steep.  On  this  side  the  space  of 
stitute  the  prevailing  ingredient  in  the  sur-  |  pasture  ground  between  the  river  and  this 
face  soil  of  the  district,  gave  that  side  of  the  '  rapid  rise  is  wider.  This  was  the  home  farm 
country  a  paler,  grayer,  less  rich  and  less  '  of  the  old  monastery,  and  now  forms  the  park 
picturesque  look  than  that  for  which  the  Lin-  :  attached  to  the  residence.  The  high  bank, 
disfarn  side  was  so  remarkable.  The  Wan-  which  has  been  described  as  shutting  this 
Btrow  side  was  also  much  more  sparsely  ground  in,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  the  prolon- 
wooded.  j  gation  of  the  limestone  cliff  that  a  little  lower 

But  these  remarks,  which  apply  to  all  that  down  turns  the  river,  is  entirely  covered  with 
district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  as  soon  thick  wood ; — not  with  such  magnificent  forest 
as  ever  the  valley  of  the  Sill  is  left  and  the  '  as  clothes  the  top  of  Lindisfarn  brow  ;  but 
upper  ground  reached,  are  not  applicable  to  with  trees  of  very  respectable  bulk  and 
the  valley  itself,  to  Weston,  or  to  the  Friary  growth,  amply  sufficient  to  shut  in  the  Friary 
grounds.  1  park  with  a  very  beautiful  boundary,  and  to^ 
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exempt  it  entirely  from  that  somewhat  colder 
and  bleaker  look  which  the  country  assumes 
as  soon  as  the  valley  has  been  left,  and  the 
Wanstrow  upper  grounds  approached. 

Mr.  Merriton's  way  from  the  Friary  to 
Wanstrow  crossed  the  Sill  twice  at  starting. 
There  is  indeed  a  road  which  climbs  the  bank 
that  has  just  been  described,  piercing  the 
coppice  which  covers  it.  But  it  is  a  mere 
cart-lane,  and  exceedingly  steep.  The  cliflP 
which  has  been  so  often  mentioned  opposes 
an  insuperable  barrier  to  all  progress  down 
the  valley  on  the  Friary  side  of  the  stream  ; 
so  that  it  is  necessary  for  any  one  who  would 
go  otherwise  than  on  two  legs  or  on  four  from 
the  Friary  to  the  upper  country  behind  the 
bank  and  the  woods  and  the  cliff  which 
hem  it  in,  first  to  cross  the  Sill  by  a  bridge 
which  is  the  private  property  of  the  owner 
of  the  Friary,  and  then,  after  passing  through 
the  village,  to  recross  it  by  the  bridge  which 
has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  pleasanter  though 
longer  of  the  two  routes  between  Wanstrow 
and  Lindisfarn  Chase.  On  the  lower  side  of 
the  cliff,  which  shuts  off  the  upper  from  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Sill, — on  the  side  of  the 
water-meads  and  off  Silverton,  that  is  to  say, 
^— the  land  rises  from  the  river  to  the  Wan- 
strow high  grounds  much  more  gradually. 

By  this  road,  therefore,  Mr.  Merriton  pro- 
ceeded in  his  phaeton,  lolling  comfortably 
back  in  one  comer  of  the  luxurious  vehicle, 
but  occupied  more  with  thinking  about  how 
and  what  he  should  say  to  Lady  Farnleigh, 
than  with  enjoying  the  beauty  of  his  drive. 

This  became  less  as  he  left  the  valley  of 
the  Sill  behind  him,  and  climbed  to  the  more 
open  downlike  region  of  the  limestone  hills. 
The  Wanstrow  farms  were  well  cultivated, 
and  there  was  much  to  gladden  the  eye  of  an 
agriculturist  in  the  district  through  which 
the  road  passed.  But  it  not  only  looked  but 
felt  bleaker  as  the  upper  ground  was  reached, 
and  Mr.  Merriton  with  a  shiver  put  on  a 
cloak  which  had  been  lying  on  the  seat  be- 
side him. 

It  was  almost  all,  more  or  less,  collar  work 
from  the  bridge  over  the  Sill,  to  the  lodge 
gates  of  Wanstrow  Manor,  a  distance  of  about 
five  miles.  The  park  in  which  the  house 
stands  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  not  alto- 
gether devoid  of  fine  timber  in  widely  scat- 
tered groups.  But  it  is  very  different  from 
the  richly  wooded  country  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  valley  around  Lindisfarn.  Immedi- 
ately behind  the  house,  which  is  situated  on 
the  highest  swell  of  the  open,  downlike  hill, 
there  is  rather  more  wood,  serving  to  give  it 
a  little  of  the  shelter  it  so  much  needs,  from 
the  north.  But  it  is  little  more  than  a  large 
clump  of  elms.  The  house  is  a  modern  one, 
of  very  considerable  pretension,  and  con- 
taining far  more  accommodation  than  its 
present  single  inhabitant  needed  or  could 
occupy.  But  the  only  special  beauty  or 
recommendation  belonging  to  it  is  its  south- 
ward view  of  the  coast  and  the  sea.  Th^ 
village  and  little  port  of  Sillmouth  are  visi- 
ble from  it,  as  well  as  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  coast-line  on  the  further  or  Silverton 
side  of  the  estuary,  comprising  those  sands 
over  which  Kate  had  had  her  gallop  on  the 
day  of  the  dinner-party  at  the  Chase.  The 
shore  on  the  other  or  Wanstrow  side  cannot 
be  seen  from  the  house,  because,  though  in 
fact  nearer  to  it  as  the  crow  flies,  it  is  hid- 
den under  the  limestone  cliffs  which  rise  from 
the  shore  to  the  eastward  of  Sillmouth.  The 
sea-view  from  the  house  beyond,  and  to  the 
westward  of  that  little  port,  is  a  distant  one  ; 
but  not  too  much  so  for  it  to  be  possible  to 
see  the  white  line  of  the  breakers  as  they 
tumble  in  on  the  sands  at  low  water,  and  ojx 
a  black,  sea- weed-mottled  line  of  low  rocks 
when  the.-tide  is  at  its  highest. 

Lady  Farnleigh  was  mostly  Kate's  com- 
panion in  her  rides  on  the  Sillmouth  sands ; 
but  she  used  ta  say,  that  on  occasions  when 
she  was  not  so,  she  could  equally  well  see 
all  that  her  goddaughter  was  doing  from  her 
drawing-room  windows,  by  the  aid  of  a  good 
telescope. 

The  sea  is  visible  from  the  road  through 
AYanstrow  Park  for  a  mile  or  so  before  the 
house  is  reached ;  and  Mr.  Merriton,  whose 
Italian-grown  nerves  were  very  quickly  made 
sensible  that  it  could  be  felt  as  soon  as  seen, 
drew  his  cloak  closer  about  him,  as  he  con- 
gratulated himself  on  the  very  remarkable 
difference  of  climate  between  the  snuggery 
of  the  Friary  and  the  magnificence  of  Wan- 
strow Manor. 

There  was  a  garden  on  the  west  side  of  the 
house  which  was  in  part  sheltered  by  it,  and 
which  partook  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  high  trees  behind  it.  And  Lady  Farn- 
leigh used  to  do  her  best  to  make  it  pretty 
and  fragrant ;  but  she  declared  that  it  w%iJ 
a  pursuit  of  horticulture  under  difficultief 
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which  were  almost  too  discouraging ;  and 
often,  when  comparing  the  gardens  at  th^ 
Chase  with  her  own  infelicitous  attempts, 
would  threaten  to  give  up  the  struggle  alto- 
gether, and  depend  wholly  for  her  flowers  on 
supplies  from  Lindisfarn. 

She  was  in  this  garden,  lamenting  the  mis- 
chief that  had  been  caused  by  the  high  wind 
of  the  day  before,  and  trying  to  devise  with 
the  gardener  new  means  of  shelter  for  some 
of  her  more  delicate  favorites,  when  Mr. 
Merriton  arrived.  He  was  shown  into  the 
drawing-room  ;  and  the  servant,  finding  that 
her  ladyship  was  not  there,  preceded  him 
through  the  open  window  into  the  garden. 

* '  Ho  w  kind  of  you , "  she  said ,  after  they  had 
greeted  each  other,  "  to  come  up  out  of  your 
happy  valley  to  visit  these  inhospitable  moun- 
tains !  Look  what  the  storm  of  yesterday 
has  done  ;  and  at  the  Friary  I  dare  say  you 
hardly  felt  it  it  all.  Our  friends  at  Lindis- 
farn  hear  the  wind  up  in  the  woods  above 
them  just  enough  to  make  them  rejoice  in  the 
comfort  of  their  sheltered  position.  You  at 
the  Friary  neither  feel  nor  hear  it.  But  here 
we  are  in  a  different  climate.  Look  at  my 
poor  geraniums  !  " 

*'  Even  to-day  I  felt  the  wind  sharp  enough 
as  I  drove  through  the  park.  But  at  all 
events,  Lady  Farnleigh,  you  have  the  com- 
pensation of  a  magnificent  view  !  Really  the 
position  of  the  house  is  a  very  fine  one.  The 
park  seems  to  extend  nearly — or  quite,  does 
it? — to  the  coast." 

"  Yes,  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey  up 
here  (except  the  sea  by  the  by),  and  my 
right  there  is  none  to  dispute,  except  this 
terrible  southwest  wind  :  and  Captain  El- 
lingham  says  we  are  going  to  have  more  of 
it." 

"  Raison  de  plus  that  you  should  kindly  ac- 
cede to  a  request  I  bring  from  my  sister,  that 
you  will  join  our  friends  at  the  Chase  in  pass- 
ing a  day  at  the  Friary.  My  sister  would 
have  accompanied  me  to  wait  on  your  lady- 
ship ;  but  she  is  very  delicate,  unhappily,  and 
was  really  afraid  of  the  drive  this  morning. 
Perhaps  you  will  kindly  accord  her  an  inva- 
lid's privilege,  and  take  the  will  for  the 
deed." 

"  By  no  means  let  Miss  Merriton  come  up 
here  as  long  as  this  wind  is  blowing.  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  see  her  as  soon  as  I  can  say. 
Come !  without  the  fear  of  exposing  her  to 
the  climate,  which  is,  joking  apart,  as  differ- 


ent from  that  of  your  valley  as  the  north 
England  is  from  the  south.  I  shall  have  gres 
pleasure  in  coming  down  to  the  Friary,  I  ax 
sure." 

"  It  seems  that  Dr.  Lindisfarn  had  pui 
posed  bringing  Miss  Margaret,  who  takes  a: 
interest  in  such  things,  to  the  Friary  to  e:^ 
plain  to  her  all  about  the  old  monastery,  yoi 
know,  and  the  traces  of  the  ancient  buildin 
which  yet  remain." 

*'  Miss  Margaret  takes  an  interest  in  sue 
studies;  does  she?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Merriton,  quite  inno- 
icently  ;  "she  was  speaking  to  me  about  it 
at  dinner  yesterday,  and  I  intended  asking 
the  doctor  after  dinner ;  but  then  we  were 
all  occupied  with  other  things,  and  I  had  no 
opportunity.  And  then  Emily  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  much  pleasanter  if  we  could  in- 
duce the  others  of  the  party  to  join  in  the 
scheme,  and  share  the  benefit  of  the  doctor's 
explanations." 

•'  Delightful  !  I  shall  like  it  above  all 
things.  We  will  have  a  regular  matinee 
archeolo^ique  !  " 

"  I  hoped  to  have  found  Captain  Ellingham 
here,  that  I  might  have  persuaded  him  to  join 
us." 

"He  is  gone  down  to  Sillmouth  to  lOo 
after  his  ship.  He  will  be  here  to  dinner  thi 
evening,  and  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  i 
conveying  your  invitation  to  him.  But  whe; 
is  it  to  be?" 

"  "Well,  any  day  that  would  be  most  con 
venient  to  all  of  us.  Perhaps,  as  he  is  thi 
only  one  who  is  likely  to  have  avocations  tha 
might  absolutely  make  any  day  impossible  t< 
him,  it  would  be  as  well  to  consult  him  firsT 
on  that  head." 

"  You  are  very  kind ;  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  feel  it  so." 

"  Would  you  kindly  undertake  then  to  fix 
a  day  with  him  ?  It  is  a  pity  I  did  not  find 
him  though  ;  for  I  meant  to  have  returned 
through  Silverton,  and  fixed  the  day  with  the 
rest  of  the  party  ;  but  I  shall  not  know  what 
day  to  tell  them." 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Merriton,  what  I 
do  for  you,  which  would  facilitate  matters, 
had  intended  to  have  asked  all  our  little  cir 
cle  to  spend  a  day  with  me  up  here.  And  I 
too,  thought  I  had  better  make  sure  of  Ca 
tain  Ellingham"  for  the  same  reason  that  yo 
have  given.  And  we  fixed  this  morning  o 
next  Wednesday.    Now  I  will  give  up  Wed- 
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needay  to  you  ;  so  you  will  be  sure  of  Elling- 
ham  for  that  day.  And  it  will  be  better,  too, 
for  all  concerned  to  come  to  me  when  this  ter- 
rible wind  shall  have  changed.  If  that  will 
suit  you,  you  are  welcome  to  Wednesday." 

"  How  very  kind  of  you  !  Yes,  that  would 
suit  us  perfectly.  Will  you  then  kindly 
charge  yourself  with  my  message  to  Captain 
Ellingham  ?  We  hope  to  see  him  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  would  have  fixed  some  other  day, 
if  you  had  not  kindly  given  me  the  means  of 
knowing  that  that  day  would  suit  him." 

''With  pleasure;  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
have  great  pleasure   in  coming  to  you." 

"  We  ought  not  to  be  later  than  one 
o'clock.  There  are  plenty  of  old  holes  and 
corners  to  look  into.  There  is  a  queer  place 
at  the  further  end  of  the  park  by  the  river- 
side, which  they  call  the  Sill-grotto,  and 
which  they  say  was  once  a  chapel.  That 
will  have  to  be  visited,  I  suppose  ?  '* 

"Of  course  it  will.  Dr.  Lindisfarn  will 
not  let  you  off  a  single  bit  of  old  wall,  or  a 
single  fragment  of  old  tradition  about  the 
place.  No  ;  one  o'clock  will  not  be  too  early, 
if  the  doctor  is  to  be  allowed  a  fair  course 
and  no  favo^." 

"  Let  it  stand  for  one  then.  I  am  so  much 
obliged  to  you,  Lady  Farnleigh." 

And  then  Mr.  Merriton  got  into  his  car- 
riage and  drove  to  Silverton.  His  purpose 
had  been  to  call  first  on  the  canon,  as  the 
first  idea  of  the  party  had  in  some  sort  origi- 
nated with  him.  But  it  was  the  hour  of  the 
afternoon  cathedral  service  when  he  arrived 
in  the  city,  and  the  doctor  was  in  church. 

So  he  went  first  to  the  banker's  house  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Close  ; 
and  there,  banking  hours  being  over,  he  found 
the  old  gentleman  in  his  learned-looking  li- 
brary,  solacing  himself  after  the  labors  of 
the  ledger  with  more  liberal  studies. 

"  Can't  well  be  with  you  by  one,"  said 
Mr.  Falconer,  when  he  had  heard  his  visitor's 
errand.  "  Business  first,  you  know,  and 
pleasure  afterward.  I  can  get  away,  per- 
haps, in  time  to  be  with  you  by  three.  Fred 
will  not  fail  you  at  the  earlier  hour  ; — not  a 
doubt  of  it,  bearing  in  mind  the  attractions 
you  hold  out  to  him  !  He  has  ridden  over  to 
Lindisfarn  now.  I  will  give  him  your  invi- 
tation, and  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that 
he  will  be  only  too  happy  to  accept  it." 

"  You  are  intimate  with  the  family  at  the 


Chase,  I  believe,  Mr.  Falconer?  "  asked  Mr. 
Merriton,  thoughtfully. 

"  Oh,  of  course  !  Naturally  so.  We  have 
been  life-long  neighbors,  and  that  in  a  country 
neighborhood  makes  a  tie  that  it  does  not  al- 
ways in  cities.  Fred  and  Kate  Lindisfarn 
have  grown  up  from  childhood  together. 
And  naturally  enough  they  are  very  great 
friends,"  said  the  old  banker,  looking  up 
into  his  guest's  face  with  a  knowing  glance 
and  smile,  which  were  intended  to  insinuate 
what  he  did  not  venture  to  assert  in  words. 
"  That  is  all  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
you  know,"  he  continued;  "  and  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  promise  you  that  when  I  tell 
Fred  who  the  members  of  your  party  are,  he 
will  be  punctual  enough  in  waiting  on  you." 

Mr.  Merriton  was  much  too  young  and  too 
guileless  a  man  to  be  able  to  conceal  from  the 
shrewd  eye  of  the  old  banker  the  annoyance 
that  the  impressions  thus  conveyed  to  him 
inflicted  on  him.  The  old  man  saw  the  state 
of  the  case  perfectly  well.  *'  Oh  !  that's  it ; 
is  it?  "  he  said  to  himself.  "  The  more  ne- 
cessary to  let  him  understand  that  Miss  Kate 
is  not  destined  to  be  his.  It  will  be  as  well  to 
give  Fred  a  hint  too." 

"  Well,"  said  the  young  man  somewhat 
sadly,"  I  must  go  and  do  the  rest  of  my  er- 
rand in  Silverton.  I  have  to  ask  Dr.  Lin- 
disfarn. And  oh,  by  the  by  !  you  can  tell 
me,  Mr.  Falconer ;  ought  I  to  ask  Lady  Sem- 
pronia?     Does  she  ever  go  out?  " 

"  Ah — h  !  You  are  going  to  ask  the  doc- 
tor ;  are  you  ?  Yes,  naturally — naturally  ; 
of  course  you  would.  You  can't  well  do 
otherwise." 

"  Oh,  I  had  no  thought  of  leaving  him  out ; 
it  was  Lady  Sempronia  that  I  was  in  doubt 
about.  The  whole  id?aof  the  thing  began  with 
the  doctor,  I  may  say.  He  is  to  give  us  an  ex- 
planation of  all  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  the  old  place  !  " 

"Ah!  I  see.  I  see  it  all.  Yes;  he  will 
give  you  the  history,  never  fear  ;  all  after  his 
own  fashion  too  !  " 

"  I  thought  you  and  Dr.  Lindisfarn  were 
great  friends?  "  said  Mr.  Merriton,  innocently, 
and  much  surprised  at  the  spitefulness  of  tnc 
old  banker's  manner. 

"  Friends  !  Dr.  Lindisfarn  and  I  !  To  be 
sure  we  are, — very  old  friends.  I  have  a  very 
great  regard  for  Canon  Lindisfarn  ;  he  is  a 
most  worthy  man.     But  that  does  not  blind 
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me  to  the  monstrosity  of  the  errors  his  wrong- 
headedness  and  obstinacy  often  run  him  into 
in  matters  of  archaeological  science.  Now  as 
regards  the  history — the  extremely  interest- 
ing history  of  your  property  of  the  Friary  ! — 
it  is  sad, — really  now  quite  sad,  to  think  of 
the  number  of  blunders  that  he  will  circulate 
through  all  the  county  by  the  means  of  your 
party  next  Wednesday.  For  these  things 
spread,  my  dear  sir  !  They  are  repeated. 
False  notions  are  propagated.  They  run  un- 
der ground  like  couch-grass.  They  become 
traditional.  And  he  will  have  it  all  his  own 
way  ! — I'll  tell  you  what,  my  dear  sir,  I  must 
be  there  !  I  must  manage  to  be  with  you  some- 
how by  one  o'clock.  I'll  not  be  late,  my  dear 
Mr.  Merriton.     You  may  count  on  me." 

"So  much  the  better.  But  about  Lady 
Sempronia?"  said  Mr.  Merriton. 

"Oh,  ask  her,  by  all  means.  She  goes 
out  very  little,  and  will  probably  not  come  ; 
but  you  can  ask  her,  you  know.  She  is  a 
poor  inoffensive,  invalid  woman,  but  I  have 
known  her  uncommonly  shrewd  sometimes 
in  seeing  through  some  of  her  husband's  falla- 
cies, when  more  learned  people  have  been 
led  astray  by  them.  She  is  no  fool,  is  Lady 
Sempronia.     Ask  her  by  all  means." 

So  Mr.  Merriton  stepped  across  to  the  can- 
on's house, — the  distance  was  too  Bmall  to 
make  it  worth  while  for  him  to  get  into  his 
carriage, — devoutly  wishing  that  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Falconer  was  resting  after  life's  fitful 
fever  in  any  vault  of  the  old  church,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  which  he  was  walking,  a  son 
choix^  and  cursing  the  provoking  impossibility 
of  not  asking  him  to  join  the  party  at  the 
Friary. 

The  canon  had  just  returned  from  the  after- 
noon service,  and  had  gone  into  the  study. 
Mr.  Merriton  was  shown  into  that  room,  and 
found  the  doctor  engaged  in  transferring  his 
canonicals  from  his  own  shoulders  to  those  of 
his  wooden  representative. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Merriton  !  how  are  you  ?  Come 
in,  tx)me  in  !  This  is  a  contrivance  of  mine 
to  prevent  me  from  forgetting  to  take  off  my 
surplice,  which  I  otherwise  was  apt  to  do!  " 

"  Ah,  having  your  head  full  of  more  im- 
portant things,  Dr.  Lindisfarn  !  Yes,  I  can 
understand  that.  I  came  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  visit  which  Miss  Margaret  Lindis- 
farn tells  me  you  were  good  enough  to  pur- 
pose making  with  her  to  my  house." 

"  Aha !  the  little  puss  is  anxious  for  the 


treat,  is  she?  You  would  be  surprised,  Mr. 
Merriton,  at  the  interest — the  intelligent 
interest,  I  may  say,  though  she  is  my  own 
niece — that  that  young  girl  takes  in  pursuits^ 
and  studies  which  some  frivolous  minds  are; 
apt  to  consider  dry.  Yes,  1  had  proposed 
asking  your  permission  to  bring  Miss  Marga- 
ret to  the  Friary,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrat- 
ing to  her  on  the  spot  the  very  interesting 
history  of  the  house." 

"  And  when  she  mentioned  the  project  to 
me,  it  struck  me  and  my  sister  that  it  would 
be  a  great  pity  not  to  give  others  of  our 
friends  an  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  oc- 
casion ;  and  we  have  asked  Lady  Farnleigh 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  at  the  Chase  to 
come  to  us  next  Wednesday.  May  we  hope 
to  see  you  on  that  day,  and  will  one  o'clock 
be  too  early  ? ' ' 

"  No  ;  you  are  very  good  ;  Wednesday  will 
suit  me  very  well.  There  is  the  afternoon 
service  at  the  cathedral,  to  be  sure  ;  but  in 
such  a  case — that  can  be  managed.  Do  you 
expect  all  the  party  at  the  Chase  ?  " 

"  I  hope  eo.     I  have  only  secured  Lady 
Farnleigh,  Captain  Ellingham,  the  Falconers, 
and  yourself.    I  will  go  up  to  them  at  tho^ 
Chase  to-morrow."  ; 

"  Falconer  will  not  be  able  to  come  to  yon 
at  one  o'clock,  you  know.  He  cannot  geb 
away  from  business  so  early  ;  and  perhaps, 
between  ourselves,  that  is  just  as  well.  The 
best  fellow  in  the  world,  Falconer  !  A  good, 
friendly  man.  But  he  has  a  mania  for  med- 
dling with  matters  that  are  quite  ultra  crepi- 
dam.  A  most  excellent  man  of  business! 
But  optat  ephippia  bos  piger !  you  understand, 
Mr.  Merriton.  And  my  friend  Falconer  doea 
not  show  himself  to  advantage  in  the  ephip' 
pia  !  Ay,  ay  !  You  may  depend  on  it,  I'll 
be  punctual  at  one.  And — under  all  the 
circumstances  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
we  should  all  be  punctual  at  that  hour. 
Don't  you  see,  Mr.  Merriton?  " 

Mr.  Merriton  thought  that  he  did  see,  al- 
though he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  what 
place,  or  thing,  or  circumstance  that  ephippia 
was,  in  which  Mr.  Falconer  was  said  not  tOi 
shine.  Was  the  ephippia  perhaps  another; 
name  for  the  Friary  ?  He  thought  he  saw, 
too,  that  it  was  best  to  say  nothing  of  Mr. 
Falconer's  determination  to  meet  his  enemy 
on  the  ground  at  all  costs.  So  he  merely  an 
swered, — 

"  I  had  hoped  to  have  the  honor  of  being 
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presented  to  Lady  Sempronia,  and  to  have 
persuaded  her  to  join  our  party." 

'*  Her  ladyship,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  very 
much  of  an  invalid.  She  will  be  most  happy, 
however,  to  make  acquaintance  with  you  and 
Mif-8  Merriton.  But  I  fear  she  would  hardly 
be  able  to  see  you  now  ;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  muv.h  ohance  of  her  feeling  well 
enough  to  join  your  party  on  Wednesday.  I 
will  give  her  your  kind  message,  however." 

"  And  pray  say  that  were  it  not  that  my 
sister  is  also  much  of  an  invalid,  she  would 
have  returned  Lady  Sempronia's  card  in  per- 
son instead  of  deputing  me  to  do  so.  She 
hopes,  however,  to  be  able  to  come  into  Sil- 
verton  in  the  beginning  of  next  week,  and 
will  then  wait  on  Lady  Sempronia." 

And  then  Mr.  Merriton  drove  back  by  the 
road  along  the  edore  of  the- water-meadows  to 
the  Friary,  disconsolately  meditating  on  what 
he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Falconer  respecting 
his  son's  intimacy  at  the  Chase.  For  Mer- 
riton had  brought  away  with  him  thence  a 
very  severe  wound  ;  and  hcBrit  latiri  letalis 
arundo ! 

"Well,  Arthur,"  said  Miss  Merriton,  as 
he  entered  the  drawing-room  at  the  Friary 
ready  for  dinner,  "what  have  you  done? 
Has  anything  gone  {imiss?  You  seem  out  of 
spirits." 

"  The  people  are  all  very  civil.  Lady 
Parnleigh  was  especially  so.  To  prevent  any 
^asticcio  about  fixing  the  day,  she  gave  up,  or 
lut  off  rather,  a  party  at  her  own  house  for 
iGxt  Wednesday,  giving  up  that  day  to  us. 

«  it  is  fixed  for  W^ednesday,  and  to-morrow 

will  go  up  to  the  Chase.     All  the  rest  have 
ccepted." 

'•  But  what  is  it  that  has  vexed  you,  Ar- 
hur?  for  I  can  see  that  something  has." 

"  No  ;    it's   your  fancy.     All    the  people 
\  oem  inclined  to  be  very  kind.     There's  noth- 
ng  amiss  that  I  know  of." 

"lam  sure  something  has  annoyed  you, 
hur,"  persisted  his  sister,  looking  him  in 

•'  face  ;  '*  tell  me  what  it  is  !  " 

"  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  look  an- 
oyed,  I  am  sure.     I  might  look  surprised  ; 
)r  I  did  hear  something  that  surprised  me 
.  1  Silverton." 

I*'  What  about  ? ''  asked  his  sister. 
"  Oh,  nothing  that  concerns  us  at  all.     It 
•oms  that  Falconer  and  Miss  Kate  Lindis- 
rn  are  to  make  a  match  of  it :  that  is  all. 


And  I  confess  it  does  seem  to  me  that  he  is 
not  half  good  enough  for  her.  I  think  I 
never  saw  a  girl  who  made  so  strong  an  im- 
pression on  me." 

If  Merriton  had  not  been  so  much  en- 
grossed by  his  own  emotions  as  to  be  ren- 
dered for  the  time  unobservant  of  those  of 
others,  he  might  have  been  struck  by  the 
fact  that  his  communication  produced  a  some- 
what stronger  effect  upon  his  gentle  sister 
than  appeared  wholly  attributable  to  her 
sisterly  interest  in  his  feelings.  A  sudden 
and  deep  flush  passed  over  her  delicate  and 
pale  face,  leaving  it  the  next  instant  a  shade 
paler,  perhaps,  than  it  had  been  before.  She 
only  said,  however,  after  a  few  moments* 
pause,  during  which  she  succeeded  in  recov- 
ering her  composure,  or  at  least  the  appear- 
ance of  it, — 

"  But  how  did  you  hear  it,  Arthur?  Re- 
member, a  great  deal  of  groundless  nonsense 
is  apt  to  be  talked  on  such  matters  ;  and  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  anything  should  be  really 
known  on  the  subject  unless  they  are  abso- 
lutely engaged  to  each  other  ;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  the  case." 

"  Engaged  !  No,  I  don't  suppose  they  are 
engaged,  or  the  fact  would  be  simply  stated." 

"  What  did  you  hear,  then,  and  from 
whom?" 

"  From  old  Falconer,  when  I  invited  him 
and  his  son  to  come  here  on  Wednesday." 

"What  did  he  say  !  " 

"  W^ell,  upon  my  word,  I  hardly  know 
what  he  said.  But  he  gave  me  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  a  sort  of  understood  thing 
that  his  son  and  Miss  Lindisfarn  were  to 
make  a  match  of  it." 

"  Miss  Kate  Lindisfarn  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Kate  Lindisfarn.  Oh,  he  spoke 
of  Miss  Kate  clearly  enough  ?  lie  talked — 
that  reminds  me — of  their  having  been  near 
neighbors  all  their  lives,  and  of  their  having 
been  brought  up  together,  and  of  their  being 
great  friends.  But  somehow  or  other,  he  left 
the  impression  on  my  mind  that  he  meant; 
more  than  all  that.  I  did  not  notice,"  he 
continued  after  a  pause,  "  anything  between 
them  last  night ;  did  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  saw  anything  of 
the  sort,  "  replied  his  sister. 

"  He  sat  next  me  at  dinner,"  she  contin- 
ued, with  a  recurrence  in  a  slighter  degree  of 
the  blush  which  the  first  mention  of  the  sub- 
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ject  had  occasioned  her  ;  "  and  after  dinner 
he  seemed  to  me  to  be  talking  much  more  to 
the  other  sister." 

"  But  that  might  have  been  mere  civility 
to  a  stranger  nevrly  come  among  them.  The 
other  sister,  Miss  Margaret,  seemed  to  me  to 
have  very  little  in  her." 

"  Oh,  I  thought  her  a  very  nice  girl !  " 

''  She  has  lived,  she  told  me,  all  her  life 
till  now  in  Paris  ;  I  never  like  French  women. 
They  never  have  any  sympathy  with  any- 
thing, or  person,  or  subject  outside  of  the 
harriers  of  Paris." 

And  then  the  brother  and  sister  went  into 
the  dining-room  ;  and  the  presence  of  the  ser- 
vants prevented  any  further  conversation  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Lindisfarn  lasses. 

Frederick  Falconer  had  in  the  mean  time 
ridden  up  to  the  Chase,  as  has  been  seen, 
l>ent  on  acting  upon  the  sage  hints  that  had 
been  thrown  out  by  his  father  over-night  as 
they  were  returning  together  from  the  din- 
ner-party, with  some  little  modification  of 
his  own.  He  perfectly  recognized  the  justice 
of  the  old  gentleman's  reasons  for  thinking 
Kate  the  more  desirable  match  of  the  two. 
But  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  make  quite 
80  light,  as  his  father  was  disposed  to  do,  of 
the  opposition  which  he  well  knew  awaited 
him  on  the  part  of  Lady  Farnleigh.  He  had 
far  better  means  of  knowing,  as  he  said  to 
himself,  how  great  her  influence  over  her 
goddaughter  was.  And  besides,  though  he 
was  by  no  means  deficient  in  a  suflBciently 
high  appreciation  of  his  own  advantages, 
and  was  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  hope 
that  Miss  Lindisfarn  was  not  altogether  in- 
disposed  to  like  him,  yet  he  was  far  from 
having  the  same  degree  of  confidence  on  the 
subject  that  he  had  chosen  to  manifest  in 
speak^'ng  to  his  father.  And  then,  again,  he 
really  was  powerfully  attracted  by  Margaret's 
beauty  and  manner,  and  had  already  begun 
to  draw  comparisons  between  the  two  girls 
entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  new-comer. 
He  had  spent  the  whole  of  the  two  hours  he 
had  passed  at  his  desk  in  the  bank  that  morn- 
ing, before  he  had  stolen  away  from  it  to  ride 
up  to  the  Chase,  in  reviewing  the  grounds  of 
such  a  comparison.  Both  girls  were  hand- 
some,— there  was  no  doubt  about  that.  But 
he  thought  that  the  more  delicate  and  less 
rustic  beauty  of  the  Parisian  had  more  at- 
tractions for  him.  Then  there  was  no  deny- 
ing that  she  had  more  style,  more  grace,  more 


of  Ze  grand  cur,  said  Froddy  to  himself,  calln 
up  his  own  French  sazoit  and  experienci 
He  had  a  notion,  too,  that  her  ways  of  thir^ 
ing  and  tastes  were  probably  better  adapt 
to  his  own.     There  were  things  in  Kat€  tl 
he  did  not  altogether  like  ;  that  violent 
sion  of  hers  for  tearing  over  the  country  11 
a   female   Nimrod,  for    instance  —  her  ws 
too,  of  blurting  out  whatever  came  into 
head,  often  with  a  certain  look  in  her 
as  if  she  were   laughing  at  one.       He  h{ 
seen  no   symptom  of  anything  like  this 
Margaret.     In  fact,  the  meaning  in  her  eyes 
as  far  as  he  had  seen — and  it  must  be  admit 
ted,  that  she  had  the  most   exquisitely   ex 
pressive  eyes  that  were  ever  seen  in  a  humai 
head ! — had  been  characterized  by  anythin; 
but  an  expression  of  ridicule  when  they  ha 
rested  on  him. 

In  short,  though  perfectly  well  aware  tha 
it  behoved  him  to  win  the  heart  and  hand  of 
Kate,  if  he  could,  he  had  pretty  well  mad< 
up  his  mind  that  it  would  be  a  far  more  agree 
al)le  task  to  him  to  win  those  of  Margaret 
But  there  was  something  in  Mr.  Frederick'^ 
constitution    and    natural   disposition  whic; 
disinclined  him  from  paying  much  attentioi 
to  that  part  of  his  father's  counsel  which  ha 
alluded  to  the  danger  of  fallin";  between  tMi 
stools.     Two  stools  seemed  to  Mr.  Freddy  i 
much  better  and  safer  than  only  one.    Sure! 
it  was  not  prudent  to  put  all  one's  eggs  in 
one   basket !     Surely,  two   strings   to   one 
bow  were  admitted  to  be  a  good  thing ! 
could   not   bring   himself    to   back    himsc 
frankly  and   heartily  to  win   with    the  o 
horse,  to  the  entire  giving  up  of  all  liopes  ( 
the   other.      The   unknown  quantities   thjt' 
entered  into  the  problem  to  be  solved  wer< 
so  much  larger  than  the   known   ones    tha 
he  felt  it  to  be  far   the  most  prudent  plai 
to  keep  the  matter  open  aS^  long  as  might  bo 
make  what  progress  he  could,  without  com 
mitting   himself  irrevocably  on  either  eido 
and  be  guided  by  circumstances. 

It  would  be  far  from  wise,  too,  to  disre 
gard  such  a  pis-aller  as  Miss  Merriton.  Pis 
oiler!  Twenty-five  thousand  pounds  abflo 
lutely  her  own,  and  her  brother  looking  as  if 
a  good  sharp  English  spring  might  make  ai 
end  of  him  ?  A  very  pretty  pis-aller,  indeed 
It  was  all  very  well  for  his  father  to  talk  ii 
that  way,  when  he  had  set  his  heart  on  go 
ing  in  for  the  whole  of  the  Lindisfarn  prop 
erty.     But  there  was   many  a  slip  betwcei 
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that  cup  and  the  lip.  Miss  Merriton  was  a 
very  charming  little  girl.  He  had  a  strong 
persujieion  that  he  might  have  her  for  the 
asking  ;  or  at  least  that,  after  a  due  period  of 
service  for  such  a  pretty  little  Rachel,  he 
might  make  sure  of  her.  And  it  would  be 
very  unwise  to  throw  such  a  chance  to  the 
winds  before  he  was  sure  of  something  better. 
It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  Mr. 
Frederick  locked  up  his  desk,  after  sitting  at 
it  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  slipped  out  of 
the  bank  to  order  his  horse  and  ride  up  to 
the  Chase.  Mr.  Falconer  senior  was  very  in- 
dulgent to  his  son  and  heir  as  to  the  amount 


of  attendance  he  exacted  from  him  at  the 
hank,  if  only  the  hours  spent  away  from  it 
were  used  advantageously  in  a  social  point  of 
view ;  and  he  was  especially  well  pleased  at 
all  times,  and  more  particularly  after  the 
conversation  of  the  night  before,  to  know 
that  his  son  was  up  at  Lindisfarn  Chase. 

So  Mr.  Frederick  had  arrived  there,  still 
looking,  as  Lady  Farnleigh  had  said,  for  all 
the  world  as  If  he  had  just  been  taken  out  of 
the  bandbox,  in  which  a  London  tailor  had 
sent  him  down  for  the  enlightenment  and  in- 
struction of  Sillshire,  just  as  the  ladies  were 
about  to  sit  down  to  luncheon. 


On  Proper  Clothing.  —  The  color  of  our 
clothes  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  indifference. 
White  and  light-colored  clothes  reflect  the  heat, 
whibt  black  and  dark-colored  clothes  absorb  the 
heat.  Hence,  in  the  summer  it  is  clearly  policy 
to  wear  white  and  light-colored  clothes,  because 
they  reflect  the  lieat  of  the  sun,  and  prevent  its 
heating  the  body  through  the  clothes.  But  what, 
then,  with  regard  to  winter  clothing  ?  It  might 
be  supposed  that  black  is  the  right  color  ;  but  if 

'  we  consider  that  this  color  radiates  heat,  we 
shall  see  that  a  mau  in  black  loses  his  heat  faster 
than  if  he  were  dressed  in  white.  The  fact  is, 
white  is  the  best  color  both  in  summer  and  in 
winter  ;  for  it  keeps  off  the  heat  in  the  summer, 
and  retains  the  heat  in  the  winter.  This  undoubt- 
edly looks  like  blowing  hot  and  cold  ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true.  The  coachman  will  tell  you 
that  his  white  duffel  coat  is  warmer  in  winter 
and  cooler  in  summer  than  any  other  kind  of 
coat.  The  brewer's  drayman  will  wear  his  white 
stockings  all  the  year  round,  and  tells  you  that 

•  any  color  would  be  less  agreeable  to  his  feelings. 
.  .  .  The  form  of  dress  has  also  been  a  worthy 
object  of  stud3'.  Not  that  modern  men  or  women 
either  have  succeeded  in  this  respect.  But  cer- 
tainly to  the  other  sex  must  be  given  a  greater 
appreciation  of  beauty  in  the  form  of  dress. 
Even  the  utmost  departure  from  the  ordinary 
conventional  rules  of  dress  which  female  attire 
hfis  recently  taken,  iu  the  diminutive  size  of  the 
bonnet  and  the  inordinate  extension  of  the  skirts, 
can  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  their  having 
some  shade  of  artistic  merit.  Even  the  chisel  of 
a  Phidias  might  not  have  despised  the  gracefuf 
folds  of  the  flowing  skirts  of  a  modern  belle. 
But  when  we  turn  to  male  attire, — whether  as  a 
soldier,  a  sailor,  an  aristocrat,  or  a  plebeian, — 
there  is  scarcely  a  curve  or  a  line  that  can  be 
said  to  be  beautiful.     An  ancient  sculptor  would 


have  avoided  it  with  horror  ;  and  if  the  angels 
are  allowed  to  look  down  upon  the  earth,  auJ 
have  their  feelings  kindled  by  its  beauty,  there 
must  be  one  olyect  amidst  its  charms  that  must 
excite  iu  their  minds  mingled  feelings  of  disgust 
and  pity  at  its  ugliness,  and  that  is  the  clothed 
civilizoti  man  of  the  nineteenth  century. — Popu- 
lar Science  Review. 


Effects  of  Acting. — A  young  clerk,  whose 
follies  had  placed  him  precisely  in  the  situation 
of  George  Barnwell,  having,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  a  Millwood,  defrauded  his  master  of 
£200,  WJis  taken  alarmingly  ill,  and  in  an  inter- 
view with  his  physician,  Di'.  Banxiwby,  con- 
fessed the  whole  of  the  circuuistances,  from  a 
conscience-stricken  feeling  produced  by  seeing 
Koss  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  in  the  principal  charac- 
ters of  Lillo's  tragedy.  The  doctor  comuuinicat- 
e<l  the  case  to  the  youth's  f  ither,  who  paid  the 
money  instantly  ;  the  son  recovered,  and  became 
an  eminent  merchant  and  a  good  Christian.  In 
a  letter  from  Rass  to  a  friend,  dated  the  20th  of 
August,  1787,  are  these  words:  "Though  I 
never  knew  his  name,  or  saw  him  to  my  knowl- 
edge, I  had,  for  nine  or  ten  years,  at  my  benefit, 
a  note  sealed  up,  with  ten  guineas,  and  these 
words  :  '  A  tribute  of  gratitude  from  one  who 
was  highly  obliged  and  saved  from  ruin  by  see- 
ing Mr.  Ross's  performance  of  George  Barn- 
well.' "  During  the  run  of  the  popular  drama 
of  "  The  Maul  and  the  Magpie  "  at  Drury  Lane 
and  Covent  Gai-den,  in  1815,  a  servant-girl  in 
the  gallery  at  one  of  the  theatres  was  so  over- 
come by  the  natural  pathos  of  the  actress  who 
personated  Annette,  and  her  protestations  of  in- 
nocence,*that  she  exclaimed,  "  Let  her  go  !  I 
stole  the  spoons,  and  sold  them." — Dublin  Uni- 
versity Magazine. 
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She  stands  beside  a  pillar  fair, 

A  maiden  girlish-slight. 
But  stronger  than  the  column  there 
Her  innocency's  might ; 
And  simple  straight  her  thoughts  go  up,  in 

purest  white  arrayed, 
And  far  above  the  pillar's  shaft  their  resting- 
place  is  made. 

She  kneels  beneath  the  arching  lines 

That  o'er  the  chancel  sweep, 
And  on  her  brow  the  holy  signs 
Of  peaceful  conscience  sleep  ; 
And  higher  than  the  arches'  height  her  stead- 
fast eyes  do  look. 
The  while  they  meekly  seem  to  fall  upon  her  open 
book. 

A  sunbeam  laughs  into  her  face, — 
The  face  that  knows  no  stain, — 
And  laughs  to  see  from  out  their  place. 
Within  the  window  pane. 
The  olden  saints,  in  quaint  array,  come  sliding, 

gliding  down, 
To  hover  o'er  her  winsome  face,  and  weave  for 
her  a  crown. 

St.  Matthew  gleams  about  her  lips. 

For  all  his  mien  so  staid  : 
And  see,  upon  her  finger-tips 
St.  James's  palms  are  laid  ; 
The  loved  apostle  calmly  floats  o'er  one  so  purely 

fair. 
And  hoar  St  Peter,  with  his  keys,  lies  tangled 
in  her  hair. 

Mine  eyes  are  dazzled  with  the  blaze  ; 

For  oh  !  she  is  so  fair  : 
Yet  do  I  nought  but  gaze  and  gaze  ; 
For  glory  has  no  glare  ; 
And  then  I  murmur  to  myself,  all  wondering, 

"  How  can  she. 
This  being,  in  her  radiancy,  my  own  betrothed 
be?" 

Anon  the  organ's  minstrelsy. 

And  all  the  choir  join  in  ; 
But  she,  albeit  her  silency. 
Is  holier  than  a  hymn  ; 
For   "Jubilate  Domine"  her  every  look  doth 

show. 
And  "  Gloria  "  is  writ  upon  the  brightness  of  her 
brow. 

Then  for  his  text  the  pastor  takes 

A  verse  I  know  full  well, 
And  every  word  he  utters  makes 
A  new-born  glory-spell 
Come  showering  down  from  out  the  pane  to  light 

up  every  word. 
Yea,  *'  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart ;  for  they 
shall  see  the  Lord." 


For  lo  !  I  see  it  shining  out, 
A  gorgeous  blazoned  text, 


With  crimson,  purple,  strewn  about 
The  golden  blaze  perplext ; 
And  then  upon  my  clasped  hands  I  bow  my  face 

and  pray. 
And  '*  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heaart,"  I  sofUy, 
softly  say. 

Uter. 
— Fraser^s  Magazine. 


FORSAKEN. 

Poor  heart !  what  mean  these  nights  of  wakeful 
pain, 

Th  ese  secret  hours  by  day  in  anguish  drowned ;  i 
These  struggles  in  thine  empire  to  retain 

A  fellow-heart  which  will  no  more  be  bound  ? 

Try  no  vain  spells  ;  against  a  broken  charm, 
None  than  the  former  captive  is  more  proof ; 

Reproach  will  but  to  harsh  defiance  arm. 
Tears  drive  the  weary  rebel  more  aloof, 

Thought'st  thou,  because  of  its  ethereal  birth, 
That  Love  would  stand  from  touch  of  Time 
apart  ? 
Vain  hope  !  most  fleeting  of  the  things  of  earth  - 
This  heavenly  guest  becomes  in  man's  frail 
heart. 

Green  leaves,  fresh  flowers,  lure  the  forgetful  ^ 
dove. 

Fold  back  thy  passionate  arms  and  let      fly>^ 
Teach  to  thy  -vtasted  strength  another  love 

To  which  eternity  shall  make  reply. 

0  love,  so  large,  so  faithful,  so  entire  ! 

Sorely  I  need  thee,  dimly  I  divine  

Thy  rest  and  sweetness  ;  but  thou  dost  require*' 

Free,   single  hearts — and   wilt  thou  e'er  !;«; 
mine? 


As  some  poor  land-bird  by  ill-fortune  freed 
On  the  wide  ocean  seeks  a  resting-place, 

Now  flutters  o'er  the  treacherous  floating  weed, 
Now  beats  its  faint  wings  toward    the   fur 
heaven's  face  ; 


So  here,  so  there,  my  wistful  spirit  turns, 
Now  wooes  with  feeble  prayers  the  unchangr 
rest. 

Now  with  what  reflux  of  its  anguish  yearns 
For  the  old  shelter  on  the  altered  breast. 


How  will  it  end  ?    I  would  be  meek,  and  trust 

That  He  who  notes  the  stricken  sparrow's  fall 
Will  watch  his  feeble  creature  in  the  dust, 
Will  heal — I  know  not  how — and  bear  with 
all. 

E.  HiNXJdAK. 
— Fraier*s  Magazine.  f,. 
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PART    VII. — CHAPTER   XXIV. 
A  STARLIT  NIOHT  IN  A  GARDEN. 

It  was  late  at  night,  verging  indeed  on 
morning,  when  Maitland  finished  his  letter. 
All  was  silent  around,  and  in  the  great  house 
the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  apparently 
all  retired  to  rest.  Lighting  his  cigar,  he 
strolled  out  into  the  garden.  The  air  was 
perfectly  still ;  and  although  there  was  no 
moon,  the  sky  was  spangled  over  with  stars, 
whose  size  seemed  greater  seen  through  the 
thin,  frosty  atmosphere.  It  was  pre-emi- 
nently the  bright,  clear,  elastic  night  of  a 
northern  latitude,  and  the  man  of  pleasure  in 
■I  thousand  shapes,  the  voluptuary,  the  viveur, 
was  still  able  to  taste  the  exquisite  enjoyment 
of  such  an  hour,  as  though  his  appetite  for 
pleasure  had  not  been  palled  by  all  the  arti- 
fices of  a  life  of  luxury.  He  strolled  about 
at  random  from  alley  to  alley,  now  stopping 
to  inhale  the  rich  odor  of  some  half-sleeping 
plant,  now  loitering  at  some  old  fountain, 
and  bathing  his  temples  with  the  ice-cold 
water.  He  was  one  of  those  men — it  is  not 
80  small  a  category  as  it  might  seem — who 
fancy  that  the  same  gifts  which  win  success 
socially,  would  be  just  as  sure  to  triumph  if 
employed  in  the  wider  sphere  of  the  great 
ambitions  of  life.  He  could  count  the  men 
lie  had  passed,  and  easily  passed,  in  the  race 
of  social  intercourse, — men  who,  at  a  dinner- 
table  or  in  a  drawing-room,  had  not  a  tithe 
of  his  quickness,  his  versatility,  his  wit,  or 
his  geniality,  and  yet,  plodding  onward  and 
upward,  had  attained  station,  eminence,  and 
fortune;  while  he — he,  well  read,  accom- 
plished, formed  by  travel  and  polished  by 
cultivation — there  he  was !  just  as  he  had 
begim  the  world,  the  only  difference  being 
those  signs  of  time  that  tell  as  fatally  on  tem- 
perament as  on  vigor  ;  for  the  same  law  tliat 
makes  the  hair  gray  and  the  cheek  wrinkled 
renders  wit  sarcastic  and  humor  malevolent. 
Maitland  believed — honestly  believed — he 
was  a  better  man  than  this  one  here  who  held 
ii  high  command  in  India,  and  that  other  who 
wrote  himself  Secretary  of  Stat^.  He  knew 
i><>w  little  effort  it  had  cost  him,  long  a^o,  to 
leave  "scores  of  such  fellows"  behind  at 
school  and  at  the  university  ;  but  he,  unhap- 
pily, so  forgot  that  in  the  greater  battle  of 
life  he  had  made  no  such  efforts,  and  laid  no 
tax  on  either  hit*  industry  or  his  ability.  He 
tried — he  did  his  very  best — to  undervalue, 
to  hie  own  mind,  their  successes,  and  even 


asked  himself  aloud,  Which  of  them  all  do  I 
envy  ?  but  conscience  is  stronger  than  casu- 
istry, however  crafty  it  be,  and  the  answer 
came  not  so  readily  as  he  wished. 

While  he  thus  mused  he  heard  his  name 
uttered,  so  close  to  him,  too,  that  he  started, 
and,  on  looking  up,  saw  that  Mrs.  Trafford's 
rooms  were  lighted,  and  one  of  the  windows 
which  "  gave "  upon  a  terrace  was  open. 
Voices  came  from  the  room  within,  and  soon 
two  figures  passed  out  on  the  terrace,  which 
he  speedily  recognized  to  be  Alice  and  Mark 
Lyle. 

"  You  mistake  altogether,  Mark,"  said 
she,  eagerly.  "It  is  no  question  whatever 
whether y£)ur  friend,  Mr.  Maitland,  goes  away 
disgusted  with  Ireland,  and  sick  of  us  all.  It 
is  a  much  graver  matter  here.  What  if  he 
were  to  shoot  this  old  man  ?  I  suppose  a  fine 
gentleman  as  he  is  would  deem  it  a  very  suit- 
able punishment  to  any  one  who  even  pass- 
ingly angered  him." 

"  But  why  should  there  be  anything  of 
the  kind?  It  is  to  rne  Maitland  would  come 
at  once  if  there  were  such  a  matter  in  hand." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that  ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  Kaikes  overheard  provocation  pass  be- 
tween them,  and  that  the  commodore  left  this 
half  an  hour  ago,  merely  telling  Sally  that 
he  had  forgotten  some  lease  or  law-paper  that 
he  ought  to  have  sent  off  by  post." 

"  If  that  be  the  case,  there's  nothing  to  be 
done." 

"  How  do  you  mean  nothing  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that,  as  Maitland  has  not  con- 
sulted me,  I  have  no  pretence  to  know  any- 
thing about  it." 

"  But  if  you  do  know  it,  and  if  I  tell  it  to 
you?  " 

"  All  that  would  not  amount  to  such  knowl- 
edge as  I  could  avail  myself  of.  Maitland  is 
not  a  man  with  whom  any  one  can  take  liber- 
ties, Alice." 

"What?"  said  she,  haughtily,  and  as 
though  she  had  but  partly  heard  his  speech. 

"  I  said  that  no  man  takes  liberties  with 
Maitland." 

A  very  insolent  laugh  from  Alice  was  the 
answer. 

"  Come,  come,"  cried  Mark,  angrily.  "  All 
these  scornful  airs  are  not  in  keeping  with 
what  you  yourself  wrote  about  Maitland  to 
Bella  just  two  days  ago." 

"  And  had  Bella —  Did  she  show  you  my 
letters?" 
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"  I  don*t  believe  ehe  intended  me  to  Bee 
the  turned-down  bit  at  the  end  ;  but  I  did 
eee  it,  and  I  read  a  very  smart  sketch  of  Nor- 
man Maitland,  but  not  done  by  an  unfriendly 
hand." 

*'  It's  not  too  late  to  revoke  my  opinion," 
said  she,  passionately.  '*  But  this  is  all  quite 
beside  what  I'm  thinking  of.  Will  you  go 
down  and  eee  Mr.  Maitland?" 

"  He's  in  bed,  and  asleep  an  hour  ago." 

*'  lie  is  not.  I  can  see  the  light  on  the 
gravel  from  his  windows ;  and  if  he  were 
asleep,  he  could  be  awakened,  I  suppose." 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  pretext  to  ob- 
trude upon  him,  Alice." 

"  What  nonsense  all  this  is  !  Who  is  he 
— what  is  he,  that  he  must  be  treated  with 
airthis  deference  ?  " 

"  It's  somewhat  too  late  in  the  day  to  ask 
who  and  what  the  man  is  of  whom  every  so- 
ciety in  Europe  contests  the  possession." 

"  My  dear  Mark,  be  reasonable.  What 
have  we  to  do  just  now  with  all  the  courtly 
flatteries  that  have  been  extended  to  your  dis- 
tinguished friend,  or  the  thousand  and  one 
princesses  he  might  have  married  ?  What  I 
want  is,  that  he  shouldn't,  first  of  all,  make 
a  great  scandal ;  and,  secondly,  shoot  a  very 
worthy  old  neighbor,  whose  worst  sin  is  be- 
ing very  tiresome." 

"  And  what  I  want  is,  first,  that  Maitland 
shouldn't  carry  away  from  this  country  such 
an  impression  that  he'd  never  endure  the 
thought  of  revisiting  it ;  and,  secondly,  I 
want  to  go  to  bed,  and  so  good-night." 

"  Mark,  one  word— only  one  !  "  cried  she  ; 
but  he  was  gone  ;  the  bang  of  a  heavy  door 
resounded,  and  then  a  deep  silence  showed 
she  was  alone. 

Maitland  watched  her  as  she  paced  the 
terrace  from  end  to  end  with  impatient  steps. 
There  was  a  secret  pleasure  in  his  heart  as 
he  marked  all  the  agitation  that  moved  her, 
and  thouorht  what  a  share  he  himself  had 
in  it  all.  At  last  she  withdrew  within  the 
ro<.>m  ;  but  the  opening  and  shutting  of  a  door 
followed,  and  he  surmised  that  she  had  passed 
out.  While  he  was  disputing  with  himself 
whether  she  might  have  followed  Mark  to  his 
room,  he  heard  a  footstep  on  the  gravel,  and 
saw  that  she  was  standing  and  tapping  with 
her  finger  on  the  window  of  his  chamber. 
Maitland  hurried  eagerly  back.  '*  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  I  see  you  here,  Mrs.  Trafford," 
cried  he,  *'  at  this  hour?  " 


She  started,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  too 
much  overcome  to  answer,  when  she  said 
*'  You  may  believe  that  it  is  no  light  cause 
brings  me  ;  and  even  now  I  tremble  at  what 
I  am  doing  ;  but  I  have  begun,  and  I'll  go 
on.  Let  us  walk  this  way,  for  I  want  to 
speak  with  you." 

"  Will  you  take  my  arm  ?  "  said  Maitland, 
but  with  anything  of  gallantry  in  his  tone. 

"No — yes,  I  will,"  said  she,  hurriedly;, 
and  now  for  some  paces  they  moved  along 
side  by  side  in  silence. 

"  Mr.  Maitland,"  said  she  at  last,  "  a  sillyl 
speech  I  made  to-day  at  dinner  has  led  to  a 
most  serious  result,  and  Commodore  Grahara 
and  you  have  quarrelled." 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  interrupt  you.     Nothing  U 
that  fell  from  you  has  occasioned  apy  rupture  " 
between   Commodore   Graham   and   mys<;lf; 
for  that  I  can  pledge  my  word  of  honor." 

"  But  you  have  quarrelled.  Don't  deny 
it." 

"  We  had  a  very  stupid  discussion,  and  a 
difference  ;  and  I  believe,  if  the  commodore 
would  have  vouchsafed  me  a  patient  hearing, 
he  would  have  seen  that  he  had  really  nothing 
to  complain  of  on  my  part.  I  am  quite  ready 
to  make  the  same  explanation  to  any  friend 
he  will  depute  to  receive  it." 

"  It  was,  however,  what  I  said  about  your 
driving  over  with  Miss  Rebecca  Graham  to  1 
the  Burnside  that  led  to  all  this?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  I  assure  you." 

"Well,  I  don't  care  for  the  reason,"  said 
she,  impatiently;  "  but  you  have  had  a  quar- 
rel, and  are  about  to  settle  it  by  a  duel.  I 
have  no  doubt,"  continued  she,  more  i-apidly, 
"  that  you,  Mr.  Maitland,  can  treat  this  sort 
of  thing  very  lightly.  I  suppose  it  is  a  part 
of  your  code  as  man  of  the  world  to  do  so : 
but  this  old  man  is  a  father  ;  his  life,  how- 
ever little  you  may  think  of  it,  is  of  very 
great  consequence  to  his  family  ;  he  is  an  old 
friend  and  neighbor  whom  we  all  care  for, 
and  any  mishap  that  might  befall  him  would 
be  a  calamity  to  us  all." 

"  Pray  continue,"  said  he,  softly  ;  •*  I  am 
giving  you  all  my  attention.  Having  given 
the  sketch  of  one  of  so  much  value  to  his 
friends,  I  am  waiting  now  to  hear  of  the 
other  whom  nobody  is  interested  for." 

"  This  is  no  time  for  sarcasm,  however 
witty,  Mr.  Maitland  ;  and  I  am  sure  your  bet- 
ter feeling  will  tell  you  that  I  could  not  have 
come  here  to  listen  to  it.     Do  not  be  offended 
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with  me  for  my  bluntness,  nor  refuse  what 
I  have  asked  you." 

"  You  have  not  asked  anything  from  me," 
said  he,  smiling. 

"  Well,  I  will  now,"  said  she,  with  more 
courage  in  her  tone  ;  "  1  will  ask  you  not  to 
n-o  any  farther  in  this  affair, — to  pledge  your 
word  to  me  that  it  shall  stop  here." 

"  Remember  I  am  but  one  ;  any  promise  I 
may  make  you  can  only  take  effect  with  the 
concurrence  of  another." 

"  I  know  nothing — I  want  to  know  noth- 
ing— of  these  subtleties  ;  tell  me  flatly  you'll 
not  give  this  old  man  a  meeting." 

"  I  will,  if  you'll  only  say  how  I  am  to 
avoid  it.  No,  no  ;  do  not  be  angry  with  me," 
said  he,  slightly  touching  the  hand  that 
rested  on  his  arm.  ♦*  I'd  do  far  more  than 
this  to  win  one,  even  the  faintest  smile,  that 
ever  paid,  *  I  thank  you  ;  '  but  there  is  a 
difficulty  here.  You  don't  know  with  what 
he  charges  me." 

"  Perhaps  I  suspect  it." 

"  It  is  that,  after  paying  most  marked  at- 
tention to  his  daughter,  I  have  suddenly 
ceased  to  follow  up  my  suit,  and  declared 
that  I  meant  nothing  by  it." 

•'  Well?  "  said  she,  quietly. 

"Well,"  repeated  he.  "  Surely ,_  no  one 
knows  better  than  you  that  there  was  no 
foundation  for  this." 

"  I !    how  should  I  know  it?  " 

'•  At  all  events,"  replied  he,  with  some  ir- 

;tion  of  manner,  "  you  couldn't  believe  it." 

•  I  declare  I  don't  know,"  said  she,  hes- 

ringlv;  for  the  spirit  of  drollery  had  g()t 
the  better  even  of  the  deep  interest  of  the 
moment, — "  I  declare  I  don't  know,  Mr. 
Maitland.     There  is  a  charm  in  the  manner 

in  unsophisticated  country  girl  which  men 
'ot  the  wi)rld  are  often  the  very  first  to  ac- 
knowledije." 

"Charming  unsophistication  !  "  mattered 
iie,  half  aloud.         * 

"  At  all  events,  Mr.  Maitland,  it  is  no  rea- 
son that  because  you  don't  admire  a  young 
ady,  you  are  to  shoot  her  papa." 

'*  How  delightfully  illogical  you  are  I  " 
aid  he,  and,  strangely  enough,  there  was  an 
onest  admiration  in  the  way  he  said  it, 

"  I  don't  want  to  convince,  sir ;  I  want  to 
)e  obeyed.  What  I  insist  upon  is,  that  this 
iiatter  shall  end  here.  Do  you  mind,  Mr. 
Maitland,— that  it  end  here?  " 

"  Only  show  me  how,  and  I  obey  yoa." 


*'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  with  all  your 
tact  and  cleverness,  you  cannot  find  a  means 
of  showing  that  you  have  been  misappre- 
hended ;  that  you  are  deeply  mortified  at  be- 
ing misunderstood ;  that  by  an  expression  of 
great  humility —  Do  you  know  how  to  be 
humble?" 

"  I  can  be  abject,"  said  he,  with  a  peculiar 
smile. 

"  I  should  really  like  to  see  you  abject !  " 
said  she,  laughingly. 

"  Do  so  then,"  cried  he,  dropping  on  his 
knee  before  her,  while  he  still  held  her  hand, 
but  with  a  very  different  tone  of  voice — a 
voice  now  tremulous  with  earnest  feeling — 
continued,  "  there  can  be  no  humility  deeper 
than  that  with  which  I  ask  your  forgiveness 
for  one  word  I  spoke  to  you  this  evening.  If 
you  but  knew  all  the  misery  it  has  caused 
me!" 

"  Mr.  Maitland,  this  mockery  is  a  just  re- 
buke for  my  presence  here.  If  I  had  not 
stooped  to  such  a  step,  you  would  never  have 
dared  this !  " 

"  It  is  no  mockery  to  say  wliat  my  heart  is 
full  of,  and  what  you  will  not  deny  you  have 
read  there.  No,  Alice,  you  may  reject  my 
love;  you  cannot  pretend  to  ignore  it." 

Though  she  started  as  he  called  her  Alice, 
she  said  nothing,  but  only  withdrew  her  hand. 
At  last  she  said,  "  I  don't  think  this  is  very 
generous  of  you.  I  came  to  ask  a  great  fa- 
vor at  your  hands,  and  you  would  plac«  mc 
in  a  position  not  to  accept  it." 

"  So  far  from  that,''  said  he,  rising,  "  I 
distinctly  tell  you  that  I  place  all,  even  my 
honor  at  your  feet,  and  without  one  shadow 
of  a  condition.  You  say  you  came  here  to  ask 
me  a  favor,  and  my  answer  is  that  I  accord 
whatever  you  ask,  and  make  no  favor  of  it. 
Now  what  is  it  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  It's  very  hard  not  to  believe  you  sincere 
when  you  speak  in  this  way,"  said  she,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Don't  try,"  said  he,  in  the  same  low  tone. 

*'  You  promise  me,  then,  that  nothing  shall 
come  of  this?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  he,  seriously. 

"  And  that  you  will  make  any  amends  the 
commodore's  friend  may  suggest?  Come, 
come,"  said  she,  laughing,  "  I  never  meant 
that  you  were  to  marry  the  young  lady." 

"  I  really  don't  know  how  far  you  were  go- 
ing to  put  my  devotion  to  the  test." 

The  pleasantness  with  which  he  spoke  this 
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so  amused  her  that  she  broke  again  into 
laughter,  and  laughed  heartily  too.  "  Con- 
fess," said  she,  at  last — "  confess  it's  the  only 
scrape  you  did  not  sec  your  way  out  of!  " 

"  I  am  ready  to  confess  it's  the  only  occa- 
sion in  my  life  in  which  I  had  to  place  my 
honor  in  the  hands  of  a  lady." 

"  Well,  let  us  see  if  a  lady  cannot  be  as 
adroit  as  a  gentleman  in  such  an  affair  ;  and 
now,  as  you  are  in  my  hands,  Mr.  Maitland, 
— completely  in  my  hands, — I  am  peremptory, 
and  my  first  orders  are,  that  you  keep  close 
arrest.  Raikes  will  see  that  you  are  duly 
fed,  and  that  you  have  your  letters  and  the 
newspapers ;  but  mind,  on  any  account,  no 
visitors,  without  my  express  leave :  do  you 
hear  me,  sir?  " 

"  I  do  ;  and  all  I  would  say  is  th  is,  that  if 
the  tables  should  ever  turn,  and  it  woqld  be 
my  place  to  impose  conditions,  take  my  word 
for  it,  ril  be  just  as  absolute.  Do  you  hear 
me,  madam?  " 

"I  do  ;  and  I  don't  understand,  and  1 
don't  want  to  understand  you,"  said  she,  in 
some  confusion.  "  Now,  good-by.  It  is  al- 
most day.  I  declare  that  gray  streak  there 
is  daybreak  !  " 

"Oh,  Alice,  if  you  would  let  me  say  one 
word — only  one — before  we  part !  " 

"  I  will  not,  Mr.  Maitland  ;  and  for  this 
reason, — that  1  intend  we  shall  meet  again." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  he,  sadly,  and  turned 
away.  After  he  had  walked  a  few  paces,  he 
stopped  and  turned  round ;  but  she  was  al- 
ready gone, — how  and  in  what  direction,  he 
knew  not.  He  hurried  first  one  way,  then 
another,  but  without  success.  If  she  had 
passed  into  the  house, — and  of  course  she 
had, — with  what  speed  she  must  have  gone ! 
Thoughtful,  but  not  unhappy,  he  returned  to 
his  room,  if  not  fully  assured  that  he  had 
done  what  was  wisest,  well  disposed  to  hope 
favorably  for  the  future. 

CHAPTER   XXV. 
JEALOUS   TRIALS. 

.  When  Mrs.  Maxwell  learned  in  the  morn- 
ing that  Mr.  Maitland  was  indisposed  and 
could  not  leave  his  room,  that  the  commodore 
had  gone  off  in  the  night,  and  Mark  and  Mrs. 
Trafford  had  started  by  daybreak,  her  amaze- 
ment became  so  insupportable  that  she  has- 
tened from  one  of  her  guests  to  the  other, 
vainly  asking  them  to  explain  these  myste- 
ries. 


*'  What  a  fidgety  old  woman  she  is  !  "  sai^ 
Beck  Graham,  who  had  gone  over  to  Belh 
Lyle,  then  a  prisoner  in  her  room  from 
slight  cold.  She  has  been  rushing  over  th< 
whole  house  inquiring  if  it  be  possible  thai 
my  father  has  run  away  with  Alice,  that  youi 
brother  is  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  Mr.  Maifc 
land  taken  poison  in  a  moment  of  despair 
At  all  events,  she  has  set  every  one  guessing 
and  gossiping  at  such  a  rate  that  all  thoughl 
of  archery  is  forgotten,  and  even  our  private 
theatricals  have  lost  their  interest  in  present 
of  this  real  drama." 

"  How  absurd  !  "  said  Bella,  languidly. 

"  Yes,  it's  very  absurd  to  fill  one's  hou 
with    company,   and    give  them   no    bette, 
amusement  than  the  chit-chat  of  a  boarding-W 
house.     I  declare  I   have  no  patience  with 
her!" 

'*  Where  did  your  father  go?  " 

"  He  went  over  to  Port  Graham.  He  sud- 
denly bethought  him  of  a  lease — I  think  it 
was  a  lease — he  ought  to  have  sent  off  by  poet ; 
and  he  was  so  eager  about  it  that  he  started 
without  saying  good-by.  And  Mark — what 
of  him  and  Alice  ?  ' ' 

"  There's  all  the  information   1   can  give 
you  ;  "  and  she  handed  her  a  card  with  onei 
line  in  pencil :  "  Good-by  till  evening,  Bella. 
You  were  asleep  when  I  came  in. — Alice." 

*'  How  charmingly  mysterious  !  And  you 
have  no  idea  where  they've  gone?  " 

"  Not  the  faintest;  except,  perhaps,  back: 
to  the  Abbey  for  some  costumes  that  they 
wanted  for  that  '  great  tableau.'  " 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  she,  bluntly.  "  II 
suspect — shall  I  tell  you  what  I  suspect? 
But  it's  just  as  likely  you'll  be  angry,  for  you 
Lyles  will  never  hear  anything  said  of  one  of 
you.  Yes,  you  may  smile,  my  dear  ;  but  it's 
well  known,  and  I'm  not  the  first  who  hafl 
said  it." 

"  If  that  be  true,  Beck,  it  were  best  not  to 
speak  of  people  who  are  so  excessively  thin- 
skinned." 

"  I  don't  know  that.  I  don't  see  why  yoij 
are  to  be  indulged  any  more  than  your  neigh- 
bors. I  suppose  every  one  must  take  his 
share  of  that  sort  of  thing." 

Bella  merely  smiled,  and  Rebecca  contin- 
ued, "  What  I  was  going  to  say  was  this, — 
and  of  course  you  are  at  liberty  to  dissent 
from  it  if  you  like, — that  however  clever  a 
tactician  your  sister  is,  Sally  and  I  saw  her 
plan  of  campaign  at  once.     Yes,  dear,  if  you 
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had  been  at  dinner  yesterday  you'd  have  heard 
a  very  silly  project  thrown  out  about  my  be- 
ing sent  over  to  fetch  Tony  Butler,  under  the 
escort  of  Mr.  Norman  Maitland.  Not  that  it 
would  have  shocked  me,  or  frightened  me  in 
the  least ;  I  don't  pretend  that ;  but  as  Mr. 
Maitland  had  paid  me  certain  attentions  at 
Lyle  Abbey, — you  look  quite  incredulous,  my 
dear,  but  it  is  simply  the  fact, — and  so  hav- 
ing, as  I  said,  made  these  advances  to  me, 
there  would  have  been  considerable  awkward- 
ness in  our  going  off  together  a  drive  of  sev- 
eral hours  without  knowing — without  any 
understanding" —  She  hesitated  for  the 
right  word,  and  Bella  added,  "  A  quoi  s^en- 
tenir,  in  fact," 

"  I  don't  know  exactly  what  that  means, 
Bella;  but  in  plain  English,  I  wished  to  be 
sure  of  what  he  intended.  My  dear  child, 
though  that  smile  becomes  you  vastly,  it  also 
seems  to  imply  that  you  are  laughing  at  my 
extreme  simplicity,  or  my  extreme  vanity,  or 
both." 

Bella's  smile  faded  slowly  away,  but  a  slight 
motion  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  showed 
that  it  was  not  without  an  effort  she  was 
grave. 

"  I  am  quite  aware,"  resumed  Beck,  "  that 
it  requires  some  credulity  to  believe  that  one 
like  myself  could  have  attracted  any  notice 
when  seen  in  the  same  company  with  Alice 
Lyle — Traflford,  I  mean — and  her  sister  ;  but 
the  caprice  of  men,  my  dear,  will  explain 
anything.  At  all  events,  the  fact  is  there, 
whether  one  can  explain  it  or  not ;  and  to 
prove  it,  papa  spoke  to  Mr.  Maitland  on  the 
morning  we  came  away  from  the  Abbey,  but 
80  hurriedly — for  the  car  was  at  the, door, 
and  we  were  seated  on  it — that  all  he  could 
manage  to  say  was,  that  if  Mr.  Maitland 
would  come  over  to  Port  Graham  and  satisfy 
him  on  certain  points — the  usual  ones,  I  sup- 
pose— that — that,  in  short,  the  matter  was 
one  which  did  not  offer  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles. All  this  sounds  very  strange  to  your 
ears,  my  dear ;  but  it  is  strictly  true,  every 
word  of  it." 

"  I  cannot  doubt  whatever  you  tell  me," 
said  Bella ;  and  now  she  spoke  with  a  very 
marked  gravity. 

"  Away  we  went,"  said  Rebecca,  who  had 
now  got  into  the  sing-song  tone  of  a  regular 
narrator — *'  away  we  went,  our  first  care  on 
getting  back  home  being  to  prepare  for  Mr. 
Maitland's  visit.     We  got  the  little  green- 
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room  ready,  and  cleared  everything  out  of 
the  small  store-closet  at  the  back,  and  broke 
open  a  door  between  the  two,  so  as  to  make  a 
dressing-room  for  him,  and  we  had  it  neatly 
papered,  and  made  it  really  very  nice.  We 
put  up  that  water-colored  sketch  of  Sally  and 
myself  making  hay,  and  papa  leaning  over 
the  gat*;  and  the  little  drawing  of  papa  re- 
ceiving the  French  commander's  sword  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Malabar :  in  fact,  it  was 
as  neat  as  could  be  ;  but  he  never  came.  No, 
my  dear, — never." 

"  How  was  that?" 

"  You  shall  hear — that  is,  you  shall  hear 
what  followed,  for  explantaion  I  have  none 
to  give  you.  Mr.  Maitland  was  to  have  come 
over  on  the  AYednesday  following  to  dinner. 
Papa  said  five,  and  he  promised  to  be  punc- 
tual ;  but  he  never  came,  nor  did  he  send  one 
line  of  apology.  This  may  be  some  new-fan- 
gled politeness, — the  latest  thing  in  that  fash- 
ionable world  he  lives  in  ;  but  still  I  cannot 
believe  it  is  practised  by  well-bred  people. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  my  dear,  we  never  saw 
him  again  till  yesterday,  when  he  passed  us 
in  your  ^ster's  fine  carriage-and-four,  he  loll- 
ing back  this  way,  and  making  a  little  ges- 
ture, so,  with  his  hand  as  ho  swept  past, 
leaving  us  in  a  cloud  of  dust  that  totally  pre- 
cluded him  from  seeing  whether  we  had  re- 
turned his  courtesy — if  he  cared  for  it.  That's 
not  all,"  said  she,  laying  her  hand  on  Bella's 
arm.  "  The  first  thing  he  does  on  his  arrival 
here  is  to  take  papa's  rooms.  Well,  you 
know  what  I  mean, — the  rooms  papa  always 
occupies  here ;  and  when  Raikes  remarks, 
'  These  are  always  kept  for,  Commodore  Gra- 
ham, sir;  they  go  by  the  name  of  the  Com- 
modore's Quarters,'  his  reply  is,  '  They'll 
be  better  known  hereafter  as  Mr.  Norman 
Maitland's,  Mr.  Raikes.'  VYord  for  word 
what  he  said  ;  Raikes  told  me  himself!  As 
for  papa,  he  was  furious  :  he  ordered  the  car 
to  the  door,  and  dashed  into  our  room,  and 
told  Sally  to  put  all  the  things  up  again, — 
that  we  were  going  off.  I  assure  you  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  calm  him  down.  You  have- 
no  idea  how  violent  he  is  in  one  of  these  tem- 
pers ;  but  we  managed  at  last  to  persuade  him 
that  it  was  a  mere  accident,  and  Sally  began 
telling  him  the  wonderful  things  she  had 
heard  about  Maitland  from  Mrs.  Chetwyn, 
his  fortune  and  his  family,  and  what  not. 
At  last  he  consented  to  take  the  Chetwyns* 
rooms,  and  down  we  went  to  meet  Mr.  Mait- 
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land, — I  own,  not  exactly  certain  on  what 
terms  it  was  to  be.  Cordial  is  no  name  for  it, 
Bella :  he  was — I  wont  call  it  affectionate — 
but  I  almost  might :  he  held  my  hand  so  long 
that  I  was  forced  to  draw  it  away,  and  then 
he  gave  a  little  final  Bqueeze  in  the  parting, 
and  a  look  that  said  very  plainly,  '  We  at 
least  understand  each  other,'  It  was  at  that 
instant,  my  dear,  Alice  opened  the  cam- 
paign." 

'*  Alice !  What  had  Alice  to  do  with 
it?" 

"  Nothing — nothing  whatever  by  right, 
but  everything,  if  you  admit  interference  and 
— well,  I'll  not  say  a  stronger  word  to  her 
own  sister.  I'll  keep  just  to  fact,  and  leave 
the  commentary  on  this  to  yourself.  She 
crosses  the  drawing-room, — the  whole  width 
of  the  large  drawing-room, — and,  sweeping 
grandly  past  us  in  that  fine  Qaeen-of-Sheba 
style  she  does  so  well,  she  throws  her  head 
back — it  was  that  stupid  portrait-painter, 
Hillyer,  told  her  *  it  gave  action  to  the  fea- 
tures ' — and  says,  '  Take  me  in  to  dinner ; 
will  you  ?  '  But  she  was  foiled ;  old  Mrs. 
Maxwell  had  already  bespoke  him.,  I  hope 
you're  satisfied  now,  Bella,  that  this  is  no 
dream  of  mine." 

' '  But  I  cannot  see  any  great  mischief  in  it 
either." 

"  Possibly  not.  I  have  not  said  that  there 
was.  Sally's  no  fool,  however,  and  her  re- 
mark was,  '  There's  nothing  so  treacherous 
as  a  widow.'  " 

Bella  could  not  contain  herself  any  longer, 
but  laughed  heartily  at  this  profound  senti- 
ment. 

"  Of  course,  we  do  not  expect  you  to  see 
this  with  our  eyes,  Bella  ;  but  we're  not  blind 
for  all  that !  Later  on  came  the  project  for 
fetching  over  Tony  Butler,  when  Alice  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Maitland  was  to  drive  me 
over  to  the  Burnside  " — 

"  Was  that  so  very  ungenerous,  then?  " 

"  In  the  way  it  was  done  my  dear — in  the 
way  it  was  done.  In  that  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  man- 
ner, as  though  to  say  '  Hadn't  you  both 
better  go  off  on  a  lark  to-morrow  that  will 
set  us  all  talking  of  you  ?" 

"No,  no!  I'll  not  listen  to  this,"  cried 
Bella,  angrily  ;  "  these  are  not  motives  to  At- 
tribute to  my  sister." 

*'  Ask  herself;  let  her  deny  it,  that's  all ; 
but,  as  Sally  Bays,  ♦  There's  no  playJng  against 
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a  widow,  because  she  knows  erery 
your  hand.'  " 

* '  I  really  had  no  idea  they  were  so  dar 
gerous,"  said  Bella,  recovering  all  her  good 
humor  again. 

"  You  may  perhaps  find  it  out  one  day 
Mind,  I'm  not  saying  Alice  is  not  very  hand 
some,  and  has  not  the  biggest  blue  eyes  in  th' 
world,  which  she  certainly  does  not  makt 
smaller  in  the  way  she  uses  them  ;  or  tha 
any  one  has  a  finer  figure,  though  some  d< 
contrive  to  move  through  a  room  withoui 
catching  in  the  harp  or  upsetting  the  china 
Men,  I  take  it,  are  the  best  judges,  and  the} 
call  her  perfection." 

"  They  cannot  think  her  more  beautiful 
than  she  is." 

"Perhaps  not,  dear;  and  as  you  are  sc 
like  as  to  be  constantly  mistaken  " — 

"  Oh,  Beck  !  surely,  this  is  not  fair  !  "  said 
she,  and  so  imploringly  that  the  other's  voice 
softened  down  as  she  said, — 

*■ '  1  never  meant  to  be  rude  ;  but  my  head 
is  gone  wild  to-day  ;  for,  after  all,  when  mat- 
ters had  gone  so  far,  Alice  had  no  right  to 
come  in  in  this  fashion  ;  and,  as  Sally  says, 
'  Why  did  she  never  encourage  him  till  she 
saw  his  attentions  addressed  to  another  ?"*  "j 

"I  never  perceived  that  she  gave  MrJ 
Maitland  any  encouragement.  Yes,  you  maj 
hold  up  your  hands,  Beck,  and  open  yom 
eyes  very  wide  ;  but  I  repeat  what  I  hav^ 
said." 

"  That's  a  matter  of  taste,  I  suppose, 
said  Beck,  with  some  irritation.     "  There  ar< 
various  sorts  of  encouragements :   as  Sall^^ 
says,  '  A  look  will  go  further  with  one  ths 
a  lock  of  your  hair  with  another. 

"  But  really  Sally  would  seem  to  have 
wisdom  like  Solomon's  on  these  subjects,*^ 
said  Bella. 

"  Yes  ;  and  what's  more,  she  has  acquired 
it  without  any  risk  or  peril.  She  had  nei- 
ther to  drive  half  over  a  county  with  a  gen- 
tleman alone,  or  pass  a  good  share  of  a  night 
walking  with  him  in  the  alleys  of  a  garden. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  this?"   asfe 
Bella,  angrily. 

"Ask  Alice;   she'll  be  here,  I  suppose, 
this  evening;   and  I'm  sure  she'll  be  d€ 
lighted  to  satisfy  all  your  sisterly  anxiety." 

"  But  one  word,  Beck— just  one  word, 
fore  you  go !  " 

"  Not  a  (^liable.    I  have  «aid  no^w  what  I' 
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rigidly  promised  Sally  not  to  mentiou  when 
I  came  in  here.  You  got  it  out  of  me  in  a 
moment  of  irritation,  and  I  know  well  what's 
in  store  for  me  when  I  confess  it ;  so  good- 

by." 

"But,  Beck  "— 

"Don't  make  yourself  cough,  dear;  lie 
down  and  keep  your  shawl  round  you.  If  I 
tliought  you  were  so  feverish,  I'd  not  have 
come  over  to  torment  you — good-by  ;  "  and 
resisting  all  Bella's  entreaties  and  prayers, 
Beck  arose  and  left  the  room. 

CHAPTER    XXVI. 
BESIDE  THE  HEARTH. 

As  Tony  sat  at  tea  with  his  mother,  Janet 
rushed  in  to  say  that  Dr.  Stewart  had  just 
come  home  with  his  daughter,  and  that  she 
seemed  very  weak  and  ill — '*  daunie-like,"  as 
Janet  said,  *'and  naething  kke  the  braw 
lassie  that  left  this  twa  years  ago.  They  had 
to  help  her  out  o'  the  stage,  and  if  it  hadna 
been  that  Mrs.  Harley  had  gi'en  her  a  glass 
o'  gooseberry  wine,  she  wad  hae  fainted." 
Janet  saw  it  all ;  for  she  had  gone  into  Col- 
eraine,  and  the  doctor  gave  her  a  seat  back 
with  himself  and  his  daughter. 

"  Poor  girl !  And  is  she  much  changed  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Butler. 

"She's  no  that  changed  that  I  wudna 
know  her,"  said  Janet,  "  and  that's  all. 
She  has  no  color  in  her  cheeks,  nor  mirth  in 
her  een ;  and  instead  of  her  merry  laugh, 
that  set  everybody  off,  she  just  got  a  little 
faint  smile  that's  mair  sad  than  onything 
eke." 

"  Of  course  she's  weak  ;  she's  had  a  bad 
fever,  and  she's  now  come  off  a  long  jour- 
ney," said  Tony,  in  a  sort  of  rough,  discon- 
tented voice. 

"Ay,"  muttered  Janet;  "but  I  doubt 
she'll  never  be  the  same  she  was." 

"  To  be  sure  you  do,"  broke  in  Tony, 
rudely.  "  You  wouldn't  belong  to  your 
county  here  if  you  didn't  look  at  the  black- 
est side  of  everything.  This  end  of  our 
island  is  as  cheerful  in  its  population  as  it 
is  in  scenery ;  and  whenever  we  haven't  a 
death  in  a  cabin,  we  stroll  out  to  see  if  there's 
no  sign  of  a  shipwreck  on  the  coast." 

"  No  such  a  thing,  Master  Tony  !  He  that 
made  us  made  us  like  ither  folk  ;  and  we're 
no  worse  or  better  than  our  neighbors." 

"What  about  the  letters,  Janet?    Did 


you  tell  the  postmaster  that  they're  very  ir- 
regular down  here?  "  asked  Mrs.  Butler. 

"  I  did,  ma'am,  and  he  said  you're  no  warse 
off  than  others  ;  that  when  the  Lord  sends 
floods,  and  the  waters  rise,  human  meauB  is 
a'  that  we  have ;  and  if  the  boy  couldna 
swim,  the  leather  bag  wi'  the  letters  woul 
hae  gi'en  him  little  help." 

"  And  couldn't  he  have  told  ye  all  that 
without  canting  " — 

"Tony,  Tony!  "  broke  in  his  mother,  re- 
provingly. "  This  is  not  the  way  to  bear 
these  things,  and  I  will  not  hear  it." 

"  Don't  be  angry,  little  mother,"  said  he, 
taking  her  hand  between  both  his  own.  "  I 
know  how  rough  and  ill-tempered  I  have 
grown  of  late,  and,  though  it  frets  me  sorely, 
I  can  no  more  throw  it  off  than  I  could  a 
fever." 

*'  You'll  be  soon  yourself  again,  my  poor 
Tony.  Your  dear  father  had  his  days  when 
none  dare  go  near  him  but  myself ;  and  I  re- 
member well  Sir  Archy  Cole,  who  was  the 
general,  and  commanded  in  Stirling,  saying 
to  me,  '  I  wish,  Mrs.  Butler,  you  would  get 
me  the  sick  return  off  Wat's  table  ;  for  he's 
in  one  of  his  tantrums  to-day,  and  the  adju- 
tant has  not  courage  to  face  him.'  Many 
and  many  a  time  I  laughed  to  myself  over 
that." 

"  And  did  you  tell  this  to  my  father?  " 

"  No,  Tony,"  said  she,  with  a  little  drj 
laugh  ;  "  I  didn't  do  that !  The  colonel  was 
a  good  man,  and  a  God-fearing  man  ;  but  if 
he  had  thought  that  anything  was  said  or 
done  because  of  certain  traits  or  marks  in  his 
own  nature,  he'd  have  been  little  better  than 
a  tiger." 

Tony  pondered,  or_^seemed  to  ponder,  over 
her  words,  and  sat  for  some  time  with  his 
head  between  his  hands.  At  last  he  arose 
hastily,  and  said,  "  I  think  I'll  go  over  to  the 
Burnside  and  see  the  doctor,  and  I'll  take 
him  that  brace  of  birds  I  shot  to-day." 

"  It's  a  cold  night,  Tony." 

"  What  of  that,  mother  ?  If  one  waits  for 
fine  weather  in  this  climate,  I'd  like  to  know 
when  he'd  go  out.". 

"  There  you  are  railing  again,  Tony,  and 
you  must  not  fall  into  it  as  a  habit,  as  peo- 
ple do  with  profane  swearing,  so  that  tl?ey 
cannot  utter  a  word  without  blaspheming. ' ' 

"  Well,  the  country  is  beautiful ;  the 
weather  is  more  so ;  the  sight  is  a  euminer 
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one,  and  I  myself  am  the  most  jolly,  light- 
hearted  yoxmg  fellow  from  this  to  anywliere 
you  like.  Will  that  do,  little  mother?" 
and  he  threw  his  arm  around  her,  and  kissed 
her  fondly.  "They've  got  a  colt  up  there 
at  Sir  Arthur's  that  no  one  can  break ;  but 
if  you  saw  him  in  the  paddock,  you'd  say 
there  was  the  making  of  a  strong,  active 
horse  in  him  ;  and  Wylie,  the  head  groom, 
says  he'd  just  let  him  alone,  for  that  some 
horses  '  break  themselves.'  Do  you  know, 
mother,  I  half  suspect  I  am  myself  one  of 
these  unruly  cattle,  and  the  best  way  would 
be,  never  to  put  a  cavesson  on  me  ?  " 

Mrs.  Butler  had  not  the  vaguest  conception 
of  what  la.  cavesson  meant ;  but  she  said,  "  PU 
not  put  that  nor  anything  like  it  on  you, 
Tony  ;  and  I'll  just  believe  that  the  son  of  a 
loyal  gentleman  will  do  nothing  to  dishonor 
a  good  name."    ^ 

'*  That's  right ;  there  you've  hit  it,  mother ; 
now  we  understand  each  other,"  cried  he, 
])oldIy.  "  I'm  to  tell  the  doctor  that  we  ex- 
pect him  and  Dolly  to  dine  with  us  on  Mon- 
day.    Aint  I  ?  " 

"  Monday  or  Tuesday,  oi;  whenever  Dolly 
is  well  enough  to  come." 

"  I  was  thinking  that  possibly  Skeffy  would 
arrive  by  Tuesday." 

"  So  he  might,  Tony,  and  that  would 
be  nice  company  for  him — the  doctor  and 
Dolly." 

There  was  something  positively  comic  in 
the  expression  of  Tony's  face  as  he  heard 
this  speech,  uttered  in  all  the  simplicity  of 
good  faith  :  but  he  forebore  to  reply,  and, 
throwing  a  plaid  across  his  shoulders,  gave 
his  habitual  little  nod  of  good-by,  and  went 
out.  It  was  a  cold,  starlit  night — far  colder 
oh  the  sea-shore  than  in  the  sheltered  valleys 
inland.  Tony,  however,  took  little  heed  of 
this  ;  his  thoughts  were  bent  upon  whither 
he  was  going ;  while  between  times  his 
mother's  last  words  would  flash  across  him, 
and  once  he  actually  laughed  aloud  as  he 
said,  "  Nice  company  for  Skeffy !  Poor 
mother  little  knows  what  company  he  keeps, 
and  what  fine  folk  he  lives  with." 

The  minister's  cottage  lay  at  the  foot  of  a 
little  hill,  beside  a  small  stream  or  burn, — a 
lonesome  spot  enough,  and  more  than  usually 
dreary  in  the  winter  season  ;  but  as  Tony 
drew  nigh,  he  could  make  out  the  mellow 
glow  of  a  good  fire  as  the  gleam,  stealing 
between  the  ill-closed  shutters,    fell    upon 


the  gravel  without.  "  I  suppose,"  mutterc 
Tony,  "  she's  right  glad  to  be  at  home  af'uin 
humble  as  it  is  ;  "  and  then  came  another,  b« 
not  BO  pleasant,  thought — "but  why  did  nh 
come  back  so  suddenly?  why  did  she  take  thi 
long  journey  in  such  a  season,  and  she 
weak  and  ill?"  He  had  his  own  dark  ran 
givings  about  this  ;  but  he  had  not  the  coui 
age  to  face  them,  even  to  himself;  and  noi 
he  crept  up  to  the  window  and  looked   in. 

A  good  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth,  and  a 
one  side  of  it,  deep  in  his  old  leather chair,- 
the  one  piece  of  luxury  the  room  possessed, — 
the  minister  lay  fast  asleep,  while  opposite 
to  him,  on  a  low  stool,  sat  Dolly,  her  head 
resting  on  the  arm  of  a  chair  at  her  side.    If 
her  closely-cropped  hair  and  thin,  wan  faoiy| 
gave   her  a  look  of  exceeding  youthfulne88,ii 
the  thin  hand  that  hung  down  at  her  side 
told  of  suffering  and  sickness.     A  book  had 
fallen  from  her  fingers  ;  but  her  gaze  was  bent 
upon  the  burning  log  before  her — mayhap  in 
unconsciousness ;  mayhap  she  thought  she  read 
there  something  that  revealed  the  future. 

Lifting  the  latch — there  was  no  lock,  nor 
was   any  needed  —  of  the   front-door,  Tony  " 
moved   stealthily  along   the  little    passage, 
turned  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  on  tiptop 
moved  across  the  room  unseen  by  Dolly,  an< 
unheard.     As  his  band  touched  the  chair  oi 
which  her  head  leaned,  she  looked  up  am 
saw  him.     She  did  not  start  nor  cry  out,  bu 
a  deep  crimson  blush  covered  her  face  am 
her  temples,  and  spread  over  her  throat. 

"  Hush  !  "  said  she,  in  a  whisper,  as  ah 
gave  him  her  hand  without  rising  :  "  hush 
he's  very  tired  and  weary  ;  don't  awake  him.* 

*'  I'll  not  awake  him,"  whispered  Tony,  as 
he  slid  into  the  chair,  still  holding  her  hand, 
and  bending  down  his  head  till  it  leaned 
against  her  brow.  "  And  how  are  you,  dear 
Dolly?  are  you  getting  quite  strong  again  ?  " 

"  Not  yet  awhile,"  said  she,  with  a  faint 
shadow  of  a  smile ;  "  but  I  suppose  I  shall 
soon.  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come  over 
so  soon  ;  and  it's  a  severe  night  too.  How 
is  Mrs.  Butler?" 

"  Well  and  hearty  ;  she  sent  you  scores  of 
loves  ;  if  it  was  like  long  ago,  I'd  have  said 
kisses,  too,"  said  he,  laughing.  But  Doll] 
never  smiled  ;  a  grave,  sad  look  indeed  carae 
over  her,  and  she  turned  her  head  away. 

"  I  was  so  glad  to  hear  of  your   cominj 
home,  dear  Dolly.     I  can't   tell  you  howf 
dreary  the  Bumside    seems  without   you. 
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Ay,  pale  as  you  are,  you  make  it  look  bright 
md  cheery  at  once.  It  was  a  sudden  thought ; 
vvasn't  it?  " 

**'  I  believe  it  was  ;  but  we'll  talk  of  it  all 
mother  time.  Tell  me  of  home.  Janet  says 
it's  alias  I  left  it:   is  it  so?" 

"  I  suspect  it  is.  What  changes  did  you' 
look  for?" 

"  I  scarcely  know.  I  believe  when  one  be- 
2;in8  to  brood  over  one's  own  thoughts,  one 
thinks  the  world  without  ought  to  take  on 
;he  same  dull,  cold  coloring.  Haven't  you 
elt  that?" 

•'  I  don't  know — I  may  ;  but  I'm  not  much 
^iven  to  brooding.  But  how  comes  it  that 
;ou,  the  lightest-hearted  girl  that  ever  lived 
—what  makes  you  low-spirited?  " 

'•  First  of  all,  Tony,  I  have  been  ill;  then 
i;  have  been  away  from  home ;  but  come,  T 
)&ve  not  come  back  to  complain  and  mourn. 
Tell  me  of  your  friends  and  neighbors.  How 
re  all  at  the  Abbey?  We'll  begin  with  the 
;randfolk." 

*'  I  know  little  of  them ;  I  haven't  been 
here  since  I  saw  you  last." 

*' And  how  is  that,  Tony?  You  used  to 
ive  at  the  Abbey  when  I  was  here  long  ago." 

"  Well,  it  is  as  I  tell  you.     Except  Alice 

'rafford, — and  that  only  in  a  carriage,  to  ex- 

hange  a  word  as  she  passed, — I  have  not  seen 

ne  of  the  Lyles  for  several  weeks." 

'And  didn't  she  reproach  you?     Didn't 

remark  on  your  estrangement?  " 

'•She  said  something — I  forget  what," 
aid  he,  impatiently. 

"  And  what  sort  of  an  excuse  did  you 
lake?" 

"  I  don't  remember.  I  suppose  I  blun- 
ered  out  something  about  being  engaged  or 
ccupied.  It  was  not  of  much  consequence 
nyhow,  for  she  didn't  attach  any  importance 
)  my  absence." 

*'  Don't  say  that,  Tony  ;  for  I  remember  my 
ither  saying  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he 
iet  Sir  Arthur  at  the  fair  of  Bally mena,  and 

)athesaid, '  If  you  should  see  Tony,  doctor, 

'11  him  I'm  hunting  for   him  everywhere  ; 

r  I  have  to  buy  some  young  stock.     If  I 

>  it  without  Tony  Butler's  advice,  I  shall 

ive  the  whole  family  upon  me.'  " 

••That's   easy    enough   to   understand.     I 

as  very  useful,  and  they  were  very  kind ; 
lit  I  fancy  that  each  of  us  got  tired  of  his 
art." 

*'  They  were  stanch  and  good  friends   to 
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3'ou,  Tony.     I'm   sorry  you've 
up,"  said  she,  sorrowfully. 

"What  if  it  was  they  that  gave  me  up? 
I  mean,  what  if  I  found  the  conditions  upon 
which  I  went  there  were  such  as  I  could  not 
stoop  to?  Don't  ask  me  any  more  about  it  ; 
I  have  never  let  a  word  about  it  escape  my 
lips,  and  I  am  ashamed  now  to  hear  myself 
talk  of  it." 

"  Even  to  me,  Tony — to  sister  DoMy  ?  " 

"  That's  true ;  so  you  are  my  dear,  dear 
sister,"  said  he,  and  he  stooped  and  kissed 
her  forehead  ;  "  and  you  shall  hear  it  all,  and 
how  it  happened." 

Tony  began  his  narrative  of  that  passage 
with  Mark  Lyle  with  which  our  reader  is  al- 
ready acquainted,  little  noticing  that  to  the 
deep  scarlet  that  at  first  sufi'uscd  Dolly's 
cheeks,  a  leaden  pallor  had  succeeded,  and 
that  she  lay,  with  half-closed  eyes,  in  utter 
unconsciousness  of  what  he  was  saying. 

"  This,  of  course,"  said  Tony,  as  his  story 
flowed  on — "  this,  of  course,  was  more  than 
I  could  bear,  so  I  hurried  home,  not  quite 
clear  what  was  best  to  be  done.  I  hadn't 
you^  Dolly,  to  consult,  you  know  ;  "  he  looked 
down  as  he  said  this,  and  saw  that  a  great 
tear  lay  on  her  cheek,  and  that  she  seemed 
fainting.  "  Dolly,  my  dear — my  own  dear 
Dolly,"  whispered  he,  "  are  you  ill — are  you 
faint?" 

"  Lay  my  head  back  against  the  wall," 
sighed  she  in  a  weak  voice;  "it's  passing 
off." 

"  It  was  this  great  fire,  1  suppose,"  said 
Tony,  as  he  knelt  down  beside  her,  and  bathed 
her  temples  with  some  cold  water  that  stood 
near.  "  Coming  out  of  the  cold  air,  a  fire 
will  do  that." 

"  Yes,  "  said  she,  trying  to  smile  ;  "it  was 
that." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  he,  rather  proud  of 
his  acuteness-  "  Let  me  settle  you  comfort- 
ably here,"  and  he  lifted  her  up  in  his  strong 
arms,  and  placed  her  in  the  chair  where  he 
had  been  sitting.  "  Dear  me,  Dolly,  how 
light  you  are!  " 

She  shook  her  head,  but  gave  a  smile  at  the 
same  time  of  mingled  melancholy  and  sweet- 
ness. 

"  I'd  never  have  believed  you  could  be  so 
light;  but  you'll  see  what  home  and  native 
air  will  do,"  added  he,  quickly,  and  ashamed 
of  his  own  want  of  tact.  "  My  little  mother, 
too,  is  such  a  nurse,  I'll  be  sworn  that  before 
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a  month's  over,  you'll  be  skipping  over  the 
rocks,  or  helping  me  to  launch  the  coble,  like 
long  ago  ;  wont  you,  Dolly?  " 

*'  Go  on  with  what  you  were  telling  me," 
she  said  faintly. 

"  Where  was  I  ?    I  forget  where  I  stopped. 
Oh,  yes  ;  I  remember  it  now.     I  went  home 
as  quick  as  I  could,  and  I  wrote  Mark  Lyle 
a  letter.     I  know  you'll  laugh  at  the  notion  of 
a  letter  by  my  hand  ;  but  I  think  I  said  what  I 
wanted  to  say.     I  didn't  want  to  disclaim  all 
that  I  owed  his  family;  indeed,  I  never  felt 
so  deeply  the  kindness  they  had  shown  me  as 
at   the   moment  I  was  relinquishing  it  for- 
ever ;  but  I  told  him  that,  if  he  presumed, 
on  the  score  of  that  feeling,  to  treat  me  like 
some  humble  hanger-on  of  his  house,  I'd  beg 
to  remind  him  that  by  birth  at  least  I  was 
fully  his  equal.     That  was  the  substance  of 
it ;  but  I  wont  say  that  it  was  conveyed  in 
the  purest  and  best  style." 
"  What  did  he  reply?" 
"  Nothing — not  one  line.     I  ought  to  say 
that  I  started  for  England  almost  immedi- 
ately after  ;  but   he   took  no  notice  of  me 
when  I  came  back,  and  we  never  met  since." 
"  And  his  sisters, — do  you  suspect  that  they 
know  of  this  letter  of  yours  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  ;  but  I  suppose  not.  It's 
not  likely  Mark  would  speak  of  it." 

"  How,  then,  do  they  regard  your  abstain- 
ing from  calling  there?  " 

"  As  a  caprice,  I  suppose.  They  always 
thought  me  a  wayward,  uncertain  sort  of  fel- 
low. It's  a  habit  your  well-off  people  have, 
to  look  on  their  poorer  friends  as  queer  and 
odd  and  eccentric — eh,  Dolly?  " 

"  There's  some  truth  in  the  remark,  Tonv," 
said  she,  smiling  ;  "  but  I  scarcely  expected 
to  hear  you  come  out  as  a  moralist." 

"  That's  because,  liketherestof  the  world, 
you  don't  estimate  me  at  my  true  value.  I 
have  a  great  vein  of  reflection  or  reflectiveness 
— which  is  it,  Dolly  ?  but  it's  the  deepest  of 
the  two — in  me,  if  people  only  knew  it." 

"  You  have  a  great  vein  of  kind-heartedness, 
and  you  are  a  good  son  to  a  good  mother," 
said  she,  as  a  pink  blush  tinged  her  cheek, 
"  and  I  like  that  better." 

It  was  plain  that  the  praise  had  touched 
him,  and  deeply  too,  for  he  drew  his  hand 
across  his  eyes,  and  his  lip  trembled  as  he 
said,  "  It  was  just  about  that  dear  mother  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you,  Dolly.  You  know 
I'm  going  away?  '* 


"  My  father  told  me,"  said  she  with  a  no 
of  her  head. 

♦'  And  though,  of  course,  I  may  manage  ; 
short  leave  now  and  then  to  come  over  anc 
see  her,  she'll  be  greatly  alone.     Now,  Dolly 
you  know  how  she  loves  you — how  happy  8h< 
always  is  when  you  come  over  to  us.     Wil 
you  promise  me   that  you'll  often   do  so 
You  used  to  think  nothing  of  the  walk  long 
ago,   and  when  you   get  strong  and   heart} 
again,  you'll  not  think  more  of  it.     It  would 
be  such  a  coipfort  to  me,  when  I'm  far  away,  t( 
feel  that  you  were  sitting  beside  her — reading 
to  her,  perhaps,  or  settling  those  flowers  sbe'f 
so  fond  of.     x\h,  Dolly,  I'll  have  that  windov 
that  looks  out  on  the  White  Rocks  in  m 
mind,  and  you  sitting  at  it,  many  and  maaj 
a  day,  when  I'll  be  hundreds  of  miles  off." 
"  I  love  your  mother   dearly,  Tony  ;  sL 
has  been  like  a  mother  to  myself  for  many  ; 
year,  and  it.  would  be  a  great  happiness  t 
me  to  be  with  her  ;  but  don't  forget,  Tony, 
— and  she  tried  to  smile  as  she  spoke, — "  don" 
forget  that  I'll  have  to  go  seek  my  fortum 
also." 

"  And  aren't  you  come  to  live  at  home  nov 
for  good?" 

She  shook  her  head  with  a  sorrowful  mean 
ing,  and  said,  "I'm  afraid  not,  Tony, 
dear,  dear  father  does  not  grow  richer  as 
grows  older,  and  he  needs  many  a  little  coi 
fort  that  cannot  come  of  his  own  providii 
and  you  know  he  has  none  but  me." 

The  intense  sadness  of  the  last  few  w< 
was  deepened  by  the  swimming  eyes  and  fa 
tering  lips  of  her  that  uttered  them. 

"  And  are  you  going  back  to  these  M'Grs 
ders?" 

She  shook  her  head  in  negative. 
"I'm  glad  of  that.     I'm  sure  they  were  no 
kind." 

"Nay,  Tony,  they  were  good  folk,  bu 
after  their  own  fashion ;  and  they  alway 
strove  to  be  just." 

"  Another  word  for  being  cruel.  I'd  lib 
to  know  what's  to  become  of  any  of  us  in  thi; 
world  if  we  meet  nothing  better  than  justice 
But  why  did  you  leave  them? — I  mean,  leavt 
them  for  good  and  all." 

She  changed  color  hastily,  and  turned  he: 
head  away,  while  in  a  low,  confused  manne! 
she  said,  "  There  were  several  reasons.  J 
needn't  tell  you  I  wasn't  strong,  Tony ;  anc 
strength  is  the  first  element  of  governefc 
life."  ^ 
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"  I  know  how  it  came  about,"  broke  in 
Tony.  "Don't  deny  it— don't^  Dolly.  U 
wasall  my  fault," 

«'  Don't  epeak  so  loud,  Tony,"  whispered 
she,  cautiously. 

*'  It  all  came  of  that  night  I  dined  at  Rich- 
mond.    But  if  he  hadn't  struck  at  me  " — 

"  Who  struck  at  you,  Tony,  my  man?  " 
said  the  old  minister,  waking  up.  "  He 
wasna  over-gifted  with  prudence  whoever  did 
it,  that  I  maun  say  ;  and  how  i&  Mrs.  Butler, 
and  how  are  you  yourself?  " 

"  Bravely,  sir,  both  of  us.  I've  had  a  long 
chat  with  Dolly  over  the  fire,  and  I  fear  I 
raupt  be  going  now.  I've  brought  you  a 
brace  of  woodcocks,  and  a  message  from  my 
mother  about  not  forgetting  to  dine  with  us 
on  Monday." 

•'  I  don't  know  about  that,  Tony.  The 
lassie  yonder  is  very  weak  just  yet." 

"  But  after  a  little  rest,  eh,  Dolly  ?  Don't 
vou  think  you'd  be  strong  enough  to  stroll 
over  by  Monday  ?     Then  Tuesday  be  it." 

"  We'll  bide  and  see,  Tony — we'll  bide  and 
see,  I'll  be  able,  perhaps,  to  tell  you  after 
meeting  to-morrow ;  not  that  you're  very 
reg'lar  in  attendance,  Maister  Tony  ;  I  mean 
to  have  a  word  or  two  with  you  about  that 
one  of  these  days." 

"  All  right,  sir,"  said  Tony.  '*  If  yoa  and 
Dolly  come  over  to  us  on  Monday,  you  may 
put  me  on  the  cutty-stool  if  you  like  after- 
ward ;  "  and  with  that  he  was  gone. 

"  And  all  this  has  l3een  my  doing,"  thought 
Tony,  as  he  wended  his  way  homeward.  *'  I 
have  lost  to  this  poor  girl  the  means  by  which 
she  was  earning  her  own  livelihood,  and 
aiding  to  make  her  father's  life  more  com- 
fortable !  I  must  make  her  tell  me  how  it 
all  came  about,  and  why  they  made  her  pay 
the  penalty  of  my  fault.  Not  very  fair  that 
for  people  so  just  as  they  are.  And  to 
think,"  added  he,  aloud,  after  a  pause — "to 
think  it  was  but  the  other  day  I  was  saying 
to  myself,  *  What  can  people  mean  when  they 
talk  of  this  weary  world — this  life  of  care  and 
toil  and  anxiety  ?  ' — and  already  I  feel  as  if  I 
stood  on  the  threshold,  and  peeped  in,  and 
saw  it  all :  but,  to  be  sure,  at  that  time  I  was 
lanteriiig  along  the  strand  with  Alice,  and 
now — and  now,  I  am  plodding  along  a  dark 
road,  with  a  hot  brain  and  a  heavy  heart  to 
tell  me  that  sorrow  is  sown  broadcast,  and 
none  can  escape  it." 

All  was  Btill  at  the    cottage   when  he 


reached  it,  and  he  crept  gently  to  his  room, 
and  was  soon  asleep,  forgetting  cares  and 
griefs,  and  only  awaking  as  the  strong  sun- 
light fell  upon  his  face  and  proclaimed  the 
morning. 

CHAPTER   XXVII. 
AN  UNWELCOME  LETTEa. 

The  doctor  had  guessed  aright.  Tony  did 
not  present  himself  at  meeting  on  Sunday. 
Mrs.  Butler,  indeed,  was  there,  though  the 
distance  was  more  than  a  mile,  and  the  day 
a  raw  and  gusty  one,  with  threatenings  of 
snow  in  the  air. 

"  Are  you  coming  with  me,  Tony,  to  hear 
the  minister  ?  it  will  be  an  interesting  lecture 
to-day  on  the  character  of  Ahab,"  said  she, 
opening  his  door  a  few  inches. 

"  I'm  afraid  not,  mother ;  I'm  in  for  a  hard 
day's  work  this  morning.  Better  lose  Ahab 
than  lose  my  examination." 

Mrs.  Butler  did  not  approve  of  the  remark; 
but  she  closed  the  door  and  went  her  way, 
while  Tony  covered  his  table  with  a  mass  of 
books,  arranged  paper  and  pens,  and  then 
filling  the  bowl  of  a  large  Turkish  pipe,  sat 
himself  down,  as  he  fancied,  to  work,  but  in 
reality  to  weave  thoughts  about  as  profitable 
and  as  connected  as  the  thin  blue  wreaths  of 
smoke  that  issued  from  his  lips,  and  in  watch- 
ing whose  wayward  curia  and  waftings  he 
continued  to  pass  hours. 

I  have  often  suspected — indeed,  my  expe- 
rience of  life  leads  me  much  to  the  conviction 
— that  for  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  what  is 
called  one's  own  company,  the  man  of  many 
resources  must  yield  the  palm  to  him  of  none ; 
and  that  the  mei^e  man  of  action,  whose  ex- 
istence is  stir,  movement,  and  adventure,  can 
and  does  find  his  occasional  hours  of  solitude 
more  pleasurable  than  he  who  brings  to  his 
reveries  the  tormenting  doubts  and  distrusts, 
the  casuistical  indecisions  and  the  dreary  dis- 
contents that  so  often  come  of  much  reading. 
Certainly  in  the  former  there  is  no  strain — 
no  wear  and  tear.  He  is  not  called  on  to 
breast  the  waves  and  stem  the  tide,  but  to 
float  indolently  down  the  stream  without 
even  remarking  the  scenery  that  clothes  the 
banks. 

Tony,  I  fancy,  was  a  master  of  his  art ;  he 
knew  how  to  follow  up  any  subject  in  thought 
till  it  began  to  become  painful,  and  then  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  sea  and  some  far- 
off  white  sail,  or  to  the  flickering  leaflet  of 
falling  snow,  tossed  and  drifted  here  and 
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there  like  some  castaway, — a  never-failing  re- 
source. He  could  follow  with  his  eyes  the 
azure  circles  of  smoke,  and  wonder  which 
would  outstrip  the  other.  To  fit  him  for  the 
life  of  a  "  messenger"  he  had  taken  down 
"  Cook's  Voyages  ;  "  but  after  reading  a  few 
pages,  he  laid  down  the  book  to  think  how 
far  the  voyager's  experiences  could  apply  to 
the  daily  exigencies  of  a  Foreign  Office  official, 
and  to  ask  himself  if  he  were  not  in  reality 
laying  down  too  wide  and  too  extensive  a 
foundation  for  future  acquirement.  "  No," 
thought  he,  "  I'll  not  try  to  be  any  better  or 
smarter  than  the  rest.  I'll  just  stick  to  the 
practical  part,  and  here  goes  for  Ollendorf." 
Three  or  four  sentences  read — he  leaned  back, 
and  wondered  whether  he  would  not  rather 
undertake  an  excursion  on  foot  to  Jerusalem 
than  set  out  on  an  expedition  into  the  French 
language.  As  if  a  whole  life  could  master 
that  bulky  dictionary,  and  transfer  its  con- 
tents to  his  poor  brain  !  To  be  sure,  Alice 
knew  it ;  but  Alice  could  learn  what  she 
pleased.  She  learned  to  skate  in  three  lessons 
— and  how  she  did  it  too  !  Who  ever  glided 
over  the  ice  with  such  a  grace, — so  easy,  so 
quiet,  but  with  such  a  perfection  of  move- 
ment !  Talk  of  dancing — it  was  nothing  to 
it.  And  couldn't  she  ride?  See  her  three 
fields  off,  and  you'd  know  the  ground  just  by 
the  stride  of  her  horse.  Such  a  hand  she 
had !     But  who  was  like  Alice  ? 

Ah  !  there  was  the  boundless  prairie,  to  his 
thoughts,  on  which  he  might  ramble  forever; 
and  on  that  wide  swelling  savannah,  roam- 
ing and  straying,  we  shall  now  leave  him, 
and  turn  our  glance  elsewhere. 

The  mornino;  service  of  the  meeting-house 
over,  Dr.  Stewart  proposed  to  walk  home 
with  Mrs.  Butler.  The  exposition  about 
Ahab  had  neither  been  as  full  nor  as  able  as 
he  had  intended  ;  but  it  was  not  his  fault — 
at  least  only  in  part  his  fault ;  the  sum  of 
which  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  had  broken 
through  a  good  rule,  which  up  to  that  hour 
had  never  met  with  infraction  —  "he  had 
opened  a  post-letter  on  the  Sabbath  morn. 
This  comes,"  said  he,  plaintively,  "  of  letting 
the  sinfu'  things  of  this  warld  mingle  wi'  the 
holier  and  higher  ones  of  the  warld  to  come. 
Corruption  is  aye  stronger  than  life ;  and 
now  I  maun  tell  you  the  whole  of  it."  If  we 
do  not  strictly  follow  the  good  minister,  and 
tell  what  he  had  to  say  in  his  own  words,  it 
is  to  spare  our  reader  some  time  on  a  matter 


which  may  not  possess  the  amount  of  interes 
to  him  it  had  for  the  person  who  narrated  it 
The  matter  was  this  :  there  came  that  morn- 
ing a  letter  from  Mrs.  M'Gruder  to  Dr.  Stew- 
art,— a  letter  that  almost  overwhelmed  him 
The  compensation  to  humility  of  station  i 
generally  this,  that  the  interests  of  the  hum 
ble  man  are  so  lowly,  so  unpretending,  an 
so  little  obtrusive,  that  they  seldom  or  neve 
provoke  the  attention  of  his  more  fortuna 
neighbors.  As  with  the  rivulet  that  can 
neither  float  a  bark  nor  turn  a  mill-wheel 
none  meddles,  so  with  the  course  of  these^l 
lowly  lives  few  concern  themselves,  and  they 
ripple  along  unheeded.  Many  and  many  a 
time  had  the  old  minister  hugged  this  thought 
to  his  heart ;  many  and  many  a  time  had  he 
felt  that  there  were  cares  and  troubles  in  this 
life  so  proud  and  so  haughty  that  they  dis- 
dained the  thatched  cabin  and  the  humble 
roof-tree,  but  loved  to  push  their  way  through 
crowds  of  courtiers,  up  marble  stairs  and 
along  gilded  corridors.  It  was  then  with  a 
perfect  shock  that  he  came  to  learn  that  even 
they,  in  all  their  lowliness,  could  claim  no 
exemption  from  common  calamity.  The  let- 
ter began  by  stating  that  the  writer,  before 
putting  pen  to  paper,  had  waited  till  Misi 
Stewart  should  have  reached  her  home,  so 
that  no  anxieties  as  to  her  health  should  b€ 
added  to  the  pain  the  communication  migbl 
cause.  After  this  lowering  commencement 
the  epistle  went  on  to  state,  that  the  sati* 
faction  which  Dolly  had  at  first  given  by  he: 
general  good  temper  and  strict  attention  to 
her  duties,  "  compensating  in  a  great  meas- 
ure for  the  defects  in  her  own  education  anc 
want  of  aptitude  as  a  teacher,"  soon  ceased 
to  be  experienced,  as  it  was  found  that  she 
was  subject  to  constant  intervals  of  great  de- 
pression, and  even  whole  days  when  she 
seemed  scarcely  equal  to  her  duties.  The 
cause  was  not  very  long  a  secret.  It  was  an 
attachment  she  had  formed  to  a  brother  of 
Mr.  M'Gruder's,  who,  some  years  younger 
than  himself,  had  been  established  in  Italy 
as  a  partner,  and  had  now  come  over  to  Eng- 
land on  business. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  writei 
had  never  encouraged  this  sentiment ;  on  th 
contrary,  she  had  more  than  remonstrated 
with  her  brother-in-law  on  the  score  of  hi 
attentions,  and  flatly  declared  that,  if  he  per- 
sisted, she  would  do  her  utmost  to  have  th 
partnership  with  his  brother  dissolved,  andi 
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all  future  intercourse  at  an  end  between 
them.  This  led  to  scenes  of  a  very  violent 
nature,  in  which  she  was  obliged  to  own  her 
husband  had  the  cruelty  to  take  his  brother's 
side  against  her,  and  avow  that  Samuel  was 
earning  his  own  bread,  and  if  he  liked  to 
shdre  it  with  an  "  untochered  lassie,"  it 
should  be  far  from  him,  Robert  M'Gruder, 
th^t  any  reproach  could  come, — a  sarcasm 
that  Mrs.  M'Gruder  seemed  keenly  to  appre- 
ciate. 

The  agitation  caused  by  these  cares,  acting 
on  a  system  already  excited,  had  brought  on 
a  fever  to  Dolly ;  and  it  was  only  on  her 
convalescence,  and  while  still  very  weak,  that 
a  young  man  arrived  in  London  and  called  to 
see  her,  who  suddenly  seemed  to  influence 
all  her  thoughts  and  plans  for  the  future. 
Sam,  it  appeared,  had  gone  back  to  Italy, 
relying  on  Dolly's  promise  to  consult  her 
father  and  give  him  a  final  reply  to  his  offer 
of  marriage.  From  the  day,  however,  that 
thia  stranger  had  called,  Dolly  seemed  to  be- 
come more  and  more  indifferent  to  this  pro- 
ject, declaring  that  her  failing  health  and 
broken  spirits  would  render  her  rather  a 
burden  than  a  benefit,  and  constantly  speak- 
ing of  home,  and  wishing  to  be  back  there. 
"Though  I  wished,"  continued  the  writer, 
'*  that  this  resolve  had  come  earlier,  and  that 
Miss  Stewart  had  returned  to  her  father  be- 
fore she  had  thrown  discord  into  a  united 
family,  I  was  not  going  to  oppose  it,  even  late 
as  it  occurred.  It  was  therefore  arranged 
that  she  was  to  go  home,  ostensibly  to  re- 
cruit and  restore  herself  in  her  native  air  ; 
but  I,  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  as  firmly  deter- 
mined she  should  never  pass  this  threshold 
Eigain.  Matters  were  in  this  state,  and  Miss 
Stewart  only  waiting  for  a  favorable  day  to  be- 
gin her  journey, — an  event  I  looked  for  with 
the  more  impatience  as  Mr.  M'G.  and  my- 
self could  never,  I  knew,  resume  our  terms 
jf  affection  so  long  as  she  remained  in  our 
liouse, — when  one  night,  between  one  and  two 
:)'clock,  we  were  awoke  by  the  sound  of  feet 
in  the  garden  under  our  window.  I  heard 
them  first,  and  creeping  to  the  casement,  I 
saw  a  figure  clamber  over  the  railing  and  make 
straight  for  the  end  of  the  house  where  Miss 
Stewart  slept,  and  immediately  begin  a  sort 
jf  low  moaning  kind  of  song,  evidently  a  sig- 
nal. Miss  Stewart's  window  soon  opened, 
ind  on  this  I  called  Mr.  M'Gruder.  He  had 
barely  time  to  reach  the  window,  when  a 


man's  voice  from  below  cried  out,  '  Come 
down;  are  you  coming?'  On  this,  Mr. 
M'Gruder  rushed  down-stairs  and  into  the 
garden.  Two  or  three  loud  and  angry  words 
succeeded,  and  then  a  violent  struggle,  in 
which  my  husband  was  twice  knocked  down 
and  severely  injured.  The  man,  however, 
made  his  escape,  but  not  unrecognized ;  for 
your  daughter's  voice  cried  out,  *  Oh,  Tony, 
1  never  thought  you'd  do  this,'  or,  'Why  did 
you  do  this  ? '  or  some  words  to  that  effect. 

"  The  terms  on  which,  through  Miss  Stew- 
art's behavior,  I  have  latterly  lived  with  Mr. 
M'Gruder,  gave  me  no  opportunity  to  learn 
anything  from  him.  Indeed,  he  never  so 
much  as  spoke  of  an  incident  which  confined 
him  two  days  to  his  room  and  five  days  t«^> 
the  house  ;  but,  as  if  bent  on  exasperation, 
redoubled  his  kind  inquiries  about  your 
daughter,  who  was  now,  as  she  said,  too  ill 
to  leave  her  room. 

"  No  other  course  was  then  open  to  me 
than  to  write  the  present  letter  to  you  and 
another  to  my  brother-in-law.  He  at  least, 
I  am  determined,  shall  know  something  of 
the  young  lady  with  whom  he  wishes  to 
share  his  fortune,  though  I  trust  that  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  will  have  no  need  of  any  ' 
promptings  of  mine  to  prevent  such  a  casu- 
alty. My  last  words,  on  parting  with  your 
daughter,  were  to  ask  if  the  man  I  saw  that 
night  was  the  same  who  had  called  to  see 
her,  and  her  reply  was,  '  Yes,  the  same.'  I 
will  not  disguise  that  she  had  the  grace  to 
cry  as  she  said  it. 

"  That  she  is  never  to  return  here,  I  need 
not  say.  "Ay,  more  than  that ;  no  referenco 
to  me  will  be  responded  to  in  terms  that  can 
serve  her.  But  this  is  not  all.  I  require 
that  you  will  send,  and  send  open  for  my  in- 
spection, such  a  letter  to  Mr.  S.  M'Gruder 
as  may  finally  put  an  end  to  any  engagement, 
and  declare  that,  from  the  circumstances  now 
known  to  you,  you  could  neither  expect,  nor 
even  desire,  that  he  would  make  her  his  wile. 
Lastly,  I  demand — and  I  am  in  a  position  to 
enforce  a  demand — that  you  do  not  commu- 
nicate with  my  husband  at  all  in  this  affair, 
sufficient  unpleasantness  and  distrust  having 
been  already  caused  by  our  unhappy  rela- 
tions with  your  family." 

A  few  moral  reflections  closed  the  epistle. 
They  were  neither  very  novel  nor  very  acute  ; 
but  they  embodied  the  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment experienced  by  one  who  little  thought, 
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in  taking  a  teacher  from  the  manse  of  a  min- 
ister, she  was  incurring  a  peril  as  great  as  if 
she  had  sent  over  to  France  for  the  latest  re- 
finement in  Parisian  depravity.  "  Keep  her 
at  home  with  yourself,  Dr.  Stewart,"  wrote 
she,  "  unless  the  time  comes  when  the  crea- 
ture she  called  Tony  may  turn  up  as  a  re- 
spectable man,  and  be  willing  to  take  her." 
And  with  a  gracefully-expressed  hope  that 
Dolly's  ill-health  might  prove  seasonable  for 
self-examination  and  correction,  she  signed 
herself,  "  Your  compassionate  friend,  Mar- 
tha M 'Cruder." 

*'  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mrs.  Butler? 
Did  ever  you  read  as  much  cruelty  in  pen 
and  ink,  I  ask  you  ?  Did  you  ever  believe 
that  the  mother  of  children  could  write  to  a 
father  of  his  own  daughter  in  such  terms  as 
these?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  means,  doctor  ;  it's 
all  confusion  to  me.  Who  is  Tony  ?  it's  not 
our  Tony,  surely?" 

*'  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,  Mrs.  Butler. 
Tony  was  up  in  London,  and  he  called  to  see 
Dolly.  You  remember  that  he  told  in  his 
letter  to  you  how  the  puir  lassie's  hair  was 
cut  short  " — 

"I  remember  it  all,  Dr.  Stewart;  but 
what  has  all  that  to  do  with  all  this  dreadful 
scene  at  night  in  the  garden?  "  The  doctor 
shook  his  head  mournfully  and  made  no  re- 
ply. "  If  you  mean.  Dr.  Stewart,  that  it 
was  my  Tony  that  brought  about  all  these 
disasters,  I  tell  you  I  will  not,  I  cannot,  be- 
lieve it.  It  would  be  better  to  speak  your 
mind  out,  sir,  than  to  go  on  shaking  your 
head.  We're  not  altogether  so  depraved  that 
our  disgrace  is  beyond  words." 

"  There's  nothing  for  anger  here,  my  dear 
old  friend,"  said  he,  calmly,  "  though  maybe 
there's  something  for  sorrow.  When  you 
have  spoken  to  your  son  and  I  to  my  daugh- 
ter, we'll  see  our  way  better  through  this 
thorny  path.     Good-by." 

"You  are  not  angry  with  me,  doctor?" 
said  she,  holding  out  her  hand,  while  her 
eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears, — '  *  you  are  not 
angry  with  me?  " 

"  That  I  am  not,"  said  he,  grasping  her 
hand  warmly  in  both  his  own.  ,"  We  have 
no  other  treasures  in  this  world,  either  of  us, 
than  this  lad  and  this  lassie,  and  it's  a  small 
fault  if  we  cling  to  them  the  more  closely. 
I  think  I  see  Tony  coming  to  meet  you,  so 
I'll  just  turn  home  again."     And  with  an- 


other and  more  affectionate  good-by  they 
parted. 

CHAPTER    XXVIII. 
AT   THE  MANSE. 

In  no  small  perturbation  of  mind  was 
that  Mrs.  Butler  passed  her  threshold.     Tha 
a  word  should  be  breathed  against  her  Tony 
was  something  more  than  she  could  endure 
that  he  could   have  deserved  it,  was  raon 
than  she  could  believe.     Tony,  of  whom  io 
years  and  years  she  had  listened  to  nothing 
but  flatteries, — how  clever  and  ready-wittec 
he  was,  how  bold  and  fearless,  how  kind-' 
hearted,  and  how  truthful — ay,  how  truth- 
ful ;  '*  And  how  is  it,  then,"  asked  she  of  her- 
self, "  that  he  has  told  me  nothing  of  all  thiti 
mischance,  and  what  share  he  has  had  i 
bringing  misfortune  upon  poor  Dolly?  " 

*'  Is  Master  Tony  at  home,  Jenny?  "  said 
she,  as  she  entered. 

"Yes;  he's  reading  a  letter  that  has  just 
come  wi'  the  post." 

The  old  lady  stopped,  with  her  hand  on 
the  handle  of  the  door,  to  draw  a  full  breath 
and  regain  a  calm  look  ;  but  a  merry  laugh 
from  Tony,  as  he  sat  reading  his  letter,  di(J- 
more  to  rally  her,  though  her  heart  smot 
her  to  think  how  soon  she  might  have  t 
throw  a  shadow  across  his  sunshine. 

"Who's  your  letter  from,  Tony?"  saic 
she,  dryly. 

"  From  Skeffy  ;  he'll  be  here  to-morrow 
he's  to  arrive  at  Coleraine  by  six  in  tfa^ 
morning,  and  wants  me  to  meet  him  there 

"  And  what's  the  other  sealed  note  inj 
hand?" 

*'  This  ? — this  is  from  another  man, — a  fel- 
low you've  never  heard  of ;  at  least,  you  don't 
know  him." 

"And  what  may  be  his  name,  Tony?" 
asked  she,  in  a  still  colder  tone. 

"He's  a  stranger  to  you,  mother.  Skeffy 
found  the  note  at  my  hotel,  and  forwarded  it ; 
that's  all." 

"  You  weren't  wont  to  have  secrets  from 
me,  Tony,"  said  she,  tremulously. 

"  Nor  have  I,  mother ;  except  it  may  he 
some  trifling  annoyance  or  worry  that  1  don't  | 
care  to  tease  you  about.     If  I  had  anything 
heavier  on  my  mind,  you  may  trust  me,  I'd 
very  soon  be  out  with  it." 

"  But  I'm  noi  to  hear  who  this  man  is?" 
said  she,  with  a  strange  pertinacity. 

"  Of  course  you  are,  if  you  want  to  hear; 
his  name  is  there  on  the  corner  of  his  note, — 
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Robt.  M'Gruder  ;  and  here's  the  inside  of  it, 
though  I  don't  think  you'll  be  much  the 
wiser  when  you've  read  it." 

"  It's  for  yourself  to  read  your  owTl  letter,  ' 
Tony,"  said  she,  waving  back  the  note.     "  I 
merely  asked  who  was  your  correspondent." 

Tony  broke  the  seal,  and  ran  his  eye  has- 
tily over  the  lines.  "  I'm  as  glad  as  if  T  got 
a  hundred  poundsN!  "  cried  he.  "  Listen  to 
this,  mother-f — 

•* '  Dear  Sir, — "When  I  received  your  note 
on  Monday ' — 

"  But  wait  a  bit,  mother  ;  I  must  tell  you 
the  whole  story,  or  you'll  not  know  why  he 
wrote  this  to  me.  Do  you  remember  my  tell- 
hig  you  just  at  the  back  of  a  letter,  that  I 
was  carried  off  to  a  dinner  at  Richmond  ?  " 

"  Yes,  perfectly."  I 

"  Well,  I  wish  I  hadn't  gone,  that's  all ! 
Not  that  it  wasn't  jolly,  and  the  fellows  very 
pleasant  and  full  of  fun  ;  but,  somehow,  we 
all  of  us  took  too  much  wine,  or  we  talked  too 
much,  or  perhaps  both  ;  but  we  began  laying 
wagers  about  every  imaginable  thing,  and  I 
made  a  bet — I'll  be  hanged  if  I  could  tell 
what  it  was,  but  it  was  something  about 
Dolly  Stewart.  I  believe  it  was  that  she  was 
handsomer  than  another  girl.  I  forgot  all 
about  her  hair  being  cut  off,  and  her  changed 
looks.  At  all  events,  off  we  set  in  a  body  to 
M'Gruder's  house.  It  was  then  about  two 
in  the  morning,  and  we  all  singing,  or  what 
we  thought  was  singing,  most  uproariously. 
Yes,  you  may  shake  your  head.  I'm  ashamed 
of  it  row,  too  ;  but  it  was  some  strange  wine 
— I  think  it  was  called  Marco-brunner — that 
completely  upset  me  ;  and  the  first  thing  that 
really  sobered  me  was  seeing  tliat  the  other 
fellows  ran  away,  leaving  me  all  alone  in  the 
.  garden,  while  a  short,  stout  man  rushed  out 
of  the  house  with  a  stick  to  thrash  me.  I 
tried  to  make  him  hear  me,  for  I  wanted  to 
apologize;  but  he  wouldn't  listen,  and  so  I 
gave  him  a  shake.  I  didn't  strike  him  ;  but 
I  shook  him  off,  roughly  enough  perhaps,  for 
he  fell,  and  then  I  sprang  over  the  gate,  and 
cut  off  as  fast  as  I  could.  When  I  awoke 
next  morning,  1  remembered  it  all,  and  heart- 
ily ashamed  I  was  of  myself ;  and  I  thought 
that  perhaps  I  ought  to  go  out  in  person  and 
'oeg  his  pardon  ;  but  I  had  no  time  for  that ; 
I  wanted  to  get  away  by  that  day's  packet, 
and  80  I  wrote  him  a  few  civil  lines.  I  don't 
remember  them  exactly  ;  but  they  were  to  say 
that  I  was  very  sorry  for  it  all,  and  I  hoped 


he'd  seethe  thing  as  it  was, — a  stupid  bit  of 
boyish  excess,  of  which  I  felt  much  ashamed ; 
and  here's  his  answer  : — 

"  '  Dear  Sir, — When  I  received  your  note 
on  Monday  morning,  I  was  having  leeches  to 
my  eye,  and  couldn't  answer  it.  Yesterday 
both  eyes  were  closed,  and  it  is  only  to-day 
that  I  can  see  to  scratch  these  lines.  If  I 
had  had  a  little  more  patience  on  the  night 
1  first  met  you,  it  would  have  been  better  for 
both  of  us.  As  it  is,  I  receive  all  your  ex- 
planation as  frankly  as  it  is  given  ;  and  you'll 
be  lucky  in  life  if  nobody  bears  you  more  ill- 
will  than  Yours  truly, 

"  '  Rt.  M'Gruder. 
"  '  If  you  come  up  to  town  again,  look  in 
on  me  at  27  Cannon  Street,  City.     I  do  not 
say  here,  as  Mrs.  M'G.  has  not  yet  forgiven 
the  black  eye.'  " 

"Oh,  Tony  !  my  own  dear,  dear,  true- 
hearted  Tony  !  "  cried  his  mother,  as  she 
flung  her  arms  around  him,  and  hugged  him  to 
her  heart.  "  I  knew  my  own  dear  boy  was 
as  loyal  as  his  own  high-hearted  ftither." 

Tony  was  exceedingly  puzzled  to  what  pre- 
sise  part  of  his  late  behavior  he  owed  all  this 
enthusiastic  fondness,  and  was  curious  also  to 
know  if  giving  black  eyes  to  Scotchmen  had 
been  a  trait  of  his  father's. 

"And  this  was  all  of  it,  Tony?  "  asked 
she,  eagerly. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  "was  quite  enough? 
I'm  certain  Dolly  did  ;  for  she  knew  my  voice, 
and  cried  out,  '  Oh,  Tony  how  could  you?  ' 
or  something  like  that,  from  the  window. 
And  that's  a  thing,  mother,  has  been  weigh- 
ing heavily  on  my  mind  ever  since.  Has  this 
unlucky  freak  of  mine  anything  to  do  with 
Dolly's  coming  home?  " 

"  We'll  find  that  out  later  on,  Tony  ;  leave 
that  tome,"  said  she,  hurriedly  ;  for,  with  all 
her  honesty,  she  could  not  bear  to  throw  a 
cloud  over  his  present  happiness,  or  dash  with 
sorrow  the  delight  he  felt  at  his  friend's  com- 
ing. 

"  I  don't  suspect,"  continued  he,  thought- 
fully, "  that  I  made  a  very  successful  mi- 
pression  on  that  Mrs.  M'Gruder  the  day  I 
called  on  Dolly  ;  and  if  she  only  connected 
me  with  this  night's  exploit,  of  course  it's 
all  up  with  me." 

"  Her  husband  bears  you  no  grudge  for  it 
at  all,  Tony." 

I  "  That's  clear  enough  ;  he's  a  fine  fellow  ; 
but  if  it  should  turn  out,  mother,  that  poor 
Dolly  lost  her  situation — it  was  no  great 
thing,  to  be  sure  ;  but  she  told  me  herself  it 
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was  hard  enough  to  get  as  good ;  and  if,  I 
say,  it  was  through  me  she  lost  it  " — 

"  You  mustn't  give  yourself  the  habit  of 
coining  evil,  Tony.  There  are  always  enough 
of  hard  and  solid  troubles  in  life  without  our 
conjuring  up  shadows  and  spectres  to  frighten 
us.  As  I  said  before,  I'll  have  a  talk  with 
Dolly  herself,  and  I'll  find  out  everything." 

"  Do  so,  mother  ;  and  try  and  make  her 
come  often  over  here  when  I'm  gone  ;  she'll 
be  very  lonely  yonder,  and  you'll  be  such 
good  company  for  each  other;  wont  you?  " 

*' I'll, do  my  best,  for  I  love  her  dearly! 
She  has  so  many  ways,  too,  that  suit  an  old 
body  like  mysel'.  She's  so  quiet  and  so  gen- 
tle, and  she'll  sit  over  her  work  at  the  win- 
dow there,  and  lay  it  down  on  her  knee  to 
look  out  over  the  sea,  never  saying  a  word, 
but  smiling  a  little  quiet  smile  when  our  eyes 
meet,  as  though  to  say,  '.  This  is  very  peace- 
ful and  happy,  and  we  have  no  need  to  tell 
each  other  about  it,  for  we  can  feel  it  just  as 
deeply.'  " 

"  Oh,  if  she'd  only  let  Alice  come  to  see  her 
and  sit  with  her,"  thought  Tony  ;  '*  how  she 
tvould  love  her  !  Alice  could  be  all  this,  and 
would  too ;  and  then,  what  a  charm  she  can 
throw  around  her  with  that  winning  smile ! 
Was  there  ever  sunshine  like  it  ?  And  her 
voice — no  music  ever  thrilled  through  me  as 
that  voice  did.  I  say,  mother,"  cried  he 
aloud,  "  don't  say.  No;  don't  refuse  her  if 
she  begs  to  come  over  now  and  then  with  a 
book  or  a  few  flowers  ;  don't  deny  her  merely 
because  she's  very  rich  and  much  courted 
and  flattered.  I  pledge  you  my  word  the 
flattery  has  not  spoiled  her." 

"Poor  Dolly!  it's  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  that  you  were  either  rich  or  run  after ! 
What's  the  boy  dreaming  of,  with  bis  eyes 
staring  in  his  head  ?  " 

"  I'm  thinking  that  I'll  go  in  to  Coleraine 
to-night,  so  as  to  be  there  when  the  mail  ar- 
rives at  six  in  the  morning,"  said  Tony,  re- 
covering himself,  though  in  considerable  con- 
fusion. "  Skefiy's  room  is  all  ready;  isn't 
it?" 

"  To  be  sure  it  is  ;  and  very  nice  and  com- 
fortable it  looks  too  ;  "  and  as  she  spoke  she 
arose  and  went  into  the  little  room,  on  which 
she  and  Jenny  had  expended  any  amount  of 
care  and  trouble.  "  But,  Tony  dear,"  she 
cried  out,  "  what's  become  of  Alice  Lyle's 
picture?  I  put  it  over  the  fireplace  myself 
this  morning." 


♦'  And  I  took  it  down    again,  mother 
Skeffy  never  knew  Alice — never  saw  her." 

"  It  wasn't  for  that  I  put  it  there  ;  it  wa 
because  she  was  a  handsome  lassie,  and  it' 
always  a  pleasant  sight  to  look  upon.  Jue 
bring  it  back  again  ;  the  room  looks  nothinj 
without  it." 

"  No,  no  ;  leave  it  in  your  own  room,  ii 
which  it  has  always  been,"  said  he,  almos 
sternly.  ' '  And  now  about  dinner  to-morrow 
I  suppose  we'd  better  make  no  change,  bu 
just  have  it  at  three,  as  we  always  do." 

"  Your  grand  friend  will  think  it's  lunch 
eon,  Tony." 

"  He'll  learn  his  mistake  when  it  comes  to 
tea-time  ;  but  I'll  go  and  see  if  there's  not 
salmon  to  be  had  at   Carig-a-rede   before 
start ;  and   if  I'm  lucky,  I'll   bring  you 
brace  of  snipe  back  with  me." 

"  Do  so,  Tony  ;  and  if  Mr.  Gregg  was 
ofier  you  a  little  seakale,  or  even  some  nice  1 
fresh  celery — eh,  dear,  he's  ofi",  and  no  minding 
me !  He's  a  fine  true-hearted  lad,"  mut- 
tered she,  as  she  reseated  herself  at  her 
work ;  .'♦  but  I  wonder  what's  become  of  all 
his  high  spirits  and  the  merry  ways  that  he^ 
used  to  have."  ^ 

Tony,  was  not  successful  in  his  pursuit  of 
provender.  There  was  a  heavy  sea  on  thef 
shore,  and  the  nets  had  been  taken  up ;  and 
during  his  whole  walk  he  never  saw  a  bird 
He  ate  a  hurried  dinner  when  he  came  back, 
and,  taking  one  more  look  atSkefiy'sroom  to 
see  it  looked  as  comfortable  as  he  wished  it, 
he  set  out  for  Coleraine. 

Now  though  his  mind  was  very  full  of  his 
coming  guest,  in  part  pleasurably  and  in  part 
with  a  painful  consciousness  of  his  inability 
to  receive  him  handsomely,  his  thoughts 
would  wander  ofi"  at  every  moment  to  Dolly 
Stewart,  and  her  return  to  home,  which  he 
felt  convinced  was  still  more  or  less  connected 
with  his  own  freak.  The  evening  service  was 
going  on  in  the  meeting-house  as  he  passed, 
and  he  could  hear  the  swell  of  the  voices  in 
the  last  hymn  that  preceded  the  final  prayer ; 
and  he  suddenly  bethought  him  that  he 
would  take  a  turn  by  the  "  Burnside  "  and 
have  a  few  minutes'  talk  with  Dolly  before  j 
her  father  got  back  from  meeting. 

"  She  is  such  a  true-hearted,  honest  girl," 
said  he  to  himself,  "  she'll  not  be  able  to 
hide  the  fact  from  me  ;  and  I  will  ask  her 
flatly.  Is  this  so?  Was  it  not  on  my  account 
you  left  that  place?  " 
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AH  was  fitill  and  quiet  at  the  minister's 
cottage,  and  Tony  raised  the  latch  and  walked 
through  the  little  passage  into  the  parlor  un- 
seen. The  parlor,  too,  was  empty.  A  large 
old  Bihle  lay  open  on  the  table,  and  beside  it 
a  handkerchief,  fv  white  one,  that  he  knew  to 
be  Dolly's.  'As  he  looked  at  it,  he  bethought 
him  of  one  Alice  had  given  him  once  as  a 
keepsake ;  he  had  it  still.  How  different 
that  fragment  of  gossamer  with  the  frill  of 
rich  lace  from  this  homely  kerchief  !  Were 
they  not  almost  emblems  of  their  owners? 
and  if  so,  did  not  his  own  fortunes  rather 
link  him  with  the  humbler  than  with  the 
higher?  With  one  there  might  be  compan- 
ionship ;  with  the  other  what  could  it  be  but 
dependence  ? 

While  he  was  standing  thus  thinking,  two 
ic<>-cold  hands  were  laid  over  his  eyes,  and  he 
cried  out,  '*  Ay,  Dolly,  those  frozen  fingers 
are  yours  ;  "  and  as  he  removed  her  hands, 
lie  threw  one  arm  round  her  waist,  and,  press- 
ing her  closely  to  him,  he  kissed  her. 

"Tony,  Tony!"  said  she,  reproachfully, 
while  her  eyes  swam  in  two  heavy  tears,  and 
she  turned  away. 

"  Come  here  and  sit  beside  me,  Dolly.  I 
want  to  ask  you  a  question ,  and  we  haven't 
much  time  ;  for  the  doctor  will  be  here  pres- 
ently, and  I  am  so  fretted  and  worried  think- 
ing over  it  that  I  have  nothing  left  but  to 
come  straight  to  yourself  and  ask  it." 

"  Well,  what  is  it?  "  said  she,  calmly. 

"  But  you  will  be  frank  with  me,  Dolly — 
frank  and  honest,  as  you  always  were — wont 
you?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  she,  slowly. 

'•  Ay,  but  you  must  be  sure  to  be  frank, 
f  Dolly  ;  for  it  touches  me  very  closely  ;  and  to 
show  you  that  you  may,  I  will  tell  you  a  se- 
cret, to  begin  with.     Your  father  has  had  a 
detter  from  that  Mrs.  M'Gruder,  where  you 
nlived." 

•'  From  her?  "  said  Dollv  jrrowins  so  sud- 
denly  pale  that  she  seemed  about  to  faint ; 
re  you  sure  of  this?  " 
•  My  mother  saw  it ;  she  read  part  of  it ; 
and  here's  what  it  implies,  that  it  was  all  my 
fault — at  least  the  fault  of  knowing  me — that 
cost  you  your  place.  She  tells,  not  very  un- 
fairly, all  things  considered,  about  that  un- 
lucky night  when  I  came  under  the  windows 
and  had  that  row  with  her  husband  ;  and 
then  she  hints  at  something,  and  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  can  make  out  at  what;  and  if 


my  mother  knows,  which  I  suspect  she  does 
not,  she  has'  not  told  me  :  but  whatever  it  be, 
it  is  in  some  way  mixed  up  with  your  going 
away  ;"  and  knowing,  my  dear  Dolly,  that  you 
and  I  can  talk  to  one  another  as  few  people 
can  in  this  world — is  it  not  so  ?  Are  you  ill, 
dear — are  you  faint  ?  " 

"  No  ;  these  are  weak  turns  that  come  and 
go." 

"  Put  your  head  down  here  on  my  shoul- 
der, my  poor  Dolly.  How  pale  you  are ! 
and  your  hands  so  cold.  What  is  it  you  say, 
darling  !     I  can't  hear." 

Her  lips  moved,  but  without  a  sound,  and 
her  eyelids  fell  lazily  over  her  eyes,  as,  pale 
and  scarcely  seeming  to  breathe,  she  leaned 
heavily  toward  him,  and  fell  at  last  in  his 
arms.  There  stood  against  the  opposite  wall 
of  the  room  a  little  horse-hair  sofa,  a  hard  and 
narrow  bench,  to  whii;h  he  carried  her,  and, 
with  her  head  supported  by  his  arm,  he  knelt 
down  beside  her,  as  helpless  a  nurse  as  ever 
gazed  on  sickness. 

"  There,  you  are  getting  better,  my  dear, 
dear  Dolly,"  he  said,  as  a  long,  heavy  sigh 
escaped  her.  "  Y'ou  will  be  all  right  pres- 
ently, my  poor  dear." 

"  Fetch  me  a  little  water,"  said  she, 
faintly. 

Tony  soon  found  some,  and  held  it  to  her 
lips,  wondering  the  while  how  it  was  he  had 
never  before  thought  Dolly  beautiful,  so  reg- 
ular were  the  features,  so  calm  the  brow,  so 
finely  traced  the  mouth,  and  the  well-rounded 
chin  beneath  it.  How  strange  it  seemed  that 
the  bright  eye  and  the  rich  color  of  health 
should  have  served  to  hide  rather  than 
heighten  these  traits ! 

"  I  think  I  must  have  fainted,  Tony,"  said 
she,  weakly. 

"  I  believe  you  did,  darling,"  said  he. 

"  And  how  was  it?  Of  what  were  we 
talking,  Tony  ?  Tell  me  what  I  was  saying 
to  you." 

Tony  was  afraid  to  refer  to  what  he  feared 
might  have  had  some  share  in  her  late  seiz- 
ure ;  he  dreaded  to  recur  to  it. 

"  I  think  I  remember  it,"  said  she  slowly, 
and  as  if  struggling  with  the  difficulty  of  a 
mental  effort.  "But  stay  ;  is  not  that  the 
wicket  I  heard  ?  Fatlicr  is  coming,  Tony  ;  ' ' 
and  as  she  spoke,  the  heavy  foot  of  the  minister 
was  heard  on  tlie  passage. 

"Eh,  Tony  man,  yc  here  ?  I'd  rather  hac 
seen  ye  at  the  evening  lecture  ;  but  yc'rc  no 
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fond  of  our  form  of  worship,  I  believe.  The 
colonel,  your  father,  I  have  heard,  Vf&s  a 
strong  Episcopalian." 

"  I  was  on  my  way  to  Coleraine,  doctor, 
and  I  turned  off  at  the  mill  to  see  Dolly,  and 
ask  her  how  she  was." 

'*  Ye  winna  stay  to  supper,  then?"  said 
the  old  man,  who,  hospitable  enough  on  or- 
dinary occasions,  had  no  wish  to  see  the  Sab- 
bath evening's  meal  invaded  by  the  presence 
of  a  guest,  even  of  one  so  well  known  as 
Tony. 

Tony  muttered  some  not  very  connected  ex- 
cuses, while  his  eyes  turned  to  Dolly,  who, 
still  pale  and  sickly-looking,  gave  him  one 
little  brief  nod,  as  though  to  say  it  were  bet- 
ter he  should  go  ;  and  the  old  minister  him- 
self stood  erect  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
calmly  and  almost  coldly  waiting  the  words 
*'  Good-by." 

"  Am  I  to  tell  mother  you'll  come  to  iis  to- 


morrow,  doctor — you   and   Dolly?"   askec 
Tony,  with  his  hand  on  the  door. 

"  It's  no  on  the  Sabbath  evening  we  shoul 
turn  our  thoughts  to  feastin',  Master  Tony 
and  none  know  that  better  than  your  worthj 
mother,     i  wish  yau  a  good  evening  and 
pleasant  walk." 

"  Good-night,"  said  Tony,  shutting  th« 
door  sharply  ;  "  and,'  muttered  he  to  him: 
self,  ' '  if  you  catch  me  crossing  your  thresh;" 
old  again.  Sabbath  or  week-day "  —  He 
stopped,  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and,  drawing 
his  hand  across  his  eyes,  said,  "  ^ly  poor 
dear  Dolly,  hasn't  my  precious  temper  done 
you  mischief  enough  already  that  I  must  let 
it  follow  you  to  your  own  quiet  fireside?  "' 

And  he  went  his  way,  with  many  a  vow 
of  self-amendment,  and  many  a  kind  wish, 
that  was  almost  a  prayer,  for  the  minister 
and  his  daughter. 


Doctors  and  Patients. — Among  the  curious 
calculations  that  may  be  founded  upon  the  cen- 
sus returns  here  is  one  made  by  Dr.  Farr.  It  is 
reckoned  that  for  every  death  in  a  year  there  are 
constantly  two  persons  ill  in  the  year  ;  and,  so 
reckoning,  the  census  retui'ns  of  1851  and  1861, 
and  the  mortality  returns  of  the  intervening 
years,  give  the  following  results  :  "  In  all  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  47  persons  constantly  sick  to 
one  medical  man,  including  under  this  last  term 
not  only  physicians  and  general  practitioners, 
but  also  such  assistants  and  medical  students  as 
are  above  20  years  of  age.  In  London  the  pro- 
portion is  only  24  residents  sick  to  one  doctor  ; 
in  the  South-eastern  counties  37,  South-western 
45,  South-midland  40,  West-midland  54,  East- 
ern 57,  Northern  58,  North-Midland  59,  York- 
shire (54,  Monmouthshire  and  Wales  75,  and  in 
in  the  North-western  counties  (Lancashire  and 
Cheshire)  as  many  as  80.  The  calculation  shows 
one  medical  man  to  every  1,071  persons  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales ;  but  the  numbers  differ  so 
greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that 
in  Loudon  the  medical  men  are  one  to  every  514 
persons,  and  in  Monmouthshire  and  Wales  only 
one  to  every  1,769.  The  profession  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  increasing  in  number  ;  the  number 
in  England  under  40  years  of  age  was  11,105  in 
1851,  aud  only  9,910  in  1861.  With  regard  to 
tlie  fortunes  of  this  profession,  the  calendar  of 
wills  and  administrations  for  1858,  which  has 
been  analyzed,  shows  that  300  loedical  men  died, 


leaving  personal  property  in  that  year  to  pass  to 
survivors  ;  and  therefore  the  number  who  left  no 
personal  property  cannot  have  been  considerable. 
The  average  amount  left  by  these  300  gentlemen 
was  £3,139  ;  35  left  less  than  £100  ;  127  left 
above  £1,000  ;  20  of  these  left  above  £10,000—1 
namely,  15  between  £10,000  and  £20,000,  2  be-| 
tween"  £20,000  and  £30,000,  and  3  between 
£50,000  and  £100,000.— Examiner. 


The  Messrs.  Routledge  have  very  recently  is- 
sued another  edition  of  their  amusing  "  Book  of 
Nonsense."  This  has  lately  been  republished 
by  Mr.  W.  P.  Hazard,  of  Philadelphia,  and  is 
likely  to  prove  an  immense  favorite  witli  juvenile 
Americans.  The  book,  as  is  now  well  known, 
consists  of  grotesque  designs  accompanied  by 
quaint  versicles,  in  which  good  rhyme  is  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  The  author,  to  whom  Mr. 
Tennyson  addressed  a  sonnet  full  of  friendly  ad- 
miration, is  Mr.  Edward  Lear,  a  great  traveller, 
a  fine  painter,  and  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholu^ 
in  Europe.  He  has  latterly  studied  and  painted 
the  scenery  of  the  INIediterranean,  and  has  now  - 
in  London  a  collection  by  his  own  hand.  Among 
these  are  the  "  The  Cedars  of  Lebanon,"  a  very 
charming  view  of  Corfu,  Massada  on  the  Dead  ' 
Sea,  Beirut,  and  Tunis.  There  is  also  a  small 
collection  of  water-color  drawings  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  in  the  Seven  Islands  and  in  Al- 
bania.— London  Review. 
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THE  CUERENCY,  AND  THE  SECRETARY. 
Since  the  publication  of  our  former  note, 
there  has  been  abundant  proof  that  it  accords 
with  public  opinion ;  that  "  the  greenbacks  " 
are  the  only  paper  currency  needed  ;  and  that 
another  six  per  cent,  loan  is  necessary,  and 
has  been  too  long  delayed,  while  the  time 
has  been  wasted  upon  a  "  pet-bank  "  system, 
and  upon  a  five  per  cent.  loan.  The  "  in  at 
the  spigot,  and  out  of  the  bung  "  policy 
ought  to  be  abandoned  frankly  and  swiftly  ; 
for  it  endangers  the  country.  Time  is  money 
and  life  to  us. 

We  do  not  believe  that  one  hundred  and 

fifteen  millions  is  the  whole  amount  of  the  two 

years  five  per  cent.  "  legal-tenders  "  which 

the  Secretary  has .  issued  in  the  last   three 

months.      It  may  be  double  that   amount. 

And  how  many  millions  have  been  floated  of 

the  one  year  five  per  cent.  "  legal-tenders," 

nobody  knows.     We  feel  that  a  vast  wave 

has  passed  over  the  country  ;  that  the  price 

Df  CA'ery thing  bought   for  the  Government, 

)T  for  private  use,  has  been  enormously  in- 

-•reaeed,  and  the  people  are  filled  with  dis- 

rust  and  anxiety. 

In  tlie  hands  of  a  Secretary  of  imperfect 

irtue,  the  system  of  banks  without  rcspon- 

ihility, — which  could  not  be  better  prepared 

)r  being  his  tools  if  they  were  designed  so 

)  be, — dependent  upon  his  discretion  for  pub- 

c  deposits,  might  be  made  the  means  of 

jrrupting  the  whole  mercantile  community, 

nd  controlling  our  Elections. 

If  Congress   do  not  put   an  end   to   this 

;heme,  and  restore  to  us  a  National  Cur- 

fjncy  and  a  reasonable  funding  system,  we 

lall  be  almost  driven  to  despair  of  the  Re- 

i-ablic. 

From  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  29  April. 
1  It  is  rarely  that,  in  the  complicated  ques- 
ttons  of  finance,  the  judgment  of  the  public 
»80  nearly  unanimous  as  in  the  existing  con- 
iition  of  things.  The  question  is  one  involv- 
fg  momentous  interests  to  the  government 
Id  the  people.     Shall  there  be  maintained 

inflation  of  currency  and  prices  and  a  con- 
ii|aent  depreciation  of  paper  such  as  will 
dke  five  per  cent,  gold  bonds  relatively  val- 
^bie  enough  to  be  taken  by  the  people  ?  or 
UU  we  have  an  issue  of  six  per  cent,  bonds 
ith  a  contraction  of  the  currency  and  a  re- 
lation of  prices  ? 


The  latter  policy  is  clearly  the  sate,  con- 
servative, and  economical  one.  When  the 
subscription  to  the  last  six  per  cent,  loan  of 
four  hundred  millions  was  so  triumphantly 
filled  up,  so  great  was  the  eagerness  of  the 
people  for  the  bonds  that  the  oJ5erings  greatly 
exceeded  the  required  amount.  Had  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  then  called  for 
subscriptions  for  two  hundred  millions  more, 
payable  in  such  instalments  as  would  meet 
his  wants, — say  an  average  of  two  millions 
per  day, — the  whole  would  have  been  taken 
in  a  week,  and  the  inflation  would  have  been 
avoided,  the  banks,  the  currency,  prices  and 
speculation  all  would  have  been  held  under 
the  steady  curb  of  a  constant  demand  for 
"  greenbacks  "  wherewith  to  make  the  pay- 
ments, and  the  Secretary  might  have  gone  on 
his  way  rejoicing, — printing  his  bonds,  and 
like  a  skilful  banker  re-issuing  his  currency 
without  increasing  it. 

An  opposite  policy  has  been  pursued,  with 
the  most  honorable  purposes,  but  with  what 
alarming  results  the  people,  and  none  more 
than  the  Secretary,  see  and  feel.  This  coun- 
try can  carry  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  to 
two  hundred  millions  of  bank  paper.  The 
lower  limit  is  one  of  moderate  and  safe  move- 
ment in  finance  and  commerce  ;  the  higher 
indicates  panic  and  revulsion.  Forty  mil- 
lions is  about  the  range  of  variation  of  the 
bank  paper  currency. 

Now  with  these  standards  let  us  attempt 
to  measure  the  movement  of  the  last  three 
months.  To  the  enormous  amount  of  about 
four  hundred. and  seventy  millions  of  paper 
money  already  outstanding,  there  has  been 
added  in  this  short  period  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  millions  of  "  legal  tender,"  makingan 
aggregate  of  nearly  six  hundred  millions  of 
"  paper  money  "  afloat,  besides  the  now  ex- 
panded bank  circulation,  estimated  at  two 
hundred  millions,  making  in  all  not  less  than 
eiglit  hundred  millions  of  paper  currency. 
Now  allowing  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  this  sum  to  replace  an  equal  estimated 
amount  of  gold  coin  "  demonetized,"  and  we 
have  still  five  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
paper  money,  or  fully  three  times  the  amount 
under  which  the  banks  can  maintain  ^jpecie 
payments  in  ordinary  times. 

An  expansion  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
millions  before  the  war  would  have  broken 
all   the   banks   in   the   Union.     Under  the 
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"  legal  tender"  law,  the  effect  can  only  be 
shown  by  depreciation  of  the  paper,  under 
the  misnomer  of  the  rise  in  gold. 

IIow  futile  it  is  to  magnify  the  expansions 
of  the  banks,  speculations  in  gold,  and  other 
minor  causes  into  importance,  when  these 
are  consequences  chiefly  of  this  one  cause  ! 
Without  the  over-issue  of  government  paper, 
and  with  bonds  valuable  enough  to  absorb 
the  excess  of  m(mey,  bank  expansions  and 
over-importation  would  have  been  restrained, 
and  gold  speculation  comparatively  harmless. 
Laws  to  regulate  these  sales  of  gold  by  the 
Treasury  and  other  expedients  will  at  most 
accomplish  no  more  than  they  aim  at ;  but 
they  will  not  reach  the  grand  source  of  our 
difficulty.  With  such  an  over-issue  it  is  an 
unprecedented  marvel  that  our  paper  money 
should  retain  so  high  a  value  as  sixty  cents 
on  the  dollar.  It  could  not  be  but  for  the 
master-power  which  Congress  has  so  wisely 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary, — that  of 
funding  into  gold-bearing  bonds.  Yet  the 
peculiar  value  of  that  power  which  lies  in  the 
ability  to  limit  and  regulate  the  inevitable 
though  baneful  paper  money,  and  to  keep  it 
near  to  the  value  of  gold,  Mr.  Chase  seems 
indisposed  to  appreciate  at  its  true  worth. 
The  natural  idea  of  economizing  in  interest 
on  an  enormous  debt,  and  the  delusion  that 
a  low  rate  of  interest  proves  a  high  credit 
(even  when  the  bonds  are  virtually  sold  at 
sixty  cents  on  the  dollar) ,  have  been  allowed 
to  overcome  considerations  of  far  greater 
moment. 

Let  us  attempt  a  demonstration.  The  sav- 
ing of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  in  interest  on 
the  loan  of  two  hundred  millions  now  in  the 
market  would  amount  in  the  five  years  to 
about  ten  millions.  Noav,  pending  the  issue 
of  these  bonds,  at  least  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen millions  of  "legal  tender"  were  put 
out,  no  part  of  which  need  to  have  been  is- 
sued if  a  six  per  cent,  bond  had  been  imme- 
diately offered  to  the  eager  public.  The 
great  advance  in  prices  during  this  issue  is 
universally  recognized.  In  gold  and  many 
otker  things  that  advance  is  not  less  than 
twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent.  Now  suppose 
the  average  increase  of  the  expenses  of  the 


I  war  consequent  upon  this  over-issue  shoal 

j  be  ten  per  cent.     The  loss  on  one  year's  65 

penses  (estimated  at  one  thousand  millione 

i  would  be  one  hundred  millions,  against  asaA 

i  ing   of  ten   millions   in    interest.     In  otbc 

j  words,  the  loss  in  increased  expenses  woul 

'  be  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  issue.     And  tli 

nation  would  have  so  much  added  to  its  ult 

mate  debt  without  being  able  to  put  "  fc 

value  received  '•  into  its  bonds.     And  thr 

is  the  whole  case.     Beyond  a  certain  poin 

increase  of  paper  makes  no  increase  of  r< 

sources,  but  only  piles  up  debt.     That  poir 

was  passed  long  ago  by  the  Confederates — 

has  now  been  reached  by  ourselves.     Furth« 

increase  is  simply  pouring  water  into  a  fu 

pail. 

When  Congress  gave  Mr.  Chase  the  powt 
to  make  and  issue  irredeemable  paper  mone 
it  gave  a  power  which  no  man  and  no  go 
ernment  ever  yet  kept  within  safe  limits, 
is  almost  universally  conceded  that  Mr.  Cha 
has,  thus  far  and  in  the  main,  exercised  b 
powers  with  splendid  ability.     But  the  n 
tion  feels  and  says  through  the  press  that 
is  time  to  stop.     On  the  one  hand,  Mr.  Cha 
should   cease   to  extend   his  issues ;    on  i. 
other,  Congress  should  revoke  the  power  ai 
require  the  funding  of  all  but  the  greenbaci 
The   total   bank   circulation,  old  and   ne^ 
should  be  limited,  during  the  suspension  X; 
specie  payments,  to   two  hundred   millioil 
that   being   all   that  experience    shows   t; 
country  can  hold.     After  resumption,  laj 
stronger  than   those  of  Congress  will  brJi 
them  within  that  limit. 

It  is  not  too  late  yet  to  issue  a  six  per  cei 
bond,  allowing  an  exchange  on  fair  terms 
those  who  have  taken  the  five  per  cen" 
Let  that  be  payable  by  instalments  as  want* 
and  the  money  market  and  the  price  of  gc 
will  be  taken  care  of  by  those  who  know  h( 
to  do  it.  Consistency  does  not  require  A.' 
Chase  to  persevere  in  a  wrong  course,  r 
does  patriotism  require  the  people  to  h« 
him.  Without  a  change  the  inflation  m\ 
be  kept  up  ;  gold  will  go  higher,  and  we  sh 
have  Mr.  Chase  back  in  Wall  Street  to  bg 
away  the  evil  spirit  he  himself  has  raised. 
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WHAT  THE  BIRDS  SAID. 


BY   JOHN    a.    WHITTIER. 

The  birds,  against  the  April  wind. 
Flew  northward,  singing  as  they  flew  ; 

They  sang,  "  The  land  we  leave  behind 

Has  swords  for  corn-blades,  blood  for  dew." 

•'  0  wild-birds,  flying  from  the  South, 
What  saw  and  heard  ye,  gazing  down?  " 

•'  W^e  saw  the  mortar's  upturned  mouth, 
The  sickened  camp,  the  blazing  town  ! 

*'  Beneath  the  bivouac's  starry  lamps. 
We  saw  your  march-worn  children  die  ; 

In  shrouds  of  moss,  in  cypress  swamps. 
We  saw  your  dead  uncoffined  lie. 

**  We  heard  the  starvujg  prisoner's  sighs  ; 

And  saw,  from  line  and  trench,  your  sons 
Follow  our  flight  with  homesick  eyes 

Beyond  the  battery's  smoking  guns." 

*'  And  heard  and  saw  ye  only  wrong 

And  pain,"  I  cried,  "  0  wing- worn  flocks  ?  " 

*'  We  heard,"  they  sung,  "  the  Freedman's  song, 
The  crash  of  Slavery's  broken  locks  ! 

*'  We  saw  from  new,  uprising  States 
The  treason-nursing  mischief  spurned, 

As,  crowding  Freedom's  ample  gates. 
The  long-estranged  and  lost  returned. 

"O'er  dusky  faces,  seamed  and  old. 
And  hands  horn-hard  with  unpaid  toil. 

With  hope  in  every  rustling  fold, 

We  saw  your  star-dropped  flag  uncoil. 

**  And,  struggling  up  through  sounds  accursed, 
A  grateful  murmur  clomb  the  air, 

A  whisper  scarcely  heard  at  first. 

It  filled  the  listening  heavens  with  prayer. 

"  And  sweet  and  far,  as  from  a  star. 
Replied  a  voice  which  shall  not  cease. 

Till,  drowning  all  the  noise  of  war. 
It  sings  the  blessed  songs  of  peace  !  " 

So  to  me,  in  a  doubtful  day 

Of  chill  and  slowly  greening  spring, 

Xow  stooping  from  the  cloudy  gray. 
The  wild-birds  sung,  or  seemed  to  sing. 

They  vanished  in  the  misty  air, 

The  song  went  with  them  in  their  flight  ; 

But  lo !  they  left  the  sunset  fair. 
And  in  the  evening  there  was  light. 

— Independent. 


Tennyson,  after  visiting  Garibaldi,  addressed  him 
in  the  following  sonnet  : — 

♦'True  thinker  and  true  worker,  hand  in  hand, 
Unlike,  but  yet  how  like  each  bears  his  part ; 
Hero  and  poet  with  the  same  great  heart. 

In  one  the  life-blood  of  the  southern  land 


Pulses  with  sudden  throb,  as  beat  the  waves 
Where  the  blue  sea  his  focky  islet  laves  ; 
The  other,  master  of  the  mighty  rhyme. 
Had  pierced  the  dusky  mantle  of  past  time. 
And  seen  the  shadows  of  the  noble  dea*!. 
The   knightly   throng,  with  Arthur   at 
head — 
Writing  their  idyls  in  a  deathless  song  : 
Deeming,  perchance,  such  life  a  dim  ideal — 
Its  gentle  strength,  its  fearless  scorn  of  wrong  — 
On  Garibaldi  gazed,  and  found  it  reaL 


their 


THE  LIGHTHOUSE-KEEPER'S  CHILD. 

A  LONG  low  stretch  of  dull  gray  sand. 
With  the  tide-line  white  as  its  rim. 

Lies  between  the  lighthouse,  built  on  the  strand. 
And  the  ocean,  distant  and  dim  ; 


For  so  far  in  its  ebb  the  wave  recedes. 
You  can  scarce  hear  its  hollow  moan, 

For  the  wind  in  the  hillocks  that  rustles  the 
reeds. 
Where  the  whifts  of  the  sand  are  blown. 

But  the  flood  comes  galloping  over  the  shore 
Like  the  hoofs  of  a  hurrying  host ; 

And  its  creamy  crests  in  their  onset  pour 
On  the  sandhills  along  the  coast. 

Now  the  tide  is  down,  and  the  ocean-brim 

From  the  sandhills  a  mile  away  : 
'Tis  time  that  the  keeper  his  lamps  should  trim. 

While  his  child's  on  the  beach  at  play. 

Behind  him,  the  mist  is  beginning  to  spread 
O'er  the  lowlands,  lonely  and  damp. 

And  before,  in  the  surges  the  sun  sinks  red, 
As  the  keeper  is  trimming  his  lamp. 

He  carols  at  work  a  lusty  song. 
While  his  child  chants  a  merry  rhyme  ; 

But  the  time  and  the  tide,'  they  roll  along, 
Though  he  notes  neither  tide  nor  time  ! 

And  the  waters  come  sweeping  up  at  speed, 
And  o'er  them  the  shrill  gulls  fly  ; 

There's  a  scream  arises  he  does  not  heed  ; 
For  he  thinks  'tis  the  sea-bird's  cry  ! 


In  the  dim,  gray  light,  at  the  morning's  rise,, 
When  the  tide  leaves  the  gleaming  sand. 

At  the  foot  of  the  lighthouse  the  dead  child  IJ« 
With  a  tress  of  red  weed  in  its  hand. 

T.  Hood. 
—  Victoria  Magazine, 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
Selections  from  the  Diaries  and  Commonplace- 
Books  of  a  deceased  Lady  of  Quality.     Lon- 
don :  1864. 

In  one  of  Hazlitt's  essays  there  are  some  re- 
marks on  the  "  conversation  of  lords,"  which, 
understood  with  fitting  restrictions,  indicate 
one  undeniable  advantage  enjoyed  or  easily 
attainable  by  persons  of  rank,  fortune,  and 
position,  acquired  or  inherited.  They  have 
commonly,  he  says,  travelled  largely;  they 
have  visited  the  historic  sites  ;  they  have  seen 
the  most  famous  pictures,  statues,  buildings, 
and  other  objects  of  art ;  they  have  mixed 
familiarly  with  political,  literary,  and  social 
celebrities,  with  the  renowned  statesmen,  war- 

'-riors,  orators,  and  authors  of  their  day  ;  and 
they  must  be  singularly  deficient  in  percep- 
tion or  memory  if  they  have  not  carried  off 
some  noteworthy  facts  or  interesting  impres- 
sions. These,  accurately  recorded,  gain  value 
by  time,  and  eventually  turn  out  precious  aids 
to  history.  The  light  gossip  of  one  genera- 
tion becomes  the  solid  instruction  of  the  next ; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  Saint-Simon  or 
a  Horace  Walpole  in  order  to  keep  a  diary  or 
commonplace-book  that  shall  be  read  with  en- 
tertainment and  profit,  when  the  scenes  and 
personages  which  contributed  the  principal 
materials  have  passed  away.  Nor  do  we  in- 
sist on  positive  novelty  or  entire  originality. 

i  A  fresh  and  well-authenticated  version  of  a 

>  popular  anecdote  is  seldom  without  its  price. 

F  An  apt  example  is  afforded  by  these  ''Dia- 
ries and  Common  place-Books  of  a  deceased 
Lady  of  Quality,"  a  pseudonyme  not  at- 
tempted to  be  sustained  beyond  the  title-page. 
The  lady  in  question  was  the  late  Miss  Wil- 
liams Wynn,  daughter  of  Sir  Watkin  Wil- 
liams Wynn  (the  fourth  baronet)  and  Lady 
Charlotte  Grenville,  daughter  of  George  Gren- 
ville  (first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  1763-1765) 
and  the  Countess  Temple.  Miss  Wynn  was 
consequently  the  niece  of  Earl  Temple  (first 
Marquis  of  Buckingham),  Lord  Grenville, 
and  the  Right  Honorable  T.  Grenville  ;  sis- 
ter of  the  Right  Honorable  Charles  Wynn 
and  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Wynn 
(English  Minister  at  Copenhagen)  ;  besides 
oeing  nearly  related  by  blood  or  marriage  to 
successive  Dukes  of  Buckingham,  Earls  For- 
tescue,  Lords  Carysfort,  Lords  Braybrooke, 
Lords  Delamere,  Lord  Nugent,  and  the  Ship- 
leys,  Bishop  and  Dean  of  St.  Asaph.  We 
learn  from  those  who  knew  her  well  that  she 


was  distinguished  by  her  literary  taste  and 
acquirements,  as  well  as  highly  esteemed  for 
the  uprightness  of  her  character,  the  excel- 
lence of  her  understanding,  and  the  kindness 
of  her  heart ;  and  it  was  publicly  announced 
sometime  since  that  her  journals  and  com- 
monplace-books, carefully  kept  during  a  long 
life  passed  in  the  best  society,  were  full  of  in- 
teresting anecdotes  and  curious  extracts  from 
rare  books  and  manuscripts.  On  her  death, 
in  1857,  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Rowley,  under  whose  sanc- 
tion the  "  Selections  "  before  us  have  been 
compiled.  They  do  not  contain  a  sentence  of 
what  can  fairly  be  called  scandal,  nor  one  at 
which  any  person  can  reasonably  take  of- 
fence. 

When  Miss  Wynn  first  resolved  on  analyz- 
ing and  preserving  her  impressions  of  remark- 
able people  and  events,  it  seems  to  have  been 
no  part  of  her  plan  to  keep  a  regular  jour- 
nal. Writing  exclusively  for  her  own  amuse- 
ment or  satisfaction,  she  made  no  entry  ex- 
cept when  she  had  something  she  thought 
worth  commemorating  ;  and  it  is  only  by  con- 
jecture or  inference  that  we  can  fix  approx- 
imatively  the  precise  period  from  which  she 
starts. 

*'  I  have  often  thought,  in  reading  *  Lord 
Orford's  Reminiscences,'  that  almost  anybody 
might  make,  by  writing  down  theirs,  a  book 
which  would  at  least  be  sure  of  giving  enter- 
tainment to  the  writer  when  the  recollections 
it  records  become  less  vivid.  Upon  that  hint 
I  write  ;  and  first  I  mean  to  record  those  sights 
which  are  gone  and  past,  and  which  never 
can  greet  my  eyes  again.  AVithout  ever  hav- 
ing read  '  lavater  '  or  any  one  else  who  has 
written  on  Physiognomy,  I  have,  as  most  peo- 
ple probably  have,  delight  in  tracing  charac- 
ter in  countenance,  and  therefore  there  are 
few  recollections  I  love  better  than  those  of 
the  faces  of  the  great  men  whom  I  have  seen 
at  various  periods.  I  can  laugh  now  at  the 
recollection  of  my  excessive  disappointment 
in  the  first  great  man  I  remember  seeing — 
in  society  at  least.  I  was  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  when  at  Dropmore — where  I  was 
with  Lord  and  Lady  Grenville  only — Mr,  Pitt 
arrived  for  a  visit  of  two  days.  First,  I  was 
disappointed  in  that  turned-up  nose,  and  in 
that  countenance  in  which  it  was  so  impossi- 
ble to  find  any  indication  of  the  mind,  and  in 
that  person  which  was  so  deficient  in  dignity 
that  he  had  hardly  the  air  of  a  gentleman. 
After  this  first  disappointment,  my  every  fac- 
ulty seemed  to  me  to  be  absorbed  in  listening. 
If  not  tropes,  I  fully  expected  the  dictums  of 
wisdom,  each  time  that  he  opened  his  mouth. 
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From  what  I  then  heard  and  saw,  I  should 
say  that  mouth  was  made  for  eating  ;  as  to 
speaking,  there  was  very  little,  and  that  lit- 
tle was  totally  uninteresting  to  me,  and  I  be- 
lieve would  have  been  so  to  everybody.  I 
was  certainly  not  capable  of  a  very  accurate 
judgment;  but  I  was  as  certainly  in  a  mood 
very  much  to  overrate  instead  of  underrating 
what  fell  from  the  great  man,  and  to  be  quite 
sure  that  what  I  did  not  understand  must  be 
mighty  fine. 

"  On  the  second  day  arrived  Lord  Welles- 
ley,  whom  I  thought  very  agreeable  ;  partly, 
I  fancy,  from  his  high-bred  manners,  and  still 
more  from  his  occasionally  saying  a  few  words 
to  me,  and  thus  making  me  feel  treated  as  a 
reasonable  creature.  After  we  had  retired 
for  the  night,  1  heard  from  the  library,  which 
was  under  my  room,  the  most  extraordinary 
noises, — barking,  mewing,  hissing,  howling, 
interspersed  with  violent  shouts  of  laughter, 
I  settled  that  the  servants  had  come  into  the 
room,  and  had  got  drunk  and  riotous  ;  and  I 
turned  to  sleep  when  the  noise  had  ceased. 
Never  can  I  forget  my  dismay  (it  was  more 
than  astonishment)  when  next  day  at  break- 
fast, I  heard  that  ray  wise  uncle  and  iiis.two 
wise  guests,  whom  we  had  Iclt  talking,  as  I 
supposed,  of  the  fate  of  Europe,  had  spied  in 
the  room  a  little  bird  :  they  did  not  wish  it 
to  be  shut  up  there  all  night ;  therefore,  after 
having  opened  every  window,  these  great  wise 
men  tried  every  variety  of  noise  they  could 
make  to  frighten  out  the  poor  bird." 

"I  embarked  for  India,"  writes  Lord 
Wellesley  in  a  published  letter,  "  in  the 
month  of  November,  1797,  and  I  returned  to 
England  in  January,  1806."  He  found  Pitt 
dying ;  and  their  meeting  at  Dropmore  was 
probably  during  the  visit  mentioned  in  his 
letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  of  April 
20,  1797  :  "  1  received  your  very  kind  affec- 
tionate letter  last  night  at  Dropmore,  where 
I  have  been  for  a  few  days."  Miss  Wynn 
must  have  been  about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  or 
perhaps  a  little  older,  in  1797. 

"  At  a  later  period — in  the  year  1805 — I 
found  myself  for  nearly  a  week  at  Stowe,  with 
Mr.  Fox  ;  but  as  there  were  above  fifty  others 
in  the  house,  with  the  prince  regent  at  their 
head,  the  whole  thing  was  a  formal  crowd, 
and  I  could  only  gaze  at  the  countenance  of 
the  one  whom  I  should  most  have  liked  to 
hear  talk.  Certainly  in  this  mixed  society 
he  hardly  ever  was  heard  to  speak  ;  but  occa- 
sionally, with  some  one  individual,  one  saw 
him  entering  into  an  animated  whispered  con- 
versation, and  it  was  curious  to  watch  the 
sudden  illumination  of  a  countenance  which, 
when  he  was  silent,  had  to  my  fancy  a  heavy, 


sullen  look.  How  far  it  might  even  then 
have  been  altered  by  malady,  I  cannot  judce  ; 
but  I  know  that  the  next  time  I  beheld  Mr. 
Fox,  not  six  months  after,  at  Lord  Melville's 
trial,  I  thought  I  never  had  seen  the  ravacea 
of  illness  so  strongly  marked  in  any  human 
countenance.  x\ll  its  animation  had  disap- 
peared ;  the  leaden  eyes  were  almost  lost  un- 
der the  heavy  eyebrow  ;  even  that  appeared 
to  partake  in  the  extraordinary  change  which 
all  the  coloring  seemed  to  have  undergone; 
the  pallid  or  rather  livid  hue  of  the  complex- 
ion deepened  the  sable  hue  of  the  dark  brow, 
and  the  whole  countenance  assumed  a  lethar- 
gic expression.  lie  lived  scarcely  three  ^ 
months  after  the  tirne  I  mention. 

"  In  my  recollection,  no  person  appears  to 
have  possessed  the  power  of  making  conver- 
sation delightful  as  much  as  Mr.  Windham,  h 
Ills  peculiar  charm  seems  to  me  to  have  been^j 
that  sort  of  gay  openness  which  I  should  call 
the  very  reverse  of  what  the  French  term 
morgue.  To  all  tiiis  must  be  agreeable,  and 
it  is  peculiarly  delightful  to  a  young  person 
who  is  deeply  conscious  of  her  own  inferiority 
to  the  person  who  condescends  to  put  her  per- 
fectly at  ease. 

"  During  tlie  party  at  Stowe,  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  I  found  myself  embarked  for  the 
morning's,  or  rather  day's,  amusement,  in  ai 
carriage  with  Lady  King,  Lord  Braybrooke, 
and  Mr.  Windham  ;  my  mother  was  in  somei 
other  carriage;  my  two  sisters  in  a  third. 
When  we  all  met  in  our  own  rooms,  they  with] 
one  accord  voted  they  were  a  little  tired  andl 
very  much  bored ;  I ,  though  much  more  liable  to] 
both  these' complaints  than  any  of  the  party, 
could  only  say  I  had  been  highly  amused  the] 
whole  day.  The  fact  was,  they  had  no  Mr. 
Windham  to  listen  to,  and  I  had  ;  and  yet,i 
truth  to  say,  when  I  was  asked  how  he  had 
contrived  to  amuse  me  so  much,  1  had  very 
little  to  tell  even  then;  and  now  after  so] 
many  years  that  little  has  passed  away. 

"  I  do  recollect,  however,  one  singular  cir-' 
cumstance.  '  Junius  '  happened  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  on  that  old  subject  Mr.  Wind- 
ham ventured  what  was  to  me,  at  least,  a  quite 
new  guess.  Gibbon  was  the  person  he  men- 
tioned as  the  only  man  of  high  talents  living 
at  that  period  in  obscurity,  which  might  ef- 
fectually have  concealed  him.  Soon  after- 
ward I  mentioned  this  conjecture  to  Charles 
(the  late  Right  Hon.  Charles  Wynn),  whose 
accurate  memory  immediately  produced  a 
proof  of  its  fallacy.  He  said, '  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  at  the  period  of  the  publica- 
tion of  "  Junius,"  Gibbon  was  not  in  Eng- 
land.' Upon  referring  to  the  letters  of  Gib- 
bon, it  proved  that  he  was  in  Switzerland 
during  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  appearance  of  '  Junius.'  It  seems  most 
singular  that  Mr.  Windham  should  ever  men-, 
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tion  a  conjecture  which  he  had  not  brought 
to  this  most  obvious  test." 

These  impressions  strike  us  to  be  correct 
in  the  main,  and  their  girlish  freshness  and 
frankness  would  be  their  recommendation  if 
they  were  less  so.  A  man  can  no  more  expect 
to  be  a  hero  to  a  young  lady  than  to  his  valet- 
de-chambre,  unless  he  is  good-looking  or  con- 
descends to  talk  to  her.  Perhaps  the  second 
of  these  alternatives  is  the  more  essential  of 
the  two  ;  and  the  flattering  reminiscence  re- 
tained by  the  old  semi-fabulous  Countess  of 
Desmond  of  Richard  III,  has  been  plausibly 
accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis,  that  he  chose 
her  for  his  partner  at  the  coyrt  ball  at  which 
she  saw  him,  Pitt,  a  good-looking  man 
when  Gainsborough  painted  him,  acquired 
prematurely  a  worn  look ;  and  Fox's  was 
never  one  of  those  faces  which  ' '  limners  love 
to  paint  and  ladies  to  look  upon."  In  the 
description  of  Windham,  as  leaving  simply  a 
general  impression  of  intelligence  and  agrce- 
ability,  we  recognize  the  beau-ideal  of  a  culti- 
vated companion  in  a  drive  or  walk,  who,  nei- 
ther making  nor  calling  for  any  strong  effort 
of  the  memory  or  understanding,  keeps  the 
mind  pleasantly  occupied  without  fatiguing 
it. 

If  Miss  Wynn  and  her  brother  convinced 
themselves  by  referring  to  the  letters  of  Gib- 
bon that  he  was  in  Switzerland  during  the 
publication  of  "  Junius,"  they  must  have 
been  under  a  mistaken  impression  as  to  the 
date  of  that  publication,  which  began  in 
January,  1760,  and  ended  in  January,  1772. 
Gibbon  was  in  England  during  the  whole  of 
that  period  ;  but  until  after  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1770,  he  had  little  or  no  acquaint- 
ance with  public  men  or  practical  politics  ; 
and  the  account  he  gives  of  his  pursuits  and 
state  of  mind  in  his  jNIemoirs  conclusively 
shows  that  he  was  not,  and  could  not  have 
been  "  Junius."  Whilst  on  this  topic,  we  i 
may  as  well  pass  on  to  a  subsequent  entry  ' 
regarding  it.  1 

"  January,  1837. — I  have  had  a  great  deal  i 
of  conversation  with  Lord  Braybrooke  on  the  i 
old  subject  of  *  Junius.'  I  sec  he  puts  little  | 
faith  in  the  promised  revelation  of  the  mys- ' 
tery  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  *   and  I  j 

*  The  first  duke.     The   chiefs   of  the   Grcnville  | 

nily  and  possessors  of  Stowe  succeed  each  other  j 

us  :  1.  Earl  Temple  (son  of  George  GTrenville  and  j 

Mje  Countess  Temple)  died  1770;   2.  Earl  Temple, 

created   Marquis   of  Buckingham,   died    1813;    3.  I 

Marquis  of  Buckingham,  created    duke  in  1822,  j 


may  as  well,  before  I  proceed,  write  all  I  re- 
member of  what  the  duke  told  me  some  five 
or  six  years  ago.  He  said  that,  examining 
some  papers  of  our  grandfather  (George  Gren- 
ville) ,  he  found  a  letter  which  entirely  cleared 
the  matter  ;  that  he  had  immediately  written 
this  to  Lord  Grenville,  and  had  offered  to  ex- 
change his  secret  information  for  that  which 
he  had  always  understood  was  in  iny  uncle's 
possession.  No  answer  was  returned,  and 
the  duke  said  that,  as  it  was  evident  that 
•  Lord  Grenville  did  not  wish  for  any  commu- 
nication on  the  subject,  he  thought  it  more 
delicate  towai-d  him  not  to  make  it  to  any  one 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

"Four  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  Lord  Grenville,  and  nothing  is  made 
known  on  the  subject  of  '  Junius.'  Whether 
the  duke  is  still  restrained  by  delicacy  toward 
my  dear  surviving  uncle  (the  Right  Honor- 
able T.  Grenville), — whether  subsequent  dis- 
coveries have  cast  a  doubt  upon  that  which 
^  he  considered  so  positive,  I  of  course  know 
not.  At  the  time  when  he  told  the  above  to 
Lady  Delamere  and  me,  he  was  in  a  very 
communicative  humor,  allowed  us  to  ques- 
tion, and  promised  to  refuse  to  answer  unless 
he  could  reply  trul}';.  He  said  that  'Junius' 
was  not  any  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  the 
letters  have  been  ascribed:  that,  from  the  situ- 
ation in  which  he  found  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion, he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  his 
father  had  never  read  it.  I  know  that,  very 
soon  after  my  uncle's  (Earl  Temple)  death, 
he  told  Charles  that 'he  had  found  a  private 
letter  from  '  Junius '  to  my  grandfather. 
Nugent  (Lord  Nugent),  I  understand,  was 
with  him  when  the  paper  was  found  :  in- 
deed, I  believe  was  the  first  to  open  it,  and 
of  course  partakes  in  the  secret. 

"  The  impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  my 
sister  (Lady  Delamere)  by  this  conversation 
was,  that  Lord  Temple  wa€  the  man.  If  so, 
he  must  have  had  an  amanuensis  in  the  se- 
cret ;  for  the  hand  of  a  Secretary  of  State 
must  have  been  too  well  known  m  all  its 
manner  not  to  have  been  discovered.  The 
same  objection  has  been  made  to  the  supposi- 
tion of  Lord  Chatham,  and  has  been  removed 
by  a  conjecture  that  the  letters  were  tran- 
scribed by  Lady  Chatham.  From  all  that  I 
have  been  used  to  hear  of  little  Lady  Temple, 
— thought  so  very  little  by  all  the  younger 
members  of  his  family, — I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  same  conjecture  could  not  ap- 
ply to  her ;  that  hers  was  not  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer;  that  in  her  orthography,  even, 
she  was  (according  to  the  fashion  of  that  day) 
very  deficient.  .   .  . 

"Lord   Braybrooke  conceives  the  preten* 

died   1839;  4.  Second  duke,  died  1861;   5.  Third 
duke,  now  living. 
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Mons  of  Sir  P.  Francis  as  being  better  sup- 
ported than  those  of  any  other  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  authorship*  In  support  of  this 
assertion  he  told  me  a  singular  story.  (Here 
follows  the  story  of  the  verses  addressed  by 
Francis  to  Mrs.  King,  already  printed.) 

"  Lord  Braybrooke  told  me  that  there  was 
a  moment  when  he  expected  some  very  inter- 
esting information  on  this  subject.  The  pres- 
ent king  (William  the  Fourth)  giving  him 
a  message  of  apology  to  Lord  Grenville  for 
having  driven,  by  a  mistake  of  the  coachman, 
close  to  the  house  at  Dropmore,  began  talk- 
ing about  my  uncle's  supposed  knowledge 
of  the  secret  of  '  Junius,'  and  added,  '  I  will 
tell  you  what  my  father  said  one  day  to  me 
upon  this  subject.  He  was,  after  every  at- 
tempt to  discover  the  secret,  quite  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  any  of  his  subjects,  but  he 
added,  "  I  will  tell  you,  my  son,  now  that 
you  are  grown  up  and  can  understand  them, 
what  are  my  conjectures  upon  the  question."  ' 
One  can  imagine  the  anxious  curiosity  of 
Lord  Braybrooke  at  this  preface,  and  his  ex- 
treme disappointment  at  the  conclusion  ;  '  I 
am  convinced  that  it  cannot  be  the  work  of 
any  one  person,  and  that  several  were  con- 
cerned.'* Now,  setting  aside  the  evidence 
of  unity  of  style  and  purpose  which  is  strong 
against  this  supposition,  it  would  make  the 
mystery  even  more  wonderful  than  it  has  ap- 
peared,— indeed,  one  may  say  impossible. 

"  Lord  Braybrooke  told  the  king  an  anec- 
dote connected  with  this,  though  perhaps  not 
much  to  the  purpose.  Lady  Holland,  in  one 
of  lier  imperious  moods,  made  Rogers  go  to 
Sir  P.  Francis  to  pump  him  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship.  Her  unwilling  angry 
ambassador  returned,  and  was  of  course  very 
closely  questioned  ;  he  was  sulky,  and  to  the 
leading  '  Come,  tell  me  what  you  have  dis- 
covered?' replied,  'I  have  found  out  that 
Francis  is  Junius — Brutus.'  Lord  Bray- 
brooke said  that  it  was  quite  evident  to  him 
that  the  merit  (such  as  it  was)  of  the  reply 
was  quite  lost  upon  King  William,  whose 
acquaintance  with  Junius  Brutus,  if  it  ever 
existed,  was  quite  lost. 

"  This  forgetfulness,  strange  as  it  is,  is 
perhaps  less  so  than  that  of  Lord  E.  [Eus- 
ton?].  A  few  days  after  the  publication  of 
Woodfall's  '  Junius,'  Nugent,  seeing  it  on 
the  table  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  turned  to 
Lord  E.  and  said,  '  It  is  an  odd  coincidence 
to  see  this  book  for  the  first  time  in  this 
house.'  Lord  E.  stared,  and  asked  *  Why 
should  it  not  be  here  ?  '  " 

We  ourselves  have  more  than  once  heard 
the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  second 

*  This  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  a  statement  at- 
tributed to  George  III.  soon  after  the  cessation  of 
the  letters,  that  "Junius  would  write  no  more." 


duke,  make  a  statement  touching  "  Junius  ' 
to  nearly  the  same  efi'ect  as  his  father's,  sub 
sequently  to  the  publication  of  the  third  voV, 
ume  of  the  "  Grenville  Papers,"  edited  h 
Mr.  W.  J.  Smith,  in  1853.  That  volum 
contains  three  private  letters  to  Mr.  Grei 
ville,  pronounced  by  Mr.  Smith  to  be  "  ui 
questionably  in  the  handwriting  of  Junius 
They  were  found  at  Stowe,  labelled  and  tie 
up  with  other  papers,  in  1827.  They  a 
purport  to  be  written  in  1768,  before  th 
adoption  of  the  renowned  pseudonyme  by  tH 
supposed  writer.  Two  are  signed  with  the 
initial  "  C."  and  one  has  no  signature. 

All  three  agree  in  professing  a  deep  at- 
tachment to  Mr.  Grenville,  personally  and 
politically.     The  first  concludes  :  "The  only 
condition  which  I  presume  to  make  with  you 
is,  that  you  will  not  only  not  show  these  pa- 
pers to  anybody,  but  that  you  will  never 
mention  ever  having  received  them."     In  the 
second,  it  is  said  :  "  Be  assured  that  he  (the 
writer)  is  a  man  quite  unknown  and  uncon- 
nected.    He   has  attached  himself  to  your 
cause,  and  to  you  alone,  upon  motives,  which, 
if  he  were  of  consequence  enough,  to  his 
judgment,  would  be  thought  as  honorable  to 
you  as  they  are  truly  satisfactory  to  himsell 
At  a  proper  time  he  will  solicit  the  honor  o 
being  known  to  you  ;  he  has  present  impoi 
tant  reasons  for  wishing  to  be  concealed 
In  the  third,  alluding  to  the  letters  signe 
"  Atticus,"  he  says  :  "  The  town  is  curiou 
to  know  the  author.     Everybody  guesses 
some  are  quite  certain  ;  and  all  are  mistakei; 
Some  who  bear  your  character,  give  it  to  th 
Rockinghams  (a  policy  I  do  not  understand) 
and  Mr.  Bourke  {sic)  denies  it,  as  he  woull' 
a  fact  which  he  wished  to  have  believed.     It 
may  be  proper  to  assure  you  that  no  man 
living  knows  or  even  suspects  the  author." 

These  three  letters  were  found  together  by 
the  former  librarian  and  Mr.  Smith,  no  other 
person  being  present.     Was  the  first  Duke  of 
Buckingham  referring  to   these,  or  one  of 
these,  Avhen  he  attached  so  much  importance 
to  the  paper  found  by  himself?    How  came, 
he  to  state  so  positively  that  "  Junius  wi 
not  any  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  let 
ters  have  been  ascribed  "  ?     Could  the  see 
ond  duke  have  been  likewise  referring  U 
them  when  he  boasted  of  pecuKar  knowledg< 
subsequently  to  their  publication?    At  al 
events,  the  language  and  conduct   of   th 
Grenvilles  give  additional  plausibility  to  Mr. 
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W.  J.  Smith's  ingenious  argument  for  fixing 
the  authorship  on  Earl  Temple,  who  had  al- 
ready been  started  as  a  candidate  in  a  trans- 
atlantic essay.*  Mr.  Smith  assumes,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  theory,  that  they  were 
copied  by  Lady  Temple,  "  little  Lady  Tem- 
ple," of  whom,  according  to  Miss  Wynn,  the 
family  thought  so  slightingly.  Be  her  in- 
tellectual calibre  what  it  might,  the  lith- 
ographed specimens  of  her  handwriting, 
given  by  Mr.  Smith,  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  of  "  Junius  ;  "  f  what  is  more, 
they  manifest  such  a  command  of  the  pen  as 
would  obviously  be  required  to  produce  the 
manuscript  letters  received  by  Woodfall, 
which  are  in  a  free,  bold,  clear,  and  even 
graceful  character. 

So  long  as  respectable  competitors  can 
keep  the  field,  and  are  upheld  by  men  of 
learning  and  ability,  the  question  must  be 
considered  an  open  one  ;  although  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  deliberately  declared  that  the  evidence 
for  (or  against)  Francis  is  "  such  as  would 
support  a  verdict  in  a  civil,  nay,  in  a  crim- 
inal, proceeding."  Lord  Campbell  agreed 
with  him,  and  cited  in  confirmation  a  letter 
to  himself  from  Lady  Francis,  the  widow, 
proving  certainly  that  her  husband  wished  to 
impress  on  her  the  belief  in  his  identity  with 
"Junius  ;  "  that  he  had  succeeded  in  so  do- 
ing, and  that  he  was  intensely  anxious  to 
diffuse  that  belief  amongst  posterity.  "Bis 
first  gift  after  our  marriage  was  an  edition 
of  '  Junius,'  which  he  bid  me  take  to  my 
room,  and  not  let  it  be  seen,  or  speak  on  the 
subject ;  and  his  posthumous  present,  which 
his  son  found  in  his  bureau,  was  '  Junius 
Identified  '  sealed  up  and  directed  to  me." 
Surely,  the  genuine  Junius,  anxious  for  post- 
humous immortality  in  his  real  name,  might 
have  settled  the  controversy  by  more  con- 
clusive evidence  of  some  sort.  It  would  have 
been  more  to  the  purpose  to  have  sealed  up 
and  bequeathed  the  "  set  bound  in  vellum, 
gilt  and  lettered,"  which,  along  with  "  two 
sets  in  blue  and  paper  covers,"  he  required 
and  received  from  Woodfall  as  ' '  the  only  fee 
he  should  ever  desire  of  him." 

In  reference  to  the  Junius  Brutus  story, 
Rogers  himself  positively  states,  in  his  "  Ta- 
ble Talk,"  p.  273,  that  the  question  was  put 
to  Francis,  not  by  himself,  but   by  Lady 

**' Letters  on  Junius."  By  Isaac  Newh all.  Bos- 
ton :  1831. 

t  See  the  essay  prefixed  to  the  third  volume  of 
the  "Grenville  L-etters." 


Holland  in  his  presence.  The  answer  was, 
"  Madam,  do  you  mean  to  insult  me?  "  So, 
too,  Scrope  Davies,  who  was  intimate  with 
Francis,  once  began  :  "Sir  Philip,  will  you 
allow  me  to  put  a  question  to  you  ?  "  "At 
your  peril,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  The  addi- 
tion of  Brutus  was  a  subsequent  invention, 
Moore  says,  of  the  newspapers.  In  the 
"  Dedication  to  the  British  Nation  "  Junius 
says,  "  I  am  the  sole  depositary  of  my  own 
secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me."  He 
has  apparently  done  his  best  to  keep  his 
word. 

The  sudden  transition  from  the  political  to 
the  actual  stage  or  drama  may  sound  start- 
ling in  our  time ;  but  it  would  have  seemed 
quite  natural  to  the  contemporaries  of  Gar- 
rick  and  the  Kembles,  when  the  great  actors 
divided  the  public  interest  with  the  leaders 
of  parties  and  the  magnates  of  intellect.  Dr. 
Doran  positively  asserts  that,  one  evening 
during  the  Betty  fever,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  motion  of  Pitt,  adjourned  and 
went  down  to  the  theatre  to  see  the  young 
Roscius.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  letters  abound 
in  allusions  to  the  acting  drama  ;  and  we 
learn  from  Lord  Byron's  how  much  he  de- 
lighted in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which 
his  position  in  the  managing  committee  of 
Drury  Lane  flung  upon  him.  The  playgoers 
of  their  day — comprising  the  bulk  of  the  cul- 
tivated classes — discussed  the  question  of  a 
new  part,  or  the  original  conception  of  an 
old  one,  as  eagerly  as  a  new  poem  or  a  maiden 
speech.  They  defined,  compared,  analyzed, 
and  did  their  best  to  base  their  judgments  on 
the  sound  principles  of  art.  We  are,  there- 
fore, not  surprised  to  find  the  diarist  passing, 
after  a  brief  interval  also  occupied  by  his- 
toric personages,  from  the  celebrities  of  St. 
Stephen's  and  St.  James's  to  those  of  Covent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane. 

"Nothing  appears  to  me  more  difficult 
than  even  to  preserve  an  idea  of  the  pleasure 
one  has  derived  from  good  acting.  I  am 
quite  convinced  no  description  can  give  the 
least  idea  of.  that  which  one  has  not  seen. 
After  having  heard  and  read  so  much  as  I 
have  of  Garrick,  I  have  often  looked  at  the 
picture  in  St.  James'  Square  *  and  fancied  I 
had  some  idea  of  him,  but  then,  when  I  saw 
Mr.  Angerstein's  picture  of  Garrick  between 
Tragedy  and  Comedy,  I  found  it  so  different 
that  all  my  ideas  were  overturned. 

"  I  certainly  recollect  Miss  Farren  on  the 

*  No.  18,  the  townhouse  of  Sir  Watkln  Wynn. 
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stage,  and  remember  very  clearly  her  taking 
leave  of  it ;  but  nothing  remains  upon  my 
mind  which  would  lead  me  from  my  own 
knowledge  to  say  that  she  was  an  excellent 
actress.  I  know  I  was  told  so  ;  but  in  the 
part  of  Lady  Teazle,  in  which  I  saw  her  fre- 
quently, I  could  not  point  out  one  prominent 
part  which  has  left  on  my  mind  an  impres- 
sion of  excellence.  Perhaps  the  absence  of 
prominent  parts  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be 
considered  as  the  characteristic  of  that  never- 
failing  elegance  and  ease  which  marked  her 
performance.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is  just  the 
sort  of  excellence  Avhich  is  the  least  likely  to 
strike  and  captivate  the  imagination  of  a  very 
young  person.  I  recollect  not  the  admirable 
acting  in  the  famous  screen  scene,  hut  the 
circumstance  of  seeing  Lord  Derby  leaving 
his  private  box  to  creep  to  her  behind  the 
screen ;  and  of  course  we  all  looked  with 
impatience  for  the  discovery,  hoping  the 
screen  would  fall  a  little  too  soon  and  show 
to  the  audience  Lord  Derby  as  well  as  Lady 
Teazle." 

Dr.  Doran  states  that  Miss  Farren  took 
her  final  leave  of  the  stage  in  Lady  Teazle  on 
the  8th  of  April,  1797,  and  was  married  to 
Lord  Derby  on  the  May  Day  following,  his 
countess  having  died  on  the  14th  of  the  pre- 
ceding March.  In  allusion  to  the  earl's  at- 
tachment to  the  actress,  Horace  Walpole 
writes  to  Miss  Berry  in  1791  :  "  I  have  had 
no  letter  from  you  these  ten  days,  though 
the  east  wind  has  been  as  constant  as  Lord 
Derby." 

It  may  prove  a  useful  warning  to  critics, 
and  a  timely  encouragement  to  aspirants,  to 
learn  (as  they  may  learn  from  the  next  ex- 
tracts) that  persons  of  clear  discernment  and 
cultivated  taste,  who  actually  gazed  on  the 
great  luminaries,  saw  specks  in  what  we  are 
apt  to  suppose  a  blaze  of  unsullied  bright- 
ness. 

"  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  her  prime,  is  certainly 
a  bright  recollection  ;  but  I  did  not  feel  for 
her  acting  quite  the  enthusiasm  that  most 
people  profess ;  it  was  too  artificial  for  my 
taste.  Her  attitudes  were  fine  and  graceful  ; 
but  they  always  seemed  to  me  the  result  of 
study  ;  not  like  Miss  O'Neil,'  who  always 
was  graceful  merely  because  she  could  not 
help  it, — because  it  was  impossible  to  throw 
those  beautifully-formed  limbs,  and  especially 
that  neck,  into  any  position  that  was  not 
beautiful.  At  the  same  time  I  must  say,  in 
Isabella  and  in  Jane  Shore,  Miss  O'Neil 
struck  me  as  very  inferior  indeed  to  Mrs. 
Siddons.     She  never  excited  that  deep  thrill 


of  horror  which  made  my  blood  tingle  at  my 
fingers'  ends.  I  was  melancholy,  and  that 
was  all. 

"Miss  O'Neil  had  sense  enough  to  refuse 
the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth,  conscious 
that  her  powers  were  inadequate  to  it.  I 
never  saw  Mrs.  Siddons  with  a  good  Mac- 
beth, for  Kemble  I  never  reckoned  tolerable, 
nor  did  I  feel  I  knew  what  the  character 
was  till  1  heard  Mrs.  Siddons  read  the  play. 
Certainly  in  that  reading  some  speeches  of 
Macbeth's,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
witches',  were  the  parts  that  struck  me  most. 
Probably  Lady  Macbeth,  however  excellent, 
had  by  frequent  repetition  lost  some  of  her 
power ;  certainly  in  that  part  Mrs.  Siddons 
could  no  longer  surprise  me.  Yes,  she  did 
though.  I  looked  with  impatience  for  the 
grand  sleep-walking  scene,  and  thought  I 
would  take  advantage  of  my  position,  which 
was  very  near  her,  to  watch  the  fine,  fixed, 
glassy  glare  which  she  contrived  to  give  to 
her  eyes.  Alas !  that  was  quite  gone : 
whether  the  diminution  of  the  natural  fire 
of  the  eye  prevented  this  effect,  or  whether 
the  muscles  were  grown  less  flexible  from 
age  and  want  of  constant  practice,  I  know 
not ;  but  I  feel  quite  certain  of  the  fact.  It 
struck  me  when  I  saw  her  once  more,  in  one 
of  her  frequent  re-appearances,  act  Lady 
Macbeth  on  the  opera  stage.  Then,  my 
pleasure  in  seeing  her  was  increased  by  my 
delight  in  watching  the  effect  she  produced 
on  the  very  eloquent  though  plain  counte- 
nance of  Madame  de  Stael,  who  sat  in  the 
stage-box,  literally  wrapped  up  in  the  per- 
formance. 

"  Mr.  Greathead,  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  hearing  Mrs.  Siddons  read  Macbeth,  even 
(he  said)  from  the  period  of  her  being  his 
mother's  maid  before  she  had  appeared  o?i  any 
stage  up  to  the  present  moment,  told  me  he  was 
struck  with  a  great  difference  in  her  manner 
of  reading  the  witches '  scenes  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  '  Guy  Mannering.'  He  said  it 
was  quite  clear  to  him  that  Meg  Merriless 
had  explained  to  Mrs.  Siddons  Shakspeare's 
idea  in  the  witches.  This  he  told  me  upon 
my  observing  with  delight  upon  their  totally 
altered  appearance  on  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
which  I  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  I  con- 
sider this  as  one  of  the  most  singular  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  glorious  triumphs  of 
the  genius  of  the  Great  Unknown,  as  it  is 
now  the  fashion  to  call  him. 

"  I  can  hardly  conceive  anything  finer  than 
the  expression  which  Mrs.  Siddons  gave  to 
the  simple  reply,  'a  deed  without  a  name.'  It 
seemed  full  of  all  the  guilty  dread  belonging 
to  witchcraft,  and  it  is  just  this  idea  of  guilt 
which  seems  to  me  so  difficult  to  convey  to 
our  minds,  which  are  so  engrossed  with  the 
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folly  of  the  wliole  thing  that  we  do  not  rec- 
ollect it  was  a  sin." 

Mr.  Greathead's  incidental  remark  helps 
to  throw  light  over  a  passage  in  the  early  life 
of  Mrs.  Siddons,  which  has  (needlessly  we 
think)  scandalized  her  admirers  and  puzzled 
her  biographers.  Whilst  she  was  playing  at 
Wolverhampton,  in  1773,  as  Sarah  Kemble, 
the  daughter  of-  the  manager  of  a  strolling 
company,  Mr.  Siddons,  an  ex-apprentice  from 
Birmingham,  who  had  been  playing  Meadows 
•to  her  Rosetta  in  "  Love  in  a  Village,"  fell 
in  love  with  her.  She  returned  his  passion, 
which  her  parents  were  so  far  from  favoring 
that  one  night,  when  he  had  been  rather  too 
demonstrative  in  its  display,  her  mother  boxed 
his  ears  behind  the  scenes.  He  left  the  troop  ; 
and  the  future  Tragic  Muse,  equally  indig- 
nant at  the  insult,  fled  the  stage  and  took 
service  with  a  patronizing  great  lady  of  the 
neighborhood.  What  was  the  nature  of  that 
service?  In  "The  Secret  History  of  the 
Stage,''  quoted  by  Dr.  Doran,  it  is  bluntly 
stated  that  "  she  hired  herself  as  lady's-maid 
at  £10  a  year."  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell  en- 
deavors to  shade  away  the  apparent  degrada- 
tion. After  mentioning  that  he  had  seen  a 
copy  of  Milton  which  the  Greatheads  pre- 
sented to  her  at  this  period,  he  suggests  that 
this  circumstance  is  at  variance  with  a  rumor 
'  •  often  repeated,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  a  char- 
itable wish  to  make  her  early  days  as  vulgar 
as  possible  ;  namely,  that  she  went  as  a  nur- 
sery-maid into  the  house  at  Guy's  Cliff.  Fam- 
ilies rarely  present  their  nursemaids  with  cop- 
ies of  Milton's  poetry;  and,  besides,  there 
were  at  that  time  no  children  to  be  nursed  in 
the  Greatiiead  family.  Her  station  with 
them  was  humble,  but  not  servile,  and  her 
principal  employment  was  to  read  to  Mr. 
Greathead.'"*  The  younger  Greathead  was 
tlien  a  lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons was  married  before  the  expiration  of 
the  year  ;  and  the  brief  duration  of  the  ser- 
vice, taken  in  connection  with  its  somewhat 
romantic  commencement,  favors  Campbell's 
theory.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  associate  the  notion  of  vulgarity 
or  degradation  with  Mrs.  Siddons  ;  and  the  fact 
of  her  having  turned  nursemaid  or  lady's- 
maid  in  a  pel,  would  affect  her  memory  no 
more  than  that  of  Coleridge  is  affected  by 
his  having  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Dra- 
goons. 

*  "Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons,"  vol.  i.  p.  51. 


Miss  Wynn's  criticisms  proceed  with  una- 
bated spirit : — 

"My  delight,  my  astonishment,  when  I 
first  saw  Kean  in  most  of  his  great  parts,  I 
recorded  at  the  time,  and  therefore  do  not 
mention  here.  Miss  O'Neil  gave  me  great 
pleasure  ;  but  it  was  altogether  a  lighter  sen- 
sation than  that  excited  by  Mrs.  Siddons  or 
Kean.  There  was  none  of  that  thrill  which 
more  exactly  answers  the  idea  o( plcasinr/ pain 
than  anything  I  ever  felt,  and  I  can  hardly 
attach  any  other  meaning  to  the  words.  She 
was  sometimes  very  affecting,  always  graceful, 
pleasing,  but  I  think  never  great,  and  cer- 
tainly never  offensive.  I  am,  upon  recollec- 
tion, inclined  to  doubt  whether  her  scene 
with  Lord  Hastings  in  '  Jane  Shore  '  might 
not  deserve  the  epithet  of  great;  in  the  last 
scene  she  fell  very  far  short  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 
I  could  imagine  a  person  looking  at  those 
features,  which,  though  handsome,  are  cer- 
tainly very  deficient  in  expression,  and  asking 
how  could  that  face  succeed  on  the  stage? 
She  must  have  painted  her  eyebrows ;  for 
how  could  there  be  any  expression  in  a  face 
so  entirely  without  brow  as  hers?  I  should 
be  puzzled  to  answer  these  inquiries,  but  I 
believe  both  Miss  O'Neil,  and  even  Kean  in  a 
lesser  degree,  may  be  adduced  as  instances  of 
expression  without  features,  and  may  show 
how  much  feeling  may  be  betrayed  by  the 
human  frame,  independent  of  the  face. 

' '  Still  there  certainly  was  a  powerful  charm 
in  the  evanescent  hue  of  Miss  0 'Neil's  deli- 
cate complexion.  I  saw  her  once  in  '  Mrs. 
Haller '  give  interest  to  the  dull  scene  in 
which  Old  Tobias  pours  forth  his  tedious  grat- 
itude :  her  rosy  blushes  showed  how  unmer- 
ited she  felt  every  commendation  bestowed  on 
a  creature  so  guilty.  In  the  whole  of  this 
part  she  appeared  to  me  absolute  perfection. 
One  trait  of  nature  enchanted  me.  In  the 
last  scene,  after  having  been  pleased  by  her  ap- 
pearance of  deep  contrition,  her  painful  con- 
sciousness of  degradation,  I  anticipated  with 
pain  the  sort  of  disgust  which  I  had  always 
experienced  at  the  return  of  the  jewels.  The 
whole  incident  seems  to  me  too  trifling,  and 
becomes  ludicrous  when  Mrs.  Haller,  looking 
to  see  whether  they  are  all  right,  makes  an 
oration  on  each  article  :  with  these  feelings, 
what  was  my  delight  when  Miss  O'Neil,  who 
had  kept  her  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  ground 
and  appeared  really  sinking  into  it,  in  taking 
the  box  from  the  stranger  looked  at  him  for 
the  first  time,  and  by  that  look  told  us  more 
than  by  words  how  he  was  altered,  her  fears, 
her  love,  etc.,  etc. ;  in  short,  I  looked  at  her 
face  and  quite  forgot  the  jewels  which,  even 
the  first  time  the  play  was  ever  acted ,  nearly 
made  me  disgrace  myself  by  laughing  in  the 
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midst  of  the  tears  and  screams  which  Mrs. 
Siddons  called  forth." 

It  is  singular  that  the  writer  did  not  think 
of  Rachel,  whilst  looking  about  for  examples 
of  what  genius  can  efiFect  without  marked  ad- 
Tantages  of  form  or  feature  ;  for  it  appears 
that  Miss  Wynn  had  studied  the  French  stage 
almost  equally  with  the  English. 

"Talma   has   extremely  delighted   me;  I 
never  go  to  a  French  tragedy  expecting  that 
close  and  sober  imitation  of  nature  which  one 
looks  for  on  the  English  stage  ;  one  might  as 
well  look  for  it  in  the  midst  of  opera  recita- 
tive as  in  the  jingle  of  rhyme.     Still  it  is 
pleasure,  and  great  pleasure,  too,  though  of  a 
different  nature.     I  think  Talma  superior  to 
every  performer  I  ever  saw  in  the  expression 
of  bitter  scorn,  especially  when  it  is  mixed 
with  irony.     Still  I  think  he  never  gave  me 
as  much  pleasure  on  the  stage  as  he  did  in 
Lady    Charleville's   drawing-room,  where   I 
heard  him  talk  over  English  and  French  act- 
ing, express  his  wish  to  unite  the  merits  of 
both,  depreciate  the  humble  accuracy  with 
which  the  last  mortal  throes  are  often  repre- 
sented on  our  stage.     He  spoke  of  Kemble's 
Macbeth  ;    wondered  at   his  tameness,  espe- 
cially immediately  after  the  commission  of 
the  murder  ;  and  said  that  his  whole  frame 
ought  to   have  spoken  of  the  horrid  deed. 
Thus  far  everybody  must  have  agreed  with 
him  ;  but  when  the   very   natural   question 
Qu^m/riez  vous  fait  ?  was  put  to  him,  and  he 
proceeded  to  act  his  feelings,  I  for  one  thought 
it  most  absurd,  because  then  my  ideas  were 
screwed  to  the  pitch  of  Macbeth  and  nature. 
Probably  I  might  have  admired  if  1  had  been 
screwed  up  to  the  pitch  of  Oreste  and  French 
rant.     Much  ought  to  be  allowed  for  the  su- 
perabundance of  action  which  the  French  be- 
stow on  the  relation  of  the  common  events  of 
life  and  in  ordinary  conversation. 

"  What  would  1  give  to  have  been  present 
at  a  scene  related  to  me  that  evening  by  Sir 
J.  B.  Burgess  !  He  had  a  few  days  before 
introduced  Talma  to  Lady  Charleville.*  xlfter 
a  little  commonplace,  he  (Talma)  was  drawn 
on,  as  if  electrified  by  finding  in  her  a  kindred 
admiration  of  his  hero,  Napoleon,  and  re- 
lated all  that  passed  on  the  last  memorable 
day  of  his  departure  from  Fontainebleau.     He 

*  Catherine,  Countess  of  Charleville,  wife  of  the 
first  earl,  a  woman  of  many  and  varied  accomplish- 
ments, and  of  masculine  strength  of  understanding. 
She  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1849.  The  transla- 
tion of  Voltaire's  "Pucelle,"  still  frequently  as- 
cribed to  her  in  book  catalogues,  was  always  indig- 
nantly denied  by  her.  It  was  executed  and  printed 
for  private  circulation  by  her  second  husband,  the 
Earl  of  Charleville,  prior  to  their  marriage,  and  was 
not  at  all  in  her  style.  She  delighted  in  refined  wit, 
,  and  detested  coaxse  humor. 


gave  the  speeches  of  Talleyrand,  of  Napoleoi 
of  a  physician  who  acted  a  conspicuous  par 
with  such  an  accurate  imitation  of  their  se 
eral  manners  that  Sir  James  tcld  me  he  fe 
as  if  he,  too,  had  been  present  at  the  seem 
*'  This  evening,  Talma  recited  to  us  Han 
let's  soliloquy  in  English  :  he  has  been  for 
large  a  portion  of  his  early  life  in  Englan 
that  the  thing  was,  upon  the  whole,  much  ki 
absurd  than  might  have  been  expected.  Ther 
was  no  very  striking  Gallicism,  excepting  th 
word  *  consu-mation.'  " 

Was  it  diminished  veneration  for  our  imt 
mortal  bard,  or  an  excess  of  critical  candoryi 
or  the  sense  of  difficulties  overcome,  or  the 
real  excellence  of  the  personation,  that  caused 
Fechter's  "  Hamlet,"  far  from  being  regarded. , 
as  an  absurdity,  to  be  received  with  such  uodj 
equivocal  marks  of  favor?     The   conception 
of  the  part  was  excellent  and  much  of  the  act- 
ing  admirable ;  but  those  whose  enjoyment 
was  not  occasionally  marred  by  the  accent, 
must  have  had  ears  ill  attuned  to  the  harmony 
of  Shakspearian  verse,  and   small  relish  for 
the  well  of  English  undefiled. 

Tiie  uncle  mentioned  in  the  next  extract  is 
Lord  Grenville  i — 

"  My  uncle  gave  me  a  curious  account  oq 
the  introduction  of  Mr.  Scott  to  the  Princess^ 
Mrs.  Hayman,  in  sending  the  invitation  to  mj 
uncle,  added  a  personal  request  that  he  woulc 
come  early  to  protect  the  poet  (for  as  sucl: 
only  was  he  known) ,  who,  she  believed,  woulc 
not  know  any  one  other  guest.  Scott  arrive 
late,  was  only  presented  to  the  Princess  jus^ 
before  she  went  to  dinner  ;  at  table,  his  plac 
was,  of  course,  far  removed  from  hers,  anc_ 
little,  if  any,  conversation  took  place  between' 
them.  Very  soon  after  the  gentlemen  cam«! 
up  from  dinner,  the  Princess  said,  '  Mx^ 
Scott,  I  hear  you  have  a  great  collection  of 
stories  which  you  tell  remarkably  well  :  pray 
let  us  hear  one.'  Without  any  disclaiming 
speeches,  without  hesitation,  almost  without 
delay,  Scott  began, '  Madam,  there  was  once,' 
etc.,  etc.  The  story  was  much  applauded: 
another  was  called  for,  and  followed  with 
equal  facility.  My  uncle  mentioned  this  as 
an  extraordinary  feat  of  self-possession  and 
ready  wit.  1  am  certainly  not  inclined  to 
doubt  the  extraordinary  talents  of  Scott ;  but 
in  this  instance  many  circumstances  appear 
to  me  to  diminish  the  wonder.  The  trade 
of  Scott  in  his  character  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh lion  was  as  decidedly  at  that  period 
that  of  a  teller  of  stories  as  it  has  since  been 
that  of  a  writer  of  novels.  The  tales  bad 
probably  been  told  a  hundred  times,  and  on 
this  occasion  his  friend,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  I  doubt 
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not,  gave  him  a  previous  hint  of  what  would 
be  asked  from  him." 

Scott  mentions  his  dinner,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
George  Ellis,  describing  his  visit  to  London, 
dated  April  7, 1806  :  "I  had  also  the  honor 
of  dining  with  a  fair  friend  of  yours  at  Black- 
heath, — an  honor  which  I  shall  long  remem- 
ber. She  is  an  enchanting  princess,  who 
dwells  in  an  enchanted  palace,  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking  her  prince  must  lie  under  some 
malignant  spell  when  he  denies  himself  her 
society."  His  popularity  dates  from  the 
publication  of  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
Btrei,"  in  1805.  At  a  later  period  and  after 
a  longer  practice  in  being  lionized,  in  1809, 
he  made  extremely  light  of  his  own  social  ac- 
complishments. "All  this  is  very  flattering," 
he  would  say  to  Mr.  Morritt,  "  and  very 
civil.  If  people  are  amused  with  hearing  me 
tell  a  parcel  of  old  stories,  or  recite  a  pack  of 
ballads  to  lovely  young  girls  and  gaping  ma- 
trons, they  are  easily  pleased,  and  a  man 
would  be  very  ill-natured  who  would  not  give 
pleasure  so  cheaply  conferred."  Two  years 
before,  his  absence  of  self-assumption  was 
still  more  remarkable  : — 

"  April,  1807.— Mr.  Scott,  the  author  of 
the  '  Lay,'  told  us  some  curious  border  his- 
tories. We  were  much  pleased  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  history  of  Wat  Tynlin.  When 
he  was  grown  old  and  blind,  one  of  the  agents 
of  the  Lady  of  Branksome,  in  her  absence, 
called  upon  him  for  the  rent  of  a  small  tower 
which  he  inhabited,  part  of  which  is  standing 
to  this  day.  Wat,  incensed,  replied  he  never 
had  paid  rent,  nor  would  at  that  age.  At 
last  he  delivered  his  bow  to  the  steward,  and 
said  he  would  pay  the  rent  to  the  man  who 
could  draw  that  bow.  The  bow  was  cer- 
tainly tried  ;  but  we  will  hope  that  the  lady 
would  never  have  obliged  such  a  man  to  pay 
his  rent.  However,  certain  it  is  that  some 
vain  attempts  were  made  to  draw  his  bow, 
and  that  Wat  never  paid  his  rent. 

"  Mr.  Scott  spoke  of  one  story  (the  story 
of '  Muckle  Mouth  Meg  'J ,  which  might  make 
an  excellent  ballad,  but  he  said  he  could  not 
write  it  as  to  do  it  justice  ;  much  humor  (he 
said) — a  quality  he  never  possessed — was  re- 
quired." 

There  is  a  note  in  the  Diary  on  this  en- 
try:— 

"  *  When  in  1815  Scott  published  Paul's 
'Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,'  in  which  the  at- 
tempts at  humor  so  entirely  failed,  I  lamented 
his  having  forgotten  this  declaration.  JSow, 
in  1824,  when  he  is  considered  as  the  un- 


doubted though  unacknowledged  author  of  bo 
many  admirable  novels  containing  more  hu- 
mor than  could  probably  be  found  in  all  the 
other  authors  of  this  century  collected  to- 
gether, I  wonder  at  his  having  made  it.  I 
see  that  when  I  tell  this  story,  nobody  believes 
me,  and  I  feel  I  should  doubt  my  own  recol- 
lection if  the  above  had  not  been  written  on 
the  very  day  that  I  saw  Scott,  in  1807." 

Perhaps  Scott's  early  self-estimate,  properly 
construed,  was  not  altogether  a  mistake.  He 
must  have  known  that  he  could  tell  stories, 
and  draw  characters,  of  rich  Scotch  humor  ; 
but  he  despaired  of  reaching  the  very  high 
standard  of  English  humor  which  he  had 
formed  for  himself  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
masters  of  the  craft.  He  despaired  (Shak- 
speare  apart)  of  rivalling  the  grace  and  deli- 
cacy of  Addison,  the  depth  and  playfulness 
of  Fielding,  or  even  the  vivacious  exuberance 
of  his  own  countryman,  Smollett ;  and  surely 
no  one  south  of  the  Tweed  would  dream  of 
comparing  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  to  Sir 
Roger  deCoverley,  Dominie  Sampson  to  Par- 
son Adams,  Andrew  Fair  Service  to  Partridge, 
or  Ritchie  Moniplies  to  Strap. 

A  fashionable  physician  enjoys  peculiar  ad- 
vantages in  the  collection  of  curious  facts. 
He  is  behind  the  scenes  at  critical  moments ; 
he  is  slipping  in  and  out  of  great  houses, 
when  stormy  scenes  are  passing,  or  startling 
changes  are  in  the  wind  ;  he  is  close  at  hand 
when  the  prince,  statesman,  or  favorite,  re- 
duced by  illness,  is  irresistibly  impelled  to 
seek  relief  in  semi-confidence  or  self-laudation 
ending  in  self-betrayal.  Sir  Henry  Ilalford 
was  the  beau-ideal  of  the  character ;  and  no  man 
was  more  disposed  to  profit  by  his  opportuni- 
ties. His  over-eagerness  to  stand  well  at  the 
same  time  with  two  great  party  leaders  once 
led  him  into  a  ludicrous  scrape.  In  the  brief 
ministerial  crisis  brought  about  by  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Reform  Ministers  in  May,  1832, 
he  wrote  on  the  same  day  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  congratulate  him  on  the  salva- 
tion of  the  •Constitution  from  the  Whigs, 
and  to  Lord  Grey  to  condole  with  him  on  its 
pending  destruction  by  the  Tories,  and  en- 
closed the  letters  in  the  wrong  envelopes ;  so 
that  the  duke  received  the  condolence,  and 
Lord  Grey  the  congratulation .  In  May,  1810, 
Lord  Grenville  fell  ill,  and  Mr.  Fremantle 
writes  to  Earl  Temple  :  "  I  wish  extremely  he 
had  Baillie  instead  of  Halford.  ...  I  can 
speak  on  this  subject  from  experience  ;  for  I 
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was  tormented  even  to  torture  for  six  months 
in  my  head  constantly.  Sir  H.  Halford 
attended  me,  and  prescribed  everything  in 
his  vocabulary,  without  effect.  1  sent  for 
Baillie,  and  he  relieved  me  in  a  week." 
This  advice  was  probably  disregarded  ;  for  we 
find  Sir  Henry  remaining  on  confidential  and 
mpst  communicative  terms  with  the  family, 
and  one  of  the  results  was  the  conversation 
thus  recorded  : —  , 

"  May,  1832. — Sir  Henry  Halford  gave  us, 
the  other  day,  some  interesting  particulars  re- 
specting the  malady  of  George  III.  He  says  it 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  that  species  of 
insanity  that,  about  three  months  after  the 
seizure,  there  is  a  great  change  for  the  bet- 
ter, which  sometimes  ends  in  recovery,  in 
other  cases  in  a  more  violent  return  of  mal- 
ady ;  he  says  we  shall  probably  hear  of  that 
change  in  poor  Lord  Dudley  in  about  two 
months  :  whether  it  will  be  permanent  or  not, 
is  more  than  any  mortal  can  tell.  In  the 
case  of  the  king,  this  change  took  place  in 
the  month  of  February  ;  it  was  not  only  that 
hopes  were  entertained,  but  many  of  the  Coun- 
cil were  of  opinion  that  he  was  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties.  On  one  particular  day, 
they  came  out  saying  that  he  had  spoken  so 
perfectly  collectedly — 1st,  on  the  necessity  of 
sending  troops  to  America :  of  the  persons  to 
command  ;  of  the  points  to  which  the  troops 
were  to  be  sent ;  2d,  of  the  expediency  of 
the  appointment  of  a  vice-chancellor  :  of  the 
persons  best  fitted  for  the  office,*  etc.,  etc. — 
that  they  believed  him  quite  restored  and 
able  to  resume  his  power.  Lord  EUenbor- 
ough  used  the  words  of  Pilate :  '  I  find  no 
fault  at  all  in  that  just  person.' 

'^Sir  Henry  said,  this  not  being  his  own 
opinion,  he  felt  his  situation  an  extremely  un- 
pleasant one  ;  well  knowing  the  cunning  of 
all  mad  persons,  he  was  well  aware  that  noth- 
ing but  extreme  vigilance  would  enable  them 
to  detect  the  delusions  if  they  still  existed. 
One  day,  when  the  king  fancied  himself  sur- 
rounded by  servants  only,  and  when  a  medi- 
cal attendant  was  watching  unseen,  he  took 
a  glass  of  wine  and  water  and  drank  it  to  the 
health  conjugis  mc(Z  dilectissimcE  Elizabeihcs, 
meaning  Lady  Pembroke.  Here  was  a  delu- 
sion clearly  established  and  noted  down  im- 
mediately,— the  use  of  Latin ,  which  was  not  to 
be  understood  by  those  whom  he  supposed  only 
to  hear  him,  affording  a  singular  proof  of  the 
odd  cunning  of  insanity. 

"  A  few  days  after,  Sir  Henry  was  walking 
with  him  on  the  terrace,  he  began  talking  of 
the  Lutheran  religion,  of  its  superiority  to 

*This  fixes  the  date.  The  first  vioe-chanoellor 
was  appointed  early  in  1813. 


that  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  endei 
with  growing  so  vehement  that  he  reall 
ranted  forth  its  praises  without  mentionin 
that  which  Sir  Henry  believes  to  have  bee 
the  real  motive  of  this  preference, — the  lefl 
handed  marriages  allowed.  He  was  ve: 
anxious  to  see  whether  traces  of  this  delusia 
would  appear  again,  and  went  to  the  Dufe 
of  York  to  ask  for  information  as  to  the  tenetj 
practices,  etc.,  of  the  Lutheran  faith.  Th 
duke  said,  '*  Watch  him  in  Passion  Week  ;  i 
he  fiancies  himself  a  Lutheran,  you  will  ee 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  mortification  am 
mourning,  etc."  When  Sir  Henry  returned 
to  the  assembled  physicians,  he  wrote  down 
the  substance  of  this  conversation,  and  with- 
out communicating  it  to  anybody,  requested 
those  present  to  seal  the  paper  and  keep  it 
in  a  chest  where  their  notes  and  other  papers 
of  importance  were  kept  under  locks,  of 
which  each  had  a  separate  key.  When  the 
Monday  in  Passion  Week  arrived,  and  Sir 
Henry  had  nearly  forgotten  this  conversa- 
tion, he  went  into  the  king's  dfessing-room 
while  he  was  at  his  toilet,  and  found  the  at- 
tendants in  amazement  at;  his  having  called 
for  and  put  on  black  stockings,  black  waist- 
coat and  breeches,  and  a  gray  coat  with 
black  buttons. 

"  It  was  curious  to  hear  that  his  delusions 
assumed,  like  those  of  other  madmen,  tht 
character  of  pride,  and  that  a  sovereign  even 
fancied  himself  in  a  station  more  elevated 
than  his  own.  He  would  sometimes  fancv 
himself  possessed  of  supernatural  power  ;  ana 
when  angry  with  any  of  the  keepers,  stampj 
his  foot,  and  say  he  had  sent  them  down  intol 
hell.  ^ 

*'  It  is  always  evident  to  me  that,  among 
all  these  royalties, — among  the  three  kings 
whom  he  has  attended, — Sir  Henry's  partial- 
ity is  to  the  one  who  seems  to  me  to  deserve 
it  least, — to  George  the  Fourth.  He  gave  at 
the  following  account  of  his  first  introduction 
to  his  intimacy.  He  had  never  attended  the 
prince,  and  barely  knew  him  when  the  last 
malady  of  George  the  Third  declared  itself. 
Sir  Henry  was  aware  that  he  was  surrounded  I 
by  spies  from  the  prince  :  that  one  whom  *  we  I 
well  knew  and  would  little  suspect,'  was  liv- 
ing at  the  Christopher,  etc.  Anxious  to  stop 
this.  Sir  Henry  went  to  the  prince,  and  gave 
him  the  most  detailed  and  most  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  situation  of  the  king.  The  prince 
expressed  his  gratitude,  not  unmixed  with 
surprise,  at  his  candor.  Sir  Henry  promised 
that  henceforth  he  might  depend  upon  al- 
ways having  from  him  the  most  accurate  in- 
formation, if  he  would  only  promise  not  tc 
seek  it  from  any  other  source.  The  prince 
gave  the  promise,  and  (wonderful  to  say) 
kept  it.  Sir  Henry  then  went  to  the  queen, 
and  told  her  what  she  had  done.    She,  with  a 
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;rcinendou8  frown,  expressed  great  astonish- 
jient ;  Sir  Henry  stated  the  obvious  reasons 
for  the  step  he  had  taken  :  she  paused  ;  her 
)row  cleared  :  '  You  are  quite  right,  sir  ;  it 
s  proper  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be 
informed.'  From  that  moment,  as  he  says, 
confidence  and  intimacy  were  renewed  between 
oother  and  son." 

In  connection  with  what  comes  next,  it 
vvill  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Princess 
Vmelia  died  on  November  2,  1810  ;  and  that 
ler  prolonged  illness  was  the  proximate  cause 
)f  the  renewal  of  the  king's  malady. 

*' At  the  period  before  mentioned,  during 
;he  lucid  intervals,  Sir  Henry  describes  him- 

•  as  having  had  a  very  awkward  subject  to 
-cuss  with  the  king.     The  death  of  Princess 

\melia  was  known  to  him  ;  every  day  the  at- 
-ndants  expected  and  dreaded  questions  as 
J  her  property,  her  will,  etc. ;  the  bequest 
if  everything  to  General  Fitzroy  was  a  sub- 
cct  so  very  delicate  to  touch  upon.  The 
(ueen  dared  not ;  Perceval  and  the  chancel- 
jr  successively  undertook  the  disclosure,  and 
hrunk  from  it,  imposing  it  on  Sir  Henry. 
Never,  he  says,  can  he  forget  the  feelings 
vith  which,  having  requested  some  private 
onversation  with  the  king,  after  the  other 
ihysicians  were  gone,  he  was  called  into  a 
vindow  with  the  light  falling  so  full  on  his 
juntenance  that  even  the  poor  nearly-blind 
ing  could  see  it.  He  asked  whether  it 
*  ould  be  agreeable  to  him  to  hear  now  how 
'rincess  Amelia  had   disposed  of  her  little 

perty.     '  Certainly,  certainly,  I  want  to 

jw  ;  '  with  great  eagerness.  Sir  Henry 
eminded  him,  at  the  beginning  of  his  illness 

had  appointed  Fitzroy  to  ride  with  her  ; 

>v  he  had  left  him  with  her  at  Weymouth  : 
)vv  it  was  natural  and  proper  that  she  should 
.ave  him  some  token  for  these  services  ;  that, 
xcepting  jewels,  she  had  nothing  to  leave, 
nd  had  bequeathed  them  all  to  him ;  that 
lie  Prince  of  Wales,  thinking  jewels  a  very 
^appropriate  bequest  for  a  man,  had  given 
it;^roy  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  them 

's  family,  by  the  by,  always  said  it  was 

.}'  inadequate),  and  had  distributed  slight 
)kens  to  all  the  attendants  and  friends  of  the 
rincess,  giving  the  bulk  of  the  jewels  to  Prin- 
?S8  Mary,  her  most  constant  and  kindest  of 
arses.  Upon  this,  the  poor  king  exclaimed. 
Quite  right ;  just  like  the  Prince  of  Wales  ; ' 
ad  no  more  was  said. 

'•  Sir  Henry  is  apt  to  be  the  hero  of  his  own 

•  ies,  and  to  boast  a  degree  of  intimacy  and 
wtidence  which  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to 

Hibt.  The  history  of  the  change  on  the 
ibject  of  the  Catholic  question  is  very  cu- 
ous ;  but  I  own  I  feel  it  rather  difficult  to 
olieve  that  Sir  Henry  was  admitted  into  a 


I  secret  so  closely  kept.    Be  that  as  it  may,  his 
j  story  is  that,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  the 
I  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  to  the  king  a  let- 
i  ter,  which  he  showed  to  Sir  Henry,  stating 
that  he  felt  the  time  to  be  now  arrived  when 
I  the  boon  of  emancipation  could  no  longer  be 
I  refused  to  Ireland  ;  telling  him  that,  if  his 
objections  remained  unsurmountable,  he  must 
I  abandon  the  strong  hold  of  his  faith.     The 
Coronation  Oath  as  an  argument,  which  had 
been  proved  not  to  hold  water,  must  not  be 
brought  foi?ward  again.    This  letter.  Sir  Henry 
says,  produced  much  and  very  painful  cogi- 
tation, and  agitation  enough  to  have  roused 
the  king  from  his  state  of  indolence  to  very 
deep  thought.     A  second   letter  Sir   Henry 
saw  when  the  king  was  more  inclined  to  con- 
cession, in  which  the  duke  requested  leave  to 
impart  his  intentions  to   two  cabinet  minis- 
ters, and  to  one  or  two  of  the  bishops." 

George  IV.  was  never  famous  for  discre-. 
tion,  and  was. especially  liable  to  the  tattling 
tendency  already  hinted  at  in  sick  and  soli- 
tary greatness.  It  is,  therefore,  not  improb- 
able that  he  told  Sir  Henry  the  substance  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  letters ;  and  that 
some  such  letters  were  written  is  beyond  a 
doubt.*  On  the  9th  of  August,  1828,  the 
duke  writes  to  Mr.  (Sir  Robert)  Peel : — 

"  My  Dear  Peel, — I  now  send  you  the 
memorandum  which  I  sent  to  the  king  upon 
the  state  of  Ireland,  the  letter  which  I  wroie 
to  him  at  the  same  time,  his  answer,  a  mem- 
orandum upon  the  Roman  Catholic  question, 
etcv" 

On  the  13th,  four  days  later,  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Peel's  answer  : — 

*'  In  the  mean  time  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
communicated  your  papers  to  the  chancellor 
alone  ;  Goulburn  is  not  in  town,  and  I  have 
not  shown  him  my  papers,  nor  done  more 
than  merely  mention  the  subject  to  him. 
Moreoi^er  1  told  the  king  that  it  should  go  no 
farther  than  to  you  and  the  lord  chancellor 
in  this  stage. ^^ 

A  hasty  reading  of  the  second  letter  may 
have  misled  Sir  Henry  into  the  impression 
that  the  duke  had  requested  leave  to  impart 
his  intentions  to  two  cabinet  ministers,  as 
well  as  to  one  or  two  of  the  bishops.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  no  such  leave  was  ne- 
cessary, so  far  as  the  other  cabinet  ministers 
were  concerned.  ^ 

*  The  correspondence  is  printed  in  the  "Memoir" 
by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  publishBd  since  his 
death  by  the  Trustees  of  his  Papers,  Lord  Mahon 
(now  Earl  Stanhope)  and  Mr.  Cardwcll.  Part  I. 
"The  Koman  Catholic  question,"  1828-9,  pp.  180 
-201. 
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In  1823,  Miss  Wynn  went  abroad  with  her 
mother,  Lady  Charlotte  Williams  Wynn,  who 
■was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  (then) 
Dowager  Queen  of  Wirtemberg,  nee  Princess 
Royal  of  England. 

*'Stuttgard:  Oct.  1823. — In  the  midst 
of  the  incessant  gossip  of  the  queen  dowager, 
the  subject  of  which  is  almost  always  herself 
and  her  family,  some  curious  grains  may  be 
collected  from  a  quantity  of  useless  chaff. 
There  is  no  topic  on  which  she  seems  to  me 
to  show  such  good  sense  as  in  speaking  of 
Napoleon.  I  heard  her  say  :  *  It  was  of  course 
very  painful  to  me  to  receive  him  with  civil- 
ity; but  I  had  no  choice;  the  least  failure 
on  my  part  might  have  been  a  sufficient  pre- 
tence for  depriving  my  husband  and  children 
of  this  kingdom.  It  was  one  of  the  occasions 
on  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
faire  bonne  mine  a  mauvais  jeu.  To  me  he 
was  always  perfectly  civil.'  I  have  since 
heard  that  he  gave  her  facilities  for  corre- 
spondence with  her  own  family,  at  the  time 
that  the  state  of  Europe  would  otherwise 
have  made  it  nearly  impossible.  The  queen, 
who  is  always  trying  to  puff  off  the  conjugal 
tenderness  of  her  husband,  told  my  mother 
that  he  left  it  to  her  option  whether  she 
would  receive  Napoleon.  She  said,  '  I  could 
not  hesitate;  it  was  my  duty.'  I  do  not 
give  her  any  credit  for  a  determination  so 
perfectly  natural ;  few  women  would,  I  think, 
have  hesitated  under  the  same  circumstances, 
even  if  the  option  given  her  was  not  an  or- 
der given  in  a  more  polite  form.  I  do  give 
her  much  credit  for  the  honest  candor  with 
which  she  7iow  speaks  of  the  fallen  conqueror, 
though  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  very  disa- 
greeable to  most  of  the  members  of  her  own 
family,  and  especially  to  the  king.  The  Queen 
of  Bavaria  was  not  as  wise  ;  and  upon  some 
occasion  when  Napoleon  was  incensed  at  some 
slight  from  her,  he  said  she  should  remember 
what  she  was  but  for  him,  lafille  d'un  miser- 
able petit  Margrave  {Baden),  and  imitate  the 
conduct  of  the  Queen  of  Wirtemberg,  la  Jille 
du  plus  grand  Roi  de  la  Terre. 

"The  queen  said  that  the  great  prepara- 
tions made  in  the  palaces  at  Stuttgard  Louis- 
bourg  for  the  reception  of  Napoleon  were  not 
with  her  approbation,  and  that  she  said  to 
the  king,  '  Mon  ami,  vous  devriez  faire  le 
pauvre  ou  lieu  d'etaler  vos  richesses,  si  vous 
ne  voulez  pas  avoir  de  fortes  contributions  a 
payer. ^  It  was  ridiculous  enough  to  hear  her 
say  how,  when  Napoleon  admired  the  Lyons 
embroidery,  and  said  '  I  cannot  have  such  at 
the  Tuileriss,'  she  told  him  it  was  her  work, 
adding,  'God  forgive  me;  that  was  a  lie.' 
When  he  made  the  same  observation  on  some 
other  instance  of  magnificence,  she  told  him 
it  was  all  done  by  the   Due,  mon  beaupere, 


and  in  relating  this,  added  the  same  correc- 
tive. She  said  the  manners  of  Napoleon  were 
extremely  brusque,  even  when  he  was  making  j 
the  civil.  She  had  seen  both  Josephine  and 
Marie  Louise  with  him,  and  seems  to  have! 
been  less  pleased  with  the  manners  of  the 
former  than  most  persons  who  saw  her. 

"Napoleon  used  to  play  at  whist  in  tbe| 
evening,  but  not  for  money,  playing  ill  and 
inattentively.  One  evening  when  the  queen 
dowager  was  playing  with  him  against  her 
husband  and  his  daughter  (the  Queen  of 
Westphalia,  the  wife  of  Jerome),  the  king 
stopped  Napoleon,  who  was  taking  up  a 
trick  that  belonged  to  them,  saying,  '6Vre, 
on  ne  joue  pas  ici  en  conquerant.' 

"  The  queen  spoke  much  of  her  father,  of 
his  recovery  from  his  first  illness  ;  mentioned 
the  story  one  has  often  heard  of  his  wish  to 
read  '  King  Lear,'  whioJi  the  doctors  refused 
him,  and  which  he  got  in  spite  of  them  by 
asking  for  Colman's  works,  in  which  he  knew 
he  should  find  the  play  as  altered  by  him  for 
the  stage.  This  I  had  often  heard  ;  but  the 
affecting  sequel  was  quite  new  to  me,  and  fa- 
tiguing as  the  visits  to  Louisbourg  are,  I 
wished  I  had  been  there  to  have  heard  it  from 
the  queen's  own  mouth.  When  the  three 
elder  princesses  went  in  to  the  king,  he  told 
them  what  he  had  been  reading.  He  said, 
'  It  is  very  beautiful,  very  affecting,  and  very 
awful ;  '  adding,  '  I  am  like  poor  Lear ;  but, 
thank  God,  I  have  no  Regan,  no  Goneril,  but 
three  Cordelias,'  The  queen  wept  in  relating 
this,  and  my  mother  eays  she  felt  as  if  she 
could  have  done  the  same." 


I 


1 


In  the  autumn  of  1825,  Miss  Wynn  had 
the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  General 
Alava,  who  would  bear  a  detailed  biography 
far  better  than  many  who,  willingly  or  un- 
willingly, have  been  subjected  to  that  criti- 
cal test.  He  was  of  a  good  Spanish  family, 
althouo-h  not  of  the  highest  rank.  He  first 
entered  the  navy,  and  had  attained  the  rank 
of  captain,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  on 
board  the  "  Santissima  Trinidad"  at  Trafal- 
gar. On  being  liberated  he  gave  up  the  na- 
val profession  for  the  military,  and  figured  as 
an  adherent  of  King  Joseph  till  1811 ;  when, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  he  changed 
sides,  and  not  long  afterward  we  find  him  at- 
tached to  Lord  Wellington's  staff  as  Spanish 
commissioner,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  His  gallantry  and  coolness  speedily 
made  him  a  favorite  with  the  English  com-| 
mander-in-chief ;  and  their  proximity  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  inti- 
macy on  which  they  stood  toward  each  other, 
are  amusingly  illustrated  by  the  chaplain 
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general  (Df.  Gleig),\vho,  after  mentioning 
that  the  duke,  at  the  battle  of  Orthes,  received 
a  severe  contusion  from  a  ball,  which  struck 
his  swordguard  with  such  violence  as  to  throw 
him  to  the  ground,  adds:  '*  He  was  on  his 
feet  again,  however,  in  a  moment,  and  in  a 
condition  to  laugh  at  the  Spanish  general, 
Alava,  who  had  likewise  been  wounded  almost 
at  the  same  instant  in  that  fleshy  and  very 
sensitive  part  of  the  body,  any  accident  to 
which  is  apt  to  excite  the  mirth  rather  than 
the  sympathy  of  lookers-on."  * 

Another  story  runs  that,  on  the  evening  of 
the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  Alava  found  the 
duke  sitting  on  a  bank  with  some  papers  on 
his  knees  :  "  Oh,  is  that  you ,  Alava?    Were 
you  at  the  Duchess's   (of  Richmond's)   ball 
last  night?"      "His   tone   and    manner," 
added  Alava,  in  relating  the  incident,  "  were 
enough  ;  I  felt  that  all  would  go  right." 
Alava's  politics  were  Liberal ;  and  on  his 
I  (return  to  his  own  country,  he  got  into  trouble 
by  taking  the  losing  side  in  1825.     He  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  Spain  for  a  period  ;  and, 
•  after  several  alternations  of  fortune,  we  find 
him  in  England  during  the  Reform  Bill  agi- 
tation, when  he  was  suspected,  perhaps  un- 
tly,  of  communicating  what  he  had  heard 
.!;   Walmcr   Castle  to   Earl   Gray.     At   all 
vent8,   strong    differences  of  opinion  led  to 
I  partial  estrangement  between  him  and  the 
luke.     In  1833,  he  was  appointed  Spanish 
rjinister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's  ;  an  ap- 
ntment  which  he  retained  for  several  years, 
-tides  being  charged  with  a  special  mission 
>  France  in  1834,     He  died  at  Bareges  in 

41.  t 

Alava  talked  well,  and  knew  it.  He  prided 
imself  on  his  excellence  as  a  raconteur.  His 
ereions  of  remarkable  incidents,  moreover, 

e  always  valuable  from  the  means  of  infor- 

ition  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed. 

•'  Aix-LA-CiiAPELLE :  Oct.  9th. — I  am  hear- 
g  from  General  Alava  a  great  deal  about 
I  those  of  whom  history  will  one  day  talk  a 
eat  deal  and  tell  much  that  he  could  con- 
adict  on  personal  knowledge  ;  for  instance, 

was  present  when  Cambronne  was  taken, 
d  when  he  is  said  to  have  made  the  speech 

often  repeated,  and  so  often  commented 
'on,  '■La  Garde   meurt  ct  ne  se  rend  pas/ 

"^  The  Life  of  Arthur,  first  Duko  of  "Wellington, 
'.,  p.  272. 

t  For  further  details  of  Alava's  life,  see  Lord  Hol- 
id's  "Foreign  Reminiscences,"  p.  159;  "Lar- 
it's  Journal,"  vol.  iii.  p.  41. ;  and  Ed.  Rev.,  vol. 
ii.  p.  160. 
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He  did  not  say  this  or  anything  else,  only 
screamed  for  a  surgeon  to  dress  his  wound, 
having  quietly  surrendered." 

The  well-authenticated  English  version  is, 
that  when  the  French  Guards  fell  back,  Colo- 
nel Halkett,  who  had  marked  out  Cambronne, 
dashed  at  him  with  uplifted  sword,  nnd  was 
on  the  point  of  cutting  him  down,  when  Cam- 
bronne cried  out  to  him  to  hold  his  hand,  and 
surrendered .  Just  afterward ,  Halkett's  horse 
fell,  and  Cambronne  made  an  attempt  to  es- 
cape, but  was  overtaken  by  the  colonel,  who 
pulled  him  back  by  the  aiguillette  and  deliv- 
ered him  over  to  a  guard  of  Osnabruckers.* 
Cambronne  himself  always  denied  the  historic 
mot  attributed  to  him,  which,  according  to 
M.  Fournier  ("  I'Esprit  dans  I'Histoire"), 
was  invented  by  M.  Rougemont,  the  editor 
of  the  Independent,  in  which  journal  it  origi- 
nally appeared.     To  return  to  Alava  : — 

"  He  saw  the  famous  correspondence  whieh 
passed  between  Fouche  and  Carnot  at  the 
period  of  the  Restoration,  when  the  former, 
as  minister  of  police,  was  sending  all  the  pro- 
scribed into  exile.  Carnot  wrote, '  Oil  teux-tu 
que  faille,  Troitre?^  Fouch^  replied, '  Ou  tu 
voudras,  Imbedlle.^  " 

This  story  is  told  with  slight  variation  in 
the  posthumous  "  Memoires "  of  Fouche: 
but  the  apocryphal  character  of  that  book  has 
hitherto  led  many  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  conte 
pour  rire  adroitly  fitted  to  the  characters. 
Alava's  confirmation  is  therefore  by  no  means 
superfluous. 

"  I  am  still,"  continues  Miss  Wynn,  •*  after 
all  I  have  heard  in  JNIajorca,  astonished  at  the 
manner  in  which  Madame  de  Coigny,  a  pro- 
fessed devote,  Alava,  and  the  Prince  Pierre 
d'Aremberg,  talk  before  us  heretics  of  their 
bishops,  cardinals,  legates,  and  even  their 
popes.  Alava  was  telling  us  of  the  legate  in 
Spain  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IIL  He 
had  some  discussion  with  Aranda,  then  min- 
ister, and  refused  some  boon  requested  for 
Spain,  detailing  with  great  pomp  his  fears 
lest  the  interests  of  their  holy  laith  might 
sufier  by  such  concessions.  Aranda,  provoked 
at  last,  said,  '  How  can  you  bring  forward 
such  arguments  to  me,  who  know  that  you 
are  an  Atheist  as  well  as  myself?  '  The  pious 
legate  quietly  replied,  ^Evero,  ma  questo  non 
si  dice.^ 

"  Alava  amused  me  in  telling  of  the  same 
man,  the  manner  in  which  he  received  the 
often-repeated  question  of  that  fool,  Charles 

*  Siborne's  "  History  of  the  War  in  France  and 
Belgium,"  vol.  11.  p.  220. 
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IV.,  who  made  all  around  him  observe  the 
striking  resemblance  between  his  son,  Don 
Francisco  de  Paula,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
The  sneer  with  which  the  legate  first  looked 
at  the  queen,  then  at  Manuel,  and  replied, 
'jEvero,  Sire,^  was  very  well  described. 
They  all  speak  of  the  present  pope  (Leo  XII,) 
as  having  heen  fier  liherlin,  and  are  not  shy 
of  letting  you  see  that  they  consider  his  pres- 
ent austerity^  as  mere  hypocrisy.  Of  the  late 
pope  (Pius  VIL)  they  speak  with  the  ven- 
eration which  his  character  seems  to  demand 
from  all,  but  which  is  certainly  not  felt  by 
the  bigoted  Catholics,  who  cannot  endure  his 
liberal  ideas.  They  were  speaking  of  the 
time  that  he  passed  in  confinement  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  Napoleon  wanted  to  force  him 
to  consent  to  measures  which  his  conscience 
disapproved,  and  one  day,  tired  out,  said  to 
one  of  his  ministers  (Fouche,  *  I  believe), 
'  Why  do  not  you  try  what  ill-treatment  can 
do  ?  Short  of  torture,  I  authorize  you  to  era-' 
ploy  every  means.'  The  reply  was,  '  Mais, 
sire,  que  voukz  vous  que  I'on  fasse  (Tun 
homme  qui  laisse  geler  Ceau  dans  son  benitier 
sans  sc  plaimire  de  n^ avoir  pas  dufeu  dans  sa 
chambre?  ' 

"  One  evening  we  talked  of  that  extraordi- 
nary personage  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  who  for 
fourscore  years  had  lived  with  every  person 
of  distinction  in  Europe,  and  who,  to  the  last 
moment,  preserved  not  only  every  useful  fac- 
ulty but  wit  and  gayety  besides.  He  pre- 
served also  to  the  last  a  singular  facility  of 
versification,  and  was  particularly  fond  of 
writing  epitaphs  on  himself.  They  say  that 
he  must  have  written  about  five  hundred, 
generally  impromptus,  and  of  course  worth- 
less." 

He  was  always  writing  about  himself  in 
prose  as  well  as  in  verse.  Amongst  the  heads 
of  chapters  in- his  "  Memoires  et  melanges" 
we  find  ;  "  De  Moi  pendant  le  jour,"  "  De 
Moi  pendant  la  nuit,"  "  De  Moi  encore," 
"  Memoire  pour  mon  coeur,"  "  Mes  ecarts, 
ou  Ma  tete  en  liberte." 

"  Apropos  Madame  de  Coigny  told  us  an 
anecdote  of  that  famous  progress  which  Cath- 
erine la  Grande  made  through  the  southern 
part  of  her  empire,  and  which  the  Prince  de 
Ligne  has  so  well  described.  She  was  at- 
tended by  the  ministers  of  the  three  great 
European  powers.  They  arrived  at  Kiow. 
She  first  asked  the  Austrian  Cobentzel  what 
he  thought  of  the  town.  He  made  a  set 
speech  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town,  con- 
trasting them  with  the  new  buildings  which 

*  In  the  "  Memoires,"  Fouche  is  made  to  say  that 
Napoleon,  knowing  his  repugnance  to  violent  meas- 
ures against  the  pope,  never  trusted  him  with  the 
conduct  of  them. 


she  had  made,  and  of  course  extracting  froi 
that  part  of  the  subject  a  long  tirade  oi  com 
pliment,  etc.  When  this  oration  was  ended 
Catherine  turns  to  Segur,  the  French  minis 
ter,  '  Et  vous,  monsieur,  qu'cn  penscz  vous? 
'  Madame,  il  me  semble  que  Kiow  offre  le  sou 
venir  d'un  grand  empire  et  Vespoird'un  autre. ''^ 
Catherine  then  says  :  *  A  voire  tour,  man 
sieur  Fitzherbert  (afterward.  Lord  St.  Helens) 
qu^en  dites-vous  ?  '  '  Ma  foi,  madame,  j{ 
trouve  que  c'est  le  plus  vilain  trou  que  nou, 
aj/ons  encore  vu  dans  notre  route.''  Madami 
de  Coigny  says  she  has  laughed  at  Lord  St 
Helens  about  this  speech  ;  that  he  repliec 
that  everything  that  was  pretty,  everything 
flattering,  had  been  said,  and  as  he  could  no! 
repeat  that,  nothing  remained  him  but  thi 
plain  truth.     She  added, '  C'est  si  Anglais."* ' 

Segur  tells  this  story  somewhat  differentl 
and  less  pointedly.  ■  The  Prince  de  Ligne 
who  joined  the  imperial  suite  at  Kiow,  d 
not  mention  the  incident  ;  but  in  his  "  Po; 
trait  "  of  Catherine  he  mentions  a  reply  0 
his  own,  rivalling  that  of  the  English  diplom 
in  bluntness  :  "  '  Avouez,'  me  dit-elle,  en  me 
montrant  son  nouveau  palais  de  Moscou,  '  que 
voila  une  magnifique  enfilade.'  '  C'est,'  re- 
pondis-je,  '  la  beaute  d'un  hCpital ;  mais 
pour  une  residence,  c'est  pitoyable.'  " 

"  I  did  not  know,  till  I  heard  it  fron 
Alava,  the  exact  circumstances  of  the  firsi 
arrival  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterlot 
in  London.  It  seems  that  one  morning  i 
partner  of  the  house  of  Rothschild  came  t( 
Lord  Liverpool,  informed  him  that  he  had  s 
few  hours  before  received  the  glorious  newB| 
or  at  least  the  bare  outline  ;  that,  havin|l 
made  all  the  advantnge  which  this  exclu 
sive  knowledge  could  give  him  on  the  stocl^ 
market,  he  now  came  to  impart  it  to  Govern*! 
ment.  He  would  not  answer  any  inquiries  afli 
to  the  means  by  which  he  had  acquired  the 
intelligence,  could  not  give  any  particulars, 
only  repeated  the  assurances  of  the  truth  of 
the  information.  Lord  Liverpool  thought  it 
cruel,  on  such  vague  foundations,  to  raise 
hopes  or  fears.  To  one  of  his  colleagues, 
Vansittart  (I  think) ,  who  happened  to  come 
in,  he  told  the  circumstance,  and  they  agreed 
to  conceal  it  from  every  other  human  beingtill 
more  was  known.  There  was  a  cabinet  din- 
ner that  day  at  Lord  Harro why's ;  not  one 
word  was  said  respecting  the  news,  and  LorJ 
Liverpool  was  returning  home  full  of  anxiety. 
In  the  street  his  carriage  was  stopped  by  an 
unknown,  who,  with  some  apology,  said  that 
he  was  just  come  from  Downing  Street ;  that 
a  carriage  with  six  horses  dressed  with  lau- 

*  Kiow  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  empire  of 
Muscovy. 
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rels,  French  eagles,  and  colors  hanging  out 
of  the  windows,  had  arrived  ;  that  the  glori- 
ous news  was  instantly  spread  ;  and  that 
the  messenger  was  gone  to  Lord  Harro why's 
in  pursuit  of  him  through  another  street  from 
that  in  which  he  was  met. 

'«  This,  I  think,  T  heard  at  the  time,  but 
certainly  till  now  never  heard  the  thing  ac- 
counted for.  It  seems  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, after  writing  his  despatch  home,  said 
to  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  *  Will  you  write  to  Louis 
XVIIL  at  Ghent?  Tell  him  only  that  Napo- 
leon is  utterly  defeated ;  that  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  I  shall  be  in  possession  of  Paris,  and 
hope  very  soon  after  to  see  him  reinstated. 
Say  tiiat  excessive  fatigue  prevents  me  from 
writing.'  *  A  messenger  was  of  course  im- 
mediately sent  off  to  Ghent.  When  he  ar- 
rived, Louis  and  his  little  court  happened 
to  be  assembled  at  breakfast  in  a  room  whose 
windows  down  to  the  ground  were  wide 
open.  The  embraces,  the  ejaculations,  of 
course  instantly  apprised  those  under  the 
windows  of  the  arrival  of  good  news.  Among 
these  was  a  spy  from  the  house  of  Rothschild, 
who  had  many  days  been  upon  the  watch .  He 
no  sooner  heard  the  news  than  he  rode  post  to 
Ostend  ;  there,  happening  to  find  a  small  ves- 
sel just  sailing,  he  embarked  and  got  one  tide 
before  the  English  messenger,  who  arrived 
shortly  afterward." 

The  difficulty  of  verifying  this  incident,  or 
even  of  ascertaining  the  precise  date  of  the 
arrival  of  the  news,  may  be  cited  as  an  ad- 
ditional argument  for  collecting  and  collating 
contemporary  testimony  touching  memorable 
events  before  it  degenerates  into  hearsay  or 
tradition.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  notlong 
since,  we  were  vainly  endeavoring  to  decide 
Dn  what  day,  or  hour  of  the  day,  the  news  of 
the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  reached  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  whether  the  first  to 
receive  and  communicate  it  was  Prince  Met- 
cemich,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  Talley- 
rand.f    We  have  found  it  a  common  belief 
:hat  the  crowning  victory  of  Waterloo  was 
inown  in  London  on  the  20th.     The  official 
ntelligence  did  not  arrive   till  late  on  the 
light  of  Wednesday,  the  21st ;  and  until  its 
irrival  the  Cabinet  were  still  in  complete  ig- 
norance of  the  fact.     This  may  be  collected 
rom  the  narrative  of  the  Knight  of  Kerry 
the  Right  Honorable  Maurice  Fitzgerald), 
vho,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Sir  Pulteney 
^lalcolm,  hurried  over  with  the  news  of  Ligny 
^  *  The  duke  himself  wrote  to  this  effect  to  Louis 
CVIII.  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  ;  but  it  is  highly 
•robable  that  a  brief  announcement  of  the  victory 
fas  despatched  at  once. 
t  Ed.  Rev.,  vol.  cxii.  p.  235. 
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and  QuatreBras;  he  started  on  the  18th, 
and  did  not  reach  London  till  Tuesday,  the 
20th,  at  half-past  4  p.m.  The  Cabinet  met  * 
immediately  to  receive  and  consider  the  in- 
telligence, and  he  saw  the  Foreign  Secretary 
(Lord  Castlereagh)  again  the  next  morning, 
when  he  was  assured  that  nothing  was  yet 
known  of  the  result  of  the  final  struggle. 
That  same  day  (the  2l8t)  there  was  a  minis- 
terial dinner  at  Lord  Harrowby's  in  Gros- 
venor  Square  ;  but  Lord  Bathurst,  who  was 
the  Colonial  and  War  Secretary,  was  not  at 
that  dinner ;  and  the  despatches  from  the 
duke,  brought  by  Major  Percy,  *  were  ad- 
dressed to  him.  His  residence  was  in  Mans- 
field Street ;  and  after  dining  at  home,  he  had 
strolled  out,  restless  and  anxious,  and  thus 
missed  the  messenger,  who  drove  first  to  his 
house,  and,  not  finding  him,  went  straight  to 
Lord  Harrowby's.  There  some  difficulty  oc- 
curred from  the  unwillingness  of  Major  Percy 
to  deliver  his  despatches  to  any  one  but  Lord 
Bathurst.  He  was  at  length  persuaded  to 
entrust  them  to  Lord  Liverpool,  the  prime 
minister. 

It  was  felt  instinctively  that  the  victory 
had  cost  dear,  and  eager  and  passionate  were 
the  inquiries  pressed  upon  everyone  who  had 
been  at  Lord  Harrowby's  or  had  got  speech 
of  Major  Percy.  Amongst  these  was  a  gen- 
tleman, the  son  of  a  cabinet  minister,  who 
had  gone  from  Lady  Jersey's  in  Berkeley 
Square,  at  the  earnest  request  of  a  distin- 
guished party  assembled  there,  in  company 
with  Earl  Grey,  and  now  hurried  back  to 
sadden  or  gladden  as  he  could.  "  Has  the 
duke  escaped?"  —  "Without  a  scratch." 
' '  William  and  Frederic  Ponsonby  ?  ' ' — ' '  Both 
killed."!  "  Frederick  Howard?  "— "  Killed." 
' '  Gordon  ?  "— "  Killed . "  "  Fitzroy  Somer- 
set ?  "— « '  Lost  an  arm . "  « «  Lord  Uxbridge  ? ' ' 
— ' '  Lost  a  leg. "  "  Have  the  Guards  suffered  ? ' ' 
— "  Dreadfully."  Within  ten  minutes  the 
rooms  were  deserted ;  and  the  interlocutors 
had  all  stolen  away  to  spread  their  scanty 
and  disjointed  information,  or  to  mourn  over  ^ 
it. 

The  news  up  to  the  evening  of  the  17th 
(including  Ligny  and  QuatreBras)  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Times  of  the  21st,  on  the  infor- 

*The  Honorable  Major  Percy,  brother  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Beverley.  Every  other  oflBicer  of  tho 
dube's  personal  staff  was  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
action. 

t  Sir  Frederic  Ponsonby  was  left  for  dead  upon 
the  field.    Sir  William  was  killed. 
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niation  of  Mr.  Sutton,  proprietor  of  the  pas- 
sage vessels  plying  between  Ostend  and  Col- 
chester. It  was  tolerabh^  correct  as  to  Quatre 
Bras  ;  but,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  it  as- 
signed to  the  Prussians  on  the  17th  the  pre- 
cise position  which  they  attained  by  an  he- 
roic effort  on  the  18th.  "  The  Prussians 
having  on  their  part  approximated  to  the 
English  in  the  course  of  the  day  (the  17th), 
the  junction  of  the  two  armies  of  Blucher  and 
"Wellington  was  effected  at  Genappe,  where 
Wellington  slept  on  Friday  night."  This 
recalls  another  historical  error,  which  has 
unluckily  been  perpetuated  by  the  pencil  of 
genius  on  walls  set  apart  for  historic  or  poetic 
truth.  Tn  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Fine  Arts  (1847),  the  subject 
recommended  for  the  large  compartment  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Royal  Gallery  leading  to 
the  House  of  Lords  is:  "Waterloo:  The 
Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher."  The 
execution  of  the  design  was  allotted  to  Mr. 
Maclise,  who,  after  diligent  inquiry,  and  with 
the  full  sanction  of  the  Commission,  followed 
the  popular  belief  in  fixing  the  place  of  meet- 
ing at  La  Belle  Alliance.  It  was  not  un- 
til thfe  publication  of  the  tenth  volume  of 
the  "Supplementary  Despatches,"  that  the 
duke's  personal  testimony  on  the  point  was 
adduced.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mudford,  dated 
June  8th,  1816,  he  wrote  : — 

"  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  falsehoods, 
circulated  through  the  evidence  of  unofl&cial 
despatches,  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  a 
meeting  between  Marshal  Blucher  and  me  at 
La  Belle  Alliance,  and  some  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  have  seen  the  chair  in  which  I  sat  down 
in  the  farmhouse.  It  happens  that  the  meet- 
ing took  place  after  ten  at  night,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Genappe,  and  anybody  who  attempts 
to  describe  with  truth  the  operations  of  the 
different  armies  will  see  that  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.' ' 

.  Captain  Gronow  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  was  present,  with  other  ofl&cers,  at 
the  meeting  at  La  Belle  Alliance.  Confi- 
dently as  the  duke  writes,  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  suspecting  that  he  was  mistaken 
as  to  the  precise  place.  It  is  clear  from 
French  official  accounts  that  the  French  did 
not  abandon  Genappe  till  past  eleven  ;  from 
the  Prussian,  that  Blucher  and  his  staff  did 
not  reach  it  till  near  midnight ;  and  the  prob- 
ability is  that  the  real  place  of  meeting  (as 
stated  in  the  "Story  of  Waterloo,"  by  Dr. 
Gleig)  was  at  a  farm  or  hamlet  called  Mai- 


son   du  Roi  or   Maison  Rouge,   some  milci 

I  fiom  the  battle-field.     In  Mr.  Maclise's  pio 

!  ture,  the  signs  of  recent  and  bloody  conflic 

j  are  crowded  into  the  scene  with  all  the  prod 

j  igality  of  inventive  genius, — from  the  grouDi 

i  heaped  with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  to  th 

j  shattered  farm-building  with  the  dead   pig 

j  eons  on  the  rafter.     The  artist's  fame  will 

of  course,  rest  on  his  treatment  of  the  subjee 

from  his  own  and  the  popular  point  of  view 

but  it  is  not  the  less  to  be  regretted  that  hi& 

torical  accuracy  should  be  thus  set  at  nought 

without  even  the  poor  excuse  of  a  tradition 

or  a  myth. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  leading  article  of 
The  Times  of  Thursday,  the  22d,  announc- 
ing the  victory,  which  partially  confirms  the 
Rothschild  agent  story  : — 

"  Those  who  attended  to  the  operations  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  yesterday  (21st)  were 
persuaded  that  the  news  of  the  day  before 
would  be  followed  up  by  something  still  more 
brilliant  and  decisive.  Omnium  rose  in  the 
course  of  the  day  to  six  per  cent,  premium, 
and  some  houses,  generally  supposed  to  pos- 
sess the  best  information,  were  among  thetg 
purchasers." 

Amongst  the  many  specimens  of  rich  am 
varied  conversations,  that  of  the  Lords  Bray- 
brooke  merits  particular  notice  : — 

"April,  1810.— Looking  at  the  fine  fall 
length  portrait  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough 
Lord  Braybrooke  told  us  some  interesting  am 
curious  anecdotes  of  him.  When  this  grea 
man  at  a  very  advanced  age  was  called  to  at 
tend  a  council  on  the  best  mode  of  defenof 
from  a  threatened  invasion,  he  gave  his  opin- 
ion  with  his  usual  firmness  and  penetration^ 
Afterward  he  said  that  for  above  fifty  years 
he  had  served  his  country,  and  should  be 
happy  to  do  so  still,  but  that  he  was  aware 
his  faculties  were  impaired.  At  present,  he 
added,  he  was  fully  conscious  of  his  deficiency, 
but  he  feared  the  time  might  soon  come  when 
he  was  no  longer  aware  of  it.  He  therefore 
made  it  his  earnest  request  that  he  might 
never  more  be  summoned  to  council,  and  that 
if  elsewhere  on  any  occasion  he  expressed  an 
opinion,  no  importance  should  be  attached  to^ 
it,  or  deference  paid  to  it. 

"  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  how  low  wa8| 
the  degradation  of  that  mind  whose  decay- 
ing powers  were  equal  to  such  an  act  of 
magnanimity,  after  having  had  more  to  grat-| 
ify  his  vanity,  first  as  the  finest,  gayest  man 
in  Europe,  then  as  its  greatest  general,  and 
afterward  as  its  greatest  negotiator  and  states- 
man ;  after  all  this  in  a  state  of  complete  im- 
becility, an  absolute  driveller,  ho  was  aciu- 
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ally  exhibited  by  his  servants  to  all  who  chose 
to  give  an  additional  fee  aftei*  having  stared 
at  all  the  magniticence  of  Blenheim.  In  this 
manner  my  grandfather  {then  a  lad  just  entered 
at  Oxford)  beheld  the  wreck  of  this  great  man, 
and  has  often  described  the  melancholy  specta- 
cle to  Lord  Braybrooke. ' ' 

This  is  a  striking  commentary  on  Pope's 
well-known  line — 

"From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  streams  of  do- 
tage flow." 

It  is  the  plausible  theory  of  an  eminent  ul- 
tra-liberal politician  that  great. men  should 
never  be  consulted  or  listened  to  in  advanced 
age,  because  their  authority  increases  as  their 
judgment  declines.  This  was  spoken,  we  be- 
lieve, with  especial  reference  to  the  Iron  Duke, 
whose  attachment  to  "Brown  Bess"  was 
within  an  ace  of  causing  the  British  army  to 
be  sent  to  the  Crimea  without  the  weapon — 
the  Minie  rifle — which  went  far  to  decide 
both  Alma  and  Inkerman. 

*'  A  similar  instance  of  conscious  decay  and 
)f  magnanimity,  perhaps  even  superior  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  at  the  same  time 
nentioned.    The  late  Admiral  Barrington  be- 
ng  called  upon  by  the  Admiralty  to  take  the 
'ommand  of  the  fleet,  refused  it,  saying  that 
lis  mental  powers  were  so  weakened  that  he 
vas  no  longer  equal  to  a  situation  of  so  much 
mportance,  but  that  he  thought  himself  still 
ery  well  able  to  act  under  another,  though 
tot  to  command ;  he  therefore  requested  to 
le  second.     In  the  course  of  the  following 
ear  his  weakness  had  so  increased  that  he 
uarrelled  with  the  Admiralty  for  not  plac- 
ng  him  in  that  situation  for  which  he  had 
imself  told  them  he  was  unfit. 
"  Some  anecdotes  were  mentioned  a  few 
ays  before  of  a  person  who,  in  a  very  differ- 
nt  way,  could  boast  of  a  superiority  as  prom- 
lent  as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  ;  I  mean 
le  celebrated   Lady  Coventry.      From   old 
heridan    (the  father  of  Richard  Brinsley) 
ord  Braybrooke  heard  some  curious  anec- 
3te8  of  her  early  life.     Mrs.  Gunning  (her 
other)  consulted  Sheridan  as  to  what  she 
lould  do  with  her  two  beautiful  but  penni- 
es daughters.     He  recommended  that  they 
lOuld  be  presented  at  the  castle  ;  here  a  great 
'fficulty  occurred, — by  what  possible  means 
ere  they  to   procure  court  dresses  ?     This 
leridan  obviated  ;  he  was  at  that  time  man- 
ner of  the  Dublin  theatre,  and  offered  them 
loan  of  the  stage  dresses  of  Lady  Macbeth 
id   Juliet.     In  these   they  appeared  most 
vely,  and  Sheridan,  after  havmg  attended 
ie  toilet,  claimed  a  salute  from  each  as  his 


reward.  Very  soon  after  this  a  most  diaboli- 
cal scheme  was  formed  by  some  unprincipled 
young  men  ;  they  invited  Mrs.  Gunning  and 
her  two  daughters  to  dinner,  and  infused 
strong  narcotics  in  the  wine,  intending  to  take 
advantage  of  the  intoxication  which  must 
ensue  to  carry  off  the  two  young  women. 
Fortunately  Sheridan  discovered  their  base 
designs,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  rescue  the 
ladies.  Sheridan  lived  to  see  one  of  these 
girls  Duchess  of  Argyle,  and  the  other  Count- 
ess of  Coventry  ;  and,  it  is  melancholy  to  add, 
lived  to  see  his  application  for  admission  to 
their  parties  rejected. 

' '  Lady  Coventry  enjoyed  one  very  singular 
triumph.  Having  one  day  casually  men- 
tioned to  the  king  that  she  could  not  walk  in 
the  Mall  because  the  crowd  who  came  to  gaze 
at  her  pressed  round  her  in  a  way  that  was 
quite  alarming,  His  Majesty  gallantly  ex- 
claimed that  the  finest  woman  in  England 
should  not  be  prevented  from  gracing  the 
Mall.  He  desired  that,  whenever  she  wished 
to  walk,  she  would  send  notice  to  the  captain 
upon  guard,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered 
that  she  should  be  attended  by  a  sergeant's 
guard.  She  walked  several  times  with  this 
train ;  of  course  the  crowd  increased  ;  but 
they  were  prevented  from  pressing  upon  her, 
and  her  vanity,  which  was  excessive,  must 
have  received  the  highest  gratification  in  this 
singular  distinction." 

The  strangest  stories  that  can  be  told  of 
the  Gunnings  will  not  surprise  readers  con- 
versant with  the  social  history  of  the  period 
in  which  they  flourished.  Mrs.  Piozzi  relates 
that,  soon  after  their  arrival  in  London  to 
seek  their  fortunes,  they  were  the  subject  of 
a  trick,  played  off  by  Thrale  and  Murphy, 
which  would  hardly  have  been  hazarded  with 
young  women  of  recognized  respectability. 
Yet  they  were  of  a  good  family,  and  their 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  peer.  Wal- 
pole  confirms  the  story  of  their  borrowing 
their  court  dresses  to  attend  a  castle  draw- 
ing-room from  the  theatre,  adding  that  the 
lender  was  Mrs.  (Peg)  Woffington ;  and  he 
moreover  asserts  that  they  once  had  serious 
thoughts  of  going  upon  the  stage.  Writing  of 
them  in  1751,  when  they  were  in  the  heyday 
of  their  fashion,  he  says:  "There  are  two 
Irish  girls  of  no  fortune,  who  are  declared 
the  handsomest  women  alive.  I  think  their 
being  two  so  handsome,  and  both  such  per- 
fect figures,  is  their  chief  excellence ;  for,  sin- 
gly, I  have  seen  much  handsomer  figures  than 
either  :  however,  they  can't  walk  in  the  Park, 
or  goto  Vauxhall,  but  such  mobs  follow  them 
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that  they  are  therefore  driyen  away."  This 
being  so,  it  is  not  improbable  that  orders  were 
given  to  the  officer  on  guard,  which  would 
bear  the  flattering  interpretation  put  upon 
them  by  one  of  the  fair  disturbers  of  the 
peace.  The  credit  of  this  act  of  gallantry, 
if  it  was  one,  was  due  to  George  IL  ;  for  Lady 
Coventry  died  in  September,  1760,  in  her 
twenty-seventh  year,  of  a  consumption.  Till 
within  a  few  days  of  4ier  death,  she  lay  on 
a  couch  with  a  looking-glass  in  her  hand. 
"  When  she  found  her  beauty,  which  she 
idolized,  was  quite  gone,  she  took  to  her  bed 
and  would  be  seen  by  nobody — not  even  by 
her  nurse,  suffering  only  the  light  of  a  lamp 
in  her  room.  She  then  took  leave  of  her 
husband,  who  had  forgiven  her  errors,  and 
died  with  the  utmost  resignation."  * 

Moore  says  that,  when  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan  was  in  the  brilliant  dawn  of  his 
dramatic  fame,  after  the  success  of  "  The  Ri- 
vals," the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  estab- 
lished queen  of  fashion,  long  hesitated  as  to 
the  propriety  of  inviting  "  the  player's  son  " 
and  his  lovely  wife,  Reynolds's  St.  Cecilia, 
to  her  parties.  "We  may  easily  guess,  there- 
fore, why  the  new  duchess  and  the  new  count- 
ess hesitated  to  ask  the  player  himself  to 
theirs. 

Within  the  memory  of  many  of  the  existing 
generation,  one  of  the  best  known  jBgures  in 
St.  James  Street,  and  an  assiduous  frequen- 
ter of  its  clubs,  was  the  Baron  Osten,  for- 
merly of  the  German  Legion,  a  gallant  officer 
and  estimable  man,  but  of  a  somewhat  lean, 
dry,  and  bilious  complexion.  His  claim  to 
distinction  consisted  in  his  hf^ving  had  a  mi- 
raculous escape  from  the  jaws  of  a  lion,  who, 
after  mumbling  him  for  a  few  minutes,  let  him 
drop,  The  jokers  maintained  that  he  owed 
his  life  to  his  bitterness  ;  and  Sydney  Smith, 
after  expatiating  in  his  peculiar  vein  on  the 
topic,  was  wont  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  the- 
ory for  curing  cannibals  of  their  taste  for  hu- 
man flesh.  "  Send  them  Rogers,"  he  would 
say ;  "  and,  if  that  does  not  spoil  their  relish, 
try  them  with  J.  W.  C. ;  for  even  if  they 
manage  to  get  him  down,  he  is  sure  to  disa- 
gree with  them."  The  actual  adventure,  as 
rescued  from  obscurity  by  Miss  Wynn,  was 
well  worth  commemorating,  although  not 
quite  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  theory 
as  could  be  wished. 

Walpole's  Memoirs  of  the  Keiga  of  King  George 
IIL,  vol.  ill.  p.  190,  note. 


Baron  Osten^s  Account  of  his  Escape  from  the 
jaws  of  the  Lion  in  1827,  transcribed  from 
his  own  MS.  {Kttract  from  his  Journal.) 

"  May  20th,  1827.— We  heard   again  of 
some  bullocks  having  been  killed  in  the  same 
jungle  where  we  had  killed  three  lions  on  the 
fourteenth.     On  the  strength  of  this  infor- 
mation we  set  out  immediately,  and  found  a 
whole  family  of  lions.     We  killed  live  ;  but 
I  had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  being  killed  bt 
one  of  them.     After  having  killed  four,  I  ha 
wounded    a  fifth,  and  Grant  with  five  pac 
elephants  was  beating  toward  me,  when  M 
roused  the  wounded  lion,  who  immediatell 
attacked  and.  wounded  one  of  the  elephants. 
He  then  came  straight  at  me.     I  bent  a  little 
forwards  over  the  howdah  to  take  a  steady 
aim   at   him,  when   unfortunately  the  fore^, 
part  of  the  howdah  gave  way,  and  I  fell  witn 
all  my  guns  right  on  the  top  of  the  lion,  who  " 
immediately  seized  hold  of  me.     I  broke  my 
left  arm  in  the  fall,  and  got  a  severe  blow 
from  the  lion  on  the  head,  which  considera- 
bly stunned  me.     I  felt,  and  recollect  how- 
ever, that  he  was  tearing  at  my  right  arm, 
and  I  can  never  forget  the  horrible  gnarling 
noise  he   made.     Grant's  and  all  the  other 
elephants  turned  tail  and  ran  away,  so  that 
I  was  left  alone,  helpless,  in  the  jaws  of  the 
lion.     How  I  got  out  of  it  alive  is  to  me  ^j- 
miracle,  and  I  cannot  account  for  it  other 
wise  than  by  giving  credit  to  my  Mahout'i 
statement.     He  says  that  his  elephant  backe( 
about  fifty  yards,  but  that  he  succeeded  aftei 
some  time  in  driving  her  up  close  to  the  lion 
when  she  took  hold  of  a  young  tree  and  ben 
it  with  great  force  over  the  lion's  back,  whei 
he  relinquished  his  prey,  and  was  soon  afkei 
killed  by  one  of  the  Chikarees  (chasseurs  oi 
foot).     When  I  came  to  my  senses  I  foun( 
my  left  arm  broke,  a  severe  contusion  on  mj 
head,   and   eleven   wounds  from   teeth  and 
claws  in  my  right  arm." 


I 


Another  specimen  of  the  stories  and  adven- 
tures related  in  this  volume  on  good  author- 
ity, is  the  following,  told  by  the  ex-chancel- 
lor. Lord  Loughborough,  afterward  Earl  of 
Rosslyn,  to  vindicate  the  plot  of  Miss  Jo- 
anna Baillie's  play  on  the  passion  of  Hate  : — 

"January,  1828.— Mrs.  Kemble  told  me 
that  at  the  period  of  the  first  appearance  of 
'  De  Montfort,'  when  everybody  was  decry- 
ing the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  hatred 
so  diabolical,  and  were  calling  it  quite  beyond 
the  bounds  of  nature,  the  subject  was  one  day 
discussed  at  dinner  at  Lord  Rosslyn 's.  He 
replied  that  in  real  life  he  had  known  an  in- 
stance of  hatred  still  more  inveterate,  andre- 
lated  the  following  story  : — 

'*  At  a  large  school  in  the  country  a  rebel- 
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lion  took  place  among  the  boys.     The  master, 
very  anxious  to  know  the  name  of  the  ring- 
leader, at  length,  either  by  threats  or  bribes, 
or  both,  induced  one  of  the  boys  to  disclose 
the  name  of  a  boy  named  Davison.     He  was 
of  course  severely  punished  and  expelled,  car- 
rying away  with  him  sentiments  of  deadly 
hate  instead  of  the  affection  he  had  formerly- 
felt   for   his  schoolfellow.     Many  years   in- 
tervened, during  which  they  never  had  the 
least  intercourse.     The  young  man  who  had 
peached  went  to  the  East  Indies.    He  returned, 
and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire.     Stop- 
ping to  dine  at  a  small  inn,  he  inquired  of 
the  waiter  what  gentlemen  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  and  hearing  that  the  squire  of  the 
parish  was  a  Mr.  Davison,  the  name  etnck 
him  ;  he  thought  he  recollected  that  his  for- 
mer schoolfellow  used  to  talk  of  his  home  in 
Devonshire,  and  while  his  dinner  was  getting 
ready  he  determined  to  go   to   the  squire's 
house.     A  maid-servant   opened    the  door ; 
he  sent  in  his  name,  saying  that,  if  Mr.  Da- 
vison had  been  educated  at  such  a  school  he 
would  recollect  it.     He  was  introduced,  and 
most  cordially  received  by  his  schoolfellow, 
whom  he  found  laid  up  with  a  fit  of  the  gout, 
and  was  pressed  to  dine,  with  many  apolo- 
gies for  bad  fare,  etc.,  Mr.  Davison  having 
unfortunately  given  permission  to  all  his  ser- 
vants to  go  to  a  neighboring  place,  and  hav- 
ing kept  only  the  woman  who  was  his  nurse. 
"  Mr.    Davison   appeared   so   rejoiced    in 
talking  over  old  stories  with  his  friend,  and 
pressed  him   so  strongly   to   be   charitable 
enough  to  pass  another  day  with  him,  that 
at  last  he  consented.     Next  morning  thQ  un- 
tunate  guest  was  found  with  his  throat  cut 
i:n  ear  to  ear.     Of  course  the  maid-servant 
was  taken  up  on  suspicion  :    indeed,  as  it 
seemed  impossible  from  its  nature  that  the 
vvound  should  have  been  self-inflicted,  and  as 
?he  was  the  only  creature  in  the  house  ex- 
cepting her  master,  who  was  unable  to  move, 
;here  did  not  seem  a  doubt.     The  trial  came 
)n :   Mr.  Davison  appeared  as  prosecutor  ; 
x»rd  Rosslyn  was  his  counsel.     In  spite  of 
he  poor  girl's  protestations  of  innocence,  the 
•ase  seemed  nearly  decided,  when  Mr.  Davi- 
on  sent  a  note  to  his  counsel  desiring  him  to 
sk  the  girl  whether  she  had  heard  any  noise 
a  the  night :    Lord  Rosslyn  objected ;   but 
is  client  insisted.     This  seems  to  have  been 
ne  of  those  strange  perversions  of  intellect 
y  which  guilt  is  ordained  to  betray  itself 
hen  all  the  artifice  which  had  accompanied 
is  lullcdl  asleep.     AVhat  could  have  been 
10  object  of  this  inquiry  docs  not  appear  : 
effect  was  fatal.     The  girl  replied  that  she 
oUected  hearing  a  noise  along  the  passage, 
hich  had  awakened  her,  but  that,  having 
en  much  fatigued  during  the  day,  she  was 
0  sleepy  to  get  up  to  inquire  the  cause : 


more  questions  were  asked ;  the  noises  and 
various  other  circumstances  described  ;  sus- 
picions arose  against  Mr.  Davison  ;  and  the 
business  ended'  in  his  avowing  himself  the 
murderer.  He  said  that  from  the  moment  in 
whicb  he  first  beheld  the  face  of  his  old 
schoolfellow,  he  had  determined  upon  re- 
venging his  ancient  quarrel  by  the  death  of 
the  offender.  He  had  crawled  on  hands  and 
knees  from  his  own  room  to  that  of  his  un- 
fortunate guest,  and  unable  to  support  him- 
self without  the  use  of  his  hands,  had  found 
great  diflficulty  in  opening  the  door,  but,  help- 
ing himself  by  his  teeth,  had  at  last  achieved 
it,  reached  the  bed,  and  perpetrated  the  hor- 
rid deed.  He  had  then  crawled  Ixick  and 
had  contrived  to  free  himself  from  all  blood- 
stains before  he  got  into  his  own  bed.  It 
was  the  extraordinary  noise  made  by  his 
crawling  which  had  disturbed  the  maid-ser- 
vant, and,  at  last,  led  to  his  detection." 

If  this  sudden  plunge  into  crime  runs 
counter  to  all  common  theories  of  human 
nature,  so  certainly  docs  the  following  anec- 
dote of  Hyder  Ally's  burst  of  sensibility  : — 

"  June,  1824. — I  heard  the  other  day  from 
Miss  Stables  a  singular  instance  of  the  power 
of  music,  which  I  am  anxious  to  remember 
because  it  is  so  well  authenticated.  When 
her  father  was  a  very  young  man  he  followed 
his 'regiment  into  the  East  Indies.  Upon 
some  occasion  (I  forget  what)  this  regiment 
gave  a  dinner  to  that  savage  tyrant,  Hyder 
AHy,  who  a  short  time  alter  returned  the 
compliment  by  sending  the  greater  part  of 
those  present  to  the  far-famed  Black  Hole. 
During  dinner  the  regimental  band  played, 
and  at  last  played  God  save  the  King .  Hyder 
Ally  appeared  much  struck,  and  fainted  at 
last  from  emotion.  Mr.  Stables  was  one  of 
those  who  assisted  in  removing  him  from  the 
dining-room,  and  who,  standing  by  when  he 
recovered,  heard  him  exclaim,  *  Is  your  king 
a  god  that  you  adore  him  with  such  music  as 
that?'" 

It  is  an  amusing  blunder  of  Miss  Wynn, 
or  of  her  informant,  to  suppose  that  Hyder 
Ally,  the  Sultan  of  Mysore,  sent  the  British 
to  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta ;  but  we  are 
afraid  such  mistakes  in  Indian  geography  and 
history  are  not  uncommon  among  ladies  of 
quality. 

"During  the  Christmas  season  of  1805-6, 
the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  had  lavished  the 
hospitality  of  Stowe  upon  the  exiled  royal 
family  of  France."*     This  not   very  gra- 

*  "Courts  and  Cabinets  of  George  III."  By  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  K.  G.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  3. 
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ciously  recorded  instance  is  one  amongst 
many  in  which  that  splendid  hospitality  was 
accepted  by  ^he  exiled  French  princes,  and 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  emigrants. 
Miss  Wynn  consequently  saw  a  great  deal  of 
them  ;  and  one  of  her  reminiscences  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  a  question  we  had  recently 
occasion  to  discuss;*  namely,  whether  the 
narrative  entitled  "  Les  dernieres  Heures  de 
Louis  XVL,"  printed  in  the  seventeenth  vol- 
ume of  *'  Memoirs  on  the  Revolution,"  was 
the  bona  fide  composition  of  the  Abbe  Edge- 
worth. 

"  Stowe  :  Jan.  9th  (no year). — This  morn- 
ing I  have  been  very  much  interested  by  an 
account  given  us  of  some  of  the  horrors  of 
the  revolution  by  the  Duke  de  Siren t.  He 
read  to  us  a  history  of  the  last  moments  of 
Louis  XVL,  written  by  Abbe  Edgeworth  at 
the  request  of  the  brothers  of  that  unfortu- 
nate monarch.  In  the  history  there  was 
little  that  we  did  not  know  before  from 
Clery's  and  other  publications,  but  every 
particular  became  doubly  interesting  •,  first, 
from  being  so  authenticated,  but  still  more 
from  the  extreme  emotion  of  the  reader. 
Thi**  was  peculiarly  striking  when,  in  de- 
scribing the  anxiety  expressed  by  the  king 
respecting  the  fate  of  the  clergy,  the  abbe 
says  he  informed  him  of  the  kind,  hospitable 
reception  they  had  met  with  in  this  country  ; 
upon  which  the  king  forcibly  expressed  his 
gratitude  toward  the  English  for  the  protec- 
tion they  had  afforded  to  his  unfortunate 
subjects.  At  these  words  the  poor  old  man's 
voice  faltered,  and  his  eyes  filled  as  he  looked 
toward  Lady  B.  * 

*'  The  most  striking  circumstance  men- 
tioned by  Edgeworth  is  a  speech  of  the  dep- 
uty of  the  National  Assembly  who  was  or- 
dered to  accompany  him  in  the  fiacre  which 
carried  him  from  the  National  Assembly  to 
the  melancholy  abode  of  the  condemned  mon- 
arch. After  very  little  communication  on 
indifferent  subjects,  the  man  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, '■Man  Dieu,  quelle  tdche  nous  avons 
a  remplir.  Quel  homme  !  quelle  resignation  ! 
quel  courage!  il  faut  qu^il  y  ait  la  quelque 
chose  de  surhumain.''  After  this  speech  the 
abbe  had  the  prudence  to  preserve  perfect 
silence  ;  he  thought  that,  though  he  might 
be  able  to  work  on  the  mind  of  this  man,  it 
was  still  more  likely,  considering  the  short 
time  they  had  to  pass  together,  that  he 
*  Ed.  Rev.,  No.  ocxli.  p.  145. 


might  only  exasperate  him  and  be  denied  the 
permission  of  seeing  the  unfortunate  king. 
The  behavior  of  Louis  in  these  last  trying 
moments  exhibits  proofs,  not  only  of  his  un- 
common piety,  resignation,  and  meekness, 
but  also  of  fortitude  and  resolution,  which 
appear  little  to  accord  with  the  general  weak- 
ness and  indecision  of  his  character.  In 
reading  this  melancholy  history  it  was  sin- 
gular to  see  that  the  duke  appeared  to  be 
most  affected  by  some  trifling  instances  of 
degradation  which  we  might  otherwise  have 
overlooked.  For  instance,  when  Louis  was 
described  as  receiving  the  sacrament  sans 
prie-dieu,  sans  coussins,  in  a  small  bedroom 
without  any  furniture  but  trois  mauvaises 
chaises  an  cuir,  he  was  deeply  affected,  prob- 
ably from  the  having  so  frequently  been  an 
eye-witness  of  all  the  splendor  which  used  ^| 
attend  this  ceremony.  » 

"  Afterward  the  duke  gave  us  the  account 
of  his  escape  from  Paris  with  the  sons  of  the 
Comte  d'Artois,  the  Due  d'Angouleme  anS 
the  Duke  de  Berri.  These  children  were  en- 
trusted to  him,  not  only  by  their  father,  but 
by  the  king,  who  both  seem  on  this  occasio; 
to  have  given  evident  proofs  of  indecision  anu 
weakness  of  mind.'' 

No  one  was  better  qualified  to  judge  of  thl| 
authenticity  of  the  narrative  he  read  aloud  at 
Stowe  than  the  Due  de  Sirent,  and  the  fai 
inference  from  Miss  Wynn's  account  of  il 
noted   down   from  memory,  is   that  it  wa 
identical  with  the  printed  one. 

It  was  this  lady's  practice  to  transcril 
remarkable  letters  as  well  as  narratives,  ai 
she  has  kept  copies  of  some  very  strikinj 
letters  from  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  Southed 
Sir  R.  VVilmot  Horton,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  Bishu]: 
Heber,  etc.  But  the  utmost  space  we  car 
devote  to  her  miscellaneous  collection  of  cu- 
riosities is  exhausted  ;  and  we  trust  we  havt 
quoted  enough  to  show  how  much  attractivt 
material  for  social,  literary,  or  political  illus- 
tration may  be  accumulated  by  persons  sim 
ilarly  situated  and  endowed,  if  they  make  t 
diligent  and  discriminating  use  of  their  op- 
portunities. We  have  been  indulged  witl 
access  to  the  sheets  of  this  volume,  which  it 
now,  we  believe,  on  the  eve  of  publication 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  receivec 
with  favor  and  read  with  interest  by  a  con 
siderable  class  of  society. 
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THE  WELCOMES   OF   GARIBALDI. 

I  SAW  three  sisters  ;  each  of  them  a  queen  : 
Oue  with  a  stern,  squai-e  face,  and  regal  brow, 
Deep-lined  where  pressure  of  a  croW'n  had  been, 
With  no  crown  save  a  priest's  tiara,  now. 
Motley  her  garb  ;  alb,  chasuble,  and  cope. 
Which,  as  her  chafing  still  their  folds  would  ope, 
Beneath  a  tattered  flamen's  gown  did  show. 
Or  an  imperial  toga's  Tyrian  sheen. 
Frayed,  and  besmirched  with  blood,  and  with 
debauch  unclean. 

Deep-bosomed   and  strong-limbed    and    heavy- 
browed, 
She  sat  like  one  that  on  a  m.ighty  past 
Looks  backward  dreamily,  from  out  a  shroud 
Of  sin  and  shame  and  sutieriug  round  her  cast, 
Yet  with  an  eager  quivering  of  the  nerves, 
A  memory  of  old  conquest  in  the  curves 
Of  her  proud  lip,  lightnings  that  faded  last, 
Yet  still  flashed  up,  under  her  eyebrows'  cloud. 
Saying   to  men,  *'  Beware  !  I  am  not  crushed, 
though  bowed." 


Sober  and  strong  the  third  ;  of  colder  hue 

And  blunter  features  ;  yet  a  true-born  queen  ; 

The  pure  life  telling  in  the  brawny  thew. 

The  honest  nature  in  the  eye  serene. 

The  muscles  knit  with  toil,  whose  tools  did 
stand. 

Mattock  and  spade  and  hammer,  near  her  hand, 

Yet  not  far  oil'  might  other  gear  be  seen. 

Sword,  bayonet,  rifle,  grooved  and  sighted  true  ; 

Unbacked,  unbruised,  unused  they  might  have 
been, 

Yet  yare,  and  fit  for  use, — blades  sharp  and  bar- 
rels clean. 

Crowned  with  fair  towers  she  was,  and  from  all 

lands 
Trophies  of  art  and  industry,  and  spoils 
Of  labor  and  the  chase,  within  her  hands 


She  largely  grasped  ;  a  mighty  cable's  coils 
Her  pillared  neck,  like  Celtic  tore  of  old 
Circled  with  strands  of  triple-twisted  gold. 
She  looked  like  one  who,  honoring  manly  toils. 
Yet  fit  for  more  than  sordid  slaving  stands. 
And  by  a  higher  law  than  gold's  her  life  com- 
mands. 


More  slight  the  Second  Queen  ;  a  sweeter  face. 
Where  Eastern  languor  tempered  Southern  fire ,; 
Motions  that  gave  to  mirth  their  easiest  grace. 
But  swept,  in  sudden  storms,  from  mirth  to  ire  : 
The  summer  sun  seemed  seething  in  her  blood, 
The  summer  sky  seemed  min-ored  in  her  mood  ; 
So  beautiful,  so  changeful  ;  from  desire 
To  loathing,  from  chill  frown  to  hot  embrace^ 
Her  passionate  gusts,  like  clouds,  did  each  the 
other  chase. 

Bright  vine-leaves  wreathed  her  purple-glossy 

hair, 
With  gray-green  olive,  and  gold-tasselled  maize  : 
All  gray  and  parti-colored  was  her  wear  ; 
Half  peasant's,  half-princess's  were  her  ways. 
Blithe,  buoyant,  careless  of  to-morrow's  fate, 
So  but  to-day  took  mirthfulness  for  mate  ; 
Ready  for  ban  or  blessing,  scorn  or  praise  ; 
For  those  who  won  her  love  with  love  to  spare  ; 
For  those  who  earned  her  hate  with  a  stiletto 

bare. 


These  sisters  communed  curiously  of  one 
Now  in  all  mouths, — one  who  among  us  came. 
Though  with  no  visible  crown  upon  his  brow. 
King,  crowned  by  deeds  and  consecrate  by  fame. 
They  knew  him  all  the  three,  honored  and  loved; 
But  question  rose  wherefore  so  greatly  moved 
Was  that  Third  Queen,  by  one,  to  Aer,  a  name, 
No  liberator,  at  whose  feet  to  bow. 
So  love  can  but  be  shown,  not  recking  where  or 
how. 

Quoth  the  First  Queen,  *'  For  me  he  met  the 

Gaul, 
And  beat  him  baffled  back,  one  man  to  ten  ; 
Held  battered  bastion  long,  and  half-breached 

wall. 
And  bore  my  flag  high  in  the  eyes  of  men  ; 
But  you,  0  Queen  !  sea-guarded  and  rock-based. 
What  foe  of  yours,  what  leagner  has  he  faced  ? 
He  left  no  wife  for  you  in  Frioul's  fen  ; 
For  you  he  staked  not  home  and  hope  and  all. 
Nor  showed  he  felt,  for  t/ow,  the  dearest  offering 

small." 

The  Second  Queen  said,  "  It  were  marvel  strong 
Should  /  not  honor  him  who  set  me  free 
From  Bourbon  slavery  and  priestly  wrong  ; 
But  what  the  liberation  wrought  for  thee  ? 
I  ci'ouched  in  fetters  ;  his  hand   touched  my 

chain  ; 
It  burst,  and,  lo  !  I  sprang  up  free  again. 
But  thou  unfettered  art,  save  by  thy  sea, 
Guardian,  not  jailer  ;  why  thus  loud  and  long 
The  welcome  of  this  man  from  all  thy  toiling 

throng?" 

The  Tliird   Queen   smiled,  and  answered  them 

again,— 
"  True,  gratitude  nor  love  to  him  I  owe, 
That  he  maintained  my  walls,  or  broke  my  chain. 
Yet  I  have  chains  to  fear,  and  a  sore  foe. 
That  foe  world-worship,  and  that  tyrant-sway 
King  Mammon's — worse  than  Gaul  or  Bourbon, 

they  ! 
What  living  man  has  laid  world-worship  low 
Under  his  feet,  like  this  ?     Who,  such  disdain 
Of  chains  that  Mammon  forges  here  below. 
As  this  plain  captain  did  for  earth's  example 

show?" 


The  voices  ceased  ;  vanished  the  vision  fair  ; 
But  still  those  voices'  music  filled  the  air  ; 
I  heard  the  English  crowd  that  went  and  came. 
Loud  pealing  Gaeibaldi's  pure  and    honored 
name. 

— Punch. 
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chapter  xii. 
Fred's  luncheon  at  the  chase. 
Mr.  Frederick  Falconer  arrived  at  the 
Chase  just  as  the  ladies  were  going  to  sit 
down  to  luncheon.  The  ladies  were  Miss 
Immy  and  the  Lindisfarn  lasses.  And  they 
were  about  to  partake  of  that  meal  specially 
sacred  to  ladies  and  ladies'  men  alone.  It 
was  a  great  opportunity  for  Freddy.  There 
was  neither  Lady  Farnleigh  nor  Mr.  Mat. 
In  the  presence  of  either  of  those  persons, 
Mr.  Freddy  was,  as  the  old  story  records 
Punch  to  have  declared  himself  to  have  felt 
when  Mrs.  Carter,  who  translated  Epictetus, 
was  among  his  audience, — unable  to  "  talk  his 
own  talk."  Freddy  Falconer  could  not  talk 
Lis  own  talk  when  either  Lady  Farnleigh  or 
Mr.  M&t  was  present. 

But  on  the  present  occasion  all  evil  influ- 
ences were  absent,  and  all  good  ones  were  in 
the  ascendant.  There  were  Miss  Immy  in 
high  good-humor  ;  there  was  the  minced  veal 
and  mashed  potatoes,  beautiful  golden-col- 
ored butter  and  the  home-made  loaf,  a  cur- 
rant tart,  and  a  bowl  of  Sillshire  cream ! 
There  was  the  decanter  of  sherry  for  jNIiss  Im- 
my, the  small  jug  of  amber  ale  for  Miss  Kate, 
the  carafe  of  sparkling  water  for  Miss  Mar- 
garet. The  malignant  fairy  godmother  was 
flir  away  up  in  her  wind-swept  garden  at 
Wanstrovf  ;  the  squire  was  beating  the  tur- 
nips in  a  distant  field,  and  the  odious  Mr.  Mat 
was  trudging  by  his  side.  Had  ever  a  ladies' 
man  a  fairer  field  ?  Nor  can  it  be  by  any 
means  said  that  he  had  no  favor .' 

Both  the  young  ladies,  as  we  already  know, 
were  more  or  less  favorably  disposed  toward 
him,  each  after  her  own  fashion.  And  Miss 
Immy  was  one  of  those  who  are  disposed  to 
allow  their  fullest  weight  to  the  claims  of 
old  neighborhood  and  long  acquaintanceship. 
Freddy  Falconer,  too,  had  in  her  eyes  the  par- 
amount advantage  over  either  of  the  other 
two  young  men  who  had  been  there  the  pre- 
vious evening,  of  being  thorough  Sillshire. 
Captain  Ellingham  and  Mr.  Merriton  were 
both  strangers  and  new  acquaintances,  which 
made  a  very  ndtable  difference  to  Miss  Immy. 
"  And  what  do  you  think  of  our  new  im- 
portations into  Sillshire?  "  asked  Kate,  when 
Fred  had  been  cordially  asked  to  take  some 
luncheon,  and  was  comfortably  established 
by  the  side  of  one  of  the  young  ladies,  and 
opposite  to  the  other.  Kate  was  sitting  op- 
posite to  Miss  Immy,  and  Margaret  on  the 


side  of  the  table  nearest  the  fire,  betwee 
them.  Mr.  Fred,  therefore,  took  the  goo( 
the  gods  provided  him — i.  e.,  minced  vea 
potatoes  and  sherry,  current  tart  and  Sillshii 
cream — in  a  position  yet  more  shone  on 
the  rays  of  beauty  than  that  of  Philip's  wa: 
like  son  at  the  royal  feast  for  Persia  won  !- 
a  position  more  brilliant,  but  more  difficu 
also  than  that  of  Alexander. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  our  new  imporb 
tions  into  Sillshire?  "  said  Kate. 

"  The  Merritons,  or  Captain  Ellingham 
Which  are  you  alluding  to  ?  " 

"  To  both.     But  you  knew  the  Merritonf 
before  ;    did  you  not  ?  ' ' 

' '  Not  I !     I  never  set  eyes  on  either  oi|| 
them  till  they  came  down  here.     They  weplj 
old  friends,  I  fancy,  of  our  business  conneofl 
tions  in  London.     I  think  my  father  had  seen 
Mr.  Merriton  in  London."  «■ 

"  Quite  a  young  man  he  seems,"  said  Katei|| 
"Oh,  yes  !  A  boy  rather,  one  might  say. 
He  has  just  come  of  age.  And  upon  my 
word,  he  looks  as  if  an  English  winter  would 
do  for  him.  Poor  fellow !  I  should  say  he 
would  have  done  more  wisely  to  settle  in  hia<^ 
mother's  country, — in  Italy, — where  he  haa 
spent  most  part  of  his  life." 

"Oh,  in  Italy?"  said  Margaret.  "  H« 
told  me  yesterday  at  dinner  that  he  had  livec 
abroad  '  most  of  his  life.'  " 

"  Yes,  and  when  a  man  has  done  that,  fa( 
is  rarely  fit  for  English  life  in  any  way." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  so,  Mr.  Falconer;  or  '. 
shall  fancy  that  I  am  not  fitted  for  English 
life,  or  that  you  don't  think  me  so,"  saic 
Margaret,  with  a  look  of  the  most  tender  ap- 
pealing reproachfulness  in  her  eyes,  as  pa- 
thetically eloquent  as  if  she  had  been  expect-l 
ing  her  doom  from  the  arbiter  of  her  destiny. 
"  Nay  !  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  in  the 
case  of  a  lady,"  said  Freddy,  coloring  a  little. 
"  The  foreign  ways  and  manners,  which  ai^«| 
apt  to  make  a  man  perhaps  not  altogether — I 
what  ladies  like  in  this  country — or  gentle- 
men, indeed,  either,  for  that  matter — only 
serve  to  add  new  grace  to  one  of  the  other 
sex.  Besides,  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween Italy  and  Paris.  There  is,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  no  charm  equal  to  that  of  a 
Parisian  woman,"  said  Mr.  Freddy,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  intense  conviction. 

"  Is  there  no  chance,  then,  for  poor  home- 
bred Zillshire  volk?"  asked  Kate,  with  a 
laugh  in  her  Toice,  and  roguish  quizzing  in 
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her  eyes,  and  juBt  the  least' little  bit  of  pique 
in  her  heart. 

"  Now,  Miss  Kate,  you  know  how  far  that 
ia  from  my  feeling  in  the  matter !  Surely, 
you  and  1  are  much  too  old  friends  to  misun- 
derstand each  other  upon  such  a  point." 

The  position  wasa  difficult  one.  The  worst 
of  it  was,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
making  any  by-play  with  the  eyes  !  What 
the  tongue  says  may  almost  always  be  modi- 
fied sufficiently  for  all  purposes,  if  one  can  but 
find  the  means  of  supplying  a  running  com- 
mentary with  the  eyes,  addressed  to  one  spe- 
cial reader.  But  Fred's  situation,  with  one 
lady  opposite  to  him,  and  one  at  right  angles 
to  him,  shut  him  out  from  that  resource  ; — 
unless,  indeed,  from  such  very  limited  use  of 
it  as  could  be  resorted  to  by  seizing  and  mak- 
ing the  most  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
him  by  the  momentary  employment  of  one  of 
the  two  pairs  of  bright  eyes,  under  the  cross- 
fire of  which  he  was  sitting,  on  a  plate  or  a 
drinking-glass.  And  even  so  there  was  very 
little  good  to  be  done  with  Kate  in  this  fash- 
ion, unless  it  was  in  the  way  of  laughing. 
Kate  would  laugh  with  you  or  at  you,  with 
ier  eyes,  as  much  as  you  pleased  ;  would  an- 
swer a  laugh  in  your  eyes,  and  answer  it 
openly  or  aside,  as  the  case  needed.  But  she 
lid  not  seem  to  understand  any  tenderer  eye- 
anguage.  Or  if  she  did,  she  would  not  talk 
t  with  Freddy  Falconer,  old  friends  as  they 
vere. 

And  that  was  the  reason  why,  after  that 
uncheon- table  campaign  was  over,  Fred  felt 
hat  he  had  made  more  progress  that  day 
vith  Miss  Margaret  than  with  Miss  Kate. 

As  regarded   xMr,   Mcjrriton,  however,   he 

)und  the    latter    more    inclined    to  agree 

iithhim  than  the  former.     Notwithstanding 

date's  wish  to  be  good-natured,  and  to  make 

erself  and  their  new  neighborhood  generally 

greeable  to  the  strangers,  and  the  reality  of 

he.  interest  she  had  expressed  to  Mr.  Merri- 

on  about  Italy  and  Italian  places  and  things, 

e  had  seemed  to  her  rather  a  feckless  sort 

f  body — rather  a  poor  creature.     And  Kate 

as  about  the  last  girl  in  the  world  to  like  a 

lan  who  belonged  in  any  degree  to  the  cate- 

ory  of  "  poor  creatures,"  or  to  admit  that 

le  absence  of  manliness  and  vigor  could  be 

toned  for  by  elegance  of  manner  and  advan- 

iges  of  person.     She  was  not  disposed  to  un- 

Tvalue  his  capacity  for  assisting  her  in  her 

udy  of  Dante.     But  she  would  have  been 


more  inclined  to  like  him,  if  her  attention 
had  been  called  to  his  capacity  for  riding 
well  up  to  hounds.  Doubtless  she  would 
have  preferred  a  cavalier  equally  calculated 
to  shine  in  the  field  and  in  the  study  ;  but  if 
one  good  quality  out  of  the  two  could  be  had 
only,  I  take  it  Kate  would  have  decided  for 
the  hounds,  and  Dante  would,  have  gone  to 
the  wall.  I  do  not  say,  be  it  observed,  that 
Kate  Lindisfarn  was  a  very  charming  girl 
because  of  this  ;  I  only  say  that  she  was  a 
very  charming  girl,  and  that  such  was  the 
case. 

As  for  Margaret,  she  would  have  cared 
nothing  at  all  about  the  riding  to  hounds  ;  and 
truth  to  say,  very  little  indeed  about  the  ca- 
pacity for  understanding  Dante.  And,  as 
we  know,  she  was  "  a  very  charming  girl," 
too.  But  some  of  the  value  of  that  phrase 
of  course  depends  upon  the  object  on  whom 
the  charm  operates,  and  by  whom  it  is  recog- 
nized. Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all 
that  Margaret  was  a  very  particularly  charm- 
ing girl  to  Mr.  Falconer,  despite  her  disagree- 
ing with  him  about  Mr.  Merriton. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  she,  shooting  across 
the  table  one  of  those  glances  with  which 
young  ladies,  who  are  properly  up  in  all  the 
departments  of  eye  language,  know  how  to 
render  such  a  declaration  rather  agreeable 
than  otherwise  to  the  receiver  of  it, — "for 
my  part,  I  think  you  are  too  hard  upon  poor 
Mr.  Merriton.  It  is  unfair  to  expect  that  he 
should  possess  all  the  advantages  which  can 
only  come  from  a  wider  and  larger  knowledge 
of  the  world." 

"Really,  Miss  Margaret,!  had  no  inten- 
tion of  being  hard  on  him,"  said  Falconer, 
returning  her  look  with  interest,  "  and  I  shall 
have  less  inclination  than  ever  to  be  so,  of 
course  "  (eye  commentary  here,  intelligible  to 
the  merest  tyro  in  that  language),  "  if  you 
take  him  under  your  protection." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  say  a  word,"  put  in 
Kate ;  "  and  really  I  don't  think  there  is  a 
word  to  be  said  against  his  manner.  It  is 
that  of  a  very  young  man,  that  is  all." 

"  That  is  it,"  said  MsLVg^ivet avecinteniion, 
and  looking  as  she  spoke,  not  at  her  sister, 
but  at  Falconer  ;  "  I  never  can  find  such  mere 
boys  very  agreeable." 

"  I  agree  with  Mr.  Frederick,"  said  Miss 
Immy;  "my  notion  is,  that  if  the  poor- 
wished  lad  had  been  born  and  bred  in  Zill- 
shire,  he  would  not  have  looked  for  all  the 
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world  as  though  he  had  lived  on  sugar  and 
■water  and  sweet  biscuits  all  his  life,  like  Miss 
Lasseron's  Italian  greyhound  !  " 

"  And  what  about  the  other  new-comer 
among  us?"  said  Falconer,  not  addressing 
himself  to  any  one  of  the  party  more  than  to 
another.     "  What  of  Captain  Ellingham?" 

"  Now  that  is  being  harder  than  ever  upon 
poor  Mr.  Merriton,  to  bring  the  two  men  into 
contrast  in  that  wa}^"  cried  Kate. 

"  Well,  I  confess  I  cannot  agree  with  you 
there,  Kate,"  said  her  sister.  **  If  there  is 
any  hardness  in  the  matter,  I  think  it  is  all 
the  other  way,  for  my  part." 

"Oh,  Margaret,  how  can  you  think  so  !  " 
eaid  Kate,  with  some  emphasis. 

"  And  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Falconer  had 
any  notion  of  making  a  comparison  that  would 
be  disadvantageous  to  Mr.  Merriton,  at  all 
events,"  added  Margaret. 

"  Indeed  I  had  not,"  replied  Falconer.  *'  I 
foOnd  Captain  Ellingham  markedly  civil ;  and 
I  have  not"a  word  to  say  in  his  disparagement 
in  any  way.  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  is  a  most 
able  and  meritorious  oflScer,  notwithstanding 
the  position  he  occupies  in  tlie  6ei;vice.  Of 
course,  from  merely  passing  an  evening  in  a 
drawing-room  with  two  men,  one  can  form 
no  opinion  except  as  to  their  general  exterior 
agreeability  ;  and  as  far  as  that  goes,  1  con- 
fess that  I  think  Merriton  has  all  the  advan- 
tage." 

"  Why,  what  in  the  world  did  you  see  in 
Captain  Ellingham  to  make  you  take  an  aver- 
sion to  him?  "  asked  Kate. 

"  I  did  not  take  an  aversion  to  him  the 
least  in  the  world,  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Miss 
Lindisfarn  !  On  the  contrary.  But  it  seems 
that  I  only  shared  the  impression  he  made 
upon  your  sister." 

"  I  own  that  I  did  not  see  anything  partic- 
ularly attractive  about  him,  notwithstanding 
all  that  Lady  Farnleigh  said  in  his  praise," 
said  Margaret. 

"  Is  he  a  great  friend  of  Lady  Farnleigh's, 
then?  "  asked  Falconer. 

"  Oh,  yes,  and  according  to  her,  he  is  a 
clievalier  sans  peur  ct  sans  vf-proche, — a  mirror 
of  all  the  virtues  !  I  dare  say  he  may  be ; 
but  "— 

"Oh,  Lady  Farnleigh's  approbation  is  quite 
BufiBcient  to  secure  to  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  it  that  of  your  sister,  Miss  2dargaret,"  said 
Falconer,  with  some  little  appearance  of  pique 
in  hifl  manner.    "  When  you  have  been  a 


little  longer  an  inmate  of  the  Chase,  you  wil 
doubtless  make  that  discovery  for  yourself. 

"  And  if  I  pinned  my  faith  upon  anybodj 
judgment  in  all  the  world,  I  am  very  si 
that  I  could  not  have  a  safer  and  betj 
guide,"  cried  Kate  with  some  vehemenc 
"  and  I  have  no  doubt  Margaret  will  discos 
that  too,  before  she  has  been  here  long.  P^ 
haps  I  should  be  wiser,"  she  added,  witl 
momentary  half-glance  at  Falconer,  "  if 
followed  her  guidance  in  all  cases  more  ii 
plicitly." 

"  I  am  sure  no  one  could  doubt  the  excel 
lence  of  Lady  Farnleigh's  judgment  on  an- 
subject,"  said  Freddy,  looking  rather  discom 
fited  ;  "but  probably  she  was  speaking  ol 
Captain  Ellingham  as  of  an  old  friend  b]M 
contemporary  of  her  own."  *' 

"  Hardly  that,  I  should  think,"  said  Kate 
"Why,  how  old  a  man  should  you  take  Cap 
tain  Ellingham  to  be?  " 

"  Well,  he  is  one  of  those  men  who  ma 
be  almost  any  age  ;  but  I  should  say  he  mue 
be  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty,"  said  Falconer 

"  Impossible  !  "    cried   Kate.     "  I  am  n 
judge  of  people's  ages  ;    but   to   my  noti 
Captain    Ellingham    seems   quite  a   you 
man." 

"  A  young  man,  Kate  !  Why,  he  is  qu 
gray.  I  declare  he  looks  every  bit  as  old 
Mr.  Mat!" 

"  He  certainly  is  very  gray,  both  on  t 
head  and  about  the  beard,"  said  Frcdd 
"  but  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  There  s 
certain  lines  about  the  face  " — 

"  1  don't  think  a  man's  appearance  isati 
injured  by  a  few  gray  haii-s  among  the  bla 
ones  ;  and  as  for  the  lines,  a  face  is  far  mor<' 
interesting  to  mc,  that  looks  as  if  the  ownt 
had  been  doing  something  else  all  his  life  thai 
thinking;  of  takinjjc  care  of  it!  "  cried  Kate 
in  her  usual  impetuous  way,  having  beei 
provoked  into  saying  more  than  she  wouli 
otherwise  have  done  by  the  spitefulness  ol 
Falconer's  remarks,  and  by  his  attack  on  he; 
with  reference  to  Lady  Farnleigh. 

"  Oh  !   if  Kate  prefers  gray-beards,  thew 
can  be  no  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  yc 
know,  Mr.  Falconer.     Affaire  de  (/out!  ^ 
have  only  to  remember  it  and  to  respect  i 
n'est-ce  pas  !  "  said  Margaret. 

"But  is  there  nothing  worth  talking  fl 
except  beards,  either  gray,  black,  or  brown 
What  of  the  other  new  arrival?  What  a 
Miss  Merriton  ?    On  that  subject  I  am  Biu 
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Mr.  Frederick  ought  to  be  able  to  enlighten 
U8-;  for  he  was  studying  it  all  dinner-time." 

"  What  else  was  there  for  me  to  do,  un- 
less it  were  to  eat  my  dinner  in  silence?" 
remonstrated  Falconer.  "My  opinion  was 
not  wanted  in  the  discussion  that  was  going 
on  about  poachers,  between  your  father  and 
Lady  Farnleigh  and  Mr.  Mat.  I  could  not 
venture  to  do  Mr.  Merriton  such  wrong  as  to 
prevent  him  from  consecrating  all  his  atten- 
tion to  Miss  Margaret,  as  he  seemed  so  par- 
ticularly well  inclined  to  do.  What  else 
remained  for  me,  except  to  do  the  civil,  as 
indeed  I  was  in  every  way  bound  to  do,  to 
Miss  Merriton  ?  " 

"Of  course  you  could  do  no  otherwise," 
said  Margaret;  "and  now  give  us  the  re- 
sult of  your  investigations." 

"  The  result  is  very  soon  and  very  easily 
stated,"  replied  Freddy.  *'  Miss  Merriton 
is  a  perfectly  ladylike,  well-educated,  very 

timid,  very  shy, -and,  1  should  say,  very  un-  }  Jove  !  The  fact  is,  there  is  more  sympathy 
interesting  young  lady.  There  is  no  fault  to  1  between  us.  Put  all  considerations  of  pru- 
be  found  with  her  ;  but  neither  is  there  any-  denco  out  of  the  question,  I  swear  1  would 
thing  except  negative  good  to  be  said  of  her."  j  not  hesitate u  minute.    What  a  graceful,  ele- 

It  seemed  to  be  more  easy  for  the  little    gant-mannered,  intelligent,  exquisitely  pretty 


"  Lady  Farnleigh  means  Kate  for  her  pen- 
niless protege^  Captain  Ellingham."  That 
was  the  first  datum  which  he  thought  might 
be,  with  tolerable  certainty,  deduced  from 
his  observations.  "She  has  already  begun 
to  work  towards  that  end,  and  has  abeady 
achieved  a  commencement  of  success.  How 
fierce  the  little  lady  was  when  I  ventured  to 
sneer  at  her  being  led  by  the  nose  by  her  god- 
mother !  •  And  I  did  not  see  the  least  sign 
which  could  encourage  me  to  think  that  I 
can  fight  against  that  influence  with  success. 
No  ;  to  be  honest  with  myself  and  ieep  clear 
of  delusions,  no  sign  ;  as  long  as  I  had  the 
field  all  to  myself,  it  might  have  been  differ- 
ent— might  have  been.  But  now  it  would 
be  a  race  carrying  very  heavy  weight. 

"  Then,"  continuing  his  meditations,  "  on 
the  other  side,  there  are  signs.  I  have  done 
more  with  Margaret  in  two  days  than  I  have 
done  with  Kate  in  twice  as  many  years,  by 


party  around  the  luncheon-table  to  come  to 
an  agreement  on  this  subject  than  it  had 
been  on  the,  it  must  be  supposed,  more  inter- 
esting topic  of  the  lords  of  the  creation  ;  for 
there  was  little  dissent  from  the  judgment 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Frederick  on  the  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  little  creature  whose  chief 
title  to  notice  in  the  world — her  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  in  her  own  absolute  dispo- 
sition— he  had  not  deemed  it  necessary  to 
touch  on  in  summing  up  her  claims  to  con- 
sideration. 

And  then  the  ladies  rose  to  quit  the  table, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  took  his  leave,  and  rode 
back  slowly  to  Silverton,  pondering  many 
things  in  his  mind.  His  visit  had  very 
manifestly  done  little  towards  forwarding 
his  views,  as  far  as  they  coincided  with  those 
of  his  father.  Hejiad  accomplished  as  seri- 
ous an  amount  of  flirtation  with  Miss  Mar- 
garet as  could  have  been  expected  from  the 
circumstances.  But  he  liad,  if  anything,  lost 
rather  than  gained  ground  with  Miss  Kate. 
The  progress  in  either  case  was,  however,  he 
said  to  himself,  probably  infinitesimal.  But 
he  thought  that  the  advance  ho  had  made 
toward  attaining  a  necessary  and  accurate 
view  of  his  position,  and  of  the  state  of  the 
game,  was  greater  and  more  important. 


little  creature  she  is  !  1  am  strongly  inclined 
to  think,  let  the  old  gentleman  say  what  he 
will,  that  Margaret  should  be  my  game — out 
and  out,  without  any  shilly-shally. 

' '  The  one  seems  possible  enough  ;  the  other 
looks  to  me  very  much  like  being  impossible. 
If  that  dete8tal)le  old  woman  up  at  Wanstrow 
means  to  niake  her  marry  Ellingham, — and  I 
Irave  very  little  doubt  upon  that  point, — she 
will  succeed  in  doing  it.  I  don't  think  she 
could  turn  Margaret  round  her  finger  in  that 
way.  There  is  a  different  sort  of  character 
there. 

"  And  suppose  I  determine  to  play  for  Mar- 
garet out  and  out,  and  throw  over  at  once  all 
hope  of  the  other  :  is  the  speculation  so  much 
worse  an  one?  That  old  Wanstrow  woman's 
six  thousand  pounds  are  not  worth  counting. 
Pshaw  !  But  about  the  place.  Every  word 
my  father  says  about  the  importance  of  such 
a  prize  is  true.  The  old  boy  is  right  enough 
there.  But  would  it  be  so  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  win  Lindisfarn  with  Margaret  than 
with  Kate?  I  doubt  it.  Specially  if  I  am 
to  assume  that  Kate  marries  Ellingham. 
How  is  he,  a  man  without  a  penny  in  the 
world,  to  find  the  means  of  paying  half  the 
price  of  the  Chase  estates?  A  good  fifty  thou- 
sand would  be  needful,  if  a  penny.     Would 
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it  be  likely  that  such  a  man  should  see  his 
interest  in  causing  the  estates  to  be  sold? 
"With  delay,  uncertainty,  expense?  Would 
it  not  be  very  much  more  likely,  supposing 
that  he  were  to  marry  one  girl,  and  I  the 
other,  that  he  would  be  exceedingly  glad  to 
accept  the  old  gentleman's  cash  to  the  amount 
of  half  the  value  of  the  property?  Is  there 
any  ground  for  imagining  that  the  squire 
would  make  an  objection  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment, if  desired  by  all  the  parties  concerned  ? 
I  cannot  see  it.  If  he  held  by  the  old  name, 
I  should  make  no  difficulty  about  accommo- 
dating him.  '  Falconer  Lindisfarn,  Esquire, 
of  Lindisfarn,' — that  would  do  remarkably 
well.  Or  '  Sir  Falconer  Lindisfarn  !  '  better 
Btill;  and  why  not?  Yes,  I  think,  I  think 
that  ^^'ill  be  the  game,  the  more  prudent  as 
well  as  the  pleasanter  game  to  play.  Hon- 
estly, I  do  think  so.  But  what  about  that 
fellow  Merriton?  Kate  would  never  marry 
him.  Is  there  any  danger  of  his  cutting  me 
out  with  Margaret  ?  She  was  more  inclined 
to  like  him  than  that  boisterous,  violent, 
upright  and  downright  Kate  !  But  I  have  a 
great  notion  that  that  was  all  a  mon  adresse ! 
She  has  far  more  manner,  far  more  knowledge 
of  the  world  than  her  sister  in  that  respect. 
And  I  fancy,  too,  that  she  is  one  who  would 
have  the  sense  to  know  on  which  side  her 
bread  is  buttered.  And  I  hardly  think  Mer- 
riton would  be  in  a  position  to  make  her 
mistress  of  Lindisfarn.  I  don't  know;  I  must 
ask  my  father  how  that  is  *  but  I  think  not. 
Besides,  I  do  flatter  myself  that  I  could  cut 
out  that  boy  !  " 

So,  by  the  time  Freddy  had  reached  his  fa- 
ther's door,  he  may  be  said  to  have  pretty 
well  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  himself,  as 
he  phrased  it  to  his  own  nuind,  for  the  Mar- 
garet sweepstakes  in  thorough  earnest,  make 
a  straightforward  race  of  it,  and  run  his 
best. 

Frederick  Falconer  was,  it  will  have  been 
seen,  a  shrewd  man,  not  under  the  empire 
of  self-delusion,  and  with  a  considerable  gift 
of  seeing  characters  and  things  as  they  really 
were.  The  net  result  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  the  luncheon-table  at  the  Chase  as 
regarded  the  others  of  the  party  who  had 
been  sitting  at  it,  was  not  very  different  from 
what  he  had  felt  it  to  be.  But  he  had  not 
only  made  progress  with  the  one  sister,  but 
had  in  a  yet  greater  degree  advanced  his  sup- 
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posed  rival's  cause  with  the  other.  Kate  hj 
felt  much  more  disposed  to  feel  a  liking  fo' 
Captain  Ellingham  after  that  luncheon  thai 
she  had  previously.  She  had  defended  him 
— a  very  strong  tie  of  attachment  for  natur 
like  Kate's.  She  had  thought  that  he  wi 
being  unfairly  and  ungenerously  run  dowi 
And — strongest  contribution  of  all  to  the  ni 
result — she  had  been  made  to  feel  as  if  ] 
were  on  the  side  of  her  godmother,  and  tl 
others  on  the  contrary  side. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Lindisfarn  Ij 
dies  had  another  guest  at  their  luncheon-ta- 
ble.    Mr.  Merriton  drove  up  to  the  Chase 
as  he  had  told  Lady  Farnleigh  he  would  do 
to  give  his  invitations  to  the  Friary  for  the 
following  Wednesday.     They  were  given  an^l 
accepted,  as  far  as  the  younger  ladies  wereconli 
cerned  (for  Miss   Immy   pleaded   important 
engagements  at  home  ;  and  all  the  ladies  de- 
clared that  they   could  not  answer   for   the 
squire,  hnt  thought  they  might  for  Mr.  Mat), 
rather  to  Margaret's  disgust.     She  accused 
Mr.  Merriton  in  her  heart  of  being  very  stu- 
pid for  not  preferring  to  have  her  and  her 
uncle  there  alone,  as  she  had  projected  and  - 
prepared  for  him.     And,  moreover,  she  did 
not  look  forward  with  any  pleasure  to  whj 
she  feared  would  probably  happen  when  th 
whole  party  should  be  there  together.    She  di 
not  at  all  like  being  trotted  out  in  the  characti 
of  an  archaeological  blue-stocking.   Thedoubl 
necessity  and  incompatibility  of  hiding  he 
utter  ignorance  and  indifference  on  the  on 
hand,  and  making  them  evident  on  the  othei 
was  embarrassing  and  disagreeable. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  impossible  to  refuse 
and  the  Lindisfarn  lasses  promised  to  be  at 
the  Friary  at  one  o'clock  on  the  Wednes- 
day, either  under  the  escort  of  Mr.  Mat, 
or,  if  that  should  fail  them,  with  Lady  Farn- 
leigh. 

Margaret,  being  out  of  humor,  had  rather 
snubbed  Mr.  Merriton.  But  he  had  pro- 
posed  to  Kate  to  show  her  and  explain  to  her 
on  Wednesday  a  volume  of"  Piranesi's  View 
in  Rome."  And  on  her  replying,  in  her  good- 
humored,  lively  way,  that  she  should  enjoj 
nothing  so  much,  and  should  greatly  like 
see  the  Eternal  City,  he  had  gone  awaj 
more  in  love  with  her  than  ever,  and  dreai 
ing  of  the  delight  of  returning  to  Italy  wit^ 
such  a  bride,  and  initiating  her  into  all  it 
glories,  beauties,  and  enjoyments. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
THE    PARTY  AT  THE  FRIARY. 

Lady  Sempronia,  when  at  dinner  the  canon 
[  bad  communicated  to  her  Mr.  Merriton's  in- 
vitation, rather  to  her  husband's  surprise,  sig- 
nified her  intention  of  accepting  it. 

«'  I  hardly  hoped,"  he  said,  "  and  did  not 

give    Mr.    Merriton   much   hope,   that    you 

;  would  l^e  induced   to  go  to  the  Friary  ;  but 

vou  are  quite  right,  my  dear,  to  look  upon 

this  occasion  as  a   somewhat  extraordinary 

■  one.     There  is  not  a  more  interesting  locality 

t  in  the  country,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I 

shall  be  able  to  make  the  day  a  profitable, 

\nd  indeed  a  memorable  one  for  all  present." 

And  during  all  the  intervening   days  the 

;  ioctor  was  in  a  state  of  pleasurable  excitement 

.  md  anticipation  i  and  worked  hard  to   have 

I  every  part  of  the  subject  in  a  complete  state 

:)f  preparation.     He  would  have  given  a  good 

deal  to  have  secured  the  entire  absence  of 

Mr.  Falconer.     But  he  reckoned,  taking  the 

usual  habits  of  that  archaeological  financier 

18  a  base  for  his  calculations,  that  he  should 

r  liave  a  good  two  hours  and  a  half  before  him, 

:■  3re  the  banker  could  arrive. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  disquietude 
ind  surprise,  therefore,  that  just  as  the  mod- 
est one-horse  chaise  which  was  conveying  the 
mnon  and  Lady  Sempronia  to  the  Friary  was 
ogging  along  the  main  street  of  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Weston,  while  it  yet  wanted  five  min- 
ites  to  one  o'clock,  the  doctor  saw  the  bank- 
r  3r'8  handsome  carriage,  with  its  smart  pair 
)f  bays,  dash  past  and  turn  at  the  end  of  the 
i-illage  down  the  road  to  the  private  bridge 
over  the  Sill,  which  leads  to  the  Friary 
aouse. 

"  Good  heavens  !  there  is  Falconer  !  " 
le  exclaimed,  turning  pale.  "  But  it  is  im- 
oossible  !  It  can't  be !  It  must  be  Frederick, 
\nd  the  carriage  is  going  back  for  his  father. 
3dd  that  the  young  man  should  not  have 
'idden  over,  too  ;  but  I  suppose  as  the  car- 
iage  was  ordered  out,  he  thouglit  it  as  well 
'■  :o  make  one  job  of  it." 

"  And  if  it  were  Mr.  Falconer,"  said  Lady 
Sempronia,  "  what  then?  I  cannot  see,  Dr. 
Lindisfarn,  that  you  can  pretend  to  a  mo- 
lopoly  of  all  the  old  stones  in  the  county, 
chough  no  doubt  you  are  the  only  individual 
n  it  who  would  deprive  your  family  of  ne- 
cessaries to  spend  your  substance  on  such 
things.  Mr.  Falconer  can  afford  to  play  the 
Tool." 


"  That  is  fortunate,  my  dear,"  returned  the 
doctor  ;  ♦*  for  it  is  what  he  assuredly  very  of- 
ten does." 

And  then,  when  tlie  canon's  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  door  of  the  Friary,  at  which  Mr. 
Merriton  was  standing  to  receive  his  guests, 
the  doctor,  as  he  alighted,  saw  behind  him 
the  pig-tail  and  the  florid,  complacent  face 
and  the  well-grown,  black-silk-encased  legs, 
of  the  Silverton  banker.  Giving  a  silent 
shake  of  the  hand  to  his  host,  for  he  could 
not  at  the  moment  spare  time  or  words  for  a 
longer  greeting,  and  leaving  him  to  receive 
and  welcome  Lady  Sempronia  as  best  he 
could,  he  made  one  stride  toward  his  enemy, 
crying  out,  "Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Falconer? 
You  here  at  this  time  in  the  morning?  In 
truth  this  is  a — a  circumstance  " — the  word 
pleasure  stuck  in  the  veracious  doctor'8 
throat  —  "which  I  had  not  expected.  I 
hope  that  Mr.  Merriton  is  aware  that  you 
have  broken  in  upon*all  your  habitudes, — in- 
novated on  the  practice  of — how  many  lustred 
shall  I  say? — in  order  to   wait  on  him  !  " 

"My  friend  Merriton  is,  I  trust,  aware. 
doctor,  that  I  would  do  more  than  that  fof 
him.  if  need  were,"  said  the  banker,  with 
a  bow  and  a  sly  wink  aside  to  the  young 
man. 

"  I  am  quite  aware,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
Merriton,  returning  the  banker's  telegraph, 
"how  much  Mr.  Falconer  is  der.inging  his 
usual  habits  in  order  to  give  us  the  pleasure 
of  his  company.     It  is  very  kind  of  him." 

"  But  business,  Mr.  Falconer  !  What  will 
the  bank  do  without  you?  " 

"  Oh,  the  bank  can  take  care  of  itself,  for 
once  and  away,  doctor.  The  fact  is,  if  Mer- 
riton will  forgive  me  for  confessing  the  entire 
truth,"  continued  the  banker,  eying  hie  vic- 
tim with  a  sweet  and  complacent  smile, 
"  that,  had  our  meeting  here  to-day  been  of 
merely  an  ordinary  festive  character,  I  might 
have  contented  myself  with  enjoying  such 
share  of  it  as  I  could  have  come  in  for  after 
business  hours.  But  when  it  became  known 
to  me  that  the  party  were  to  have  the  treat 
of  inspecting  the  antiquities  of  the  Friary 
under  your  auspices,  doctor,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  your  explanations  of  them,  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  being  present.  I 
could  not  indeed  !  "  And  then  Mr.  Falconer 
took  a  long  pinch  of  snufi  with  an  air  that 
included  in  it  the  expression  of  a  defiance  to 
mortal  combat.     And   the   mortified  canon 
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knew  what  was  before  him,  and  saw  that  the 
treat  to  which  he  had  been  looking  forward 
with  so  much  pleasure  had  been  snatched 
from  his  grasp. 

Not  that  he  was  afraid  of  his  adversary, 
or  at  all  disinclined  to  a  fair  stand-up  fight 
with  him  for  any  number  of  hours  by  the 
Friary  clock.  That  also  was  a  pleasure  in 
its  kind ;  but  it  was  of  a  different  sort  from 
the  more  luxurious  and  seducing  one  which 
he  had  promised  himself,  of  having  it  all  his 
own  way,  and  leading  a  troop  of  admiring 
and  unquestioning  women  from  one  subject 
of  his  learning  and  eloquence  to  another. 

And  then  they  passed  on  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  Mr.  Frederick  was  found  busily 
engaged  in  prosecuting  those  investigations 
into  the  social  qualities  of  Miss  Merriton, 
which  had  hitherto  only  led  him,  as  he  had 
assured  the  ladies  at  the  Chase,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  was  a  wholly  uninteresting 
little  body. 

And  then  came  Lady  Farnleigh  and  Cap- 
tain Ellingham  and  not  very  long  after  them 
the  Lindisfarn  damsels  with  Mr.  Mat.  It 
was  nearly  half-past  one  before  they  arrived  ; 
and  there  was  a  chorus  of  outcry  at  their  un- 
punctuality. 

"  Not  like  you,  Kate,  to  be  the  laggard! 
And  it  was  to  be  one  o'clock,  military  time. 
We  have  already  had  the  first  of  our  course 
of  lectures,"  said  Lady  Farnleigh. 

"  Ah  !  I  was  not  on  Birdie,  you  see,  god- 
mamma.  When  I  am,  I  can  answer  for  my 
time.  But  we  had  to  come  all  round  by  Sil- 
verton  ;  and  Thomas  must  be  answerable  for 
the  delay." 

"  Thomas  is  as  regular  as  clockwork  ;  and 
if  you  had  started  in  time,  you  would  have 
been  here  in  time,"  rejoined  the  doctor,  not 
in  the  best  possible  humor,  though  he  had 
no  longer  reason  for  being  anxious  to  begin 
the  day's  amusement  punctually. 

"Well,  uncle, we  will  behave  better  another 
time." 

"No,  no,  put  the  saddle  on  theright  horse," 
said  Mr.  Mat ;  "  Thomas  Tibbs  is  no  way  in 
faul£ ;  nor  is  Miss  Kate.  We  had  to  wait 
half  an  hour  for  Miss  Margaret." 

"  Why,  I  am  sure  we  came  down  together  ; 

didn't  we,  Kate?  "  said  Margaret,  blushing 

very  red,  and  shooting,  at  Mr.  Mat  out  of 

those  fine  black  eyes  of  hers  a  look  of  which 

,  it  might  have  been  said  not  only  in  the  Yan- 


kee tongue,  but  in  good  English,  that  it  was 
"  a  caution  !  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  abominable  Mr.  Mat,^ 
quietly ;  "  you  came  down  the  stairs  to* 
gether,  because  Kate  waited  for  you.  Butr 
was  you  and  not  Kate,  who  tried  on  thre< 
dresses  before  you  could  please  yourself 
Ask  Simmons  else." 

"  There  never  was  half  an  hour  spent  t( 
better  purpose,  if  Simmons  spoke  the  truth,' 
whispered  Frederick,  at  Margaret's  side 
"  What  a  lovely  toilet!  " 

"  Do  you  like  it?    Then  I  am  sure  I  don't 
mind  how  long  I  kept  that  old  bear  waiting," 
returned  Margaret,  in  the  same  tone  ;  "  not 
that  what  he  says  is  true,  though.     But  is 
he  not  an  insufferable  old  nuisance?  "  i 

"  Our  likings  agree,"  said  he  ;  "  Mr.  MatsP 
is  a  particular  aver?ion  of  mine ;    and  he 
knows  it  well  enough.     There  is  no  love  loeto 
between  us.     Strangely  enough,  your  siste 
is  fond  of  him." 

"Oh,  Kate  is  so  odd, — so  odd  in  many 
things.  I  am  afraid  she  and  I  shall  find 
many  points  of  difference  between  us." 

"  It  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  your  sis-^a 
ter — your    return    home.   Miss   Lindisfarn 
If  she  would  endeavor  to  form  her  mannei 
from  yours,  it  would  be  everything  to  her.y 

"Of  course  I  have  had  great  advantages 
which  poor  Kate  has  not  shared.  But 
flatter  myself  that  the  generality  of  tlw 
good  people  here  are  not  so  capable  as  somi 
persons  "  (eye  practice  !)  "of  seeing  the  de 
ficiencies." 

"  VYould  you  be  better   pleased   for  hei 
sake,  that  all  the  people  here  should  be  blini 
to  the  differences  between  you.  Mademoiselle 
Marguerite?" 

"  I  am  afraid  that  would  tax  my  charity 
too  severely,"  answered  she,  in  a  tone  so 
low  that  it  was  almost  a  whisper.  Then 
she  added,  in  a  rather,  but  very  little,  loud- 
er voice,  "  You  called  me  Marguerite  !  Yoi 
are  the  only  person^  here  that  does.  I  lib 
it  so  much  better  than  that  odious  Margaret 
as  they  call  it  !  Do  call  me  always  Mar- 
guerite." Whether  this  was  to  be  takei 
as  a  permission  to  call  her  by  her  Christi 
name,  or  merely  as  a  request  to  be  addressed; 
in  French  instead  of  in  English,  she  skilfully; 
left  it  to  the  gentleman  himself  to  decide. 

Then,  it  having  been  resolved  by  general 
vote  that  one  portion  of  the  avowed  business 
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of  the  day  should  be  done  before  going  to 
luncheon,  and  that  it  would  be  very  pleasant 
to  break  their  archaeological  investigations  by 
that  agreeable  diversion,  the  doctor  arose, 
and  proceeded  to  unroll  a  large  plan  which 
he  had  brought  with  him,  while  most  of  the 
party  crowded  around  him. 

"  Where  is  Margaret?  '*  cried  the  doctor  ; 
'  Margaret,  my  love  ;  here  is  your  place,  by 
aiy  side.  You  are  to  be  my  fellow-laborer, 
v'ou  know,  in  illustrating  the  Friary  as  it 
ieserves." 

Margaret  groaned  softly,  and  looked   up 
nto  Frederick   Falconer's  face  with  an  ap- 
pealing expression  of  intense  annoyance   in 
ler  eyes,  which  made  them  look  lovelier,  he 
bought,  than  he  had  ever  seen  them  yet,  as 
he  said,  "  I  must  go,  I  suppose  !    It  is  very 
irovoking.     Mind,  I  trust  to  you  to  save  mc 
rom  this  horrid  boi'e.  if  any  chance  of  cx- 
rioating  me  should  oflfer." 
•  Would  that  I  could,"  whispered  Fred. 
And  then  the  doctor,  with  his  victim  by 
is  side,  unrolled  his  topographical  plan,  and 
egan  : — 
"  The  plan  of  the  actually  existing  build- 
igs, — just  put  your  hand  on  the  paper,  my 
ear,  to  hold  it  open,  so  that  they  may  all 
e  it;" — Margaret,  admirably  prompt   to 
ctract  from   unfavorable  circumstances  all 
le  little  good   they  might   be   capable  of 
ielding,  laid  a  beautifully  white  and  slender 
■\vA,  with  long,  slender  fingers,  flat  on  the 
(T,  taking  ofi'  her  glove  for  the  purpose, 
-  if  the  service  demanded  of  her  could  not 
ive  been    performed   otherwise ;    and   the 
;^or  proceeded ; — 

••  The  plan  of  the  modern  part  of  the  act- 
illy  existing  buildings  has  been  traced  here 
1  black,  while  that  of  those  portions  of  the 
icient  monastery  which  have  perished  has, 
;  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  discover  the 
)8ition  of  them,  been  laid  down  in  red  lines, 
'le  part  of  the  plan   colored   green  repre- 
nts  those  portions  of  the  actually  existing 
)use  which  were  part  of  the  original  build- 
g.    It  will  be  at  once  perceived,  therefore, 
at  the  entire  wing,  including  the  drawing- 
om  in  which  we  are  at  this  moment  assem- 
ed,  is  of  modern  construction, — compara- 
ely  modern  that  is  to  say,  dating  probably 
»m  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
ry." 
"  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me,  my  good 


doctor,  for  interrupting  you,"  said  Mr.  Fal- 
coner, "  but  it  is  impossible  to  hear  that 
statement  laid  down  in  so  unqualified  a  man- 
ner, without  pointing  out  that  there  are 
grave  doubts" — 

"  Thank  you.  Falconer,"  cried  the  doctor, 
turning  on  him  with  the  aspect  of  a  boar 
brought  to  bay,  "  I  am  perfectly  aware  of 
all  that  you  would  say.  I  said  probably — 
probably  from  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  We  shall  go  more  accu- 
rately into  the  examination  of  that  question, 
when  we  shall  have  brought  our  investiga- 
tions down  to  that  time.  You  will  become 
aware  of  the  advantage  of  chronological 
treatment  in  matters  of  this  kind,  when  you 
have  applied  your  distinguished  erudition  to 
more  of  them.     Allow  me  to  proceed." 

Mr.  Falconer  was  a  man  of  bland  manners, 
and  particularly  prided  himself  on  suavity 
of  demeanor  a  ioute  eprcuve.  But  those  of 
the  party  who  knew  him  well  were  made 
aware  by  a  little  vibratory  motion  of  his 
pig-tail,  that  he  was  restraining  himself  from 
giving  way  to  his  indignation  with  difficulty. 
He  succeeded,  however,  so  far  as  to  permit 
no  outward  demonstration  of  the  tempest 
that  was  raging  within  him.  to  appear,  be- 
yond a  satirical  smile,  as,  having  first  soothed 
his  nervous  system  with  a  pinch  of  snuflT,  he 
said, — 

"I  bide  my  time  then,  doctor  !  " 

"  I  was  about  to  point  out  to  you,"  re- 
sumed the  doctor,  "  that  only  the  kitchens, 
the  pantry,  the  small  room  adjoining  the 
kitchen  on  the  south  side,  used,  I  believe,  by 
the  late  owners  as  the  housekeeper's  room, 
and  possibly  still  appropriated  to  the  same 
purpose" —  The  doctor  paused,  and  di- 
rected an  inquiring  glance  at  Miss  Merriton, 
thereby  causing  his  hearers  to  do  the  same, 
to  the  exceeding  annoyance  and  discomfiture 
of  that  little  lady,  who  had  been  surrepti- 
tiously engaged  in  the  background  in  condol- 
ing in  whispered  accents  with  Lady  Sempro- 
nia  on  some  of  that  lady's  trials.  She  felt 
like  a  schoolboy,  who  has  been  suddenly 
"  set  on  "  at  the  moment  when,  having  been 
absorbed  in  the  pages  of  a  novel  dexterously 
hidden  beneath  his  Virgil,  he  has  not  the  re- 
motest idea  of  "  the  place."  Lady  Sem- 
pronia  would  have  prompted  her,  but  was 
no  better  informed  of  the  matter  in  hand 
than  herself,     v.. 
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"  The  room  next  the  kitchen,"  said  Lady  j  gle's  work.  But  Battledore,  in  his  '  Pere- 
Farnleigh  ;  "is  it  still  the  housekeeper's  j  grinations  and  Perlustrations  of  the  Valley  of 
room  ?  "  1  the  Sill ' — a  somewhat  rare  work,  which  you 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  housekeeper's  room.  Is  ,  probably  have  never  seen.  Falconer,  for  a 
she  wanted?  "  asked  poor  Miss  Merri ton,  sadly .  small  edition  only  was  privately  printed  ;  but 
fluttered.  j  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  showing  yon  a 

"  Not  yet.  Not  at  present,  thanks,"  re- i  copy, — Battledore  clearly  shows  that  the  build- 
eumed  the  doctor.  "  The  housekeeper's  room  i  ing  which  had  existed  on  those  foundations 
— 1  was  saying  that  the  kitchens,  the  pantry,  j  was  in  ruins  in  his  time." 
the  housekeeper's  room,  and  the  northwest!  Margaret,  who  all  this  time  had  been  duti- 
and  northeast  walls  of  the  present  dining-  '  fully  holding  open  her  uncle's  plan  with  her 
room,  or  part  of  them  at  least,  are  the  only  ;  fair  hand  outspread  upon  it  in  the  manner 


portions  of  the  present"  house  which  belong  to 
the  ancient  monastery." 

But  at  that  point  of  his  discourse  j9«nrtj9ec?e 
claudo  overtook  the  doctor.  The  bland  but 
inly  raging  old  banker  had  bided  his  time,  as 
he  said,  and  found  it ! 

"Excuse  me,  doctor,"  he  cried,  pushing  for- 
ward to  the  front  of  the  little  group  to  lay  his 
fingers  on  the  plan  ;  "  excuse  me  if  I  say  that 
1  feel  sure  the  time  will  come  when  your  per- 
severing studies  will  convince  you  of  the 
danger  of  laxity  of  statement  in  topograph- 
ical details.  The  only  parts  of  the  present 
house  included  in  the  old  monastery  !  What ! 
Is  there  not  the  wash-house?  One  of  the 
best  characterized  remnants  in  the  place  !  " 

"  Now,  my  dear  Falconer,  I  do  hope  that 
you  will  permit  me  to  proceed  with  my  state- 
ment of  the  facts.  I  am  well  aware,  of  course, 
that  the  foundation  of  the  wall  of  the  present 
wash-house  " — 

"You  know,  Dr.  Lindisfarn,  how  deep  a 
respect  I  entertain  for  the  profundity  of  your 
erudition  and  the  accuracy  of  your  research  ; 
but  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  any  one 
who  fails  to  see  at  a  glance  the  contempora- 
neousness of  the  present  walls  with  the  foun- 
dation on  which  they  stand,  must  be  igno- 
rant of  the  very  ABC  of  archaeology  !  " 

"  I  know  no  man  for  whose  opinion  I  should 
have  a  greater  deference  on  a  matter  of  this 
kind  than  yours,  Mr.  Falconer.  But  really 
the  grossness  of  the  error  into  which  you  have 
fallen  upon  the  present  occasion  is  a  melan- 
choly warning  of  the  consequences  of  rash 
and  too  hasty  induction." 

"  Rash  induction,  my  dear  doctor  !  I  find 
in  Pringle's  ♦  Survey  of  the  Suppressed  Re- 
ligious Houses  of  the  Hundreds  of  Perribash 
and  Warlingcombe,'  a  plan,  which  gives  " — 

"  Indications  of  walls,  of  which  the  ancient 
foundations  still  remain  !  I  dare  say  you  do. 
I  flatter  myself  I  am  acquainted  with  Prin- 


which  has  been  described,  thinking  when  the 
dispute  between  the  rival  antiquaries  had 
reached  that  point,  either  that  her  services 
were  for  the  moment  no  longer  needed,  or 
that  a  suflBcient  time  had  been  allowed  for  all 
present  .to  admire  the  beauty  of  her  hand, 
withdrew  it  from  the  paper,  which  immedi- 
ately rolled  itself  up  against  the  fingers  of  thej 
dobtor,  who  had  been  holding  it  on  the  other! 
side.  Margaret,  who  was  already  gently 
withdrav7ing  herself  from  the  prominent  posi- 
tion she  had  been  made  to  occupy  at  her 
uncle's  side,  feared  that  the  coiling  up  of  the 
paper  would  draw  his  attention  to  her  deser- 
tion. But  she  need  not  have  alarmed  her- 
self. He  was  far  too  intent  on  the  battle 
which  had  begun  to  rage  to  think  about  any- 
such  small  matters.  Feeling  the  plan  roll 
itself  up  into  a  baton,  he  grasped  it,  as  he 
turned  upon  his  adversary,  who  was  unpro- 
vided with  any  such  weapon. 

"  Very  cleverly  done,"  whispered  Freder- 
ick in  her  ear,  as  drawing  back  from  the 
place  she  had  held,  she  found  herself  again 
by  his  side.  "And  now,  while  my  father  ia 
telling  him  how  Shuttlecock  points  out  that 
Battledore  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it,  we 
may  escape." 

"  Have  you  any  idea  what  it  is  all  about?  " 
asked  Margaret,  confidentially. 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world  !  But  I  hope 
the  fight  will  last  all  the  remainder  of  the  af- 
ternoon. It  wont  hurt  them  ;  and  it  will  be 
a  great  blessing  to  us.  Don't  you  think  we 
might  steal  out  upon  the  lawn  through  this 
open  window  ?  There  is  a  beautiful  green- 
house ;  let  me  show  it  to  you,  while  the  war 
is  still  raging  over  the  Toundation  of  the  wash- 
house." 

"  The  phrase  '  ruins,'  my  dear  doctor," 
said  the  old  banker,  with  a  smile  of  infinite 
superiority,  "  is  a  very  vague  one.  In  this 
case  it  was,  in  all  probability,  used  by  the 
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writer  whom  you  cite, — and  who  is  perfectly 
well  known  to  me,  though  I  have  not  much 
opinion  of  the  reliability  of  his  work,— ^to  ex- 
press the  condition  of  the  roof."  Here  the 
old  gentleman  took  a  pinch  of  snuflT,  and 
looked  round  on  the  bystanders  with  an  air 
which  seemed  to  call  their  attention  to  the 
fact  of  his  having  utterly  demolished  his  op- 
ponent. "But  with  regard  to  the  walls," 
he  continued,  "  I  think — I  do  think,  that  the 
evidence  of  your  own  senses,  my  dear  doctor, 
would  be  sufficient  to  convince  you  that  they 
are  of  the  same  date  as  the  foundations  on 
which  they  rest.  If  our  kind  host  will  per- 
mit us  to  institute  an  examination  on  the 
spot  "— 

"  Oh,  by  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Merriton  ; 
"  the  entire  house  is  at  your  disposition. 
If  you  will  step  this  way" — 

And  the  combatants  accordingly  followed 
him  to  the  back  part  of  the  house,  which 
stood  very  close  to  the  cliff  which  has  been 
described,  and  occupied  the  site  of  the  re- 
fectory and  adjoining  buildings — buttery, 
hatches,  and  so  forth — of  the  old  monastery. 
But  it  may  be  feared  that  when  they  reached 
the  battle-ground  itself,  a  great  portion  of  j 
the  interest  of  the  fight  was  lost.  Were 
there  ever  knights  who  would  not  have  taken 
their  lances  from  their  rests,  and  ceased  pok>-  : 
ing  each  other,  if  all  the  spectators  liad  re- 
tired from  the  lists?  And  unhappily  not  a 
single  soul  of  those  assembled  in  the  draw-  , 
ing-room  at  the  Friary  cared  sufficiently  to  ! 
know  when  the  wash-house  was  built  to  fol- 
low the  cambatants.  There  was  still  Mr. 
Merriton  for  umpire,  and  the  dispute  had, 
therefore,  to  be  carried  on  ;  but  it  is  permis- 
sible to  suppose  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  presence  the  fight  would  have  languished. 

As  it  was,  the  remaining  members  of  the 
party,  who  were  left  in  the  drawing-room, —  ; 
Lady  Farnleigh,  ^liss  Merriton,  Lady  Sem- 
pronia,  Kate,  Mr.  Mat  and  Captain  Elling- 
ham, — were  left  to  their  own  devices  by  the 
— it  is  to  be  feared,  not  unwelcome — diver- 
sion, i 

"  We  must  not  regret.  Miss  Merriton,"  i 
said  Lady  Farnleigh,  "  that  the  great  quee-  ' 
tion  of  the  antiquity  of  your  wash-house, ' 
which  seems  so  doubtful,  should  be  finally  I 
set  at  rest,  as  it  no  doubt  will  now  be  ;  al-  J 
though  we  are  deprived,  in  consequence  of  } 
the  difficulty,  of  the  benefit  of  the  doctor's  ' 
guidance.    I  propose  that  we  put  the  time  to 
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profit  by  investigating,  as  best  we  may  by  the 
light    of   nature,   that    charming    fragment 
\  of  the  old  cloister  that  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  your  lovely  flower-garden." 
I      "  That  is  the  only  bit  of  the  antiquities  of 
the  Friary  that  I  care  about,"  said  Mr.  Mat ; 
"  and  I  do  think  that  flower-garden  is   the 
I  prettiest  spot  in  all  Sillshire." 
j      "  Don't  you  think  we  may  venture,  Miss 
j  Merriton,  to  conduct  our  own  researches  in 
J  the   flower-garden    without   inquiring  what 
Pringle  and  Battledore  have  written  upon 
!  the  subject?"  said  Lady  Farnleigh. 

"If  Lady  Sempronia  feels  equal  to  stroll- 
\  ing  so  far,"  said  Mifs  Merriton,  turning  to 
j  that  plaintive  lady,  by  whose  side  she  was 
sitting  on  a  sofa,  listening  with  admirable 
;  patience  and  sympathy  to  the  tale  of  her  va- 
;  rious  trials. 

I  "  I  am  afraid,"  said  Lady  Sempronia, 
j  whose  mind  was  full  of  the  impending  dan- 
ger that  the  doctor  might  be  stimulated  into 
composing  a  monograph  on  the  date  of  the 
Friary  wash-house,  "  I  am  afraid  that  I  must 
not  venture  out  in  the  sun.  It  is  very  pow- 
erful at  this  hour.  But  pray  do  not  let  me 
detain  you,  Miss  Merriton." 

"  But  perhaps  Lady  Farnleigh,  who  is 
doubtless  far  more  competent  to  act  as  guide 
than  I  am,  will  excuse  me.  If  she  would 
kindly  undertake  the  office  of  cicerone  I  should 
prefer  remaining  indoors  myself,"  said  Miss 
Merriton. 

"Oh!  I  am  thoroughly  competent,  I  as- 
sure you,"  rejoined  Lady  Farnleigh.  "  If  I 
have  only  your  permission,  I  undertake  to 
do  the  honors  of  the  gardens  on  ne  pent 
mieux.''^ 

So  Lady  Farnleigh,  Kate,  Mr.  Mat  and  ,..,_^ 
Captain  EUingham,  walked  out  into  the  gar- 
den by  the  same  window  through  which  Mar- 
garet and  Frederick  Falconer  had  passed. 
The  latter  had,  however,  gone  into  the  con- 
servatory, which  occupied  the  space  of  some 
forty  feet  between  the  house  and  the  frag- 
ment of  the  ancient  cloister  to  which  Lady 
Farnleigh  had  alluded. 

The  flower-garden  in  question  was  worth  a 
visit ;  and  none  the  less  so  that  the  place  was 
well  known  to  all  the  parti e  carree  who  now 
entered  it,  except  Captain  EUingham.  It  is 
indeed  as  lovely  a  spot  as  the  imagination 
can  well  conceive.  Completely  shut  in  on 
the  Silverton  side  by  the  lofty  jutting  lime- 
stone cliff,  close  round  the  base  of  which  the 
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water  ran  in  a  deeper  and  swifter  stream 
than  in  any  other  part  of  its  course,  it  was 
enclosed  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  front  of 
the  house  by  the  river,  the  opposite  bank  of 
which  was  fringed  with  a  luxuriant  planta- 
tion of  rhododendrons  all  the  way  from  the 
private  bridge  leading  to  the  village,  to  the 
spot  where  it  disappeared  round  the  cliff, 
Over  the  top  of  this  flourishing  plantation 
the  spire  of  Weston  church  was  visible  and 
behind  it  the  higher  and  more  distant  parts 
of  the  broken  open  ground,  with  its  patches  of 
broom,  which  intervened  between  the  valley 
of  the  Sill  and  the  woods  belonging  to  the 
Chase,  and  behind  them  again  an  horizon 
formed  by  the  lofty  summit  of  Lindisfarn 
brow. 

On  the  opposite  side  to  the  river,  the 
flower-garden  Avas  shut  in  by  the  house,  by 
the  conservatory, — one  end  of  which  abutted 
on  it, — and  by  the  old  fragment  of  cloister, 
consisting  of  three  arches,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  t)ie  back  wall  of  the  cloister,  which 
had,  however,  been  restored  and  completed 
by  masonry  of  recent  construction,  and  on 
which  the  other  end  of  the  conservatory 
rested.  The  three  isolated  arches  of  crumb- 
ling gray  stone,  standing  thus  on  the  exqui- 
sitely kept  sward  of  the  lawn,  and  serving  as 
a  support  for  a  variety  of  flowering  creepers, 
were  the  pride  and  beauty  of  the  garden. 
They  stood  at  right  angles,  as  will  be  under- 
stood, if  I  have  succeeded  in  rendering  the 
above  account  of  the  locality  intelligible,  to 
that  face  of  the  cliff  which  shut  in  the  gar- 
den ;  and  which,  itself  richly  clothed  with  a 
wilder  and  more  exuberant  growth  of  coarser 
creeping  plants,  was  so  beautiful  an  object 
as  to  make  it  questionable  whether  man's 
handiwork  or  nature's  had  contributed  most 
to  the  ornament  of  the  little  paradise  encir- 
cled by  them  both.  The  remaining  side  of 
the  enclosed  space — that  looking  toward  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Sill  and  the  pasture 
ground  on  its  banks,  which  was  once  the 
home  farm  of  the  monastery,  and  now  the 
park  attached  to  the  modern  residence — was 
only  partially  shut  in  by  plantations,  of 
horse-chestnut  and  birch  chiefly,  so  as  to 
leave  peeps  of  the  distant  view  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

"  I  do  think  Mr.  Mat  is  right,"  said  Kate, 
as  they  all  four  stood  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  three  old  arches,  which  were  probably  in- 
debted for  their  preservation,  bo  many  years 
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after  the  destruction  of  their  fellows,  to  t 
support  and  protection  derived  from  the  cli 
against  which  the  last  of  them  rested, 
do  think  this  is  the  prettiest  spot  altogeth 
that  I  ever  saw." 

"  It  really  is  a  most  perfect  thing  in  i 
way,"  said  Captain  JEUinghara,  who,  to  te 
the  truth,  though  nobody  but  Lady  Farnleigi 
had  observed  it,  had  been  in  not  the  best  o 
all  possible  humors  since  they  had  arrived 
the  Friary  ;  for,  instead  of  attending  to  th 
doctor's  exordium  as  he  ought  to  have  done, 
he  had  been  watching  Margaret — that"  mosfli 
beautiful  creature  he  had  ever  seen  in  hi^ 
life  " — and  all  her  ways  and  works,  and  he 
did  not  like  what  he  had  seen.     He  was  no 
pleased  with   the  incident  arising  from  th 
tardiness  of  their  arrival.     Not  that   he   i 
the  least  blamed  Margaret  for  the  delay  o 
the  balf-hour  employed  in  the  trying-on  of 
three  dresses  ;  for  he  agreed  with  Falconer  i 
thinking,  though  he  had  not  said  it,  that  tli 
result  produced  was  well  worth  the  time  em^ 
ployed  to  realize  it.     But  he  had  not  beei 
pleased  with  her  allowing  the  blame  to  be  cast" 
on  her  sister,  and  still  less  with  a  certain  ex- 
pression of  face  which  he  had  noted  wheM 
Mr.  Mat  had  so  brutally  betrayed  her  secret. 
Then  again,  though  he  had  much   admired 
the  exquisite  little  hand,  so  skilfully  laid  ou 
(literally)  for  admiration  on  the  doctor's 
pographical  plan,  he  had  most  ungratefull 
felt  annoyed  at  her  for  the  manner  of  the  ex- 
hibition of  it.     And  it  cannot  perhaps  be  sa 
that  he  was  altogether  unreasonable  in  wit 
holding  his  entire  approbation  in  either  case 
But  he  was  far  more  displeased  at   certai: 
other  things  that  had  fallen  within  the  sco 
of  his  observation,  with  which  he  really  h 
no  right  to  find  fault.    He  had  noted  all  the' 
little  by-play  and  whispering  with  Falconer, 
and  had  judged  it  from  a  stand-point  of  moral 
criticism  which  his  judgment  would  hardly 
haye  placed  itself  on,  if  he  had  been  himself 
the  culprit  in   Falconer's   place.      He  had^ 
marked  also  her  escape  out  of  the  window, 
followed  by  him  ;  and  it  sufficed  to  bring  hie 
indignation  and  his  ill-humor  to  its  climax. 
And  although  the  sins  she  had  been  guilty  of 
would  only  have  confirmed  him  in  the  opin- 
ion that  she  certainly  was  one  of  thesweetert 
creatures  on  earth,  if  he  instead  of  another 
had  been  the  accomplice  of  them,  as  it  was, 
he  began  to  ask  himself  whether  Lady  Fam- 
leigh  had  not  been  right,  when  she  calk4. 
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hiin  a  goose  in  the  carriage  as  they  were  re- 
turning from  the  Chase. 

The  honorable  Captain  Ellingham,  though 
doubtless,  as  Fred  Falconer  had  said,  a  very 
meritorious  officer,  was,  it  is  very  clear,  a 
quite  exceptionably  unreasonable  man  when 
the  question  was  one,  not  of  haulyarde  and 
marling-spikes,  but  of  pretty  girls. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  "  NOSEY  8T0XE." 

Captain  Ellingham's  ill-temper  was  be- 
ginning to  give  way  before  the  influences  of 
the  charming  scene  around  him,  and  the 
thoroughly  good-tempered,  joyous,  and  open- 
hearted  enjoyment  of  it  by  his  companions  ; 
and  he  was  gradually  coming  round  more  and 
more  to  the  opinion  that  Lady  Farnleigh  had 
expressed  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Lindisfarn 
lasses,  and  as  to  his  appreciation  of  them, 
when  a  circumstance  occurred,  which,  though 
it  suddenly  changed  the  immediate  current  of 
all  his  thoughts,  yet  eventually  operated  to 
complete  Captain  Ellingham's  conversion  to 
hie  old  friend's  opinion. 

The   face  of  Weston  Rock,    as  the  cliff 
which  has  been  so  frequently  mentioned  was 
called  by  the    educated  classes — though  the 
30un try-people  generally   nicknamed  it  the 
•' Nosey  Stone,"  from  the  manner  in  which 
t  stood  out  from  the  hillside  behind  it — the 
"ace  of  Weston  Rock,  which  looks  toward 
i'^ilverton,  is,  though  very  steep,   not  alto- 
;ether  precipitous.      The   most    prominent 
)art  of  it, — the  ridge  of  the  nose,  as  it  were, 
\  —which  is  washed  at  its  base  by  the  river, 
s  for  more  than  half  of  the  height  from  the 
^•ater  a   naked  and  absolutely  precipitous 
ock.     The  upper  portion  of  this  side  of  the 
liff  above  this  naked  wall  of  rock  is  very  little 
3es  steep ;  but  it  is  covered  with  a  growth 
f  creeping  plants,  which  do  not,  however, 
afficiently  lessen  its  precipitous  character  to 
nder  it  possible  for  any  human  foot  to  traverse 
.     On  the  other  face  of  the  cliff,  that  which 
overhangs  and  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Fri- 
ry  gardens,  the  lower  portion  of  the  height 
I  nearly  as  steep  as  that  which  overhangs 
le  river  ;  but  it  is  not,  like  that,  utterly  de- 
aid  of  inequalities  on  the  surface  and  ledges, 
''hich  in  some  degree  break  the  face  of  it. 
he  upper  portion  on  this  side  is  not  so  en- 
rrdy  precipitous  ;  it  is  covered  not  only  with 
{profusion  of  creeping  plants,  the  long  trail- 
^  branches  of  which  hang  down  over  the 
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lower  part,  but  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  surface  with  patches  and  tufts  of  rank, 
coarse  grass  and  herbage.  So  that  it  is  pos- 
sible on  that  side  to  descend  from  the  top  by  the 
aid  of  the  partial  foothold ,  and  the  vigorous  veg- 
etation of  the  creepers.  Nevertheless,  consid- 
ering that  any  one  attempting  such  a  feat 
has  some  seventy  or  eighty  feet  of  utterly 
unclimbable  precipice  beneath  him,  the  edge 
of  which  he  is  approaching  as  he  descends, 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  crumbling  of 
a  tuft  of  couch-grass,  or  the  breaking  of  a 
twig,  may  accelerate  his  approach  to  its  edge 
in  such  sort  as  to  hurry  him  over  it,  the  de- 
scent of  the  Nosey  Stone,  even  on  this  its 
least  terrible  side,  is  an  undertaking  in  which 
one  would  not  wish  unnecessarily  to  engage. 

The  little  party  standing  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  old  cloister  arches,  and  conse- 
quently within  a  few  feet  of  that  face  of  the 
cliff  which  has  been  last  mentioned ,  were  speak- 
ing, as  everybody  always  does  speak  in  such 
cases,  of  the  exceeding  knowingncss  exhib- 
ited by  the  monks  in  the  choice  of  their  situa- 
tions,— how  sure  they  always  \<'ere  to  select 
the  choice  bits  of  all  the  country-side  for  their 
homesteads,  and  how  perfectly  well  they  un- 
derstood all  the  points  that  go  toward  mak- 
ing any  spot  specially  eligible  for  a  habita- 
tion,— when  suddenly  they  were  startled  by  a 
rustle,  a  rush  among  the  brushwood  on  the 
face  of  the  cliff  above  their  heads,  and  in  the 
next  moment  the  fall  of  a  heavy  substance 
with  a  dead  sounding  thud  on  the  turf  of  the 
lawn  at  their  feet.  It  was  a  young  lamb ; 
and  it  lay  on  its  side,  giving  only  one  or  two 
convulsive  movements  with  its  hind  legs — 
for  the  fall  had  killed  it. 

"  Poor  little  thing!  "  said  Kate,  running 
forward,  and  stooping  over  it  to  see  if  it  was 
indeed  dead  ;  "  it  must  have  strayed  from  the 
mother  in  the  field  above.  I  think  it  is  dead  ; 
look,  Mr.  Mat,  see  if  the  fall  has  quite  killed 
it." 

*'  Killed  it,  sure  enough,"  said  Mr.  Mat ; 
'*  lambs  don't  fall  as  cats  do !  " 

"  It  is  well  for  it,  poor  little  beast,  that  it 
is  killed,"  said  Captain  Ellingham,  '«  for  of 
course  its  bones  must  be  broken." 

Just  then  Margaret  and  Falconer  emerged 
from  the  conservatory,  where  they  also  had 
heard  and  been  startled  by  the  noise  of  tlie 
fall.  They  came  forward  toward  the  spot 
where  the  others  were  gathered  round  the  body 
of  the  unlucky  little  animal,  with  an  eagerness 
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of  inquiry  as  to  what  the  matter  was,  and 
what  had  happened,  which  had  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  being  in  a  certain  measure 
prompted  by  a  feeling  of  the  desirability  of 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  party  away 
from  their  own  simultaneous  re-appearance, 
after  their  period  of  retirement. 

"  Good  gracious!  "  cried  Margaret,  when 
the  nature  of  the  accident  had  been  ex- 
plained to  her,  "  what  a  mercy  it  is  the  crea- 
ture did  not  tumble  on  any  of  our  heads! 
It  might  have  killed  us  on  the  spot !  " 

But  as  Margaret  uttered  the  words,  mor- 
alizing the  event  after  her  own  fashion.  Cap- 
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it !  Why,  the  poor  child  may  be  zearching 
for  the  lamb  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  come 
to  vail  over  in  the  zarn^  manner,  he  might !  " 

"  I  believe,"  said  Captain  Ellingham,  who 
had  been  attentively  listening,  "that  the 
voice  n»ust  be  on  the  face  of  the  cliff;  I  do 
not  think  we  could  hear  it  as  we  do,  if  it  was 
from  anybody  on  the  top.  The  sound  would 
be  too  much  impeded  by  the  intervening  mass 
of  the  hill,  which  prevents  a  person  on  t 
top  from  being  visible.'' 

And  as  he  spoke.  Captain  Ellingham  dn 
back   from  the  face  of  the  cliff  toward  the 
bank  of  the  river,  in  order  to  be  able  to  scan 
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tain  Ellingham   suddenly   cried,    "  hush  !  *'    the  whole  surface  of  it  with  his  eye.     If  the 


lifting  his  fingeras  he  spoke ;  "  Hush  !  I 
thought  I  heard  a  voice  up  there !  Yes ! 
there  it  is  again, — a  sob,  as  of  a  child  cry- 
ing. Is  there  any  possibility  that  a  child 
should  be  on  the  face  of  the  cliff?  " 

"  Hardly,"  said  Mr.  !Mat ;  "  more  likely 
the  voice  you  heard  was  from  the  top.  Very 
likely  some  little  shepherd  or  shepherdess, 
who  has  discovered  the  misfortune  that  has 
betided  one  of  the  flock." 

"  God  grant  the  child,  if  it  be  one,  may 
not  come  too  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff!  " 
said  Lady  Farnleigh .  "  It  is  a  dangerous 
place.  And  it  strikes  me  that,  unless  the 
voice  were  quite  at  the  very  edge  of  the  prec- 
ipice, it  could  not  be  heard  here." 

"  So  I  should  say,  too,"  replied  Ellingham. 
"  And  yet  I  can  hear  it  now, — evidently 
the  voice  of  a  child  crying.  Hist!  Do  you 
not  hear  it?  " 

"  There !  Oh,' yes  !  To  be  sure  I  do.  It 
is  a  child  crying." 

"  Yes  !  I  can  hear  it,  too,  now,  very  plainly. 
I  think  it  must  have  come  nearer,"  said  Lady 
Farnleigh . 

'^'  What  can  we  do  to  find  out  where  it  is  ?" 
cried  Kate,  turning  to  Captain  Ellingham, 
who  was  still  bending  his  ear  to  catch  the 
sounds  that  were  at  one  moment  more,  and 
at  another  less,  distinctly  audible. 

"  Do  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  SilUhire 
always  go  into  committee  instantly  on  the 
spot  every  time  a  little  gamin  cries,  to  inves- 
tigate the  cause  of  the  phenomenon?  "  said 
Margaret,  tittering. 

"Yes,  they  </w.'"  cried  Mr.  Mat,  turning 
on  her  fiercely,  and  speaking  in  his  broadest 
Doric;  "yes,  they  du,  Miss  Margy,  when 
'tis  at  the  voot  of  the  Nosey  stoan  they  hear 


cliff  had  been  naked,  it  would  have  been 
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of  creepers,  and  brambles  and 
brushwood  was  in  some  parts  quite  abundant 
enough  to  hide  a  child  or  even  a  man  among 
it.  But  after  carefully  and  earnestly  gazing 
for  a  minute  or  two,  Captain  Ellingham  cried 
out, — 

"  Yes  !  yes !      I  think  I  see  him,  or  he| 
whichever  it  is  !  " 

"  Where,  where?  "  cried   Kate,  runnu 
out  from  under  the  cliff  to  the  place* where 
Ellingham  was  standing,  still  intently  exai 
ining  the  face  of  the  rock. 

"  There  :  a  couple  of  fethom  or  so  abot 
the  line  where  the  vegetation  ends  and  th" 
naked  rock  begins.  Do  you  see  a  largo  patch 
of  yellow  flowers  ?  Lift  your  eyes  in  a  per- 
pendicular line  from  the  spot  where  the  con- 
servatory joins  the  old  arches  of  the  cloisteFj 
till  you  come  to  a  noticeable  clump  of  yellc 
flowers  " — 

"  Yes,  oh,  yes  !  "  cried  Kate,  doing  as  si 
was  bid  ;  "  I  have  them  !  " 

"  Well,  just  above  and  a  little  to  the  rigl: 
of  that  clump  of  flowers,  I  saw  the  bushes 
move,  and  I  am  almost  sure  that  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  dress  !  "  » 

"  But,  good  Heaven!  "  cried  Kate,  ixa^ 
ing  pale,  "  if  there  is  a  child,  or  even  a  man, 
there,  how  are  they  to  get  away?     They 
must  be  in  fearful  danger  I  '.' 

"It  is  a  child's  voice  —  and   I   think 
girl's,"  said  Ellingham. 

"  Good  Heaven  !     What  is  to  be  done? 
asked   Lady  Farnleigh,  looking  in  a  scare 
manner  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  two  gentl< 
men  ; — the  two  ;  for,  though  there  were  thro 
present  on  the  lawn  since  Falconer  had  com 
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out  of  the  conservatory  with  Margaret,  her 
eyes  seemed  to  confine  her  appeal  to  Mr.  Mat 
and  Captain  Eilingham. 

'<  'Tis  a  bad  place  to  get  tu,"  said  Mr. 
Mat.  "  She,  cv  it  is  a  girl,  might  get  tu  the 
top  the  zanie  way  she  got  down ;  though 
perhaps  she  might  vind  it  difficult  to  du  so. 
But  the  woi-st  is,  that  mayhap  she  don't 
know — pretty  zure,  indeed,  she  don't  know — 
that  the  naked  rock  is  ten  or  a  dozen  veet 
below  her.  And  ev  she  goes  on  pushing  and 
moving  among  the  bushes,  she  may  vail  any 
minute.  Ev  she  would  remain  quite  still 
till  we  could  get  to  her  with  ladder  and 
tackle,  we  might  take  her  off  the  cliff  safe 
enough," 

'*  But  how  could  she  ever  have  got  there, 
Mr.  Mat?"  asked  Kate,  in  much  distress; 
*'  do  you  think  she  fell  over  the  edge  of  the 
cliff?'" 

'*  No  !  Depend  upon  it  she  clambered 
down  after  the  lamb  that  we  saw  vail.  It 
is  not  so  very  difficult  to  get  down  by  help 
of  the  bushes,  and  climb  up  again,  ev  you 
know  what  you  are  about,  and  what  sort  of 
} place  it  is.  I've  been  all  over  the  vace  of 
■the  cliff  after  bird's-nests  and  blackberries, 
•  when  I  was  a  boy,  time  and  again.  She  is 
uncommonly  near  the  top  of  the  naked  rock 
though  !  And  if  she  comes  down  any  lower, 
God  help  her!" 

"  Shall  I  try  to  hail  her  ?  We  could  riiake 
her  hear  well  enough  ;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  we  may  not  frighten  her." 

*'  Had   you  not  better  send  a  servant  to 
•:he  village,  and   tell   the  people  to  go  and 
ook  after  the  child?  "  said  Margaret. 

"Tell  ye  what,"  said  M\  Mat,  "  beUer 

jet  me  try  to  speak   to  her.     She'll  under- 

tand  our  Zillshire  speach  better.     I  should 

f»e  less  likely  to  frighten  her  than  you.     If 

'•re  can  only  make   her   keep   herself  quite 

uiet  till  we  can  come  tu  her,  it  will  be  all 

;ight  enough." 

"  Thei'e !     there !     now   I   see   her   plain 
Qough,"  cried  Captain  Eilingham;    "  it  is 

little   girl   sure  enough !    I   see  her  red 
ress." 

"  If  she  don't  bide  still,  it  is  all  up  with 
:-  2r  !      She  moved  a  couple  of  voot  nearer 
•!\  le  top  of  the  bare  rock  then  !  ' ' 
';  "Good  Heaven!"  cried  Lady  Farnleigh  ; 

call  to  her,  Mr.  Mat!    call  to  her,  at  all 

'j^ards !  tell  her  not  to  move  hand  or  foot 


f  jr  her  life  I  I  see  the  poor  little  thing  plain 
enough  ;  Do  you  not  see,  Kate  " — 

And  she  turned,  as  she  spoke,  to  where 
Kate  had  been  standing  on  the  lawn  ;  but 
Kate  was  no  longer  there.  They  had  all 
been  looking  up  eagerly  to  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  and  neither  Eilingham  nor  Mr.  Mat  had 
seen  her  go. 

"  Kate  is  gone  into  the  house,"  said  Mar- 
garet ;  '*  she  ran  oft'  without  saying  a  word. 
No  doubt  she  has  gone  to  tell  the  servants." 

Mr.  Mat,  putting  his  hands  to  his  mouth 
so  as  to  make  them  serve,  as  far  as  might 
be,  the  purpose  of  a  speaking  trumpet,  hal- 
looed to  the  child,  whom  they  could  all  now 
see  perfectly  well,  to  remain  quite  still  ;  to 
take  the  best  hold  she  could  on  the  biorsest 
bushes  near  her,  and  hold  on  without  at- 
tempting to  budge  till  help  could  reach 
her. 

But  while  he  was  callins  to  her — whether 
or  not  it  may  have  been  that  she  was  startled 
by  the  voice  from  underneath  her — she  made 
another  movement,  which  brought  her  two 
or  three  feet  nearer  to  the  limit  of  the 
bushes,  and  to  the  commencement  of  the 
bare  rock — and  certain  destruction. 

Lady  Farnleigh  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
hand,  and  uttered  a  shuddering  cry. 

*'  By  Heaven?  she  will  be  killed- before 
our  eyes!"  cried  Mr.  Mat.  "You  run, 
Falconer !  run  for  your  life  to  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  by  the  path  on  the  other  side — you 
know,  the  path  from  Weston  water-meads 
up  to  Shapton  farm  ; — and. get  down  to  the 
child  by  the  bushes.  You'll  be  faster  than 
me  ;  and  I'll  be  trying  to  get  at  lier  from 
below.     Run  for  dear  life,  lad  !  " 

But  as  he  spoke,  and  while  Lady  Farnleigh 
was  wringing  her  hands  in  distress.  Miss 
Margaret  was  so  overcome  by  her  feelings 
that  she  suddenly  threw  herself  backwards 
into  Frederick  Falconer's  arms,  and  went  off 
incontinently  into  violent  hysterics. 

"It  is  impossible  that  I  can  leave  Miss 
Lindisfarn  in  this  state,"  replied  he,  to  Mr. 
Mat's  appeal  ;  "  impossible,  or  I  would  go 
at  once." 

"  Oh !  don't  leave  me !  for  pity's  sake  don't 
leave  me!  "  shrieked  the  young  lady,  open- 
ing her  fine  eyes  for  a  moment — just  long 
enough  to  shoot  up  into  the  face  which  was 
hanging  over  her  a  glance  which  was  not 
altogether  hysterical  in  its  expression, — ao 
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cording,  at  least,  to  the  strictly  medical  view 
of  such  matters. 

' '  Put  the  lass  down  with  her  back  on  the 
turf!  "  said  Mr.  Mat, — in  extreme  disgust; 
'*  put  the  lass  down  ! — what  hurt  can  she 
take  ? — and  see  if  you  can  help  to  save  this 
poor  child's  life  !  " 

"  Oh  !  don't  leave  me  !  don't  leave  me !  " 
sobbed  Miss  Margaret. 

"  Not  for  all  the  world,"  replied  Freddy, 
in  an  intensely  expressive  whisper,  with  eye 
expression  to  match.  "It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  leave  her,"  he  said  aloud,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Mat ;  "  don't  you  see  that  it  is?  " 

Captain  Ellingham  had  in  the  mean  time 
contrived  to  clamber  to  the  top  of  the  half- 
ruinous  arches,  and  was  seeing  whether  it 
was  possible  for  active  limbs  and  a  sure  eye 
to  scale  the  face  of  the  cliff  by  that  help. 

"  It  is  out  of  the  question,"  cried  Mr.  Mat; 
"I  tell  you  it  is  impossible  !  Wait  while  1 
run  into  the  house  to  see  what  ladders  they 
have." 

"  And  ropes,"  returned  Captain  Ellingham. 
*'  Above  all,  a  good  coil  of  rope." 

"  Where's  Kate?  "  cried  Mr.  Mat,  as  he 
turned  to  run  into  the  house. 

"  I  did  not  see  her  leave  the  lawn  ;  I  sup- 
pose she  went  into  the  house,"  returned  Lady 
Farnleigh.  "  No  doubt  she  went  to  get  as- 
sistance. Since  that  gentleman  does  not 
choose  to  risk  his  precious  limbs  to  save  a 
poor  girl's  life,"  continued  she,  looking  with 
a  curling  lip  to  the  spot  where  Falconer  was 
hanging  over  the  reclining  form  of  Miss  Mar- 
garet, "  you  had  better  get  some  one  of  the 
servants  to  hasten  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  and 
try  to  get  down  to  her.  Ellingham  will  be 
the  man  to  climb  it  from  below,  if  any  hu- 
man being  can." 

"  Do  you  continue  to  encourage  her  to 
hold  on  for  life,  but  to  make  no  attempt 
to  move.  Lady  Farnleigh  ;  I  will  run  and 
see  what  tackle  can  be  got.  You  can  make 
her  hear  you." 

And,  so  saying,  he  and  Mr.  Mat  hurried 
off  together  into  the  house. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  all  the  others  of  the 
party  had  run  out  from  the  house  and  were 
assembled  on  the  lawn.  As  soon  as  ever  Mr. 
Merriton  understood  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  the  desirability  that  some  one  should,  if 
possible,  get  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  at- 
tempt to  descend  thence   to  where  the  child 


was,  he  started  off  to  make  his  way  to  the 
place. 

"  Take  the  gardener  with  you,  Arthur,  to 
show  you  the  path  up  the  cliff,  and  the  spot 
at  the  top  froni  which  you  must  try  the  de- 
scent," said  little  Miss  Merriton,  with  quiet 
presence  of  mind.  "  And  make  him  run 
his  best.     You  can  run  well,  Arthur." 

And  then,  quietly  stepping  into  the  house, 

she   called  all  the  men-servants  and  maids, 

and  set  them  to  work  to  drapr  out  feather-beds 

i  and  mattresses,  and  spread  them  at  the  foot 

I  of  the  cliff. 

"In  case  the  poor  little  thing  should  fall, 
j  it  might  be  the  means  of  saving  her,"  she 
'  said  to  Lady  Farnleigh.     "  I  fear  she  would 
not  fall  sufficiently  clear  of  the  rocks  to  es- 
cape fatal  injury  ;  but  it  is  a  chance  the  more 
in  her  favor." 

While  this  was  being  done.  Captain  Elling- 
ham and  Mr.  Mat  were  busily  engaged  in 
splicing  together  two  long  ladders,  which 
iiad  been  brought  out  on  to  the  lawn* 

"  Can  you  judge  the  height  with  your  eye, 
captain  ?  "  said  Mr.  Mat ;  "  do  you  think  we 
have  length  of  ladder  enough?" 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to-  say.  I  don't  know. 
We  must  try  it.  If  I  can  only  get  to  the  low- 
est bushes,  I'll  answer  for  the  rest." 

"  How  can  you  possibly  take  the  child  off 
the  cliff,  when  it  will  be  as  much  aseveryoa 
can  do  to  hold  your  own  footing  on  it?  "  urged 
Mr.  Mat. 

"  Only  let  me  get  at  her;  and  I'll  answer 
for  the  rest.  I'll  manage  it,  either  upward 
or  back  by  the  ladders.  Now  for  it,  let's  try 
the  length  !  " 

They  raised  the  two  ladders,  tied  together, 
with  some  difficulty,  only  to  find  that  they 
were  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  too  short  for  the 
purpose.  The  lowest  of  the  bushes  grew  at 
least  that  distance  above  the  topmost  rung  of 
the  ladder  ;  and  the  child  was  now  about 
half  as  much,  or  perhaps  rather  more  than 
half  as  much,  as  high  again  above  the  com- 
mencement of  the  growth  of  plants. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Ellingham ; 
"  there  is  but  one  thing  for  it.  We  must 
get  the  ladders  up  and  stand  them  on  the  top 
of  the  old  cloister  wall !  " 

"I  doubt  it,'-'  said  Mr.  Mat;  "I  doubt 
our  raising  the  ladder  there  ;  and  if  you  do 
succeed  in  getting  it  on  end,  it  will  be  no 
joke  attempting  !o  go  up  it." 
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*'  Not  a  bit  of  it,  only  let  us  get  the  lad- 
ders up  !  I'll  go  up  them  safe  enough  !  I'm 
good  at  a  balance,"  returned  Ellingham. 

-'  Well,  we  can  but  try,"  said  Mr.  Mat.  So, 
aided  by  the  servants,  the  two  gentlemen  es- 
sayed, and  by  dint  of  great  exertion,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  ladders  against  the  clilT 
from  the  top  of  the  crumbling  old  wall.  Mr. 
Mat  placed  himself  on  the  arch  at  the  foot  of 
tfie  ladder,  in  order  to  hold  and  steady  it  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  and  strength.  But 
the  task  of  ascending  the  two  ladders,  hasti- 
ly lashed  together,  raised  against  an  uneven 
surface  of  bare  rock,  and  standing  on  the  top 
of  a  rotten  and  crumbling  old  wall,  was  not 
an  agreeable  one  ;  and  all  the  other  individ- 
uals of  the  party  assembled  on  the  lawn 
looked  on  with  breathless  anxiety  while 
Ellingham  was  about  to  attempt  it. 

All  of  them  were  there,  with  the  exception 
of  Frederick  Falconer  and  Miss  Margaret. 
For  after  Fred  had  declared,  in  reply  to  the 
appeal  made  to  him  for  assistance,  that  he 
could  not  leave  Margaret,  and  had  pledged 
iiimself  to  that  young  lady  herself  not  to 
"desert  her,"  finding  it  unpleasant  under 
the  circumstances  to  remain  under  the  obser- 
vation of  the  people  congregated  on  the  lawn, 
■  specially  of  Lady  Farnleigh  and  Mr.  Mat,  he 
bad  half  carried  half  led  the  drooping  and 
still  hj'sterical  girl  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  was  there  administering  such  bodily  and 
mental  consolation  and  comfort  as  her  case 
required. 

Ellingham  was  on  the  wall  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder,  adjusting  a  coil  of  rope  around 
his  shoulders  and  neck  in  -such  a  manner  as 
to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  his  free- 
dom of  action,  and  was  on  the  point  of  start- 
ing on  his  perilous  enterprise,  when  the  at- 
tention of  those  on  the  lawn  was  drawn  to  a 
movement  among  the  bushes  and  brambles  at 
the  top  of  the  cliff,  just  above  the  spot  where 
the  child  was  still  clinging  for-  dear  life  to 
the  shrubs  and  crumbling  soil,  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  commencement  of  the  wholly 
naked  part  of  the  cliff.  In  the  nest  minute 
it  was  evident  to  all  of  them  that  it  was  Kate 
Lindisfarn,  who  was  about  to  attempt  descend- 
ng  the  cliff  to  the  child  by  the  same  path  by 
.vliich  the  latter  had  reached  her  present  po- 
-ition  of  danger ;  who  was  attempting  it 
rather  ;  for,  without  any  hesitation  or  pause, 
:he  began  descending  among  the  bushes. 

Yes,  it  was  Kate  sure  enough  j    Her  light- 
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blue  silk  dress  was  distinguishable  enough, 
and  was  unmistakable. 

"No,  no!  Back,  go  back^  "  screamed 
Lady  Farnleigh  with  the  utmost  power  of 
her  voice,  and  striving  to  enforce  her  words 
by  waving  signals  with  her  hands.  But  Kate 
paid  no  attention  to  the  warning,  if  she  heard 
or  observed  it. 

"  0  God !  she  will  be  killed  !  she  will  be 
killed  !  "  screamed  Lady  Farnleigh,  in  an  ag- 
ony of  distress. 

"  Let  her  try  it,  God  bless  her!  "  cried 
Mr.  Mat  from  the  cloister  wall,  with  much 
emotion  ;  "  Kate  has  a  sure  foot  and  a  steady 
eye.     She  is  Sillshire,  Kate  is !  " 

"  "Wait  till  I  can  join  you,  Miss  Lindisfarn ! 
Wait  a  moment!"  shouted  Captain  Elling- 
ham, as  loud  as  he  could.  "  Tell  her,"  he 
added  to  those  below,  "  for  God's  sake,  to 
wait  a  minute  till  I  can  get  to  her !  "  and  he 
hastened  up  the  ladder. 

Kate,  however,  either  did  not  hear  or  did 
not  pay  any  attention  to  any  of  the  entreaties 
or  warnings  or  advice  screamed  out  to  her, 
but  continued  her  way  down  the  cliff  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  spot  where  the  little  girl 
was  clinging. 

It  thus  became  a  sort  of  race  which  would 
reach  the  child  first ;  and  as  Ellingham  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder,  and  Kate  descending  the 
cliff,  neared  one  another,  they  came  within 
easy  speaking  distance  of  each  other  and  of 
the  object  of  their  exertions. 

The  last  step  from  the  ladder  to  the  face  of 
the  cliff  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  to 
make — was  indeed  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
jump  from  the  ladder  into  a  bush,  with  the 
necessity  of  instantly  on  reaching  it  taking 
means  with  both  hands  and  feet  for  retaininsr 
a  position  on  the  face  of  the  cliff.  None  but 
a  man  of  tried  nerve,  and  sure  of  himself  and 
of  the  perfection  of  the  service  he  might  ex- 
pect at  need  from  all  his  limbs,  would  have 
dreamed  of  attempting  it.  By  none  what- 
soever could  it  be  done  without  extreme  dan- 
ger. Kate  had  reached  the  spot  where  the 
child  was,  and  had  already  clutched  her  arm 
with  one  hand  while  she  held  on  to  a  bush 
above  her  with  the  other,  before  Ellingham 
had  made  this  desperate  jump ;  and  she  called 
to  him  not  to  attempt  it. 

"  Don't  risk  it,  Captain  Ellingham,  there 
is  no  need  !  I  can  get  back  with  her  to  the 
top  very  well.  It  is  all  easy,  after  this  first 
bit  is  passed.    Go  down  the  ladder,  for  Heav- 
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en's  sake !  and  send  somebody  round  to  meet 
me  at  the  top  of  the  cliff." 

"  No,  no  !  I  can  jump  it !  I  can't  let  you 
risk  clambering  to  the  top  without  help.  It 
is  one  thing  to  make  your  own  way,  and  quite 
another  to  drag  another  person  with  you. 
Here  goes  !  ' ' — 

"  Oh,  don't  do  it !  "  shrieked  Kate,  hiding 
her  eyes  with  her  hand.  But  in  the  next 
instant  the  spring  had  been  made,  and  he  was 
standing  clinging  to  the  bushes  in  compara- 
tive safety  by  her  side.  A  shout  from  those 
on  the  lawn  below,  and  a  special  hurrah  from 
Mr.  Mat,  showed  the  interest  with  which  El- 
lingham's  progress  had  been  watched.  His 
success,  moreover,  besides  securing  his  own 
safety,  was  a  tolerably  sufficient  guarantee 
for  that  of  Kate,  and  the  child  whose  danger 
had  caused  so  much  trouble  and  distress ; 
for  it  was  pretty  clear  that  the  man  who  had 
accomplished  the  feat  of  activity  that  they 
had  just  witnessed,  would  not  fail  in  the  far 
easier  task  of  assisting  his  two  charges  to  the 
summit  in  safety. 

And  then,  with  very  few  words  between 
them,  save  such  as  were  needed  for  directing 
them  to  place  a  foot  here,  and  grasp  a  twig 
there,  and  one  or  two  little  attempts  on 
Kate's  part  at  protesting  against  Ellingham's 
determination  to  place  himself,  as  they  strug- 
gled upward,  between  them  and  the  preci- 
pice, so  that  he  might  have  a  chance  of  re- 
pairing the  mishap  of  a  slip  of  the  foot,  or  the 
failure  of  a  hand  grasp,  the  three  of  them 
reached  the  top  in  safety. 

Then,  indeed,  there  were  words  to  be  said. 
There  was  the  frightened  child  to  be  interro- 
gated in  the  first  place.  It  appeared  that 
the  case  was  exactly  as  Mr.  Mat  had  guessed 
it.  The  pet  lamb  had  straggled  over  the 
brow,  gradually  finding  its  way  down  the 
steep  among  the  herbage  ;  and  the  child  had 
wandered  after  it,  almost  equally  unconscious 
of  the  danger  she  was  approaching,  till  the 
increasing  steepness  of  the  slope,  and  the 
crumbling  of  the  soil  under  her  feet,  and  the 
impossibility  of  retracing  her  steps,  revealed 
it  to  her. 

A  few  minutes  after  they  had  reached  the 
top,  Mr.  Merriton,  breathless,  and  the  gar- 
dener came  up.  The  former  threw  himself 
down  on  the  ground  as  soon  as  he  saw  them  ; 
it  was  very  evident  that  he  had  done  his  ut- 
most to  reach  the  spot  in  time. 

"Oh,  Miss  Lindisfam  !  What  a  relief  it  is 
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to  see  you  in  safety  !  Captain  Ellingham,  I 
congratulate  you  ;  but  I  cannot  help  envying 
you  your  good  fortune !  "  he  panted  out. 

And  then  they  returned  at  their  leisure  to 
the  Friary,  taking  the  little  girl  with  them 
as  their  prize  and  proof  of  their  prowess. 

And  Kate  admitted,  in  going  down  the 
steep  path  on  the  Silverton  side  of  the  cliff 
to  the  water-meadows,  that  an  arm  would  be 
acceptable  to  her  ;  and  the  path  was  difficult 
enough  to  make  her  sensible  that  she  had  a 
very  firm  one  supporting  her,  as  they  returned 
to  the  friends  who  were  so  anxiously  await- 
ing them. 

it  is  not  necessary  to  set  forth  in  detail  how, 
during  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  the  adventure 
of  the  Cliff  pushed  the  projected  antiquarian 
investigations  aside,  somewhat  to  the  disgust 
of  the  two  seniors  of  the  party, — how  Kate 
and  Captain  Ellingham  were  (to  speak  in 
Twelfth-night  phraseology)  king  and  queen 
of  the  evening, — or  how  Margaret  and  Fred 
Falconer  discreetly  kept  themselves  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  background,  sufficiently 
consoled  for  that  position  by  the  fact  of  occu- 
pying it  together. 

It  will  be  enough  to  state  that,  though  Mr. 
Frederick  was  exceedingly  well  pleased  to 
have  made  such  progress,  and  so  coupled 
himself  with  the  Lindisfam  co-heiress  as  to 
make  him  feel  tolerably  sure  in  his  enter- 
prise, and  though  he  was  genuinely  and  hon 
estly  much  attracted  by  tlie  beauty  which, 
during  the  little  comedy  of  the  afternoon, 
Margaret  had  submitted  to  his  attention  un 
der  a  variety  of  interesting  circumstances  and 
combinations, — nevertheless,  he  was  very  sen 
sible  of  the  cost  at  which  he  had  bought  thia 
success  as  regarded  the  heiress  ;  and  he  waa 
not  pleased  with  Jicr  for  having  been  the 
cause  of  his  making  but  a  sorry  figure  before 
the  rest  of  the  assembled  party. 

Might  not  he  also,  just  as  easily  as  Merri- 
ton, have  run  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  and  played 
a  creditable  part,  without  troubling  himself 
with  the  danger  of  descending  it? 

As  for  Captain*  Ellingham,  it  may  be  said 
that,  before  leaving  the  Friary,  he  had  be- 
come entirely  convinced  that  he  was.  or 
rather,  had  been,  the  goose  which  Lady  Farn- 
leigh  had  called  him,  and  was  very  earnestly 
purposed  to  be  so  no  more. 

Kate  for  her  part  was  somewhat  silent  and 
thoughtful  as  she  returned  in  the  carriage  to 
the  Chase  ;  and  part  of  her  thoughts  were 
that  her  godmamma  had  been  well  within 
the  mark  when  she  had  characterized  the  Sil- 
verton arbiter  elegantiarum  in  a  word  of  four 
letters.  She  began  to  fear  indeed  that  it 
would  need  six  ;  and  one  of  them  a  double-u 
to  do  it  rightly. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
JEAMES  IN  EXCELSIS. 
All  people  who  are  condemned  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  lives  to  follow  day  after 
day  a  peculiar  and  narrow  occupation,  who 
are  thrown  inevitably  into  a  clique  or  set  of 
their  own,  and  yet  have  some  special  apti- 
tude or  gift  which  makes  them  what  they 
are  and  gives  them  a  standing  and-  distinc- 
tion, are  sure  to  form  an  ideal,  and  in  some 
vague  way  to  dream  of  what  they  and  their 
fellows  might  be.  Just  as  the  savages  pic- 
ture a  heaven  where  they  will  hunt  and  kill 
and  ride,  and  desire  to  have  their  horses  and 
spears  buried  with  them,  so  people  in  civil- 
ized life  have  a  dream  of  perfection  in  which 
they  represent  themselves,  through  the  medi- 
um of  an  airy  impersonation  of  their  own 
peculiar  excellence,  as  rising  to  the  vision  of 
a  greatness  that  seems  to  belong  to  them  and 
yet  satisfies  their  highest  aspirations.  Even 
Jeames,  we  may  suppose,  has  a  vague  notion 
of  some  arch-valet, — some  being  who  is  the 
Satan  of  flunkeys,  and  carries  all  the  fine 
qualities  of  Jeames  to  their  highest  and  ab- 
solute point  of  excellence.  The  flunkey 
world  may  be  glad  to  learn  that  this  singu- 
lar being  actually  exists.  There  is  a  person, 
or  gentleman,  or  whatever  he  ought  to  be 
called,  who  lives  at  Paris,  and  seems  to  us 
to  be  all  that  Jeames  in  his  wildest  dreams 
could  imagine.  That  man  and  his  calling 
are  a  real  study,  and  the  French  deserve  all 
the  credit  of  having  invented  him.  His  vo- 
cation is  this, — he  is  to  be  found  at  a  great 
dressmaker's,  and  his  duty  is  to  look  at  the 
ladies  when  they  try  their  things  on,  and 
give  them  tlie  benefit  of  a  masculine  taste. 
He  is  a  man  who  can  tell  them  what  men  are 
likely  to  think  of  them,  and  they  can  thus 
rehearse  the  impressions  their  bonnets  and 
dresrics  will  make  on  their  lovers  or  their 
husbands.  They  had  long  ago  arrived  at  the 
art  of  dazzling,  irritating,  or  satisfying  their 
female  friends,  and  they  knew  that  when 
they  were  nicely  dressed  they  were  more 
charming  to  their  male  friends.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  those  later  days  to  have  a  mas- 
culine world  critical  of  the  details  of  wom- 
en's costume,  and  a  machinery  by  which 
women  can  avert  criticism  by  anticipating  it. 
The  gifted  beins  can  tell  them  what  men  will 
think  impressive,  enchanting,  or  a  failure, 
what  will  be  overlooked,  however  excellent 
it  may  be,  what  colors  will   best  secure  at- 


tention, and  what  arrangement  is  likely  to 
produce  the  most  tender  emotions.  A  lady 
comes  before  him  with  a  new  bonnet ;  he 
looks  at  her  steadily,  and  then  reveals  to  her 
all  the  secrets  of  that  great  mind  of  male 
observers  at  the  contents  of  which  she  has 
hitherto  only  dimly  guessed.  Perhaps  civil- 
ized life,  with  all  its  wonderful  alteration  of 
the  position  which  in  ruder  times  the  two 
sexes  occupied  to  each  other,  never  produced 
anything  much  more  wonderful  than  this 
glorified  Jeames  •  standing  opposite  '  a  fine 
lady,  and  letting  her  know  what  the  gentle- 
men of  her  circle  will  think  of  her  new 
clothes. 

The  utmost  propriety,  however,  is  ob- 
served. The  chiefs  of  the  establishment  give 
the  most  positive  assurances  to  all  their  cus- 
tomers that  the  gifted  being  is  warranted  not 
to  touch.  He  hovers  about  the  fine  ladies, 
and  the  emanations  of  his  genius  flow  from 
his  soul  for  their  benefit ;  but  he  never  puts 
his  hands  upon  them.  It  is  all  a  mere  record 
of  feeling.  He  reveals  to  them  that  such  or 
such  a  bonnet,  taken  in  connection  with 
such  or  such  a  dress,  when  viewed  at  a  given 
distance,  awakens  a  particular  set  of  emo- 
tions in  the  minds  of  men.  They  look  into 
him  as  into  a  glass,  and  they  see  there  them- 
selves reflected,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  men 
think  they  look.  When  this  has  been  done 
in  a  satisfactory  way,  and  the  lady  knows 
that  she  will  please  where  she  wishes  to 
please  most,  the  gifted  being's  sterner  duty 
is  done,  and  he  quits  business  for  pleasure. 
It  is  now  his  delightful  duty  to  do  the  hon- 
ors of  alight  lunch,  and  to  offer  cake  and 
wine  to  the  lady  whom  he  has  criticised.  Nor 
is  there  any  false  modesty  to  hinder  her  free 
acceptance ;  for  he  is  a  man  who  has  been  ex- 
pressly engaged  to  stare  at  her,  and  to  whose 
judicious  staring  she  holds  herself  to  be 
greatly  indebted.  All  other  forms  in  which 
Jeames  appears  sink  into  insignificance  by 
the  side  of  this  princely  flunkey.  And  the 
tribunals  of  his  country  show  what  they  think 
of  him,  and  a  halo  of  glory  is  thrown  over 
his  position,  even  by  the  law  itself.  A  French 
journalist  not  long  ago  took  upon  himself  to 
make  some  critical  observations  on  the  nature 
and  functions  of  this  milliner's  showman. 
He  remarked  that,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  this 
splendid  functionary  and  his  luncheons  could 
not  be  got  for  nothing,  and  that,  as  a  matter 
of  plain  prosaic  fact,  the  husbands  ultimately 
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paid  for  him.  This  was  not  to  be  endured. 
Jeames  was  not  to  have  the  gilding  etripped 
off  him  in  this  way.  He  brought  an  action 
against  the  rash  libeller,  and  actually  ob- 
tained a  decision  in  his  favor,  and  the  legal 
authorities  held  that  it  was  a  calumny  to  say 
that  he  cost  anything.  The  dresses  sold  at 
the  establishment  were  not  a  bit  dearer,  ac- 
cording to  this  judgment,  because  the  Sajtan 
of  flunkeys  was  hired  to  comment  on  them. 
He  was  a  pure  heaven  given  extra,  beaming 
on  the  ladies,  guiding,  fascinating,  and  feed- 
ing them,  without  any  one  having  a  right  to 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  he  was  paid  for. 
Surely,  this  is  a  position  to  which  our  own 
native  Jeames  never  aspired,  but  which,  if  he 
will  reflect  on  it,  will  satisfy  his  utmost  as- 
pirations. To  be  always  in  attendance  on 
the  grandest  and  smartest  ladicbi,  to  be  en- 
gaged to  stare  at  them,  to  be  expressly  re- 
tained to  make  remarks  on  them,  to  compli- 
ment them  and  flatter  them,  to  reveal  to  them 
the  future  sentiments  of  lovers  and  husbands, 
to  see  them  looking  their  best  before  any 
other  male  eye  has  enjo3'ed  the  spectacle, 
and  then  to  be  protected  by  the  laws  of  the 
land  from  havino;  it  said  that  all  this  mas- 
nificeut  smirking  must  somehow  be  paid  for, 
is  surely  a  lot  as  much  beyond  the  dreams  of 
the  Bath  Swarry  as  the  houris  of  a  Mahom- 
etan's paradise  are  beyond  the  women  he 
can  find  in  his  native  town. 

This  arch  flunkey  embodies  very  neatly 
many  of  the  ultimate  consequences  to  which 
civilization  is  leading  us.  In  the  old  days  of 
French  society,  some  one  is  said  to  have  asked 
a  lady  whether  she  did  not  feel  shy  at  having 
her  breakfast  brought  to  her,  when  she  was 
in  her  night  costume,  by  a  footman.  She 
laughed  at  the  notion,  and  protestei^  she 
could  not  understand  feeling  shy  at  the  pres- 
ence of  a  creature  so  ineffably  beneath  her 
that  a  brute  animal  would  have  been  as  dan- 
gerous to  her  virtue.  Times  are  changed 
now,  and  flunkeys  have  risen  in  the  world 
since  then.  Jeames,  looked  on  as  an  ass  or 
a  horse  bringing  in,  like  a  good  useful  beast 
of  burden,  the  chocolate  or  coffee  of  the  great 
lady,  was  a  very  rudimentary  type  of  the 
gifted  being  who  is  certainly  warranted  not 
to  touch,  but  who  exercises  almost  every 
other  kind  of  familiarity  toward  the  gayest 
and  richest  and  most  ftishionable  ladies  of 
Paris.  It  is  the  tendency  of  modern  society 
to   bring  different  classes  into  relations  of 
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great  familiarity  towards  each  other,  al- 
though the  endeavor  is  made,  and  generally 
with  success,  to  create  some  barrier  by  which 
a  feeling  of  separation  may  be  maintained. 
The  ladies  who  try  on  their  dresses  before  a 
paid  male  admirer,  who  look  into  his  expres- 
sive countenance,  or  treasure  up  his  sugges- 
tive words,  in  order  that  they  may  know  how 
the  men  of  their  own  set  will  like  them,  and 
who  learn  the  tastes  of  gentlemen  from  the 
experiences  of  a  flunkey,  enter  into  a  region 
of  familiarity  which  a  marchioness  even  of 
the  days  of  the  Regency  would  have  thought 
odiously  improper.  But  then  the  gifted  be- 
ing is  warranted  to  keep  his  hands  off  them, 
and  this  restores  to  them  the  hope  or  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  still  modest.  This 
mental  familiarity  under  the  shelter  of  a 
slight  physical  safeguard  belongs  to  an  age 
when  practice  has  taught  how  infinite  are  the 
pleasures  which  ingenuity  can  devise  without 
actual  loss  of  reputation.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  ladies  may  see  in  this  glorified  Jeames  a 
living  illustration  of  the  extentto  which  they 
are  now  mixed  up  with  persons  from  whom 
their  grandmothers  would  have  recoiled,  they 
may  also  see  in  him  a  conspicuous  victim  of 
that  vengeance  which,  in  civilized  days,  bal- 
ances the  wrongs  inflicted  by  one  sex  on  the 
other.  The  number  of  women  sacrificed  in 
one  form  or  other  by  the  astounding  luxury 
and  recklessness  of  Paris  must  sometimes 
draw  forth  a  sigh  even  from  the  unreflecting 
breasts  of  women  with  a  beautiful  new  dress  on. 
They  must  shudder  at  the  thought  of  all  that 
civilized  man  inflicts  on  civilized  woman,  and 
of  the  extreme  eagerness  with  which  civilized 
woman  meets  her  fate.  But  at  this  repository 
of  taste  and  extravagance  there  is  at  least  one 
glaring  instance  to  be  found  of  the  degradation 
to  which  civilized  woman  can  reduce  man. 
This  arch  flunkey  was  by  nature  constituted 
like  other  men.  He  might  have  been  honest, 
dignified,  and  self-respecting.  lie  might  have 
been  a  soldier,  or  a  navvy,  or  a  sousprcfet. 
But  the  grasp  of  society  seized  him  and  turned 
him  to  the  use  of  fine  ladies.  He  has  been 
taught  to  smirk,  and  make  artistic  remarks, 
and  hand  wine  with  a  graceful  bow,  in  order 
that  women  may  by  his  aid  be  more  success- 
ful in  their  endeavors  to  please  those  whom 
they. wish  to  attract.  And  in  all  probability 
the  poor  wretch,  like  other  victims  of  g;iy 
society,  hugs  his  chains  and  thinks  himself 
one  of  the  finest  and  noblest  and  happiest  of- 
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men.  He  is  sure  he  is  in  excelsis,  and  forgets 
he  is  Jeames.  Probably  there  are  few  per- 
sons in  Paris  more  satisfied  with  their  posi- 
tion, and  to  have  got  a  man  to  have  such  an 
opinion  of  such  a  vocation  is  no  slight  revenge 
for  that  degradation  at  the  hands  of  men  which 
.women  have  to  deplore. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
JILTING. 
So  long  as  there  is  love-making  in  the 
world  and  engagements  and  talk  of  wed- 
dings and  young  folks'  happy  prospects,  so 
long  will  one  shadow  haunt  these  felicities, 
and  experience  have  its  momenta  of  misgiv- 
ing ;  so  long  will  society  have  to  report  from 
time  to  time  of  sudden  changes,  broken  prom- 
'  ises,  feelings  outraged,  and  hopes  blighted  in 
their  pride  of  bloom.  Whenever  happiness 
depends  on  the  consent  of  two,  one  may  fail ; 
and  whatever  is  possible  to  human  weakness 
and  error  will  certainly  now  and  then  be  done. 
No  circle,  therefore,  is  ever  long  without  its 
interesting  case  of  jilting,  whether  arousing 
indignant  sympathy  or  giving  play  to  that 
refining  casuistry  which  is  "a  feature  of  our 
day.  But  to  us  it  seems  that  the  question, 
as  a  question,  is  particularly  prominent  just 
now,  possibly  from  the  discussions  following  a 
celebrated  criminal  trial,  and  also  from  the 
use  made  of  it  by  a  popular  novelist,  to  stim- 
ulate the  curiosity  and  interest  of  his  readers. 
The  term  which  we  have  been  forced  to  adopt 
was  probably  devised  when  constancy  was  a 
more  unquestioned  virtue  than  it  is  with  us7 
— when  people  were  not  so  much  in  the  habit 
of  analyzing  their  natures,  and  feelings  were 
supposed  to  be  under  absolute  moral  control ; 
and  thus  a  certain  act  cannot  be  espressed 
summarily  without  giving  it  a  vulgar  name, 
and  so  committing  the  speaker  to  an  adverse 
judgment.  And  yet  jilting  is  rarely  so  sim- 
ple a  business  but  that  something,  and  gen- 
erally a  great  deal,  may  be  said  for  it,  and 
especially  where  the  perpetrator  is  a  lady. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  only  that  the  term  itself  is 
feminine,  but  we  believe  the  act,  in  its  proper 
typical  significance,  is  feminine  also, — where, 
that  is,  it  results  from  actual  change  of  mind. 
Men  commit  breaches  of  faith  quite  as  often 
as  women  ;  but  when  they  do  so,  it  is  almost 
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always  from  deliberate  self-interest,  not  from 
any  startling  change  in  their  feelings.  Cros- 
bie,  who  creditably  represents  the  male  jilt, 
is  in  a  way  constant  to  Lily.  His  affections 
were  not  the  things  that  swerved  or  changed 
owners  ;  they  simply  interfered  with  his  pros- 
pects. This  was  the  scrape  be  found  himself 
in,  and  he  thought  he  knew  his  way  out  of  it. 
A  real  change  of  feeling,  the  act  of  breaking 
an  engagement  at  the  last,  simply  because 
the  person  with  whom  it  was  contracted  has 
become  distasteful  and  caprice  turns  love  into 
loathing,  is  a  woman's  act,  and  this  is  the 
conduct  that  admits  of  two  sides  in  social  dis- 
cussion. There  are  plenty  of  men  ready  to 
follow  Crosbie's  example,  plenty  of  other  men 
to  take  for  granted,  in  their  own  minds  or 
amongst  men  of  the  world,  that  there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done  ;  but  the  tongue  does 
not  run  on  this  theme ;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of 
the  things  to  be  done — taken  for  granted — 
not  talked  of.  But  all  the  refinements  of  sen- 
timent, all  the  subtleties  of  conflicting  duties, 
all  the  mazes  of  Reeling  may  be  found  en- 
tangled and  complicated  in  a  case  of  ladylike 
jilting,  where  the  rules  of  good  breeding  have 
been  observed  with  discriminating  delicacy, 
and  an  array  of  heart-rending  scruples  pleaded 
in  extenuation.  What,  it  is  boldly  asked,  is 
a  woman  to  do  under  such  circumstances? 
and  the  reply  is  not  so  easy  to  find  as  the  in- 
di*2;nant  side  imaf^ine. 

Take  the  ordinary  case.  A  young  man 
and  woman  meet,  are  mutually  attracted,  go 
through  a  course  of  flirtation,  ripening  into 
courtship  on  his  side,  and  resulting  in  eager, 
happy  acceptance  on  hers.  Amidst  the  grat- 
ulations  of  friends,  and  the  jubilation  of  the 
contracting  parties,  who  enjoy  the  celebrity 
and  glory  of  their  position,  the  affair  pro- 
gresses, and  the  day  nears  which  is  to  make 
him  "  the  happiest  of  men."  The  lady,  in 
the  delicious  eKc'itemeut  of  her  trousseau,  suf- 
fers feeling  to  sleep,  till  suddenly  she  discov- 
ers a  change  in  herself.  Her  William  is  no 
longer  all-in-all  to  her  ;  she  wakes  to  his 
faults  ;  finds  him  tiresome,  vapid,  finally  in- 
tolerable. William  is,  in  fact,  just  what  he 
always  was — his  good  and  bad  very  much  on 
the  surface,  his  little  awkwardnesses  always 
patent  to  his  friends,  but  a  good  honest  fellow, 
with  a  heart  only  too  much  in  tlie  affair  for 
the  success  of  his  hopes.  It  is  she  who  sees 
him  with  different  eyes, — eyes  which  exagger- 
ate every  defect  till  life  looks  hideous  under 
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the  prospect  of  his  inseparable  company.     To 
people  not  in  love,  and  alive  to  the  irksome- 
ness  of  uncongenial  society,  life-long  compan- 
ionship with  anybody  to  whom  they  are  not 
used   is  an  alarming  if  not  repulsive  idea. 
Those  who  reason  from  what  they  know  in 
themselves,  not  upon  general  principles,  and 
who  happen  always  to  have  felt  constancy  in 
the  abstract  something  of  a  puzzle,  sympathize 
with  a  hapless  girl  entangled  in  a  horrible 
mesh  of  promises  not  in  her  power  to  per- 
form.    They  think  her  recoil  from  William 
not   unnatural,   and   begin   to   wonder  that 
these  things  do  not  happen  oftener.     Thus, 
in  every  affair  of  this  sort  where  the  lady  has 
done  nothing  flagrant  to  aggravate  her  case, 
there  will  be  strong  differences  of  opinion, 
and  there  will  be  persons  to  constitute  them- 
selves respectively  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
land  the  defence.     The   simple   people   who 
think  a  promise  binding  and  constancy  a  vir- 
tue, and  a  very  easy  virtue  too,  are  on  the 
lover's  side.     They  realize  what  must  be  the 
supreme  bitterness  of  that  moment, — made  up 
of  rage,  grief,  bewilderpient,  shame,  blank 
void, — when  a  roan,  having  garnered  up  his 
hopes  on  some  fair  one,  has  his  heart  returned 
upon  his  hands  ;  when,  having  believed  him- 
self first  in  heraffections,  hefinds  himself  noth- 
ino-, — not  only  not  beloved,  but  repugnant. 
No,  they  cannot  forgive  a  vfoman  who  can 
inflict  upon  the  man  who  loves  her,  and  whom 
she  has  once  loved,  such  complicated  and  hu- 
miliating torment.     The  lady's  advocates,  on 
the  other  hand,  assert  that  constancy  is  not 
an  afiair  of  the  will ;  that  the  fault  lies  with 
destiny,  or  with  William  himself,  who  does 
not  stand  the  test  of  close  intimacy.     And 
then  comes  the  question,  what  is  a  woman  to 
do  when  she  finds  the  prospect  of  a  union 
with   him   unsupportable  ?      True,   she   has 
promised  ;  but  is  there  not  a  more  binding 
promise  beyond,  which  she  could  not  under- 
take without  conscious  falsehood  and  hypoc- 
risy?    AVould   it   not  be   a  greater  wrong, 
even  to  him,  to  marry  than  to  break  away 
while  there  is  yet  time?     The  power  to  an- 
swer this  question  does  not  really  influence 
our  right  of  censure  ;  but  it  is  put  as  though 
the  whole  point  turned  upon  it.     In  fact,  no- 
body is  in  a  condition  to  answer  the  yes  or  the 
no  except  the  lady  herself  and  her  closest  in- 
timates ;  for  it  hangs  on  something  of  which 
the  outside  world  cannot  be  the  judge,  which 
yet  has  a  right  to  be  angry  when  it  Bees  an 


honest  attachment  brought  to  grief.     Only 
if  the  lady  can  prove  herself  in  the  right  i 
breaking  her  engagement,  our  blame  ough 
to  be  of  a  severer  sort  than  if  the  decision  of] 
conscience  is  that  she  ought   to  have  gon 
through  with  the  thing  at  any  cost  to  herself 
It  all  depends  on  whether  she  ever  cared  fo 
him  in  the  way  her  'words  and  actions  gavi 
him  to  understand  she   did.     If  she  did,  i 
there  has  been  one  spark  of  real  love  in  th 
business,  she  should  have  swallowed  herscru 
pies  and  all  would  have  come  right;  and  so 
she  will  discover  when  too  late.     There  are 
some  forms  of  caprice  and  change  of  mind  we 
can  pity.    There  is  in  the  feminine  organization 
a  tendency  to  sudden  misgivings  and  disgusts 
the  offspring  of  nerves  rather   than  feeling 
and  akici  to  the  spleen  and  vapors  which  in 
old  times  were  such  acknowledged  sources  of 
inconvenience   and   perplexity   to   mankind. 
AVhat  so  natural  as  that  this  should  clash  now 
and  then  with  that  other  characteristic  of  see- 
ing things,  not  with  the  eye  of  reason,  but  of 
imagination, — that  proneness  to  illusion  with- 
out which  perhaps  it  is  impossible  ever  to  be 
properly  in  love  at  all,  and  which  sets  off  her 
lover  in  a  glow  of  colors  certainly  not  all  his 
own  ?    Is  it  strange  that  the  veil  should  flut- 
ter aside  now  and  then,  that   her  constitu- 
tional fastidiousness  should  betray  her  into 
some  vagaries  ?    Nature  and  society  conspire! 
to  make  her  look   forward   to   marriage  as 
her  calling  ;  but  there  is  another  side.     Some-I 
thing  never  fairly  considered  before  has  to  bel 
sacrificed  to  bring  about  this  consummation.] 
It  is  no  wonder  if  the  prize,  when  fairly  within 
reach,  should  lose  its  prestige  at  odd  moments ; 
and,  if  the  influence  of  the  hour  is  allowed  its 
way,  it  precipitates  her  into  the  act  of  jilting. 
She  shows  herself  capricious  and  changeable ; 
we  can  boldly  pronounce  her  wrong,  and  at 
the  same  time  unhappy  in  her  error  ;  for  we 
know  that  habit,  duty,  and  the  sense  of  the 
inevitable  would  soon  have  established  her  in 
the  first  favorable  way  of  thinking. 

But  what  if  she  lias  never  cared  for  him? 
What  if,  from  the  first,  her  course  has  been 
one  of  simple  selfishness,  of  which  this  is  the 
natural  denouement  ?  What  if  all  along  her 
aim  has  been  to  make  him  wish  to  marry 
her,  without  concerning  herself  with  results? 
What  if  the  desire  to  attract  has  blinded  her 
to  the  nature  of  her  own  feelings  precisely  at 
the  time  when  they  would  have  been  her 
best  guides  ?    In  most  cases  of  the  kind  it  ifl 
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no  want  of  charity  to  believe  that  this  JBnal 
act  has  been  held  in  reserve,  though  perhaps 
only  vfith  a  semi-consciousness,  from  the  first. 
In  this  case  she  is  quite  right  in  having  re- 
course to  it  ;  but  she  can  only  be  right  now 
at  the  cost  of  having  been  wrong  all  along, — 
wrong  in  altogether  a  deeper,  more  pervad- 
ing sense  than  her  weaker  but  sincerer  sister 
in  error.  Both  are  selfish,  both  have  failed 
to  recognize  a  paramount  claim  upon  them  ; 
but  in  one  case  it  is  an  isolated  act,  in  the 
other  a  course  of  action.  We  can  only  argue 
on  simple  cases.  We  know  that  in  actual 
life  they  are  complicated  by  a  thousand  in- 
tricacies, demanding  the  nicest  casuistry. 
No  woman  is  bound  to  marry  a  man  simply 
because  she  has  promised  him,  if  he  reveals 
qualities  dangerous  or  incompatible  with  do- 
mestic comfort.  The  man  who  has  it  in  him 
to  cut  her  throat  if  thwarted  may  fairly  be 
broken  with ;  though  this  is  a  judgment 
which  has  found  not  a  few  impugners  in  late 
discussions  on  the  subject,  as  though  some 
power  of  self-control  were  no  essential  and 
integral  part  of  a  man  who  pretends  to  a 
place  in  human  society,  and  would  attach 
other  destinies  to  his  own.  Let  us  finally  ob- 
serve of  the  jilt  proper  and  unmitigated  that, 
whatever  her  profession  of  regret  at  giving 
pain,  she  would  not  be  pleased — would  even 
feel  defrauded  of  her  due — if  her  victim  did 
not  suffer  a  considerable  intensity  of  disap- 
pointment, and  if  this  did  not  extend  over  a 
long  period,  and  affect  his  whole  life,  ft  is 
never  pleasant  to  her  to  hear  of  his  "  getting 
over  it,"  and  marrying  somebody  prettier, 
richer,  and  more  devoted  than  herself.  The 
news  gives  her  a  sense  of  jealous  ill-usage, 
which  exhales  in  pique  and  disparagement. 

And  in  this  temper  we  see  the  essential 
difference  between  masculine  and  feminine 
heart-treacheries.  The  man  who  jilts  most 
commonly  does  it  for  some  substantial  advan- 
tage, not  often  fi'om  simple  vanity  or  whim. 
The  lady  probably  wants  feeling  ;  but  she  has 
not  necessarily  been  prompted  by  mere  vul- 
gar self-interest.  She  has  thought  only  of 
herself;  but  that  self  need  not  be  the  outside 
self  that  dresses  fine  and  fares  sumptuously. 
The  man  has  all  along  better  known  his  own 
mind.  Through  all  its  changes  he  has  had 
a  consistent  notion  of  doing  the  best  for  him- 
self,— a  consideration  to  which  the  woman's 
craving  for  conquest  has  possibly  blinded  her. 
Hence  the  false  lover's  course  has  been  a  more 


comprehensible  and  reasonable  affair  than  the 
flirt's,  and  his  delinquency  more  reducible  to 
a  pecuniary  standard,  antl  appraisable  by  a 
jury.  In  one  obvious  respect,  besides  the 
deeper  social  injury,  his  sin  is  beyond  com- 
parison the  greater,  as  being  more  gratuitous. 
He  has  had  the  power  of  selection  and  time 
to  deliberate ;  with  the  lady  it  is  now  or 
never,  and  she  may  be  surprised  and  flattered 
into  a  consent  immediately  repented  of.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  man  has  one  tempta- 
tion to  treachery  in  a  far  greater  degree  than 
comes  to  women.  He  is  tried  by  change, — 
change  of  place,  of  circumstances,  of  station 
in  life,  all  bringing  an  army  of  opposing  in- 
fluences of  which  few  people  know  the  force 
till  they  are  tried.  Thus  a  man  engages  him- 
self with  many  a  vow  of  eternal  fidelity,  and 
emigrates  to  the  colonies.  It  may  require 
an  exceptional  constancy  to  keep  his  word  at 
the  antipodes,  where  life,  perhaps,  alternates 
between  absolute  solitude  or,  when  he  comes 
upon  female  society,  an  easy  intimacy  of  in- 
tercourse to  which  our  manners  offer  no  par- 
allel. 

The  oflBcer  at  country  quarters  used  to  bo 
the  typical  inconstant  and  breaker  of  hearts, — 
the  man  "  who  loves  and  rides  away."  We 
are  not  sure  that  we  may  not  now  divide  this 
evil  fame  with  the  curates,  and  for  the  same 
reason, — the  trial  brought  about  by  change. 
One  consequence  of  admitting  a  different  so- 
cial class  into  the  Church  will  be  a  countless 
number  of  breaches  of  promise.  It  is  so  al- 
ready. A  young  man — and  these  ambitious 
young  fellows  are  all  in  a  hurry  to  begin  life 
— engages  himself  to  a  pretty  girl  of  his  own 
class.  Something  puts  it  into  his  head  to 
enter  the  Church,  to  which  there  are  so  many 
side  entrances  in  these  days.  His  fiancee, 
between  pride  in  him  and  the  prospect  of  per- 
sonal advancement,  is  delighted.  He  scram- 
bles into  some  miserable  smattering  of  learn- 
ing, and  is  ordained  to  a  curacy.  Here  some- 
body asks  him  to  dinner  or  to  tea.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  finds  himself  in  a  draw- 
ing-room, and  sees  ladies  in  company  array. 
Shy,  awkward,  and  loutish  as  he  seems,  his 
spirit  is  all  agog  ;  a  new  world  opens  to  him  ; 
he  perceives  at  once  that  he  has  thrown  him- 
self away.  Nothing  seems  impossible  to  a 
man  who  has  begun  a  career,  and  cast  off 
something  of  his  old  slough  ;  it  is  the  season 
for  the  very  intoxication  of  vanity.  His  first 
love  is  despised  in  his  eyes  ;  she  is  a  hindrance 
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and  a  stumbling-block  ;  but  for  her,  he  might 
make  some  great  match.  In  this  temper  he 
'  can  easily  find  some  adviser  to  press  on  him 
the  duty  of  not  making  a  fool  of  himself,  and 
the  rest  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  But 
independently  of  obvious  temptations  of  this 
sort,  and  where  there  is  no  social  advance- 
ment or  novelty  of  scene  to  account  for  them, 
there  has  always  been  an  especially  clerical 
form  of  jilting.  The  fact  is  that  honor  and 
simple  good  faith — virtues  of  natural  re- 
ligion— are  the  real  guardians  of  constancy  ; 
and  where  nature  and  conscience  teach  us 
our  duties  with  sufficient  clearness,  men  have 
no  right  whatever  to  turn  their  backs  upon 
these  counsellors,  under  the  pretence  of  seek- 
ing a  higher  guidance.  Revelation  was  given 
to  supplement,  not  to  supersede.  But  cer- 
tainly the  world  has  all  along  allowed  to  re- 
ligious teachers  a  wide  license  in  this  particu- 
lar. A  man's  usefulness,  or  a  higher  vocation, 
has  been  pleaded  as  justification  m  cases 
■where  simple  laymen  would  have  met  with 
hard  measure,  and  has  even  gained  him 
credit  as  evidence  of  self-denial.  It  was  a 
very  extreme  case  where  mediaeval  saints  left 
their  wives  to  shut  themselves  up  in  monaster- 
ies ;  but  all  orders  and  sects  have  their  instan- 
ces where  the  tie,  if  not  of  marriage,  yet  of 
solemn  betrothal,  has  been  held  light  in  com- 
parison of  more  spiritual  duties  ;  and  nobody 
has  thought  much  of  all  the  grief  and  desola- 
tion incident  to  the  suffering  and  passive  vic- 
tims in  these  boasted  sacrifices.  This  is  the 
\veak  side  of  real  enthusiasm  ;  for  we  are  not 
speaking  solely  of  cases  where  it  is  used  as  a 
specious  veil. 

The  treacherv  under  discussion  increases 


so  much  with  the  social  standing  of  the  ao 
tors,  and  with  their  opportunities  for  refine 
ment,  that  our  judgment  must  be  guided  bj 
these  considerations.  In  the  uneducate( 
classes,  where  there  is  little  delicacy  of  man 
ners  or  nicety  of  discrimination, — where,  as  i 
seems,  one  companion  does  very  nearly  as  wel 
as  another,  and  a  lost  love  can  be  replaced  bj 
another,  at  the  shortest  notice, — the  grav< 
sin  of  jilting  must  dwindle  into  a  peccadillo 
The  less  subtle  the  link  that  binds,  the  slightei 
the  obligation.  Of  course  it  is  quite  possi 
ble  for  our  housemaid  to  be  jilted  in  as  crush 
ing  and  blighting  a  sense  as  our  daughte 
or  sister  ;  but  experience  teaches  us  that  ou 
sympathy  may  safely  wait  for  facts  befor 
it  overflows  in  the  same  measure.  Thert 
are  some  loves,  in  all  classes,  of  as  low  ar 
organization  as  certain  forms  of  animal  life 
Cut  them  in  two,  with  however  effectual  a 
snap  of  the  shears,  and  new  tails  and  budding 
horns  presently  assure  us  of  the  vitality  ofi 
the  severed  members  ;  or,  in  other  words 
there  will  simply  be  two  couples  where 
fore  there  was  one.  Nobody  really  jil 
another,  in  any  harsh  sense  of  the  word 
who  does  not  sin  against  the  respectabl 
public  opinion  of  his  class  ;  but,  on  the  othei 
hand,  that  society  must  be  in  an  elemen 
tary  or  demoralized  condition  where  thi 
rudest  form  of  inconstancy  is  not  regarded 
a  grave  offence,  not  only  to  the  individual 
sufferer,  but  to  the  circle  in  which  it  has  bee 
committed,  as  a  breach  of  public  duty,  as  in 
flicting  a  wound  on  that  pure  and  simple  goo' 
faith  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  soci 
credit  and  honor. 


A  FAMotrs  mediaeval  astronomical  clodk,  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  elaborate  extant,  de- 
scribed in  Du  3ommerard's  book  on  "  The  Art 
of  the  Middle  Ages,"  has  been  purchased  by 
Baron  Rothschild,  in  Paris,  for  the  sum  of 
\  25,500  francs.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  col- 
lection of  Michelin  of  Provins. —itecwfer. 


The  long-promised  English  edition  of  the 
"  Poems  of  Mr.  Mack  worth  Praed,"  is  an- 
nounced for  publication  by  Messrs.  Moxon  &  Co. 


next  month.  Two  editions  have  alrefidy  bwl 
exhausted  in  America,  but  they  contained  severa 
poems  which  were  not  written  by  Praed. 
memoir  by  the  Rev.  Derweut  Coleridge  is  pre 
fixed  to  the  volume.— Xronrfon  Heview, 


Artificial  Stone. — A  Frenchman  has  pat 
ented  an  invention  for  pulverizing  the  refuse  0/ 
slate,  and  mixing  with  it  some  substance  to  pro 
duce  an  artificial  material  applicable  to  the  pur 
poses  of  some  of  the  best  kinds  of  slates. 
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Prom  "Kilinahoe.     A  Highland  Pastoral  ;"  with 
other  poems.     By  John  Campbell  Shairp. 

PAUL  JOXES. 

TuBOUGH  the  gray  summer  dawn  up  the  shores 
the  cry  hath  gone, — 
•'  Paul  Jones  comes,  yonder  is  his  sail  ;  " 
And  startled  mothers  pressed  their  babies  to  their 
breast, 
And  the  manliest  cheeks  turned  to  pale. 

With  the  sou '-west  blowing  strong,  he  hath  wres- 
tled all  night  long 
And  the  breakers  roaring  white  upon  his  lee, 
Now  with  flow  of  morning  tide  from  the  Atlantic 
wide 
He  is  setting  for  our  inland  sea. 

As  from  mountain-tops  amain  stoops  the  eagle  to 
the  plain. 
See,  with  evei-y  stitch  of  sail  unfurled. 
He  sweeps  past  Ailsa  Craig  with  the  sable  pirate 
flag 
Bearing  death,  from  the  western  world. 

Sheer  on — he  is  bearing  down  on  the  little  har- 
bortown, 

That  crouched  in  its  sheltered  bay  doth  lie  ; 
Will  he  try  if  the  roof  of  Kilmahoe  be  proof 

To  his  guns,  as  he  sweepeth  by  ? 

Vet  what  seeks  he  here  ?    Is  his  tackle  out  of 
gear? 
Is  he  tempest-maimed,  mast  or  yard? 
I  What  can  our  small  port  give,  where  only  poor 
men  live. 
To  fix  this  cruel  man's  regard  ? 

[Like  men  of  reason  reft,  the  fisher  folk  have  left 
Their  boats  and  their  nets  to  the  waves, 

^And  are  up  wi'  wives   and   bairns  among  the 
mountain  cairns, 
The  corries  and  dank  dripping  caves. 

i\nd  all  the  harbor  bay  is  tumult  and  deray, 
Men  and  women  hurrying  here  and  there  ; 

'5ome  to  cellars  underground,  and  some  have 
refuge  found. 
High  aloof  on  the  uplands  bare. 

Ton  veterans  on  the  steep,  by  the  ruined  castle- 
keep, 
With  their  rusty  guns  howcrousely  they  craw! 
'  Let  the  pirate  show  his  beak  this  side  the  island 
peak, 
How  his  Yankee  kaim  we  will  claw  !  " 

iut  at  bonny  Kilmahoe,  will  they  stay?  will  they 

go? 
What  is  doing  at  the  old  farm  toun  ? 
[en  stand  agape  and  stare,  lasses  skirl  and  rive 

their  hair. 
That's  what  they're  doing,  lass  and  loon. 

ut  the  lone  lady  fair,  with  braided  silver  hair, 
Down  has  steppit,  when  she  heard  the  din, 


"  Do  ye  think  that  ye  will  flout,  wi'  your  sense- 
less roar  and  rout, 
Paul  Jones  from  his  entering  in  ? 

*«  'Twere  better,  lads,  belyve,  that  ye  should  rise 
and  drive 
The  kye  and  calves  to  the  burnie  cleuch  ; 
And,  lasses,  screech  na  here,  but  haste  and  hide 
our  gear. 
In  the  house,  atweel,  there  is  wark  eneuch." 

Then  up  the  stair  ^he  stept  to  where  her  baimies 
slept 
In  an  upper  chamber  ben.  , 

"  Now,  Flory  !   haste  thee,  flee,  wi'  my  bonnie 
bairnies  three. 
To  the  hills  frae  thae  rover  men. 
There  tide  what  may,  they'll  be  safe  a'  day 
I'  the  how  o'  the  brackeny  glen." 

Up  the  long  broomy  loan,  wi'  mickle  dool  and 
moan. 

And  out  upon  the  hillside  track. 
Nurse  Flory  forward  bent,  crooning  as  she  went. 

With  the  wee  bairn  clinging  on  her  back. 

But  Moira  hand  in  hand  with  Marion  forward 
ran. 
Nor  dool  nor  any  care  had  they. 
But  they  chased  the  heather  bee,  and  they  sang 
aloud  for  glee. 
As  they  hied  up  the  mountain  way. 

When  the  hill-top  they  had  clomb,  one  glance 
back  to  their  home, 
And  awesome  was  tlie  sight  that  they  saw  ; 
Close  in  shore  the  pirate  bark  on  the  bright  sea 
looming  dark : 
On  their  little  hearts  fell  fear  and  awe. 

One  quick  glance  at  the  ship,  and  o'er  the  edge 
they  dip, 
And  down  to  the  long  glen  run  ; 
Where  the  burnie  gleams  between  its  braes  o' 
bracken  green. 
And  one  lone  shelling  reeks  i'  the  sun. 

But  down  at  Kilmahoe  all  was  hurrying  to  and 
fro. 
And  stowing  away  of  the  gear, 
And  the  lady's  self  bare  forth  the  things  of 
choicest  worth,  ' 

The  heirlooms  that  her  husband  held  dear. 

And  she  dug  for  them  a  tomb  beneath  the  snowy 
bloom 
Of  the  old  pear-tree's  hugest  arm, 
As  though  that  giant  of  his'  race,  the  patriarch 
of  the  place. 
By  power  of  immemorial  charm. 
Girt  the  whole  orchard  ground,  with  a  magic 
safety  round, 
And  screened  all  withio  from  harm. 

"  What  can  be  done  is  done,  weel  ye've  borne 
your  part,  each  one  ;  " — 
To  her  elder  daughters  twain  spake  she,— 
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*'Now  ye  maun  climb  outright  to  Crochnachaor- 
ach  height, 

And  see  "what  the  end  will  be. 
For  me,  I  will  abide  my  glide  auld  house  beside, 

While  my  house  bides  by  me." 

From  that  knowe  in  long  suspense,  with  eager 
eyes  intense, 
They  watch  the  dark  hull  heave  to  and  fro. 
As  if  through  the  harbor  mouth,  that  opens  on 
the  south, 
She  would  go,  and  yet  would  not  go, 
O'er  her  purpose  pausing,  like  a  falcon  poised  to 
strike. 
Yet  hovering  ere  he  stoop  below. 

But  the  breeze  sprung  up  off  shore,  and  round 
the  great  ship  wore. 
With  her  head  to  the  Atlantic  main. 
As  the  falcon  down  the  wind  sudden  wheels,  Jlnd 
far  behind, 
Leaves  his  quax'ry,  to  return  no  more  again. 

From  many  a  hidden  nook,  from  many  a  high 
outlook, 
Straining  eyes  westward  long  were  bent 
On  the  dim  tower  of  sail,  with  the  evening  fad- 
ing pale. 
Where  the  ocean  with  the  heaven  was  blent. 

Let  them  gaze,  there  is  one  cannot  gaze  till  all  be 
done. 
She  hath  taken  all  unseen  her  way. 
The  lady,  through  the  still  of  the  twilight  up  the 
hill, 
Where  her  heart  hath  been  yearning  all  the 
day. 

And  there,  out  owre  the  knowes,  hair  streamed 
back  from  her  brows, 
And  the  mountain  flush  bright  upon  her  cheek. 
Came  Moira,  and  her  face  plunged  deep  in  that 
embrace — 
And  then  Marion,  too  full  at  heart  to  speak. 

Last  of  all,  the  lady  pressed  her  wee  bairn  to  her 
breast. 

And  their  hearts  of  joy  had  their  fill ; 
As  the  covey  to  the  call  of  moor-hen  meets  at  fall 

Of  gloamin',  when  the  fowler  leaves  the  hill. 

Forth  at  morn  they  went  and  weeped ,  and  joy  at 
eve  they  reaped,     .. 
Yea,  the  day's  pain,  if  tenfold  more, 
In  the  meeting  of  the  night  had  found  harvest  of 
delight, 
Tliat  repaid  it  o'er  and  o'er. 

They  who  then  were  little  ones,  of  the  coming  of 
Paul  Jones, 
And  the  fray  of  that  affrighted  mom, 
Shall  tell,  as  gray-haired  dames,  by  yet  unlit 
ingle  flames. 
To  children  that  are  yet  to  be  born. 

But  what  strange  impulse  bore  to  this  secluded 
shore 
That  bark,  none  ever  will  make  plain  ; 


Nor  what  sudden  fear  had  sway  to  waft  him  west 
away 
Back  to  night  and  the  Atlantic  main. 

We  have  quoted  the  above,  not  because  it 
will  do  justice  to  the  author's  powers  or  his 
feeling  for  Scottish  ballad  poetry,  but  possi- 
bly because  it  seems  so  odd  to  think  that 
there  are  people  yet  living  on  our  coasts  who 
have  had  to  bury  their  household  gods  and 
escape  inland,  as  the  ominous  pirate's  flag 
floated,  and  his  sails  hovered  along  shore. — 
AthencEum. 


HEREAFTER. 


The  gold  and  rose  of  the  respleandent  West 
Toned  into  gray  ;  and  in  tlie  twilight  stirred 

"With  whispering  sob  the  birches  ;  from  the  copse 
Rang  the  clear  mellow  notes  of  Eve's  own  bird. 

Wakening  an  echo  in  my.pulse  and  brain. 
As  sweet  and  fxvorite  music  hath  the  power 

To  wake  the  slumbering  memories  of  our  souls, 
And  paint  our  past  lives  in  the  present  hour. 

Above  the  hills  uprose  a  little  lamp, 

A  white  thread  woven  in  the  black  robe  of 
night  ; 
A  gold  star  nursed  in  the  blue  lap  of  heaven. 

Whose  soft  ray  shed  upon  me  its  pure  light. 

There  was  a  time — not  far,  yet  'tis  an  age — 
When  the  Past  was  my  Present ;  and  I  dream« 

What  now  it  recks  not,  yet  would  dream  again] 
So  real  to  me  that  tender  vision  seemed. 

From  out  the  wreck  of  these  my  scattered  hope 
Ariseth  upward  through  a  surging  sea 

Of  midway  troubles,  that  bright  distant  star. 
And  sets  a  light  betwixt  Despair  and  me. 

The  yellow  sands  stretch  o'er  the  curved  bay 
In  broad  expanse,  what  time  the  spring-tides 
fall  _j 

Below  the  weed-grown  rocks,  till  the  slow  sea  H 
Turns  from  its  ebb  again,  and  covereth  all. 

So  spread  before  us  lie  the  things  of  Earth, 
Wherein  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sublime  ; 

Anon  the  tide  of  working-life  flows  on. 
And  all  is  merged  in  the  sea  of  Time. 

In  **  The  Hereafter  "  shall  these  things  be  plaii 
Who  knows  ?     It  is  not  given  to  us  to  tell ; 

Short-sighted  that  we  are,  we  seek  to  raise 
The  veil,  and  cannot, — yet  it  is  as  well ! 

AsTLET  H.  Baldwin. 
— Fraser^s  Magazine. 
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386  ON    AN    OLD    MUFF.- 

ON  AN  OLD  MUFF. 

Time  has  a  magic  wand  ! 
What  is  this  meets  my  hand. 
Moth-eaten,  mouldy,  and 

Covered  with  flutf, 
Faded  and  stiff  and  scant  ? 
Can  it  be  ?  no,  it  can't — 
Yes, — I  declare  'tis  A-unt 

Prudence's  Muff ! 

Years  ago — twenty-three  ! 
Old  Uncle  Barnaby 
Gave  it  to  Aunty  P. — 

Laughing  and  teasing — 
**  Pru.,  of  the  breezy  curls, 
Whisper  these  solemn  churls, 
What  holds  a  pretty  girVs 

Hand  without  squeezing  ?  " 

Uncle  was  then  a  lad, 

Gay  ;  but,  I  grieve  to  add, 

Gone  to  what's  called  *'  the  bad  " — 

Smoking — and  worse  I 
Sleek  sable  then  was  this 
Muff,  lined  with  pinkiness — 
Bloom  to  which  Beauty  is 

Seldom  averse. 

I  see  in  retrospect 

Aunt,  in  her  best  bedecked, 

Gliding,  with  mien  erect, 

Gravely  to  meeting  : 
Psalm-book,  and  kerchief  new. 
Peeped  from  the  Muff  of  Pru. — 
Young  men — and  pious,  too — 

Giving  her  greeting. 

Pure  was  the  life  she  led 
Then  :  from  her  Muff,  'tis  said, 
Tracts  she  distributed  : — 

Scapegraces  many, 
Seeing  the  grace  they  lacked. 
Followed  her  ;  one  attacked 
Prudence — and  got  his  tract 

Oftener  than  any  ! 

Love  has  a  potent  spell ! 
Soon  this  bold  ne'er-do-well. 
Aunt's  sweet  susceptible 

Heart  undermining. 
Slipped,  so  the  scandal  runs, 
Notes  in  the  pretty  nun's 
Muff — triple-cornered  ones — 

Pink  as  its  lining  ! 

Worse  even,  soon  the  jade 

Fled  (to  oblige  her  blade  !) 

Whilst  her  friends  thought  that  they'd 

Locked  her  up  tightly  : 
After  such  shocking  games, 
Aunt  is  of  wedded  dames 
Gayest — and  now  her  name's 

Mrs.  Golightly. 

In  female  conduct  flaw 
Sadder  I  never  saw, 
Still  I've  ftiith  in  the  law 
Of  compensation. 
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GOING    ALONE. 

Once  uncle  went  astray, — 
Smoked,  joked,  and  swore  away  ; 
Sworn  by,  he's  now,  by  a 
Large  congregation  ! 

Changed  is  the  child  of  sin 
Now  he's  (he  once  was  thin 
Grave,  with  a  double  chin, — 

Blest  be  his  fat  form  ! 
Changed  is  the  garb  he  wore : 
Preacher  was  never  more 
Prized  than  is  uncle  for 

Pulpit  or  platform. 

If  all's  as  best  befits 
Mortals  of  slender  wits, 
Then  beg  this  Muff,  and  its 

Fair  owner  pardon  : 
AlVs  for  the  best, — indeed. 
Such  is  my  simple  creed ; 
Still  I  must  go  and  weed 

Hard  in  my  garden. 

Frederick  Locker. 
■Cornhill  Magazine. 


"GOING  ALONE." 
With  curls  in  the  sunny  air  tossing. 

With  light  in  the  merry  blue  eyes. 
With  laughter  so  clearly  outringing, 

A  laugh  of  delight  and  surprise  ; 
All  friendly  assistance  disdaining, 

And  trusting  no  strength  but  its  own — 
The  past  fears  and  trials  forgotten. 

The  baby  is  "going  alone." 

What  woful  mishaps  have  preceded 

This  day  of  rejoicing  and  pride  ! 
How  often  the  help  that  he  needed 

Has  carelessly  gone  from  his  side  ! 
He  has  fallen  while  reaching  for  sunbeams. 

Which,  just  as  he  grasped  them,  have  flown. 
And  the  tears  of  vexation  have  followed  ; 

But  now  he  is  "  going  alone." 

And  all  through  his  life  he  will  study 

This  lesson  again  and  again  ; 
He  will  carelessly  lean  upon  shadows, 

He  will  fall,  and  weep  over  the  pain. 
The  hand  whose  fond  clasp  was  the  surest. 

Will  coldly  withdraw  from  his  own. 
The  sunniest  eyes  will  be  clouded, 

And  he  will  be  walking  alone. 

He  will  learn  what  a  stern  world  we  live  in. 

And  he  may  grow  cold  like  the  rest. 
Just  keep  a  warm  sunny  welcome 

For  those  who  seem  truest  and  best  ; 
Yet,  chastened  and  taught  by  past  sorrow. 

And  stronger  and  manlier  grown. 
Not  trusting  his  all  in  their  keeping. 

He  learns  to  walk  bravely  alone. 

And  yet  not  alone,  for  our  Father 

The  faltering  footsteps  will  guide 
Through  all  the  dark  mazes  of  earth-life. 

And  "  over  the  river's  "  deep  tide. 
Oh,  here  is  a  Helper  unfailing, 

A  strength  we  can  perfectly  trust. 
When,  all  human  aid  unavailing, 

**  The  dust  shall  return  unto  dust*' 
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1.  Pompeianarum  Antiquitatum  Historia,  etc. 

Nunc  primum  coUegit  indicibusque  in- 
struxit.  Jos.  Fiorelii.  2  Vols.  Naples. 
18G0. 

2.  Giornale  degli  Scavi  di  Pompei.     Publicato 

da  Giuseppe  Fiorelii.     Naples. 

3.  Le  Case  ed  i  Monumenti  di  Pompei  diseg- 

nati  e  dcscritti  da  Fausto  e  Felice  Niccol- 
ini.     Folio.     Naples.    1864. 

4.  Murray'' s  Handbook  for  Southern  Italy.  4th 

I         Edition.     1862. 

I  On  the  24th  of  August,  a.  d.  79,  when  Ti- 
tus ruled  over  the  Roman  Empire,  a  town 
was  basking  in  the  bright  sun  upon  the 
shores  of  the  lovely  Bay  of  Naples.  Its  in- 
habitants were  following  their  different  call- 
ings,— buying  and  selling,  feasting  and  mourn- 
ing, fitting  out  their  galleys  for  distant  seas, 
bringing  their  various  wares  to  the  crowded 
markets,  and  eagerly  preparing  for  new  shows 
and  gladiatorial  tights  after  the  long  interdict 
against  such  theatrical  amusements  under 
which  Nero  had  placed  their  town.  Wealthy 
Roman  patricians — weary  of  the  great  city, 
and  seeking  a  cooler  and  more  wholesome  air 
— were  enjoying  a  grateful  repose  in  the  gay 
villas  which  covered  a  mountain  slope  amidst 
vineyards  and  gardens,  and  which  were  so 
thickly  scattered  that  they  seemed  to  form 
but  one  continuous  city. 

Sixteen  years  before,  indeed,  an  earthquake 
of  extraordinary  violence  had  shaken  to  their 
foundations  the  temples,  the  forum,  and  other 
public  buildings,  had  overturned  their  stat- 
ues, had  thrown  down  the  walls  of  many  an 
humble  dwelling,  and  had  even  upset  parts 
of  the  more  solid  defences  of  the  town.  The 
inhabitants  of  Pompeii  had  then  fled  in 
terror  from  the  falling  edifices;  but,  lulled 
into  security  by  a  calm  of  several  years,  they 
had  now  returned  to  their  homes.  They  were 
busy  repairing  their  shattered  dwellings,  re- 
placing the  fallen  statues  upon  their  pedestals, 
and  ornamenting  afresh  their  public  monu- 
ments. The  terrible  mountain  which  hung 
over  them  was  silent.  Those  who  lived  at 
its  foot  had  inherited  no  other  traditions 
from  their  forefathers  concerning  it  than 
those  which  extolled  the  fertility  of  its  soil, 
the  exquisite  richness  of  its  vegetation,*  the 
luscious  nature  of  its  wines,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  flowers. 

The  deeper  student  of  nature  read  in  this 
very  soil  the  history  of  the  mountains  itself. 
It  told  him  of  fires  once  active,  and  that  in 
♦See  Martial,  IV.  44. 
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some  distant  age  that  quiet,  verdure-clothed 
\  summit  was  a  destructive  volcano,  which  had 
overwhelmed  with  lava  and  ashes  the  coun- 
try at  its  foot. 

Pompeii  had  been  founded  long  before  the 
Romans  had  extended  their  empire  to  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea.  It  might  have  been  built  by 
I  the  Oscans,  or  by  a  colony  from  Etruria,  or 
]  even  by  the  more  polished  Greeks.  They 
I  have  each  their  advocates.  But,  like  most 
of  the  cities  on  this  coast,  it  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Samnites.  Although  it  had 
become  a  Roman  town,  it  bad  retained  up  to 
the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  much  of  its 
early  character,  and  a  large  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation may  still  have  spoken  the  Oscan 
tongue.  The  inhabitants,  proud  of  their  Ro- 
man citizenship,  and  desirous  to  render  their 
town  more  worthy  of  its  imperial  connection, 
had  seized  the  opportunity  when  restoring  i^ 
crumbling  buildings  to  introduce  the  new 
fashions  from  the  capital,  to  ornament  their 
dwellings  more  after  the  Roman  taste,  and  to 
decorate  their  public  edifices  with  greater 
luxury  and  splendor.  The  streets,  too,  worn 
into  deep  ruts  by  the  rude  wheels  of  the 
country  cars,  had  become  alfiiost  impassable 
for  the  elegant  chariot  of  the  Roman  patri- 
cian. The  ancient  pavement  was  about  to 
be  removed,  and  the  fresh  slabs  to  replace  it 
had  been  cut  from  the  hardened  lava-streams 
which  were  found  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  inhabitants,  moreover,  were  engaged 
in  the  struggle  of  an  election  of  their  munici- 
pal officers.  New  aediles  and  duumviri  were 
to  be  chosen  for  the  town.  Influential  citi- 
zens and  voters  were  canvassing  for  their  fa- 
vorite candidates,  and  party  spirit  ran  high. 
The  owners  of  the  neighboring  villas  and  the 
population  of  the  villages  had  gathered  to  the 
town  to  take  part  in  the  contest,  and  the  mo- 
ment being  one  of  public  excitement,  the  fo- 
rum, the  temples,  and  the  theatres  were 
thronged  with  an  eager  multitude. 

Suddenly,  and  without  any  previous  warn- 
ing, a  vast  column  of  black  smoke  burst  from 
the  overhanging  mountain.  Rising  to  a  pro- 
digious height  in  the  cloudless  summer  sky,  it 
then  gradually  spread  itself  out  like  the  head 
of  some  mighty  Italian  pine,  hiding  the  sun 
and  overshadowing  the  earth  for  many  a 
league.  The  darkness  grew  into  profound 
night,  only  broken  by  the  blue  and  sulphur- 
ous flashes  which  darted  from  the  pitchy 
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-  cloud.  Soon  a  thick  rain  of  thin,  light  ashes, 
almost  imperceptible  to  the  touch,  fell  upon 
the  land.  Then  quickly  succeeded  showers 
of  small,  hot  stones,  mingled  with  heavier 
masses,  and  emitting  stifling  mephitic  fumes. 
After  a  time  the  sound  as  of  approaching  tor- 
rents was  heard,  and  soon  steaming  rivers  of 
dense  black  mud  poured  slowly  but  irresisti- 
bly down  the  mountain-sides,  and  curdled 
through  the  streets — insidiously  creeping  into 
such  recesses  as  even  the  subtle  ashes  had 
failed  to  penetrate.  There  was  now  no  place 
of  shelter  left.  No  man  could  defend  him- 
self against  this  double  enemy.  It  was  too 
late  for  flight  for  such  as  had  remained  be- 
hind. Those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
innermost  parts  of  the  houses  or  in  the  sub- 
terranean passages  were  closed  up  forever. 
Those  who  sought  to  flee  through  the  streets 
were  clogged  by  the  small,  loose  pumice-stones 
■which  lay  many  feet  deep,  or  were  entangled 
and  overwhelmed  in  the  mud-streams,  or 
were  struck  down  by  the  rocks  w^hich  fell 
from  the  heavens.  If  they  escaped  these  dan- 
gers, blinded  by  the  drifting  ashes  and  grop- 
ing in  the  dark,  not  knowing  which  way  to  go 
they  were  overcome  by  the  sulphurous  vapors, 
and,  sinking  on  the  highways,  were  soon  bur- 
ied beneath  the  volcanic  matter.  Even  many 
who  had  gained  the  open  country  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eruption  w6re  overtaken  by 
the  darkness  and  falling  cinders,  and  perished 
miserably  in  the  fields  or  on  the  sea-shore, 
where  they  had  vainly  sought  the  means  of 
flight. 

In  three  days  the' doomed  town  had  disap- 
peared. It  lay  beneath  a  vast  mass  of  ashes, 
pumice-stones,  and  hardened  mud,  to  which 
subsequent  eruptions,  occurring  at  intervals 
during  eighteen  centuries,  added  fresh  mate- 
rials. Gradually  above  them  there  accumu- 
lated, from  year  to  year,  the  rich  vegetable 
mould,  formed  from  the  volcanic  soil,  in 
which  were  again  tended  the  vine  and  the 
olive-tree. 

The  miserable  inhabitants  who  survived 
the  catastrophe  returned,  after  the  eruption 
had  ceased,  to  the  site  of  their  buried  homes. 
Many  dug  into  the  ruins  to  find  the  property 
they  had  abandoned  in  their  flight.  That 
which  was  most  valuable  was  thus,  in  many 
cases,  recovered.  At  a  later  period  the  stat- 
ues were  carefully  sought  for  in  the  public 
places  and  were  removed  to  adorn  other  sites, 
and  the  richer  marbles  and  hewn  stones  were 
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carried  away  for  the  construction  of  other 
edifices,  the  ruins  afibrding  to  many  genera- 
tions a  rich  mine  of  building  materials.  But 
no  attempt  was  ever  made  either  to  rebuild  the 
town  itself  or  to  construct  anothef  upon  its 
site.  As  years  rolled  on ,  all  traces  of  it  passed 
away  except,  perhaps,  the  upper  part  of  some 
vast  building,  such  as  the  amphitheatre, 
which  rose  above  the  surrounding  soil.  Its 
ruins  lay  deep  beneath  the  cultivated  fields, 
and  Pompeii  slept  for  seventeen  hundred 
years  wrapped  in  its  shroud  of  lava-mud  and 
ashes.  And  so  it  remained,  forsaken  and 
forgotten,  until  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

Such  is  the  tale  of  the  fall  of  this  now  cel- 
ebrated town,  as  written  in  its  ruins  brought 
to  light  in  our  days.  Every  incident  we  have 
mentioned  is  recorded  in  them.  The  history 
of  PompeiJ  and  of  its  inhabitants,  neglected 
by  contemporary  writers,  and  the  story  of 
its  destruction,  may  be  restored  from  its  re- 
mains. It  is  not  our  intention  to  describe 
these  remarkable  and  interesting  ruins.  The 
buried  city — the  awful  catastrophe  by  which  B 
it  was  overwhelmed — its  marvellous  resurrec- 
tion after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries — 
have  formed  the  theme  of  many  an  able  and 
poetic  pen.  Nor  are  we  about  to  enter  into 
any  abstruse  archaeological  disquisitions  upon 
the  many  curious  questions  connected  with 
the  ancient  history  of  the  people,  their  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  the  arts  and  domestic 
life  of  the  Romans  in  general,  suggested 
by  the  objects  discovered.  We  must  refer, 
those  who  are  disposed  to  inquire  into  such 
matters  to  the  still  standard  works  of  Mazoia 
and  Gell,  to  the  more  recent  labors  of  Over- 
beck  and  Niccolini,  and  to  the  excellent  topo- 
graphical description  in  Murray's  "  Hand- 
book for  Southern  Italy," 

Moreover,  there  are  few  persons  of  educa- 
tion who  are  not  familiar  with  these  things, 
and  in  these  days  of  travel  many  have  exam- 
ined for  themselves  the  unrivalled  collection 
of  antiquities  gathered  together  from  the 
buried  town,  which  has  given  a  wide  renown^ 
to  the  Museum  of  Naples.  Our  object  istofl 
avail  ourselves  of  the  important  additions  re- 
cently made  by  the  Cavaliere  Fiorelli  to  Pom- 
peian  literature,  and  to  notice  some  interest- 
ing details  in  the  history  of  the  former  and 
more  recent  discoveries.  This  gentleman, 
who  has  lately  been  placed  by  the  Italian 
Government  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Mu- 


seum,  and  who  was  previously  the  director 
of  the  works  at  Pompeii,  has  collected  to- 
gether and  published  the  notes  and  journals 
kept  by  those  employed  in  the  excavations 
from  the  first  discovery  of  the  ruins  in  the 
last  century  down  to  the  present  time.  They 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  detailed  reports 
made  at  short  intervals,  sometimes  from  da^ 
to  day,  of  the  progress  of  the  works,  and 
upon  the  various  objects  found^  amongst  the 
ruins.  Many  of  these  documents  had  been 
stolen,  but  were  traced  into  private  hands  by 
Signor  Fiorelli.  The  larger  number  are  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Museum. 
They  furnish  a  variety  of  new  and  interesting 
information  which  had  been  before  inaccessi- 
ble to  those  who  wrote  upon  Pompeii.  The 
full,  and  in  some  cases  carefully-recorded,  de- 
tails they  contain  enable  us  to  restore,  in 
many  instances,  the  buildings  which  have 
perished  since  their  discovery,  and  to  under- 
stand much  which  might  otherwise  perplex 
the  antiquarian.  Signor  Fiorelli  has  thus 
rendered  an  important  service  to  archaeology, 
and  has  added  to  the  literary  treasures  of  his 
country. 

We  learn  from  these  records  that  the  ex- 
cavations which  led  to  the  discovery  of  Pom- 
peii were  made  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
III.,  the  first  Bourbon  king  of  Naples.  The 
earliest  journals  of  the  proceedings  are  writ- 
ten in  Spanish.  In  the  year  1748  a  certam 
Colonel  Don  Rocco  Alcubierre  had  been  sent 
to  examine  a  subterranean  canal  which  had 
been  constructed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  six- 
teenth century  for  the  purpose  of  iupplyiog 
water  to  a  powder-manufactory  in  the  small 
town  of  Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  on  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  Pie  heard  from  the  inhabitants 
•  of  the  place  that  the  remains  of  a  buried 
■  house  had  been  discovered  about  two  miles 
<  off,  and  that  statues  and  other  objects  of 
antiquity  had  been  taken  from  them.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  that  these  ruins  must  belong 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Stabias,  which  had  been 
overwhelmed,  like  Pompeii,  by  the  great 
eruption  of  a.  d.  79,  and  whose  site  had 
been  sought  for  in  this  neighborhood.  It 
was  well  known  that  beneath  the  soil,  be- 
tween the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  sea, 
there  lay  buried  more  than  one  town.  Re- 
mains of  antiquity  had  been  frequently  dis- 
covered near  this  spot.  The  watercourse  we 
have  mentioned  had  been  dug  through  the 
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very  centre  of  Pompeii,  and  had  laid  bare 
the  foundations  of  many  ancient  edifices. 

It  may  be  well,  before  proceeding  further, 
to  remind  the  reader  how  Pompeii  was  bur- 
ied.     It  is  commonly  but  erroneously  sup- 
posed  that   the  town  was  overwhelmed  by 
lava  ejected  from  the  crater  of  the  volcano. 
Such  lava-streams,  like  broad  watercourses 
of  black  rock,  may  be  traced  down  the  sides 
of  Vesuvius  :  some  may  be  of  the  date  of  the 
great  eruption  which   destroyed  the  town  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  none  of  them  reached 
the  town  itself.     Pompeii  owed  its  destruc- 
tion to  two  causes.     Ashes  and  small  pumice- 
stones,  like  white  cinders,  were  thrown  out 
of  the  crater  and  fell  in  dense  showers  over 
the  surrounding  country.      They  were  prob- 
ably carried  to  a  considerable  distance  by  the 
wind;  but  the  greater  part  seems  to  have 
fallen  on  the  coast  between  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  and  the  sea  on  which  Herculane- 
um,  Pompeii,  and  Stabiae  stood.      The  Ital- 
ians call  these  pumice-stones  "  rapillo,"  or 
"  lapillo  :  "  in  the  earlier  records  the  former 
word  is  used.     In  addition  to  the  ''  lapillo,'* 
torrents  of  mud,  formed  by  ashes,  lava,  and 
other  volcanic  matter,  mingled  with  water 
abundantly  ejected   from  the  crater,  rolled 
down  the  mountain-side,  and  spreading  in 
broad  streams  as  they  reached   the  lower 
country,  completely  covered  everything  with- 
in their  reach.      This  thick  mud,  called  by 
the  Italians   "  lava   bavosa,"    accumulated 
wherever  it  was  checked,  and   penetrating 
into  every  nook  and  cranny,  soon  hardened 
and  encased  every  object  with  which  it  was 
brought  into  contact.     In  its  hard  state  it  ia 
called  "  tuono." 

In  uncovering  the  ruins,  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  buried  is  distinctly  tracea- 
ble. The  small  loose  pumice-stones  or  "  la- 
pillo," and  the  hardened  mud,  are  found  in 
well-defined  strata  or  layers,  sometimes  run- 
ning one  into  the  other,  like  what  geologists 
call ' '  faults. "  The  "  lapillo  ' '  usually  forme 
the  lowest  stratum,  covering  the  pavement 
of  the  streets  and  the  floors  of  the  lower 
rooms  to  the  depth  of  many  feet,  thus  prov- 
ing that  the  town  was  first  overwhelmed  by 
the  showers  of  pumice-stones.  The  cellars 
and  places  into  which  the  "lapillo  "  could 
not  penetrate  are  filled  with  the  hardened 
mud  which  succeeded  to  the  pumice-stones, 
and  above  which  it  lies  in  distinct  layers. 
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It  cannot  be  ascertained  precisely  how  deep 
the  town  was  buried  by  the  eruption  of  a.  d. 
79.  Some  of  the  strata  of  volcanic  eubstan- 
ces  above  the  ruins  came  from  subsequent 
eruptions.  The  height  of  the  various  strata 
from  the  level  of  the  plain  upon  which  the 
town  was  built  to  the  present  surface  appears 
to  vary  between  twenty  and  forty  feet.* 

According  to  the  account  of  the  eruption 
given  by  Pliny  the  younger,  it  seems  to  have 
lasted  for  three  days.  Ample  time  was  thus 
given  for  escape  to  those  who  immediately 
left  the  town.  It  is  probable  that  by  far  the 
larger  number  at  once  sought  safety  in  flight. 
Of  those  who  lingered  behind  hoping  that  the 
eruption  would  soon  cease,  some  did  not  fly 
until  the  streams  of  mud  reached  the  town  : 
this  is  shown  by  the  number  of  skeletons 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  lapillo  in  the 
stratum  of  hardened  mud  which  lies  immedi- 
ately above  it. 

It  is  said  that  nearly  600  skeletons  have 
hitherto  been  discovered  in  the  ruins.  We 
cannot  find  any  record  of  more  than  about 
half  that  number.  Of  these,  sixty-three, 
supposed  to  be  those  of  soldiers,  were  together 
in  the  barracks.  Sir  W.  Gell,  taking  those 
found  when  he  wrote — 160  in  1832 — as  an 
average  of  the  number  which  might  still  be 
buried  in  the  part  of  the  town  not  then  ex- 
cavated, calculated  that  about  1300  persons 
were  destroyed.  As  the  population  of  Pom- 
peii was  probably  about  20,000,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  would  thus  appear  to 
have  effected  their  escape. 

The  records  of  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii 
open  with  a  proposition  made  on  the  23d 
March,  1748, by  Colonel  Alcubierre  to  Charles 
III.,  that  excavations  should  be  undertaken 
where  the  ruins  of  the  house  had  been  dis- 

*  Gell  (vol.  i.  1st  series,  p.  9)  thus  describes  a 
section  of  the  strata  near  the  Amphitheatre  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet  :  "Separating  the  whole  in- 
to five  portions,  we  shall  find  the  first  three  to  con- 
sist of  pumice-stone  in  small  pieces,  resembling  a 
light  white  cinder,  and  covering  the  pavement  to 
the  depth  of  twelve  feet ;  the  next  portion  is  com- 
posed of  six  parts,  beginning  with  a  stratum  of 
sm&ll  black  stones,  not  more  than  three  inches  in 
thickness  ;  to  this  succeeds  a  layer  of  mud  or  earth, 
which  has  been  mixed  with  water,  and  appears  to 
have  been  deposited  in  a  liquid  state  ;  upon  this 
lies  another  thin  stratum  of  little  stones,  of  a  mixed 
hue,  in  which  blue  predominates  ;  a  second  stratum 
of  mud,  separated  from  a  third  by  a  thin  wavy  line 
of  mixed  blue  stones,  completes  the  fourth  portion  ; 
while  the  fifth  or  highest  division  consists  entirely 
of  vegetable  earth,  principally  formed  by  the  grad- 
ual decomposition  of  the  volcanic  matter." 


covered,  and  that  an  order  should  be  given  to 
the  governor  of  Torre  dell'  Annunziata  to  ag 
sist  as  much  as  possible  in  the  work.  It  wa 
not,  however,  until  the  2d  of  April  that 
succeeded  in  collecting  twelve  workmen  tc 
gether.  His  researches  were  soon  rewardec 
On  the  6th  of  the  same  month  he  announces 
with  great  satisfaction  the  discovery  of  a 
painting  representing  festoons  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  a  man's  head, — very  large  and  of  good 
style, — a  helmet,  an  owl,  various  small  birds, 
and  other  objects.  The  house  containing  this 
painting  stood  in  the  street  afterward  known 
as  the  "  Strada  della  Fortuna."  On  the  19th 
the  first  skeleton  was  found,  lying  upon  the 
"rapillo"  in  the  lava  mud.  Near  it  were 
eighteen  bronze  coins  and  one  of  silver.  The 
first  public  edifice  uncovered  was  the  Amphi- 
theatre. By  the  month  of  December  it  had 
been  suflSciently  cleared  of  rubbish  to  enable 
the  delighted  Spaniard  to  complete  a  plan  of 
the  building,  the  magnificence  of  which  he 
extols,  declaring  that  it  could  accommodate 
15,000  persons.  The  first  inscription,  the 
discovery  of  which  is  officially  mentioned,  is 
the  one,  still  preserved,  which  announces 
that  one  Marcus  Crassus  keeps  salt  and  fresh 
w^ater  baths. 

The  reports  continued  to  be  made  in  Spai 
ish  until  June,  1764,  when  the  Italian  lai 
guage  is  used.     The  name  of  Pompeii  occuj 
for  the  first  time  eight  years  after  the  discot 
ery  of  the  ruins  (1756).     Up  to  that  th 
they  were  still  believed  to  be  those  of  Stabij 
An  inscription  containing  the  name  of  Poi  _ 
peii  was  found  in  the  year  1763,*  and  settled 
the  doubts  as  to  the  town,  the  site  of  which 
had  been  discovered. 

The  excavations  were  carried  on  for  many 
years  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and  with  very 
varying  success.  The  workmen  employed 
were  chiefly  condemned  felons,  who  worked 
chained  in  pairs,  and  Mohammedan  slaves 
taken  from  the  Barbary  pirates.  The  great- 
est secrecy  was  maintained,  and  no  stranger 
could  obtain  admission  to  the  ruins.  No  reg- 
ular plan  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  parj^ 
of  the  town  uncovered,  nor  was  there  any 
tempt  to  restore  or  keep  up  the  building 
The  reports  contain  accurate  descriptions 
the  discoveries, — the  statues,  paintings 

*  An  inscription  with  the  name  of  POMPEI 
had  been  discovered  in  1689,  but  had  not  served 
identify  the  site  of  the  town. — Giornale  degli  Sc 
No.  2. 
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the  walls,  and  the  varions  objects  in  gold, 
silver,  and  other  metals.  Such  things  were 
diligently  searched  for,  and  were  sent  off  to 
the  royal  collection  as  soon  as  discovered. 
Copies  were  taken  of  the  most  importart 
paintings,  which  were  then  detached  from 
the  walls,  and  transferred  to  the  Museum,  the 
edifices  in  which  they  were  found  being  left 
to  perish,  or  being  again  covered  up  with  the 
rubbish  removed  from  adjoining  excavations. 
Many  of  the  statues  found  during  the  early 
period  of  the  excavations  retained  the  colors 
with  which  they  had  been  originally  painted, 

^  thus  affording  a  conclusive  argument  to  those 
who  maintain  that  the  ancients  were  in  the 
habit  of  coloring  their  sculpture.  These  col- 
ors are  always  particularly  noted  in  the  re- 
ports. Thus,  on  the  18th  February,  1765, 
we  have  recorded  the  discovery  of  a  statue 
of  Venus  leaving  the  bath  and  wringing  her 
tresses.  "  She  is  naked  from  the  waist  up- 
ward ;  her  hair  is  tinted  yellow ;  round  her 
neck  is  a  gold  necklace  ;  she  has  also  her 
breast  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stomach  gilt ; 
the  drapery  which  covers  the  lower  part  of 
the  figure  is  painted  red  (turchino) .  '  Again , 
in  1766,  behind  the  cella  of  the  Temple  of  Isis, 
in  a  niche  adorned  with  ornaments  in  stucco, 
was  found  a  statue  of  Bacchus.  His  hair 
was  partly  gilt  and  partly  tinted,  as  also  his 
eyebrows  and  eyes.  The  bunches  of  grapes 
in  the  garland  encircling  his  temples  were 
painted.  Around  his  neck,  arms,  and  wrists 
were  golden  ornaments.  The  goat-skin  which 
hung  from  his  left  shoulder  was  spotted  with 
gold,  and  his  buskins,  formed  of  two  skins, 
were  partly  gilt  and  partly  tinted.  The  trunk 
of  the  tree  against  which  he  leaned  and  the 
tiger  by  his  side  were  also  colored.  Many 
other  parts  of  the  statue  appear  to  have  been 
originally  gilt  and  probably  colored  ;  but  the 
gilding  had  yielded  to  time,  and  only  faint 
traces  of  it  could  be  seen.*  A  female  figure 
in  marble,  discovered  in  the  same  temple,  had 

,  the  upper  half  of  the  drapery  above  the  gir- 
dle gilt ;  and  the  lower  part  painted  red,  and 
studded  with  various  ornaments  in  gold. 

*  This  beautiful  statue  had  been  broken  into  sev- 
eral pieces,  and  had  been  repaired  by  the  ancients 
with  iron  brackets.  It  had  probably  been  thrown 
from  its  pedestal  during  the  earthquake  of  A.  d.  63. 
In  1853  a  colossal  statue  of  an  emperor  in  marble 
was  discovered — the  hair  of  which  was  painted  red, 
the  mantle  purple,  and  the  buskins  black.  Another 
statue,  supposed  to  represent  Cicero,  had  the  hair, 
face,  and  eyes  painted,  and  the  toga  colored  pur- 
ple.— Gell,  vol.  i.  p,  77,  2d  series. 


In  December,  1766,  were  discovered  the 
barracks  of  the  gladiators,  identified  by  many 
inscriptions  containing  the  names  of  gladia- 
torial families,  and  by  the  rude  drawings  of 
combats  upon  the  walls.  One  of  its  numer- 
ous chambers  was  a  prison,  the  contents  of 
which  are  still  amongst  the  most  curious  relics 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Naples.  The 
skeletons  of  four  prisoners  were  found  with 
their  feet  in  iron  stocks.  A  lock  fastening  the 
bar  which  confined  their  ankles  still  remained 
and  on  the  ground  was  the  key,  which  had 
probably  been  left  by  the  guards  when  they 
fled,  abandoning  their  wretched  charge.  Four 
vizored  helmets,  several  pairs  of  greaves,  and 
other  portions  of  armor,  of  bronze,  and  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  had  fallen  from  the 
nails  to  which  they  had  been  hung  against 
the  wall.  Some  antiquaries  are  of  opinion 
that  they  were  not  intended  for  use,  but  were 
prizes  given  to  successful  gladiators.  Their 
size  and  weight  and  the  singular  beauty  of 
the  embossed  figures  and  ornaments  with 
which  they  are  covered  may  confirm  this  con- 
jecture. One  or  two  coins  of  small  value, 
an  earthen  pot,  and  a  broken  oil-lamp,  were 
the  only  other  objects  found  in  the  place  ex- 
cept a  bottomless  wine-jar,  in  which  were  the 
bones  of  a  new-born  child.  Were  these  the 
proofs  of  a  crime  committed  by  one  of  the 
miserable  inmates  of  the  prison  ? 

The  6th  April,  1769,  was  a  great  day  for 
Pompeii.  The  superintendent  of  the  exca- 
vations was  at  that  time  Signer  la  Vega,  an 
intelligent  antiquary,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  make  anything  like  a  detailed 
plan  of  the  ruins.  He  had  prepared  a  "  scavo" 
(an  excavation)  for  the  king.  His  Majesty  ar- 
rived accompanied  by  the  queen,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  Joseph  II.,  wiih  his  celebrated 
minister  Count  Kaunitz,  and  the  English  rep- 
resentative at  the  Neapolitan  court,  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  with  his  antiquary,  M.  d'Ancre- 
vil,  who,  at  the  command  of  the  king,  be- 
came the  cicerone  of  the  distinguished  party. 
The  "  scavo  "  was  unusually  successful,  and 
a  large  number  of  interesting  objects  in  bronze 
and  other  metals,  in  glass,  in  terra-cotta,  and 
in  bone,  were  extracted  from  the  "  lapillo." 
So  rich  was  the  find  that  the  emperor,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  sagacious  of  the 
party,  suspected  a  trick,  which  had  probably 
already  been  played,  as  it  has  frequently  been 
since,  upon  royal  visitors.  He  desired  to 
know  whether  these  curious  relics  had  not 
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been  artfully  concealed  before  his  arrival. 
Signor  la  Vega  hastened  to  prove  to  him  that 
his  suspicions  were  unfounded,  and  to  pay 
courtier-like  compliments  to  his  royal  master, 
for  whom  alone,  he  declared,  of  all  living 
sovereigns,  such  a  fortunate  chance  was  re- 
served. His  imperial  majesty  was  but  little 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  works 
were  carried  on,  and  proceeded  to  take  his 
royal  brother  roundly  to  task  for  his  neglect. 
Being  told  that  only  thirty  workmen  were 
employed,  he  asked  the  king  how  he  could 
allow  so  great  a  work  to  go  on  so  languidly. 
His  Majesty  replied,  after  the  true  Neapoli- 
tan fashion,  "  that  little  by  little  everything 
would  be  done."  This  did  not  satisfy  the 
more  eager  emperor.  "  Three  thousand  men, 
at  least,"  he  exclaimed,  "should  be  put  to 
such  a  work.  Why,  there  is  nothing  like  it 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  and 
these  discoveries  are  the  special  honor  of  your 
majesty's  kingdom."  When  shown  the  plan 
of  the  ruins,  he  asked  for  several  buildings 
v.'hich  he  had  not  seen.  On  being  informed 
that  they  had  been  covered  up  by  the  rubbish 
taken  from  other  parts  of  the  excavations,  he 
turned  to  the  king,  and  inquired,  sharply, 
how  he  could  have  permitted  this  to  be  done. 
His  majesty,  of  course,  threw  the  blame  upon 
"  his  late  august  father."  Signor  la  Vega 
endeavored  to  furnish  further  explanations 
and  excuses,  which  were  probably  considered 
but  little  satisfactory  by  the  emperor. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  re- 
corded in  the  journals  was  made  on  the  12th 
December,  1772.  For  some  weeks  workmen 
had  been  employed  in  clearing  out  the  ruins 
of  a  house  of  considerable  size,  evidently  the 
residence  of  a  man  of  wealth,  outside  the  gate 
leading  to  Herculaneum.  After  exploring 
many  rooms,  containing  various  objects  of 
value,  they  came  to  what  appeared  to  be  a 
long  subterranean  passage.  Here  encased  in 
the  hardened  mud  they  found  a  group  of  skel- 
etons, consisting  of  eighteen  full-grown  per- 
sons, mostly  women,  a  boy,  and  a  very  young 
child.  It  is  conjectured  that  these  were  the 
remains  of  the  family  of  the  owner  of  the 
house,  who  is  supposed,  without  suflScient 
grounds,  to  have  been  a  certain  Diomedes, 
from  a  tomb  inscribed  with  that  name  dis- 
covered in  the  street  hard  by. 

These  victims  of  tlie  eruption  had  sought 
refuge  in  a  vaulted  corridor,  forming  a  square, 
\'which,  from  the  number  of  wine-jars  found 


in  it,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  wine-cellar. 
They  had  hoped  that  the  strong  stone  vault 
would  have  protected  them  against  the  shower 
of  pumice-stones  and  ashes  and  the  falling 
masses  which  first  issued  from  the  black  cloud 
that  covered  the  heavens,  and  which  they 
vainly  believed  would  last  but  for  a  little 
time.  They  were  not,  however,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  insidious  mud,  which,  entering 
by  the  small  windows  and  oozing  through 
every  opening,  gradually  gathered  round 
them.  There  were  no  means  of  flight.  The 
entrance  was  closed  against  them  by  the  ac- 
cumulating "  lapillo."  Huddled  into  a  cor-  ^ 
ner,  and  nestled  in  each  other's  arms,  they 
were,  little  by  little,  covered  by  the  rising 
mud.  We  may  hope  that  they  were  not  ex- 
posed to  a  lingering  death,  but  that,  over- 
come by  the  sulphurous  fumes,  they  were 
soon  lost  to  consciousness. 

The  mud  rapidly  hardened  round  the  bod- 
ies, and  preserved  almost  a  perfect  mould  of 
the  unhappy  victims  as  they  had  clung  to- 
gether in  the  last  agony  of  death, — a  more 
touching  group  than  ever  sculptor  has  in- 
vented. The  flesh  and  all  the  more  delicate 
parts  of  the  human  frame  had  long  perished ; 
but  the  bones  were  left  in  the  hollow  mould 
which  the  limbs  had  formed.  In  some  in- 
stances the  hair  was  still  attached  to  the 
skulls :  and  it  was  noted  that  a  young  girl 
had  her  long  tresses  twisted  in  elaborate 
plaits.  The  clothes  they  wore  had  been  car- 
bonized ;  but  there  were  remains  of  them, 
which,  with  the  impression  they  had  left 
upon  the  mud,  served  to  show  their  texture, 
and  to  prove  that  of  those  who  bad  perished 
some  were  clothed  in  much  coarser  garments 
than  others.  The  superintendent,  who  was 
present  at  the  discovery,  was  even  able  to  as- 
certain that  most  of  the  women  wore  over 
their  heads  linen  drapery,  which  fell  to  their 
shoulders ;  that  their  dresses  consisted,  in 
most  cases,  of  several  gowns,  as  it  were,  one 
over  the  other  ;  that  their  lower  limbs  were 
clothed  in  linen  or  cloth  trousers,  "  cut 
in  the  form  of  long  drawers;"  and  that 
whilst  some  wore  shoes  or  sandals,  the  feet 
of  others  had  been  naked.  One  lady  was 
distinguished  by  the  richness  of  her  jewelled 
ornaments  and  the  fineness  of  her  linen.  The 
whole  story  was  thus  told  :  the  servants  and 
dependants  of  the  family  had  died  in  the  same 
struggle  with  their  master  and  mistress. 

Fragments  of  the  singular  casts  we  have 
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described  were  cut  from  the  surrounding  soil. 
The  perfect  mould  of  the  bosom  of  a  girl,  of 
exquisite  form,  with  the  thin  drapery  which 
partly  covered  it,  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  interesting  objects  in  the  Naples  Mu- 
seum. It  has  now  almost  crumbled  away. 
Unfortunately  the  happy  idea  which  after- 
wards occurred  to  Signor  Fiorelli,  and  to 
which  we  shall  hereafter  allude,  had  not  sug- 
gested itself  to  those  who  then  had  the  direc- 
tion of  the  excavations. 

Many  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver,  such 
as  armlets,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  finger- 
rings,  a  few  engraved  gems,  twenty-eight 
coins,  chiefly  of  Vespasian  and  Sergius  Galba, 
bronze  candelabra  and  vases,  parts  of  a  cas- 
ket,— probably  the  jewel-case  of  the  lady  of 
the  house, — a  bunch  of  keys,  a  wooden  comb, 
a  piece  of  coral,  and  some  other  objects,  were 
discovered  near  this  group. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  exca- 
vations were  allowed  to  languish.  No  dis- 
coveries of  any  importance  are  recorded  in 
the  reports.  The  authorities  appear  to  have 
confined  themselves  to  preserving  some  of  the 
most  important  buildings  already  uncovered, 
and  to  keeping  them  free  from  rubbish.  The 
grass  had  been  allowed  to  grow  in  the  streets 
and  in  the  deserted  ruins.  The  remains  were 
so  ill  guarded  that  frequent  complaints  are 
made  of  robberies  of  interesting  objects.  Few 
strangers  of  distinction  appear  to  have  vis- 
ited Pompeii  in  those  unsettled  times.  In 
the  records  of  March,  1806,  Prince  Joseph 
Bonaparte  is  mentioned  as  a  visitor  ;  and  it 
is  duly  noted  that  he  generously  bestowed 
two  louis  d'ors  and  forty -eight  carlini  on  the 
soldiers  who  had  the  custody  of  them. 

In  the  same  year  the  intelligent  minister 
of  Murat,  Saliceti,  gave  some  impulse  to  the 
work,  by  undertaking  excavations  at  his  own 
expense ;  but  his  success  does  not  seem  to 
have  encouraged  him  to  persevere,  for  the  ex- 
oeriment  was  soon  discontinued,  as  we  are 
:old,  "a  motivo  di  mancanza  di  denaro." 
[n  the  government  excavations  only  eight 
nen  were  employed,  and  even  these  did  not 
'eceive  their  pay.  It  is  hinted  that  there 
vvas  consequently  much  difficulty  in  keeping 
:hem  at  their  work. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the 
excavations  were  carried  on  with  more  activ- 
ty."  The  king  and  the  queen  frequently 
visited  them,  and  the  superintendent  always 
K)ntrived  to  have  a  good  crop  of  antiquities 


ready  for  the  royal  party.  The  reports  of 
the  discoveries  now  began  to  excite  great  in- 
teriest  throughout  Europe.  The  ruins  of 
Pompeii  were  amongst  the  principal  objects 
which  attracted  the  stream  of  travellers  flow- 
ing to  Italy  after  the  Peace.  The  visits  of 
persons  of  distinction  are  frequently  recorded 
in  the  journals.  When  any  such  appeared 
at  Naples,  they  were  usually  honored  by  a 
special  "  scavo."  The  presence  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  and  of  Canova  are  specially 
noted,  and  that  of  many  crowned  heads  and 
royal  personages  from  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

In  October  of  1818  we  find  the  record  of 
a  somewhat  curious  discovery.  Two  soldiers 
of  the  guard  of  veterans  whose  duty  it  was 
to  take  care  of  the  excavated  monuments — 
a  duty,  by  the  way,  which  they  very  ill  per- 
formed, as  frequent  complaints  of  robberies 
and  of  the  defacement  of  paintings  still  occur 
iii  the  official  reports — were  walking  on  the 
ancient  walls  of  the  city,  when  they  were 
startled  by  a  fox.  The  animal  took  refuge 
in  a  small  secret  staircase  leading  into  a  sub- 
terranean passage  beneath  the  walls,  through 
which  the  Pompeian  garrison  is  supposed  to 
have  issued  when  intending  to  surprise  an 
enemy  investing  the  town.  Our  two  gallant 
veterans,  it  is  declared,  did  not  hesitate  to 
follow,  forcing  their  way  through  the  rub- 
bish into  a  vaulted  chamber.  Instead  of 
finding  the  fox  they  discovered  parts  of  a 
bronze  figure,  of  beautiful  workmanship,  ly- 
ing among  human  skulls  and  bones.  These 
fragments  proved  to  belong  to  a  statue  of 
Apollo,  other  parts  of  which  had  in  the  pre- 
vious year  been  taken  out  of  a  cistern  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  a  mile  distant  from 
the  walls.  Still  the  left  arm  and  leg  were 
wanting.  These  were  found  shortly  after, 
amongst  a  mass  of  fragments  which  had 
been  collected  during  former  excavations,  and 
placed  in  a  magazine.  The  whole  statue 
was  thus  restored,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
chief  treasures  of  the  Royal  Museum.  This 
discovery  shows  that  before  the  town  was 
overwhelmed,  the  inhabitants  had  attempted 
to  carry  off  many  of  their  most  precious 
things.  It  is  probable  that  this  bronze  statue 
had  been  thrown  down  and  broken  up  for 
the  sake  of  the  metal.  Those  who  sought  to 
bear  part  of  it  away  had  endeavored  to  es- 
cape by  the  secret  passage.  They  had  found 
the  concealed  outlet  leading  into  the  open 
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country  already  blocked  up  by  the  pumice- 
stones.  They  retraced  their  steps  ;  but  the 
entrance  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  closed 
against  them,  and  they  perished  miserably. 
These  little  episodes  in  the  excavations  give 
a  singular  interest  to  the  buried  ruins.  They 
bring  before  us  in  a  vivid  manner  the  hor- 
rors of  the  catastrophe,  and  chronicle,  as  it 
were  in  a  book,  the  events  of  that  fatal  day. 

In  1821,  the  Austrians  had  occupied  the 
Neapolitan  States.  They  were  not  less  mer- 
ciless to  the  treasures  of  Pompeii  than  they 
have  ever  been  to  other  monuments  of  Italian 
genius.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
intense  and  unquenchable  hatred  of  the  Ital- 
ians against  their  former  oppressors  arises 
from  the  contempt  which  the  Austrians  have 
shown  for  those  great  works  of  art  which  are 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Italian  people. 
The  policy  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy  appears 
to  have  been  to  destroy,  as  far  as  they  could 
venture,  all  traces  and  memory  of  the  former 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  country  which 
they  held  in  subjection, — as  if  by  such  means 
they  could  trample  out  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  which  had  for  generations  formed  the 
only  hereditary  wealth  of  the  Italian  nation. 
They  quartered  their  soldiers  in  the  fresco- 
painted  chapels  and  town-halls  ;  turned  the 
convents,  full  of  the  marvels  of  art,  into  sta- 
bles and  military  magazines ;  and  billeted 
their  uncouth  and  filthy  Croats  in  the  lordli- 
est mansions,  where  the  most  splendid  furni- 
ture and  the  richest  decorations  of  the  Italian 
classic  age  served  for  firewood,  or  were  wan- 
tonly destroyed.  It  is  singular  that  a  gov- 
ernment boasting  of  it«  refinement  and  civili- 
zation, and  not  insensible,  north  of  the  Alps, 
to  the  influence  of  the  fine  arts  and  to  the 
good  opinion  of  Europe,  should  have  com- 
mitted this  egregious  blunder  in  Italy.  In 
the  journals  of  the  excavations  at  Pompeii  we 
have  such  entries  as  this  :  "  June  30  (1821). 
Yesterday  a  party  of  Austrian  soldiers  in  gar- 
rison at  Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  having  pen- 
etrated into  various  parts  of  this  royal  do- 
main, committed  serious  impertinences  {delle 
serie  impcrtinenze) .  Amongst  other  things 
they  broke  in  pieces  a  fine  amphora  of  terra- 
cotta, and  even  threw  down  the  columns 
which  formed  the  peristyle  of  the  ancient 
public  edifice,  supposed  to  be  a  Lycaeum,  and 
were  connected  with  the  Temple  of  Isis." 

During  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons,  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  those  who  bad  the  care  of  the 
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ruins  seems  to  have  been  to  make  suflBcient 
discoveries  of  interest  to  attract  strangeri 
and  thus  to  increase  the  resources  of  the  ei 
tablishment  and  of  the  State.  Nothing  w 
done  for  the  real  love  of  art,  or  in  that  lib- 
eral spirit  which  should  characterize  it.  The 
excavations  at  Pompeii,  like  everything  else 
in  the  kingdom,  became  a  vehicle  for  jobbery 
and  public  robbery.  They  were  given  over 
to  such  persons  as  were  able  to  bribe  those 
about  the  king,  or  could  command  influence 
at  court, — at  one  time  to  a  favorite  scene- 
painter.  The  object  was  to  make  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  them.  Strangers  were  only 
allowed  to  visit  them  under  the  most  stringent 
regulations.  To  draw,  to  copy,  or  even  to 
take  the  roughest  notes,  was  strictly  forbid- 
den. The  mere  traveller  was  not  even  al- 
lowed to  make  from  the  ruins  a  hasty  sketch 
of  the  beautiful  scenery  which  surrounds 
them.  It  was  only  when  a  painting  or  an 
object  of  interest  had  been  discovered  for 
some  years  that,  after  going  through  all  man- 
ner of  forms,  and  waiting  many  a  day,  the 
archaeologist  or  the  artist  could  obtain  per- 
mission to  make  a  drawing  of  it.  These  il- 
liberal rules  were  extended  to  the  collections 
in  the  Museum.  No  one  was  exempt  from 
them,  except  the  small  knot  of  persons  who 
had  obtained  the  exclusive  privilege  of  publi- 
cation, and  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  profi 
ble  monopoly.  Even  Sir  W.  Gell,  whose  fi 
work  upon  Pompeii  had  done  so  much 
call  attention  to  the  ruins  and  to  make  th 
known  to  the  most  profitable  of  visitors  at  thai! 
time,  the  English,  and  who,  himself  a  res 
dent  at  Naples,  was  ever  ready  to  open  h: 
rich  portfolios  and  his  valuable  collections 
and  library  to  students  of  all  nations,  was 
not  allowed  to  execute  drawings  for  the  sec- 
ond series  of  his  work, — the  importation  and 
sale  of  which  were  actually  interdicted  under 
a  heavy  penalty.  It  was  only  by  stealth  that 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  illustrations, 
and  in  preserving  the  record  of  many  valua- 
ble monuments  which  have  since  perished. 

As  in  every  other  public  department  of  Na- 
ples, a  crowd  of  hungry  hangers-on  fed  upon 
the  traveller.  The  principal  ruins  were  kept 
under  lock  and  key  by  one  of  these  harpies 
who  pounced  upon  the  visitor,  and  extorted  s 
fee  before  he  would  open  the  gate.  Of  course 
they  robbed  every  one  alike.  Some  of  thfl 
most  interesting  objects  discovered  in  th( 
ruins  were  stolen  by  the  guardiaca  themselvee 
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iand  were  sold  to  those  who  supplied  the  vari- 
ous public  and  private  museums  in  Europe. 
*Many  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  ancient  art 
in  the  valuable  collection  of  Greek  and  Roman 
'antiquities  brought  together  by  Sir  W.  Tem- 
ple, long  our  minister  at  Naples,  and  so  mu- 
oificently  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  British 
koation,  were  obtained  from  dealers,  who 
•openly  offered  the  plundered  property  for 
*»le.  It  was  even  suspected  that  the  govern- 
oaent  officials  themselves  shared  in  the  profit. 
During  this  period,  however,  many  precious 
Jiscoveries  were  made.  Probably  the  most 
remarkable  was  that,  in  1831,  of  the  great 
oiosaic,  supposed  to  represent  the  battle  of 
iteus,  forming  the  pavement  of  a  chamber  in 
the  so-called  house  of  the  Faun.  This  was 
5ne  of  the  most  charming  residences  in  Pom- 
ppeii,  and,  no  doubt,  belonged  to  a  man  of 
wwealth  and  rare  taste.  It  had  suffered  from 
tthe  first  earthquake.  Its  owner  was  repair- 
ing it  when  the  eruption  took  place.  The 
pcemains  of  more  ancient  frescoes  may  be  de- 
Ltected  under  the  newly-executed  paintings. 
IPiles  of  bricks,  a  long  frieze  in  terra-cotta, 
;covered  with  stucco  bas-reliefs  representing 
"Nereids  riding  on  sea  monsters,  and  a  large 
.collection  of  various  marbles  for  the  pavements, 
•were  found  in  the  house  ready  for  use.  In 
ktbe  midst  of  a  courtyard,  surrounded  by  a 
portico,  there  had  been  a  flower-garden  ;  in 
its  centre  stood  a  graceful  marble  fountain  ;  at 
tthe  four  corners  were  placed  vases  and  statues. 
Opening  upon  this  garden  was  a  small  cham- 
P'  ber,  the  entrance  to  which  was  formed  by  two 
elegant  columns  and  two  pilasters  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  painted  red.  Between  the 
columns  was  a  pavement  in  colored  mosaic, 
representing  the  course  of  the  Nile. 

Various  Egyptian  animals,  a  crocodile,  a 
hippopotamus,  an  ichneumon,  and  many  gay 
birds  floating  on  the  stream,  typified  the 
river.  This  was  the  antechamber  to  the 
rich  peristyle  in  which  the  pavement  was 
formed  by  the  great  mosaic,  probably  the 
most  important  work  of  this  nature  preserved 
to  us  from  the  ancients.  Its  subject  is  a 
battle  between  Greeks  and  barbarians  who, 
from  their  costume,  may  be  presumed  to  be 
Persians,  or  of  some  other  Oriental  race.  A 
youthful  warrior,  clothed  in  Greek  armor, 
his  head  bare,  charges  with  his  couched 
spear  through  a  mass  of  fighting  men  in 
flowing  garments  and  lofty  headdresses.  He 
seeks  to  reach  an  Eastern  king,  who  sits  on 


a  high  chariot.  We  recognize  in  the  two 
Alexander  and  Darius ;  and  the  battle  may 
be  one  of  those  great  victories  which  decided 
the  fate  of  the  Eastern  world.  The  mosaic 
is  of  the  finest  execution. 

The  tesserae  are  all,  we  believe,  cut  from 
natural  stone,  and  are  most  skilfully  and  ar- 
tistically laid.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
this  mosaic  is  a  copy  of  some  well-known  pic- 
ture of  antiquity,  Greek  or  Roman.  So  elab- 
orate and  important  a  design  could  scarcely 
have  been  made  for  a  pavement,  for  which  it 
seems  but  ill-adapted.  Moreover,  we  can  trace 
in  it  an  attempt  to  imitate,  in  very  inadequate 
materials,  the  peculiar  qualities  of  a  picture. 
As  a  work  of  art  it  is  of  great  value,  as  afford- 
ing the  best  insight  we  possess  into  the  knowl- 
edge and  proficiency  attained  by  the  ancients 
in  painting.  Not  that  there  is  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  a  people  so  skilled  in  two  of  the 
highest  branches  of  art,  in  architecture  and 
sculpture,  should  have  been  deficient  in  the 
third.  But  owing  to  the  far  more  perish- 
able nature  of  pictures,  no  great  work  of  that 
class  has  reached  us.  We  can  only  judge 
of  the  perfection  attained  by  the  ancients 
in  painting  through  very  imperfect  copies,  or 
by  the  still  less  satisfactory  means  of  written 
descriptions.  Worthy  of  particular  remark 
in  this  battle-scene  are  the  admirable  group- 
ing and  expression  of  the  figures,  the  spirit 
of  the  composition,  the  correct  drawing,  the 
knowledge  of  foreshortening,  and  the  just 
application  of  the  laws  of  light  and  shade. 
Even  these  qualities  can  give  hut  a  faint  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  the  original,  of  which  this 
pavement  was  probably  one  of  many  repro- 
ductions. 

This  mosaic  appears  to  have  been  injured 
by  the  first  earthquake,  and  it  was  under  re- 
pair when  the  great  eruption  overwhelmed 
the  town.  It  has  suffered  further  injury  by 
long  exposure  after  its  discovery,  and  by  its 
subsequent  transfer  to  the  Museum  at  Na- 
ples. 

Several  other  mosaic  pavements  of  consid- 
erable merit,  and  many  rooms  ornamented 
with  elegant  painted  deorations,  were  dis- 
covered in  this  house,  which  forms  a  block 
or  "  island,"  as  it  is  technically  called,  be- 
tween four  streets.  Only  two  human  skele- 
tons were  found  in  it,  those  of  an  old  man 
and  a  girl,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  an  oven 
near  the  kitchen.  They  were  probably  ser- 
vants who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  house 
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whilst  their  master  and  his  family  had  wisely 
taken  to  flight  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eruption,  carrying  with  them  their  most  val- 
uable property.  But  one  of  those  touching 
little  episodes  which  are  so  full  of  interest 
and  give  a  living  reality  to  Pompeii,  is  con- 
nected with  the  house  of  the  Faun.  The 
skeleton  of  a  dove  was  found  in  a  niche  over- 
looking the  garden.  Like  the  sentry,  who 
still  stood  as  if  in  watch  and  ward  at  the  city 
gate,  she  had  been  true  to  her  duty  to  the 
last :  she.  bad  sat  in  her  nest  whilst  the  burn- 
ing shower  fell  around ,  and  beneath  her  was 
the  egg  which  contained  the  tiny  bones  of 
her  yet  unborn  young  one. 

In  1848,  the  arrival  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  at 
Naples  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  short  era 
of  pious  morality.  As  the  ladies  of  the  bal- 
let were  condemned  to  wear  green  under- 
garments, so  the  "  camera  riservata  "  of  the 
Museum  was  closed  with  brick  and  mortar, 
and  all  female  statues  with  scanty  clothing, 
and  notably  Venuses,  were  banished  into  an 


astonished  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  free 
city  of  free  Italy.     At  any  rate,  the  charii 
of  this  royal  life  were  such  that  M.  Dui 
was  loath  to  resign  them  without  a  strug^ 
and  it  was  only  after  "  much  pressure  "  tl 
he  gave  up  to  the  new  government  the 
ace,  which  had  been  declared  national  pre 
erty. 

It  must  be  admitted  to  the  credit  of 
Dumas,  that  no  one  was  more  fully  alj 
than  himself  to  the  notable  absurdity  of 
own  promotion  to  the  chief  archaeological  ar 
scientific  distinction  in  Southern  Italy.  H 
only  once,  we  believe,  visited  Pompeii.  H 
did  not  interfere  either  with  the  excavation 
or  with  the  direction  of  the  Museum,  bu 
dropped  so  imperceptibly  out  of  his  function 
that  he  ceased  to  exercise  them  without  hi 
appointment,  as  far  as  we  know,  having  t 
this  day  been  cancelled. 

The  new  Government  sought  for  the  bee 
man  to  fill  ihe  oflBce  of  superintendent  of  th 
excavations  at   Pompeii.     The  public  voic' 


Pompeii,  in  which  subjects  of  too  tender  a 
nature  were  treated,  were  carefully  covered 
up.  When  the  Holy  Father  visited  the  ruins 
and  the  collections,  the  righteous  Neapolitan 
Government  could  boast  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  offend  the  chastest  gaze. 

In  1850,  Garibaldi  became  dictator  of  Na- 
ples.   Amongst  the  many  extravagant  acts  of 
that  honest  but  easily  misled  man,  none  was 
more  extravagant  than  the  decree  which  ap- 
pointed  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  head   of  the 
museums  and  excavations  of  the  kingdom. 
This  was  the  reward  granted  to  the  importu- 
nities of  that  eccentric  individual  for  the  ser- 
vices he  had  volunteered  as  the  historiographer 
of  the  memorable  expedition  to   Sicily  and 
Calabria,  which  ended   by  the  triumphant 
entry  into  the  capital  of  the  Italian  hero  as  a 
first-class    passenger   by  the  railway.     The 
writer  of  romances  received  as  his  official  res- 
idence a  royal  palace  standing  upon  one  of 
,  the  most  lovely  parts  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
He  was  entertained   at  the  public  expense, 
and  forty  "  cou verts  "  a  day  were  furnished 
to  Uim  by  the  municipality  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  strange  guests  he  had  gathered 
round  him.     We  are  willing  to  give  no  ear 
to  the  rumors  which  prevailed  in  Naples  as 
to  what  passed  within  the  walls,  and  which 


apartment  only  accessible  to  proved  antiqua-  justly  pointed  to  the  Cavaliere  Giuseppe  Fio 
ries  of  advanced  years  and  irreproachable  relli  as  the  one.  This  gentleman  belongs  t( 
reputation.     The  few  remaining  paintings  at  a  class  of  men  which  has  rwt  been  rare  ir 

Italy   even   in   her   darkest   days.     He  wa. 
learned,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  deeply  versed  ii 
the  archaeology  of  his  country,  yet  witha 
singularly  modest  and   retiring,   supporting 
life  upon  the  scantiest  of  means,  enthusiast 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  study,  and  eM 
quent   in   teaching   its   results,    loving 
memories  and  traditions  of  his  great  counti 
and  of  liberal  but  moderate  political  opii 
ions.     At  the  early  age  of  twenty-three 
had  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  con- 
gress of  learned  men  from  all  parts  of  Italy 
who  had  assembled  at  Genoa.     He  had  al- 
ready attained  a  European  reputation.     This 
was  just  the  man  to  be  treated  with  every 
cruelty  and  ignominy  under  the  priest-ridden 
Government  of  Naples.     On  his  return,  he 
had  been  appointed  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  works  at  Pompeii.     His  first  endeavor 
was  to  establish  something  like  an  honest  ad- 
ministration, and  to  put  an  end  to  the  system 
of  robbery  and    extortion   which   prevailed 
there.     He  was  at  once  denounced  as  a  dan- 
gerous Liberal  to  the  Government  by  those j 
with  whose  unhallowed  gains  he  interfered.j 
As  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  thrown  iat 
one  of  the  filthy  prisons  at  Naples.    There  1 
remained  a  year.     His  innocence  was  so  com-  i 
plete  that  even  a  Neapolitan  tribunal  couW  I 
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ove  no  charge  against  him.     He  was  of  ne- 
•^sity  released,  but  was  not  less  an  object  of 
rsecution  by  the  Government.     A  manu- 
ipt  history  of  the  excavations  at  Pompeii, 
lich  he  had  prepared  with  great  labor,  was 
zed  by  the  police,  and  was  never  restored 
him.     Deprived  of  his  place,  and  driven  to 
kite  poverty,  he  was  compelled  to  earn 
laily  bread  by  laying  asphalte  pavements 
terraces.     The  king's  brother,  the  Count 
Syracuse,  himself  a  lover  of  archaeology, 
(1   a  seeker   after   buried    treasures,    had 
ird  of  Fiorelli's  fame,  and  was  not  the  less 
•lined   to   him   because   he  had   been  de- 
unced  as  a  Liberal.     He  sent  for  him,  and 
med  him  his  private  secretary.     But  this 
1  not  screen  Fiorelli  from  the  persecution 
the  Government.    On  the  contrary,  he  had 
vv  to  bear,  with  his  own  sins  of  Liberalism, 
ise  committed  -by  his  friend  and  patron. 
e  police   received    orders   to   arrest    him 
erever  he  might  be  found  ;  and  his  liter- 
•  labors  were  stopped  by  the  seizure  of  a 
nting-press  which  he  employed.     He  re- 
ined hidden  for  some  time  in  the  house  of 
■  prince   who  at  last  saw  him  safely  on 
Lvd  a  steamer  which  conveyed  him  to  Leg- 
n.     After  the  union  of  Naples  with  the 
t  of  Italy,  M.  Farini  named  Fiorelli  Inspec- 
of  the  Excavations  at  Pompeii,  the  place 
which  he  was  so  eminently  qualified.* 
A  ith    the   appointment  of  the   Cavaliere 
icUi  a  new  era  commenced  at  Pompeii. 
herto  the  excavations  had  been  carried  on 
hout  definite  or  intelligible  plan.    The  aim 
those  who  directed  them  was  to  find  as 
ny  objects  of  value  as  possible  to  add  to 
already   magnificent    collection   in    the 
val  Museum.    No  very  careful  or  accurate 
rvations  were  consequently  made  whilst 
-arthand  rubbish  were  being  hastily  and 
•  elessly  removed.     Important  and  interest- 
:    facts  were  left  unrecorded,  and  the  means 
(  restoring  many  of  the  architectural   de- 
1  8  of  the  buildings  discovered   were  neg- 
1  ;ed.     Signor   Fiorelli  had  perceived  how 
1  ch  could  be  done  by  removing  the  volcanic 
«  losite  with  care,  and  upon  a  regular  sys- 
1  I,   taking   note   of  every    appearance  or 

^Ve  are  indebted  for  this  sketch  of  the  Cavaliere 
ili  to  an  interesting  article  on  Pompeii,  con- 
i  uted  by  M.  Marc  Monnier  to  the  Revue  des 
J  ^r  Mondes  (vol.  xlvii).  Wo  may  add  that,  as 
i  as  his  modesty  would  permit,  it  has  been  con- 
1  ed  by  Signor  Fiorelli  himself. 


fragment   which    might  afford  or  suggest  a 
restoration  of  any  part  of  the  buried  edifices. 

The  plan  he  pursues  is  this  :  The  excava- 
tions are  commenced  by  clearing  away  from 
the  surface  the  vegetable  mould  in  which 
there  are  no  remains.  The  volcanic  sub- 
stances, either  *'  lapillo  "  or  hardened  lava- 
mud,  in  which  ruins  of  buildings  may  exist, 
are  then  very  gradually  removed.  Every 
fragment  of  brickwork  is  kept  in  the  place 
where  it  is  found,  and  fixed  there  by  props. 
When  charred  wood  is  discovered,  it  is  re- 
placed by  fresh  timber.  By  thus  carefully 
retaining  in  its  original  position  what  still 
exists,  and  by  replacing  that  which  has  per- 
ished, but  has  left  its  trace,  Signor  Fiorelli 
has  been  able  to  preserve  and  restore  a  large 
part  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  buried 
houses. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  interestir^  re- 
sults of  the  improved  system  upon  which  the 
excavations  are  thus  carried  on  has  been  the 
discovery  and  restoration  of  the  second  story 
of  a  Pompeian  house,  and  especially  of  the 
nKPnianum,  a  projecting  gallery  or  balcony 
overhanging  the  street.  This  part  of  a  Ro- 
n)an  building,  which  is  frequently  repre- 
sented in  the  wall-paintings,  but  the  exist- 
ence of  which  at  Pompeii  had  been  doubted 
or  denied,  was  built  of  brick,  and  supported 
by  strong  wooden  beams  and  props.  The  ma- 
sonry is  still  in  many  cases  preserved ;  the 
carbonized  wood  has  to  be  restored.  Some 
of  these  galleries  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
open,  like  a  modern  balcony,  and  as  they  are 
represented  in  the  frescoes;  others  formed 
part  of  the  upper  chambers  of  the  house,  and 
were  furnished  with  small  windows,  from 
which  the  inmates  could  see  the  passers-by. 
In  the  narrow  streets  of  Pompeii  these  pro- 
jecting galleries  must  have  approached  so 
nearly  as  almost  to  exclude  the  rays  of  even 
the  midsummer  sun,  and  to  throw  a  grateful 
shade  below.  The  upper  stories,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  sometimes  more  than  one 
in  number,  were  reached  by  stairs  of  brick 
or  wood.  Some  of  those  in  brick  are  still 
partly  preserved.  Those  in  wood  have  per- 
ished ;  but  the  holes  for  the  beams  are  there, 
and  the  charred  beams  themselves  can  be  re- 
newed. 

By  Signor  Fiorelli's  careful  and  ingenious 
restorations,  we  can  now  for  the  first  time 
picture  to  ourselves  the  appearance  of  a  Ro- 
man town.     Previously  we  only  had  the  bare 
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walls,  forming  nothing  but  %  collection  of 
Bhp.peless  ruins.     Had  his  plar.  been  adopted 
from  the  commencement,  had  (he  position  of 
every  fragment  been  noted  'i<  the  time  of  its 
discovery,  and  had  the  lo^ra,  w^indows,  and 
other  wood-work  been  rirstvred  by  the  pro- 
cess we  shall  describe.,  mtcead  of  wandering 
amidst  a  confusei  masf  of  crumbling  walls, 
we  should  hav*  faand  ourselves  in  a  Roman 
town,  the  housed  c/  which  might  still  have 
almost  h^rbried  its   population.     As  far  as 
we  i;ar  iio';?'  ju<lge,  Pompeii  must  have  nearly 
reeembhd  in  its  principal  features  a  modern 
fi&stT.iTi  city.     The  outside  of  the  houses  gave 
tvLc  litcle  promise  of  the  beauty  and  richness 
J»f  the  inside.     The  sudden  change  from  the 
naked  brick  walls  facing  the  narrow  street  to 
the  spacious  courtyard,  adorned  with  paint- 
ings,  statues,    and   colored  stuccoes,   orna- 
tnented  with  flower-beds  and   fountains  and 
Surrounded  by  alcoves  and   porticoes,  from 
which   the   burning  rays  of  the  sun   were 
Warded  off  by  rich  tapestries  and  embroidered 
hangings,  will  remind  the  Eastern  traveller 
of  Damascus  or  Ispahan.     The  overhanging 
galleries,  with  the  small,  latticed  windows; 
the  mean  shops — mere  recesses  in  the  outer 
■walls  of  the  houses ;  the  brick-built  counter, 
with  the  earthen  jars  and  pans  let  into  it ; 
the  marble  slabs  on  which  the  tradesman  ex- 
posed his  wares,  and  received  his  cash  ;  the 
awning  stretched  across  the  street  (the  holes 
by  which  it  was  fastened  are  still  visible)  ; 
the   caravanserai   or  khan  outside  the  city 
gate,  with   its   many  small   rooms   opening 
into  a  stable  behind  and  a  courtyard  in  front 
(the  skeletons  of  horses  and  their  metal  trap- 
pings were  found  in  the  ruins  of  such  an 
hostelry  on  the  Herculanean  Way) ,  are  all 
characteristic  of  a  modern  Eastern  town. 

We  must  now  notice  another  and  a  not 
less  interesting  result  of  the  careful  investi- 
gations and  the  ingenuity  of  Signor  Fiorelli. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  destruction 
of  Pompeii  was  owing  to  two  distinct  causes, 
— showers  of  small  pumice-stonea  (lapillo) 
and  streams  of  thick  mud  descending  from  the 
mountain .  The ' '  lapillo ' '  lies  loosely  against 
the  walls  and  round  the  objects  over  which  it 
accumulated.  In  some  instances  the  colors 
of  the  frescoes  which  it  covered  have  changed, 
— the  red  having  become  black,  for  example, 


whilst  in  others  no  alteration  is  visible,  fare  extended,  and  her  left  arm  drops  looeel 


This  change  may  be  attributed  either  to  the 
effect  of  heat  or  of  those  Bulphurous  vapors 


which,  according  to  Pliny,  issued  from  t: 
hot  cinders  and  proved  so  destructive  to  h 
man  life.  The  lapillo  buried  objects  ( 
metal,  marble,  glass,  and  ivory,  without  i 
juring  them  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  produc< 
that  peculiar  greenish-blue  oxidation  on  co 
per  and  bronze  which  is  well  known  to  coi 
noisseurs  as  the  "  patina  "  of  Pompeii.  T\ 
ash-mud,  on  the  other  hand,  soon  hardene< 
forming,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
perfect  mould  of  any  object  round  which 
had  gathered.  Signor  Fiorelli  had  frequentl 
observed  hollows  in  this  hard  volcanic  ma' 
ter,  in  which  were  found  human  bones  c 
fragments  of  charred  wood  mixed  with  ivor 
and  bronze  ornaments.  The  happy  idea  o( 
curred  to  him  of  pouring  liquid  plaster  int 
these  hollows — in  fact,  using  them  as  asculf 
tor  would  a  mould.  The  result  far  exceede 
his  expectations.  Amongst  the  first  cast 
that  he  thus  obtained  were  those  of  four  ho 
man  beings.  They  are  now  preserved  in ; 
room  at  Pompeii,  and  more  ghastly  and  pain 
ful,  yet  deeply-interesting  and  touching  ob 
jects,  it  is  diflScult  to  conceive.  We  hav 
death  itself  moulded  and  cast, — the  very  1, 
struggle,  the  final  agony  brought  before 
They  tell  their  story  with  a  horrible  dra 
matic  truth  that  no  sculptor  could  ever  rear' 
They  would  have  furnished  a  thrilling  ej. 
sode  to  the  accomplished  author  of  the  '*  Lae 
Days  of  Pompeii." 

These  four  persons  had  perished  in  a 
They  had  remained  within  the  shelter] 
their   homes  until  the  thick  black  mud 
gan  to  creep  through  every  cranny  and  ehi 
Driven  from  their  retreat,  they  sought  toj 
when  it  was  too  late.     The  streets  wer 
ready  buried  deep  in  the  loose  pumice-st 
which  had  been  falling  for  many  hours  i 
unremitting  showers,  and  which  reached  a 
most  to  the  windows  of  the  first  floor.    The 
victims  of  the  eruption  were  not  found  llj 
gether,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  if" 
longed  to  the  same  family  or  household.    Tl 
most  interesting  of  the  casts  is  that  of  tw 
women,  probably  mother  and  daughter,  lyifi. 
feet  to  feet.     They  appear  from  their  garb| 
have  been   people  of  poor  condition, 
elder  seems  to  lie   tranquilly   on   her  Bi^ 
Overcome  by  the  noxious  gases,  she  probal ^ 
fiDll  and  died  without  a  struggle.     Her  limf 


On 
ring 


one  finger  is  still  seen  her  coarse  uri 
.    Her  child  was  a  girl  of  fifteen ;  8^ 
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cems,  poor  thing !  to  have  struggled  hard 
or  life.  Her  legs  are  drawn  up  convulsively, 
ler  little  hands  are  clinched  in  agony.  Iq 
•ne  she  holds  her  veil,  or  a  part  of  her  dress, 
i'ith  which  she  had  covered  her  head,  bury- 
no^  her  face  in  her  arm,  to  shield  herself 
rom  the  falling  ashes  and  from  the  foul  sul- 
•hurous  smoke.  The  form  of  her  head  is 
lerfectly  preserved.  The  texture  of  her 
oarse  linen  garments  may  be  traced,  and 
ven  the  fashion  of  her  dress,  with  its  long 
leeves  reachitjg  to  her  wrists.  Here  and 
here  it  is  torn,  and  the  smooth  young  skin 
ppears  in  the  plaster  like  polished  marble. 
)n  her  tiny  feet  may  still  be  seen  her  em- 
roidered  sandals. 

At  some  distance  from  this  group  lay  a 

lird   woman.     She  appears  to   have   been 

bout  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  to  have 

elonged  to  a  better  class  than  the  other  two. 

n  one  of  her  fingers  were  two  silver  rings, 

ad  her  garments  were  of  a  finer  texture. 

^er  linen  headdress,  falling  over  her  shoul- 

jrs  like  that  of  a  matron  in  a  Roman  statue, 

m  still  be  distinguished.     She  had  fallen  on 

jr  side,  overcome  by  the  heat  and  gases  ; 

it  a  terrible  struggle  seems  to  have  pre- 

ded  her  last  agony.     One  arm  is  raised  in 

ispaiij;  the  hands  are  clinched  convulsively. 

er  garments  are  gathered  up  on  one  side, 

iving  exposed  a  limb  of  beautiful  shape. 

>  perfect  a  mould  of  it  has  been  formed  by 

e  soft  and  yielding  mud,  that  the  cast  would 

em  to  be  taken  from  an  exquisite  work  of 

reek  art.     She  had  fled  with  her  little  treas- 

e,  which  lay  scattered  around  her, — two 

ver  cups,  a  few  jewels,  and  some  dozen  sil- 

r  coins.     Nor  had  she,  like  a  good  house- 

ife,  forgotten  her  keys,  after  having,  proba- 

y,  locked  up  her  stores  before  seeking  to  es- 

pe.     They  were  found  by  her  side. 

i  The  fourth  cast  is  that  of  a  man  of  the  peo- 

3,  perhaps  a  common  soldier.     He  is  of  al- 

)st  colossal  size.     He  lies  on  his  back,  his 

tns  extended  by  his  side  and  his  feet  stretched 

t  as  if,  finding  escape  impossible,  he  had 

d  himself  down  to  meet  death  like  a  brave 

ill.     His  dress  consists  of  a  short  coat,  or 

.kin,   and  tight-fitting  breeches,   of  some 

irse  stuff,  perhaps  1  eather.     Heavy  sandals, 

theoles  studded  with  nails,  are  laced  tightly 

ind  his  ankles.     On  one  finger  is  seen  his 

n  ring.     His  features  are  strongly  marked, 

i  mouth  open  as  in  death.    Some  of  the 


teeth  still  remain,  and  even  part  of  the  mus- 
tache adheres  to  the  plaster. 

The  importance  of  Signor  Fiorelli's  discov- 
ery may  be  understood  from  the  results  we 
have  described.  It  may  furnish  us  with 
many  curious  particulars  as  to  the  dress  and 
domestic  habits  of  the  Romans,  and  with 
many  an  interesting  episode  of  the  last  day 
of  Pompeii,  Had  it  been  made  at  an  earlier 
period,  we  might,  perhaps,  have  possessed  the 
perfect  cast  of  the  family  of  Diomedes,  as 
they  clung  together  in  their  last  struggle, 
and  of  other  victims  whose  remains  are  now 
mingled  together  in  the  bone-house. 

But  the  casts  of  human  forms  are  not  the 
only  casts  obtained  by  Signor  Fiorelli's  sim- 
ple process.  The  mud  has  moulded  in  the 
same  way  objects  in  wood  and  other  perisha- 
ble materials.  Doors,  the  frames  of  windows, 
the  sliding  leaves  of  the  shop-shutters,  like 
those  in  modern  use,  elegant  trellis-work, 
with  bronze  and  ivory  ornaments,  which  sur- 
rounded the  little  garden  plots  in  the  court- 
yards, chests,  and  many  other  things,  have 
been  thus  restored,  and  we  are  almost  able  to 
fit  up  the  interior  of  a  Pompeian  house.  As 
so  much  of  the  town  still  remains  to  be  un- 
covered, it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what 
interesting  and  important  discoveries  may 
yet  be  made. 

The  most  remarkable  objects  in  metal,  glass, 
and  marble,  discovered  at  Pompeii  and  placed 
in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  are  so  well  known 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  them. 
One  or  two  recently  found,  and  consequently 
as  yet  seen  by  few  travellers,  require,  how- 
ever, some  notice.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  an  exquisite  statuette  in  bronze,  con- 
jectured to  represent  "  Narcissus  listening  to 
Echo."  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  precious 
work  of  the  class  hitherto  obtained  from  the 
ruins,  and  is  a  masterpiece  of  ancient  art.  It 
was,  curiously  enough,  dugout  of  whatappears 
to  have  been  the  house  of  a  washerwoman — 
judging  from  the  number  of  deep  earthen  ba- 
sins and  leaden  tubs  found  on  the  ground- 
floor.  As  it  was  found  in  the  "  lapillo " 
several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pavement,  it 
had  stood  in  an  upper  chamber,  which  must 
have  fallen  in  during  the  eruption.  Like  most 
statuettes  of  this  kind  from  Pompeii,  it  is  prob- 
ably a  reduced  copy  of  some  statue  of  great  re- 
nown amongst  the  ancients.  The  figure  is 
nude,  with  the  exception  of  a  goat-skin  thrown 
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over  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  hunter's 
cothurni,  or  boots,  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
laced  round  the  ankle  and  reaching  to  the 
calf  of  the  leg.  The  expression  of  the  face  is 
very  earnest,  and  the  head  is  bent  over  the 
right  shoulder  in  the  act  of  listening.  The 
hair  is  bound  with  a  simple  branch  of 
ivy  or  myrtle,  to  which  some  berries  are  at- 
tached. The  right  hand  is  raised,  and  the 
first  finger  points  to  the  spot  from  whence  the 
distant  sound  is  wafted.  The  left  hand  rests 
daintily  on  the  hip.  The  sockets  of  the  eyes, 
which  had  once  been  filled  with  silver  or  ivory, 
are  now  empty. 

This  sta;tuette  is  probably  of  Greek  work- 
manship, and  is  marked  by  that  elegance, 
grace,  and  voluptuousness  of  form  which 
distinguish  the  sculpture  of  Pompeii.  The 
execution  is  delicate,  the  chiselling  vigorous 
and  sharp,  as  in  the  hair  and  sandals,  the 
forms  round,  and  the  anatomy  well  studied, 
with  a  suflScient  deviation  from  the  strict  rules 
of  proportion  to  give  character  to  the  figure. 
The  feet,  for  instance,  may  be  thought  some- 
what too  large,  the  sandals  helping  to  pro- 
duce this  efiect.  The  story  is  admirably 
told.  It  is  impossible  to  represent  more  nat- 
urally and  vividly  the  act  of  an  earnest  lis- 
tener. Who  can  doubt  that  the  distant  wail 
of  the  amorous  nymph  has  struck  upon  the 
ear  of  the  obdurate  youth  ? 

About  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  this  beau- 
tiful statuette,  a  lamp  of  solid  gold,  weighing 
thirty-three  and  a  half  ounces,  and  a  small 
figure  in  amber,  representing  Cupid  wearing 
a  wig,  were  also  dug  up.  The  lamp  was 
found  without  its  cover,  and  is  of  considera- 
ble intrinsic  value.  The  amber  figure  seems 
to  have  been  considered  a  precious  object, 
and  one  of  great  rarity,  as  it  was  carried  away 
with  a  small  collection  of  silver  coins  by  one 
who  fled  from  the  eruption,  and  whose  skele- 
ton was  discovered  hard  by.  No  similar  ob- 
ject had  previously  been  obtained  from  the 
ruins. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  spend  a  more  pleas- 
ant and  interesting  day  than  in  watching  a 
"  scavo  "  at  Pompeii.  There  is  at  all  times 
an  excitement  and  a  delight,  only  to  be  un- 
derstood by  those  who  have  experienced  them, 
in  opening  ancient  tombs  and  in  digging  for 
ancient  remains.  It  is  the  excitement  of  a 
lottery  with  many  blanks,  but  with  an  occa- 
sional prize  which  makes  up  for  many  disap- 
pointments.    This  is  especially  the  case  at 


Pompeii.  You  never  know  what  the  spac 
may  turn  up, — what  object  of  exquisite  beaut 
or  of  extreme  rarity  it  may  expose.  The 
there  is  the  speculation  as  to  its  nature  whe 
uncovered.  What  new  phase  of  Roman  li) 
may  it  illustrate, — what  purpose  may  it  ha^ 
served  ?  Add  to  this  the  wonderful  ruir 
around  you,  and  the  lovely  scenery  beyond, - 
Vesuvius  rising  majestically  in  the  bad 
ground,  with  its  purple  shadows  and  its  thi 
column  of  white  smoke  capped  by  a  broad  cap 
tal  of  spreading  vapor  ;  the  stone-pines,  and  th 
white  convents  on  its  dark  sides  ;  the  calm  blu 
sea  washing  the  rocky  shores  of  Sorrento  ;  th 
distant  isles  rising  from  its  tranquil  bosom 
the  soft,  balmy  air  breathing  upon  you,  an 
above  the  clear,  bright,  azure  sky  of  Soutl; 
em  Italy  !  Search  the  globe,  and  you  wi. 
not  find  such  a  scene  as  this. 

Signer  Fiorelli  is  ever  ready  to  gratify 
traveller,  who  has  any  claim  to  the  favoi 
with  a  "  scavo;  "  several  chambers  are  gen 
erally  kept  in  readiness  for  this  purpose 
Experience  has  shown  that  objects  of  interee 
are  usually  found  on  the  pavement  of  th 
ground-floor  in  the  "  lapillo."  Such  as  hav 
been  discovered  at  a  higher  level  have  falle 
in  from  the  upper  chambers,  which  appear  t 
have  been  usually  occupied  by  servants  an^ 
persons  of  an  inferior  class,  and  rarely  coo 
tained  anything  of  much  value.  The ' '  scavM 
is  consequently  prepared  by  removing  all  W 
volcanic  substances  which  cover  the  buildin: 
to  within  about  four  or  five  feet  of  the  floor 
The  entrances  to  the  chambers  are  then  care 
fully  closed  with  stones,  and  no  one  is  ai 
lowed  to  go  in  until  the  final  excavation  take 
place. 

On  the  appointed  day,  Signor  Fiorelli 
with  his  usual  courtesy,  accompanies  the  vie 
itor  to  Pompeii.  Twelve  or  fourteen  work 
men,  under  a  superintendent,  who  narrowh 
watches  their  proceedings  to  prevent  pett 
thefts  of  coins  and  other  small  objects,  ai 
ready  for  the  day's  work.  They  usually  in 
elude  two  experienced  excavators,  who  hav 
to  remove,  with  great  care  and  caution,  ly^i 
ing  spade  or  pick,  the  deposit  of  loose  pu^j 
ice-stones  or  hardened  mud,  in  which  the  an 
tiquities  are  searched  for.  The  remainder  oi 
the  party  consists  of  women,  girls,  and  boys, 
who  are  employed  in  removing  the  rubbil 
The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  rude  and  pri 
itive  as  that  followed  by  Mr.  Layard  in 
excavations  at  Nineveh.     When  the  earth j 
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loosened  by  the  diggers,  it  is  shovelled  into 
baskets,  which  are  carried  away  by  the 
swarthy,  black-eyed  boys  and  girls,  either  on 
their  heads  or  under  their  arms.  Singing 
and  laughing,  with  their  naked  feet  and  tat- 
tered garments,  they  toil  up  the  steep  bank 
and  empty  their  loads  into  carts  ready  to  re- 
ceive them.  Formerly,  the  rubbish  was 
thrown  into  parts  of  the  ruins  already  un- 
covered, or  even  upon  the  ground  not  yet  ex- 
amined. Amongst  the  many  improvements 
introduced  by  Signor  Fiorelli  is  a  tramway, 
by  which  the  excavated  soil  is  removed  to  a 
distance  from  the  ruins. 

On  reaching  the  "  scavo,"  the  first  thing 
to  be  ascertained  is  whether  the  former  own- 
ers or  the  ancient  robber  excavators  have 
dug  there  before  us.  This  is  easily  learned. 
If  the  pumice-stones  are  unmixed  with  bricks, 
pottery,  or  other  remains,  and  if  they  lie  in 
well-defined  alternate  strata  with  the  lava- 
mud,  then  the  soil  is  declared  to  be  "  virgin," 
and  we  may  hope  for  interesting  discoveries  ; 
but  if  the  strata  are  not  well  marked,  but 
are  broken  into  each  other,  and  the  siyall 
pumice-stones  are  mingled  with  fragments  of 
bricks  and  pottery,  then  we  may  be  sure  that 
others  have  been  there  before  us  at  some  re- 
mote period,  and  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
to  disappointment.  No  object  of  value,  at  any 
rate,  is  likely  to  have  escaped  .the  earlier  ex- 
plorers. Sometimes  the  partition  wall  has 
been  broken  through,  and  a  hole  shows  where 
the  owners  of  the  house,  or,  more  probably, 
some  treasure-seekers,  have  forced  their  way 
:  into  the  chamber.  The  director  having  given 
.  the  order  to  commence,  the  diggers  work  vig- 
!  orously.  The  girls  and  boys  hurry  away 
with  their  baskets.  The  superintendent, 
whose  keen,  well-practised  eye  detects  the 
smallest  object,  now  and  then  picks  up  a  coin 
or  a  fragment  of  metal.  Suddenly  the  exca- 
vators stop  and  call  the  attention  of  the  direc- 
tor to  a  discovery.  The  color  of  the  ' '  lapillo ' ' 
tells  us  if  an  object  in  bronze  or  iron  is  about 
to  be  uncovered.  If  of  copper  or  bronze,  the 
blue  oxidation,  peculiar  to  Pompeii,  tints  the 
soil ;  if  of  iron,  the  secret  is  betrayed  by  the 
reddish-brown  hue  which  marks  the  presence 
of  that  metal.  The  basket-carriers  are  now 
put  on  one  side.  An  experienced  workman, 
with  a  kind  of  trowel,  removes  the  "  lapillo," 
which  lies  so  lightly  that  it  can  be  almost 
brushed  away  with  the  hand.  He  is  so  dex- 
terous, and  so  well  accustomed  to  his  work, 
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that  he  quickly  uncovers  the  object  of  which 
he  is  in  search  without  injuring  it.  It  may 
be  a  bronze  vase  of  beautiful  form,  or  an  iron 
utensil  of  extreme  rarity,  or  a  glass  urn  of 
exquisite  workmanship.  If  the  thing  discov- 
ered is  of  bronze,  or  lead,  or  glass,  it  is  gen- 
erally in  the  -most  perfect  condition  ;  if  of 
iron,  it  is  frequently  so  much  decomposed  as 
to  fall  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
object  is  carefully  removed  by  the  superin- 
tendent, placed  on  a  tray,  and  a  note  at  once 
made  of  the  place  and  position  in  which  it 
was  found,  and  of  any  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  its  discovery.  It  is  then  sent  to 
a  receiving  room,  where  a  clerk  enters  all 
these  particulars,  and  a  more  detailed  de- 
scription in  a  register.  Later  it  is  transferred 
to  the  Royal  Museum  at  Naples,  or  added  to 
the  small  collection  now  being  formed  at  Pom- 
peii. 

The  diggers  and  basket-carriers  return  to 
their  work  until  the  discovery  of  another  ob- 
ject is  announced.  At  length  the  chamber 
is  entirely  cleared.  It  forms  part  of  the 
house  of  a  wealthy  citizen.  We  are  in  the 
"  tablinum,"  a  small  recess  opening  upon  the 
great  hall  or  atrium.  The  walls  are  elabo- 
rately painted  after  the  usual  Pompeian  fash- 
ion. If  they  are  found  to  be  falling,  they  are 
at  once  strengthened  by  iron  brackets,  or,  if 
necessary ,  sustained  by  wooden  props  or  by  ma- 
sonry. If  the  paintings  arc  of  more  than  or- 
dinary merit,  they  are  carefully  removed,  by 
detaching  the  plaster  from  the  wall.  A  var- 
nish is  laid  over  those  which  remain  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  effects  of  exposure.  The 
ancients  themselves  were  careful  to  keep  them 
from  damp,  and  many  of  the  most  richly  paint- 
ed walls  have,  for  this  purpose,  a  sheet  of  lead 
between  the  "  intonaco  "  and  the  wall  itself. 
The  pavement  is  either  of  mosaic,  sometimes 
rich  with  flowers,  fruit,  masks,  or  figures  in 
bright  colors  ;  or  of  simple  patterns  in  white 
and  black  tesserae.  On  removing  from  it  the 
last  layer  of  rubbish,  we  come  upon  a  perfect 
skeleton  ;  it  is  that  of  a  woman,  probably  the 
mistress  of  the  house.  She  had  attempted  to 
fly  on  that  fatal  night,  and  had  thought  to  save 
her  jewel-case — the  *'  mundus  muliebris  " — 
"  the  woman's  all  " — enclosed  in  its  wooden 
casket  or  pyxis.  We  find  the  hinges,  the 
lock,  and  the  ornamental  fittings,  which,  be- 
ing of  bronze  and  ivory,  have  been  preserved, 
whilst  the  wood-work  has  perished.  Scattered 
around  her  are  its  contents, — her  golden  ear- 
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rings,  bracelets,  and  a  necklace  hung  with 
curious  amulets,  such  as  objects  in  coral,  sup- 
posed to  bring  fecundity,  a  closed  hand,  with 
the  two  fingers  extended  to  ward  off  the  evil 
eye,  a  bee  in  onyx  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
as  an  augury  of  good,  and  little  bells  whose 
sound  drives  away  contagion,  her  jewelled 
rings,  a  fragment  of  her  ivory  comb,  her 
bronze  looking-glass,  the  ivory  pins  that 
gathered  up  her  tresses,  and  a  few  small  glass 
and  alabaster  vases  and  bottles  which  held 
her  ointments  and  perfumes.  If  the  lava-mud 
has  penetrated  into  the  chamber,  the  mould 
of  the  casket  itself  may  be  preserved,  so  that 
a  perfect  cast  may  be  taken  of  it,  and  even 
the  impression  of  the  linen  garments  which 
formed  part  of  her  wardrobe  may  be  plainly 
seen.  Near  her  lies  a  terra-cotta  lamp,  with 
its  elegant  dolphin-shaped  jcover.  It  had 
fallen  from  her  hand  when  she  sank  exhausted, 
after  in  vain  groping  her  way  through  the 
thick  darkness. 

But  the  excavations  at  present  carried  on 
are  mostly  confined  to  a  part  of  the  town 
which  seems  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the 
poorer  classes.  The  ground-floor  of  the  houses 
consists  of  mean  shops,  with  an  outer  room 
entirely  open  to  the  street,  and  an  inner,  small 
and  dark,  in  which  the  stores  were  probably 
kept. 

These  humble  dwellings  are,  however,  by 
no  means  devoid  of  interest.  They  afford 
'US  a  curious  insight  into  the  manners  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii. 
Many  trades  and  crafts  still  well  known  to  us 
were  carried  on  in  them.  Some  have  their 
appropriate  sign,  such  as  we  see  over  modern 
shops.  A  kind  of  eating-house  was  recently 
discovered.  In  the  front  room  was  the  usual 
slab  of  white  marble,  upon  which  the  smoking 
meats,  and  probably  the  stewed  gourds,  and 
suchlike  delicacies,  were  exposed,  as  in  Naples 
at  this  day.  On  it  stood  an  earthen  pipkin 
containing  small  fish,  which  had  apparently 
been  cooked  in  oil  with  raisins  and  onions, 
and  had  been  ready  to  serve  up  when  the 
sudden  cloud  gathered  over  the  town.  Let 
into  a  kind  of  brick  dresser  were  deep  basins 
of  earthenware  and  metal,  beneath  which 
were  small,  open  fireplaces  to  keep  the  soup 
and  other  messes  warm.  Upon  it  were  lying 
the  ladles  which  had  been  used  to  distribute 
the  contents  of  the  vessels.  A  rude  iron  tri- 
pod stood  upon  the  floor,  supporting  an  iron 
.pot  or  kettle  for  boiling  water  ;  and  in  the 
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I  middle  of  the  room  was  a  portable  iron  cookinj 
stove,  such  asSoyer  himself  might  haveenviei 
Ranged  against  the  walls  were  a  number  ol 
deep  bronze  trays  of  various  sizes,  fitting  o 
into  the  other.     Such  trays  are  still  used 
the  East  to  serve  up  a  meal.     A   few  gla 
wine-jars  were  scattered  over  the  floor,  a 
one  or  two  square  panes  of  real  window-glasi 
showing  that  the  Romans  were  not  ignorant 
what,  until  recently,  antiquaries  declared  to 
be  a  modern  invention.*     In  the  inner  shop 
half  a  dozen  earthen  jars  or  amphorae  of  va- 
rious sizes  stood  upright  against   the  wall. 
They  had  contained  select  wines,  for  which, 
no  doubt,  the  host  enjoyed  a  local  reputation. 
Each  bore  its  mark,  and  the  name  of  the  wi 
it  held  ;  some  the  year  of  the  vintage  fix 
by  the  consular  date.     Thus,  on  one  ampho 
we  read  ^'  frvt.  t.  clavdio.  iiii.  l.  vitellio. 
III.  cos."    The  contents  were  consequently 
thirty-two  years  old  when  the  town  was  over- 
whelmed, having  been  "  bottled  "  in  the  fourt 
year  of  the  consulate  of  Tiberius  Claudius  an 
the  third  of  Lucius  Vitellius,  or  a.d.  47. 
One  wine,  from  the  island  of  Cos,  is  call 
*' COYM.  GRANATVM."    The  epithet   "gram 
turn  '■"  is  supposed  by  Signor  Fiorelli  to  indi 
cate  some  peculiar  flavor  which  was  special!; 
esteemed.      It  is  noted  that  it  was  bough 
from  the  cellar  of  Aierius  Felix  at  Rome,- 
no  doubt  a  celebrated  wine-merchant "  of  ti 
period."     Another  jar  is  marked  "  kor.  opt.' 
— the  very  best  Corcyra  ;  the  island  was  wel 
known  for  the  produce  of  its  grapes.     0 
contained  a  wine  which  was  evidently  con 
sidered  very  choice  :  it  is  called  "Old  Luna,' 
and  we  are  informed  that  it  was  bought  by 
one  Cornelia  out  of  the  cellar  of  M.  Valeriu^ 
Abinnericus  (a  very  Eastern-sounding  namof 
— perhaps  he  was  a  Jew) ,  and  had  been  kept 
four  years  in  bottle. 
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The  letter  R  may  indicate  that  it  was  red. 
The  number  preceding  the  letter  S  may  mar 

*  In  one  of  the  public  baths  a  window  with  iti 
frame  and  four  panes  of  glass  was  discovered  not 
long  ago,  and  there  are  many  such  panes  above  eigh- 
teen inches  square  in  the  Naples  Museum. 

t  Signor  Fiorelli  conjectures  that  "  vinum  frut 
turn  "  may  have  been  wine  boiled  or  otherwise  pro- 
pared,  "  vino  cotto,"  in  order  to  preserve  it.  All 
the  amphorae  mentioned  in  the  text  were  not  found 
in  one  house. 
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the  price  paid  for  it,  or  the  measure  of  the 
amphora.  At  the  bottom  of  this  inner  room 
was  a  baking-oven.  The  mouth  was  still 
closed  with  an  iron  plate.  On  the  floor  be- 
neath lay  the  iron  shovel  with  vyhich  the 
loaves  had  been  placed  in  the  oven,  and  with 
which  they  were  to  be  taken  out  when  fit  for 
use.  When  the  iron  door  was  removed,  it 
was  found  that  it  had  so  completely  closed 
the  entrance  that  neither  ashes  nor  mud  had 
entered  the  oven,  which  was  as  it  had  been 
left  by  the  baker  after  he  had  placed  his 
loaves  in  it  for  baking  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago.  Within  were  the  loaves  themselves, 
eighty-three  in  number,  black  and  charred, 
but  still  retaining  their  shape,  that  of  a  mod- 
ern double  loaf  scored  on  the  top.  Scattered 
about  the  room  were  found  olives,  onions, 
beans,  nuts,  and  the  bones  offish.  Near  the 
oven  were  other  bronze  trays ;  and  various 
vessels  in  metal  were  on  the  floor.  Two  large 
leaden  tubs,  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  had 
probably  been  used  for  slops  and  refuse. 
Squalid  cook's  shops,  not  unlike  that  discov- 
3red  at  Pompeii,  are  to  be  seen  in  many  a 
back  street  of  modern  Naples. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  humble  res- 
taurant is  a  small  mean  house,  opening  by 
)ppo8ite  doors  into  two  narrow  and  secluded 

[  'Streets.    Its  character  is  sufficiently  indicated 

;  )y  the  sign  placed  over  the  entrances.  It 
vas  a  "  lupaner."     It  consisted  of  two  floors, 

f.he  lower  a  nest  of  small  rooms  or  rather 
ilosets,  over  the  doors  of  which  were  obscene 

[  Daintings:  the  upper  more  decently  deco- 
ated.  It  had  been  previously  rifled,  and 
lothing  was  found  in  it,  except  the  bronze 
)ell  which  was  hung  up  in  such  places,  and 
I  metal  vessel  filled  with  beans  and  onions, 
he  dish  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
rugal  supper  of  the  unhappy  inmates  of  the 
ilace  on  the  24th  of  August,  a.  d.  79.  The 
curious  antiquary  should  not  fail  to  visit  this 
lingular  building.  Judging  from  the  in- 
icriptions  scratched  upon  the  walls  of  the 
ooms,  it  was  chiefly  frequented  by  gladia- 
ors.  These  rude  inscriptions  are  called 
'  graffiti  "  by  the  Italians.  Signor  Fiorelli 
las  published  a  valuable  comment  upon  them. 
Chey  are  of  considerable  interest  as  illustrat- 
ng  the  manners  of  the  people,  but  are  for 
he  most  part  too  coarse  to  be  quoted.  A 
ady,  whose  charms  had  made  many  victims, 

.  s  appropriately  and  elegantly  saluted  as 
'  Victrix  victorum  ' ' — conqueress  of  the  con- 


querors. One  inscription  is  a  terrible  record 
of  the  brutalizing  effect  of  the  scenes  of  the 
Amphitheatre  upon  the  Roman  character. 
A  gladiator,  apparently  a  rude  country  youth 
and  new  in  his  profession,  and  hence  called 
'*  Puer  rusticus,"  *  had  slain  his  adversary, 
and  had  sought  his  mistress  fresh  from  the 
bloody  arena.  He  thus  recorded  his  visit — 
"  Victor  cum  Attine  hie  fuit.  Africanus 
moritur  .  .  .  Condisces  qui  dolet  pro  Afri- 
cano?"  Africanus  is  dead — Prithee,  who  will 
mourn  for  Africanus? 

Such  "graffiti"  are  constantly  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  are  amongst  the  most  curious 
illustrations  of  the  customs  and  every-day 
life  of  its  inhabitants.  In  one  street  a  school- 
boy has  rudely  scratched  his  Greek  alphabet 
upon  the  wall  of  a  house.  We  may  conjec- 
ture that  he  was  a  very  small  boy,  as  hie 
little  hand  could  scarcely  reach  above  three 
feet.  Some  idler  has  elsewhere  scribbled 
part  of  the  first  verse  of  the  ^Eneid,  writing 
the  words  as  they  were  probably  pronounced 
in  the  dialect  of  the  South  of  Italy, 

**  ALMA   VILVMQVE   CANO  TT.O    .    .    .  *'f 

On  another  wall  may  be  traced  a  verse 
from  "  Ovid's  Art  of  Love."  These  are  the 
only  fragments  from  any  known  classic  au- 
thors which,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  been 
discovered  at  Pompeii.  On  the  wall  of  the 
Basilica  itself  some  disappointed  and  spiteful 
lover  has  written  what  we  trust  was  a  scan- 
dalous libel  upon  a  faithless  mistress :  "lvcilla 

EX  CORPORE  LVCRVM  FACIEBAT."       On  the  Wall 

of  a  room  the  mistress  of  the  house  or  lier 
cook  had  noted  that  on  the  15th  July  she  had 
laid  in  part  of  her  household  stock,  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  "Axungia,"  which  Signor 
Fiorelli  conjectures  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
lard,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  handfuls 
(manuplos)  of  garlic — not  uncommon  con- 
tents of  a  modern  Italian  larder.  In  many 
parts  of  the  town  v.  e  find  sentences  and  words 
in  Greek,  Oscan,  Etruscan,  and  other  ancient 
characters.  The  great  room  of  the  baths, 
the  Spoliatorium  in  which,  as  in  the  modern 
Eastern  bath,  the  bather  reposed  and  gossiped, 
is  very  rich  in  these  **  graffiti."  In  one  may 
be  detected,  in  ill-shaped  Hebrew  characters, 

*  Scratched  on  a  wall  in  the  barrack  of  the  gladi- 
ators was  "rvstice  peliciter,"  probably  the  same 
"Rusticus"  who,  with  the  good  wishes  of  his  com- 
panions, had  proved  successful  in  the  arena. 

t  In  another  inscription  we  find  parmam  feret 
for  "  palmara  feret,"  showing  that  r  and  /  were  in- 
terchangeable letters. 
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the  Jewish  proper  name  of  "  Sirach/'  Peo- 
ple of  all  nations,  from  the  East  and  the 
West,  congregated  in  these  public  places. 

The  inscriptions  painted  on  the  outer  walls 
of  raany  houses  in  black  and  red  colors  are  not 
less  interesting  than  the  "graffiti."  They 
refer  chiefly  to  the  periodical  elections  of  the 
iEdiles  and  Duumviri,  which  were  taking 
place  at  the  time  of  the  eruption.  Each 
householder  had  a  favorite  candidate,  and 
solicited  the  votes  of  the  electors  in^  earnest 
terms,  painting  his  name  and  qualifications 
at  the  sides  of  the  house-door  after  the  fash- 
ion of  our  election  placards.  "  1  beg  you," 
writes  one, ' '  to  choose  Capella  for  one  of  your 
duumviri."  Another  entreats  his  friends  to 
vote  for  Oneius  Helvius,  "  for  he  is  worthy." 
Another  declares  that  Pansa,  who  seems  to 
have  had  many  supporters,  is  "  dignissimus." 
One  Popidius,  a  youthful  candidate,  and,  from 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  his  name,  evi- 
dently very  popular,  is  pronounced  "  vere- 
cundum  adolescentem  " — a  modest  youth, 
and  •'  egregium  adolescentem."  An  elector 
asks  Proculus  to  vote  for  Sabinus,  promising 
that  Sabinus  shall  vote  for   him  in  return. 

•'  SABINUM    .    AED    .    PROCULE    .  FAC  .  ET    ILLE  . 

TE  .  FACIET."  Other  inscriptions  refer  to  the 
protection  which  the  inhabitant  of  the  house 
claimed  as  the  client  of  some  powerful  patri- 
cian. 

Amongst  the  several  inns  recentl}'  discov- 
ered, one  has  the  sign  of  the  elephant  rudely 
painted  on  the  pilaster  which  divides  two 
doors.  The  animal  is  in  the  folds  of  a  huge 
serpent,  and  is  led  by  a  pigmy.  An  inscribed 
tablet  states  that  one  Sittius  had  recently  re- 
stored the  tavern, — sittivs  riistitvit  iilii- 
RANTV.  (ibr  elephantum),  and  our  host  in- 
forms travellers  that  he  has  a  triclinium 
with  three  beds  and  every  comfort : — 

HOSPITIVM  .  HIC  .  LOCATVR 

TRICLINIVM  .  CVM   .   TRIBVS    ,   LEC- 
TIS  .  IIT  .  COMM    .    .    . 

Other  inscriptions  announce  the  perform- 
ances of  gladiators,  and  inform  the  public 
that  there  will  be  combats  with  wild  beasts, 
and  that  the  Amphitheatre,  open  to  the  sky, 
will  be  supplied  with  awnings, — **  venatio 

ET  VELA  ERUNT." 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  any 
longer  upon  many  other  new  and  interesting 
discoveries  which  have  been  made  at  Pom- 
peii since  the  Cavaliere  Fiorelli  has  directed 


the  excavations,  but  we  must  not  omit  t< 
mention  wHat  he  has  done  for  the  greate: 
comfort   and   convenience   of  the   traveller 
Those  who  visited  Pompeii  in  former  dayi 
will  not  easily  forget  the  swarms  of  hungn 
"custodi,"  or  guardians,  who  infested  th( 
place,  and  pounced,  like  a  spider  upon  ai 
I  entangled   fly,  upon  the  helpless   traveller 
I  In  every  building  of  interest  there  lurkec 
j  one  of  these  plagues,  who,  keeping  its  treas- 
ures under  lock  and  key,  exacted  his  fee  be 
fore  he  opened  the  door. 

This  curse  of  the  sight-seer  in  Italy  ha 
been  abolished.     The  ruins  are  now  enterec 
at  two  points, — by  the  Street  of  the  Tombs 
as  formerly,  and  by  the  Gate  leading  to  th( 
forum,  which  is  close  to  the  railway-station 
and  to  which  a  road  has  recently  been  cleared 
The  number  of  visitors  is  checked  by  a  turn 
stile.     Each   pays   an   entrance-fee   of   tw( 
francs,  and  no  further  gratuity  is  required 
A  guide  is   then   selected   to   conduct   bin 
through  the  ruins.     A  very  intelligent  cla? 
of  men  has   been  appointed   to   this  office 
The  visitor  further  receives  a  printed  plan  o 
the  excavations  and  a  list  of  the  principa 
buihVngs,  those  of  peculiar  interest  bein^ 
marked  with  a  star,  so  that  he  may  either 
examine  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  or,  if  his  time 
should  be  limited,  may  make  the  most  of  it 
He  is  left,  as  much  as  possible,  to  himsel 
It  is  expected  that  a  sense  of  propriety  wl 
restrain  him  from  injuring  any  of  the  raoni 
ments,  and  from  indulging  in  the  low  hal 
of  \vriiing  his  name  upon  the  walls.     Signfl 
Fiorelli  has  devised  a  method  of  bringins 
shame  those  who  are  guilty  of  this  bre 
of  good  manners.     He  has  ordered  the  namsF 
thus  written  to  be  published  weekly  in  the 
Naples  paper  which  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion.    He  has  been  requested  to  furnish  a 
list  of  those  of  our  own  countrymen,  that 
they  may  be  similarly  exposed  to  public  rep- 
robation at   home.     ^Jotices  in  several  lan- 
guages are  placed  at  the  entrances  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  ruins,  calling  upon  vis- 
itors not  to  give  gratuities,  and  threatening 
with  instant  dismissal  those  who  venture  to 
receive  them.     And  these  rules  are  rigor- 
ously enforced,  and  have  already  had  a  salu- 
tary effect  upon  this  formerly  demorali 
race  of  Italian  custodi.     A  bright-eyed,  smil- 
ing boy,  who  had  been  employed  for  a  whoI< 
day  in  carrying  the  drawing  materials  of 
sketcher  and  in  performing  various  little  seH 
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vices  with  that  singular  quickness  and  intel- 
ligence which  distinguish  the  Italian  peas- 
ant, resolutely  refused  the  "  buonamano  "  to 
which,  it  was  believed,  he  was  fully  entitled 
for  his  extra  work  ;  and  this  instance  of  his 
virtue  was  the  more  remarkable  as  no  super- 
intendent was  near.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
rate the  efiect  that  these  seemingly  trifling 
rules — now  enforced  in  all  the  public  institu- 
tions in  Naples — will  have  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people.  Where  but  a  short  time 
ago  there  was  everywhere  corruption,  from 
the  throne  to  the  beggar, — where  every  pub- 
lic officer,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
lived  upon  the  bribes  which  he  exacted, — 
this  attempt  to  inculcate  principles  of  hon- 
esty deserves  the  highest  praise  and  should 
meet  with  every  encouragement. 

The  illiberal  and   foolish  rule   which  for- 
merly  prevented    a    stranger   from    making 
the  slightest  sketch  of  the  ruins  or  of  any 
objed;  discovered  in  them,  and  even  from  tak- 
ing a  few  hurried  notes,  has  now  been  abol- 
ished.    Every   one,  under  necessary  regula- 
tions, may  draw,  describe,  and  publish  as  he 
thinks  fit.     A  small  museum  has  been  opened 
at  Pompeii  to   contain  such  objects  as  may 
specially  serve  to  illustrate  the  ruins  and  the 
:manner8  and  mode  of  life  of  the  former  inhab- 
(  Itants  ;  and  a  collection  of  the  remains  of  va- 
Icious  animals, — such  as  dogs,  horses,  goats, 
tortoises,  and  a  sucking-pig  still  in  the  bak- 
Jt  ng-pan, — and  of  various  edible  objects,  adds 

nuch   to   its  interest.     In   addition,  Signor 

Fiorelli  has  established  a  library,  which  is 
•iestined  to  contain  a  complete  collection  of 
kivorks  on  Pompeii  and  of  such  as  illustrate 
Hhe  arts  and  manners  of  the  ancients.  The 
ittfiident  of  archasology  and  history,  as  well  as 

ihe  mere  tourist,  may  thus  spend  many  prof- 
jittable  and  pleasant  hours  amongst  the  ruins. 
The  nomenclature  of  the  houses  and  streets 

las  been  changed.     Formerly,  the  principal 
[ttuildings  were  named  after  some  distinguished 
9T8on  who  may  have  been  present  when  they 

rare  discovered.     There  was  the  House  of  the 

^ueen  of  England,  the  House  of  the  Grand 
ike,  etc.  Signor  Fiorelli  has  endeavored, 
h/y  consulting  the  inscriptions  painted  on  the 
JHi^alls,  and  from  other  sources,  such  as  seals 

■nd  relics  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  house  it- 

^alf,  to  restore  to  it  the  name  of  the  owner. 

Vhen  this  cannot  be  done,  the  house  is  num- 
ered,  and  the  occupation  of  the  owner   is 

oted:  we  have,  for  instance,  the  house  and 


shop  of  the  dyer,  in  which  his  pans  with  the 
remains  of  the  dye  in  them  are  still  seen ,  of 
the  baker,  of  the  colorman,  of  the  jeweller, 
the  eating-house,  the  inn,  etc. 

Many  important  statues  and  other  objects, 
such  as  furniture,  which  have  been  taken  to 
the  Museum  at  Naples,  have  been  replaced 
by  plaster  casts,  so  that  their  original  site 
and  the  use  for  which  they  served  may  be 
understood. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  alluding  to 
the  magnificent  work  (m  the  ruins  of  Pompeii, 
the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  now  in  course  of  publication 
V)y  Signor  Niccolini,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Museum,  and  the  son  of  the  original 
editor  of  the  "  Museo  Borbonico."  Thirty- 
three  numbers,  forming  half  of  the  entire 
work,  have  already  been  issued.  Colored 
lithographic  plates  represent  with  great  fidel- 
ity, and  in  the  most  pleasing  form,  the  paint- 
ings, architectural  decorations,  statues,  and 
various  objects  in  glass,  metal,  marble,  and 
other  materials,  discovered  in  the  principal 
buildings.  Each  house  and  its  contents  are 
separately  illustrated.  The  plates  are  mostly 
executed  from  the  faithful  and  spirited  draw- 
ings of  Signor  Abbate,  an  artist  of  great 
merit  and  experience,  well  known  in  this 
country  from  his  admirable  restoration  of  a 
Pompeian  house  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 

This  work  will  furnish  a  mucli  better  idea 

than  any  yet  published  of  the  extreme  beauty 

and   elegance   of   the  houses   of  the   richer 

classes  in  a  Roman  city.     There  is  no  doubt 

much  at  Pompeii  opposed  to  the  purest  taste, 

as  shown  in  remains  of  the  best  period  of 

!  classic  art.     The  ornamentation  is  sometimes 

'  coarse  in  execution,  inharmonious  in  color, 

wanting   in    purity   of  design,    defective   in 

I  drawing,  and  perhaps  ill  calculated  for  inte- 

{  rior  decoration.     But  at  other  times  it  is  of 

'  a  very  high  character,  and  singularly  pleas- 

1  ing  and  effective.     It  must   be  remembered 

I  that  after  all  Pompeii  was  but  an  unimpor- 

j  tant    provincial    town,    in    which    probably 

j  there  was  no  school  of  art  of  any  merit,  and 

where  the  common  workman  sought  to  imi- 

I  tate,  to  the  best  of  his  means,  the  skilled  and 

highly  trained  artists  of  Rome,  or  to  copy 

I  and  reproduce  those  remains  of  more  ancient 

\  art  which  had  even  in  those  days  been  ac- 

!  cepted  as  the  standards  of  the  highest   taste 

and  perfection.     It  is  probable  that  the  paint- 

,  ings  on  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  Pompeii, 
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like  the  mosaic  pictures  of  the  pavements, 
are  for  the  most  part  copies  from  well-known 
Greek  or  Roman  works  which  were  esteemed 
by  the  refined  and  cultivated  citizens  of  Im- 
perial Rome  as  masterpieces  of  art.  This  is 
especially  so  with  regard  to  those  beautiful 
groups  of  figures  representing  familiar  sub- 
jects taken  from  the  Homeric  poems  and 
from  the  classic  writers  of  Greece.  However, 
to  some  of  the  frescoes  discovered  the  ancients 
themselves  must  have  attached  considerable 
value  ;  for  we  find  an  instance  of  one  rep- 
resenting Bacchus  and  Silenus,  which  had 
been  very  carefully  removed  from  another 
site  and  so  neatly  fitted  into  the  wall  with 
iron  cramps  and  cement  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  detect  that  it  did  not  originally 
form  part  of  it.  The  subjects  are  limited  in 
number,  generally  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  with 
groups  of  fauns  and  nymphs,  Hermaphroditus 
with  Silenus,  Bacchantes  and  Satyrs,  Her- 
cules and  Omphale  surrounded  by  Cupids, 
who  are  sporting  with  his  club  and  shield, 
Achilles  discovered  by  Ulysses  amidst  the 
maidens  of  Lycomedcs,  Orestes  and  Pylades, 
Thetis  obtaining  from  Vulcan  the  arms  of 
Achilles,  etc.  The  treatment  is  singularly 
simple,  the  disposition  of  the  figures  remind- 
ing us  of  a  bas-relief,  and  conveying  the  im- 
pression of  having  been  suggested  by  a  sculp- 
tured frieze.  The  execution  is  almost  al- 
ways inferior  to  what  the  Germans  call  the 
"  motive  " — that  is,  the  attempt  to  tell  the 
story  by  the  general  composition,  and  the 
attitude  and  expression  of  each  person  repre- 
sented ;  this  is  a  sufficient  proof  to  the  prac- 
tised eye  that  the  work  is  a  copy,  or  that  the 
painting  has  been  made  up  with  figures  or 
groups  taken  from  other  pictures.  Even  in 
technical  execution,  however,  many  of  these 
paintings  have  no  ordinary  merit.  There  is 
a  richness  and  glow  in  the  color,  a  subtle 
gradation  in  the  flesh  tints,  a  rich  and  volup- 
tuous harmony  of  tone,  and  a  vigorous  out- 
line, which  remind  us  of  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  the  Venetian  school,  and  especially 
of  Giorgione.  In  violent  and  picturesque 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade  they  are  wanting. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  produce  those  strik- 
ing and  exaggerated  effects  of  chiaro-oscuro 
which  distinguish  the  Italim  and  Dutch 
schools  of  the  seventeenth  oeatury.  Every- 
thing is  represented  in  the  broad  glare  of 
day,  and  is  beaming  with  sunlight.  The 
colors  have  faded  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen 


hundred  years,  but  when  the  soil  which  cov- 
ers a  painting  is  first  removed,  they  are  still 
bright  and  luminous,  and  produce  a  magical 
.effect  in  the  clear  Italian  atmosphere.  Some 
have  changed  completely  after  long  exposure 
to  the  air,*  and  this  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  examining  the  paintings  detached  from  the 
walls  and  preserved  in  the  Naples  Museunil 
The  details  of  the  decoration  of  the  rooms 
are  frequently  marked  by  the  greatest  ele- 
gance of  outline,  and  the  most  exquisite  har- 
mony of  color,  as  in  the  dancing  fauns  and 
nymphs,  set  in  borders  of  beautiful  design,  or 
introduced  into  landscapes  and  architectural 
scenes,  and  the  wanton  Cupids  sporting  amidst 
festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers.  This  graceful 
ornamentation  was  in  harmony  with  the  fur- 
niture of  the  room  and  the  rich  hangings,  and 
must  have  produced  the  most  pleasing  effect. 
But  if  the  dwelling  of  a  country  gentleman 
at  Pompeii  was  such  as  we  have  described, 
what  must  have  been  the  maornificence  and 
luxury  of  that  of  the  proud  and  wealthy  pa- 
trician in  the  capital  itself? 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  to  un- 
derrate the  style  of  decoration  employed  in 
the  private  dwellings  of  Pompeii.  There  u^ 
much  in  it  which  might,  in  our  opinion,  b| 
advantageously  introduced  into  our  own  do- 
mestic architecture.  It  is  true  that  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  when  an  affectatiou_ 
of  classic  taste  prevailed  in  Europe,  the  ea 
periraent  was  tried  and  failed.  But  the  n 
son  was  obvious.  Too  much  was  attempt€ 
The  true  principles  of  application  were  mid 
understood.  The  walls  were  overladen  wit| 
color  and  gilding,  and  comfort  and  utilit 
were  sacrificed  to  classic  forms.  Furniture 
fire-irons,  teapots,  and  the  various  objects  ol 
daily  domestic  use,  made  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancients,  could  scarcely  be  turned 
to  their  legitimate  purposes,  however  well 
adapted  they  may  have  been  to  the  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  temple. 
Chairs  and  sofas  strictly  made  upon  the  model 
of  the  sella  curulis,  and  the  bronze  bisellium, 
might  have  been  comfortable  in  the  form 
but  were  execrable  in  the  drawing-room.  W< 
were  at  last  fairly  driven  out  of  the  classil 
mood.  We  could  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  8i| 
in  comfort.     As  things  are   rarely  done  bj 

*  See,  for  example,  Gell's  account  of  the  chanj 
of  color  which  had  taken  place  in  parts  of  the  beauj 
tiful  picture  of  Leda  presenting  her  infant  progeny 
to  Tyndareus.— Vol.  i.  2d  series,  p.  173.|  ' 


halves  with  us,  we  rushed  into  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  hailed  the  Gothic  regeneration. 
We  have  not  gained  much.  The  narrow 
seat  and  knobby  back  of  a  Gothic  chair  are 
not  more  pleasant  to  our  persons  than  the 
ancient  sedilia.  Nor  have  we  derived  much 
advantage,  as  far  as  our  comfort  is  concerned, 
from  the  ponderous  furniture  and  the  terri- 
ble domestic  instruments  which  distinguish 
the  Gothic  dwelling,  constructed  on  unexcep- 
tionable authority  after  the  true  fashion  of 
our  ancestors.  Neither  has  our  national 
taste  been  improved  by  the  hideous  deformi- 
ties in  the  shape  of  human  and  bestial  mon- 
sters which  inhabit  our  modern  mediaeval 
buildings.  We  shudder  as  we  think  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  where  honest  Joe 
Hume  plaintively  protested,  in  the  name  of 
the  expectant  mothers  of  England,  against 
the  monstrous  shapes  which  peep  at  the  win- 
dows and  sprawl  over  the  walls. 

But  to  return  to  Pompeii.  The  simplest 
style  of  ornamentation  of  the  Pompeian  house 
— the  border  of  graceful  patterns  in  stucco, 
or  painted,  running  round  the  room,  or  form- 
ing panels  ;  the  enframing  lines  of  bright 
and  well-selected  colors ;  pictures,  and  es- 
pecially those  in  water-colors,  not  hung  with 
tarnished  wire,  or  a  dirty  cord,  but  let  into 
the  wall,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  part  of  it ; 
the  walls  themselves  of  stucco,  hard  and  pol- 
ished as  marble,  cream-colored,  or  of  some 
other  grateful  tint — forms  neither  a  very  ex- 
pensive nor  a  very  elaborate  style  of  interior 
decoration.  We  have  seen  the  experiment 
tried  with  complete  success  in  English  houses 
of  no  great  pretensions.  It  can  be  carried 
out  at  not  much  greater  cost  than  is  fre- 
quently expended  on  a  vulgar  papier-mache 
cornice  and  paper-hangings,  the  meanest  and 
most  perishable  covering  for  a  wall  that  was 
ever  devised.  Imagine  what  the  ruins  of  Pom- 
peii would  have  been,  had  the  houses  been 
lined  with  our  fashionable  papers !  We  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  effect  they  would  have 
produced  by  contemplating  a  modern  dwell- 
ing which  has  been  deserted  for  a  few  months, 
with  its  shabby  walls  hung  with  tattered 
strips  of  tawdry  hangings. 

Nothing  conveys  a  loftier  conception  of  the 
grandeur,  might,  wealth,  and  civilization  of 
the  Roman  Empire  at  its  most  flourishing  pe- 
riod than  the  remains  of  its  provincial  towns, 
and  especially  of  its  colonial  cities.  It  is  not 
the  public  edifices  of  Rome  herself,  unequalled 
as  they  are  for  vastness  and  magnificence, 
which  impress  us  most  with  her  former  power. 
They  are  such  monuments  as  we  might  ex- 
pect from  those  who  peopled  the  capital  of 
the  world.  But  it  is  the  third  or  fourth  class 
towns,  such  as  Pompeii,  with  its  two  thea- 
tres, its  amphitheatre,  its  temples,  its  basilica, 
and  its  forum,  all  upon  a  scale  of  singular 
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splendor,  adorned  with  hundreds  of  statues 
in  bronze  and  marble,  with  exquisite  paint- 
ings, and  with  the  most  precious  marbles  ;  it 
is  the  distant  colonial  cities  of  Palmyra, 
Philadelphia,  Gerasa,  and  others  whose  names 
are  almost  unknown  to  history,  with  their 
long  avenues  of  graceful  columns,  their  shrines 
of  marble  carved  with  an  unrivalled  luxury 
and  richness  of  detail,  their  stupendous  gra- 
naries of  hewn  stone,  and  their  vast  edifices 
directed  to  political  and  religious  purposes, 
or  to  public  amusements, — now  rising  in  soli- 
tary grandeur  amidst  the  wastes  of  the  Syrian 
desert, — that  fill  our  minds  with  wonder,  and 
enable  us  to  form  some  conception  of  the 
greatness  and  power  of  that  mighty  people. 

Of  these  great  colonial  cities  but  the  prin- 
cipal bones,  as  it  were,  have  been  preserved 
to  us.  We  must  restore  them  to  the  mind's 
eye  as  the  geologist  does  the  primeval  mon- 
ster from  a  few  scattered  remains  found  in 
the  hardened  rock.  Fortunately,  however, 
Pompeii  furnishes  us  to  a  certain  extent  with 
the  means  of  doing  so.  There  we  have  more 
than  the  mere  skeleton  ;  we  have  such  traces 
of  the  flesh  and  muscles  as  will  enable  us  to 
build  up  the  living  form,  and  to  obtain  some 
insight  into  the  manners,  habits,  and  daily 
life  of  that  great  Roman  people.  And  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done,  and  much  to  be  dis- 
covered. But  one-third  of  the  town  has  yet 
been  exposed  to  view.  Twenty  years  must 
elapse,  if  the  works  are  carried  on  as  they 
now  are,*  before  the  whole  is  uncovered.  It 
is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  additions 
may  be  made  to  the  treasures  already  discov- 
erea.  It  is  true  that  the  most  important  ed- 
ifices, and  consequently  the  more  wealthy 
quarters  of  the  town,  have  been  explored; 
but  there  still  remain  a  vast  number  of  pri- 
vate dwellings  which  are  in  many  respects 
even  more  interesting  than  the  public  build- 
ings, because  not  found  elsewhere,  and  likely, 
under  the  skilful  direction  of  ISignor  Fiorelli, 
to  furnish  us  with  new  and  most  reliable  p.r- 
ticulars  relating  to  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Romans. f 

We  are  thus  indebted  to  Vesuvius  for  the 
preservation  of  the  most  perfect  monument 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  terrible  mountain 
whilst  it  destroyed  has  also  saved  Pompeii ; 
and  when  the  shroud  of  lava-mud  and  ashes 
shall  have  been  altogethei;  raised  from  it,  the 
traveller  will  gaze  upon  the  almost  perfect 
form  of  a  Roman  city. 

*  During  the  winter  months  about  five  hundred 
men,  women,  and  boys  are  employed  in  the  excava- 
tion; during  the  summer,  owing  to  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  place,  only  fifty. 

f  The  most  recent  discovery  is  that  of  the  entire 
skeletons  of  two  horses,  which  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  porter's  lodge  of  a  very  elegant  mansion,  leav- 
ing the  car  to  which  they  had  been  attached  in  the 
court. 
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THE  MIST  ON  THE  MOOR. 
There's   a  cottage   on   Conistoun  Moor  to  the 


West, 

And  a  wife  sits  sewing  and  singing  there  ; 
And  she  rocks  her  babe  in  its  cradle  to  rest 
With  lullaby  words  to  a  lullaby  air. 

*'  While  baby  is  young,  she  shall  slumber  and 
sleep. 
And  soft  dreams  alone  around  baby  shall  fall : 
When   baby  is  older,   she'll  watch  and  she'll 
weep  ; 
For  to  her  cares  will  come,  as  they  come  to 
us  all." 

There's  a  footstep  comes  nearing  the  lone  cottage- 
door  ; 
That  step  to  the  wife  is  the  welcomest  sound  ; 
And  scai'ce  has  he  crossed  o'er  his  threshold  be- 
fore 
Two  arms  round  the  forester's  neck  are  wound. 

**  Oh,  Harry,  your  brow  is  hot  and  dry  ! 

And,  oh,  sweetheart,  but  your  hands  are  cold  ! 
A  driving  rain  and  a  starless  sky 

Make  a  dull,  dull  night  on  the  lonely  wold. 

*'  But   change  your  hose  that  is  dripping  and 
wet ; 

And  a  glass  of  good  ale,  sweet  and  warm. 
Will  make,  I  v;arrant,  my  Harry  forget 

The  starless  sky  and  the  driving  storm." 

He  has  sat  him  down  by  the  ingle-nook  ; 

He  has  drank  his  glass  of  sweet,  warm  ale  ; 
*•  But  why  has  my  husband  so  eerie  a  look? 

And  why  are  his  cheeks  so  wan  and  pale  ?  " 

*•  Oh,  dark  may  the  night  be,  and  lonely  the 
wold  ; 
And  a  man  may  be  weary,  and  wet  to  the 
skia  ; 
But  it  needs  more,  wife,  than  the  wind  and  the 
cold  , 
To  quell  the  heart  of  a  man  within. 

**  But  sit  thee,  dearest,  down  at  my  feet, 
And  rest  thy  bonnie  face  here  on  my  knee  ; 

And  I'll  tell  thee  what's  making  my  heart  to 
beat  ; 
What's  making  the  red  from  nay  cheek  to  flee. 

*•  I  had  left  the  road  to  save  me  xin  hour, 
And  struck  up  the  brae  to  the  moor  instead  ; 

But  scarce  had  I  reached  old  Conistoun  tower 
When  the  sky  broke  in  thunder  and  rain  over- 
head. 

«•  And  the  forked  lightning,  blinding  and  blue. 
Made  the  far-away  peaks  of  the  hills  appear 

As  jiigged  and  black  and  plain  to  view 
As  at  summer-noon  when  the  sky  is  clear. 

*'  I  stood  by  the  wall,  till  the  storm  went  by, 
On   the  side  that  looks  down  over  Thornton- 
moss  ; 


1 


And  over  the  marsh-land  a  mist  rose  high. 
And  I  watched  it  come  trailing  and  trailing 
across. 


"  The  mist  was  gray  in  the  dim  twilight  ; 

But  the  nearer  it  came,  the  blacker  it  grew 
And  I  saw  in  its  folds  a  terrible  sight. 

As  plain  with  these  eyes  as  T  now  see  you. 


"  There  was    Croft,  the    miller,  and    Farmesp 
Brown  ; 

The  squire's  young  boy,  and  Keeper  John  ; 
Your  father  and  brothers  from  Appleby  town, 

And  the  Bensons  of  Croft  Fell,  father  and 


8(H 


"  There  was  Cousin  Will,  that  went  over  the  sea 
Three  summers  ago — how  comes  he  here  ? 

And  Ned,  that  has  never  crossed  hands  with  m^ 
Since  high  words  passed  last  May  was  a  yea 

**  I  scanned  them  all  from  top  to  toe  ; 

I  counted  them  over  from  end  to  end  : 
There  was  every  kinsman  whose  face  I  know, 

And  every  neighbor  that  calls  me  friend. 

*•  And  one  by  one  they  passed  me  by. 
Dreamlike,  as  still  as  still  could  be. 

With  a  look  of  wonder  in  every  eye  ; 
And  every  eye  was  turned  on  me. 

*'  Ay,  one  by  one  they  passed  me  by. 

Shadowy,  dreamlike  ;  and  last  of  them  all' 

Came  a  black-palled  coffin,  borne  shoulder  higl 
Had  I  stretched  out  my  hand,  I  had  touel 
the  pall.     . 

"  And  a  creeping  shiver  all  over  me  ran  ; 
And  I  thought  of  my  bairnie,  and  thought 
thee  ; 
For  my  friends  and  my  kin  were  there,  ever 
man — 
So  that  coffin,   sweet  wifey,   was  meant 
me  !" 


mid- 


You  may  hear  her  heart  beat  in  the  still 
night  ; 
You  may  see  the  big  tear  on  each  pale  che^ 
She   is   clasping   his   hands   in   her  own   tighi 
tight  ; 
And  she  stares  in  his  eyes ;  but  she  cannot 
speak. 


I 


*'  Hist  !  there's  a  noise  at  the  window — hark  '  -' 
A  mocking  laugh,  or  a  cry  of  pain  ! 

Let  me  open  the  door,  and  peer  into  the  dai 
Hush,  wife  !  listen  :  I  hear  it  again  !  " 

Wistfully  into  the  night  they  peer  ; 

The  wind  sighs  shrill  through  a  drizzling  rail 
There's  a  wife  will  be  weeping  ere  long,  I  fear, 

By  a  coffin  of  deal-wood,  neat  and  plain. 

D'Arcy  W.  Thompson. 

— Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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PART  YI. — CHAPTER  XY. 
TKE  "  CARTE  DE  TENDRE." 

That  gathering  at  the  Friary  for  archaeo- 
logical purposes,  which  were  bo  little  served 
by  it,  was  a  memorable  one  to  several  of  the 
persons  who  had  been  present  at  it. 

It  was  very  memorable  to  little  Dinah 
Wilkins,  the  child  who  bad  so  nearly  come 
to  grief  on  the  Nosey  Stone,  and  whose  in- 
discretion in  straying  thither  had  produced — 
as  indiscretions  will — so  much  trouble,  and 
so  many  consequences,  to  people  with  whom 
it  would  have  seemed  that  she  and  her  ir^is- 
cretions  could  have  had  so  little  to  do.  She 
turned  out  to  be  a  granddaughter  of  old 
Granny  Wilkins,  at  Weston,  Lady  Farn- 
leigh's  old  pensioner,  very  well  known  to 
that  lady  and  to  Kate,  and  a  stitl  greater  ob- 
ject of  interest  therefore  to  the  latter,  as 
soon  as,  in  the  progress  of  that  heroic  de- 
scent of  the  face  of  the  cliff,  she  had  got 
near  enough  to  her  to  recognize  her.  It  was 
a  memorable  day  to  little  Dinah  Wilkins, 
not  only  from  the  fright,  the  danger,  the 
minutes  of  mortal  anguish — hours  they  had 
seemed  to  her — during  which  she  had  been 
expecting  to  slip  from  her  precarious  posi- 
tion, and  be  dashed  to  instant  death,  every 
moment ;  not  only  from  the  incidents  of  tHat 
wonderful  rescue  by  the  exertions  of  the 
gentlefolks,  the  history  of  which,  and  the 
interest  attending  it,  made  the  cottage  of 
jld  Granny  Wilkins  a  centre  of  attraction  to 
rialf  Weston  for  days  afterward ;  but  mem- 
3rable  also  from  the  permanent  influence  the 
3ircumstances  exercised  in  shaping  the  future 
course  and  destinies  of  the  child's  after-life, 
in  a  manner  which  may,  perhaps,  be  told  in 
1  future  chapter — or  which  possibly  may  not 
find  any  place  for  telling  in  the  course  of  this 
narrative,  seeing  that,  though  they  were  cu- 
riously mixed  up  with  the  subsequent  history 
3f  several  of  our  dramatis  persona,  they  are 
lot  essentially  necessary  to  the  understanding 
jf  the  main  thread  of  the  narrative. 

The  archaeological  meeting  manque  was 
ilso  a  memorable  day  to  Arthur  Merriton. 
The  incidents  of  it  acquired  for  him  a  place 
n  the  Sillshire  social  world  and  in  Sillshire 
>pinion,  which  the  peculiarities  of  his  char- 
icter  and  position  might  otherwise  perhaps 
iiave  been  slow  to  win  for  him.  Captain 
CUirigham  perceived  and  said  that  he  was"  a 
fellow  of  the  right  sort  !  "  Mr.  Mat  de- 
clared that  he  had  the  true  stufi'  and  the 


making  of  a  Sillshire  man  in  him.  Lady 
Farnleigh  said  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  real  manliness  of  character,  and  all 
the  best  qualities  generally  included  in  the 
term,  were  only  to  be  found  allied  with  one 
class  of  idiosyncrasies  and  one  set  of  habits 
and  pursuits,  or  were  incompatible  with  ner- 
vous shyness  and  dreaminess  of  manner  and 
mind.  And  she  unreservedly  admitted  to 
Kate  that  this  second  admirer  of  hers  was 
not  a  prig,  nor  anything  describable  by  any 
such  obnoxious  four  letters.  And  the  good 
opinion  of  Lady  Farnleigh  and  Mr.  Mat, 
operating  both  separately  in  different  spheres, 
and  also  with  mutually  corroborating  force 
in  the  same  sphere,  could  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  a  good  position  for  a  man  in 
Silverton  and  its  neighborhood.  But  what 
was  the  use  of  being  recognized  to  be  a  fel- 
low of  tlie  right  sort,  and  to  have  the  true 
stuff  in  him,  to  a  man  who,  for  his  own  part, 
recogniged  only  this, — that  he  was  desper- 
ately in  love,  and  that  there  was  very  little 
or  no  hope  for  him.  And  that  was  the  frame 
of  mind  in  which  Arthur  Merriton  had 
walked  down  from  the  top  of  the  Weston 
Cliff  to  his  own  beautiful  house  at  the  foot 
of  it,  with  the  gardener  and  little  Dinah 
Wilkins  following  behind  him,  and  Kate 
Lindisfarn  and  Captain  Ellingham,  arm  in 
arm,  in  front. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  that  he 
perceived  at  once,  or  imagined  that  he  per- 
ceived, that  his  case  was  hopeless.  Many  a 
man  would  not  have  admitted  for  himself,  or 
judged  for  another  that  it  was,  or  ought  to 
have  been  so.  All  that  large  and  potent 
class  of  considerations,  which  have  8o  great 
and  often  so  paramount  a  share  in  managing 
Hymen's  affairs,  and  which  make  Dan  Cupid 
laugh  at  his  business-like  brother  Godship 
for  always  going  about  with  a  parchment 
deed  under  his  arm,  and  a  pen  stuck  behind 
his  ear — all  considerations  of  that  sort  were 
entirely  in  Merriton's  favor.  Of  course  his 
eyes  were  opened  as  to  Falconer's  business  at 
the  Chase,  and  his  chances  of  winning  the 
hand  of  Kate  Lindisfarn.  But  this  view  of 
misery  had  only  dissolved  itself  to  make  way 
for  the  appearance  of  a  succeeding  view,  as 
I  terrible,  and  more  substantial.  Ellingham 
was  evidently  the  rival  he  had  to  fear.  Old 
Mr.  Falconer  might  talk  and  nod  and  smile 
meaningly  to  the  end  of  time  if  he  pleased  ; 
but  after  that  arrival  at  the  top  of  the  cliff 
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together,  with  Dinah  "Wilkins  in  their  joint 
charge,  and  that  walking  down  into  the  val- 
ley arm  in  arm,  as  they  returned  from  their 
joint  exploit,  Arthur  Merriton  judged  it  to 
be  a  hopeless  case.  He  knew  that  Ellingham 
was  a  very  poor  man  ;  that  Miss  Lindisfarn 
was  an  heiress  of  no  small  mark  and  posi- 
tion ;  that  his  own  status  in  the  matter  of 
fortune  was  such  as  in  the  opinion  of  a  pru- 
dent father  might  justify  him  in  pretending 
to  her  hand.  He  knew — I  suppose — that  he 
was  a  very  good-looking  fellow.  Many  girls 
— young  ones  chiefly  of  the  sentimental  sort, 
who  admire  "  sallow,  sublime  sort  of  Werth- 
er-faced  "  men — would  have  considered  him 
a  much  handsomer  man  than  Captain  Elling- 
ham. He  was  well  educated,  cultivated, 
gentlemanlike,  and  could  read  Dante  with 
Kate,  which  Captain  Ellingham  could  not 
And  Kate  liked  reading  Dante,  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  too.  But  Merriton  judged  all  this 
to  be  of  no  avail  ;  and  deemed  his  love  hope- 
less. "  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady  !  " 
eays  the  proverb — half-true,  keeping  its  prom- 
ise to  the  ear  and  breaking  it  to  the  sense 
like  a  Sibylline  oracle,  as  is  the  wont  of  such 
utterances  of  the  wisdom  of  ages.  I  think 
I  have  seen  the  faint  heart  win,  \yhen  the 
confident  one  was  nowhere !  But  it  all  de- 
pends on  what  it  is  that  is  to  be  won.  You 
may  catch  gudgeons  with  bait  that  wont  do 
for  trout.  Fred  Falconer  in  Merriton's  place 
would  not  have  deemed  the  matter  hopeless, 
nor  have  given  up  the  game.  But  if  Elling- 
ham had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea — hav- 
ing reached  that  destination,  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood, before,  not  after,  that  memorable 
archaeological  party — I  think  the  fainter  heart 
would  have  had  the  better  chance  of  win- 
ning the  fair  lady. 

Arthur  Merriton,  however,  being  Arthur 
Merriton  and  not  Frederick  Falconer,  did  feel, 
as  he  walked  down  behind  Kate  and  Elling- 
ham,  that  it  was  a  hopeless  case ;  and,  it 
may  be  feared,  did  not  feel  in  a  particularly 
affectionate  frame  of  mind  toward  little  Di- 
nah Wilkins  whom  he  had  toiled  so  hard  to 
preserve. 

To  Captain  Ellingham  the  day  was  an  es- 
pecially memorable  day.  It  is  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  and  the  gallant  captain  was 
on  the  wrong  side  of  thirty  at  the  time  ;  but 
he  has  not  forgotten  that  day,  not  any  small- 
est detail  of  the  incidents  of  it,  yet !  To 
him  also  it  was  a  day  of  a  great  unsealing 


of  the  eyes.  If  his  destiny  had  been  so  ma 
lignant  as  to  have  accorded  liim  at  once 
heart's  deeire,  and  thrown  the  lovely  Marj 
ret,  the  "  most  beautiful  creature  he  had  cvj 
seen  in  his  life,"  into  his  arms  as  soon  as 
eye  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  !  If  th( 
had  been  no  fairy  godmother  to  tell  him  th^ 
he  was  a  goose,  and  knew  nothing  about  t( 
matter,  and  he  had  been  allowed  to  folk 
his  own  blind  fancies — to  think  of  the  wreck '. 
But  what  about  the  matter  as  it  stood  now ' 
As  to  the  two  girls — "  Lombard  street  to  a 
China  orange!"  as  people  used  to  say  in 
those  days.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about 
it,  as  he  saw  the  matter  now,  that  Kate  wae 
not  only,  as  Lady  Farnleigh  declared  she  was, 
the  finer  girl  of  the  two,  by  daylight,  but  the 
noblest-hearted,  the  bravest — (it  is  a  mistake, 
voyez  vous,  Mesdames,  to  suppose  that  any 
man,  except  one  whose  weakness  inclines  him 
to  mate  with  something  weaker  still,  admires 
a  woman  for  being  cowardly  ;  so  you  may  as 
well  dispense  with  all  those  little  tricks  and 
prettinesses,  the  scope  of  which  is  to  make  it 
evident  that  your  nerves  are  not  equal  to 
meeting  a  mouse  in  single  combat) — the  tru- 
est— he  would  have  said  the  jolliest,  but  thaL 
the  vigor  and  aptitude  of  that  expression  h! 
applied  to  a  young  lady,  had  not  been  discov- 
ered by  that  backward  and  slow  generation — 
the  best,  the  dearest  girl  in  all  creatiofl 
That  was  a  fact  never  more  to  be  disputea 
or  doubted,  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday. 

But  what  then?  How  did  that  very  evi- 
dent fact — evident  to  others  as  well  as  to 
him,  unfortunately — interest  him?  Was  it 
to  be  supposed  that  the  co-heiress  to  the  Lin- 
disfarn estates  would  be  permitted  to  marry 
a  man,  w^ho,  despite  the  noble  blood  in  his 
veins,  and  the  aristocratic  prefix  to  his  name, 
was  absolutely  dependent  for  his  bread  on  o. 
profession,  which  had  hitherto  afforded  hiii. 
so  little  of  that  necessary  article  ?  That  an- 
imal Falconer,  who  had  been  intimate  with 
them  all  his  life,  was,  as  far  as  fortune  went, 
in  a  position  to  calculate  on  the  approba- 
tion of  the  lady's  family.  There  might  be  a 
hope,  perhaps  indeed  a  lurking  conviction,  at 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that  Kate  was  not 
the  girl  to  give  her  heart  to  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Frederick  Falconer.  But  then  there  wae 
Merriton;  a  gentleman,  a  real  good  fellow, 
a  man  of  fortune,  a  much  better  looking  fel- 
low, as  Captain  Ellingham  reflected  again 
and  again,  than  he  was,  far  more  calculated 
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by  his  education  and  pursuits  to  adapt  him- 
self to  one  side  of  Kate's  character  and  tastes  ; 
and  it  was  plain  to  see  that  he  was  desper- 
ately smitten  with  her.  Captain  EUingham 
went  over  all  these  considerations  carefully 
and  dispassionately,  as  he  thought,  while  he 
sat  the  following  night,  long  after  he  ought 
to  have  turned  into  his  cot,  by  the  light  of  a 
smoky  lamp,  in  the  not  very  magnificent 
cabin  of  His  Majesty's  revenue  cutter,  the 
Petrel.  And  he,  too,  though  few  braver  or 
bolder  men  stepped  a  deck  in  the  English 
navy,  was  faint-hearted  in  this  matter  of  win- 
ning an  heiress. 

In  fact,  if  an  elderly  gentleman  qui  mores 
kominutn  multorum  vidit  et  urbes  —  which 
means,  "  who  has  observed  the  loves  and  the 
love-making  of  many  men  and  women  " — 
might  have  the  pleasant  privilege  of  whisper- 
ing a  word  of  counsel  in  a  transparent  pink 
little  ear,  he  would  say,  "  Give  that  faint- 
heart-and-fair-lady  proverb  the  lie ;  and  of 
two  aspirants,  incline  rather,  cateris  paribus 
(which,  being  translated,  means,  supposing 
both  of  them  to  possess  a  similar  number 
of  thousands  a  year,  and  an  equally  heroic 
outline  of  face),  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  faint-hearted  over  the  confident-hearted 
swain." 

Captain  EUingham  was,  as  has  been  said, 
faint-hearted  in  this  matter,  and  dared  not 
allow  himself  to  believe  that  Kate  Lindisfarn, 
30  beautiful,  so  much  admired,  so  gay,  so 
light-hearted,  so  fancy-free,  with  every  right 
to  look  forward  to  a  brilliant  position  in  life, 
could  be  brought  to  think  for  an  instant  of 
Jiim,  a  rough  sailor,  hardly  a  young  man 
in  the  eyes  of  a  girl  in  her  teens,  with  a 
rough  brown  face,  tanned  and  bronzed  and 
hardened  by  exposure  to  wind  and  weather  ; 
at  odds  with  fortune,  too,  and  not  the  better 
fitted  for  shining  in  drawing-rooms,  or  win- 
ning the  ear  of  youth  and  beauty,  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  long  tussle  with  that  fickle  jade. 
Pooh,  pooh  !  what  had  he  to  do  with  faUing 
in  love  with  heiresses  in  their  teens  ?  That 
was  his  proper  place  (namely,  the  sufficiently 
dull  and  dreary-looking  cabin  of  his  cutter) , 
and  his  profession  the  only  mistress  he  should 
think  of  wooing. 

And  Kate?  Was  the  day  of  the  archaeo- 
logical visit  to  the  Friary  a  memorable  one  to 
her  also?  Fancy-free,  Captain  EUingham 
had  called  her,  in  his  mental  survey  of  all 
the  conditions  of  the  case  that  made  up  his 
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hopelessness.  Was  she  so  wholly  fancy-free  ? 
The  amount  and  extent  of  fancy  captivity 
which  could  be  predicated  of  her  in  the  case 
of  Fred  Falconer  has  been  explained,  with, 
it  is  hoped,  sufficient  care  to  avoid  represent- 
ing it  to  have  been  more  than  it  really  was. 
But  how  about  it  now?  That  day  of  arch- 
aeological investigation,  if  it  had  eventually 
failed  to  finally  settle  the  great  question  of 
the  date  of  the  Friary  wash  house,  had,  nev- 
ertheless, done  much  toward  the  investiga- 
tion of  some  other  things.  It  had  been  a 
great  day  for  the  unsealing  of  blinded  eyes. 
Several  persons  saw  several  things  clearly 
which  they  had  never  seen  before.  And  I 
think  we  may  say  that  thenceforward  Kate 
was  fancy-free  as  regarded  Freddy  Falconer. 
He  had  both  done  and  left  undone  much  which 
had  contributed  to  this  result.  And  Kate 
was  safely  enough  oflT  with  the  old — no,  I 
must  not  say  that.  The  cautious  old  proverb 
does  not  hit  the  case.  Besides,  it  would  in- 
sinuate what  I  have  no  right  to  insinuate  at 
this  stage  of  Kate's  history. 

Still  all  this  beating  about  the  bush  does 
not  answer  the  question  whether  Kate  Lin- 
disfarn was  fancy-free  from  and  after  that 
day  at  the  Friary  ? 

Well !  It  is  so  difficult  to  be  categorical 
in  such  matters.  Merriton,  who  walked  be- 
hind her  and  EUingham,  as  they  returned 
from  the  top  of  the  cliff,  had  a  strong  opinion 
upon  the  subject.  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
boxed  his  own  ears  rather  than  have  suffered 
them  to  catch  a  word  of  conversation  that 
was  not  intended  for  them .  Yet  he  did  form 
a  very  strong  opinion.  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  very  far  from  being  an 
impartial  observer.  It  is  certain  that  Kate 
was  remarkably  and,  for  her,  singularly 
silent  and  abstracted  as  they  returned  in  the 
carriage  to  the  Chase ;  for  Mr.  Mat  told 
Lady  Farnleigh  afterward  that,  finding  that 
Kate  would  not  talk,  and  not  feeling  any  in- 
clination to  talk  with  Margaret,  with  whom 
he  had  been  not  a  little  disgusted  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  he  had  pretended  to  go  to 
sleep,  but  had  remained  quite  awake  to  the 
fact  that  hardly  a  word  passed  between  the 
sisters  on  their  way  home. 

And  then  again,  judging  from  the  sequel, 
if  it  did  not  date  from  that  day,  we  know  that 
it  was  there  soon  after. 

What  was  where? 

Pshaw !     You  know  what  I  mean.     There 
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is  no  doubt  that  she  was  fond  of  him  during 
that  ensuing  winter,  I  suppose. 

Ah  !  but  in  these  heart  histories  chronol- 
ogy is  everj'thing.  Let  us  be  chronological, 
whatever  we  are.  Was  Kate  Lindisfarn 
fancy-free  when,  having  assisted  Ellingham 
in  getting  little  Dinah  Wilkins  to  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  and  being  assisted  by  him  in  getting 
herself  up,  and  having  exchanged  congratula- 
tions, etc.,  and  panted  in  unison  when  the 
top  wns  reached,  and  having  walked  down  by 
the  steep  path  arm  in  arm  back  again  to  the 
Friary,  and  having,  with  all  due  mutual  self- 
denegations,  and  "No!  it  was  you,  who," 
and  "  Don't  you  remember?  "  and  so  forth, 
shared  between  them  the  applause  and  hero- 
worship  of  the  rest  of  the  party  during  the 
remainder  of  the  evening,  they  separated 
with  not  unmeaning  touch  of  palm  to  palm 
at  parting — was  Kate  fancy-free  then,  I  say? 
That  is  the  question. 

Well,  we  know  what  girls  are.  It  has 
been  said,  "Tell  me  who  your  friends  are, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are."  And  it 
might  with  quite  as  much  truth  be  said.  Tell 
me  whom  a  girl  falls  in  love  with,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  she  is ;  or,  xiice  versa.  Tell  me 
what  she  is,  and  I  will  tell  you  with  whom 
she  is  likely  to  fall  in  love.  A  pleasing  ex- 
terior, a  handsome  face,  and  well-formed  per- 
son, are  naturally,  and  in  accordance  with 
superior  arrangements,  the  wisdom  of  which 
we  cannot  and  may  not  question,  potent  con- 
ciliators and  attractcrs  of  woman's"  love. 
But  there  is  no  more  significant  symptom  of 
the  high  level  of  moral  character  and  nobility 
of  heart  prevailing  among  Englishwomen 
.than  the  all  but  universality  of  the  sentiment 
which  makes  an  absence  of  these  advantages, 
if  compensated  by  a  touch  of  heroism,  more 
acceptable  to  them  than  any  perfection  of 
personal  attraction  in  combination  with  a 
manifest  deficiency  of  all  heroism. 

The  quick  sudden  heart-beat ;  the  violent 
ebb  of  the  blood,  which  left  the  cheek  deadly 
pale,  to  be  succeeded  in  the  next  instant  by 
a  rush  of  the  rich  color  to  face  and  brow  and 
neck  ;  the  mixture  of  exulting  pleasure  with 
the  short,  sharp  agony  of  terror,  which  had 
caused  Kate  to  shade  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
at  the  moment  that  Ellingham  had  made  his 
desperate  leap  from  the  ladder  to  the  bush  on 
the  cliff  face  beside  her, — ^^all  this  told  of  a 
sympathy  between  their  two  natures  deeper 
and  far  more  powerful  than  any  such  mere 
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liking  and  inclination  as  might  have  been 
produced  by  the  ball-room  wooing  of  the  most 
faultless  of  Hyperions.  And  if  exactitude  of 
chronology  in  the  matter  of  the  birth  of 
young  love  in  this  case  be  insisted  on,  my  im 
pression  is  that  the  register  may,  with  t 
greatest  chance  of  absolute  accuracy,  dai 
from  the  moment  when  Captain  EUinghain 
alighted  in  the  bushes  from  that  perilous 
jump. 

Just  as  if  any  fellow  would  not  jump  in 
any  bush  for  such  a  prize  ! 

Yes,  my  ingenuous  young  British  friends! 
There  are  plenty  of  you  who  would,  and  some 
who  get  the  chance,  and  do  such  things. 
And  a  discriminating  and  appreciating  public 
'n  crinoline  and  pork-pie  hats  does  accord- 
ingly  adore  those  of  you  who  do  them,  and 
generously  give  credit  for  good  intentions  to 
those  of  you  who  don't  get  the  chance  of  do- 
ing them.  Bat  somehow  or  other  that — one 
would  say  upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  not 
specially  profound — pork-pie-hatted  public 
does,  mark  you,  contrive  most  astonishingly 
to  nose  the  hollow  pretences  of  those  few 
among  you  who,  having  the  chance,  would 
do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

And  then  the  party  at  Wanstrow  came  off. 
And  Margaret  had  to  be  asked  by  the  hostea 
in  a  clear  and  ringing  voice,  before  all  tl 
assembled  party,  whether  she  had  entirely  r^ 
covered  from  her  indisposition  at  the  Friarj 
And  Freddy  had  to  be  complimented  as  auc 
bly  upon  the  admirable  skill  and  tact 
had  shown  in  managing  and  tending  syrn] 
toms,  which  the  habits  and  ways  of  the  Sil 
verton  young  ladies — doubtless  by  reason 
the  fine  Sillshirc  air  and  climate — had  prot 
ably  never  given  him  any  opportunity  of 
studying. 

Lady  Farnleigh  took  very  good  care  upon 
this  occasion  that  Ellingham  should  have  Kate 
for  his  neighbor  at  dinner  ;  and  his  inquiries 
about  little  Dinah  Wilkins,  and  Kate's  re- 
plies and  her  report  of  all  the  gratitude  and 
the  wonder  and  the  blessings  which  she  was 
charged  to  convey  to  him  from  old  Dame  Wil- 
kins, and  from  the  child's  mother,  made  them 
feel  like  old  friends,  who  had  a  variety  of  sul 
jects  in  common  between  them.  And  then  tbj 
sailing  party  had  to  be  talked  over.  An^ 
Captain  Ellingham  explained  that  it  was  nc 
so  much  the  quantity  as  the  quality  of  tl 
wind  that  might  make  the  excursion  difi 
greeable  to  ladies.     And  he  inquired  how 
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Kate  would  choose  to  brave  the  chance  of  a 
iucking,  as  the  cutter  was  apt,  under  certain 
jonditions,  to  be  w6t. 

"  As  for  being  afraid  of  anything  a  capful 
jf  wind  is  likely  to  bring  you,  that  I  know  I 
leed  not  suspect  you  of,  Miss  Lindisfarn," 
^aid  he;  "  but  you  may  not  like  to  get  wet 
:hrough  with  salt  water.  And  what  about 
:he  others?" 

"  Oh,  Margaret  will  be  ready  whenever  you 
rive  the  word.  I  don't  think  she  would  mind 
I  capful  of  wind,  as  you  call  it.  Why  do  sail- 
jiR  always  talk  of  caps  full  of  wind  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  the  origin  of  the  term 
nay  have  been  ;  a  corruption  from  some  very 
iiiferent  word,  perhaps.  But  it  is  curious 
)ow  nearly  definite  a  quantity  it  signifies  in 
lautical  language." 

"And  what  amount  of  trouble  would  a  cap- 
ul  of  wind  give  the  Petrel?  '*  asked  Kate. 

"  Oh !  no  trouble  at  all,  except  to  cause 
;be  helmsman  a  little  extra  vigilance  and  ac- 
ivity.  The  Petrel  is  a  capital  sea  boat ;  but 
>he  is  what  we  call  lively,  apt  to  jump  about 
I  good  deal,  and  wet  her  decks  when  there  is 
my  sea  ;  and  that,  you  know,  would  not  be 
Dleasant  for  ladies." 

"  But  then  it  comes  pretty  nearly  to  wait- 
ng  for  a  calm  ;  and  there  would  be  no  fun  in 
hat.  I  should  so  much  better  like  to  make 
icquaintance  with  your  pet  Petrel  when  she 
s  in  one  of  her  lively  moods.  What  signi- 
ies  a  little  wetting  ?  One  does  not  catch  cold 
vith  salt  water,  they  say  ;  and  we  should 
;ome  home  and  get  dry." 

"  But  you  forget,  Miss  Lindisfarn,  that  I 
cannot  answer  for  the  movements  of  my  Petrel 
*vith  the  certainty  you  can  count  on  Birdie. 
We  may  go  out  with  a  wind  and  not  be  able  to 
•eturn  quite  so  soon  as  we  expect.  I  strongly 
•ecommend,  especially  if  we  are  to  take  a 
*vindy  day,  that  everybody  should  take  a 
change  of  clothes  with  them." 

' '  Yes,  that  would  be  the  plan  !  And  if  we 
rot  kept  out  all  night,  what  capital  fun  it 
.vould  be  !  Do,  pray,  Captain  Ellingham,  let 
iS  choose  a  day  when  there  is  a  capful  of 
>vind.  I  should  so  like  to  see  the  Petrel 
ively." 

"  Well,  if  Lady  Farnleigh  will  consent,  I 
nave  no  objection.  Only  remember  that  wind 
iS  one  of  those  good  things  that  you  may  have 
:oo  much  of." 

"Oh,  what  a  very  cautious  and  prudent 
man  you  are!  " 


"That  is  a  high  compliment  to  a  sailor. 
Pray  make  that  opinion  known  to  my  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty." 

And  Lady  Farnleigh 's  consent  was  ob- 
tained for  the  selection  of  a  day,  when,  if 
possible,  without  having  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  the  Petrel  should  be  seen  in  oneof  her 
livelier  moods.  And  the  proposed  excur- 
sion came  oflf  accordingly.  And  the  Petrel 
retained  sufiicient  discretion  amid  her  liveli- 
ness to  bring  them  all  back  to  port  before 
nightfall,  although  rather  in  a  bedraggled 
condition,  as  Captain  Ellingham  had  pre- 
dicted. And  Kate  had  rendered  him  more 
desperately  in  love  with  her  than  ever  by  the 
intoxication  of  high  spirits  with  which  she 
had  enjoyed  her  sail.  She  declared  that  it 
was  glorious,  and  she  was  almost  inclined  to 
think  even  better  than  being  on  Birdie,  when 
she  was  at  her  liveliest. 

And  thus — sometimes  in  one  way,  and  some- 
times in  another,  sometimes  at  Lindisfarn, 
sometimes  at  Wanstrow,  sometimes  at  the 
Friary,  and  once  or  twice  in  Silverton — all  the 
members  of  the  little  circle  with  whom  the 
reader  has  been  made  acquainted  saw  a  good 
deal  of  each  other  during  the  remainder  of  the 
autumn  months,  and  through  the  M'inter. 
But  as  the  only  net  result  of  all  this  was  to 
render  more  definite,  clear,  and  palpable  to 
themselves  and  to  the  friends  around  them 
those  relations  of  the  parties  to  each  other 
which  were  foreshadowed  by  the  previous  in- 
tercourse between  them,  and  which  the  judi- 
cious reader  has  already  distinguished  spiti- 
ning  themselves  out  of  the  filaments  of  fate  in 
the  chiaro-oscuro  of  the  future,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  follow  with  historical  accuracy 
all  the  pleasant  processes  of  this  destiny-spin- 
ning. 

It  will  be  sufiicient  for  our  purpose  to  pre- 
sent a  brief  and  succinct,  but  accurate,  report 
of  the  state  of  the  warp  and  woof  which  had 
been  produced,  by  the  time  when  the  birds 
begin  to  sing,  by  all  the  sailing  and  riding 
and  walking  and  talking  and  dancing  and 
laughing  and  pleasant  intercourse  of  all 
kinds  which  go  to  the  spinning  of  fate's  fila- 
ments in  this  department  of  human  affairs. 

Frederick  Falconer,  like  a  sensible  and 
businesslike  man,  who,  when  he  has  made  a 
resolution,  acts  up  to  it,  had  consistently  car- 
ried out  the  programme  he  had  drawn  up  for 
himself.  Forsaking  all  others,  he  had  steadily 
set  himself  to  the  work  of  winning  Margaret 
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Lindisfarn.  And  that  work  had  to  all  ap- 
pearance progressed  satisfactorily,  not  only 
to  the  principals  themselves,  but  to  the  look- 
ers-on at  the  game.  We  have  obtained  a 
sufficient  peep  into  the  sanctuary  of  Kate's 
heart  to  assure  us  that  her  whilom  admirer's 
far  more  declared  and  evident  homage  to  her 
sister  awakened  no  shadow  of  jealousy  or  pain 
there.  Lady  Farnleigh's  declaration  that 
Freddy  Falconer  might  make  love  to  any  girl 
in  the  county,  for  aught  she  cared,  provided 
he  did  not  do  so  to  her  goddaughter,  seemed 
to  include  her  goddaughter's  sister  in  its 
license.  The  young  gentleman  stood  well,  as 
has  been  said,  in  the  Silverton  public  estima- 
tion ;  the  old  banker  was  well  known  to  be  a 
very  warm  man  ;  and  there  appeared  to  be 
no  reasons  of  any  sort  why  Miss  Lindisfarn 's 
family  should  not  consider  that  his  only  son 
was  a  very  proper  match  in  all  respects  for 
one  of  the  co-heiresses.  Mr.  Frederick's  own 
sentiments  on  the  matter  we  are  already  in 
possession  of.  As  to  those  of  Margaret  a 
greater  degree  of  reticence  and  more  reserve 
are  proper  in  handling  the  delicate  topic  of  a 
young  lady's  feelings  upon  such  a  subject. 
Nevertheless,  perhaps  the  judicious  reader 
may  have  acquired  a  sufficient  insight  into  Miss 
Margaret's  idiosyncrasy  to  enable  him  to  es- 
timate pretty  accurately  the  state  of  her  feel- 
ings and  the  nature  of  her  views.  There  can 
be  no  harm  in  saying  that  she  really  did  like 
Frederick  very  much.  She  thought  him  very 
agreeable  and  very  handsome.  But  it  will  of 
course  be  understood — at  least  by  those  who 
are  conversant  with  the  system  on  which 
Margaret  had  been  educated,  and  with  the  re- 
sults of  it  on  the  development  of  docile  and 
well-disposed  pupils — that  it  would  have  ap- 
peared to  her  the  height  of  unworthiness,  and 
even  of  indelicacy,  to  permit  such  feelings 
and  considerations  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her 
transferring  her  affi3Ction8  to  a  worthier  ob- 
ject,— say  a  wealthy  peer  of  the  realm,  or  a 
commoner  with  a  hundred  thousand  a  year, — 
eliould  such  a  one  present  himself  before  the 
final  adjudication  of  the  prize. 
.  As  to  Kate — what  can  be  said  ?  The  sub- 
ject is  a  less  pleasing  one,  both  for  the  vera- 
cious historian  to  set  forth,  and  for  the  well- 
regulated  mind  of  the  reader  to  contemplate. 
A  right-minded  heroine,  who  has  any  claim  to 
the  title,  and  behaves  herself  as  such,  never 
allows  herself,  as  we  all  know,  to  feel  the 
slightest  preference  for  any  individual  of  the 


other  sex  until  she  has  received  a  declaration 
of  love  and  demand  for  her  hand  in  due 
form.  Then  and  thereupon,  she  may,  if  she 
think  fit,  forthwith  feel  and  acknowledge  the 
tender  passion  in  any  degree  of  intensity. 
The  "  popping  of  the  question  "  is  supposed 
to  act,  in  short,  like  the  opening  of  an  Arte- 
sian well,  through  which,  when  it  has  once 
reached  the  secret  reservoir  of  the  still  waters, 
hidden  from  every  eye,  deep,  deep  away  below 
the  surface,  they  rush  forth  with  impetuosity 
and  in  the  most  copious  abundance.  Till 
that  last  bit  of  the  lover's  work  has  been  ac- 
complished, no  sign  of  the  living  water  re- 
wards his  toil.  This  is  the  true  and  correct 
theory  of  love,  as  practised  and  understood  by 
the  most  authorized  heroines. 

But  poor  Kate's  education  had  not,  unhap- 
pily, been  such  as  efficiently  to  prepare  her 
for  the  vocation.  She  was  impetuous,  we 
know.  She  was  apt  to  permit  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  pure  and  guileless  heart  to  hurry 
her  into  a  practice  of  following  its  dictates, 
without  waiting  to  compare  them,  as  she 
should  have  done,  with  the  text  of  the  laws 
made  and  provided  for  the  regulation  of  a 
heroine's  sentiments. 

In  short, — for  the  truth  must  come  ou 
sooner  or  later, — by  the  time  the  spring  cam< 
Kate  was  thoroughly  in  love  with  Captai 
EUingham,  though  he  had  said  no  word  o 
love  to  her.  Not  but  that  she  had  kept  h( 
own  secret  so  well  that  he  had  no  suspicio 
of  it ;  whereas  he  had  by  no  means  bee: 
equally  successful  in  keeping  his.  Women  ai 
more  lynx-eyed  in  these  matters  than  mei 
Though  she  would  not  allow  it  even  to  he 
own  self  in  the  secrecy  of  her  maiden  medita 
tions,  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  there  was 
consciousness  and  a  persevering  little  voic 
that  would  not  be  silenced,  which  told  her  sh 
was  loved. 

And  she  was  happy  with  a  very  perfe 
happiness  in  the  consciousness  of  it,  althoug 
he  had  spoken  no  word,  and  although  sh 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  bearings  of  tb« 
businesslike  aspect  of  the  matter,  which  t 
him  seemed  a  well-nigh  insuperable  barrie 
between  them.  She  knew  perfectly  well  he 
own  position  and  the  value  of  it.  She  knei 
his  position  ;  and  felt  upon  the  subject  as  a  lov 
ing  woman  in  such  circumstances  does  fee 
Nor  did  she  conceive  that  there  was  any  grea 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  the  matter.  Sb 
had  no  doubt  that  it  would  all  come  righl 
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"Was  there  not  the  fairy  godmother,  who  saw 
it  all,  of  course,  though  she  said  nothing,  and 
understood  it  all  ? 

And  as  for  Ellingham  himself?  His  part 
in  this  stage  of  the  drama  was  a  less  happy 
one.  He  had  suffered  himself  to  become  irre- 
mediably engrossed  by  a  passion  which  he 
greatly  feared  must  be  a  hopeless  one.  And 
the  sort  of  manner  and  tone  and  conduct 
which  his  fear  caused  him  to  impose  on  him- 
self toward  Kate  would  have  either  puzzled, 
or  offended,  or  pained  a  girl  more  on  the  look- 
out for  flirtations,  more  on  the  qui  vive  to 
watch  for  the  manifestations  of  admiration 
and  the  results  of  it,  either  for  the  encour- 
agement or  discouragement  of  them — more 
self-conscious,  in  a  word,  than  Kate  was  in 
this  matter. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  Ellingham's  lears 
and  discouragements,  it.  was  impossible  for 
him  not  to  perceive  a  difference  in  Kate's  man- 
ner toward  him  and  toward  Arthur  Merriton. 
But  with  self- tormenting  perverseness,  he 
told  himself  that  this  was  only  caused  by  poor 
Merri ton's  assiduous  and  unconcealed  admi- 
ration. It  was  plain  enough  there  was  no 
hope  for  him  ;  and  that  Kate  found  it  neces- 
sary to  show  him  as  much.  Probably,  if 
Merriton  were  as  cautious  and  self-restrained 
in  his  manner  toward  her  as  he  himself  was, 
her  tone  toward  him  would  be  as  frankly 
friendly  as  it  was  toward  himself. 

And  thus  is  completed,  I  think,  the  carte 
dc  tendre  as  laid  down  from  a  survey  of  the 
liearts  of  the  principal  members  of  our  dra- 
matis personcB  in  the  early  spring  of  the  year 
following  Margaret  Lindisfarn's  return  to  her 
paternal  home. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
WINIFRED  PENDIiETON. 

On  one  evening  of  the  March  of  that  spring. 
Lady  Farnleigh  and  Captain  Ellingham  had 
been  dining,  and  were  about  to  srleep,  at  the 
:  Chase.  Notwithstanding  that  matters  be- 
tween Kate  and  Walter  Ellingham  must  be 
considered,  as  appears  from  the  general  sur- 
vey and  report  made  in  the  last  chapter,  to 
have  been  in  a  less  advanced  and  less  satis- 
"ictory  position  than  those  of  Margaret  and 
Fred  Falconer,  nevertheless,  it  had  come  to 
pass  that  Ellingham  was  on  terms  of  greater 
intimacy  with  the  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily at  the  Chase,  and  was  a  more  frequent  vis- 
itor there,  than  Falconer.    This  had  no  doubt 


in  some  degree  arisen  from  the  circumstances 
which  caused  him  often  to  be  a  sleeping  as 
well  as  dining  visitor  at  the  house.  There 
was  no  reason  why  Fred  Falconer  should  sleep 
at  the  Chase.  There  was  his  home  in  Sil- 
verton  between  five  and  six  miles  off*,  his  horse 
ready  for  him,  and  a  good  road  all  the  way. 
And  though  it  had  been  the  habit,  in  old 
times, — that  is  to  say,  in  the  times  before  Mar- 
garet came  home  from  Paris, — for  him  to  be 
a  frequent  guest  at  the  Chase,  it  had  never 
been  the  practice  for  him  to  sleep  there. 

The  case  of  Ellingham  was  different.  He 
had  no  home  save  his  ship,  lying  off"  in  Sill- 
mouth  Roads.  It  was  between  eight  and 
nine  miles  to  the  landing-place  in  Sillmouth 
harbor,  and  then  there  was  a  dark  and  most 
Likely  very  rough  row  off"  to  his  ship  at  the 
end  of  that.  Then,  again,  it  had  always  been 
the  practice,  during  many  years,  for  Lady 
^arnleigh  to  sleep  at  the  Chase  after  dining 
there  in  winter.  And  such  visits  were 
very  apt  to  be  prolonged  to  a  second  and  a 
third  day  or  more.  Liidy  Farnleigh  was  the 
solitary  inhabitant  of  the  fine  large  house  up 
at  Wanstrow,  and  it  was  very  lonely  and  very 
dreary  and  very  storm-blown  up  there  in  win- 
ter. It  was  much  pleasanter  to  spend  a  long 
winter's  evening  in  the  cheery  pleasant  draw- 
ing-room at  the  Chase,  amid  the  sociable  fam- 
ily circle  there.  And  though  occasionally 
Kate  went  to  stay  for  a  few  days  with  her  god- 
mother, and  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  the 
whole  family  party  at  the  Chase  were  induced 
to  pass  an  evening  at  Wanstrow,  by  far  the 
more  common  practice  was  for  Lady  Farn- 
leigh to  be  staying  in  the  house  at  Lindis- 
farn.  And  as  Ellingham  mostly  came  thither 
with  her,  and  from  the  very  close  intimacy 
and  friendship  subsisting  between  them  was 
naturally  considered  as  belonging  in  some 
sort  to  her  suite,  it  had  followed  that  the 
same  invitations  and  arrangements  which 
made  her  so  frequently  an  inmate  of  the 
house,  had  extended  themselves  naturally  to 
him. 

Then,  again,  he  got  on  better  with  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  Fred  Falconer  could 
hardly  have  been  said  to  be  much  of  a  favor- 
ite there,  except  in  one  gentle  breast.  He 
was  always  a  welcome  guest,  it  is  true.  Of 
course  he  was,  because  he  always  had  been  so, 
from  the  time  when  he  used  to  ride  over  on 
his  little  pony,  with  a  servant  walking  by 
his  side  and  holding  the  rein.     His  father 
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was '  a  much  respected  neighbor  and  old 
friend.  Nobody  had  anything  to  say  against 
Freddy  himself.  Of  course  he  was  a  welcome 
guest.  Miss^Immy  perfectly  well  remembered 
the  days  when  she  used  to  give  him  cake  and 
cowslip  wine,  and  other  suchlike  dainties  in 
the  housekeeper's  room.  And  the  squire  had 
been  accustomed  to  "  only  Freddy  Falconer," 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  never  felt  that 
his  presence  entailed  the  least  necessity  for 
abstaining  from  his  after-dinner  nap.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  has  been  seen  that  Mr.  Mat  and 
he  did  not  get  on  well  together,  and  that 
Lady  Favnleigh  had  a  sort  of  prejudice  against 
him.  Curiously  enough,  too,  another  class, — 
on  whose  idiosyncrasies  and  likes  and  dislikes 
we  are  apt  to  speculate  with  much  the  same 
sort  of  curiosity  with  which  we  regard  the 
ways  and  instincts  of  creatures  of  a  dijBTerent 
species,  so  cut  off' from  all  community  of  sen- 
timent, and  all  intelligible  interchange  of  idea 
and  feeling  are  they, — the  servants,  did  not 
like  Freddy  Falconer. 

All  these  different  people  liked  Ellingham. 
He  and  Mr.  Mat  had  come  to  be  hand  and 
glove.  Miss  Immy  had  begun  to  think  him 
real  Sillshire.  And  thus  it  had  come  to  pass 
that  he  had  become  more  domesticated  in  the 
house,  and  more  intimate  with  them  all  than 
Falconer,  although  the  acquaintanceship  of 
the  latter  bad  dated  from  so  much  earlier  a 
period. 

The  same  concatenation  of  circumstances, 
by  the  by,  serves  in  a  great  degree  to  account 
for  the  imprudence  with  which  he  had  gone 
on  during  all  the  winter  falling  deeper  and 
deeper  and  more  inextricably  in  love  with 
Rate.  He  had  not,  like  Falconer,  and  like 
the  young  shopman  who  takes  his  sweetheart 
out  for  a  walk  on  ounday ,  gone  on  a  love-mak- 
ing expedition  with  malice  prepense,  and 
self-conscious  determination.  He  had  been 
drifting  into  love,  insensibly  making  lee-way, 
all  the  winter. 

It  was  March  ;  and  both  Ellingham  and 
Lady  Farnleigh  had  been  staying  for  the  last 
few  days  at  the  Chase.  Falconer  had  dined 
there  on  the  day  before,  and  on  the  morrow 
Lady  Farnleigh  was  to  return  to  Wanstrow, 
and  Captain  Ellingham  to  his  ship. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  rough  and  boisterous 
night ;  and  such  weather  was  seasonable,  for 
it  was  about  the  time  of  the  equinox.  The 
wind  sighs  a  differently  modulated  song  in 
woods  of  different  kinds.     Theocritus  talks 


of  the  sweet  murmuring  of  the  fir-tree  ;  anc 
Alexander  Smith  tells  how 

••  Wind,  the  mighty  harpw,  smote  his  thunder- 
harp  of  pines." 

But  there  were  no  pines  on  Lindisfarn 
brow,  though  there  were  a  few  behind,  and 
on  the  left  side  of  the  house.  The  long 
moaning,  however,  rising  from  time  to  tini€ 
into  a  fierce  provoked  roar,  which  contin- 
ued to  encircle  the  house  like  a  live  thin  g 
piteously  seeking  an  entrance, — this  remon- 
strating moaning  and  angry  roaring  came  from 
the  oaks  on  Lindisfarn  brow.  The  squire 
would  be  sure  to  be  out  the  very  first  thing 
on  the  morrow  morning,  and  up  among  hie 
beloved  woods  on  the  brow  to  see  what  mis- 
chief had  been  caused  by  the  storm.  He 
would  wince  sometimes,  as  he  sat  in  his 
chair  of  an  evening,  when  the  winds  were 
keeping  it  up  and  making  a  night  of  it  in  the 
Lindisfarn  woods,  from  a  fellow-feeling  for 
his  trees,  and  sympathy  with  the  torment 
they  were  undergoing  from  the  tempest. 

It  was  a  night  of  that  kind  ;  and  the  squire 
and   Captain  Ellingham  and  Mr.  Mat  were 
sitting  over  their  wine  before  a  huge  fire  of 
logs  in  the  low-roofed,  oak-panelled,  old-fash- 
ioned  dining-room   at   the    Chase,    and    the 
squire  was  lamenting  the  mischief  that  was 
being  worked  among  his  trees  ;  and  the  cap- 
tain was  hoping  that    old   Joe  Saltash, 
second  in  command  on  board  the  Petrel,  hi 
made  all  snug  and  was  all  right  in  Sillmouj 
harbor.     The  ladies  had  gone  to  the  drawir 
room.     Miss  Immy,  scorning  to  lie  down 
the  sofa,  and  sitting  bolt  upright  on  it,  was 
nevertheless  fast  asleep,  with  her  volume  of 
"  Clarissa  Harlowe  "  by  her  side.     Margaret 
was  reading  at   one  side  of  the  table,  and 
Lady  Farnleigh  and  Kate  were  sitting  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fireplace  to  Miss  Immy. 
and   were   talking   together   in   low   voices 
when  the  servant  came  into  the  room,  anc 
said, — 

"  Please,  Miss  Kate,   Mrs.   Pendleton    it 
here  ;  and  is  very  wishful  to  speak  to  you  i^| 
you  would  be  so  kind.     She's  in  the  houE 
keeper's  room." 

"  You   don't   mean   to  say,  George,  tM 
Mrs.  Pendleton  has  come  up  to  the  Chs 
now,  in  this  weather?  " 

'*  Yes,  Miss  ;  she  has  just  come  in.  Sfe" 
says  she  was  blow6d  away  almost ;  but  sh' 
aint  none  so  wet.     It's  more  wind  than 
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«  Tell  her  I'll  come  to  her  directly,  George. 
I  suppose  there  is  a  good  fire  in  the  house- 
keeper's room?  " 

*'Yes,  miss.'* 

**  What  can  have  brought  her  up  to  the 
Chase  at  this  hour,  and  on  such  a  night  as 
this?  "  said  Kate  to  Lady  Famleigh,  as  the 
man  left  the  room. 

"  Some  trouble  or  other,  I  suppose.  1  am 
not  sure  that  I  quite  approve  of  your  seeing 
so  much  of  Mrs.  Pendleton,  and  making  such 
a  pet  of  her  as  you  do,  Kate." 

*'  Oh,  I  can't  give  up  poor  dear  Winifred  ! 
It  is  out  of  the  question,"  answered  Kate. 

"  Well,  no.  I  don't  want  you  to  give  her 
up  ;  you  can  hardly  do  that  for  auld  lang  syne 
sake.  But  I  don't  half  like  that  husband  of 
hers.  Besides,"  added  Lady  Famleigh,  with 
an  arch  look  at  Kate,  and  a  laugh  in  her  eye, 
*'  however  tolerant  and  willing  to  wink  one 
may  have  been  when  one  had  no  concern  with 
the  collection  of  His  Majesty's  customs,  we 
are  enlisted  on  the  other  side  now,  Kate!  " 

Kate  laughed  and  colored,  as  she  replied, 
"  I  don't  know  that  I  have  changed  sides 
at  all.  At  all  events,  I  must  go  now  and  see 
what  Winifred  wants." 

Margaret  had  raised  her  eyes  from  her 
book  while  the  above  conversation  had  been 
passing,  just  sufficiently  to  haveshown  to  any- 
body who  had  been  watching  her,  that  she 
had  paid  attention  to  it ;  but  she  made  no 
remark  on  anything  that  had  been  said. 

Winifred,  it  must  be  explained,  had  been 
Kate's  nurse  for  many  years.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  an  old  forester  in  the  squire's 
employment,  to  whose  care  his  dearly  loved 
woods  were  intrusted,  who  had  passed  a  long 
life  in  the  service  of  the  squire  and  his  fa- 
ther, and  was  a  specially  valued  and  favorite 
servant.  Winifred  Parker,  the  Lindisfarn 
forester's  daughter,  had  been  a  very  beauti- 
ful girl,  when  at  eighteen  she  was  engaged 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Lindisfarn  as  under  nurse  to 
her  twins.  Very  shortly  after  that,  three 
events  happened.  Mrs.  Lindisfarn  died,  as 
we  know.  One  of  the  twins,  Margaret,  was 
shortly  afterward,  as  we  also  know,  sent 
away  to  Paris.  And  very  speedily  after  that, 
old  John  Parker,  the  forester,  met  with  his 
death  from  the  fall  of  a  tree,  which  he  was 
engaged  in  felling.  He  was  not  killed  on 
the  spot,  but  had  been  removed  to  his  cot- 
tage, where  the  squire  and  Miss  Immy  and 
Mr.  Mat,  greatly  grieving,  had  all  of  them 
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jointly  and  singly  promised  the  dying  man 
that  his  children  (he  was  a  widower,  and 
had,  beside  Winifred,  another  daughter  and 
a  son)  should  be  cared  for,  and  not  suffered  to 
come  to  want.  None  of  the  three  who  had 
thus  promised,  were  people  at  all  likely  to 
forget  a  promise  given  under  such  circum- 
stances, or  satisfy  themselves  with  any  grudg- 
ing or  merely  perfunctory  performance  of  it. 
The  other  children  were  well  cared  for,  and 
Winifred,  who  had  already  made  herself  a 
favorite  in  the  household,  was  retained,  a 
greater  favorite  than  ever,  as  special  attend- 
ant on  the  little  Kate. 

In  that  position  she  had  remained,  endear- 
ing herself  to  all  the  family,  and  especially 
to  her  little  charge,  improving  herself  con- 
siderably in  many  respects,  and  giving  per- 
fect satisfaction  to  everybody  who  knew  her, 
for  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  ;  that  is 
to  say,  till  she  herself  was  thirty  years  old, 
till  Kate  was  twelve,  and  till  a  period  about 
six  years  previous  to  the  date  of  the  events 
that  have  been  narrated  in  these  pages. 

To  the  entire  satisfaction  of  everybody  who 
knew  her,  I  have  written  ;  and  on  the  whole, 
such  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  the  case. 
Yet  during  most  of  those  years  there  had  been 
one  subject  on  which  Winifred  and  her  kind 
friends  and  protectors  had  differed.  Even  in 
this  matter,  however,  she  had  been  so  rea- 
sonable, so  good,  so  docile,  that  the  differ- 
ence, far  from  having  caused  any  quarrel, 
had  turned  itself  rather  into  a  title  the  more 
to  their  affection  and  interest  in  her.  Wini- 
fred had  been  a  remarkably  beautiful  girl ; 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  one 
subject  of  trouble  arose  from  the  source  from 
which  most  of  the  troubles  that  assail  pretty 
girls  are  apt  to  spring. 

There  was  a  certain  Hiram  Pendleton,  re- 
specting whom  the  pretty  Winifred  held  the 
conscientious  and  wholly  invincible  opinion 
that  he  was  in  all  respects  the  finest  and  no- 
blest being  that  had  ever  stepped  this  sublu- 
nary globe .  The  family  at  the  Chase  thought 
that  he  was  not  so  in  all  respects.  That  he 
was  one  of  the  finest  in  some,  was  very  evi- 
dent to  all  who  looked  at  him.  A  handsomer 
presentation  of  a  young  sailor — Pendleton 
was  a  Sillmouth  man,  and  that  was  his  con- 
dition of  life — it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
conceive.  Nor  had  the  friends  and  protectors 
of  Winifred  anything  very  strong  to  urge 
against  him  in  other  respects.     Still   there 
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was  enough,  they  thought,  to  cause  and  jus- 
tify their  unwillingness  to  give  into  his  keep- 
ing 80  great  a  prize  and  so  precious  a  charge 
as  their  pretty  and  much  petted  Winifred. 

In  the  first  place,  Hirara  Pendleton  had 
somewhat  sunk  in  the  social  scale.  Wini- 
fred was  indignant  that  what  was  due  to  mis- 
fortune should  be  made  a  matter  of  reproach 
against  her  hero.  To  a  certain  degree,  per- 
haps, she  was  right.  Perhaps  not  altogether 
60.  Hiram's  father  had  been  a  boat-owner  ; 
but  somehow  or  other  the  son  had  fallen  from 
that  position,  and  had  been  constrained,  or 
had  chosen  (he  and  Winifred  said  the  latter), 
to  make  one  or  two  voyages  before  the  mast. 
He  was,  at  all  events,  such  an  A.  B.  that  he 
could  at  any  time  command  his  pick  of  em- 
ployment in  such  a  capacity.  But  he  was 
said  to  be  "  wild  ;  "  and  I  am  afraid  the 
truth  is  that  pretty  girls — even  those  who  are 
as  good  as  Winifred  Parker  was — are  apt  to 
prefer  wild  men  to  tame  ones ;  just  as  I  do 
ducks,  and  for  the  same  reason, — that  there 
is  more  flavor  about  them. 

And  then  again  there  were'  rumors  as  to 
the  not  altogether  avowable  nature  of  the 
voyages  in  which  Pendleton  had  been  en- 
gaged. One  thing,  however,  was  certain; 
and  it  outweighed  a  whole  legion  of  fac-ta, 
even  if  they  had  been  authentically  ascer- 
tained ones,  on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
in  Winifred's  opinion.  And  this  undeniable 
truth  was  that  every  time  he  had  returned  to 
Sillmouth,  he  had  again  and  again  urged  his 
suit  with  indefatigable  perseverance  and 
constancy.  Winifred  was  only  two-and- 
twenty  when  Hiram  Pendleton  first  fell  in 
love  with  her  ;  and  she  was  nearly  thirty  be- 
fore she  accepted  him.  And  all  that  time 
>she  had  been  in  love  with  him ;  and  all  that 
itime  she  had  waited,  and  made  him  wait, 
in  obedience  to  the  wishes  and  advice  of  her 
friends  at  the  Chase  ;  and  all  that  time  Pen- 
dleton had  been  constant. 

He  did  more  to  win  his  love  besides  show- 
ing himself  a  pattern  of  constancy.  He  man- 
ifested signs  of  becoming  a  steady  and  re- 
formed character.  He  came  home  from  his 
last  voyage  with  a  good  bit  of  money,  and 
announcing  his  intention  to  go  no  more  a- 
roaming,  he  invested  his  savings  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  neat  fishing  smack  and  tackle, 
and  settled  himself  as  a  scot  and  lot  paying 
inhabitant  of  Sillmouth. 


Could  any  Jacob  serve  more  faithfully  foi 
his  Rachel  ? 

In  fact,  Winifred  Parker's  friends  did  nol 
feel  themselves  justified  in  any  longer  resist 
ing  the  match.     If  Hiram  Pendleton's  start 
in  life  had   been  somewhat    amiss,  he   hac 
amended  it  and  reformed.    If  all  the  parts  ol 
the   career   by   which   he   had    reached   hii 
present  position   could  not   bear  close  scru 
tiny,  that  position  was  at  all  events  now 
respectable   and   responsible   one.     And, 
Winifred   Parker  often  said,   and  yet  mori 
often  thought  to  herself,  such  constancy 
Hiram   had  shown  in   his  courtship   of  he" 
was  rarely  to  be  matched.     So  the  marriage 
took  place  at  last,  with  the  still  somewhai 
reluctantly  given  consent  of  the  Lindisfa 
family,  when  Winifred  was  at  least  old  enoug 
to  know  her  own  mind  ;  for  she  vvas  upon  th 
verge  of  thirty.    She  had,  however,  lost  noa 
of  her  remarkable  beauty  ;  for  it  was  r 
beauty,  and  not  mere  prettiness ;   no  heavii 
du  diable,  to  disappear  with  the  evanescen 
bloom   of  girlhood,   but   the  more   durabl 
handsomeness  arising  from  fine  and  regulai 
features,  perfect  health,,  and  admirably  well- 
developed  figure.    Winifred  Parker  had  beei 
one  of  those  pretty  girls,  who,  having 
them  the  promise  of  perfect  womanhood,  ca: 
hardly  be  said  to  have  reached  their  culmi. 
nating  point  of  loveliness  till  that  has 
attained. 

She  was  between  five  and  six  and  thirty] 
and  had  become  the  mother  of  two  fine  bo 
and  a  girl,  at  the  time  when  she  presen 
herself  on  the  stormy  night  in  question  at  t 
old  house  in  which  she  had  passed,  so  he, 
pily,  the  best  years  of  her  life.     But  it  wouL 
have  been  diflScult  to  meet  with  a  handsomer' 
woman  of  her  sort  than  Winifred  Pendleto: 
was  and   looked,    after   her  walk   up  from' 
Silverton  to  the  Chase  that  stormy  night. 

She  was,  as  the  servant  had  said,  not  \e 
wet ;  for  the  storm  was  as  yet  more  of  win 
than  of  rain.     But  of  the  former  there  wi 
enough  to  increase  very  considerably  the  h 
tigue  of  a  stout  walker,  and  to  produce  a 
glow  and  redness  of  coloring  in  her  cheeks 
which    somewhat    exaggerated    the    always 
healthy  and  fresh-colored  appearance  of  them 
Her  bright  black  eye,  beaming  with  shrewd- 
ness, intelligence,  and  energy,  was  not  bo 
large  as  beautiful  eyes  are  often  seen  in  indi- 
viduals of  the  Celtic  and  Latin  races,  aiid 
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not  un frequently  in  favorable  specimens  of 
the  high-bred  classes  of  our  own  much-mixed 
blood.  The  dark  eyes  of  the  large  liquid 
type,  such  eyes  as  Margaret  Lindisfarn's,  are 
rai-ely  seen  among  those  classes  of  our  popu- 
lation which  represent  with  least  admixture 
the  Saxon  element  of  our  ancestry. 

A  great  abundance  of  glossy,  but  not  very 
fine  black  hair,  blown  into  considerable  dis- 
order by  her  walk  through  the  storm,  added 
to  her  appearance  that  grace  of  picturesque- 
ness,  which  belongs,  by  prescription,  to  gyp- 
sies, and  suchlike  members  of  the  anti-seot- 
and-lot-paying  classes,  but  which  is  hardly 
compatible  with  the  demureness  of  thorough 
respectability.  The  large  mouth  was  one  of 
great  beauty  and  sweetness.  Any  child  or 
dog  would  have  unhesitatingly  accorded  im- 
plicit trust  and  affection  to  the  owner  of  it. 
The  tall  figure,  with  its  well  and  fully-devel- 
oped bust,  round  and  lithe  but  not  too 
slender  waist,  and  its  general  expression  of 
springy,  elastic  strength  and  agility,  was  the 
very  perfection  of  womanhood, — a  sculptor's 
model  for  an  Eve. 

But  why  did  Lady  Farnleigh  suppose  at 
once  that  trouble  of  some  sort  was  the  cause 
of  Mrs.  Pendleton's  visit  to  the  Chase  ?  And 
why  did  she  disapprove  of  Kate's  closeness 
of  intimacy  with  so  old,  so  meritorious,  and 
so  well-loved  an  humble  friend  of  her  family  ? 
And  what  was  the  meaning  of  her  joking, 
but  not  the  less  seriously  meant,  allusion  to 
the  collection  of  His  Majesty's  revenue,  and 
to  the  share  which  Captain  Ellingham  had 
in  the  due  accomplishment  of  that  collec- 
tion ? 

The  truth  was,  in  one  word,  that  the  Hon- 
orable Captkin  Ellingham,  commanding  His 
Majesty's  revenue  cutter  Petrel^  and  Hiram 
Pendleton,  were  enlisted  on  opposite  sides  in 
the  great  and  permanent  quarrel  arising  out 
of  that  matter  of  collecting  His  Majesty's 
revenue.  Pendleton,  the  bold  and  able  sea- 
man,— not  unacquainted,  if  all  tales  were 
true,  with  lawbreaking  in  the  course  of  his 
professional  career,  the  capitalist  in  posses- 
sion of  a  fishing  smack  and  nets,  and  a  small 
Bum  into  the  bargain,  safely  stowed  away 
(not  in  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Fishboume's 
books) ,  had  been  led  into  embarking  his  cour- 
age, his  seamanship,  and  his  capital  in  the 
then  promising  and  tempting  profession  of  a 
smuggler.     And  it  is  not  to  be  understood 


that  the  pretty  Winifred  either  put  her 
apron  to  her  eyes,  or  gave  any  other  indica- 
tion of  considering  herself  an  unfortunate 
and  miserable  woman,  or  went  with  whining 
who-would-have-thought-it  complaints  to  her 
friends  at  the  Chase,  or  with  a  long  face  to 
the  parson,  the  magistrate,  or  any  other  au- 
thority whatsoever,  or  went  to  the  dogs. 
Hiram  Pendleton  had  been  as  constant  a 
husband  as  he  had  been  a  lover.  He  was  as 
much  in  love  with  his  wife,  and  she  with 
him,  after  some  six  years  of  marriage,  as 
they  had  been  for  the  six  years  before  it. 
And  under  these  circumstances,  if  Hiram  had 
thought  fit  to  levy  war  against  the  sacred 
person  of  Majesty  itself,  instead  of  only 
against  Majesty's  revenue,  Winifred  would 
have  stuck  to  him  and  backed  him. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that,  in  those 
days  of  oppressive  and  excessive  custom  du- 
ties, the  trade  and  position  of  the  bold  smug- 
gler was  regarded  by  any  class  of  the  public 
quite  in  the  same  light  as  it  is  in  our  better- 
instructed,  more  legality-loving,  and  more 
politico-economical  times.  Although,  of 
course,  persons  in  the  position  of  Lady  Farn- 
leigh and  Squire  Lindisfarn  could  not  but 
disapprove  of  the  smuggler's  trade,  shake 
their  heads  at  his  doings,  and  seriously  la- 
ment that  their  former  misgivings  with  re- 
gard to  Pendleton  should  have  been  thus  jus- 
tified, there  was,  even  in  their  sphere,  no 
very  strong  repugnance  to  the  man  or  his 
illegal  enterprises ;  and  Winifred's  old  friends, 
when  Mr.  Mat  would  from  time  to  time  come 
home  from  Silverton  or  Sillmouth  with  some 
story  of  a  successfully  run  cargo,  were  apt, 
though  with  due  and  proper  protest  and  dis- 
avowal, to  feel  more  S3'mpathy  with  the  bold 
and  fortunate  smuggler  than  with  His  Maj- 
esty's defrauded  revenue. 

Kate  had  been  always  specially  daring  and 
outspoken  in  her  illegal  sympathies,  protest- 
ing loudly  that  smuggling  was  as  fair  on  one 
side  as  the  press-gang  on  the  other  ;  that  one 
was  no  more  wrong  than  the  other ;  that 
those  who  pulled  the  longest  faces  were  ready 
enough  to  buy  a  French  silk  dress  or  keg  of 
French  brandy ;  and  that,  for  her  part,  she 
was  not  going  to  give  up  dear  old  Winifred 
for  all  the  custom-house  oflScers  in  the  king- 
dom. And  so  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
friendship  and  intercourse  had  been  kept  up 
between  Kate  and  her  old  nurse,  not  with- 
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standing  that  the  latter  had  become  a  daring 
smuggler's  wife  ;  and  though  the  young  la- 
dy's visits — generally  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Mat,  whose  sympathies  and  moralities  upon 
the  subject  were  quite  as  faulty  as  Kate's — 
though  the  visits,  I  say,  to  Mrs.  Pendleton's 
pretty  and  picturesque  cottage  under  the  rocks 
at  the  far  end  of  Sillmouth  sands  were  gen- 
erally made,  and  understood  to  be  made,  when 
the  master  of  it  was  away,  it  had  nevertheless 
occurred  that  a  bow,  returned  by  no  un- 
friendly nod  on  the  part  of  the  fair  lady,  had 
more  than  once  passed  between  her  and  the 
owner  of  Deepcreek  Cottage. 

In  a  word,  the  family  at  the  Chase,  and 
Kate  more  especially,  had  determined  not 
to  give  up  their  old* and  much- valued  ^ro- 
tege,  notwithstanding  the  regretable,  but  in 
those  times  and  those  latitudes  not  unpar- 
donable and  not  very  severely  reprobated, 
courses  into  which  her  husband  had  fallen. 
And  an  amount  of  toleration  and  even  sym- 
pathy for  Mrs.  Pendleton's  family  interests 
and  prosperities  and  adversities,  had  been  felt 
and  even  professed  by  Kate  (who  was  apt  to 
profess  all  she  felt  on  most  subjects) ,  greater 
than  perhaps  might  have  been  the  case  if  the 
young  lady  had  been  better  aware  of  all  that 
the  life  and  pursuits  of  a  smuggler  involve 
and  may  lead  to ;  and  at  the  same  time  an 
amount  of  winking  at  illegalities,  which  they 
were  bound  to  discountenance,  had  been  prac- 
tised by  the  elder  and  more  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  which  worshipful  and  law- 
abiding  people  in  this  improved  age  of  the 
world's  history  will  perhaps  consider  as 
scarcely  justifiable  or  prudent. 

And  now  came  new  circumstances,  which 
had  a  tendency  to  complicate  these"  relation- 
ships. It  was  quite  clear  that  between  Cap- 
tain Ellingham  and  Hiram  Pendleton  there 
could  be  neither  truce  nor  toleration.  And, 
as  Lady  Farnleigh  said,  "  they  " — that  is, 
she  and  her  goddaughter,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  at  the  Chase — were  now  enlisted  on 
the  other  side.  As  her  ladyship  had  also  re- 
marked, when  first  speaking  to  Kate  of  Wal- 
ter Ellingham,  it  was  bad  to  be  a  smuggler 
on  the  Sillshire  coast,  when  the  Petrel  and 
her  commander  were  on  duty  on  that  station. 
And  it  was  likely  to  be  difficult* to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  both  parties. 

And  now  what,  under  these  circumstances, 
could  Mrs.  Pendleton  want  this  stormy  night 
up  at  the  Chase? 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
A  HARD,   HARD  TASK  ! 

Kate  found  Mrs.  Pendleton  waiting  for  her 
in  the  housekeeper's  room,  a  little  snuggery 
looking  out  on  the  back  of  the  house,  toward 
the  woods  therefore,  which  came  down  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  mansion  on 
that  side,  and  toward  the  high  forest-covered 
ground  of  Lindisfam  brow.  So  that  on  this 
side  of  the  house  the  moaning  and  roaring  of 
the  storm-wind  was  yet  more  loudly  heard 
than  in  the  front.  But  though  the  (basements 
rattled  and  shook  as  if  every  now  and  then 
they  were  assailed  by  a  sudden  push  from  the 
outside,  the  little  room  was  cheerful  with  a 
bright  fire ;  and  Mrs.  Pendleton  had  been 
already  supplied  with  a  steaming  pot  of  tea, 
and  a  plate  of  bread  and  butter. 

"  Why,  Winifred?  "  cried  Kate,  bursting 
into  the  room  through  the  door,  much  as  the 
wind  was  striving  to  do  at  the  opposite  win- 
dow ;  "  what  in  the  world  brings  you  up  to 
the  Chase  on  such  a  night  as  this  ?  What  % 
walk  you  must  have  had  !  " 

"  'Tis  a  terrible  night.  Miss  Kate,  sui 
enough  ;  not  for  them  as  is  safe  and  snug  01 
shore.  I  think  nothing  of  the  walk,  thoug 
the  wind  does  blow  ofi"  the  brow  up  her 
enough  to  take  one  ofi"  one's  legs.  But 
must  be  an  awful  night  at  sea  !  " 

"  Where  is  Pendleton?  "  asked  Kate. 

"  Over  the  other  side,  and  safe  in  harba 
at  this  time,  I  hope,  Miss  Kate.  But  he' 
be  coming  across  to-morrow  night ;  and  the 
wont  ask  no  better  than  a  spell  of  this  sam 
weather;  for  the  night's  as  dark  as  pitcl 
and  they  are  not  afeard  of  wind,  you  kno^ 
miss." 

"  It  would  be  on  the  quarter  in  comin 
over,  as  the  wind  is  now;  would  it  not ?*^ 
asked  the  young  lady. 

"  Yes,  and  that's  one  of  the  lugger's  best 
points.     Only  there  is  a  little  too  much  of  ifflj 
But  if  the  wind  lasts,  or  if  there  is  any  winfli 
at  all  that  will  any  ways  serve  to  make  the 
coast  with,  they  will  be  coming  over  to-mor- 
row night,  sure  enough." 

"  Don't  you  wish  the  job  was  done, 
the  lugger  lying  asleep  under  the  Bennito< 
Head  rock,  and  Hiram  safe  and  dry  in  th^ 
cottage?" 

"  Where's  the  use  of  wishing,  Miss  Kate] 
I  might  spend  my  life  at  it.  When  I  wa^ 
first  married  to  a  sailor, — let  alone  one  as  th^ 
wind  isn't  his  worst  trouble  ! —  I  thought  I'c 
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never  sleep  through  a  dark  night  again,  and 
felt  every  puff  of  wind  as  if  the  belaying  pins 
was  fixed  in  my  heart.  But  one  gets  used  to 
it.  But  I  do  wish,  Miss  Kate,"  she  added, 
looking  with  earnest  eyes  into  Miss  Lindis- 
farn's  face,  "  that  the  job  was  over  this  time ! 
I  do  wish  it !  " 

"  Is  it  anything  more  than  usual?  "  asked 
Kate,  with  a  glance  toward  the  door,  and  in  a 
lower  tone  than  before. 

"  Well,  Miss  Kate,  to  come  out  with  it,  at 
once, — for  I  know  we  can  trust  you,  and  it's 
over  late  now  to  begin  having  secrets  between 
you  and  me, — that  is  what  brings  me  up  to 
Lindisfarn  this  night." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Winifred  ?  Is  there 
any  trouble?  "  asked  Kate,  in  a  sympathizing 
manner. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Miss  Kate," 
said  the  smuggler's  wife,  who  had  thrown  oft 
her  cloak,  and  rising  to  her  feet  as  she  spoke, 
came  one  step  nearer  to  the  spot  at  which 
Kate  was  standing  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
housekeeper's  little  tea-table,  for  she  hSd  not 
taken  a  seat  on  coming  into  the  room, — "  I'll 
tell  you  what  it  is.  Miss  Kate.  If  I  do  not 
succeed  in  preventing  it  by  my  walk  up  here 
to-night,  there  will  be  trouble,  as  sure  as  the 
trees  are  troubling  in  the  storm  on  Lindisfarn 
brow  this  night?  " 

"What  can  you  mean,  Winifred?  and 
what  can  your  walk  up  here  to-night  have  to 
do  with  it?  "  asked  Kate,  who  was  beginning 
to  feel  a  little  alarm  at  the  woman's  manner. 

"  It's  a  big  job  that's  to  come  off"  to-morrow 
night.  There's  some  strange  hands  in  it. 
The  venture  is  as  much  as  some  on  them  is 
worth  in  the  world.  And,  Miss  Kate,"  added 
Winifred,  speaking  in  a  solemn  manner,  and 
with  special  emphasis,  while  she  looked  with 
a  fixed  and  determined,  but  yet  wistful,  glance 
into  Kate's  eyes,  "  they  don't  mean  to  be 
beat." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Winifred,"  re- 
turned Kate,  while  a  feeling  of  vague  alarm 
rising  gradually  in  her  heart,  and  betraying 
itself  in  her  manner,  showed  that  she  did 
partially  understand  the  possible  trouble  to 
which  Mrs.  Pendleton  was  alluding. 

"  Miss  Kate,"  said  she,  still  looking  down 
from  her  somewhat  superior  height  into 
Kate's  eyes  with  the  same  fixed  and  meaning 
look,  "the  men  mean  to  bring  the  lugger  in, 
and  run  the  goods." 

"  In  a  dark  night  like  this,"  said  Kate, 


"  they  will  have  a  good  chance  of  doing  so, 
as  they  have  had  many  a  time  before." 

"  x\y,  Miss  Kate,  please  God  they  be  not 
meddled  with,  the  lugger  will  come  in  with 
the  tide,  while  it  is  as  dark  as  pitch,  and  all 
well.  But — it  'ill  be  bad  meddling  with 
them." 

"And  who  should  meddle  with  them?" 
said  Kate,  with  a  sudden  feeling  that  Lady 
Farnleigh's  lightly  uttered  words  might  have 
more  meaning  in  them  than  she  had  thought 
of  attributing  to  them. 

"The  revenue  officers,  to  be  sure,  miss; 
and  those  as  has  the  business  to  protect  the 
revenue,"  returned  Mrs.  Pendleton,  shrewdly 
observing  Kate's  face. 

"Well,  and  if  the  -&zwcy  &f%"— that 
was  the  name  of  Pendleton's  lugger — "  gets 
scent  of  anything  hailing  from  the  custom- 
house, she  will  show  them  a  clean  pair  of 
heels,  as  she  has  so  often  done  before,"  said 
Kate. 

"  Ah,  but  the  Saucy  Sally  don't  mean  to 
do  nothing  of  the  kind  this  time.  1  tell  you. 
Miss  Kate,  they  mean  to  bring  in  their  cargo 
whether  or  no  !  " 

* '  How ,  whether  or  no  ?  If  the  revenue  offi- 
cers are  on  the  look-out,  they  must  stand  off 
and  try  another  chance." 

"  But  I  tell  you.  Miss  Kate,  that  is  not 
what  they  mean.  They  mean  to  come  in.  If 
they  can  come  in  quiet,  well.  There'll  be  a 
bit  of  bread  for  the  wives  and  children,  and 
nobody  the  worse  or  the  wiser.  But  if  they 
are  meddled  with,  there'll  be  trouble.  That's 
where  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Pendleton. 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say,  Winifred, 
that  they  would  dream  of  open  resistance  to 
the  king's  officers?  They  could  not  be  so 
mad !  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  mad,  Miss  Kate  ;  but 
I  zem  I  know  which  would  be  the  maddest, 
them  as  is  wishful  to  earn  a  bit  of  bread  for 
their  families,  or  them  as  poke  their  noses 
where  they've  no  need,  to  hinder  them.  But 
you  may  rest  sure,  miss,  if  the  Saucy  Sally  is 
meddled  with  to-morrow  night,  there'll  be 
trouble." 

"  But  you  must  persuade  your  husband 
not  to  be  so  foolhardy,  Mrs.  Pendleton.  I 
can  hardly  believe  he  can  think  of  it,"  said 
Kate. 

"  Persuade  him  !  How  am  I  to  persuade 
him, — even  putting  he  was  a  man  to  mind  a 
woman's  tattle  in  such  matters, — and  he  over 
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in  France?  Besides,  it  does  not  depend  on 
him  altogether  ;  I  said  there  were  others  in 
it.  And  zems  to  me,  Miss  Kate,  that  you 
know  enough  of  Hiram  to  judge  that  if  others 
are  for  venturing  a  bold  stroke,  he  is  not  the 
man  to  preach  to  them  to  hold  their  hands  !  " 

"  1  should  hope,  Winifred,  that  he  was  not 
a  man  to  join  in  any  violence,  which  might 
lead  to  dreadful  consequences,"  said  Kate, 
with  a  painfully  rising  sense  of  the  disagreea- 
ble possibilities  that  were  beginning  to  loom 
above  the  horizon  of  her  imagination. 

"  Might  lead  !  "  cried  Winifred  Pendleton, 
with  a  look  and  an  accent  that  were  almost  a 
sneer.  "  You  don't  know  what  men  are,  Miss 
Kate  ;  let  alone  men  such  as  they  are,  who 
have  known  what  'tis  to  have  the  law  against 
'em  and  not  for  'em.  Law  is  a  very  good 
thing,  Miss  Kate,  for  them  as  has  got  all  they 
can  wish  for  in  this  world.  But  Pendleton  is 
not  the  man  to  stand  by  quiet,  and  see  his 
own  seized  beneath  his  nose,  not  if  I  know 
anything  of  him.  No  more  aint  those  that 
are  with  him." 

"  But,  my  dear  Winifred,  what  is  your  ob- 
ject in  telling  me  all  this,  except  to  frighten 
me  and  make  me  unhappy  ?  It  could  not  be 
to  tell  me  this  that  you  have  walked  up  from 
Sillmouth  such  a  night  as  this,"  said  Kate, 
becoming  more  and  more  uneasy,  though  she 
hardly  knew,  with  any  degree  of  precision, 
Low  what  she  heard  could  affect  her. 

"  I  did  walk  up  from  Sillmouth,  a  good 
eight  miles  to-night  just  on  purpose  to  tell 
you  this,  Miss  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Pendleton, 
with  the  deliberate  kind  of  manner  of  a  per- 
son administering  a  dose  and  waiting  to  see 
the  effect  of  it. 

' '  And  what  possible  object  could  you  have 
in  doing  so?  "  asked  Kate,  looking  at  her  in 
great  surprise. 

"  I  thought,  Miss  Kate,  that  maybe  our 
hearts  might  pull  the  same  way  in  this  mat- 
ter," replied  Mrs.  Pendleton,  dropping  the 
lashes  over  the  fine  but  perhaps  somewhat 
bold  eyes  with  which  she  had  been  till  now 
observing  her  quondam  mistress. 

"  Hearts  pull  the  same  way!  Of  course 
they  do !  You  know  how  dearly  I  have  at 
heart  all  that  interests  you.  But  I  don't  un- 
derstand you.  You  are  not  like  yourself  to- 
night. You  speak  as  if  there  were  something 
behind  that  you  were  afraid  to  tell  me.  Has 
anything  happened?  " 

"No,  miss,  no !  nothing  have  happened. 
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But,  my  dear  Miss  Kate,  don't  you  know 
what  is  likely  to  happen  when  men  come  to 
fighting  !  If  you  don't  know,  can't  you  guess, 
wiiat  a  woman  must  feel  when  the  father  of 
her  children  is  at  that  pass,  when  if  it  does 
come  to  a  fight,  it  wont  end  without  livesj 
lost?" 

"But,  gracious  heavens!  Winifred,  whj 
will  your  husband  be  so  rash — so  mad  ?  If 
you  have  no  power  to  stop  him,  what  is  to  be 
done?  and  what  on  earth  did  you  propose  tc 
yourself  in  coming  here  ?  If  papa  could  help, 
I  am  sure  he  would.  If  Hiram  could  be  ar- 
rested and  kept  safe  till  this  mad  scheme  is 
blown  over  —  but  you  say  he  is  over  ia 
France?" 

"Yes,  miss,  Pendleton  is  over  the  othei 
side  ;  and  I  don't  think  that  any  good  could  be 
dune  by  arresting  him,  even  if  he  was  here 
thank  you  kindly,  all  the  same,"  said  Win. 
ifred,  casting  down  her  eyes  with  a  mock-^ 
demure  look  that  had  a  strong  flavor  of  irony 
in  it.  "Hiram  is  a  bird  of  that  sort,  yoi 
see.  Miss  Kate,"  she  added,  "as  it  don'1 
come  easy  putting  salt  on  their  tails.  No, 
Miss  Kate,  if  any  good  is  to  be  done,  it's  you 
that  must  do  it.  And  it  did  come  into  mj 
head — or  into  my  heart  more  like — that  you 
and  I,  miss,  might  have  pulled  together  ii 
this  bad  business." 

"  I  help  you?  and  pull  together?  Whal 
can  you  mean,  Winifred?  You  have  goi 
something  in  your  head.  Why  don't  yoi 
speak  it  out  plain  ?  You  know  you  can  trusi 
me." 

"  If  I  did  not  know  that,  I  should  not  hav€ 
said  what  I  have  said,"  replied  Mrs.  Pendle- 
ton, looking   full   into   Kate's  eyes  with 
steady  and  searching  gaze.     "And  I  know* 
well  enough  that  if  you  could  do  a  good  turn 
to  either  me  or  mine,  it  isn't  a  little  either  of 
trouble  or  cost  that  would  stand  in  the  way,—, 
I  know  that,  Miss  Kate.     Don't  ypu  think  H 
ever   forget  it,  or  ever  shall.     But  it  isn't 
trouble  or  cost  that  will  serve  the  turn  to- 
night." 

She  spoke  these  words  simply  and  nata« 
rally,   and  then    hesitated,  and  once  agai 
cast  her  eyes  down  to  the  floor.    After  a  min- 
ute she  went  on,  without  raising  them, — 

"  It's  not  to  be  thought.  Miss  Kate,  that 
when  men  come  to  a  desperate  fight — and  if| 
there  is  a  fight  it  will  be  a  desperate  one 
the  danger's  all  on  one  side." 

She  paused  and  looked  up  furtively  int 
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Kate's  face,  from  under  her  eyelashes.  But 
she  could  detect  neither  intelligence  of  her 
meaning,  nor  any  other  emotion  beyond  that 
of  the  sympathizing  distress  with  which  Kate 
had  heard  the  whole  of  her  story,  in  her  fea- 
tures, as  she  answered, — 

"Of  course  that  must  be  so.  But  the 
king's  officers  are  almost  sure  to  be  strong 
enough  to  make  the  odds  terribly  in  their 
favor." 

"  Would  it  seem  so  terrible  to  you.  Miss 
Kate,  that  the  odds  should  be  on  that  side?  " 
asked  her  companion,  with  a  repetition  of  the 
same  furtive  examination  of  her  face. 

"  I  suppose  it  ought  not  to  seem  so,"  said 
Kate,  simply  ;  "  I  suppose  one  ought  to  wish 
that  the  supporters  of  the  law  should  be 
stronger  than  the  breakers  of  it.  And  God 
forbid  that  there  should  be  blood  shed  on 
either  side !  But  you  know,  Winny,  well 
enough,  that  as  long  as  it  was  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  playing  hide-and-seek  with  the  cus- 
tom-house people,  which  side  of  the  game  I 
wished  well  to." 

"  But  if  it's  not  a  game  of  hide-and-eeek, 
but  a  very  different  sort  of  game,"  said  the 
woman,  speaking  with  hurried  vehemence, 
but  still  without  looking  up  ;  "  and  if,"  she 
went  on,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  that  other  game 
has  to  be  played  out  with  His  Majesty's  rev- 
enue cutter,  the  PetreV — 

And  again  she  stole  a  look  at  Kate's  face, 
and  this  time  saw,  by  the  bright  red  flush 
that  suffused  the  whole  of  it,  that  a  portion, 
at  least,  of  the  ideas  that  she  wished  to  sug- 
gest had  found  its  way  into  Kate's  mind. 

"  Ah,  I  had  not  thought  of  that !  In  that 
case,"  she  added,  while  the  blush,  which  a 
different  sentiment  had  called  to  her  cheek  in 
the  first  instance,  was  detained  there  by  a 
feeling  of  displeasure  with  her  companion  of 
which  no  shadow  had  till  then  crossed  her 
mind, — *'  in  that  case,"  she  said,  coldly,  "  I 
sliould  think  far  worse,  than  if  I  had  not 
known  it,  of  the  chances  of  the  men  rash 
enough  to  attempt  such  a  struggle." 

This  reply  called  up  Winifred's  eyes  from 
off  the  ground,  and  roused  a  new  feeling  of 
a  different  kind  in  her  heart ;  and  the  rich 
color  came  into  her  cheeks  also,  as  she  said, — 

"  You  take  it  with  a  very  high  hand,  miss ! 
There  are  not  many  men,  either  in  His  Maj- 
esty's service  or  out  of  it,  who  would  find  it 
a  joking  matter  or  child's  play  to  fight  out  a 
fair  fight  with  Hiram  Pendleton,  let  alone 


them  as  are  with  him  !  I  did  not  come  here 
to  ask  for  mercy,  but  to  prevent  mischief  on 
one  side  as  well  as  t'other.  There's  other 
women  besides  wives,  who  might  chance  to 
get  broken  hearts  out  of  to-morrow  night's 
work — if  such  work  is  to  be." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Mrs.  Pen- 
dleton !  "  said  Kate,  scarlet,  and  now  thor- 
oughly angry  ;  "  I  don't  know  what  it  is  that 
you  are  daring  to  insinuate !  " 

"Forgive  me,  my  dear  young  mistress! 
My  dearest  Miss  Kate,  forgive  me!  "  cried 
Winifred,  catching  Kate's  hand,  and  looking 
up  with  tears  in  her  eyes  ;  "  God  knows,  I 
had  no  thought  to  offend  you.  I  would  rather 
cut  my  tongue  out.  But  why  should  it  be 
an  offence  to  you,  between  you  and  me,  your 
own  poor  old  Winny  ?  AVouldn't  it  be  a  good 
thing  to  prevent  this  bloody  work,  if  we 
could?  And  believe  me,  believe  me,  my 
dear  young  lady,  it  will  be  as  bad  for  one 
side  as  for  t'other!  " 

"But  what  right  have  you  to  speak  as  you 
did,  Winifred? "  said  Kate,  relenting,  though 
still  much  annoyed  and  offended.  "Of  course 
it  would  be  good  to  prevent  bloodshed,  if 
there  were  any  way  of  doing  it.  But  what 
reason  or  what  right  have  you  to  suppose 
that  I  should  be  especially  interested  in  the 
matter,  beyond  what  every  person  would  nat- 
urally be?  And,  above  all,  what  possible 
reason  can  you  have  to  imagine  that  I  should 
have  any  means  of  influencing  the  matter  one 
way  or  the  other  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  you  should 
be  80  angry  with  me,  miss,  for  saying  to  you 
what  all  the  folks  are  saying  about  to  one 
another.  You  can't  think  that  it  is  any 
secret  in  Silverton  that  Captain  Ellinghara 
worships  the  ground  you  tread  on.  You  can't 
expect  folk  to  shut  their  eyes;  and  I  don't 
see,  for  my  part,  why  you  should  wish  them 
to!" 

"  The  people  talk  nonsense,  as  they  gener- 
ally do  !  But  you  ought  to  know  better  |ihan 
to  repeat  it  to  me,  Winifred.  Besides,  you 
spoke  of — of  my  breaking  my  heart  for  Cap- 
tain Ellingham — as  if  I  were  likely  to  break 
my  heart  for  any  man  !  " 

"  Well,  I  had  no  right  to  say  that,  miss, 
and  I  humbly  ask  your  pardon.  Not  but 
'twould  seem  natural  and  right  enough  to 
me  for  a  girl,  let  her  be  the  first  lady  in  the 
land,  to  care  about  such  a  one  as  Captain 
Ellingham,  and  he  mad  for  the  love  of  her  !  " 
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"  But  even  supposing  that  one  must  nat- 
urally, as  you  say,  Winny,  follow  from  the 
other,  what  business  has  any  one  to  impute 
any  such  sentiments  to  Captain  I^Iingham  ?  " 
asked  Kate,  who  did  not  succeed  in  disguis- 
ing from  her  old  nurse  and  humble  friend 
that  she  did  feel  an  interest  in  investigating 
that  part  of  the  question. 

' '  What  business  ?  Well,  I  do  believe  that 
gentlefolk  think  that  poor  folk  haven't  no 
eyes  !  servants  specially  ;  and  they  made  of 
nothing  else,  as  one  may  say  !  Why,  Miss 
Kate,  do  you  think  that  the  sailors  took  no 
note  of  their  captain  that  time  when  the 
whole  lot  of  you  went  for  a  cruise  aboard  the 
cutter  ?  There  was  no  lack  of  other  ladies 
aboard,  and  pretty  ones  too ;  but  there  wasn't 
a  man  or  boy  of  the  cutter's  crew,  from  that 
crossgrained  old  Joe  Saltash,  the  mate,  down 
to  the  cabin-boy,  that  could  not  see  where 
the  captain  took  his  sailing  orders  from,  or 
who  was  admiral  on  board.  Bless  you,  Miss 
Kate,  sailors  have  eyes  !  ay,  and  tongues  too ! 
How  long  do  you  suppose  the  Petrel  might 
be  lying  in  Sillmouth  harbor,  before  it  was 
all  over  Sillmouth  that  the  revenue  captain 
worshipped  Miss  Kate  Lindisfarn's  shoe-tie? 
Show  his  sense  !  the  Sillshire  folk  say.  And 
I  suppose.  Miss  Kate — if  I  might  venture  to 
say  it,  without  your  eating  me  up  alive  for 
it, — that  you  didn't  look  at  him  as  if  you 
hated  him!  " 

Kate  was  blushing  brightly  as  Mrs.  Pen- 
dleton spoke ;  but  she  did  not  appear  to  be 
angry  this  time. 

"But  even  supposing,"  she  said,  "  that 
all  this  was  true,  instead  of  being  the  silliest 
nonsense  that  ever  was  talked,  what  would 
it  avail  toward  preventing  what  you  fear  to- 
morrow night,  Mrs.  Pendleton?  " 

"  Don't  call  me  Mrs.  Pendleton,  dear  Miss 
Kate,  please  don't,  or  I  shall  think  you  are 
still  angry  with  me.  How  avail  ?  Why,  if 
what  I  have  said  was  true,  it  wouldn't  be 
pleasant  hearing  for  you  to  be  told  the  first 
thing  you  open  your  eyes  in  the  morning  that 
Captain  Ellingham's  body  had  been  found 
washed  ashore  during  the  night,  with  a 
couple  of  pistol  bullets  in  it,  and  a  gash  over 
the  forehead !  " 

"  Good  heavens,  Winifred  !  How  can  you 
talk  in  such  a  way?  "  replied  Kate  ;  and  her 
cheek  grew  pale  as  she  spoke.  "  Of  course, 
it  would  be  dreadful  to  hear  it,  whether  all 
that  trash  were  true,  or  as  false  as  it  is." 


*'  Well!  that's  what  you  are  like  enough 
to  hear,  Miss  Kate,  if  nothing  is  done  to  pre- 
vent it.  And  I  don't  suppose  you'd  think  it 
was  made  much  better,  if  you  was  told  that 
Hiram  Pendleton's  corpse  was  lying  stark 
on  the  sands  as  well !  " 

"  But  what  can  possibly  be  done  to  pre- 
vent such  horrors!"  cried  Kate,  wringing 
her  hands  in  distress. 

"Why,  where  is  the  captain  now,  at  this 
present  speaking?  "  said  Mrs.  Pendleton. 

"  Here  at  the  Chase,  in  the  house,"  an- 
swered Kate. 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure !  here  at  the  Chase,  a-tak- 
ing  his  wine  comfortably  along  with  the 
squire,"  continued  Mrs.  Pendleton.  "  And 
if  he  was  a-doing  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
hour  to-morrow  night,  the  Saucy  Sally  would 
have  run  her  cargo  before  midnight,  and 
no  harm  done  to  nobody  in  all  the  blessed 
world !  " 

"  But  I  know  Captain  Ellingham  means  to 
be  off  to  Sillmouth  the  first  thing  to-morrow 
morning,"  returned  Kate,  shaking  her  head 
sadly. 

"  And  how  much  trouble,  I  wonder,  woul 
it  take  them  eyes  of  yours,  Miss  Kate, 
make  him  change  his  mind,  and  stay  at  Li 
disfarn?  "  said  Mrs.  Pendleton,  looking  wist- 
fully into  the  eyes  she  spoke  of. 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Kate,  blushing  and  drawip; 
a  long  breathjasif  she  suddenly  perceived  foi 
the  first  time  the  whole  of  Mrs.  Pendleton 
drift  and  object  in  coming  up  to  the  Chase. 
"No,  Mrs.  Pendleton,  that  plan  wont  do 
Even  if  I  were  to  make  the  attempt,  as  yo 
would  have  me,  I  could  no  more   preven 
Captain  Ellingham  from  doing  his  duty  th 
I  could  move  Silverton  Cathedral !  " 

"All  nonsense!  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss 
Kate ;  but  you  know  nothing  about  it. 
Many's  the  better  man  than  Captain  Eilingw, 
ham  that  has  forgotten  all  about  duty,  as  yodH 
call  it,  on  a  less  temptation !  And  where 's 
the  special  duty  of  his  going  out  one  partic- 
ular night?" 

"  I  am  afraid,  "  returned  Kate,  thought- 
fully, "  that  he  would  not  be  here  so  quietlj 
to-night,  and  intending  to  go  out,  as  I  knoi 
he  does,  to-morrow  night  if  he  had  not  some 
information." 

"God  help  him,,  then,  and  my  husbandj 
too!      They  wont  both   come  ashore  alive !| 
More  likely  neithert)f  them  ;  and  God  help  m( 
and  my  children !'    Miss  Kate,  you  could  d<] 
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this  good  job  if  you  tried,"  added  Winifred, 
clasping  her  hands,  and  looking  with  wistful 
earnestness  into  Kate's  now  painfully  dis- 
tressed face.  She  shook  her  head  sorrow- 
fully, but  with  a  severe  expression  on  her 
features,  as  she  said, — 

"  Nothing  that  I  could  do  would  produce 
the  result  you  wish,  Mrs.  Pendleton." 

'*  Result  I  wish !  Why,  great  Heaven, 
Miss  Kate,  'tis  the  lives  of  both  of  them ! 
Consider  how  you'll  think  upon  my  words, 
when  it  is  too  late !  When  the  captain's 
body  is  picked  off  the  sand  and  carried  feet 
foremost,  and  the  white  face,  with  the  drip- 
ping black  hair  falling  back  from  it,  upward 
to  the  sunlight ;  and  my  man  is  laid  in  his 
bloody  coffin,  and  I  am  a  broken-down  and 
broken-hearted  woman,  without  a  bit  of 
bread  to  put  into  my  children's  mouths," 
said  Mrs.  Pendleton,  putting  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes  :  "you'll  say  to  yourself. 
Miss  Kate,  /  did  all  that  good  work,  /sent 
the  captain  to  his  fate,  when  I  knew  it  was 
waiting  for  him.  1  brought  Hiram  Pendle- 
ton to  his  death  !  'Twas  1  that  made  Wini- 
fred, old  John  Parker's  daughter,  a  broken 
widow,  and  her  children  orphans  !  I  did  it 
all,  for  I  might  have  saved  it  all,  and  wouldn't ! 
—Oh,  Miss  Kate,  think,  think  of  it !  What's 
a  bit  of  a  girl's  pride,  or  just  a  taste  of  a  blush, 
maybe,  making  you  look  more  lovelier  to  him 
than  you  ever  looked  before — what's  this,'! 
say,  to  men's  lives  ?  Think  of  it,  for  Heaven's 
love,  my  dear  Miss  Kate  !  And  don't  you  go 
for  to  think  that  the  king's  men  are  going  to 
have  it  all  their  own  way.  I  tell  you  that 
the  chance  is  against  them.  Our  fellows  are 
a  strong  lot — some  new  hands,  strangers, 
among  them — and  they  wont  make  child's 
play  of  it.  As  sure  as  Captain  EUingham 
tries  to  stop  the  Saucy  Sally  to-morrow  night, 
he's  a  dead  man  !  " 

Kate,  whose  distress  had  been  rising  to  a 


pitch  of  agony  while  Mrs.  Pendleton  had  been 
speaking  these  words,  remained  silent  for 
a  while  at  the  conclusion  of  them,  while  her 
working  features  showed  how  great  was  the 
effect  of  them  upon  her. 

"You  do  not  know,  my  poor  Winifred,'* 
she  said  at  length,  "  you  cannot  guess,  how 
painful  it  will  be  to  me,  how  much  it  costs 
me  to  make  the  application  you  urge  me  to 
do.  But,"  she  added,  while  something  that 
was  almost  a  sob  half  choked  her  utterance, 
"  I  will  not,  I  dare  not  have  it  on  my  con- 
science that  I  have  refused,  in  order  to  spare 
my  own  feelings,  to  make  an  attempt  at  avert- 
ing these  dreadful  misfortunes.  I  will  do  as 
you  would  have  me,  my  poor  Winifred, 
though  it  is  a  hard,  hard  task.  I  must  leave 
you  now.  Good-night.  Rest  yourself  well 
before  you  start  on  your  return ;  and  if  you 
like,  one  of  the  men  shall  walk  over  with  you 
— or,  better  still,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Mat  would 
let  you  have  the  gig." 

"  God  bless  and  reward  you  for  your  good 
deed,  Miss  Kate, and  grant  that  you  succeed !  " 
said  Winifred,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes, — 
"  and  thank  you  kindly,  miss  ;  but  I  do  not 
want  any  help  to  get  home.  There's  not  a  foot 
of  the  ground  that  I  don't  know,  better  than 
e'er  a  man  about  the  place  :  and  I'm  noways 
afraid  of  the  walk." 

"  Good-night,  then.  It  shall  be  done  be- 
fore he  goes  to-morrow,"  said  poor  Kate,  in 
a  tone  which  might  have  led  a  bystander  to 
imagine  that  the  deed  to  be  done  was  some- 
thing of  a  very  tragic  nature  indeed. 

And  then  she  had  to  return  to  the  drawing- 
room  with  as  cheerful  a  face  as  she  could 
manage,  fully  purposed  to  do  the  spiriting 
which  she  had  undertaken,  but  intending  to 
set  about  it,  as  perhaps  the  reader  need 
hardly  be  told,  in  a  somewhat  different  fash- 
ion from  that  contemplated  by  her  ci-^evant 
nurse. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  FRE^^CH  IN  EGYPT. 

When  a  great  orator  speaks  from  the  steps 
of  a  throne,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  heard,  and 
the  interest  excited  by  Prince  Napoleon's  re- 
cent speech  on  British  policy  in  Egypt  is 
therefore  easily  understood.  After  all  the  al- 
lowances demanded  by  national  jealousy  have 
been  made,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the 
French  alliance  is  the  only  one  of  great  im- 
portance to  England  or  the  world,  and  any- 
thing which  threatens  or  seems  to  threaten 
its  continuance  deserves  the  most  anxious  at- 
tention. When  a  prince  of  the  imperial 
house,  therefore,  bids  French  gentlemen  go 
on  with  a  commercial  project  because  "  Eng- 
land will  not  declare  war  against  France  for 
such  a  cause,"  quiet  men  are  justified  in  rub- 
bing their  eyes  and  asking  whether  there  ever 
was  any  danger  which  justified  that  remark. 
Is  anybody  threatening,  or  thinking  of  threat- 
ening, or  dreaming  that  he  may  one  day  have 
to  think  of  threatening  war  in  order  to  stop 
the  Suez  Canal?  The  mere  statement  of  the 
question  supplies  the  answer,  and  reduces 
the  prince's  speech  from  an  ominous  manifesto 
into  an  indiscretion.  He  was  carried  away 
by  his  own  eloquence  and  his  friendship  for 
M.  de  Lesseps,  till  he  at  once  exaggerated  the 
opposition  of  England,  and  distorted  the  true 
and  very  serious  question  at  issue. 

The  object  of  the  energetic  adventurer  who 
chano;ed  the  Suez  Canal  from  a  dream  into  a 
project  was  from  the  first,  as  we  have  so  fre- 
quently shown,  a  twofold  one.  He  wished, 
in  the  first  place,  to  cut  the  canal  which,  as 
he  dreams,  will  turn  the  current  of  Oriental 
trade  into  the  Mediterranean,  give  it,  that 
is,  to  France  and  Italy,  instead  of  to  Great 
Britain ,  and  in  the  second  place  to  secure  a 
hold  for  France  upon  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
To  this  end  he  demanded  and  gradually  se- 
cured concessions  which  included,  not  only  the 
right  to  cut  the  canal, — which  was  all  he  pro- 
fessed to  want, — not  only  a  grant  of  forced 
labor  to  the  extent  of  twenty  thousand  men 
for  many  years  on  end,  but  a  claim  to  a  mile 
on  each  side  of  the  canal  in  full  sovereignty, 
a  provision  which  would,  if  executed,  have 
made  the  Canal  Company  as  powerful  in 
Egypt  as  the  East  India  Company  ever  was 
in  Bengal.  The  British  Government,  which 
does  not  want  Egypt,  but  which  must 
fight  Europe  rather  than  let  any  but  a  third- 


rate  power  possess   it,  took 
concessions,  and  at  first, 


alarm  at  these 
we  have  reafion 


believe,  in  spite  of  some  ofiBcial  denials, 
sisted  the  canal  altogether.  That  plan  i'aile 
as  it  ought  to  have  done, — it  being  no  parte 
Lord  Palmerston's  duty  to  resist  the  deve 
opment  of  the  world's  material  resources, 
even  to  retard  the  advance  of  Southern  Ei 
rope  lest,  perchance,  it  should  injure  Grei 
Britain, — and  a  more  moderate  scheme  w 
adopted.  The  Porte  was  induced  to  pr 
hibit  forced  labor  in  the  general  interest 
humanity, — the  sufiering  thereby  inflicted  b 
ing,  apart  from  all  philanthropic  considera- 
tions, ruinous  to  Egypt, — and  to  cancel  the 
one-mile  concession  as  obviously  impairing 
the  rights  of  the  suzerain.  It  is  admitted  by 
all  sides,  including  the  French  lawyers  con- 
sulted by  the  Duke  de  Morny,  that  in  thus 
acting  the  Porte  is  within  its  legal  power, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  that  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  was  wrong  in  inducing  the  sultan  to 
exercise  his  right.  Already,  without  this 
concession,  the  French  residents  have  become 
the  virtual  aristocracy  of  Egypt.  It  is  not 
long  since  they  compelled  the  pasha  to  order 
and  to  witness  the  public  degradation  of  an 
Egyptian  officer  accused  of  having  jostled  a 
Zouave,  and  within  this  month  the  statio: 
master  of  Cairo  confessed  to  an  English  gei 
tleman  that  he  dared  not  restrain  the  o 
rages  of  a  French  postilion  who  was  stampi 
about  on  the  station  demanding  fifteen  shil- 
lings an  hour  for  his  horses,  and  threatening 
everybody  with  a  big  stick,  because  the  of- 
fender was  a  Frenchman.  Had  he  been  an 
Englishman ,  he  would  have  been  sent  before  the 
consul  at  once  ;  but  as  he  was  a  Frenchman, 
that  course  would  have  made  out  of  a  squab- 
ble a  "  diplomatic  affair."  The  daily  repeti- 
tion of  such  incidents,  the  sight  of  swarms  of 
French  overseers,  the  habit  of  using  French 
money,  and,  not  to  be  unjust,  the  spectacle 
of  a  great  and  beneficent  French  work,  the 
fre«h-water  canal  now  opened,  creates  among 
all  Egyptians  the  idea  that  Egypt,  which 
they  never  apparently  think  of  claiming  foL 
themselves,  must  one  day  be  French, — an  i^ 
pression  equivalent  to  partial  conquest.  The 
diplomatic  struggle  for  influence  is,  perhaps, 
in  almost  all  countries  a  seductive  mistake ; 
but  in  Egypt  we  must,  for  our  own  securit 
be  accounted  at  least  the  equals  of  all  othj 
foreigners,  and  French  sovereignty  over 
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ine  of  transit  would  have  finally  destroyed 
ic  equality.     The  resistance  to   the  canal 
y  be,  as  Prince  Napoleon  says,  merely  an- 
ler  proof  that  English  statesmen  are  aged  ; 
r  the  resistance  to  a  French  possession  of 
ypt    would    be    continued    by    statesmen 
inger  than  Earl  Russell,  and  less  imbued 
:h  the  notions  of  1815  than  the  premier. 
.11   Mr.  Gladstone  would   murmur  if  the 
;ransit  route  became  French,  and  confess  un- 
jasily  that  Great  Britain  was  at  last  directly 
threatened.     In  urging  M.  de  Lesseps,  there- 
ore,  to  disregard  England, — for  England  will 
lever  go  to  war  to  prevent  the  Suez  Canal, — 
Prince  Napoleon  is  simply  urging  his  country- 
men either  to  believe  a  truism,  or  to  main- 
:ain  claims  which  are  confessedly  fatal  to  the 
ndependence  of  Egypt,  and  consequently  to 
)ne  of  the  very  few  fixed  ideas  of  British  pol- 
cy.     Nobody  is  resisting  the  canal,  or  if  any 
iiplomatist  still  considers  obstruction  to  that 
►vcfk  within  the  sphere  of  his  duties,  he,  as 
ihe  prince  himself  puts  it,  is  acting  without 
;he  consent  and  against  the  will  of  the  Brit- 
people,  which  most  assuredly  will  fight 
,.  no  such  end.     If  the  canal  can  be  cut  at 
French  expense,  so  much  the  better  for  Eng- 
and,  which  will  thereby  be  spared  the  cost 
)f  transhipment  upon  all  light  goods.     If  in 
mtting  it  Frenchmen  acquire  wealth  or  influ- 
mce  with  Egyptians,  or  new  openings  for  en- 
;erprise,  or  novel  consideration  in  the  world, 
)0  much  the  better  also.     It  is  well  that  enor- 
mous enterprises  should  be  greatly  rewarded, 
md  nothing  could  benefit  Europe  more  than 
ble  proof  that  undertakings  of  imperial 
uagnitude  were  not  outside  the  pale  of  far- 
lighted  commercial  speculation.     But  French 
sovereignty  over  any  section  of  Egypt  with- 
n   or  near   the   transit   route   is   a   widely 
iifferent  thing — a  contingency  which  no  min- 
stry   will   ever  foresee   with   patience,   and 
vvhich  will,  in  the  last  resort,  be  resisted, 
lespite  any  number  of  petulant  outbursts. 
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The  responsibility  in  that  case  does  not  rest 
with  us,  but  with  the  aggressive  power. 

We  are  happy  to  believe  that  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  is,  as  usual,  wiser  than  his 
impulsive  cousin,  and  that  the  diplomatists 
at  Constantinople  who  take  their  cue  from 
him,  and  not  his  cousin,  have  at  last  come 
to  an  arrangement.  The  canal  is  to  go  on, 
under  some  compromise  as  to  labor,  which 
is  not  yet  made  clear,  but  the  basis  of  which 
will  be  compulsion,  compensated  by  heavy 
wages,  and  M.  de  Lesseps  is  left  to  acquire 
all  the  "  influence  "  he  can  obtain.  If  French 
consuls  misuse  that  influence  long  as  they  are 
doing  at  present,  they  will  find  itdfecay  with- 
out England  making  of  every  squabble  a  di- 
plomatic aflair.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
claim  to  the  mile  on  each  side  is  to  be  for- 
mally given  up,  in  consideration  of  certain 
funds  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Egyptian  Treas- 
ury. This  looks,  at  first  sight  at  all  events, 
like  a  reasonable  arrangement,  and  we  may 
hope  that  it  will  not  again  be  necessary  either 
for  a  French  prince  to  talk  of  war  with 
Great  Britain  to  maintain  the  right  to  dig  a 
deep  ditch  through  Egypt,  or  for  Great  Brit- 
ain to  resist  the  conversion  of  the  banks  of 
that  ditch  into  a  colony  of  France.  England 
is  not  so  selfish  as  the  prince  would  have  her  to 
be,  but  she  is  selfish  enough  to  resolve  that 
her  best  route  to  India  shall  not  belonf;  to  a 
monarch  who,  once  owning  it,  could  stop  our 
communications  at  will,  could,  without  des- 
patching a  soldier,  compel  us  to  keep  up  a 
Red  Sea  fleet,  and  could  render  India  a  bur- 
den by  the  armed  watchfulness  which,  there 
as  at  home,  he  would  compel  us  to  maintain. 
It  is  this,  and  not  the  canal,  which  the  Brit- 
ish Government  now  resists,  and  though  in 
ordinary  cases  "cure,"  as  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis 
Raid,  "  is  cheaper  than  prevention,"  that  re- 
mark does  not  apply  when  the  catastrophe  to 
be  prevented  is  amputation. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  WIRE-KING. 


"  The  authority  of  M.  Reuter  has  increased, 
is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished." 
The  entity  described  under  that  name,  sup- 
posed sometimes  to  be  a  company,  sometimes 
a  Jew  capitalist,  sometimes  an  able  specula- 
tor, and  sometimes  a  paid  agent  of  the  tele- 
graph companies,  has  constituted  himself  a 
fifth  estate,  equal  in  power  with  the  press, 
but  owning  no  responsibility  even  to  those  who 
pay  him.  He  has  possessed  himself  of  a  new 
means  of  intelligence,  which  is  fast  becoming 
the  only  means,  and  he  manufactures  infor- 
mation and  opinions  for  all  Europe  at  his 
will.  Armed,  we  imagine,  with  some  sort 
of  contract  from  the  telegraph  companies,  he 
on  the  completion  of  the  continental  system 
of  wires  offered  to  supply  all  the  newspapers 
in  London  with  a  daily  modicum  of  intelli- 
gence. The  daily  journals,  which  in  Eng- 
land are  as  a  body  seldom  very  prosperous, 
though  one  or  two  after  the  English  fashion 
are  richer  than  any  in  the  world,  and  which 
at  the  moment  were  embarrassed  and  alarmed 
at  once  by  legislative  action,  by  the  advent 
of  cheap  but  powerful  competitors,  and  by 
the  retreat  of  a  capitalist  or  two  from  the 
profession,  perceived  that  M.  Renter's  offer 
would  save  them  huge  expense,  and  in  an  evil 
hour  closed  with  his  proposals.  Why  papers 
afraid  of  cheapness  should  ever  have  made  a 
blunder  which  placed  it  in  the  power  of  any 
man  with  a  few  thousands  to  establish  and 
fail  with  a  daily  journal  it  is  hard  to  imagine  ; 
but  so  it  was.  Even  the  Times,  forgetful  of 
its  triumphs  in  the  express  way,  gave  way, 
though  with  reserves  to  which  we  may  point 
hereafter,  and  from  that  moment  to  this,  some 
years,  M.  Reuter  has  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
"  early  "  intelligence  by  which  all  subsequent 
opinion  is  seriously  colored.  This  innovation 
at  once  for  its  first  consequence  reduced  the 
newspapers  to  a  single  and  very  low  level. 
The  special  resources  of  every  paper  became 
useless,  the  Times  lost  the  use  of  its  strange 
hold  over  all  Englishmen  outside  England, — a 
hold  in  itself  worth  thousands, — the  Post  of  its 
consular  connections,  the  favored  journal  of 
the  hour  of  the  aspirants  seeking  favor  with  the 
departments.  It  is  news  which  the  public 
seeks  first  of  all,  and  under  the  new  system 
energy  went  for  nothing,  and  capital,  even 
when  very  great,  for  very  little  indeed.    In- 


deed, money  for  once  almost  lost  its  utilit 
for  M.  Reuter,  as  agent  at  once  for  the  coi 
panics  and  the  public,  had  a  hold  which  e 
expenditure  could  very  seldom  defeat.  Ai 
by  a  tolerably  quiet  time,  by  great  enerj 
and  by  very  able  assistants,  the  acute  8pe< 
lator  who  had  established  the  monop( 
worked  it  at  first  exceedingly  well.  His  t 
egrams  were  always  wanting  in  "  con 
quence,"  but  details  were  scarcely  requir 
and  people  were  glad  to  be  relieved  of  ey 
apparent  surplusage.  He  works  it  well  e) 
now,  giving  us  all,  as  a  rule,  a  very  decer 
rechauffe  of  the  news  most  current  in  the  vp 
rious  capitals,  laughably  diplomatic  in  fori 
sometimes,  but  still  clear  and  succinct.  Hi 
agents,  if  they  do  cot  know  anything  o 
themselves,  have  the  invaluable  habit  of  heai 
ing  what  other  people  know,  and  a  hab 
equally  valuable  of  wrapping  up  indistinc 
rubbish  in  phrases  which  sound  to  the  ur 
initiated  oracular,  and  to  the  initiated  "  seir 
oflBcial." 

Everything  went  very  pleasantly  until  th 
American  war  broke  out.     Then  it  was  pei 
ceived  that  if  M.  Reuter  were  really  an  al 
straction,  or  a  man  with  cosmopolitan  ide^ 
his  agents  certainly  were  not.     They,  at  ■ 
events,  were  human  beings  with  human  fee. 
ings,  friendships,  prejudices,   perhaps  eve 
human  amenability  to  coercion  and  to  rewarc 
Their  tone,  by  the  confession  even  of  thoe 
who  agreed   with   them,   was    distinctivel 
Southern,  and  England  felt  that  the  ver 
springs  of  information  were  in  the  hands  o 
partisans.     It   would  have  felt  this  mu^ 
more  keenly  but  for  one  of  those  accide™ 
which  sometimes  destroy  the  effect  of  theber 
devised  organization.    It  has  been  the  lot  o 
this  journal  to  protest  against  the  action  o 
the  Times  pretty  often,  to  differ  with  its  teacl 
ing,  to  attack  the  views  which,  in  its  accepte 
function  of  looking-glass  for  the  empire,  it  i 
frequently  induced  to  uphold.    But  the  Timei 
by  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence,  confers  on 
immense  benefit  upon  journalism,  and  there 
fore  upon  England.     It  is  strong  enough  t 
fight  an  "interest,"  or  an  individual  wit 
great  means.     Whether  the  opponent  ifl 
swindler  who  has  attacked  half  the  banks" 
Europe  at  once,  or  the  whole  railway  power 
or  the  organized  roughs  of  London,  old 
parlimentary  clique,  or  M.  Reuter,  the  Ti»iP 
when  it  sees  fit,  dare  and  will  fight,  and  tak 
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on  its  own  shoulders  the  labor  which  the 
press,  if  it  were  really  a  fourth  estate,  would 
encounter  in  combination. 

The  Times  never  quite  gave  in  to  M. 
Renter,  and  from  a  very  early  period  of  the 
American  struggle  published  telegraphic  nar- 
ratives remarkable  for  their  fulness,  their 
one-sided  accuracy,  and,  as  we  think,  their 
unfairness  of  tone.  Had  these  accounts  dif- 
fered in  drift  from  those  furnished  by  M. 
Reuter,  the  public  would  have  had,  on  the 
whole,  a  fair  statement  of  the  facts.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  were  not  only  just  as  preju- 
diced, but  prejudiced  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  and  the  effect  of  the  two  sets  of  ac- 
counts was  equivalent  to  that  of  a  powerful 
paper  devoted  to  the  Southern  cause,  which 
might  be  the  right  cause,  or  the  evil  cause, 
but  which  in  either  case  could  not  be,  at  all 

■  events,  the  only  cause.    Then  came  the  Greek 
question,  and  throughout  the  telegrams  re- 

I  ported  just  the  news  which  most  readily  af- 
fected the  prices  of  Greek  bonds,  and  then 
:  the  Dano-German  quarrel,  throughout  which 

■  M.  Renter's  agency  has  been  German  to  the 
■■  core,  and  has  besides  been  for  the  first  time 

inefficient.  The  agency  has  never  yet  pub- 
lished one  distinct,  condensed,  well-arranged 
narrative,  giving  instead  snippets  of  news 
always  imperfect  and  very  often  contradic- 
tory. That  has  not  been  in  all  probability 
M.  Reuter's  fault.  It  would  be  difficult, 
perhaps,  for  any  human  being  with  brain 
enough  to  condense  new  facts  into  a  bulletin, 
and  living  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  German 
capital,  to  escape  "  influence  "  from  one  side 
or  the  other.  The  different  governments, 
too,  must  exercise  some  kind  or  degree  of 
pressure,  and  we  are  not  inclined  to  blame 
M.  Reuter  on  a  charge  so  intangible  as  that 
of  bias.  But  the  effect  of  the  monopoly 
which  he  has  obtained  is  to  place  the  Eng- 
lish nation  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  firm, 
which  may  be  the  most  upright  in  the 
world,  and  may  also  poison  all  political  in- 
telligence at  the  fountain-head,  and  whether 
honorable  or  speculative  must  always  be  lia- 
ble to  individual  bias,  and  always  irresponsi- 
ble to  public  control.  People  may  stop  sub- 
scribing as  they  may  stop  taking  the  Times, 
but  suppose  the  Times  sole  newspaper  !  Men 
are  beginning  more  and  more  to  rely  upon 
the  bulletins  for  their  facts,  for  in  the  bul- 
letins alone  do  they  find  them  expressed  with 
the  succinctness  and  bareness  they  desire. 


Hundreds  read  the  bulletins  alone.    Thou- 
sands read  them  first ,  and  the  first  reading 
colors  the  imagination,  and  indisposes  it  for 
any  more  true  but  less  vivid  impression.     A 
man  reads  in  the  bulletin,  for  example,  that 
a  certain  Danish  retreat  has  been  disgrace- 
ful.    Two  days  after  he  sees  that  the  "  dis- 
grace" was  a  necessary  military  movement, 
not  only  defensible,  but  worthy  of  all  praise  ; 
but  his  opinion  has  been  distorted  by  the  ac- 
count first  received,  and  he  goes  on  remark- 
ing and  feeling  "  that -there  was  something 
in  that  affair  requiring  explanation."     If  the 
matter  is  not  very  important,  or  if  the  de- 
tailed news  is  much  behind  the  bulletin,  the 
first  impression  becomes  the  permanent  one, 
and  history  becomes  dependent  on  the  ca- 
price, or  ignorance,  or  unconscious  bias  of  an 
unknown  and  irresponsible  clerk.     We  say 
nothing  of  the  deadly  effect  a  false  message, 
like  that  which  last  week  purported  to  an- 
nounce the  result  of  an  Austrian  Cabinet 
Council,  may  have  upon  the  Stock  Exchange, 
for   if  the  jobbers  have  neither  spirit   nor 
means  to  establish  a  Reuter  of  their  own, 
they  deserve   to  suffer,  nor  of  the  injury 
which  may  be  done  to  an  entire  nation  by  a 
rumor  which  sends  down  all  funds,  for  that 
is  a  mere  consequence  of  publicity  ;  but  we 
protest  on  behalf  of  sound  public  opinion. 
That  opinion  must  be  based  upon  facts  ac- 
curately related,  and  facts  are  never  accu- 
rately related  except  by  two  or  more  wit- 
nesses.    The  most  honorable   man   in   the 
world  on  oath  in  the  witness-box  can  still 
not  give  to  others  an  accurate  impression  of 
the  acts  he  himself  saw,  and  what  hope, 
then,  that  a  telegraph  agent,  hurried,  wor- 
ried,  and   ill-informed,   should,   except    by 
chance,  convey  it.     Truth   is  obtained   in 
politics  or  in  law  only  by  collating  many  and 
independent  testimonies,  and  we  plead  for 
competition  not  to  annul  but  to  correct  M. 
Reuter.     He  has  done  the  public  a  service,  a 
great  service,  a  very  great  service,  so  great  a 
service  that  to  make  him  endurable  we  want 
a  dozen  M.  Reuters.    That  number  is  not 
obtainable,  but  we  might  have  two  or  three, 
say  one  maintained  by  the  Stock  Exchange, 
one  by  the  associated  press,  and  one  by  a 
body  which  wants  accurate  information  more 
than  them  both, — the  House  of  Commons. 
The  expense  need  not  be  very  considerable, 
if  messages  were  confined   to   the   capitals 
which  at  the  moment  were  the  centres  of  in- 
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terest,  and  were  restricted  peremptorily  to 
ascertained  facts,  omitting  entirely  rubbish 
about  "a  report  prevalent  at  Washington 
that  a  gentleman  has  seen  a  contraband  who 
believed  that  Longstreet  was  about  to  be  re- 
inforced." The  mere  relation  of  blank  facts 
guaranteed  by  signatures  would  be  an  inval- 
uable check,  sufficing,  at  all  events,  to  keep 
ordinary  men  from  forming  an  active  opin- 
ion upon  an  imaginative  bulletin.  If  such 
competition  is  beyond  the  means  of  great  cor- 
porations, or  the  telegraph  companies  pre- 
sume too  much  upon  their  strength,  it  will 
become  the  duty  of  the  governments  of  Eu- 
rope to  see  whether  they  cannot  by  mutual 
arrangement  insure  the  publication,  at  all 
events,  of  known  facts,  guaranteed  by  consu- 
lar signatures.  Politicians  cannot  be  left 
forever  at  the  mercy  of  an  individual,  how- 
ever spirited,  or  wide  reaching,  or  successful, 
and  if  the  press  is  too  feeble  to  secure  pro- 
tection, the  nations  of  Europe  must.  We 
shall  be  going  to  war  some  day  on  the 
strength  of  a  bulletin  prepared  by  a  clerk 
who  mistook  a  statement  in  the  New  York 
Herald  or  the  Viennese  Botschafter  for  a 
'fact. 


From  The  Press. 
The  Life  of  Lawrence  Sterne.     By  Percy  Fitz- 
Gerald,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.     London:  Chap- 
•     man  and  Hall. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  offers  the  public  what  has 
long  been  wanted, — a  really  good  biography 
of  the  author  of  "  Tristram  Shandy."  The 
non-existence  of  such  a  work  has  caused  the 
volatile  and  vivacious  humorist  to  be  sorely 
abused  since  his  death,  as  his  own  works  show 
that  he  was  during  his  life.  He  was  the  very 
man  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  '■'■.profanum 
vu/ffus.'^^  He  was  desultory,  episodical,  erqtic. 
Easily  moved  to  tears,  he  cordially  preferred 
laughter.  He  regarded  gravity  as  a  mysteri- 
ous carriage  of  the  body,  designed  to  hide  the 
defects  of  the  mind,  "  Can  anybody  be  as 
wise  as  Lord  Thurlow  looks?  "  was  once  wit- 
tily asked.  Sterne  went  through  the  world 
with  a  contemptuous  suspicion  of  persons  who 
looked  wise.  For  himself,  he  chose  to  be  gay  ; 
he  chose  to  write  Shandean  books  and  to  seek 
Shandean  adventures  ;  he  chose  always  to  be 
"  in  love  with  one  princess  or  another."  He 
was  rather  an  exceptional  Prebendary  of 
York,  no  doubt :  but  it  has  been  our  fate  to 


listen  to  many  worse  sermons  than  Parse 
Yorick's,  to  few  more  evidently  sincere,  m 
Of  all  the  posthumous  misunderstand^ 
to  which  Sterne  has  been  subject  the  mo 
strange  seems  that  he  was  misunderstood  I 
Thackeray.  For  to  no  one  of  the  English  hi 
morists  was  Thackeray  so  directly  indebtec 
He  borrowed  from  Sterne  his  reflective  egoisn 
his  abrupt  transitions  from  humor  to  pathot 
even  his  style,  which  has  been  considered  tl 
best  English  of  the  day,  is  decidedly  imitati\ 
of  Sterne's.  Perhaps  it  was  the  very  coi 
sciousness  of  this  which  made  Thackera 
unjust  to  his  predecessor.  Unquestionabl 
Thackeray  often  failed  to  understand  theme 
on  whom  he  lectured  :  his  great  blunder  1 
reference  to  Swift's  sad  inscription — "  Only 
woman's  hair  " — sufficiently  proves  his  sha 
lowness.  The  essential  difference  bet  wee 
Sterne  and  Thackeray  was  one  of  temper  :  t\ 
former  was  passionate  the  latter  sulky.  Rt 
member  how  angry  Mr.  Thackeray  was  wit 
a  certain  gentleman  who  ventured  to  descril^ 
his  personal  appearance — how  irritated  b 
certain  strictures  in  the  Sup^rjine  Reviei' 
What  says  Sterne  to  the  most  spiteful  of  h 
critics?  "  Next  month,  if  any  of  you  shouJ 
gnash  his  teeth,  and  storm  and  rage  at  mer 
you  did  last  May  (in  which  I  remember  tb 
weather  was  very  hot),  don't  be  exaspei 
ated  if  I  pass  it  by  again  with  good  temper- 
being  determined  as  long  as  I  live  or  wi 
(which  in  my  case  means  the  same  thij 
never  to  give  the  honest  gentleman  a  wc 
word  or  a  worse  wish  than  my  Uncle  T\ 
gave  the  fly  which  buzzed  about  his  nose 
dinner-time."  This  instance  suffices  to  si 
the  absolute  difference  between  the  two  mer 
Both  were  irritable  and  sensitive  ;  but  Steri 
like  Mr.  Walter  Shandy,  had  a  sub-aci 
humor  of  his  own,  wherewith  he  laughe 
away  his  annoyances.  Thackeray,  on  th 
other  hand,  rushed  into  fierce  controversy© 
the  perils  of  law  if  any  man  offended  him 
His  judgment  on  Sterne,  that  "he  wa 
not  a  great  humorist,"  is  strangely  unjust 
Where  was  there  ever  so  much  humor  witbii 
so  limited  a  canvas  as  in  "  Tristram  Shandy  ^' 
Mr.  Shandy  himself,  full  of  strange  fane 
and  caprices ;  mine  Uncle  Toby,  the  bra\ 
and  simplest  of  souls  ;  Corporal  Trim,  wl 
the  reader  loves  as  well  as  his  master ;  di 
desultory  sprightly  Parson  Yorick,  in  somej 
spects  a  photograph  of  Sterne  himself; 
sides  obese  Dr.  Slop,  and  torpid,  unimagi^ 
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tive  Mrs.  Shandy,  and  the  astute  Widow 
Wadman.  Not  a  great  humorist !  why  these 
characters  arc  as  real  as  Shakspeare's  own  : 
never  will  Becky  vSharp,  or  Captain  Dobbin, 
or  Arthur  Pendennis  rise  to  an  equal  rank  in 
the  world  of  fiction.  In  giving  to  his  char- 
acters an  easy  immortality,  Sterne  is  the  most 
successful  of  all  the  English  humorists.  Even 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  less  real  than  Uncle 
Toby. 

Tiiere  is  infinite  poetry  in  Sterne.      Take 
the   picture   of   Janatone,    the    innkeeper's 
daughter  of  Montreuil,  with  the  long  taper 
white  thread  stocking  pinned  to  the  cunning 
gypsy's  knee.       "That  nature  should  have 
told    this  creature  a  word   about  a  statue's 
thumb? ''^     Take   that  sunset   id^'l  "in  the 
road  betwixt  Nismes  and  Lunel,  w^here  there 
is  the  best  Muscatto  wine  in  all  France,"  and 
where  the  gay  prebendary  dances  with  "  a 
sunburnt    daughter   of    labor."       "  Capri- 
ciously did  she  bend  her  head  on  one  side, 
and  danced  up  insidious — Then  'tis  time  to 
dance  off,  quoth  I."     Take,  once  more,  his 
Horatian  reflections  on  the  cruel  flight   of 
time  :    "I  will  not  argue  the  matter  :  time 
wastes  too  fast ;  every  letter  I  trace  tells  me 
with  what  rapidity  life  follows  my  pen  :  the 
days  and  hours  of  it,  more  precious,  my  dear  ; 
Jenny  !  than  the  rubies  about  thy  neck,  are  j 
flying  over  our  heads  like  light  clouds  of  a  j 
windy  day,  never  to  return  more.  Everything  I 
presses  on.     Whilst  thou  art  twisting  that  i 
lock — see  !  it  grows  gray  ;   and  every  time  I  j 
kiss  thy  hand  to  bid  adieu,  and  every  absence 
which  follows  it,  are  preludes  to  that  eternal 
separation  which  we  are  shortly  to  make — 
Heaven  have  mercy  on  us  both  !  " 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald's  volumes  will  considerably 
enlighten  those  who  have  been  led  by  Thack- 
eray's vituperation  to  consider  Sterne  a  heart- 
less sentimentalist.  He  was  eccentric  to  the 
utmost ;  his  marriage  was,  as  often  happens 
with  men  of  unusual  characters,  an  unlucky 
one;  but,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  his 
amours  were  all  poetic  and  Platonic,  and  he 
was  much  kinder  to  his  wife  than  that  lady 
deserved.  He  has  perfectly  described  her 
character  in  Mrs.  Shandy.  The  popularity 
of  "  Tristram  Shandy  "  was  marvellous.  It 
at  once  made  Sterne  the  lion  of  the  day.  To 
get  him  to  dinner  was  a  matter  of  immense 
difficulty;  to  get  one's  self  invited  to  dine  with 
him  was  a  subject  for  intrigue.  He  talked 
just  as  he  wrote,  and  was  the  most  delight- 
ful of  companions.  All  the  Bishops  con- 
gratulated the  prebendary  on  his  literary 
success  :  but  one  prelate  afterwards  distin- 
guished himself  by  objecting  to  "  sermons 
wrote  by  the  King  of  Denmark's  jester!  " 
Alas,  poor  Yorick  !  Racehorses,  salads, 
games  of  cards  were  christened  after  Tris- 
tram Shandy.  Squibs  were  written  about 
the  book,  whereof  one  of  the  best  exclaims — 

"  I  wish  you  were  both  modester  and  fatter.'* 

In  fact,  Sterne  was  as  much  in  the  mouths 
of  men  as  Jenny  Lind  when  she  first  took 
England  by  storm,  or  as  Shakspeare  in  the 
Year  of  Grace  1864.  And  thoroughly  did 
the  gay  prebendary  enjoy  his  reputation, 
always  living  up  to  his  own  theory.  "  In 
the  mean  time,  let  us  live  as  merrily  but  as 
innocently  as  we  can.  It  has  ever  been  as 
good,  if  not  better,  than  a  bishopric  to  me, 
and  i  desire  no  other." 


Utilization  of  Brine. — A  very  important  ap- 
plication of  Professor  Graham's  processes  of  dial- 
ysis has  been  made  by  Mr.  Whitelaw,  of  Glas- 
gow, to  the  utilization  of  brine.  After  fresh 
meat  has  been  sprinkled  with  salt  for  a  few  days, 
it  will  be  found  swimming  in  brine  ;  in  foot, 
flesh  retains,  like  a  sponge,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  its  weight  of  water  ;  but  it  has  not  the 
power  to  retain  more  than  half  that  quantity  of 
brine,  so  that  under  the  action  of  salt  it  allows  a 
portion  of  its  water  to  flow  out.  The  water  thus 
expelled  is  saturated  with  soluble  nutritive  in- 
gredients, and  is,  in  fiict,  juice  of  flesh, — soup 
with  all  its  valuable  properties.  In  the  large 
curing  establishments  very  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  this  brine  ai*e  produced  and  thrown  away 
:i.s  useless  ;  and  this  is  the  material  to  which  Mr. 
\Vhitelaw  has  applied  the  process  of  dialysis — 
and,  according  to  his  statements,  with  success — 
to  remove  the  salt  from  the  brine,  and  procure 
pure  fresh  extract  of  meat.  The  brine  is  first 
filtered,  to  free  it  from  particles  of  flesh  and 
other  solid  impurities  ;  and  the  juice  as  obtained 


from  the  dialysers  may  be  made  without  further 
preparation  into  rich  soups,  or  it  may  be  con- 
centrated by  evaporation  into  solid  extract  of 
meat.  Moi-e  or  less  concentrated,  even  to  dry- 
ness, the  extract  can  be  packed  in  tins  or  jars 
for  sale,  or  the  concentrated  liquor  can  be  mixed 
with  flour,  and  made  into  meat-biscuits.  Two 
gallons  of  brine  yield  one  pound  of  extract,  and 
the  economic  and  practical  value  of  redeeming  so 
much  waste  susten,ance  may  be  briefly  compre- 
hended from  the  fact  that,  in  one  house  in  Glas- 
gow alone,  60,000  gallons  are  yearly  thrown 
away,  and  estimating  the  soup-producing  power 
of  seven  pounds  of  meat,  without  bone,  as  equal 
to  one  gallon  of  the  extract,  the  value  of  this 
waste  is  equal  to  187  tons  of  meat,  and  taking 
the  meat  at  sixpence  per  pound,  to  £10,472  in 
monf^i'.  The  waste  in  the  American  curing  es- 
tablishments must  be  still  more  enormous.  Dur- 
ing the  last  season,  in  eight  of  the  Federal  States, 
upwards  of  4,000,000  pigs  were  cured,  all  the 
brine  from  which  was  turned  to  no  practical  ac- 
count whatever, — London  Review. 
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SONGS  OF  THE  AUTUMN  NIGHTS. 


0  NIGHT,  send  up  the  harvest  moon 

To  walk  about  the  corn  ; 
To  make  of  midnight  magic  noon. 

And  ripen  on  till  morn. 

In  golden  I'anks,  with  golden  crowns, 

All  in  the  yellow  laud, 
Old  solemn  kings  in  rustling  gowns. 

The  witched  sheaves  whitening  stand. 

Sky-mirror  she,  afloat  in  space. 

Beholds  our  coming  morn  : 
Her  heavenly  joy  hath  such  a  grace. 

It  ripens  earthly  corn  ; 

Like  some  lone  saint  with  closed  eyes, 
Lost  in  the  deeps  of  prayer  : 

While  gazing  people  still  their  sighs. 
And  silent  ripen  there. 


II. 

So,  Kke  the  com,  moon-ripened  last. 
Would  I,  when  tired  and  gray, 

On  golden  memories  ripen  fast. 
And  ripening  pass  away. 

In  an  old  night  so  let  me  die  ; 

A  slow  wind  out  of  doors  ; 
A  waning  moon  low  in  the  sky  ; 

A  vapor  on  the  moors  ; 

A  fire  just  dying  in  the  gloom  ; 

Earth  haunted  all  with  dreams  ; 
A  sound  of  waters  in  the  room, 

A  mirror's  moony  gleams  ; 

And  near  me,  in  the  sinking  night. 
More  thoughts  than  move  in  me. 

Forgiving  wrong,  and  loving  right. 
And  waiting  till  I  see. 


III. 

Across  the  stubble  glooms  the  wind  ; 

High  sails  the  lated  crow  ; 
The  west  with  pallid  green  is  lined  ; 

Fog  tracks  the  river's  flow. 

My  heart  is  cold  and  sad.    I  moan. 

Yet  care  not  for  my  woe. 
The  summer  fervors  all  are  gone ; 

The  roses  ! — Let  them  go. 

Old  age  is  coming,  frosty,  hoar  ; 

The  snows  of  time  will  fall  ; 
My  jubilance,  dreamlike,  no  more 

Returns  for  any  call. 

0  lapsing  heart !  thy  feeble  strain 
Sends  up  the  blood  so  spare. 


AUTUMN    NIGHTS. 

That  my  poor  withered  autumn  brain 
Sees  autumn  everywhere. 


IV. 

Lord  of  my  life  !  if  I  am  blind, 

Be  thou  my  eyes  to  see  ; 
Live  on  within  both  heart  and  mind  : 

Be  life  and  truth  in  me. 

/  made  no  brave,  bright  suns  arise. 
Veiled  up  no  sweet  gray  eves  : 

/  hung  no  roses,  lit  no  eyes, 
Sent  out  no  windy  leaves. 

1  said  not  "  I  will  cast  a  charm 
These  gracious  forms  around  :  " 

My  heart  with  self-born  love  grew  warm  ; 
I  took  but  what  I  found. 

When  cold  winds  range  my  winter-night. 

Be  thou  my  summer-door  ; 
Keep  for  me  all  my  young  delight, 

Till  I  am  old  no  more. 

Geoege  MacDonald. 
-Victoria  Magazine. 


ONLY  A  BABY'S  GRAVE. 

Only  a  baby's  grave  ! 

Some  foot  or  two,  at  the  most. 
Of  star-daisied  sod,  yet  I  think  that  God 
Knows  what  that  little  grave  cost. 

Only  a  baby's  grave  ! 
To  children  even  so  small, 
That  they  sit  there  and  sing — so  small  a  thi 
Seems  scarcely  a  grave  at  all ! 

Only  a  baby's  grave  ! 
Strange  !  how  we  moan  and  fret 
For  a  little  face  that  was  here  such  a  space— 
Oh,  more  strange,  could  we  forget  ! 

Only  a  baby's  grave  ! 

Did  we  measure  grief  by  this. 

Few  tears  were  shed  on  our  baby  dead, 

/  know  how  they  fell  on  this. 

Only  a  baby's  grave  ! 
Will  the  little  life  be  much 
Too  small  a  gem  for  His  diadem. 

Whose  kingdom  is  made  of  such  ? 

Only  a  baby's  grave  ! 
Yet  often  we  come  and  sit 
By  the  little  stone,  and  thank  God  to  own 
We  are  nearer  heaven  for  it ! 

L.N. 
— Good  Words. 
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A    RETURN. — TO    AN    INFANT. 


A  RETURN. 


She  lay  on  her  death-bed,  and  wept ; 

She  was  young,  she  was  fair,  for  her  doom, 
And  for  him  who  a  sad  vigil  kept 

By  the  bride  he  must  give  to  the  tomb. 

"  Forget  me  not  when  I  am  gone  ; 
•    Forget  me  not  when  I  lie  low." 
He  said,  "  Broken-hearted,  alone 
Shall  I  pass  to  my  gi'ave  in  my  woe." 

The  angels  Jiave  come  for  her  soul, 
To  the  Gstrden  of  Eden  they  fly; 

For  there  the  good  wait  till  the  whole 
Of  our  earth's  destined  time  hath  gone  by. 

They  bring  her  Eve's  loveliest  flowers  ; 

But  her  spirit  of  joy  is  bereft ; 
For  she  pines  in  the  Paradise  bowers. 

And  longs  for  the  earth  she  has  left. 

She  pines  till  they  grant  her  her  prayer, — 

For  one  hour  to  let  her  away, — 
And  the  seraph  in  vain  says,  *'  Beware  !  " 

In  vain  the  saints  warn  her  to  stay. 


They  are  sitting  below  the  old  lime, 

And  their  voices  sound  tender  and  sweet  ; 

And  her  bright  face  is  blushing  each  time 
That  their  eyes  and  their  hearts  seem  to  meet. 

There's  a  haze  in  the  vibrating  air  ; " 

There's  a  smile,  there's  a  kiss,  there's  a  vow  ; 

There's  the  shriek  of  a  soul  in  despair. 

And  they  think  'twas  the  wind  in  the  bough. 
—  Victoria  Magazine. 


ONE  IN  THE  CROWD. 
APRIL  10th,  1864. 

Over  the  bridges  and  through  the  streets. 
By  tens  of  thousands  the  people  pour  ; 
Till,  like  a  sea  in  its  surge  and  roar, 

The  crowd  round  column  and  statue  meets  ; 
Waiting  through  hours  of  the  waning  day. 
To  look  upon  one  who  must  pass  this  way. 

He  comes  !  he  comes  !  and  the  people  press 
Close  to  his  side,  for  no  guai'ds  are  there  ; 
A  pale,  worn  face,  and  a  kingly  air. 

And  hands  held  forth  as  if  fain  to  bless, 
They  see,  and  the  faces  ftir  and  wide 
Turn,  yearn  toward  him  with  love  and  pride. 

*\l  have  seen  him  !  "  cried  one  in  the  crowd, 
A  youth  who  ran  on  with  flashing  eyes 
And  a  look  that  no  seeing  satisfies. 

To  gaze  again,  and,  abashed  yet  pi-oud. 
To  bask  in  the  smiles  from  his  hero  won. 
To  the  deeds  in  his  soul  as  the  ripening  sun. 


^d,  1 


"  Lhave  touched  him,"  said  one  in  the  crowd 
A  faded  woman,  her  face  in  a  glow 
That  lighted  the  traces  of  care  and  woe. 

"  What  is  he  to  you  ?  "  I  had  thought  aloud  ; 
But  that  face  rebuked  me  :  her  faith  was  stron 
In  the  good  that  triumphs  o'er  woe  and  wrong 


He  fought  for  another  land  than  theirs — 

For  a  land  they  never  saw — what  then  ? 

Shall  they  not  love  him,  a  man  among  men. 
In  whose  nobleness  each  of  them  shares  ? 

What  things  are  dearest  under  the  sky  ? 

Here  is  a  man  who  for  these  would  die  ! 

IsA  Craig. 

— Macmillan^s  Magazine. 


AFFLICTION. 


Count  each  affliction,  whether  light  or  grave, 
God's  messenger  sent  down  to  thee.     Do  thoi 
With  courtesy  receive  him  ;  rise  and  bow  ; 

And,  ere  his  shadow  pass  thy  threshold,  crave 

Permission  first  his  heavenly  feet  to  lave, — 
Then  lay  before  him  all  thou  hast  ;  allow 
No  cloud  of  passion  to  usurp  thy  brow. 

Or  mar  thy  hospitality,  no  wave 

Of  mortal  tumult  to  obliterate 
The  soul's  marmoreal  calmness.     Grief  should 

be. 
Like  joy,  majestic,  equable,  sedate. 

Confirming,  cleansing,  raising,  making  free. 
Strong  to  consume  small  troubles,  to  commenc 
Great  thoughts,  grave  thoughts,  thoughts  last 
ing  to  the  end. 

AuBREX.  De  .  Verb. 


TO  AN  INFANT. 

Familiar  spirit,  that  so  graciously 
Dost  take  whatever  fortune  may  befall, 
Trusting  thy  fragile  form  to  the  arms  of  all. 
And  never  counting  it  indignity 
To  be  caressed  upon  the  humblest  knee  ; 
Thou,  having  yet  no  words,  aloud  dost  call 
Upon  our  hearts  ;  the  fever  and  the  gall 
Of  our  dark  bosoms  are  reproved  in  thee. 
From  selfish  fears  and  lawless  wishes  free. 
Thou  hast  no  painful  feeling  of  thy  weakness  ;^ 
From  shafts  malign  and  pride's  base  agony 
Protected  by  the  pillows  of  thy  meekness  : 
Thou  hast  thy  little  loves  which  do  not  grieve 

thee, 
Unquiet  make  thee,  or  unhappy  leave  thee. 

Aubrey  De  Verb. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
CHARLES  THE  BOLD. 

History  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. By  John  Foster  Kirk.  Vols.  I. 
and  IL     London:  Murray,  1863. 

We  welcome  with  genuine  pleasure  a  nar- 
rative of  an  important  portion  of  history  by 
a  writer  who  shows  in  no  small  degree  the 
possession  of  real  historic  power.  And  we 
welcome  it  with  still  greater  pleasure  when 
we  find  that  it  proceeds  from  an  American 

■u  writer,  a  countryman  of  Mr.  Preecott  and 
Mr.  Motley,  a  writer  fully  entitled  to  take 
his  place  along-side  of  them,  and  in  some  re- 
spects, perhaps,  to  be  preferred  to  either.  It 
is  a  matter  of  real  satisfaction  that  so  good 
an  historical  school  should  be  still  growing 
and  prospering,  and  that  untoward  political 
events  have  not  wholly  checked  its  develop- 
ment. A  very  slight  glance  at  Mr.  Kirk's 
book  is  enough  to  show  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  real  historian  ;  that  we  have  before  us 
a  work  of  a  wholly  different  kind  from  the 
countless  volumes  of  superficial  talk  which 
are  unceasingly  poured  out  upon  the  world 
under   the   degraded  garb  of  history.     Mr. 

I  Kirk  has  his  faults  both  of  style  and  of  mat- 
ter. That  we  do  not  always  come  to  the 
same  conclusions  as  he  does,  in  one  of  the 
most  perplexed  mazes  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  range  of  history,  is  as  likely  to  be  our 
fault  as  his.  But,  besides  this,  there  are 
features  in  Mr.  Kirk's  style  which  hardly 
conform  to  the  laws  of  a  pure  taste,  and  por- 
tions of  his  matter  which  hardly  conform  to 
the  laws  of  accurate  reasoning.  Still,  his 
merits  in  both  ways,  alike  as  to  form  and  as 
to  substance,  are  real  and  great.  He  has 
studied  history  in  its  real  sources,  in  the 
chronicles  and  documents  of  the  time,  and  in 
1  the  best  modern  writers  of  the  various  na- 
tions concerned.  His  research  seems  to  be 
unwearied  ;  and  in  dealing  with  his  mate- 
rials, he  displays,  notwithstanding  a  certain 
tendency  to  make  the  best  of  his  hero,  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  critical  power.  His 
narratives  of  events  and  his  general  pictures 
of  the  time  are  of  a  very  high  order  ;  it  would 
not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  they  are  first- 
rate.  In  his  wider  political  speculations  he 
is  less  happy.     Long  disquisitions  on  matters 

•  rather  off  his  subject  are  needlessly  brought 
in,  and  they  are  far  from  being  written  with 
the  same  clearness  and  power  as  the  narra- 
tive portions  of  the  book.     And  in  his  occa- 


sional references  to  times  earlier  than  his 
own  immediate  subject,  Mr.  Kirk's  accuracy 
is  certainly  not  unimpeachable.  Besides  a 
few  strange  errors  in  detail,  he  is  evidently 
not  wholly  free  from  those  popular  miscon- 
ceptions which  have  perverted  the  whole 
early  history  of  Germany  and  France.  These 
are  serious  defects  ;  but  they  are  defects 
which  are  quite  overbalanced  by  the  sterling 
excellences  of  the  work,  and  they  in  no  way 
hinder  us  from  gladly  hailing  in  Mr.  Kirk  a 
welcome  recruit  to  the  small  band  of  real  his- 
torians. 

In  estimating  Mr.  Kirk's  style,  it  would 
be  unfair  not  to  take  into  account  the  fact  \ 
that  we  are  dealing  not  with  a  British  but 
with  an  American  writer.  We  use  the  word 
British  by  choice,  as  best  expressing  mere 
geographical  and  political  distinctions  ;  for 
we  trust  that  Mr.  Kirk  is  not  one  of  those 
whose  birth  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean 
leads  them  to  despise  the  name  of  English- 
men. American  literature  has  a  special  in- 
terest, as  bearing  on  the  probable  future  fate 
of  the  language  which  is  still  common  to  all 
men  of  English  blood  in  both  continents.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  good  writers  and  speak- 
ers in  the  two  countries  speak  and  write — 
and  will  doubtless  long  continue  to  speak  and 
write — exactly  the  same  language.  The  di- 
vergences of  speech  which  may  occasionally 
be  noticed  between  England  and  America 
simply  arise  from  the  fact  that  in  both  coun- 
tries the  language  is  often  corrupted  by  bad 
speakers  and  writers,  and  that  British  and 
American  corruptions  of  speech  do  not  al- 
ways follow  the  same  course.  A  few  local 
expressions  adapted  to  the  several  wants  and 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries,  a  few 
words  retained  in  one  country  while  they 
have  become  obsolete  in  the  other,  make 
hardly  any  perceptible  difference.  They  are 
only  worth  speaking  of  because  half-informed 
people  often  apply  the  name  of  Americanisms 
to  expressions  which  have  simply  dropped 
out  of  use  in  England,  or  which  linger  only 
in  particular  districts  or  among  old-fashioned 
people.  In  Mr.  Kirk's  style  it  is  not  often 
that  we  detect  any  signs  of  the  American  ori- 
gin of  his  book.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  we 
find  such  words  as  "  proclivities,"  "  reliable," 
and  the  like ;  but  these,  though  American 
corruptions  of  the  language,  have  become  too 
common  among  British  writers  to  be  marked 
as  sure  signs  of  American  birth.     Comparing 
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Mr.  Kirk  with  the  two  contemporaries  asd 
countrymen  with  whom  it  is  most  natural  to 
compare  him,  we  should  say  that  his  style  is 
more  vigorous  than  Mr.  Prescott's.but  in  less 
good  taste,  but  that  it  is  decidedly  less  ex- 
travagant than  the  style  of  Mr.  Motley.  Mr. 
Kirkcommonly  writes,  especially  in  his  strict- 
ly narrative  portions,  at  once  with  clearness 
and  with  purity  ;  but  he  often  runs  off  into 
needless  metaphors,  and  now  and  then  into 
strange  and  mean  expressions.  These  faults, 
however,  are  but  trifles  compared  with  the 
wild  exuberance  of  Mr.  Motley's  earlier  vol- 
umes,— an  exuberance  which  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  is  not  a  little  chastened  down  in  the 
later  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  Avhen  Mr. 
IMotley  gets  into  any  general  speculations, 
they  are  commonly  both  sounder  in  them- 
selves and  more  clearly  expressed  than  the 
long  episodes  which  fill  up  a  large  part  cf 
Mr.  Kirk's  second  volume.  But,  on  the 
whole,  all  three  are  writers  of  whom  the  ris- 
ing historical  literature  of  the  United  States 
may  well  be  proud. 

We  think  so  well  of  Mr.  Kirk's  book,  and 
we  have  so  much  to  say  for  ourselves  upon 
his  subject,  that  we  are  not  inclined  to  spend 
more  time  than  we  can  help  in  dwelling  on 
his  defects.  Still,  as  we  have  made  some 
general  strictures,  it  is  only  fair  both  to  our- 
ieelves  and  to  him  to  make  our  meaning  clearer 
by  one  or  two  examples.  Large  parts  of  the 
general  disquisitions  contained  in  the  second 
and  third  chapters  of  Mr.  Kirk's  fourth  book 
seem  to  us  wanting  both  in  force  and  clearness. 
In  many  places  Mr.  Kirk  seems  to  us  to  go 
needlessly  out  of  his  way  to  grapple  with 
earlier  writers,  as  Hallam  and  Macaulay, 
sometimes  altogether  without  ground.  Thus 
Mr.  Kirk  tells  us  in  a  note  : — 

"  We  cannot  help  protesting*  against  what 
seems  to  us  the  most  radically  false,  the 
most  pernicious  in  the  general  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  it,  and  jxt  the  most  charac- 
teristic,— inasmuch  as  it  even  runs  through 
his  literary  criticisms, — of  the  paradoxes  in 
which  Macaulay  loved  to  indulge.  Speaking 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  John,  he  says, 
'  Her  interest  was  so  directly  opposed  to  the 

*  By  the  way,  we  cannot  help  protesting,  in  our 
xturn,  against  Mr,  Kirk's  fashion  of  speaking  of  him- 
self as  "we"  and  "us."  In  a  newspaper  or  re- 
view there  are  manifest  reasons  for  the  practice, 
none  of  which  apply  to  a  book  by  a  single  avowed 
author.  Such  a  man  should  not  talk  of  himself, 
more  than  need  be  ;  but  when  he  does  talk  of  him- 
self, he  should  say  '<!"  and  "me." 
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interest  of  her  rulers  that  she  had  no  hope 
but  in  their  errors  or  misfortunes.  The  tal- 
ents and  even  the  virtues  of  her  six  first  French 
kings  were  a  curse  to  her.  The  follies  and 
vices  of  the  seventh  were  her  salvation . '  An( 
so,  too,  when  he  comes  to  a  later  period,  hi 
writes,  '  Of  James  the  First,  as  of  John,  i 
may  be  said  that  if  his  administration  ha( 
been  able  and  splendid,  it  would  probabl; 
have  been  fatal  to  our  country,  and  that  it- 
owe  more  to  his  weaknesses  and  meannesses  thai 
to  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  much  better  sov 
erei^ns.'  " — ii.  355. 

Now  Mr.  Kirk  looks  on  this  as  contradict 
ing  a  remark  in  his  own  text  that  the  Eng 
iish  Parliament  and  nation,  in  contradistinc- 
tion  to  the  communes  and  estates  of  the  Neth 
erlands,  "  seconded  the  enterprising  spirit  ol 
their  monarchs,  while  asserting  and  enlarginj 
their  own  constitutional  rights."     Now  ther 
is   here  no  contradiction   and   no   paradox 
What  Lord  Macaulay  says  and  what  Mr.  Kirl 
says  are  both  perfectly  true  of  different  pe 
riods  of  English  histor}'.     Lord  Macaulay  " 
speaking  of  our  "French  Kings," — of  the  firs 
seven  after  the  conquest      And  what  he  say 
of  them  is  perfectly  true.     England  had  n 
interest  in  the  aggrandizement  of  Henry  th 
Second  in  France.     For  the  Duke  of  Nor 
mandy  and  Aquitaine  to  strengthen  himsel 
at  the  expense  of  the  King  of  Paris  could  i 
no  way  profit  the  island  which  he  held  as  i 
sort  of  provincial  dependency.     The  folly  o 
John  lost  Normandy  and  all  his  other  Frencl 
possessions  except  Aquitaine.     That  loss  wa 
the  salvation  of  England.     Hitherto  Englan( 
had  been,  like  Sardinia  and  Sicily  in  late: 
times,  the  source  of  the  highest  title,  but  b; 
no  means  the  most  valued  possession,  of  he 
sovereigns.     But  now  England  again  becam 
the  most  important  part  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's dominions.     England  had  been  a  d 
pendency  of  Anjou  ;  Aquitaine  was   now 
dependency   of    England.      Before  long  w 
again  see,  in  the  great  Edward,  a  king  Uk 
Alfred  or  iEthelstan,  reigning  as  a  true  En 
lishmen  for  the  glory  and  greatness  of  Eng 
land.     At  last,  under  his  grandson,  we  st 
a  King  of  England  waging  a  war  of  aggranj 
dizement  in  France,  from  which  England an( 
English    freedom  are  now   in   a  position 
reap   great,  though  doubtless  only  indirect 
advantage.     All  this  was  the  direct  result  ol 
the  follies  and  vices  of  John ,    What  Lord  Me 
caulay  says  is  perfectly  true  of  the  reign  ol 
John';  what  Mr.  Kirk  says  is  perfectly  tru 
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of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Tb.ird.  There  is 
no  sort  of  discrepancy  between  the  two  state- 
ments, and,  both  in  this  and  in  several  other 
places,  Mr.  Kirk  need  not  have  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  pass  censures  on  Lord  Macaulay 
which  are  quite  undeserved. 

We  mentioned  occasional  extravagance  in 
the  use  of  metaphors  as  a  fault  of  Mr.  Kirk's. 
We  are  therefore  bound  to  give  an  example 
of  what  we  mean.  The  following  parable  is 
quite  beyond  us;  indeed,  we  suspect  some 
confusion  in  the  writer's  mind  between  the 
shaft  of  a  pillar  and  the  shaft  of  a  pit : — 

"  The  shaft  of  Saxon  liberty,  raised  high 
and  solid  in  a  time  of  the  deepest  obscurity, 
— while  the  continental  races  were  still  un- 
dergoing the  crushing  and  rending  of  a  verit- 
able chaos, — had  pierced  through  the  super- 
vening layers  of  the  Norman  Conquest  and  of 
feudalism,  incrusting  itself  with  glittering 
extraneous  decorations,  but  preserving  its 
simple  and  massive  proportions  ;  and  now, 
in  like  manner,  it  towered  above  the  too  as- 
piring pretensions  of  royalty,  reared  upon 
other  and  narrower  foundations."— ii.  339. 

We  also  mentioned  occasional  inaccuracies 
and  misconceptions  as  to  earlier  times  as 
among  the  faults  of  Mr.  Kirk's  book.  It  is 
ludicrous  to  place  (i.  288)  the  saying,  "  Non 
Angli  sed  angeli,"  into  the  mouth  of  Gregory 
the  Seventh.  It  is  hardly  less  so  to  call  Ci- 
tears  (i.  45)  the  "  head  of  the  great  Carthu- 
sian order."  And  such  a  passage  as  the  fol- 
lowing is  utterly  inaccurate  in  fact,  and  still 
more  false  in  deduction  : — 

"  But  the  Norman  sovereigns  of  England 
were  not  related,  at  least  by  any  close  affinity, 
to  the  Capetian  race.  They  had  acquired 
their  chief  possessions  in  France,  as  they  had 
acquired  the  English  crown,  not  by  grant  or 
inheritance,  but  by  the  power  of  their  arms. 
They  were  foreigners  and  open  enemies  ;  their 
only  adherents  in  France  were  secret  traitors 
or  avowed  rebels ;  and  they  could  not,  there- 
fore, mask  their  designs  against  it  under  the 
pretext  of  serving  the  nation  and  reforming 
the  state." — i.  3. 

Now  Henry  the  Second  did  not  acquire  his 
dominions  in  France  by  force  of  arms,  but  by 
lawful  inheritance  and  marriage ;  Normandy 
came  from  his  mother,  Anjou  from  his  father, 
Aquitaine  from  his  wife.  He  was  not  a  for- 
eigner, but  a  Frenchman  by  blood  and  lan- 
guage ;  he  was  an  open  enemy  only  as  every 
powerful  and  turbulent  vassal  was  an  open 
enemy;   in  what  sense   his  "adherents  in 


Franco  " — that  is,  we  can  only  suppose,  the 
i  inhabitants  of  his  French  dominions — were 
"  secret  traitors  or  avowed  rebels,"  we  can- 
not in  the  least  understand.  It  may  be — in- 
deed, the  next  paragraph  makes  it  probable 
— that  Mr.  Kirk  intends  this  description  to 
apply,  not  to  Henry  the  Second  and  Richard 
the  First,  but  to  Edward  the  Third  and  Henry 
the  Fifth.  But  the  "  Norman  sovereigns  of 
England  "  is  an  odd  way  of  describing  the 
two  latter  princes,  and  the  assertion  as  to 
thtt  origin  of  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of 
England  in  France  remains  equally  inaccurate 
in  any  case. 

x\2ain,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Kirk  has  not 
thoroughly  emancipated  himself  from  that 
slavery  to  the  modern  map  of  France,  and  to 
modern  French  talk  about  "  natural  bounda- 
ries "  and  such  rubbish,  which  leads  so  many 
people  utterly  astray  as  to  the  whole  history 
of  the  early  Middle  x\ge.  The  fault  very  of- 
ten consists,  not  in  any  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  but  iu.  lack  of  a  power  to  realize 
what  is  known.  We  set  forth  in  a  former 
article  *  the  diflferent  processes  by  which  the 
Dukes,  Kings,  and  self-styled  "  Emperors" 
of  Paris  have  gradually  drawn  into  their 
hands  not  only  all  but  the  whole  of  the  pld 
kingdom  of  Western  France,  but  also  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Germany. 
Now  many  people  who  know  all  the  several 
stages  of  these  annexations  still  go  through 
the  history  with  a  sort  of  vague  notion  that, 
though  Lorraine,  Provence,  half  a  dozen 
other  provinces,  were  not  always  French, 
still  it  was  somehow  in  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things  that  they  should  be  French.  Now 
it  is  really  no  more  in  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things  that  Aries  should  be  subject  to  the 
sovereign  of  Paris  than  that  Paris  should  be 
subject  to  the  sovereign  of  Aries.  That  Be- 
san^on  should  be  in  bondage,  while  Lausanne 
is  still  free,  is  as  mere  an  accident  as  that 
which  leaves  Hamburg  and  Frankfort  still  at 
least  nominally  free,  while  Koln  and  Aachen 
are  subject  to  the  caprices  of  Herr  von  Bis- 
marck. But  it  is  hard  to  make  people  real- 
ize this,  even  when  they  know  the  facts.  It 
is  clear  that  Mr.  Kirk  does  not  thoroughly 
realize  it,  though  it  was  most  important  that 
an  historian  of  Burgundy  should  realize  it. 
Charles  the  Bold  dreamed  of  restoring  the  an- 

*  See  National  Review,  October,  18C0,  —  "  The 
Franks  and  the  Grauls." 
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cicnt  kingdom  of  Burgundy  or,  perhaps  more 
strictly,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lorraine. 
I3ut  his  biographer  has  very  faint  notions  in- 
deed about  the  early  history  of  Burgundy, 

•  and  the  various  applications  of  that  singu- 
larly shifting  name  ;  yet  these  things  are  of 
real  importance  for  understanding  Charles's 
true  position.  Mr.  Kirk  indeed  seems 
throughout  to  identify  the  modern  kingdom 
of  France  with  the  ancient  monarchy  of  the 
Franks,  which  is  far  more  truly  to  be  identi- 
fied with  that  German  kingdom  which  was 

^  dissolved  in  1806.  Thus,  in  introducing  a 
really  beautiful  description  of  the  county  of 
Burgundy,  he  tells  us  how, 

"  After  a  long  separation  from  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy,  it  again  became  subject  to  the 
same  rule  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century;  It  was  a  fief,  however,  not  of 
France,  but  of  the  empire,  though  situated 
within  the  natural  boundaries  of  France,  gov- 
erned by  a  line  of  princes  of  French  descent, 
and  inhabited  by  a  people  who  spoke  the 
French  language."  (i.  47.) 

Here  Mr.  Kirk  knows  the  fiicts,  but  he 
does  not  fully  realize  them.  lie  is  in  a  man- 
ner surprised  at  finding  a  great  fief  of  the 
empire  within  what,  on  the  modern  map,  are 
the  boundaries  of  France.  As  for  "  natural 
boundaries,"  those  may  of  course  be  placed 
wherever  one  pleases  ;  it  is  quite  as  easy,  and 
more  true  historically,  to  call  the  Saone  the 
■natural  boundary  of  France,  as  it  is  so  to 
speak  of  the  Rhine.  The  French  Counts  of 
Burgundy,  one  of  them  a  reigning  king  of 
France,  had  come  in  quite  lately  through  fe- 
male succession  from  the  descendants  of 
Frederick  and  Beatrice.  As  for  language, 
the  county  of  Burgundy,  like  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  spoke  a 
Romance  language  ;  but  we  greatly  doubt  its 
speaking  in  those  days  anything  that  could 
fairly  be  called  French.  In  another  place 
;  we  read  : — 

"  Wherever  the  French  race  existed,  wher- 
ever the  French  language  was  spoken,  wher- 
ever mountain  or  river  offered  a  bulwark  to 
the  integrity  of  the  French  soil,  there  the 
French  monarchy  must  seek  to  fix  its  sway 
and  establish  its  supremacy.  France,  in  dis- 
tinction from  all  other  nations  or  countries, 
aspires  to  uniformity  and  completeness.  Her 
foreign  wars,  her  foreign  conquests,  for  the 
most  part,  have  had  for  their  object  the  at- 
tainment or  recovery  of  her  '  natural  boun- 
daries.'   Again  and  again  the  tide  has  swol- 
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len  to  those  limits,  often  with  a  force  that 
carried  it  beyond  them.  Again  and  again  it 
has  receded,  leaving  a  margin  still  to  be  re- 
claimed, but  bearing  still  the  traces  of  a  for- 
mer flood." — ii.  157. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  passage  Mr.  Kirk 
gets  so  metaphorical  that  we  hardly  know 
what  he  means.  But  what  on  earth  is  "  the 
French  race"?  Why  are  all  sorts  of  Ro- 
mance dialects  to  be  jumbled  together  under 
the  name  of  the  French  language?  And  El- 
sass  at  least  is  surely  not  peopled  by  "  the 
French  race,"  nor  did  its  inhabitants  ever 
speak  the  tongue  either  of  Oc  or  of  Oil.  On 
Mr.  Kirk's  principles,  we  must  take  to  "  rec- 
tifying "  the  map  of  Europe  ;  and  a  poor  look- 
out it  will  be  for  Brussels,  St.  Heliers,  Neuf- 
chatel,  and  Geneva. 

We  have  now  done  with  direct  criticism, 
except  so  far  as  we  shall  have  to  dispute  some 
of  Mr.  Kirk's  views  with  regard  to  some  im- 
portant  portions  of  his   subject.     We   will 
only  add,  that  of  the  two  portions  into  which 
his  history  naturally  divides  itself,  the  career 
of  Charles  in  France  and  his  career  in  Ger- 
many, the  faults  of  which  we  have  had  to 
complain  appear  in  far  greater  abundance  in 
the  second  portion.     The  French  part  of  Mr. 
Kirk's  story  is  admirably  told  ;  a  few  strokes 
of  the  pen  would  remove  every  blemish  of 
which  we  should  complain.     Here  he  has,  fo: 
the  most  part,  to  tell  a  tale  about  which  the 
is  little  dispute,   and  most  efiectively.-  Mr 
Kirk  tells  it.     But  the  German  portion  o: 
Charles's  history  is  a  chaos  of  confusions  an 
contradictions.    Here  Mr.  Kirk  has  to  appea: 
in  the  character  of  an  advocate.     With  th 
matter  of  his  pleadings  we  partly  agree  an' 
partly  difi'er.     But  it  is  perfectly  plain  that 
his  assumption  of  the  advocate's   character 
has  had  a  very  bad  effect  upon  his  manner. 
Taking  a  side  strongly,  he  becomes  excited ; 
forced   metaphors,  harsh  and  mean  expres- 
sions, misplaced  sarcasms,  are  found  tenfold 
as  often  as  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  book. 
Mr.  Kirk's  concluding  volume  has  yet  to  ap- 
pear.    Let  him  take  a  warning  from  us  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  meant.     He  has  still 
to  tell  the  tale  of  Granson,  Morat,  and  Nancy. 
That  tale  we  have  often  heard  from  the  Swiss 
side,   and  we   have  no   objection  to  hear  it 
again  from  the   Burgundian  side.     But  let 
Mr.  Kirk  tell  it  us  in  the  style  in  which  he 
has  told  the  War  of  the  Public  Good  and  the 
War  of  Liege,  not  in  the  stylo  in  which  he 
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has  recoraed  the  negotiations  among  the 
powers  which,  at  a  later  time,  so  strangely 
leagued  together  for  the  overthrow  of  his 
hero. 

The  career  of  Charles,  as  we  remarked  in 
the  last  paragraph ,  divides  itself  into  a  French 
and  a  German  portion.  In  both  alike,  indeed, 
he  is  exposed  to  the  restless  rivalry  of  Lewis 
of  France ;  but  in  the  one  period  that  rivalry 
is  carried  on  openly  within  the  French  terri- 
tory, while  in  the  second  period  the  crafty 
king  finds  the  means  to  deal  far  more  effec- 
tual  blows  through  the  agency  of  Teutonic 
bands.  That  Charles  should  thus  play  a  part 
in  the  affairs  of  both  countries  naturally  fol- 
lowed from  his  position  as  at  once  a  French 
prince  and  a  prince  of  the  empire  ;  but  it  is 
certainly  remarkable  that  his  two  spheres  of 
action  can  be  thus  mapped  out  with  almost 
as  much  chronological  as  geographical  preci- 
sion. His  position  was  a  very  peculiar  one  ; 
he  held  the  rank  of  one  of  the  first  princes  in 
Europe  without  being  a  king,  and  without 
possessing  an  inch  of  ground  which  was  not 
held  of  some  superior  lord.  The  phrase  of 
•'  Great  Powers"  had  not  been  invented  in 
the  fifteenth  century ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  it  had  been,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy would  have  ranked  among  the  fore- 
most of  them.  He  was,  in  actual  strength, 
the  equal  of  his  royal  neighbor  to  the  west, 
and  far  more  than  the  equal  of  his  imperial 
neighbor  to  the  east.  Yet  for  every  inch  of 
his  territories  he  owed  a  vassal's  duty  to  one 
or  other  of  them.  His  dominions  were  large 
in  positive  extent,  and  valuable  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  extent.  No  other  prince 
in  Europe  was  the  direct  sovereign  of  so  many 
rich  and  flourishing  cities,  rendered  still 
more  rich  and  flourishing  through  the  long 
and,  in  the  main,  peaceful  administration  of 
his  father.  The  cities  of  the  Netherlands 
were  incomparably  greater  and  more  pros- 
perous than  those  of  France  or  England  ; 
and,  though  enjoying  large  municipal  privi-  - 
leges,  they  were  not,  like  those  of  Germany, 
independent  commonwealths,  recognizing  only 
an  external  suzerain  in  their  nominal  lord.  , 
Other  parts  of  his  dominions,  the  Duchy  of  ; 
Burgundy  especially,  were  as  rich  in  men  as  ; 
Flanders  was  rich  in  money.  So  far  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  had  some  great  advan- 
tages over  every  other  prince  of  his  time. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  dominions  were 


further  removed  than  those  of  any  prince  in 
Europe  from  forming  a  compact  whole.  He 
was  not  king  of  one  kingdom,  but  duke, 
count,  and  lord  of  innumerable  duchies, 
counties,  and  lordships,  acquired  by  differ- 
ent means,  held  by  different  titles  and  of 
different  over-lords,  speaking  different  .lan- 
guages, subject  to  different  laws,  transmitted 
according  to  different  rules  of  succession,  and 
subject  to  possible  escheat  to  different  suze- 
rains. These  various  territories,  moreover, 
had  as  little  geographical  as  political  connec- 
tion. They  lay  in  two  large  masses,  the  two 
Burgundies  forming  one,  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries forming  the  other,  so  that  their  com- 
mon master  conld  not  go  from  one  capital  to 
another  without  passing  througli  a  foreign 
territory.  And  even  within  these  two  great 
masses  there  were  portions  of  territory  inter- 
secting the  ducal  dominions  which  there  was 
no  hope  of  annexing  by  fair  means.  The  do- 
minions of  a  neighboring  duke  or  count  might 
be  acquired  by  marriage,  by  purchase,  by  ex- 
change, by  various  means  short  of  open  spoli- 
ation. But  the  dominions  of  the  Free  Cities 
and  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes  were  in  their 
own  nature  exempt  from  any  such  processes. 
If  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  became  also  Duke 
of  Brabant,  the  inhabitants  simply  passed 
from  one  line  of  princes  to  another ;  no 
change  was  involved  in  their  laws  or  their 
form  of  government.  But,  as  Mr.  Kirk  well 
points  out,  the  Bishopric  of  Liege  could  never 
pass  by  marriage,  inheritance,  forfeiture,  or 
purchase.  Just  as  little  could  the  Free  Im- 
perial City  of  Besan^on.  The  duke  whose 
dominions  hemmed  them  in  could  acquire 
them  only  by  sheer  undisguised  conquest,  a 
conquest,  too,  which  must  necessarily  change 
the  whole  framework  of  government.  The 
rights  of  princely  government  were  in  no  way 
affected  by  the  transfer,  even  the  violent 
transfer,  of  a  duchy  from  one  duke  to  an- 
other ;  but  the  rights  of  the  Church  in  one 
case,  and  the  rights  of  civic  freedom  in  the 
other,  would  have  been  utterly  trampled  un- 
der foot  by  the  annexation  of  a  bishopric  or 
a  free  city.  And  Charles,  lord  of  so  many 
lordships,  was  also  closely  connected  with 
many  royal  houses.  In  France  he  was  not 
only  the  first  feudatory  of  the  kingdom,  the 
dean  of  the  peers  of  France ;  he  was  also  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal,  with  no  great  num- 
ber of  lives  between  him  and  the  crown.  On 
his  mother's  side  he  claimed  descent  from  the 
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royal  houses  of  England  and  Portugal :  he 
closely  identified  himself  with  England ;  he 
spoke  our  language ;  he  played  an  active  part 
in  our  politics ;  he  seems  to  have  cherished  a 
hope — one  perhaps  not  wholly  unreasonable 
— that,  among  the  revolutions  and  disputed 
successions  of  our  country,  the  extinction  of 
both  the  contending  houses  might  at  last 
place  the  island  crown  upon  his  own  brow.* 
Looking  to  his  eastern  frontier,  to  the  states 
which  he  held  of  the  empire,  he  was  beyond 
all  comparison  the  most  powerful  of  the  im- 
perial feudatories.  The  next  election  might 
place  him  upon  the  throne  of  the  Caesars, 
where  he  would  be  able  to  reign  after  a  very 
different  sort  from  the  feeble  Austrian  whom 
he  aspired  to  succeed  or  to  displace.  Or, 
failing  of  any  existing  crown,  he  might  dream 
of  having  a  crown  called  out  of  oblivion  for 
his  special  benefit.  Burgundy  might  again 
give  its  name  to  a  kingdom,  and  his  scattered 
duchies  and  lordships  might  be  firmly  welded 
together  under  a  royal  sceptre.  Perhaps  no 
man  ever  had  so  many  dreams,  which  in  any 
one  else  would  have  been  extravagant,  nat- 
urally suggested  to  him  by  the  position  in 
which  he  found  himself  by  inheritance. 

And  now  what  sort  of  man  was  he  who 
inherited  so  much,  and  whose  inheritance 
prompted  him  to  aspire  to  so  much  more? 
We  wish  to  speak  of  him  as  he  was  in  his  bet- 
ter days ;  toward  the  end  of  his  days  the  ef- 
fect of  unexpected  misfortunes  darkened  all 
his  faults,  if  it  did  not  actually  affect  his  in- 
tellect. We  will  take  him  as  he  appears  in 
Mr.  Kirk's  present  volumes.  Now  Mr.  Kirk 
is  a  biographer,  and,  as  such,  he  is  bound  by 
a  sort  of  feudal  tenure  to  "  rehabilitate,'*  as 
the  cant  word  is,  the  lord  under  whom  he 
takes  service.  We  do  not  at  all  blame  him 
for  trying  to  make  out  the  best  case  he  can 
for  his  hero  ;  indeed,  we  can  go  much  further, 
and  say  that,  in  a  great  degree,  he  success- 
fully makes  out  his  case.  Though  he  is  zeal- 
ous, he  is  by  no  means  extravagant  on  be- 
half of  Charles.  Though  he  holds,  and  we 
think  with  reason,  that  Charles  has  com- 
monly had  less  than  justice  done  to  him,  ho 
by  no  means  sets  him  up  as  a  perfect  model. 
He  rates  both  his  abilities  and  his  character 
higher  than  is  commonly  done;  but  he  does 

*  Charles,  as  grandson  of  a  legitimate  daughter 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  clearly  had  a  better  hereditary 
right  than  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  descendant  of  a 
bastard  son. 


not  set  him  up  for  an  exalted  genius,  neither 
does  he  undertake  to  be  the  apologist  of  al^ 
his  actions.  He  is  satisfied  with  showino^ 
that  a  man  who  played  an  important  part  in 
an  important  time  was  neither  the  brute  nor 
the  fool  that  he  has  been  described  both  by 
partisan  chroniclers  and  by  modern  romance- 
writers.  Even  in  the  point  where  we  see 
most  reason  to  differ  from  Mr.  Kirk,  we  have 
little  to  object  to  as  far  as  regards  Charles 
himself.  In  estimating  the  causes  of  the  war 
between  Charles  and  the  Swiss,  Mr.  Kirk 
lays  the  whole  blame  upon  the  Confederates, 
and  represents  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  as 
something  like  an  injured  victim.  Allowing 
for  a  little  natural  exaggeration,  we  think 
Mr.  Kirk  is  fairly  successful  in  his  justifica. 
tion  of  Charles  ;  we  do  not  think  him  equall 
successful  in  his  inculpation  of  the  Confede 
ates. 

Charles  was  perhaps  unlucky  in  the  age  i 
which  he  lived  ;  he  was  certainly  unlucky  i 
the  predecessor  whom  he  succeeded,  and  i 
the  rival  aginst  whom  he  had  to  struggle 
It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Kirk  says,  that  he  was 
better  fitted  for  an  earlier  age  than  that  i 
which  he  lived  ;  it  is  certain  that  he  wi 
quite  unfit  either  to  succeed  Philip  the  Go 
or  to  contend  against  Lewis  the  Elevent 
One  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  th 
Charles  was  morally  a  better  man  than  h 
father.  He  had  greater  private  virtues,  an 
he  was  certainly  not  stained  with  great 
public  crimes.  Yet  Philip  passed  with  u 
usual  prosperity  and  reputation  through 
reign  of  unusual  length  ;  while  the  career 
Charles  was  short  and  stormy,  and  he  left 
evil  memory  behind  him.  Philip,  profliga 
as  a  man  and  unprincipled  as  a  ruler,  w; 
still  the  Good  Duke,  who  lived  beloved  and 
died  regretted  by  his  subjects.  Charles, 
chaste  and  temperate  in  his  private  life,  and 
with  a  nearer  approach  to  justice  and  goo*j 
faith  in  his  public  dealings  than  most  princdF 
of  his  time,  was  hated  even  by  his  own  sol- 
diers, and  died  unlamented  by  any  one.* 
As  in  many  other  men,  the  virtues  and  th 
vices  of  Charles  were  closely  linked  togethe; 

♦Charles,  to  say  the  least,  never  became  a  n: 
tional  hero  anywhere.  The  writers  of  the  sixteen 
century,  who  compiled  their  chronicles  within  h 
dominions,  and  inscribed  them  to  his  descendan 
Oudegherst,  Pontus  Heuterus,  his  copyist  Harae 
and  the  like,  speak  of  him  without  any  sort  of  ei 
thusiasm  ;  indeed,  they  are  full  of  those  view?  ol 
his  character  and  actions  which  Mr.  Kirk  strongi, 
and  often  truly,  denounces  as  popular  errors. 
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He  knew  no  mercy  cither  for  himself  or  for 
anybody  else.  Austere  in  his  personal  mor- 
als and  a  strict  avenger  of  vice  in  others,  he 
probably  made  himself  enemies  by  his  very 
virtues,  where  a  little  genial  profligacy  might 
have  made  him  friends.  His  home  govern- 
ment was  strictly  just ;  his  ear  was  open 
to  the  meanest  petitioner,  and  he  was  ready 
to  send  the  noblest  offender  to  the  scaffold. 
But  such  stern  justice  was  not  the  way  to 
make  himself  popular  in  those  days.  A  jus- 
tice which  knows  not  how  to  yield,  or  to  for- 
give, is  hardly  suited  for  fallible  man  in  any 
age,  and  in  that  age  Charles  sometimes  drew 
obloquy  upon  himself  by  acts  which  we  should 
now  look  on  as  crowning  him  with  honor. 
His  inexorable  justice  refused  to  listen  to  any 
entreaties  for  the  life  of  a  gallant  young  no- 
ble *  who  had  murdered  a  man  of  lower  de- 
gree. In  this  we  look  on  him  as  simply  dis- 
charging the  first  duty  of  a  sovereign  ;  in  his 
own  age  the  execution  seemed  to  men  of  all 
ranks  to  be  an  act  of  remorseless  cruelty.  In 
short,  Charles,  as  a  civil  ruler,  practised  none 
of  the  arts  by  which  much  worse  rulers  have 
often  made  themselves  beloved.  He  was 
chary  of  gifts,  of  praise,  of  common  courtesy. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  so  many  of  his  servants 
forsook  him  for  a  prince  who  at  least  knew 
how  to  appreciate  and  to  reward  their  ser- 
vices. And  what  Charles  was  as  a  ruler,  he 
was  even  more  conspicuously  as  a  captain. 
In  warfai'e  his  discipline  was  terrible  :  he  im- 
posed, indeed,  no  hardship  on  the  lowest  senti- 
nel which  he  did  not  equally  impose  upon 
himself;  but  the  commander  who  had  a  kind 
word  for  no  one,  and  a  heavy  punishment  for 
the  slightest  offence,  did  not  go  the  way  to 
win  the  attachment  of  his  troops.  His  cru- 
elty toward  Dinant  and  Liege  did  not  greatly 
exceed — in  some  respects  it  did  not  equal — 
the  ordinary  cruelty  of  the  age  ;  but  the  cold 
and  quasi-judicial  severity  with  which  he 
planned  the  work  of  destruction  is  almost 
more  repulsive  than  the  familiar  horrors  of 
the  storm  and  the  sack.  It  was  his  utter 
want  of  sympathy  with  mankind  which  made 
Charles  the  Bold  hated,  while  really  worse 
men  have  been  beloved.  The  ambition  of 
Philip  the  Good  was  quite  as  unprincipled  as 
*  See  the  story  of  the  "  Bastard  of  Hamaide  in 
Barante,"  Dues  de  Bourgogne,  x.  116;  Kirk,  i.  462. 
The  better-known  tale  told  by  Pontus  Heuterus 
(Rerum  Burgundiacarum  lib.  v.  cap.  5),  and  worked 
up  into  the  story  of  Rhynsault  and  Sapphira  in  the 
Spectator,  whether  true  or  false,  is  at  least  quite  in 
character.  i 


that  of  his  son  ;  but  it  was  more  moderate,  and 
kept  more  carefully  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility.  The  means  by  which  he  gained 
large  portions  of  his  dominions,  Holland 
and  Hainault  especially,  were  perhaps  more 
blameworthy  than  anything  in  the  career 
of  Charles  ;  and  in  particular  acts  of  cruelty 
and  in  violent  outbursts  of  temper  there  was 
little  to  choose  between  father  and  son.  But 
Philip's  ambition  was  satisfied  with  now  and 
then  seizing  a  province  or  two  which  came 
conveniently  within  his  grasp ;  he  did  not 
keep  the  world  constantly  in  commotion  ;  he 
had  no  longing  after  royal  or  imperial  crowns, 
and  indeed  refused  them  when  they  came  in 
his  way  ;  his  rule  was  on  the  whole  peaceful 
and  beneficent,  and  his  very  annexations, 
when  they  were  once  effected,  secured  large 
districts  from  the  horrors  of  border  warfare. 
But  Charles  was  always  planning  something, 
and  the  world  was  always  wondering  what 
he  might  be  planning.  He  attacked  and  an- 
nexed so  widely  that  it  was  no  wonder  if  even 
those  whom  he  had  no  mind  to  attack  deemed 
it  necessary  to  stand  ready  prepared  for  liim. 
His  loftiest  flights  of  ambition  were  far  from 
being  so  wild  and  reckless  as  they  are  com- 
monly represented  ;  his  dream  of  a  new  Bur- 
gundian  Kingdom  was  far  from  irrational  ; 
still  less  was  there  anything  monstrous  either 
in  a  great  French  prince  aspiring  to  a  para- 
mount influence  in  France,  or  in  a  great  Ger- 
man prince  aspiring  to  the  crown  of  the 
empire.  But  the  misfortune  of  Charles  was 
that  he  was  always  aspiring  after  something ; 
he  was  always  grasping  at  something  which 
he  had  no  tinstead  of  enjoying  what  he  had. 
Neither  his  own  subjects  nor  strangers  were 
allowed  a  moment's  peace :  wars  with  France, 
wars  with  Liege,  Gelders  annexed,  Elsass  pur- 
chased, NeuBs  besieged,  Lorraine  conquered, 
Provence  bargained  for,  were  enough  to  keep 
the  whole  world  in  commotion.  .The  ten  years 
of  Charles's  reign  are  as  rich  in  events  as  the 
forty-eight  years  of  his  father. 

Mr.  Kirk  is  fond  of  enlarging  on  Charles's 
good  fajth,  and,  for  a  prince  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  praise  is  not  wholly  undeserved. 
As  compared  with  the  contemporary  kings 
of  England  and  France,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy may  fairly  pass  for  a  man  of  his 
word.*  He  certainly  did  not  openly  trample 
on  oaths  and  obligations  like  Edward   the 

♦  "  Quod  nunquam  antea  fecerat,  rupta  fide," 
says  Heuter  (1.  v.  c.  12)  of  the  execution  of  the 
prisoners  at  Granson. 
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Fourth,  nor  did  he  carry  on  a  systematic  trade 
of  secret  intrigue  like  Lewis  the  Eleventh. 
We  wait  to  see  what  Mr.  Kirk  will  say  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  Constable  of  St.  Paul ;  but 
the  affair  of  Peronne,  to  which  Mr.  Kirk  fre- 
quently points  as  an  exception  to  Charles's 
general  straightforwardness,  strikes  us  as  be- 
ing made  rather  more  of  by  him  than  need 
be.  There  seems  at  least  to  have  been  no 
deliberate  treachery  on  Charles's  part,  though 
there  certainly  was,  in  words,  a  breach  of  the 
safe-conduct  which  he  had  given  to  Lewis. 
The  king  sought  an  interview  of  his  own  ac- 
cord ;  it  was  to  take  place  in  the  then  Bur- 
{  gundian  town  of  Peronne.  The  duke  gave 
the  king  a  safe-conduct,  notwithstanding  any- 
thing which  had  happened  or  might  happen. 
"While  Lewis  was  at  Peronne,  Charles  discov- 
ered, or  believed  that  he  had  discovered,  evi- 
dence that  the  king  was  plotting  with  the 
revolted  people  of  Liege.  Charles  then  kept 
him  as  a  prisoner  till  he  had  signed  an  un- 
favorable treaty,  and  obliged  him  to  accom- 
pany him  on  his  campaign  against  Liege, 
and  to  witness  and  take  a  part  in  the  utter 
overthrow  of  his  allies.  Here  is  undoubtedly 
a  breach  of  an  engagement:  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  bond,  he  should  have  taken 
Lewis  safe  back  into  his  own  dominions,  and 
have  declared  war  and  pursued  him  the  mo- 
ment he  had  crossed  the  frontier.  But,  set- 
ting aside  the  literal  breach  of  faitli,  to  deal 
with  Lewis  as  he  did,  to  humble  him  before 
all  the  world,  to  make  him  follow  where  he 
was  most  unwilling  to  go,  was  quite  in  char- 
acter with  the  stern  and  ostentatious  justice 
of  Charles.  As  a  mere  breach  of  faith,  it 
was  a  light  matter  compared  with  the  every- 
day career  of  Lewis  himself.  But  what 
shocked  the  feeling  of  the  time  was  for  a 
vassal  to  put  his  suzerain  lord  under  personal 
duress.  To  rebel  against  such  a  lord  and 
make  war  upon  him  was  an  ordinary  busi- 
ness ;  but  for  a  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  treat 
a  King  of  France  as  a  prisoner  was  a  breach 
of  all  feudal  reverence,  a  sacrilegious  inva- 
sion of  the  sanctity  of  royalty,  which  carried 
men's  minds  back  to  a  deed  of  treason  more 
than  five  hundred  years  old.*      We  cannot  | 

*  As  Comines    says  (lir.  ii.  c.  7),  "Le  Roy  se 
voyoit  loge  rasibus  d'une  grosse  tour,  ou  un  Comte  ! 
de  Vermandois  fit  mourir  un  sien  predecesseur  Roy  i 
de  France."     The  allusion  is  to  the  two  imprison-  i 
ments  of  Charles  the  Simple  at  Peronne  (928-9)  by  | 
Count  Herbert  of  Vermandois.     See  Richer,  lib.  i. 
c.  4G,  54  ;  Frodoard  in  anno  ;  Palgrave,  Normandy 
and  England;  ii.  93. 


look  upon  this  business  at  Peronne  as  beinw 
morally  of  so  deep  a  die  as  the  long  course 
of  insincerity  pursued  by  Charles  with  re- 
gard to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.     It  is 
clear  that  Charles  was  possessed  with  a  strong 
and  not  very  intelligible  dread  of  a  sou-in- 
law  in  any  shape.     Like  many  other  princes, 
he  shrank    from   the  notion  of  a  successor, 
especially  when  that  successor  would  not  be 
one  of  his  own  blood,  but  the  husband  of 
his  daughter ;    one  who   most   likely  would 
seek  in  her  marriage  and  his  affinity  nothing 
but   stepping-stones    to   the   ducal   or  royal 
crown  of  Burgundy.      So  far  one  can  enter 
into  the  feeling  ;    but  it  is  clear  that  Charlee 
first  carried  it  to  a  morbid  extent,  and  then 
made  use  of  it  for  a  disingenuous  political 
purpose.      He  held  out  hopes  of  his  daugh- 
ter's hand  to  every  prince  whom  he  wished 
for  the  moment   to  attach   to  his  interests, 
without  the  least  serious  intention  of   be- 
stowing her  upon  any  of  them.      Mary  was 
used  as  the  bait  for  Charles  of  Guienne,  for 
Nicholas  of  Calabria,  for  Maximilian  of  Aus- 
tria.     Now  this,  though  it  might  serve  ar 
immediate  end,  was  a  base  and  selfish  policy, 
which  could  not  fail  to  leave,  as  in  the  end- 
it  did  leave,  both  his  daughter  and  his  do- 
minions without  any  lawful  or  recognized 
protector.     The  feelings  alike  of  a  father  and 
a  sovereign  should  have  made  Charles  0V( 
come  his  repugnance  to  an  acknowledged  suj 
cessor,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  leaving 
young  girl  to  grapple  unprotected  with  i 
turbulent  people  of  Flanders,  and  with  su 
a  neighbor  as  Lewis  the  Eleventh.     It  is  hen 
we  think,  rather  than  in  his  formal  breach 
faith  at  Peronne,  that  we  should  look  for  tb 
most  marked  exception  to  that  general  char- 
acter for  good  faith  and  sincerity  which  is 
asserted  for  Charles  by  his  biographer.     It  h 
certain  that  he  piqued  himself  upon  such  a 
character,  and  that  his  conduct  was  on  the 
whole  not  inconsistent  with  it.      The  worst 
deeds  of  his  later  career,  his  treatment  of  the 
Princes  of  Lorraine  and   Wiirtemberg,  hi^ 
unprovoked  attack  on  Neuss,  his  crueltic; 
after  the  loss  of  Elsass,  were  deeds  of  open 
violence  rather  than  of  bad  faith.     Through 
the  whole  of  his  dealings  with  Austria  and 
Switzerland  there  runs  a  vein  of  consciuu 
sincerity,  a  feeling  that  his  own  straightfor- 
wardness was  not  met  with  equal  straigiitfor*' 
wardness  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal. 
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Where,  then,  Charles  failed  was  that  he  had 
neither  the  moral  nor  the  intellectual  quali- 
ties which  alone  could  have  enabled  him  to 
carry  out  the  great  schemes  which  he  was 
ever  planning.  Success  has  often  been  the 
lot  of  brave,  frank,  and  open-hearted  princes, 
who  have  carried  everything  before  them,  and 
who  have  won  hearts  as  well  as  cities  by  storm . 
Sometimes,  again,  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a 
cold,  crafty,  secret  plotter,  like  Charles's  own 
rival  and  opposite.  The  gallant,  genial  Rene 
of  Lorraine  won  the  affection  of  subjects  and 
allies,  and  recovered  the  dominions  which 
Charles  had  stolen  from  him.  Lewis  from  his 
den  at  Plessis,  established  his  power  over  all 
France,  extended  the  bounds  of  France  by 
two  great  provinces,  and  permanently  at- 
•  tached  the  stout  pikes  and  halberts  of  Swit- 
zerland to  his  interest.  But  Charles  the 
I  Bold,  always  planning  schemes  which  needed 
I  the  genius  and  opportunities  of  Charles  the 
I  Great,  was  doomed  to  failure  in  the  nature 
of  things.  A  prince,  just,  perhaps,  and  truth- 
ful, but  harsh  and  pitiless,  who  never  made 
a  friend  public  or  private,  whose  very  virtues 
I  were  more  repulsive  than  other  men's  vices, 
'who  displayed  no  single  sign  of  deep  or  en- 
larged policy,  but  whose  whole  career  was 
one  simple  embodiment  of  military  force  in  its 
least  amiable  form, — such  a  prince  was  not  the 
m^n  to  found  an  empire ;  he  was  the  very 
man  to  lose  the  dominions  which  he  had  him- 
self inherited  and  conquered. 

Of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  history  of 
Charles  the  Bold, — his  career  in  France  and 
his  career  in  Germany, — the  former  is  by  far 
the  better  known.  It  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  recorded  by  one  of  the  few  med- 
iaeval writers-»-if  Philip  of  Comines  is  to 
count  as  a  mediaeval  writer — who  are  familiar 
to  many  who  are  not  specially  given  to  med- 
iaeval studies.  It  is  a  plain,  straightforward 
tale,  about  which  there  is  little  difficulty  or 
controversy,  and  it  is  so  constantly  connected 
with  the  history  of  our  own  country  as  to  have 
special  attractions  for  the  English  student. 
The  German  career  of  Charles  is  very  differ- 
ently situated.  One  or  two  facts  in  it,  at  least 
the  names  of  one  or  two  great  battles,  are  fa- 
miliar to  the  whole  world  ;  every  one  can 
point  the  moral  how  the  rash  and  proud  duke 
was  overthrown  by  the  despised  Switzer  at 
Granson,  at  Morat,andat  Nancy.  But  the  real 
character  and  causes  of  the  war  are,  for  the 


most  part,  completely  unknown  or  utterly 
misrepresented.  In  fact  no  part  of  history  is 
more  thoroughly  perplexing  than  this  :  the 
original  sources  are  endless  :  the  inferences 
made  from  them  by  later  writers  are  utterly 
contradictory ;  and  neither  the  original  sources 
nor  their  modern  commentators  are  at  all  fa- 
miliar to  English  students  in  general.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  little  Englishmen  in  general 
know  of  the  history  of  these  events  by  the 
impression,  which  we  believe  is  a  prevalent 
one,  that  Mr.  Kirk  has  put  forth  a  new  view 
about  the  war  between  Charles  and  the 
Swiss.  His  view  has,  as  far  as  we  know, 
never  before  been  set  forth  in  an  English 
dress ;  but  on  the  Continent,  especially  in 
Switzerland  itself,  it  is  far  from  new.  It  has 
long  ago  been  set  forth  with  great  earnest- 
ness, and  disputed  against  with  equal  ear- 
nestness. And  this  fact,  we  cannot  help  say- 
ing, has  not  been  announced  with  sufB^ient 
plainness  by  Mr.  Kirk.  We  do  not  mean 
that  he  does  not  refer  to  the  writers  of  Avhom 
we  speak.  We  arc  not  aware  that  he  has 
concealed  a  single  name  that  he  ought  to  have 
mentioned ;  to  some,  indeed,  his  references  arc 
very  constant  throughout ;  but  it  is  hardly 
enough,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  merely  to  refer 
to  writers  of  whom  most  English  readers  never 
before  heard.  It  is  always  a  gain  to  intro- 
duce any  writer  to  whom  you  have  largely  to 
refer  with  some  account  of  his  age,  subject, 
and  merits:  But  it  becomes  a  duty  to  do  so 
when  such  a  writer  largely  forestalls  the  mat- 
ter which  you  are  yourself  about  to  give  to  the 
world. 

We  think,  then,  that  we  shall  be  doing  our 
readers  more  service  if  we  pass  lightly  over 
the  earlier  and  better  known  years  of  Charles's 
history,  and  give  as  much  space  as  we  can  to 
the  perplexing  story  of  his  relations  to  Swit- 
zerland, Austria,  and  the  empire. 

Charles  succeeded  to  the  ducal  crown  in 
1467  ;  but  his  practical  reign  may  be  dated 
from  a  point  at  least  two  years  earlier,  when 
the  old  age  and  sickness  of  Philip  threw  the 
chief  management  of  affiiirs  into  his  hands. 
What  we  have  called  his  French  career  lasts 
from  this  point  till  1472.  During  this  period, 
with  the  single  exception  of  his  wars  with 
Liege,  his  field  of  action  lies  almost  w^holly 
within  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  though 
Liege  lay  within  the  empire,  it  had  at  this 
time  a  closer  practical  connection  with  France 
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than  with  Germany.  Charles's  French  do- 
minions consisted  mainly  of  the  Duchy  of 
Burgundy  and  the  counties  of  Artois  and 
Flanders,  the  last  being  strictly  a  French  fief, 
though  circumstances  have  always  tended  to 
unite  that  province  together  with  some  of  its 
neighbors  into  a  system  of  their  own,  distinct 
alike  from  France  and  from  Germany.  There 
was  also  that  fluctuating  territory  in  Picardy, 
the  towns  on  the  Somme,  so  often  pledged, 
recovered,  ceded,  and  conquered  within  the 
epace  of  so  few  years.  These  possessions  alone 
made  him  the  most  powerful  of  French  princes, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fiefs  beyond  the  king- 
dom, which  helped  to  make  him  wellnigh 
the  most  powerful  of  European  princes.  As 
a  French  prince,  we  find  him  the  leader  of  a 
coalition  of  French  princes  against  their  com- 
mon suzerain.  The  object  of  Lewis  was  to 
make  France  a  compact  monarchy  ;  the  object 
of  Charles  and  his  fellows  was  to  keep  France 
as  nearly  as  might  be  in  the  same  state  as  Ger- 
many. But  when  the  other  French  princes 
had  been  gradually  conquered,  won  over,  or 
got  rid  of  in  some  way  or  other  by  the  crafty 
policy  of  Lewis,  Charles  remained  no  longer 
the  chief  of  a  coalition  of  French  princes,  but 
the  personal  rival,  the  deadly  enemy,  of  the 
French  king.     As  Mr.  Kirk  truly  says  : — 

' '  The  career  of  Charles  the  Bold  natu- 
rally divides  itself  into  two  periods.  During 
the  first  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  attempts 
to  undermine  the  French  monarchy.  The 
second  period  was  occupied  with  efiorts  to  es- 
tablish a  power  which  should  rise  beside  and 
overtop  that  monarchy." — ii.  142. 

The  object  of  Charles  now  was,  not  to 
weaken  the  French  monarchy  in  the  charac- 
ter of  one  of  its  vassals,  but  to  throw  it  into 
the  shade,  to  dismember,  perhaps  to  conquer, 
it,  in  the  character  of  a  foreign  sovereign. 
For  this  end  probably,  more  than  for  any 
other,  he  sought  to  be  King  of  the  Romans, 
King  of  Burgundy,  King  of  England.  For 
this  end  he  strove  to  gather  together  province 
after  province,  so  as  to  form  his  scattered  ter- 
ritories into  a  kingdom  greater  than  that 
of  France.  As  he  had  found  that  the  French 
monarchy  was  too  strong  for  him  in  his 
character  of  a  French  vassal,  he  would  no 
longer  be  a  Frenchman  at  all.  He  felt  no 
longer  as  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Valois  ;  he 
fell  back  on  his  ancestors  by  the  mother's 
side,  and  spoke  of  himself  sometimes  as  Por- 
tuguese, sometimes  as  English.     To  curb  and 
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weaken  the  now  hostile  and  foreign  realm 
would  form  a  state  which  should  complet 
hem  it  in  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Me 
terranean.  That  is  to  say,  he  would  rev 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lorraine  *  as  it  st 
at  the  first  great  division  of  the  empire 
Charles  the  Great.  And  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  for  the  permanent  inter^ 
of  Europe  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  attem 
It  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  politl 
blessings  if  a  Duke  or  King  of  Burgundy 
Lorraine  could  suddenly  appear  now.  A 
strong  independent  power  interposed  bet woer 
France  and  Germany  f  would  release  th( 
world  from  many  diflBculties,  and  would  in- 
sure the  world  against  many  dangers.  J 
would,  in  fact,  accomplish,  in  a  much  more 
thorough-going  way,  the  objects  which  mod- 
ern statesmen  have  tried  to  accomplish  by 
guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  Swit- 
zerland, and  Savoy.  How  vain  such  guaran- 
tees are  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years 
has  taught  us.  But  the  kingdom  which 
Charles  dreamed  of,  had  it  been  held  together 
long  enough  to  acquire  any  consistency,  would 
have  needed  no  guarantee,  but  would  have 
stood  by  its  own  strength.  Such  a  sta 
would,  indeed,  have  had  two  great  points 
weakness, — its  enormous  extent  of  frontier 
and  the  heterogeneous  character  of  its  popu- 
lation. But  German  and  Italian  neighbors 
would  hardly  have  been  more  dangerous  |H 
Burgundy  than  they  have  been  to  Franfl^ 
and  such  a  Burgundy  would  have  been  far 
better  able  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  France 
than  Germany  and  Italy  have  been.  The 
inhabitants  would  certainly  have  been  made  up 
of  very  discordant  elements,  but  they  would 
have  been  less  discordant  than  the  elements 
to  be  found  in  the  modern  "  empire  ' '  of  Aus- 
tria, and  they  would  have  had  a  common  inter- 

*  Charles,  of  course,  aimed  at  restoring  a  king- 
dom of  Burgundy,  not  of  Lorraine  ;  but  the  < 
of  the  dominions  which  he  either  actually  po.-- 
or  is  believed  to  have  aimed  at,  would  answer  very 
nearly  to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  while  it 
would  far  surpass  the  extent  of  any  of  the  successiw 
kingdoms  of  Burgundy,  of  none  of  which  did  the 
Netherlands  form  any  part.  In  fact,  the  County  of 
Burgundy  is  the  only  ground  common  to  Charles's 
actual  dominions  and  to  the  later  Burgundian  king- 
dom. His  dominions  in  Picardy  and  Elsass  lay  be- 
yond the  limits  of  either  Burgizndy  or  Lorraine  iu 
any  sense. 

f  "  Ut  inter  Germanos  Francosque  medius  impe- 
rans,  utrisque  terrorem  incuteret."  Heuter.  1.  v.  c. 
11. 

%  On  this  point  see  "  Johannes  von  Mullei*,"  b.  ir. 
c.  8,  note  469. 
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est  in  a  way  that  the  subjects  of  Austria  have 
not.  Perhaps,  indeed ,  a  common  interest  and 
a  common  government  might,  in  course  of 
time,  have  fused  them  together  as  closely  as  the 
equally  discordant  elements  in  modern  Swit- 
zerland have  been  fused  together.  Anyhow, 
the  great  dream  of  Charles,  the  formation  of 
a  barrier  power  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, is  one  which,  if  it  only  could  be  carried 
out,  would  be  most  desirable  for  Europe  to 
have  carried  out.  Statesmen  of  a  much 
later  age  than  Charles  the  Bold  have  dreamed 
of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  as  the  needful 
counterpoise  to  the  power  of  France.  But 
though  the  creation  of  such  a  state  would  be 
highly  desirable  now,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  was  desirable  then,  still  less  that  any 
prince  or  people  of  those  days  could  be  ex- 
( peeted  to  see  that  it  was  desirable.  With 
the  map  of  Europe  now  before  us,  it  seems 
madness  in  Switzerland,  or  in  any  other  small 
and  independent  state,  to  league  itself  with 
France  and  Austria  to  destroy  a  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, That  is  to  say,  it  is  very  easy  to  be 
^a  Prometheus  after  the  fact.  But  neither 
princes  nor  republics  can  be  expected  to  look 
on  so  many  centuries  before  them.  Austria 
was  in  those  days  the  least  threatening  of  all 
powers.  Its  sovereigns  were  small  German 
dukes,  who  had  much  ado  to  keep  their  own 
small  dominions  together.  In  fact,  the  Duke 
of  Austria  with  whom  we  have  to  do  was  only 
a  titular  Duke  of  Austria ;  his  capital  was 
not  Vienna  but  Innspruck ;  his  dominions 
consisted  of  the  County  of  Tyrol  and  the  Swa- 
bian  and  Alsatian  lordships  of  his  house. 
And  it  would  have  been  only  by  a  miracu- 
lous foresight  of  which  history  gives  few  ex- 
amples that  a  citizen  of  Switzerland  or  of 
any  other  country  could  have  perceived  that 
France  was  a  power  really  more  dangerous 
to  the  liberties  of  Europe  than  Burgundy  was. 
Lewis  seemed  to  have  quite  enough  to  do  to 
maintain  his  power  in  his  own  kingdom, 
while  Charles  seemed  to  ride  through  the 
whole  world,  going  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  we 
must  try  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  position 
of  the  times,  and  not  to  judge  of  everything 
according  to  the  notions  of  our  own  age. 
The  warning  is  important,  because  by  some 
writers,  *  though  not  very  conspicuously  by 

*  As,  for  instance,  in  the  additional  notes  signed 
D.  L.  H.  in  the  French  translation  of  "  Mailer's  His- 
tory of  Switzerland." 


Mr.  Kirk,  it  is  made  part  of  the  case  against 
the  Confederates,  that  they  helped  to  destroy 
a  power  which  was  really  useful  to  them  as 
a  check  upon  France.  This,  as  we  have  said, 
is  perfectly  true  in  a  modern  European  point 
of  view;  but  the  Swiss  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury could  not  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  And  valuable  as  a  kingdom 
of  Burgundy  would  have  been  in  a  Euro- 
pean point  of  view,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  it  would  have  been  equally  valuable  in  a 
Swiss  point  of  view.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  its  existence  could  have  been  consist- 
ent with  the  retention  of  Swiss  independence 
in  any  shape. 

We  have  thus  reached  the  great  point  of 
controversy, — the  origin  of  the  famous  war 
between  Charles  the  Bold  and  the  Swiss. 
As  we  before  said,  the  popular  conception  of 
this  war  is  simply  that  Charles,  a  powerful 
and  encroaching  prince,  was  overthrown  in 
three  great  battles  by  the  petty  common- 
wealths which  he  had  expected  easily  to  at- 
tach to  his  dominion.  As  the  scenes  of  two 
of  these  battles  lie  within  the  modern  boun- 
daries of  Switzerland,  people  fancy  that  the 
warfare  of  the  Swiss  was  purely  defensive ; 
that  they  were  fighting  on  their  own  soil 
against  a  foreign  invader.  In  short,  Granson 
and  Morat  arc  placed  side  by  side  with  Mor- 
garten  and  Sempach.  Such  a  view  as  this 
implies  complete  ignorance  of  the  history ; 
it  implies  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
Swiss  who  made  war  upon  Charles,  and  not 
Charles  who  made  war  upon  the  Swiss  ;  it  im- 
plies ignorance  of  the  fact  that  Charles's  army 
never  set  foot  on  proper  Swiss  territory  at  all, 
that  Granson  and  Morat  were,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  no  part  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Confederation.  To  those  who  go  a  little 
further  into  the  matter  the  war  appears, 
though  not  immediately  defensive,  to  have 
been  in  every  way  justifiable  in  right  and  in 
policy ;  it  is  held  to  have  been  provoked, 
though  not  by  actual  invasion  on  the  part  of 
Charles,  yet  by  various  wrongs  and  insults  at 
the  hands  of  his  officers,  and  by  the  cruellest 
oppression  inflicted  on  a  neighboring  and  al- 
lied people.  In  this  view,  the  Swiss,  in  be- 
ginning the  war,  simply  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  attacked  a  power  which  was  on 
the  very  point  of  attacking  them.  The  agency 
of  the  King  of  France  is  too  plain  to  be  alto- 
gether kept  out  of  sight ;  but  his  interference 
would  be  held  to  be  confined  to  merely  fo- 
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meriting  a  quarrel  which  had  already  arisen, 
and  aiding — after  his  peculiar  fashion — the 
Confederates  in  a  struggle  in  which  he  had 
the  deepest  possible  interest,  but  which  would 
have  taken  place  equally  had  he  not  existed. 
Something  like  this,  we  imagine,  would  be 
the  notion  of  most  of  those  who,  without  hav-. 
ing  examined  very  minutely  into  details,  have 
Yet  a  knowledge  of  the  history  somewhat  deeper 
than  mere  popular  talk.  Those  who  are  used 
\iO  look  at  the  matter  in  this  light  will  cer- 
tainly be  somewhat  amazed  at  the  way  in 
which  the  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Kirk.  It  is 
rather  unlucky  that  Mr.  Kirk  breaks  oflf  his 
narrative  at  a  critical  point ;  namely,  at  the 
Swiss  declaration  of  war  in  October,  1474. 
One  might  have  thought  that,  after  having 
brought  the  career  of  his  hero  so  near  to  its 
end,  it  would  have  been  better  to  delay  the 
publication  of  any  part  of  the  work  till  the 
completion  of  the  third  volume  would  have 
allowed  of  the  publication  of  the  whole. 
However,  as  it  is,  we  have  before  us  Mr. 
Kirk's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  war  ;  but 
for  his  account  of  the  war  itself  we  have  to 
wait  awhile.  In  his  view, — a  view  not  really 
new,  though  doubtless  new  to  most  of  his 
readers, — Charles  was  wholly  in  the  right, 
and  the  Confederates  wholly  in  the  wrong. 
Charles  had  no  hostile  intentions  toward  the 
Confederates,  but  was  full  of  the  most  friendly 
dispositions  toward  them.  The  mass  of  the 
Swiss  people  had  as  little  wish  to  quarrel 
with  Charles  as  Charles  had  to  quarrel  with 
them.  The  alleged  grounds  of  complaint 
were  either  matters  with  which  the  Swiss 
had  no  concern,  or  else  mere  trifles  which  the 
duke  would  have  at  once  redressed  on  a  frank 
understanding.  The  war  was  wholly  the  de- 
vice of  Lewis  of  France,  who  thought  it  would 
be  more  convenient  to  overthrow  his  great 
adversary  by  the  arms  of  the  Swiss  than  by 
his  own.  He  bribed  and  cajoled  certain  citi- 
zens of  Bern,  Nicholas  von  Diessbach  at  their 
head  ;  they  gradually  won  over,  by  the  same 
arguments,  first  their  own  city  and  then  the 
rest  of  the  League.  The  Swiss  were  thus 
gradually  led  into  a  disgraceful  treaty  which 
made  them  the  pensioners  of  France  ;  into  an 
unnatural  alliance  with  their  old  enemy  of 
Austria  ;  into  complicity  in  the  infliction  of  a 
deadly  wrong  on  the  Duke  of  Brugundy  in 
the  seizure  and  execution  of  his  governor,  Pe- 
ter von  Hagenbach,  and  lastly  into  an  open 
declaration  of  war  against  an  old  neighbor 


and  ally  who  had  never  done  or  intended 
them  any  wrong.  The  war  against  Charles 
was  so  far  from  being  defensive  that  it  was 
utterly  unprovoked ;  it  was  not  even  a  war 
of  policy  ;  it  was  a  war  in  which  the  Swiss 
appeared  merely  as  the  "  hired  bravos  "  of  a 
power  which  had  corrupted  them.  The  vic- 
tories of  Granson,  Morat,  and  Nancy  may  be 
glorious  as  mere  displays  of  valor,  but  they 
were  unrighteous  triumphs  won  in  a  cause 
in  which  the  victors  had  no  interest ;  instead 
of  being  classed  with  Sempach  and  Morgarten, 
they  ought  rightly  to  be  classed  with  the 
.  displays  of  Swiss  mercenary  valor  ;  in  later 
times,  when  the  Confederates  were  simply 
serving  as  hirelings  in  the  armies  of  foreign 
princes. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  fair  exposition  of 
the  view  which  Mr.  Kirk  now  brings,  as  far  as 
we  know,  for  the  first  time  before  English  and 
American  readers.  But  it  is  a  \ieyf  which ,  as 
we  have  before  said,  is  far  from  beins:  unknown 
in  Switzerland  itself.  It  was  first  propounded 
by  the  late  Baron  Frederick  de  Gingins-la- 
Sarraz,  a  Vaudois  scholar  who  had  specially 
devoted  himself  to  the  antiquities  of  Bur- 
gundy, in  all  the  many  senses  of  that  wander- 
ing name.  His  papers  on  the  subject  will 
be  found  reprinted  as  an  Appendix  to  the 
sixth  and  seventh  volumes  of  M.  Monnari 
French  translation — not  a  very  accurate  tra 
lation,  by  the  way — of  Johannes  von  Muller*& 
great  history  of  the  Swiss  Confederation 
view  setting  forth  some  of  the  same  poin 
though  widely  difiering  on  others,  is  mai| 
tained  by  John  Caspar  Zellweger,  of  Trog 
in  Appenzell,  in  a  most  elaborate  essay,*  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  collection  of  unpublished 
documents,  printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
"  Archivfiir  Schweizerische  Geschichte  "  (Zu- 
rich, 1847).  It  is  not  for  us  to  guess  how 
many  of  Mr.  Kirk's  readers,  British  or  Amg^ 
ican,  are  likely  to  have  read  Zellweger,  or  tM 
Gingins,  or  even  Johannes  von  Miiller  him- 
self. For  our  own  part,  we  are  bound  to 
confess  that,  though  we  have  read  all  three, 
and  somewhat  besides,  yet  there  is  a  great 
deal  beyond  which  we  have  not  read.  Swiss 
historical  works,  both  original  authorities 
and  modern  writers,  are  not  very  common  in 
England ,  and  cannot  always  be  got  at  a  mi 
ment's  notice.  And  the  best  authorities 
this  period  consist  of  documents,  documen 

*  "  Versueh  die  wahren  Grunde  des  burgundischi 
Krieges  aus  den  Quellen  darzustellen  und  die 
ber  verbreiteten  irrigen  Ansichten  zu  berichtigen. 
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too,  as  must  always  happen  in  a  coDfederation 
of  email  states,  scattered  about  in  all  manner 
of  local  archives.      Each  fresh  writer  brings 
forth  some  paper  which  nobody  had  seen  before,  I 
and  by  its  help,  he  crows  over  the  mistakes  ; 
of  those  who  were  unlucky  enough  to  write 
without  having  seen  it.     Zellweger  has  done  \ 
a  real  service  by  printing  his  documents  at  ] 
full  length,  while  other  writers  merely  give  j 
references  which  are  little  better  than  a  mock-  I 
ery,  or  extracts  which  make  us  wish  to  see 
the  context.     Of  the  chroniclers  of  the  time  ] 
and  of  a  few  generations  later, — these  last  be-  ! 
ing  not  without  value  as  showing  the  tradi- 
tional view  of  things, — we  have  been  able  to  : 
refer  to  a  few,  but  to  far  fewer  than  we  can  j 
wish,  to  far  fewer  than  have  been  studied  by  [ 
Mr.  Kirk.     Etterlin,  Edilbach,  the  two  Scbil-  j 
ings,  Knebel,  Valerius  Anshelm,  are  writers  j 
m  which  we  can  lay  our  hands  in  few  Eng-  j 
ish   libraries.      The   great   work    of   Giles 
Cschudi   stops  just   too  soon  ;  Stumpff  and 
jtettler  arc  too  late  to  be  more  than  witnesses 
0  tradition  ;  the  only  contemporary  writers 
rhom  we  happen  to  have  at  hand  are  the 
nonymous  continuator  of  Konigshoven*  and 
he  Chronicle  of  Diebold  Schilling,  of  Luzem.f 
V^e  are  therefore  drivefi  to  rely  in  a  great  de- 
ree  on  the  modern  writers  whom  we  have 
i'poken  of,  and  on  the  documents  which  they  | 
ite.    No  reader   probably  would  wish  us, 
ven  if  we  had  the  space,  to  go  minutely 
'  irough  every  disputed  point  of  detail.     We 
ill  confine   ourselves   to  setting  forth   the 
vaneral  conclusions  to  which  we  have  come, 
nd  to   pointing   out   a  few  considerations  \ 
hich  seemed  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Kirk's  no- 
ce. 

First  of  all,  it  is  as  well  to  point  out  the 
ctcnt  and  position  of  Switzerland  at  that 
me.  Here,  as  everywhere,  we  must  eman- 
pate  ourselves  from  bondage  to  the  modern 
ap.  We  are  accustomed  to  conceive  Swit- 
rlandas  including  Geneva,  Basel,  and  Chur 
its  different  corners,  and  as  being  a  per- 
3tly  independent  power,  quite  distinct  from 
3rmany.  We  are  also  accustomed  to  point  I 
Switzerland  as  the  most  remarkable  example  j 

*  Die  Alteste  Teutache  so  wol  allgemeine  als  in-  j 
iderheit  Elsassische  und  Strassburgische  Chronicke  j 
;  Jacob  von  Konigshoven,  Priesten  in  Strassburg.  j 
assburg,  1608.  I 

I  Diebold  Schillings  des  Lucernera  Schweizer-  ; 
ronik.,  Luzern,  1862.  This  Chronicle,  which  Mr.  j 
rk  seems  not  to  have  seen,  must  be  distinguished  | 
m  that  by  Diebold  Schilling  of  Bern,  which  he  ! 
en  quotes.  I 


of  a  country  where  diversity  of  blood,  lan- 
guage, and  religion  does  not  hinder  the  ex- 
istence of  a  common  feeling  of  nationality. 
We  are  also  accustomed  to  look  upon  Swit- 
zerland as  a  power  conservative,  but  not  ag- 
gressive, and  on  the  Swiss  as  a  people  who 
are  as  ready  as  of  old  to  defend  themselves 
if  attacked,  but  who  have  neither  the  will 
nor  the  means  to  annex  any  of  the  territory 
of  their  neighbors.  Such  is  the  Switzerland 
of  our  own  time  ;  but  such  was  not  the  Swit- 
zerland with  which  Charles  the  Bold  had  to 
deal.  Indeed,  in  those  days  the  name  of 
Switzerland,  as  a  distinct  nation  or  people, 
was  hardly  known .  The  names ' '  Switenses, ' ' 
"  Switzois,"  "  Suisses,"  were  indeed  begin- 
ning to  extend  themselves  from  a  single  canton 
to  the  whole  Confederation  ;  but  the  formal 
style  of  that  Confederation  was  still  the 
"  Great  (or  Old)  League  of  Upper  Ger- 
many " — perhaps  rather  of  "  Upper  Swa- 
bia."*  That  League  was  much  smaller  than 
at  present,  and  it  was  purely  German.  It 
consisted  of  eight  German  districts  and  cities, 
united,  like  many  other  groups  of  German 
cities,  by  a  lax  federal  tie,  which  tie,  while 
other  similar  unions  have  died  away,  has 
gradually  developed  into  a  perfect  federal 
government,  and  has  extended  itself  over 
a  considerable  non-German  territory.  The 
League  then  consisted  of  eight  cantons  only, 
— Ziirich,  Bern,  Luzern,  Uri,Schwyz,  Unter- 
walden,  Zug,'and  Glarus.  All  these  States 
were  practically  independent  republics ;  in 
theory  they  were  immediate  subjects  of  the 
emperor,  holding  certain  large  franchises  by 
ancient  grant  or  prescription.  Moreover,  the 
League  was  looked  on  as  an  eminently  ad- 
vancing, not  to  say  aggressive,  power  ;  it  was 
always  extending  its  borders,  always  acquir- 
ing new  allies  and  subjects  in  various  rela- 
tions to  the  older  cantons.  Bern,  above  all, 
was  always  conquering,  purchasing,  admit- 
ting to  citizenship,  in  a  way  which  affords  a 
close  parallel  to  old  Rome.  The  League  was 
feared,  hated,  or  admired  by  its  neighbors 
according  to  circumstances ;  but  it  was  a 
power  which  all  its  neighbors  were  glad  to 
have  as  a  friend  rather  than  as  an  enemy. 

*  Liga  vetus  Alemanniae  altae  (Treaty  with  Charles 
VII.,  ap.  Zellweger,  75).  Domini  de  Liga  Alaman- 
iae  (ib.  130).  Domini  de  Liga  magna  AlamaniaB 
superioris  (i.  132).  "AUemannia"  might  either 
mean  Germany  in  general  or  Swabia  in  particular  ; 
in  either  case,  "  Upper  Allemannia"  is  opposed  to 
the  "  Lower  Union  "  of  the  cities  on  the  Khine. 
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But  as  yet,  with  all  its  advances,  the  League 
itself  had  not  set  foot  on  "  Welsh  "-r-that 
is,  Romance-speaking — ground.  Neufchatel, 
Geneva,  Vaud,  even  Freiburg,  vv^ere  not  yet 
members  or  even  allies  of  the  Confederation, 
though  some  of  them  stood  in  close  relation 
to  the  particular  Canton  of  Bern.  All  these 
are  points  which  must  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind,  lest  the  history  be  misconceived  through 
being  looked  at  through  too  modern  a  me- 
dium. Above  all,  the  strictly  German  char- 
acter of  the  League,  and  its  close  relation  to 
the  empire,  must  never  be  allowed  to  pass 
out  of  mind.  Mr.  Kirk  seems  hardly  to 
realize  how  thoroughly  German  in  feeling  as 
well  as  in  speech  the  Swiss  cantons  still  were. 
The  German  national  spirit  breathes  strongly 
in  the  Swiss  Chronicles  ;  the  war  is  a  nation- 
al war  between  "Teutsch  "  and  "Welsch  ;  " 
the  Confederate  troops  are  constantly  joined 
with  those  of  Austria  and  the  Free  Cities, 
under  the  common  name  of  Germans,  in  a 
way  which  would  hardly  be  done  by  any 
Swiss  writer  now.  As  to  their  relations  to 
the  empire,  we  have  the  manifest  fact  that 
the  imperial  summons  is  put  prominently  for- 
ward in  the  Swiss  declaration  of  war  against 
Burgundy.  The  Confederates  make  war  upon 
Duke  Charles  at  the  bidding  of  their  gracious 
lord,  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans.  Mr.  Kirk 
rather  sneers  at  this,  and  asks  whether  the 
Swiss  were  on  all  other  occasions  equally  obe- 
dient to  the  orders  of  the  chief  of  the  empire. 
Now  we  certainly  do  not  believe  that  mere 
loyalty  to  any  emperor,  least  of  all  to  such  an 
emperor  as  Frederick  the  Third,  would  have 
led  the  Swiss  into  a  war  to  which  they  were 
not  prompted  by  nearer  interests.  But  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  the  prominence  given  to 
the  imperial  summons  was  mere  pretence. 
The  Swiss,  like  the  other  members  of  the  em- 
pire, had  little  scruple  in  acting  against  the 
emperor  when  it  was  convenient  to  do  so  ; 
still  it  was  a  great  point  to  have  the  imperial 
name  on  their  side  whenever  they  could  ;  it 
gave  a  formal  legitimacy  to  their  doings,  and 
doubtless  really  satisfied  the  consciences  of 
many  who  might  otherwise  have  hesitated  as 
to  the  right  course.  And  in  truth  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Swiss  to  the  empire  had  commonly 
been  very  friendly.  Certain  emperors  and 
kings  of  the  Austrian  house,  Frederick  him- 
self among  them,  had  indeed  been  guilty  of 
wrongs  against  the  Confederacy,  but  in  pur- 
suit not  of  imperial  but  of  Austrian  interest. 


But  with  emperors  of  other  lines  the  Leagu 
had  commonly  stood  well ;  the  war  of  Charle 
the  Fourth  against  Zurich  is  the  only  iui 
portant  exception.  The  great  Fredericks, 
Henry  the  Seventh,  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  an 
Sigismund,  had  always  been  on  the  very  bee 
terms  both  with  the  old  Forest  Cantons  an 
with  the  more  extended  League.  There  ca: 
be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  Caesar  sti] 
commanded  a  deep  reverence  throughout  th 
cantons,  which  died  away  only  as  the  impe 
rial  title  sank  into  merely  one  of  the  ele 
ments  of  greatnesc  in  the  dangerous  house  o 
Austria.  It  is  evident  that,  in  the  war  witl 
Charles,  the  Swiss,  though  certainly  neve 
forgetting  their  own  interests,  sincerely  fel 
that  they  were  fighting  for  German  natior 
ality  and  for  the  majesty  of  that  empire  witl 
which  German  nationality  was  so  close! 
identified.  That  the  emperor  himself,  whe 
he  had  once  stirred  them  up,  disgracefully  lei 
them  in  the  lurch  proves  nothing  as  to  th 
original  feeling ;  when  their  blood  was  one 
up,  they  were  not  likely  to  turn  back  fc 
king,  Caesar,  or  pontiff. 

In  fact,  this  German  character  of  the  wai 
this  old  controversy  between  "  Teutsch  "  an 
"  Welsch,"  has  not  been  without  influenc 
on  the  present  controversy  itself.     The  Baro 
de  Gingins,  by  modern  political  arrangemec 
a  Swiss  citizen ,  but  by  descent  and  feeling  a 
old  Savoyard  noble,  writes  much  as  a  M 
voyard  or  Burgundian  noble  might  have  vM\ 
ten  at  the  time.    His  ancestors  had  fought  i 
the  war,  not  on  the  Swiss,  but  on  the  Bu 
gundian   side ;   his  own  castle  of  La-Sarr.' 
had  been  burned  by  the  invading  GermaD 
And  these  events  of  the  fifteenth  century  ha^ 
their  influence  on  the  writings  of  the  hi 
torical  inquirer  of  the  nineteenth.     We  ( 
not  mean  that  De  Gingins  is  intentional 
unfair  ;  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  him  si 
but  he  takes  a  side,  and  that  side  is  not  tl 
Swiss  side.     He  writes  in  a  different  w 
from  Johannes  von  Miiller,  just  as  a  Frenc 
man    and  an    Englishman  write   in  dilfi 
ent  ways  about  the  campaigns  of  Henry 
Fifth. 

But  the  feelings  of  German  nation 

*  Of  course  in  their  day  the  extended  League| 
not  exist.  But  the  three  original  cantons 
doubtless  already  bound  together  by  that  traditi^ 
tie  which  later  written  engagements  only  confir 
and  the  Swabians  of  those  cantons  were  among| 
most  devoted  supporters  of  the  great  Sw»l| 
Ctesars. 
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and  of  loyalty  to  the  empire,  though  they 
were  elements  in  the  case  which  must  not  be 
left  out,  were  certainly  not  the  moving  causes 
of  the  war  between  Charles  and  the  Confed- 
erates. They  might  well  turn  the  balance 
with  those  who  were  doubtful ;  but  they  were 
not  the  things  which  stirred  up  men's  minds 
in  the  first  instance.  AVhat,  then,  was  the 
character  of  the  war  ?  We  have  seen  that  it 
was  not  a  war  of  the  Morgarten  type,  a  war 
of  pure  defensive  heroism.  Was  it,  then,  as 
De  Gingins  and  Mr.  Kirk  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, a  war  of  mere  brigandage,  an  ungrate- 
ful attack  upon  an  old  friend  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  bribes  of  a  concealed  enemy  ?  Or 
shall  we,  with  Zellweger,  look  upon  it  as  a 
war  which  was  brought  about  by  the  corrupt 
intrigues  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh  with  Nicholas 
von  Diessbach, — a  war  in  which  the  Confeder- 
ates generally  were  deluded  by  these  crafty 
men,  but  one  in  which  they  themselves  could 
not  be  fairly  looked  upon  as  wanton  aggres- 
sors ? 

This  last  view  is  one  which  seems  to  us  to 

come   much   nearer  to  the  truth  than  Mr. 

Kirk's  ;  indeed,  we  should  be  disposed  to  go 

a  I'ittle  farther  on  behalf  of  the  Confederates 

than   Zellweger   seems   disposed   to   do.     It 

seems  to  us  that  the  war  was  no  more  a  war 

[  3f  pure  brigandage  than  it  was  a  war  of  pure 

I  defensive  heroism.     It  was  rather,  like  most 

1 3ther  wars,  a  war  of  policy — whether  of  good 

3r  of  bad  policy  is  another  question  ;  a  war 

which  had  something  to  be  said  for  it  and 

(.something  to  be  said  against  it ;  a  war  which 

[  in  honest  man  might  advocate,  and  which  an 

1  lonest  man  might  oppose.     It  seems  to  us, 

i  ike  most  other  wars,  to  have  had  its  origin 

I  in  a  combination  of  causes,  none  of  which 

done  would   have  brought  it  about.     The 

.  noney  of  King  Lewis  was  doubtless  one  im- 

laortant  element  among  others;  but  we  do 

lot  believe  that  it  was  the  sole  determinino^ 

*  ?ause. 

i  Putting  then  out  of  sight  for  a  moment 
he  question  of  French  influence  in  the  busi- 
less,  had  the  Old  League  of  Upper  Germany 
I  '^y  good  reason  for  making  war  upon  the 
)uke  of  Burgundy  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  they 
I  ad  as  good  grounds  for  war  as  nations  com- 
aonly  have  for  wars  which  are  not  purely 
c'fensive ;  but  it  also  seems  to  us  that  the 
i^.arrels  which  formed  the  ostensiblo  casus 
">  would  easily  have  been  made  up  by  a 
-  ink  understanding  between  the  parties,  if 
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it  had  not  been  the  interest  of  other  powers 
to  foment  their  differences. 

There  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  Charles 
had  no  immediate  intention  of  attacking  the 
Swiss.  Indeed,  whatever  were  his  ultimate 
intentions,  it  was  clearly  his  interest  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  them  while  he  was  pros- 
ecuting his  other  conquests.  It  is  also  clear 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  Confederates  had 
no  sort  of  wish  to  quarrel  with  Charles.  His 
father  Philip  had  been  an  old  friend  and  a 
good  neighbor  ;  and,  whatever  we  say  of  Ha- 
genbach,  Charles  personally  had  certainly 
done  the  Confederates  no  actual  wrong. 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  peace 
was  the  beet  policy,  or  that  the  war  was 
without  excuse. 

Two  questions  here  arise.  First,  was  the 
general  position  of  Charles  really  threaten- 
ing to  the  Confederates,  so  as  to  make  it  good 
policy  to  attack  him  while  he  could  still  be 
attacked  in  concert  with  powerful  allies,  in- 
stead of  waiting  merely  to  be  devoured  the 
last?  Secondly,  were  there  any  particular 
acts  on  the  part  of  Charles  which,  apart  from 
these  more  distant  considerations,  rendered 
immediate  hostilities  justifiable? 

On  the  former  ground,  the  advocates  of 
war  could  make  out  at  least  a  very  plausible 
case.  Charles  was,  by  various  means,  an- 
nexing province  after  province,  in  a  way 
which  pointed  to  settled  schemes  of  annexa- 
tion which  put  all  his  neighbors  in  jeopardy. 
He  had  annexed  Gelders ;  he  had  annexed 
Elsass  ;  he  was  clearly  aiming  at  uniting  his 
scattered  dominions  by  the  annexation  6f 
Lorraine  ;  he  was  besieging  Neuss,  a  German 
town,  in  a  quarrel  with  which  he  had  not  the 
least  concern,  in  a  dispute  about  the  rightful 
possession  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Cologne,* 
— a  question  surely  to  be  judged  at  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  emperor  or  the  pope,  and  not  to. 
be  decided  by  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. All  these  were  facts  known  to  all 
the  world.  All  the  world  knew  also  how 
Charles  had,  in  1473,  gone  to  Trier,  with  a 

*  Charles's  policy  with  regard  to  the  See  of  Co- 
logne seems  to  be  the  same  as  his  earlier  policy 
toward  Liege.  As  he  could  hardly  annex  the  bish- 
opric to  his  dominions,  his  object  wa  s  to  convert 
the  ecclesiastical  sovereign  into  his  instrument. 
Charles,  however,  is  said  to  have  meditated  the  an- 
nexation by  imperial  authority  of  the  four  great 
ecclesiastical  principalities  which  intersected  his 
dominions  in  the  Netherlands,  the  Bishoprics  of 
Utrecht,  Liege,  Cambray,  and  Tournay,  Heuter. 
lib.  V.  c^  8. 
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crown  and  sceptre  ready  made,  to  be  raised 
by  the  emperor  to  the  rank  of  king  of  some 
kingdom  or  other,  and  how,  when  everything 
was  ready  for  the  ceremony,  Caesar  Augustus 
had   suddenly   decamped,  and   had   left  the 
duke  to  pack  up  his  crown  and  sceptre  and 
go   home  again.     More   lately,   there  were 
rumors,  true  or  false,  that  the  restoration  of 
the  kingdom  was  designed  again,  that  Charles 
was  to  be  Imperial  Vicar  throughout  the  old 
Burgundy,  that  the  Eree  Imperial  City  of 
Besan9on  was  to  become  his  capital,  that  he 
was  negotiating  with  good  King  Rene  for  the 
cession  or  inheritance  of  Provence.    All  these 
things  were  enough  to  frighten  anybody,  es- 
pecially those  who  dwelt  within   the  limits 
which  would  naturally  be  assigned  to  the  re- 
vived  kingdom.     The  original   cantons,  in- 
deed, lay  without  the  borders  of  Burgundy 
in  any  sense ;   but  Bern  and   her  allies  of 
Solothurn  and  Freiburg  all  stood  on  old  Bur- 
gundian  soil,  and  they  were  far  from  being 
forgetful  of  the  fact.*     The  re-establishment 
of  the  Burgundian  kingdom  would  thus,  if 
it  did  not  altogether  destroy  the  Confedera- 
tion, at  least  dismember  it,  despoil  it  of  its 
greatest  city,  and  give  the  eastern  cantons  a 
powerful  foreign  king,  instead  of  one  of  their 
own  Confederates,  as  their  western  neighbor. 
Any  serious  prospect  of  such  a  change  was 
enough  to  alarm  the  whole  Confederacy  ;  the 
least  hint  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing 
was   surely  enough   to  alarm  Bern.     Bern, 
then,  more  directly  threatened,  and  better 
versed  than  her  sisters  in  the  general  politics 
of  the  world,  naturally  took  the  lead  in  the 
movement.     That  the  older  cantons    lagged 
behind  is  nothing  wonderful :  Uri,  Schwyz, 
and  Unterwalden  were  far  less  directly  threat- 
ened, and  their  position  and  manner  of  life 
naturally  hindered  them  from  keeping  so  keen 
an  eye  on  the  general  politics  of  the  world  as 
the  astute  and  polished  statesman  of  Bern. 
That  Bern  therefore  was  eager  for  war,  while 

t  "  Als  Krone  im  Burgundenreich, 

Als  freier  Stadte  Krone, 
Als  reiner  Spiegel,  der  zugleich 

Ganz  mal-und  mackel  ohne : 
Wird  Bern  geruhmt  alluberall 

Von  Jungcn  wie  von  Greisen, 
Auch  muss  den  grosseu  Heldensal 

Das  ganze  Deutschland  preisen." 


Lied  vher  die  Gugler,  1376,  in  Rochholz's  Eidge- 

nossische  Lieder'Chronik  (Bern,  1842).     It  is  much 

to  be  regretted  that^he  compiler  of  this  collection 

should  have  modernized  the   language   of  the  old 

.songs  in  the  way  that  he  has  done. 


the  other  cantons  somewhat  unwillingly  fol- 
lowed her  lead,  was  just  what  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  case  would  naturally  lead  ug 
to  expect.  The  alliance  with  Austria  waa 
a  necessary  ^art  of  any  scheme  of  hostility 
against  Burgundy.  It,  of  course,  offended  all 
Swiss  traditional  sentiment :  Austria  had  up 
to  this  moment  always  been  their  enemy, 
while  Burgundy  had  long  been  their  friend, 
and  had  only  ceased  to  be  so  under  Austrian 
influence.  But  such  a  feeling  was  purely 
sentimental.  If  Burgundy  was  really  dan- 
gerous, Austria  was  a  natural  ally.  Sigis- 
mund,  far  too  weak  to  do  the  Swiss  any  mis- 
chief by  himself,  was  yet  strong  enough  to 
give  them  valuable  help  against  a  common 
enemy. 

The  particular  grievances  alleged  against 
the  Burgundian  government  were  just  of  that 
sort  which  can  be  easily  got  over  when  both 
parties  are  so  disposed,  but  which  easily  lead 
to  war  when  the  mind  of  either  side  is  exas- 
perated on  other  grounds.     That  the  Swiss 
had  real  grievances  cannot  be  denied  ;  their 
merchants  had  been  seized,  the  Bernese  terri- 
tory had  been  violated,  their  allies  of  Miihl- 
hausen  had  been  attacked.     We  cannot  doubt 
that  Peter  von  Hagenbach  had  used  violent 
and  insulting  language  toward  the  ConfedeM 
ates.     But,  except  the  attack  on  Miihlhausen, 
none  of  these  were  Charles's  own  acts ;  for 
the  affair  of  Miihlhausen  he  liad  an  excuj 
which  might  seem  just  to  himself,  though 
hardly   would  seem  so  to  the  Confederate 
for   the  acts  of    Hagenbach  and  others 
was  quite  ready  to  make  reasonable  atom 
ment.     But  it  was  not  the  interest  of  France, 
it  was  not  the  interest  of  Bern,  it  was  perhaps 
not  the  more  remote '  interest  of  the  whole 
League,  that  such  atonemcint  should  be  ac- 
cepted. 

We  freely  grant  to  Mr.  Kirk  that  the  exc 
cution  of  Hagenbach  was  a  breach  of  the  lai 
of  nations.  Whatever  were  his  crimes,  neM 
ther  the  Duke  of  Austria,  nor  the  Confederates] 
nor  the  Free  Cities  of  the  Rhine,  had  any  sor 
of  right  to  judge  him.  He  was  an  officer  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  a  country  of  which 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  a  lawful,  though 
only  a  temporary,  possession.  His  deeds^if 
left  unpunished,  might  form  a  casus  belB 
against  his  master  ;  we  might  be  inclined  to 
shut  our  eyes  if  he  had  perished  in  a  popular 
tumult ;  but  his  solemn  judicial  trial  waa  a 
mere  mockery  of  justice.     But  it  is  quite  in 
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vain  that  Mr.  Kirk  attempts  to  whitewash 
the  man  himself.  His  resolute  and  Christian 
end,  acknowledged  by  his  bitterest  enemies,* 
proves  very  little.  Men  often  die  well  who 
have  lived  ill.  And  Hagenbach  at  least  knew 
that  he  was  dying  by  an  unjust  sentence. 
But  the  genuine  and  bitter  hatred  of  all  the 
Alsatian  and  Swabian  towns  could  not  have 
been  excited  for  nothing.  The  whole  people 
of  Breisach  were  not  in  the  pay  of  King 
Lewis,  nor  had  they  all  been  led  astray  by 
the  eloquence  of  Nicholas  von  Diessbach. 
The  fact  is  plain  ;  they  revolted  against  a 
cruel,  lustful,  and  insolent  ruler.  The  par- 
ticular stories  in  Konigshoven  and  elsewhere 
may  perhaps  be  lies,  or  at  any  rate  exagger- 
ations ;  but  even  slander  has  some  regard  to 
probability.  The  real  actions  of  Hagenbach 
must  have  been  very  bad  for  people  to  in- 
vent such  stories  about  him.  The  particular 
grounds  of  indignation  were  just  those  which 
do  most  stir  up  men's  indignation  ;  namely, 
lustful  excess  combined  with  violence  and  in- 
sult. It  is  quite  in  vain  for  Mr.  Kirk  to 
soften  down  the  stories  of  Hagenbach  into  his 
acing  merely  "  aman  of  immoral  life."  Peo- 
3le  do  not  rise  up  against  mere  immorality  in 
a  ruler  ;  it  sometimes  even  makes  a  ruler 
more  popular.  Philip  the  Good,  Sigismund 
of  Austria,  Edward  of  England,  the  pious 
King  of  France  himself,  were  all  men  of  im- 
moral life  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  anybody 
revolted  against  them  on  that  account. f  This 
was  because,  whatever  their  moral  offences, 
!  they  at  least  abstained  from  those  peculiarly 
galling  forms  of  vice  which  brought  destruc- 
tion on  Peter  von  Hagenbach  and  on  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 

As  we  grant  to  Mr.  Kirk  the  unlawfulness 
of  the  execution  of  Hagenbach,  we  can  also 
[Zprant  to  him  another  point.  The  decisive 
3oint,  one  may  say,  of  the  struggle  was  when 
Sigismund  of  Austria  reclaimed  the  lands  in 
Slsass  which  he  had  pledged  to  Charles.  We 
itdmit  that  the  repayment  of  the  money — the 
"^fcmdschilUng ,  as  the  old  chroniclers  call  it — 
vas  made  in  a  way  not  contemplated  in  the 
reaty,  and  that  Charles  was  therefore  justi- 

'*  See  Schilling  of  Luzern,  p.  65. 
f  Unless,  indeed,  we  accept  that  version  of  the 
iiarrel  between  Warwick  and  Edward  which  attrib- 
utes Warwick's  bitterness  against  the  king  to  an  in- 
•ult  offered  by  him  to  the  earl's  daughter  or  niece. 
i  80,  we  are  approaching  the  same  ground  as  the 
tiles  of  Hagenbach.  As  a  general  rule,  Edward's 
tallantries  seem  rather  to  have  made  him  popular 
otherwise. 


fied  in  treating  the  redemption  as  a  nullity. 
But  we  think  that  this  admission  leaves  the 
main  case  very  much  as  it  stood  before.  The 
important  point  is  the  zeal  with  which  the 
various  towns  helped  to  subscribe  the  money, 
and  their  anxiety  to  have  Sigismund  for  their 
master  or  neighbor  rather  than  Charles.  ^Ir. 
Kirk  tells  us — and  we  are  ready  to  believe 
it  —  that  the  Burgundian  government  was 
stricter  and  more  regular  than  the  Austrian, 
and  that  the  towns  simply  stood  out  for  fran- 
chises which  were  inconsistent  with  the  gen- 
eral good.  So  possibly  they  were ;  but  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  make  the  citizens 
of  those  towns  think  so.  At  any  rate,  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  people  did  not  mingle 
their  political  cries  with  their  Easter  hymns 
without  some  good  reason.* 

We  hold,  then,  that,  taking  all  these  things 
together, — the  generally  dangerous  desigtis 
of  Charles,  the  particular  wrongs  done  by 
Hagenbach  and  others,  the  oppression  of 
neighboring  and  friendly  commonwealths,  the 
summons  to  the  Confederates  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor, — there  would  be  quite  enough  to 
explain  and  even  to  justify  the  Swiss  declara- 
tion of  war.  And  the  peculiar  position  of 
Bern  fully  explains  and  justifies  her  eagerness 
and  the  backwardness  of  the  other  cantons. 
All  that  did  happen  might  possibly  have  hap- 
pened, even  though  the  gold  and  the  intrigues 
of  King  Lewis  had  played  no  important  part 
in  the  business.  But  we  are  far  from  deny- 
ing that  they  did  play  a  very  important  part. 
They  clinched,  as  it  were,  the  whole  matter. 
They  made  that  certain  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  only  possible  ;  they  hastened  what 
otherwise  might  have  been  delayed  ;  they 
made  a  quarrel  irreconcilable  which  other- 
wise might  have  been  made  up,  at  least  for  a 
season.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  finger  of 
Lewis  was  to  be  traced  everywhere,  at  Bern, 
at  lunspruck,  in  the  Alsatian  towns,  seizing 
opportunities,  removing  difficulties,  aggravat- 
ing what  needed  to  be  aggravated,  and  soften- 
ing what  needed  to  be  softened.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  the  Confederates  were  made  the 

*  The  Easter  Song  of  1474  ran  thus  : — 

"  Christ  ist  erstanden,  der  Landvogt  ist  gefangen  ; 

Des  sollend  wir  fro  syn. 
Siegmund  soil  unser  Trost  syn,  Kyrie  eleison. 
War  er  nit  gefangen,  so  war's  ubel  gangen  ; 
Seyd  er  nun  gefangen  ist,  hilft  him  nut  syn  bose 
List." 

J.  v.  Muller.  b.  iv.  c.  vii.  note  572.  So  Schilling 
of  Luzern,  p.  66. 
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tool  of  a  policy  •which  few  among  them  un- 
derstood, except  the  special  agents  of  Lewis. 
All  that  we  say  is  that  Lewis's  interference  was 
not  the  sole  explanation  of  the  matter  ;  that, 
though  a  very  important  influence,  it  was 
only  one  conspiring  influence  among  several ; 
that  the  Confederates  had  at  least  a  plausible 
case  against  Charles  ;  and  that  they  might 
conceivably  have  acted  as  they  did,  though 
Lewis  had  never  existed.  So  far  as  they 
were  unduly  or  unworthily  influenced  by  the 
tempter,  they  had  their  appropriate  reward  ; 
when  they  were  once  committed  to  the  strug- 
gle with  the  power  of  Burgundy,  their  royal 
ally  forsook  them  no  less  basely  than  their 
imperial  lord,  and  the  pernicious  habits  in- 
troduced by  this  first  handling  of  French 
gold  remained  the  disgrace  and  bane  of  the 
Swiss  commonwealths  till  the  stain  was  wiped 
out  in  our  own  day. 

Still  it  is  not  fair  to  look  upon  even  these 
dangerous  dealings  with  Lewis  with  the  eyes 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Every  man  who 
took  the  king's  money  was  not  necessarily 
acting  corruptly.  No  doubt  it  would  have 
beyn  nobler  to  refuse  to  touch  a  sou  of  it  in 
any  case.  The  high-minded  refusal  of  Frei- 
burg at  the  time  of  the  king's  first  offers  reads 
like  some  of  the  noblest  stories  of  the  best 
days  of  old  Rome.  To  take  the  money, 
whether  for  a  commonwealth  or  for  an  indi- 
vidual, was  dangerous  and  degrading ;  but 
it  was  far  from  being  so  dangerous  or  so  de- 
grading as  the  like  conduct  would  be  now. 
We  have  no  right  to  say  that  either  a  com- 
monwealth or  an  individual  was  bribed  or 
bought,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  he  or 
they  were  induced  by  gifts  to  adopt  a  line  of 
conduct  which  their  unbought  judgments  con- 
demned. Diessbach  ma5^have  been  a  traitor 
of  this  kind  ;  Zellweger  demands  his  condem- 
nation as  well  as  Mr.  Kirk,  and  Bern  and 
Switzerland  can  afford  to  give  him  up.  But 
we  must  not  extend  the  same  harsh  measure 
to  every  man  who  grasped  a  few  gold  pieces 
from  the  royal  storehouse.  It  might  be  a  re- 
ward ;  it  might  be  a  subvention  ;  it  was  not 
necessarily  a  bribe,  as  we  now  count  bribes. 
We  have  a  feeling  nowadays  about  taking 
money  at  all  which  had  no  sort  of  existence 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  those  days,  men 
freely  took  what  they  could  get :  judges  took 
presents  from  suitors,  and  ambassadors  took 
presents  from  the  princes  to  whom  they  were 
deputed  ;  sovereigns  and  their  councillors  be- 
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came  the  pensioners  of  other  sovereigns  ; 
kings  on  their  progresses  did  not  scruple  to 
receive  purses  filled  with  gold  as  an  earnest  of 
the  love  of  their  subjects.  And  many  of  these 
practices  long  survived  the  days  of  Charles 
the  Bold.  The  English  patriots  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second  took  the  money  of  Lesvis 
the  Fourteenth  as  freely  as  Aratos  in  old  times 
took  the  money  of  King  Ptolemy.  But  nei- 
ther Aratos  nor  Algernon  Sidney  could  be 
fairly  called  corrupt ;  the  interest  of  the  pa- 
triot was,  in  either  case,  believed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  interest  of  the  foreign  king,  and 
the  patriot  did  not  disdain  the  foreign  king's 
money  as  help  given  to  the  common  cause. 
The  subventions  publicly  granted  by  Lewis 
the  Eleventh  to  the  several  cantons  were 
really  of  much  the  same  nature  as  the  sub- 
sidies in  which  England  not  so  long  ago  dealt 
very  largely.  In  all  these  cases  there  is 
much  of  danger  and  temptation  in  handling 
the  seducing  metal,  but  the  mere  act  is  not 
of  itself  necessarily  corrupt.  The  worst  to 
be  said  of  the  Swiss  is  that,  in  a  not  very 
scrupulous  age,  they  did  not  show  themselves 
conspicuously  better  than  other  people.  The 
friends  of  France  took  the  king's  money,  and 
the  friends  of  Burgundy  took  the  duke's ; 
for  Charles  had  his  paid  partisans  also,  though 
he  was  both  less  bountiful  and  less  discreet 
in  the  business  than  his  rival.  In  taking  for- 
eign money,  as  in  serving  as  mercenaries,  the 
Swiss  simply  did  like  the  rest  of  the  AvorJd ; 
only  various  circumstances  made  these  bad 
habits  more  conspicuous  and  more  permanent 
in  them  than  in  other  nations.  These  trans- 
actions with  Lewis  were  the  beginning  of  these 
evil  practices,  —  practices  which  seriously 
lowered  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the 
Swiss  people  down  to  the  abolition  of  the  mil- 
itary capitulations  by  the  constitution  of  1848. 
An  individual  Swiss  can  now  sell  himself  to  a 
foreign  power,  just  as  an  individual  English- 
man can  ;  but  no  Swiss  commonwealth  can 
now,  as  a  commonwealth,  sell  its  oitizens  to 
the  service  of  strangers.  The  origin  of  these 
degrading  habits  is  to  be  traced  to  the  war  of 
Burgundy  ;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  speak,  as  De 
Gino^ins  and  Mr.  Kirk  do,  of  the  war  of  Buf- 
gundy  itself  as  an  instance  of  mercenary  ser- 
vice. We  believe  that  in  that  war  the  Swiss 
were  neither  strictly  fighting  for  their  hearths 
and  homes,  nor  yet  basely  shedding  their 
blood  in  an  alien  quarrel.  They  were  fight- 
ing in  a  war  of  policy,  a  war  into  which  they 
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had  drifted,  as  the  phrase  is,  through  a  vari- 
ety of  influences,  the  diplomacy  and  the  gold 
of  Lewis  being  one  among  several. 

The  Swiss  then  acted  simply  like  other  peo- 
ple, neither  better  nor  worse  ;  only  there  is  a 
sort  of  disposition  in  many  people  specially  to 
blame  the  Swiss  if  they  did  not  act  better 
than  other  people.  They  were  republicans, 
and  ought  to  have  set  examples  of  all  the 
republican  virtues.  But  in  truth  the  Swiss 
of  that  age  were  not  theoretical  republi- 
cans at  all.  They  had  the  strongest  poesi- 
ple  attachment  to  the  rights  of  their  own 
cities  and  districts  ;  but  they  had  no  notion 
whatever  of  the  rights  of  man.  They  had  no 
rhetorical  horror  of  kings,  such  as  appears  in 
Bome  measure  among  the  old  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  in  a  form  of  exaggerated  carica- 
ture among  the  French  revolutionists.  In 
truth,  they  were  subjects  of  a  king;  they 
had  indeed  no  king  but  Caesar ;  but  Caesar 
was  their  king,  though  they  had  contrived 
to  cut  down  his  royal  powers  to  a  vanishing 
point.  xVgain,  people  often  fancy  that  the 
Swiss  of  that  day  were  a  mere  people  of  shep- 
! herds  and  mountaineers,  like  the  Swiss  of  a 
Ihundred  and  fifty  years   earlier.     They  ex- 


pect to  find  in  every  part  of  the  Confedera- 
tion the  supposed  simple  virtues  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Forest  Cantons.  But  the 
refined  and  skilful  statesmen  and  diplomatists 
of  the  Bernese  aristocracy  were  men  of  quite 
another  mould.  They  lived  in  the  great 
world  of  general  politics,  and  were  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  other  people  who  lived 
in  it.  Their  standard  was  doubtless  always 
higher  than  that  of  the  mere  slaves  of  a  court; 
bat  we  have  no  right  to  expect  from  them 
an  impossible  career  of  heroic  virtue ;  it  is 
enough  if  they  reach  the  coatemporary 
standard  of  fair,  honest  men  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Kirk,  as  we  have  said,  breaks  oflf  at 
the  opening  of  the  war.  One  important  part 
of  the  subject  is  therefore  almost  wholly  omit- 
ted,— the  complicated  relations  of  the  house  of 
Savoy  to  Burgundy,  Switzerland,  and  France. 
But  we  will  not  forestall  Mr.  Kirk's  conclud- 
ing volume ;  we  shall  look  for  it  with  anxi- 
ety ;  and  if  he  will  only  fall  back  on  the  bet- 
ter manner  of  his  earlier  chapters,  it  will 
contain  a  narrative  which  no  amount  of  dis- 
agreement can  render  other  than  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  the  reader. 


Fashionable  Singing. — Mr.  Charles  Reade, 
Ml  his  '*  Hard  Cash,"  makes  Dr.  Sampson  eny 
iraany  true  things  ;  but  few  more  acceptably  so 
lihan  in  the  following  little  bit  of  a   dialogue, 

hich  we  extract  for  the  benefit  of  lady  singers, 
orofessional  and  amateur  : — 

** Sampson. — Moi — dear — madam,  they  all  sing 
ilike  ;  just  as  they  all  write  alike.  I  can  hardly 
^1  one  fashionable  tune  from  another  ;  and  no- 
body can  tell  one  word  from  another,  when  they 
uat  out  all  the  consonants.  N 'listen  to  me.  This 
3  what  I  heard  sung  by  a  lady  last  night : — 

"  *  Ee  un  Da'ei  u  aa  an  oo 
By  00  eeeeyee  aa 
Vaullee,  vaullee,  vauUee,  vauliee, 
Vaullee  om  is  igh  eeaa, 
An  ellin  in  is  ud.' 

Mrs.  Dodd. — That  sounds  like  gibberish. 
j'  **  Sampson. — It  is  gibberish;  but  it's  Dryden- 
\ih  in  articulating  mouths.     It  is  : — 

"  *  He  sung  Darius,  great  and  good, 
By  too  severe  a  fate 
Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen, 


Fallen  from  his  high  estate, 
And  weltering  in  his  blood.'" 


Spurious  Photographs. — Purchasers  of  so- 
called  ♦*  portraits,"  we  fear,  are  frequently  im- 
j  posed  on.     The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
I  shows  how  portraits  are  manufactured  at  the  an- 
I  tipodes  :  "  H.  and  I  went  a  few  days  ago  to  see 
I  the  White  Swan  Hotel,  in  Chandos  Street,  kept 
I  by  a  Mrs.  Haller,  who  has  a  pretty  daughter. 
I  As  soon  as  H.  saw  the  latter,  he  said,  '  Bless 
j  me,  how  like  you  are  to  the  Princess  Alexan- 
jdra!'     *  Yes,' said  the  young  lady,  laughing^ 
'  I  believe  so.'     *  Indeed  you  are,'  continued  H. ; 
'  has  nobody  ever  told  you  so?  '     'Oh,  j^es,'  re- 
plied the  other,  laughing  again  ;  and  then  added 
in  an  undertone,  '  To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  stood 
for  a  portrait  of  the  princess,  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  my  likenesses  have  been  sold  for  hers.' 
Then  she  explained  that  a  photographic  artist 
who  frequented   the   house   had   asked   her   to 
oblige  him  by  '  standing '  for  the  purpose,  and 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing  she  had  consented  ;  and 
that  is  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  '  exact ' 
likenesses  of  the  princess  have  been  pi'oduced." — 
London  Review. 
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chapter  xviii. 
Kate's  attempt  at  bribery  and  corruption. 
It  was  impossible  for  Kate  to  find  any  op- 
portunity of  making  the  contemplated  attack 
on  Captain  Ellingham  that  evening.      When 
she  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  the  gentle- 
men had  come  in  from  the  dining-room  and 
were  listening  to  a  song  by  Miss  Margaret. 
It  was  the  celebrated  air  from  Robert  le  Dia- 
lle  that  she  w^as  singing  ;  and  she  sang  it  well 
and  very  effectively,  but  with  that  thin  and 
criarde  voice,  which  French  teaching  and  sen-, 
timent  and  practice  seem  always  to  produce, 
and  with  abundance — ill-natured  or  severe 
critics  of  the  English  school  might  perhaps 
have  said,  with  too  great  abundance — of  that 
dramatic  effect,  of  which  the  song  is  so  espe- 
cially susceptible.    It  was  Margaret's  favorite 
song  and  her  main  cheval  de  bataille^  not  only 
because  it  suited  her  voice,  but  also,  as  she 
would  observe,  with  a  very  business-like  ap- 
preciation of  the  subject  in  all  its  parts  and 
bearings,  because  it  suited  her  face  and  eyes. 
When  she  gave   the"  Grace!  grace,   pour 
moi,  pour  toi!  "  with  all  that  eyes  as  well  as 
voice  could  do  to  emphasize  the  poet's  words 
and  give  irresistible  force  to  the  prayer,  Kate 
could  not  help  wishing  that  her  sister  had  to 
make  that  appeal  for,  '■'■  grace  pour  moi,  pour 
toi,^^  which  it  would  be  her  task  to  make  to- 
morrow morning  to  the  man  who  was  then 
listening  to  it.     Captain  Ellingham  did  listen 
to  Margaret's  song  with  pleasure  and  inter- 
est ;   keenly  and  critically,  one  would  have 
said,  to  look  at  him  observing  her  the  while, 
with  a  curious  and  slightly  smiling  expres- 
sion of  countenance.      He  applauded  her  at 
the  conclusion  of  her  song ;    but  he  did  not 
approach  the  piano,  nor  make  any  offer  to 
turn   over   the    leaves   of    her   music-book. 
Fred  Falconer  was  not  there  to  hang  over 
her  chair,  and  turn  the  eye  part  of  the  stage 
business  into  a  duet  with  her.      But  Marga- 
ret was  too  well-drilled  and  well-educated  a 
girl  not  to  do  her  "work  conscientiously  and 
to  the  best  of  her  power  under  all  circum- 
stances.    The  same  spirit  prompted  her  that 
moved  the  old  mediasval  artists  to  carve  and 
finish   cornice   and  moulding,  even  in  parts 
which  from  their  position  could  never  meet 
the  eye,  as  carefully  as  in  those  portions  of 
the  work  which  were  destined  to  universal 
admiration. 

And  then,  after  Kate's  song,  Mr.  Mat  sung 
his  favorite  "  Cease,  rude  Boreas,"  which 


was  assuredly  appropriate  enough  to  the  oc- 
casion ;  only  Boreas  did  not  cease  by  any 
means,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

And  after  that,  Kate  sung  that  pathetic 
old  Sillshire  ditty  of  the  sad  mutiny  time, — 
"  Parker  was  my  lawful  husband  !  " — which, 
as  Mr.  Mat  said,  had  the  property  of  always 
compelling  him  to  "  make  a  fool  of  himself." 
It  was  natural  enough  that  the  matter  of 
which  Kate's  mind  and  heart  were  full, 
should  have  suggested  to  her  memory  that 
eloquent  though  homely  lament  of  a  wife 
sorrowing  for  a  condAnned  and  guilty  hue- 
band.  And  if  Kate  had  been  an  even  per- 
missibly artful  girl,  instead  of  the  utterly 
unscheming  and  thoughtlessly  open  creature 
she  was,  it  might  be  supposed  that  she  had 
selected  her  song  with  a  view  to  preparing 
Captain  Ellingham's  heart  for  the  assault  to 
be  made  upon  it.  If  she  had  had  any  such 
idea  in  her  head,  she  might  have  fancied  that 
her  sop.o;  had  answered  its  end.  For  she  sano; 
it  with  infinite  pathos  ;  and  the  ej'cs  of  the 
commander  of  the  Petrel  did  not  remain  any 
drier  than  Mr.  Mat's. 

And  then  came  the  time  for  the  flat  can- 
dlesticks and  the  good-nights.  It  was  quite 
clear  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  mat- 
ter that  night.  Kate  had  hardly  supposed 
that  there  was  any  possibility  of  getting  an 
opportunity  before  the  morrow.  Then  she 
knew  it  would  be  easy  enough.  Only  the 
deferring  her  hard,  hard  task  till  then  in- 
volved the  suffering  of  a  night  of  wakeful 
anxiety  and  thought. 

In  the  morning,  it  would  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  find  an  opportunity  for  ji  tete-a-tete 
with  Captain  Ellingham.  He  was  to  drive 
over  to  Silverton  in  the  gig,  starting  from  the 
Chase  at  eight  in  the  morning,  before  the 
family  breakfast  hour.  The  same  thing  had 
occurred  more  than  once  before  ;  and  Elling- 
ham had  declared  that  he  did  not  want  break- 
fast,— always  breakfasted  later, — liked  a  drive 
or  a  walk  before  breakfast,  etc.,  etc.  But  it 
was  in  too  violent  contradiction  with  the 
habits  and  traditions  of  all  Miss  Immy's  life 
and  experience  for  this  to  be  permitted ;  and 
an  early  meal  was  on  the  table  at  half-past 
seven  for  the  departing  guest.  Upon  one  of 
these  occasions  Kate  had  come  down  to  make'; 
Captain  Ellingham's  breakfast  for  him ;  and 
she  felt  that  there  would  be  nothing  remark- 
able in  her  doing  so  now.  Nevertheless,  she: 
seemed  to  herself  a  guilty  thing,  compassing 
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Bome  forbiddenmachination  as  she  went  down 
to  the  breakfast-room  ;  and  she  felt  quke 
sure  that  her  face  was  betraying  the  agita- 
tion of  her  mind. 

Of  course,  the  reader  doee  not  imagine,  as 
the  pretty  forester's  daughter  imagined,  that 
Kate  had  any  intention  of  playing  the  Circe 
to  Captain  Ellingham,  and  seeking  to  detain 
him  at  Lindisfarn  by  the  exercise  of  her  fas- 
cinations upon  him.  Her  plan,  poor  child  ! 
involved  a  much  greater  degree  of  naive  ig- 
norance of  the  world  and  of  things.  The  first 
scheme,  as  Winifred  imagined  it,  would  have 
been  simply  impossible  of  performance.  Her 
own  was  infinitely  distasteful  to  her. 

Captain  Ellingham  observed  at  once,  as 
she  entered  the  breakfast-room,  that  her  look 
and  bearing  were  not  marked  by  her  usual 
bright  animation  and  cheerfulness. 

*'  I  am  afraid,  Miss  Lindisfarn,  you  are  not 
quite  well  this  morning.  If  that  is  so,  I 
should  be  so  grieved  to  think  that  you  had 
got  up  earlier  than  usual  on  my  account," 
said  he. 

"  I  have  had  a  restless  night,"  said  Kate, 
in  her  direct  and  simple  way,  driving  straight- 
way at  her  object ;  "  but  it  would  have  made 
the  matter  no  better  to  have  stayed  in  bed 
this  morning ;  for  I  have  been  kept  awake  by 
thinking  of  something  that  I  wanted  to  say 
sto  you  before  you  went  away  to  Silver  ton." 
I  should  think  myself  most  unfortunate," 
replied  Ellingham  in  much  eurprite,  "if  any 
fault  of  mine  can  have  made  it  necessary  to 
what  is  disagreeable  to  you." 
Oh,  no,  indeed,  Captain  Ellingham.  And 
yet  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  me  to  say  what 
\  must  say.  And  nothing  but  a  belief  that 
it. is  my  bounden  duty  not  to  shrink  fromdo- 
faing  80  would  induce  me  to  speak  to  you  of 

Jit" 

'  Be  assured,  Miss  Lindisfarn,"  rejoined 
ihe,  speaking  gravely,  and  in  greater  aston- 
shment  than  ever,  "  that  anything  you  wish 
<to  say  to  me  will" —  He  was  rather  at  a 
rtoss  how  to  proceed,  but  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  continued, — "  be  listened  to  by 
ime  in  whatever  manner  and  frame  of  mind 
fou  may  wish  me  to  hear  it." 

"  Thank  you,  Captain  Ellingham.  I  was 
Jure  you  would  be  kind  about  it,  whether  you 
foaay  think  it  right  to — to  act  in  one  way  or 
another,"  said  Kate,  feeling  some  little  com- 
fort from  the  consciousness  that  she  had  sur- 
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mounted  the  difficulty  of  beginning,  but  still 
very  nervous. 

"  I  feel  sure  that  I  shall  think  it  right  to 
do  what  you  think  it  right  to  wish  me  to  do, 
Miss  Lindisfarn,"  said  he,  still  speaking  se- 
riously, and  it  seemed  to  her  ear  at  the  mo- 
ment, she  fancied,  somewhat  coldly.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  overture  could  have  been 
received  more  courteously.  Still  it  seemed 
to  her  as  if  his  grave  seriousness  opened  her 
eyes  yet  more  than  they  had  been  before  to 
the  gravity  of  the  matter  she  had  to  comtnu- 
nicate  to  him. 

'*  I  hope  so.  For  indeed,  indeed,  Captain 
Ellingham,  nothing  would  have  induced  me 
to  speak  to  you  on  such  a  matter  except  a 
feeling  that  I  should  have  been  acting  wrongly 
in  not  doing  so." 

And  as  she  spoke,  poor  Kate  felt  that  her 
agitation  was  increasing, — that  the  tears  were 
rising  in  her  throat,  and  that  she  could  with 
difficulty  prevent  them  from  brimming  over 
at  her  eyes. 

"What  is  the  nature  of  the  business?" 
said  he  in  a  softer  and  kinder  voice ;  for  he 
perceived  her  distress. 

"  Is  it  not  part  of  your  duty  here,  Captain 
Ellingham,  to  prevent  the  smugglers  from — 
from  doing  their  smuggling?  " 

"  That  is  not  only  a  part,  but  I  may  say 
pretty  well  the  whole,  of  my  duty  on  the  Sill- 
shire  coast.  It  is  for  that  purpose  that  the 
Petrel  is  here,"  replied  he,  smiling,  and  some- 
what relieved  at  this  discovery  of  the  nature 
of  the  subject  in  hand,  though  still  as  much 
surprised  /as  ever. 

"  And  the  government  tries,  I  know,  al- 
ways to  take  away  from  them  the  things  they 
want  to  smuggle?  "  said  Kate. 

"  Tries  to?  I  am  afraid.  Miss  Lindisfarn, 
you  Zillshire  volk,  as  Mr.  Mat  says,  don't  al- 
ways wish  us  revenue  officers  all  the  success 
we  deserve,  and  are  apt  to  laugh  at  us  when 
we  don't  succeed.  Yes,  the  government  irks 
to  take  away  all  smuggled  goods,  as  you  say  ; 
and  tries  its  best,  though  it  does  not  always 
succeed,"  said  the  commander  of  the  Petrel, 
becoming  still  more  at  his  ease  respecting 
Kate's  business. 

"Yes,  I  know.  They  try  to  hide  the 
things  and  you  try  to  find  them.  If  they 
succeed,  they  sell  them  at  a  good  profit ;  and 
if  you  succeed,  they  lose  them,  and  I  don't 
suppose  the  king  is  much  the  richer." 
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"  Ah  !  Miss  Lindisfarn,  I  am  afraid  it's 
too  clear  on  which  side  your  sympathies  are  !'' 
cried  Ellingham,  laughing. 

"  But  it  cannot  be  the  intention  of  the  king 
of  the  government,"  continued  Kate,  with- 
out manifesting  the  least  inclination  to  share 
her  companion's  cheerfulness  ;  "  it  cannot  be 
their  wish,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  yards  of  silk, 
or  a  little  tobacco,  to  take  away  or  even  to 
risk  human  life." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Miss  Lindisfarn,"  returned 
he,  reverting  at  once  to  all  his  previous  seri- 
ousness of  manner,  and  beginning  to  have 
some  inkling  of  a  suspicion  of  what  sort  the 
business  in  hand  might  be,  "  I  am  afraid  you 
hardly  see  the  matter  in  its  right  light.  The 
government  assuredly  has  no  wish  to  take 
away  men's  lives,  as  you  say  ;  but  law  must 
be  enforced,  and  its  supremacy  vindicated  at 
all  hazards  and  at  all  cost, — at  all  costs,  you 
understand  me  ?  " 

"  I  understand,  of  course,"  said  Kate, 
whose  misgivings  as  to  the  success  of  her  en- 
terprise were  already  beginning  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  tone  and  scope  of  Captain 
Ellingham 's  words, — "  I  understand  that  if 
you  catch  the  men  in  the  act  of  smuggling, 
you  must  prevent  them  ;  you  cannot  let  them 
carry  their  plans  into  effect.  That  would  be 
too  much  to  expect," — a  smile  passed  over 
the  revenue  officer^s  face,  as  she  said  these 
words  : — "  but  if  it  were  known  beforehand, 
that  a  lamentable  sacrifice  of  life  would  be 
the  certain  result  of  interfering  with  the 
smugglers  in  any  particular  case,  surely,  it 
would  be  right — and  humane — and  best  in 
all  ways  to — to — to  avoid  such  a  misfor- 
tune !  "  and  Kate,  as  she  came  near  the  end 
of  her  little  speech,  had  clasped  her  hands, 
partly  in  sheer  nervousness,  and  partly  from 
an  unreasoned  impulse  of  supplication,  while 
she  gazed  with  wistful  and  now  palpably  tear- 
ful eyes  into  his  face. 

Captain  Ellingham  dropped  bis  before  her 
gaze,  and  remained  silent  for  some  seconds. 
Then  looking  up  at  her  with  a  full  and  frank 
glance,  and  speaking  very  kindly  and  gently, 
but  still  gravely,  though  with  a  quiet  smile, 
he  said, — 

"  I  am  very  much  afraid,  my  dear  Miss 
Kate," — it  was  the  first  time  during  the  in- 
terview that  he  had  called  her  so,  and  Kate 
felt  grateful  for  the  friendliness  implied  in 
that  manner  of  address, — "  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  you  have  engaged  in  an  attempt 


to  induce  an  officer  in  His  Majesty's  service 
to  act  in  gross  violation  of  his  duty, — a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor.  Miss  Kate!"  he 
added,  while  he  allowed  the  kindly  smile  to 
temper  the  severity  of  the  words.  "  I  am 
quite  sure,"  he  continued,  with  more  entire 
seriousness,  "  that  you  would  not,  as  you 
said,  have  spoken  to  me  on  this  matter  if  you 
had  not  thought  it  right.  I  feel  sure,  too, 
that  I  may  safely  adhere  to  what  I  said  just 
now, — that  I  shall  think  it  right  to  do,  what 
you  think  it  right  to  wish  me  to  do, — after  a 
little  reflection.  Consider,  Miss  Lindisfarn, 
what  the  result  would  be,  if  smugglers  were 
allowed  to  effect  their  purpose  whenever  they 
chose  to  say  that  they  would  use  violence  in 
carrying  it  out  if  necessary.  Why,  your 
good  sense  will  show  you  in  an  instant  that 
not  a  yard  or  a  pound  of  goods  that  came  into 
the  kingdom  would  pay  duty.  The  custom- 
house might  shut  up  shop,  and  the  govern- 
ment might  whistle  for  the  revenue.  I  am 
sure  you  must  see  this.  If  these  men  resort 
to  violence,  and  if  life  be  lost  in  enforcing 
the  law,  their  blood  will  be  on  their  own 
heads.  Unless  they  use  violence,  no  greater 
misfortune  can  ensue  than  the  capture  cf 
their  goods,  and  themselves." 

"  But  they  will  use  violence,  deadly  vio- 
lence !  They  are  desperate  men !"  cried  Kate, 
wringing  her  hands.  "  Can  nothing  be  done 
to  prevent  bloodshed?  " 

"  My  dear  Miss  Kate,"  said  Ellingham, 
while  the  genial  smile  came  back  again  to 
his  features,  "  I  am  very  much  afraid  that 
you  know  more  about  these  desperate  men 
than  you  ought  to  know  !  As  for  what  can 
be  done  to  prevent  boodshed, — it  is  very  sim- 
ple. The  desperate  men  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  take  to  an  honest  calling,  or  at  all 
events,  to  steer  clear  of  the  Petrel, — which  I 
tell  you  frankly  I  think  they  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  do?" 

"But  I  must  not  betray  them,"  cried 
Kate,  while  a  new  terror  rushed  into  her 
mind  ;  "  at  all  events,  it  cannot  be  right  for 
me  to  betray  them  !  " 

"Certainly  not;  you  have  betrayed  no- 
body, and  you  shall  betray  nobody.  To  show 
you  how  little  there  is  you  coz^/c?  betray,  let  me 
ask  you — without  wishing  for  any  answer 
though — "  whether  your  conversation  with 
me  this  morning  is  not  the  result  of  one  you 
had  last  night  with  a  certain  Mrs.  Pendleton 
in  the  housekeeper's  room?     Oh!  I  am  do 
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?ave8dropper,"'  he   continued,  as   the  blood 

I  rusbed  into  Kate's  face  ;  "but  Lady  Farn- 

i  leigh   mentioned   in   the   drawing-room   the 

i  purpose  for  which  you  had  left   the  room. 

She  told  me,  too,  all  the  good  reason  you 

I  :iave  for  being  warmly  interested  in,  and  at- 

I  .ached  to.  your  old  nurse.     But  it  is  Mrs. 

I  Pendleton's  misfortune  to  be  the  wife  of  per- 

:   laps   the    most    dangerous  and    determined 

i  5muggler  on  all  the  coast.     We  have  long 

I   lad  our  eyes  upon  his  movements.     Come  ! 

:on't  mind  playing  with  my  cards  on  the 

;ie  ;  and  so  far  giving  the  fellow  a  chance 

it  avoiding  bloodshed  if  he  chooses  to  profit 

)y  it.     We  have  information  that  the  Saucy 

Sally  is  to  run  over  from  the  other  side  to- 

I  li^ht :  we  know  all  about  it.     And,  as  sure 

IS  fate,  if  she  attempts  it,  she  will  fall  into  our 

jands  ;  and  if  the  men  are  rash  enough  to 

aake  a  fight  of  it,  they  must  take  the  conse- 

luences." 

"It  is  very,  very  dreadful,"  said  Kate, 
vringing  her  hands  in  great  distress.  "  I 
:now  they  mean  to  fight  desperately." 

"  xVnd  would  Miss  Lindisfarn,  after  telling 
no  that  fact,  propose  to  me  to  keep  purposely 
'ut  of  the  way  of  this  very  desperate  gentle- 
:!an  ?  "  said  Captain  EUingham,  looking  with 
fixed  and  almost  reproachful  gaze  into  Kate's 
ves,  while  a  slight  flush  came  over  his  brown 
heek. 

"  I  was  told  a  great  deal,"  said  Kate,  and 
he  sympathetic  blood  rushed,  as  she  spoke, 
11  over  her  own  face  and  forehead,  "  about 
he  danger  that  the  king's  officer  might  run 
s  well  as  the  smugglers.  But  of  course  I 
:new  that  was  a  part  of  the  subject  on  which 
t  was  no  use  to  speak  to  you , — however  pain- 
ul  a  consideration  it  may  be  to  others,"  she 
dded,  hurriedly  and  in  a  lower  voice,  drop- 
)ing  her  eyes  as  she  did  so. 

"Thank  you.  Miss  Lindisfarn!  "  said  El- 
ingham  shortly,  giving  her  a  little  sharp  nod 
s  he  spoke.  "  But  supposing  I  had  kept 
ut  of  the  way  when  a  dangerous  duty  was 
0  be  done  ?  ' ' 

"  Nobody  in   the  world  would  have  sup- 

tosed,"  replied  Kate,  speaking  rapidly,  with 

sort  of  angry  defiance  in  her  manner,  and 

king  up  while  the  blush  returned  again  to 

r  cheeks,  "that   Captain   EUingham   was 

;ioved  by  any  consideration  save  that  of  spar- 

ng  others." 

EUingham  bowed  slightly ;  and  his  own 
olor  went  and  came  in  rapid  alternation. 
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"  I  could  not  count,  I  am  afraid,"  he  said, 
"  on  all  the  world  taking  so  favorable  a  view 
of  such  conduct  as  you  might  be  kind  enough 
to  adopt.  At  all  events,"  he  continued, 
speaking  in  a  more  simple  and  businesslike 
tone,  "  putting  all  such  personal  considera- 
tions out  of  the  question,  this  is  simply  a 
matter  of  duty,  which  must  be  done  as  such. 
I  am  sure  that  you  must  now  see,  my  dear 
Miss  Kate,  that  any  alternative  is  wholly  out 
of  the  question.  Perhaps,"  he  added,  again 
changing  his  manner,  "  I  need  hardly  say, 
that  if  this  were  a  matter  in  which  any  earthly 
consideration  could  induce  me  to  act  differ- 
ently from  the  course  I  proposed  to  follow,  I 
should  deem  it  the  greatest  happiness  to  bp 
guided  by  your  wishes.  But  duty  must  be 
done.  And  I  have,  at  all  events,  the  consola- 
tion of  being  sure  that  in  doing  mine,  I  shall 
have  Miss  Lindisfarn 's  well-considered  appro- 
bation." 

"  Alas  !  yes  !  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  not  so. 
And  I  fear  I  have  only  done  mischief  and  not 
good  by  my  interference,"  said  poor  Kate, 
with  a  dejected  sigh . 

"Nay,  not  so  at  all,"  replied  EUingham. 
"All  this  fellow  Pendleton's  movements  were 
known  to  me,  as  I  told  you.  We  should 
have  been  on  the  lookout  for  him  to-night,  at 
all  events.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  stretched 
a  point  in  favor  of  your  protege's,  Miss  Lin- 
disfarn ; "  (the  bright  arch  smile  again 
here  ;) — "  I  give  them  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing that  they  arc  expected.  You  may  com- 
municate the  intelligence  to  them,  and  let 
them  profit  by  it  to  keep  out  of  my  way,  if 
they  like ;  I  assure  you  I  am  showing  them  a 
favor  rarely  practised  by  an  officer  of  the 
revenue  service  !  " 

"  But  the  men  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  in  France  !  "  said  Kate. 

"  I  know  that,  of  course.  But  these  peo- 
ple have  always  codes  of  signals,  and  means 
of  warning  their  friends.  Without  that,  they 
w^ould  n«ver  beat  us,  as  they  do  sometimes. 
Let  your  friend,  Mrs.  Pendleton,  be  told  that 
the  Petrel  is  wide  awake.  She  will  know 
very  well  how  to  make  use  of  the  informa- 
tion. And  now,  my  dear  Miss  Lindisfarn,  it 
is  time  for  me  to  be  off.  A  thousand  thanks 
for  your  kindness  and  hospitality  !  I  wish  I 
could  have  pleased  you  better  in  this  affair. 
Good-by." 

"  Good-by,  Captain  EUingham !  I  do  know 
that  you  are  doing  right ; — and  that  it  "waa 
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very  wrong  and — very  silly  in — in  anybody  to  j  to  persuade  Captain  EUingham  to  keep  out  of 
try  to  make  you  do  otherwise,  "  stammered 
Kate  as  she  gave  him  her  hand. 

And  so  the  gig  rattled  off  with  Captain  El- 
lingham,  who,  somehow  or  other,  was  in  par- 
ticularly high  spirits  during  his  little  jour- 
ney to  Sillmouth,  and  felt  as  if  he  would  not 
have  the  fact  of  his  morning's  tete-a-tete  break- 
fast cancelled,  or  the  remembrance  of  it  oblit- 
erated from  his  mind  for  all  the  Saucy  Sallies 
that  ever  skulked  into  a  port. 

And  somehow  or  other,  more  strangely 
still,  Kate,  though  her  enterprise  had  so  sig- 
nally failed,  and  though  she  was  very  pain- 
fully apprehensive  of  what  the  coming  night 
might  bring  forth,  caught  herself,  to  her  own 
considerable  surprise,  looking  back  with  a 
feeling  of  pleasure  on  certain  passages  of  that 
abortive  attempt  at  bribery  and  corruption, 
to  which  she  had  looked  forward  with  such 
unfeigned  terror. 


chapter  xix. 
Kate's  ride  to  sillmouth. 

The  pleasure,  vivid  as  it  was,  with  which 
Kate  recalled  certain  words  and  tones  and 
looks  of  that  breakfast-table  tete-a-tete  con- 
versation, had  to  be  put  away  in  a  cupboard 
of  her  mind  marked  "Private!  the  public 
are  not  admitted  here  " — for  future  use. 
The  more  pressing  business  of  the  moment 
was  to  put  to  whatever  use  it  might  haply 
serve  the  information  which  Captain  EUing- 
ham had  given  her  leave  to  convey  to  the 
smugglers.  It  would  have  been  necessary, 
indeed,  in  any  case,  to  give  Winifred  tidings 
of  the  result  of  her  conversation  with  the 
commander  of  the  Petrel.  So  as  soon  as  the 
family  breakfast  was  over,  Kate  followed  Mr. 
Mat  out  to  the  stable-yard,  where  his  miscel- 
laneous duties  of  the  day  generally  began,  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  manage  to  ride  over  to 
Sillmouth  with  her. 

"  I  must  see  Winny  Pendleton  this  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Mat,"  said  Kate.  "I  am  afraid 
there  is  likely  to  be  bad  work  to-night  be- 
tween Pendleton's  boat  and  the  revenue 
cutter." 

"  Was  that  what  Winny  was  up  here 
about  last  night?  "  asked  Mr.  Mat. 

"  Just  that,  poor  soul !  It  seems  that  her 
husband  has  got  other  men  associated  with 
him  worse  than  himself,  and  that  they  are  de- 
termined to  fight  with  the  revenue  men,  if 
they  are  meddled  with.     Winny  wanted  me 


the  way  of  the  Saucy  Sally.  Of  course,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  think  of  doing  anv- 
thing  of  the  kind  ;  and  I  have  sad  misgivingg 
something  bad  will  happen  to-night." 

"  Is  Pendleton  going  to  run  over  to-night?  " 
asked  Mr.  Mat. 

"  Yes.  That  was  what  Winny  told  me. 
And  I  know  the  Petrel  will  be  on  the  lookout 
for  him.  Oh,  Mr.  Mat,  it's  a  bad  business! 
I  wish  to  Heaven,  poor  Winny  had  never 
married  that  man  I  " 

"  Ah  !  It's  too  late  wishing  about  that 
now.  She  has  made  her  bed,  and  must  lie 
on  it.  And  there  are  worse  fellows  of  his  sort 
than  Pendleton  is,"  said  Mr.  Mat. 

"  Can  you  ride  over  with  me  this  mom- 
ing  to  Sillmouth,  Mr.  Mat?  I  must  see  feer, 
though  I  have  nothing  to  tell  her  to  comfort 
her,  poor  soul !  " 

"  Of  course.  Miss  Kate,  I'll  go  with  you. 
I'll  have  the  mare  and  Birdie  saddled  di- 
rectly." 

So  Kate  and  Mr.  Mat  made  their  way  to 
Sillmouth  and  then  galloped  over  the  two 
miles  of  fine  sands  which  lie  between  that 
port  and  the  rocks,  but  rise  from  the  water's 
edge  immediately  beyond  Deep  Creek,  from 
the  bank  of  which  little  gully  a  pretty  zigzag 
path  leads  to  a  sheltered  nook  of  flat  ground, 
about  half-way  up  the  cliff,  on  which  the 
smugo-ier's  cottage  was  built.  It  was  niched 
in  so  close  to  the  face  of  rock  rising  above  it, 
and  so  far  back,  therefore,  from  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  below  it,  that  it  was  barely 
visible  from  below  ;  and  it  would  hardly  have 
entered  into  the  imagination  of  a  stranger  to 
the  spot,  when  on  the  shore  below,  that  the^ 
was  a  human  habitation  half-way  betwee 
him  and  the  top  of  the  cliff  above  him,  hai 
not  the  little  zigzag  path  unobtrusively  sug- 
gested that  it  must  lead  to  something. 

The  path  was  hardly  practicable  for  horses^ 
and  though  Kate  had  frequently  protest 
that  she  was  sure  Birdie  would  carry  her  u 
safely,  !Mr.  ^Mat  had  always  utterly  set  hi 
face  against  any  such  attempt.  The  usut 
practice,  therefore,  was — if  neither  of  Winn 
Pendleton's  children  could  be  seen,  as  wa 
often  the  case,  playing  on  the  sea-shore — fo 
Kate  to  hold  Mr.  Mat's  horse  while  he  vreri 
up  to  the  cottage  and  sent  down  one  of  tb 
boys  to  relieve  her  of  it  and  of  Birdie. 

On  the  present  occasion,  this  was  not  ne 
ccssary  ;   for  \yinny  had  been  anxiously  ol 
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ic  lookout  for  a  visit  from  the  Chase ;  and 
a  the  first  appearance  of  Kate  and  Mr.  Mat 
u  the  sands  below  had  sent  down  one  of  her 
jns  to  hold  their  horses  for  them. 
They  found  her  in  a  great  state  of  anxiety 
nd  agitation  ;  and,  as  we  know,  they  had 
0  comfort  to  offer  her. 
"  God  help  them.  Miss  Kate!  "  said  the 
oor  wife,  sitting  down  in  the  darkest  corner 
f  her  little  parlor,  and  putting  up  her  apron 
0  her  eyes, — "  God  help  them !  and  I  say  it 
jr  one  side  as  well  as  for  the  other.  It  will 
le  a  bad  and  a  black  night  for  some  of  us." 
"  But  why  not  take  advantage,  Winny,  of 
be  information  I  am  permitted  to  give 
ou?"  urged  Kate.  "Captain  Ellingham 
ays  that  you  have  the  means  of  letting  the 
nen  know  their  danger  by  signals,  or  in 
ome  way,  and  that  you  can  warn  them  off 
he  coast.     Why  not  do  so?  " 

"It's  not  information  I  wanted  from  the 
dng's  officer,  any  more  than  he  wanted  it 
rom  me,"  said  the  smuggler's  wife  almost, 
vith  a  sneer.  "If  he  knows  what  we're 
icing,  we  know  what  he's  doing.  The  men 
ire  quite  aware  that  the  cutter  will  be  on  the 
.vatch  for  them.  That's  why  they're  deter- 
nined  to  fight !  " 

"  But  if  they  could  be  warned,  and  not 
ittempt  to  get  in  to-night,  they  might  find  a 
time  when  the  cutter  is  off  its  guard,"  urged 
Kate. 

"  'Tisn't  so  easy  to  catch  Captain  Elling- 
ham off  his  guard.  That's  why  we  are 
driven  to  fight  for  it.  Our  men  are  peace- 
able enough.  They  don't  want  to  make  any 
mischief.  If  they  can  anyways  get  in  to-night 
without  striking  a  blow,  they  will.  And 
they'll  have  all  the  information  of  the  cut- 
ter's movements  that  can  be  given  them. 
But,  oh.  Miss  Kate,  he  is  a  difficult  one  to 
deal  with,  and  I'm  sore,  sore  afraid  that  bad 
will  come  of  it !  " 

"  I  did  all  I  could  for  you,  Winny,"  said 
Kate,  sadly.  "  I  will  still  hope  that  in  the 
dark  night  they  may  slip  in  without  being 
seen.  We  must  go  now.  Of  course,  I  would 
tell  you  the  upshot  of  the  promise  I  gave. 
And,  Winny,"  added  Kate,  as  she  turned  to 
leave  tlie  cottage, — while  the  consciousness 
that  the  words  she  was  about  to  speak  did 
not  tell  the  whole  or  even  the  main  part  of 
the  truth,  caused  her  to  blush  all  over  her 
face, — "  of  course,  I  shall  be  very  anxious  to 
hear  your  news  of  the  night.      If,  as  please 


God  it  will  yet  be,  all  is  well,  come  up  your- 
self to  the  Chase.  If  anything,"  she  added, 
putting  an  emphasis  on  the  any,  "should 
happen,  don't  fail  to  send  up  a  messenger  the 
first  thing.  He  shall  be  well  paid  for  his 
trouble." 

So  Kate  and  her  companion  mounted  their 
horses  at  the  bottom  of  the  path,  and  turned 
their  heads  homeward.  That  two-mile  reach 
of  sands  between  SiMmouth  and  Deep  Creek 
was  such  a  well-established  and  sure  bit  of 
galloping  ground  for  the  two  riders,  that 
Birdie  and  Mr,  Mat's  mare  laid  their  ears 
back  and  started  off  as  usual  as  soon  as  ever 
their  riders  were  on  their  backs,  without 
waiting  for  whip  or  spur.  But  it  is  prob- 
able that  if  they  had  not  done  so,  they  would 
have  been  allowed  to  traverse  the  ground  at 
a  listless  walk ;  for  neither  Kate  nor  Mr. 
]Mat  were  in  a  very  blithe  frame  of  mind. 
Kate  was  miserable,  probably  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life ;  and  she  was  surprised  to 
find  how  completely  her  unhappiness  seemed 
to  make  even  her  limbs  listless  and  unfit  for 
their  usual  work.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  a  gaHop  on  the  Sillmouth  sands  seemed 
to  have  lost  for  her  its  invigorating  tonic 
and  inspiriting  efficacy.  ■ 

They  neither  of  them  spoke  as  long  as  the 
gallop  lasted  ;  but  when  they  drew  up  at  the 
entrance  of  the  little  fishing-town,  through 
which  they  had  to  ride  before  reaching  the 
road  leading  along  the  bank  of  the  estuary 
of  the  SiM  to  Silverton  Bridge,  Kate  pointed 
with  her  whip  to  a  tall  sail  far  out  in  the 
offing,  as  she  said,  sadly,  "  There's  the  cut- 
ter. Would  she  were  back  in  harbor  again  ! 
Is  it  not  dreadful,  Mr.  Mat?  Think  of  that 
poor  woman,  with  her  children  in  the  cottage 
there,  waiting  for  the  chances  of  the  night, 
watching  the  movements  of  that  ship,  and 
knowing  that  it  is  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
her  husband  ;  knowing  that  he  is  braving 
mortal  peril  in  the  pursuit  of  a  livelihood  for 
her  and  her  children  !  What  is  to  become  of 
them  if  the  chance  goes  against  him?  " 

And  the  words  as  she  uttered  them  sug- 
gested to  her  mind  the  possible  alternative ; 
and  Winifred's  words  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing recurred  to  her, — those  words  which  had 
made  her  so  angry, — "  There's  others  besides 
wives  may  chance  to  get  broken  hearts  from 
to-morrow  night's  work!  "  She  clearl}-  ad- 
mitted to  herself  that  Winifred  spoke  the 
truth  ; — henceforward — since  that  conversa- 
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tion  of  the  morning,  Kate  said  to  herself; 
but  that  was,  it  may  be  believed,  an  error  ; 
there  could  be,  at  all  events,  however,  no  mis- 
take and  no  self-deception  any  longer  on  that 
point.  Yes  !  that  night's  work  might  bring 
a  broken  heart  to  another  as  well  as  to  Win- 
ifred Pendleton.  But  Kate  did  not  render 
to  her  own  mind  a  full  and  consistent  account 
of  all  the  feelings  that  moved  her  to  add, — as 
she  looked  out  wistfully  to  the  sea  where  the 
large  white  sails  of  the  cutter  were  showing 
themselves  clearly  marked  against  the  heavy 
dun  clouds  of  the  horizon, — 

"  I  suppose  that  there  is  but  little  hope  for 
smugglers  in  a  struggle  with  the  king's  offi- 
cers, Mr.  Mat?  The  chances  must  be  all 
against  them?" 

"  Why,  yes  ;  'tis  to  be  thought  they  must 
be ;  but  there's  this,  you  know  :  the  king's 
officers  are  noways  desirous  of  taking  life  if 
f  they  can  help  it.  They  would  rather  bring 
their  men  in  prisoners,  if  they  can  anyway 
manage  it.  But  with  the  smugglers,  mind 
yDu,  it  is  different.  They  are  fighting  with 
desperation  and  hate  and  rage  in  their  hearts. 
There's  no  taking  prisoners  with  them  ;  it's 
down  w^ith  you,  or  down  with  me.  And 
there's  the  thought,  that  if  they  are  taken 
prisoners  'twill  go  worse  with  them  than  if 
they  are  killed  in  the  fight  and  get  all  their 
troubles  over  at  once.  All  this,  you  see.  Miss 
Kate,  makes  a  fight  with  the  smugglers  a 
desperate  and  chancy  piece  of  business." 

Kate  turned  pale  as  she  listened  to  this 
exposition  of  a  revenue  officer's  dangers, 
which  Mr.  Mat  would  have  spared  her,  if  he 
had  had  any  notion  that  his  words  were  falling 
on  her  heart  with  the  numbing  effect  of  ice- 
drops.  Observing,  however,  as  they  stopped 
to  pay  the  turnpike,  which  is  just  outside 
Sillmouth  on  the  Silverton  road,  how  pale 
she  was,  Mr.  ]Mat  endeavored  to  draw  some 
encouragement  from  the  signs  of  the  weather. 

"It  is  as  likely  as  not,"  said  he,  "that 
there  may  be  no  mischief  after  all !  It'll  be 
just  such  another  night  as  last  night, — as 
dark  as  pitch.  The  wind  is  getting  up  al- 
ready, and  look  at  that  bank  of  black  clouds 
out  seaward.  A  dark  night  and  a  capful  of 
wind,  those  are  the  smugglers*  friends  !  And 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Saucy  Sally 
were  to  slip  in,  and  get  her  cargo  well  up  the 
country  before  they  can  catch  her." 

"  God  grant  it !  "  cried  Kate,  fervently ; 
and  a  more  piously  earnest  prayer  for  the 


success  of  a  lawless  enterprise  against  all  I 
and  order  was  never  breathed. 

"  At  what  time  do  you  think  we  might 
news  of  the  upshot,  whatever  it  may  be, 
at  the  Chase,  Mr.  Mat?"  asked  Kate  af 
they  had  ridden  awhile  in  silence. 

"  As  soon  as  ever  there  is  any  of  us  »j 
ring,  if  Winifred  sends  off  a  messenger 
once.  There  is  a  little  bit  of  a  late  mo( 
and  it  will  all  be  over,  one  way  or  the  oth 
before  that  rises.  I  should  think  Win 
might  send  off  somebody  by  four  o'clock, » 
then  we  should  get  the  news  up  to  Lindisfi 
by  seven.  They'll  be  up  and  stirring  in  tF 
cottage  yonder  all  night,  never  fear  !  " 

"  You  will  be  on  the  lookout,  Mr.  Mat,  1 
dare  say,"  said  Kate  again,  after  anGtbHi 
long  spell  of  silence  between  the  riders ;  "  vM 
you  are  as  fond  of  poor  Winifred  as  any  of  ue. 
Would  you  come  and  tell  me  in  my  room, 
as  soon  as  you  have  heard  anything.  You 
will  find  me  up  and  dressed."  ■ 

"  Sure  I  will,  Kate  !  sure  I  will!  And  Hi 
be  on  the  lookout,  never  fear!  "  replied  Mr. 
Mat,  who,  if  he  had  been  a  less  thoroughly 
simple  and  unsuspicious  creature*  might  have 
been  led  by  the  somewhat  overdone  hypoc- 
risy with  which  Kate  affected  to  limit  her 
anxiety  to  the  fate  of  Winny  Pendleton,  and 
by  her  desire  to  receive  the  tidings  in  the 
privacy  of  her  own  room,  to  the  spot  in  Kate's 
heart  where  her  secret  was  hidden  away  from 
all  eyes.  It  is  just  so  that  a  silly  bird,  which 
has  made  its  nest  in  the  grass,  indicates  the 
whereabouts  of  it  to  her  enemies,  by  her  anx- 
ious fliutterings  to  and  fro  about  the  spot. 

The  remainder  of  the  ride  up  to  the  Chase 
was  passed  in  silence.  And  then  Kate  spent 
the  rest  of  the  hours  before  dinner-time  in 
strolling  out  alone  to  the  top  of  Lindisfam 
brow.  She  was  too  restless  to  be  able  to  re- 
main quietly  at  home ;  she  wanted  to  be 
alone,  and  she  turned  her  steps  through  the 
fine  old  woods  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  that  she 
might  the  better  scan  the  signs  of  the  weather. 

In  that  department  the  promise  of  the  com- 
ing night  was  all  that  she  could  wish.  The 
breeze  was  rapidly  rising  ;  and  though  Kate 
was  not  enough  of  a  sailor  to  know  whether 
the  wind  which  was  careering  so  wildly  over 
Lindisfarn  brow,  and  making  the  old  woods 
groan  and  sough  and  sway  to  and  fro,  like 
a  mourner  in  the  excess  of  his  grief,  was  ft 
good  wind  for  the  run  from  the  opposite  coast 
to  that  of  Sillshire,  she  was  quite  sure  that 
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lere  would  be  enotlgb  of  it  out  at  sea  ;  and 

le  gathered  some  comfort  from  the  reflection 

lat  if  the  wind  did  not  serve  to  blow  the 

'aucy  Sally  at  the  top  of  her  speed   into 

ifety,  it  might  be  sufficiently  strong  in  the 

pposite  direction  to  prevent  her  from  run- 

hig  into  danger.     And  the  night  promised 

)  be  not  only  wild,  but  "dirty,"  as   sail- 

r8  graphically  call  it,  and  as  dark  as  the 

lost  desperate  doers  of  deeds  that  shun  the 

2ht  could  desire.     Great  massive  banks  of 

eavy  clouds  were  heaving   themselves   up 

ith  sullen  majesty  from  the  seaward  hori- 

"1 ,  rearing  themselves  into  the  semblance  of 

at  black  cliffe  and  rocks,  varying  the  out- 

ne  of  their  fantastic  forms  continually  as  the 

torm-wind  drove  them,  but  steadily  coming 

awards  and   upwards    toward   the   zenith. 

>nce  or  twice,  as  Kate  looked  out  from  the 

antage  ground  of   a    rocky   ridge,   which 

jpped  Lindisfarn  brow,  and  raised  its  naked 

nJ  lichen-grown  head  among  the  surround- 

ig  woods,  the  sky  to  seaward  and  the  cloud- 

anks   were   lit  up   momentarily   by   sharp 

aslies  of  forked  lightning, — not  the  play- 

il,  hovering,  dallying,  illuminating  summer 

ghtning  of  southern  climates,  with  its  man- 

uld  tints  of  every  hue,  from  that  of  red-hot 

•on   to   violet,  but   sharply  drawn,  vicious 

3oking   dartings  of  lire,  dividing  the  black 

louds  like  the  lines  of  cleavage  in  a  crystal. 

uid  before  she  had  returned  to  the  house, 

he  big  raindrops  had  begun  to  patter  like 

he  dropping  shots  of  distant  musketry  among 

he  leaves  far  overhead. 

It  was  as  Mr.  Mat  had  said,  just  such  an- 
'ther  night  as  the  last  had  been  ;  only  that 
he  equinoctial  storm  seemed  to  have  gath- 
red  additional  strength  and  fury  from  its  lull 
luring  the  daylight  hours.  And  Kate,  as 
he  lay  awake  during  the  interminable  seem- 
Dg  hours  of  that  long  night,  listening  to  the 
loises  of  the  tempest,  devoutly  hoped,  that 
hewarwhich  thosewhowere  occupying  their 
)usines8  in  the  great  waters  must  needs  wage 
vith  the  elements,  would  avail  to  prevent  a 
uore  disastrous  and  dangerous  warfare  be- 
.veen  man  and  man. 

Toward  morning,  the  wind  fell,  and  a  pale 
vatery-looking  beam  from  the  feeble  crescent 
)f  a  waning  moon  came  timidly  and  sadly 
vandering  over  earth  and  sea,  as  a  meek  and 
orrowing  wife  may  creep  forth  at  daybreak 
o  look  on  the  home-wreck  that  has  been  | 
rdused  by  the  orgy  of  the  preceding  night,  i 


But  Kate  said  to  herself,  that  the  night  *s 
work,  whatever  might  have  been  its  result, 
was  done  by  that  time  !  As  she  thought 
what  that  might  be,  which  that  sad,  color- 
less moonbeam  had  to  look  down  on  at  that 
hour,  a  cold  chill  seemed  to  dart  through  her 
heart.  Sleep  had  not  come  near  her  while 
the  stonn  had  lasted  ;  but  now  while  she  was 
counting  the  weary  hours  that  must  elapse 
before  she  could  receive  the  tidings  that  the 
morning  would  bring  her,  she  fell  asleep. 

CHAPTER  XX. 
DEEP  CREEK  COTTAGE. 

When  Kate  opened  her  eyes  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  a  ray  of  bright  sunshine  was 
finding  its  way  into  her  room  between  the 
imperfectly  closed  shutters ;  and  it  was  a 
minute  or  two  before  her  waking  senses 
could  establish  the  connection  between  the 
dreary  sounds  and  thoughts  which  had  oc- 
cupied her  last  conscious  moments  and  the 
cheerful  brightness  that  wooed  her  waking. 
She  was  soon  recalled,  however,  to  all  the 
cares  and  troubles  from  which  she  had  es- 
caped for  a  few  hours ;  for  Simmons  was 
standing  by  her  bedside  with  a  folded  note 
in  her  hand. 

"What  time  is  it, Simmons? — late  surely?" 
she  asked,  hurriedly,  as  she  remembered  the 
anxieties  of  the  hour. 

"No,  miss:  not  late!  but  please,  miss, 
Mr.  Mat  told  me  to  wake  you  if  you  was  not 
awake  yet,  and  to  give  you  this  note,  miss, 
as  a  boy  from  Sillmouth  has  brought  up  this 
morning." 

"Just  open  the  shutters,  Simmons,"  said 
Kate,  striving  to  speak  in  her  ordinary  man- 
ner, while  a  cold  spasm  clutched  her  heart. 
"  Give  me  the  note,  and  then  run  down, 
there's  a  good  girl,  and  tell  Mr.  Mat  that  I 
am  going  to  get  up  directly,"  she  added, 
anxious  to  obtain  a  moment's  unobserved 
privacy  for  reading  the  dreaded  tidings. 

The  note,  written  by  Winifred,  who, 
among  other  accomplishments  acquired  dur- 
ing her  residence  at  the  Chase,  possessed  that 
of  very  tolerable  penmanship,  ran  as  fol- 
lows ! — 

"  My  Dearest  Young  Lady, — Thanks  be  to 
God,  things  is  not  so  bad  as  they  med  have 
been,  though  there's  trouble  enuff  and  like 
enuif  to  be  more  of  it  in  store.  The  revnew 
cutter  chased  the  Saucy  Sally,  but  it  blowed 
great  guns  all  night,  and  Hiram  says  there  aint 
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no  revnew  craft  on  the  water  as  can  overhaul  the 
Saucy  Sally  insuch  whether  as  last  night.  The 
cutter  is  back  in  harbor  again  this  morning,  I 
hear,  and  job  enough  they  had  to  get  her  there. 
The  Saucy  Sally  come  into  the  creek  like  a  bird, 
and  though  I  says  it  as  maybe  shouldn't,  there 
isn't  many  sailors  afloat  or  ashore  neither  as 
would  have  brought  her  in  the  way  Hiram 
did.     But  there's  neither  fair  play  nor  honor 
among  them  custom-house  folk.     When  the 
cutter  saw  how  the  game  was,  and  found  out 
that  it  wasn't  none  so  easy  to  put  salt  on  the 
tail  of  the  Saucy  Sally,  they  burnt  blew  lights 
and  fired  signal  guns  to  the  coast-guard  lub- 
bers on  shore,  and  jest  as  the  men  was  a-get- 
ting  out  the  cargo  comfortable  and  up  the 
cliffs,  down  comes  a  party  of  the  king's  men, 
and  there  was  a  fight — more's  the  pity  !     It 
wasn't  our  men's  fault.    And  the  coast-guard- 
ers  was  beat  off,  and  the  cargo  safe  up  the 
country.     But   too  of  the  men  was  carried 
off,  badly  hurt.     And  too  was  hurt  on  our 
side  simily.     Hiram   was  one,  as  he  is  sure 
to  take  the  biggest  share,  when  there's  blows 
a-going.     But  his  hart  aint  nothing  to  sig- 
nify much,  God  be  praised  !     And  then  comes 
the  worst  at  the   last,  as   it  generally  do. 
The  other  man  hurt  was  a  stranger  as  took 
on  with  Pendleton  in  France.     Him  and  Pen- 
dleton was  both  brought  into  the  cottage  ; 
and  the  frenchman  I  am  sadly  afeared,  has 
got  his  death.     And  to  make  it   worse  he 
can't  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  what  in 
the  world  am  I  to  do  ?    My  dearest  Miss  Kate, 
if  you  would,  you  and  5lr.   Mat,  have  the 
great  kindness  and  charity  to  ride  over  and 
look  in.     Somebody  ought  to  speak  to  this 
poor  frenchman,  and   he  a-dying,   as  I  am 
sorely  afeared.     The  men  are  all  away  with 
the  things  up  the  country,  and  the  place  is 
as  quiet  as  if  there  was  not  such  a  thing  as  a 
pound  of  contraband  baccy  in  all  creation. 
Pendleton  is  not  here,  no  one  but  this  poor 
frenchman.     For  Hiram  and  the  rest  of  the 
men   must  take  to   the   moor   for   a   spell. 
And  so,  my  dear  young  lady  if  you  would 
look  in,  you  would  do  a  Christian  charity  to 
this  poor  frenchman,  a-dying  without  opening 
his  mouth  to  a  human  sole,  and  a   loving 
kindness  to  your  faithful  and  dewtiful  old 
servant  to  command, 

*'  Winifred  Pendleton. 
"P.  S.     Pray  du  !  there  is  a  dear,  good 
young   lady,  my  dear   Miss   Kate.      With 
speed." 

Kate  read  this  letter  with  feelings  of  the 
most  heartfelt  relief.  And  when  she  reached 
the  conclusion  of  Winifred's  story,  she  may 
be  held  excusable  if  the  ill-news  contained  in 
it  was  not  sufficient  to  throw  any  very  extin- 
guishing wet-blanket  upon  the   great  glad- 


j  ness  which  the  former  part  of  the  letter  had 
caused  her.  She  was  very  sorry  for  the  un- 
fortunate Frenchman  ;  but  if  he  would  needs 
thrust  himself  where  he  had  so  little  business 
to  be,  what  could  he  expect  ?  and  it  was,  at 
all  events,  a  comfort  that  if  the  protection  of 
the  king's  revenue  required  him  to  be  killed, 
the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Petrel  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  killing  of  him. 

Kate  was,  however,  in  a  mood  to  do  any- 
thing in  her  power  for  any  human  being, 
especially  for  her  old  favorite  Winny ; — 
which  amounts,  indeed,  to  little  more  than 
saying  that  she  was  herself  again.  She  de- 
termined, if  she  could  induce  Mr.  Mat  to  con- 
sent, of  which  she  had  never  very  much  doubt, 
let  the  matter  in  hand  be  what  it  might,  to 
ride  over  again  the  same  ground  she  had  trav- 
ersed the  day  before,  immediately  after  break- 
fast ;  and  she  pleased  herself  with  thinking 
ivhat  a  different  ride  it  would  be  from  that 
of  yesterday. 

She  showed  Winifred's  note  to  Mr.  Mat, 
who  had  already  learned  from  the  bearer  of 
it  the  general  upshot  of  the  night's  work,' — 
that  the  Saucy  Sally  had  landed  her  cargo ; 
that  the  smugglers  had  escaped  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  cutter,  but  had  been  attacked  by 
a  party  of  coast-guardmen  on  land ;  that 
two  of  the  latter  and  two  of  the  former  party 
had  been  hurt ;  that  one  of  these  was  Hiram 
Pendleton,  but  that  his  wound  was  of  no 
great  consequence,  and  that  he  had  been  able 
to  escape  to  the  moor  with  the  rest  of  the 
men  implicated  in  the  affair.  Mr.  Mat  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  other  wounded  man ; 
and  when  he  learned  the  nature  of  the  case 
from  Kate,  he  expressed  his  thankfulness  for 
the  providential  dispensation  which  had  or- 
dained that  the  principal  sufferer  should  be  a 
Frenchman,  but  at  the  same  time  assented  to 
Kate's  proposition  that  it  would  be  but  an 
act  of  common  charity  to  see  what  could  be 
done  for  the  wounded  man,  though  decidedly 
resenting  and  repudiating  Kate's  mention  of 
him  as  a  ^^ fellow-creature.^^ 

So  Birdie  and  Mr.  Mafs  mare  were  sad- 
dled after  breakfast,  and  again  found  them- 
selves, after  a  quicker  and  a  brisker  ride  than 
that  of  yesterday,  at  the  foot  of  the  little  zig- 
zag path  which  led  to  the  smuggler's  cot- 
tage. 

There  was  no  need  for  Mr.  Mat  to  go  up 
first;  for  both  Winifred's  boys  had  been  on 
the  lookout  for  their  arrival,  as  Mrs.  Pendle- 
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ton  had  bad  very  little  doubt  that  her  letter 
would  avail  to  bring  Kate  thither  very  shortly. 
The  good  dame  herself  was  waiting  for  them 
at  the  top  of  the  path,  and  poured  forth  her 
thanks  for  their  prompt  acquiescence  in  her 
prayer. 

"No,  he  is  alive,"  said  she,  in  reply  to 
Kate's  first  hurried  question, — "  he  is  alive  ; 
but  I  am  afeared  he  wont  last  long ;  he  is 
a  deal  weaker  than  he  was  when  he  was 
brought  in.  And  doctor  says  he  can't  live. 
I  am  so  thankful  you  have  come,  Miss  Kate  !  " 

"  Could  not  the  doctor  speak  to  him  in  his 
own  lingo  ?"  asked  Mr.  Mat. 

"  What,  old  Bagstock,  the  doctor  to  Sill- 
mouth?  Not  he  !  not  a  word,  no  more  than 
I  can.  But  I'll  tell'ee,  Miss  Kate,  I've  a  no- 
tion the  man  understands  what  is  said  in 
English,  though  he  wont  let  on  to  talk  it." 

"  Ah  !  like  enough,  like  enough!  They 
are  a  queer  set,"  said  Mr.  Mat. 

"  Would  you  please  to  come  in  and  see 
him,  miss?  "asked  Winifred;  for  the  pre- 
ceding conversation  had  taken  place  in  the 
little  bit  of  flower-planted  space  at  the  top 
of  the  zigzag  path,  between  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  and  the  cottage. 

"  Yes  ;  I  will  go  in  with  you,"  said  Kate ; 
"  but  I  was  thinking,  Winny,  that  anyway 
the  poor  man  ought  to  have  some  better  ad- 
vice than  old  Mr.  Bagstock.  I  would  not 
trust  a  sick  dog  in  his  hands." 

"  It  needs  a  deal  of  skill  to  cure  a  eick 
dog,"  said  Mr.  Mat,  "  because  they  can't 
speak  to  you,  to  tell  you  what  is  the  matter 
with  them.  And  a  Frenchman  is  all  the 
same  for  the  same  reason.  Go  in  to  him, 
Kate  ;  you  can  speak  to  him.  For  my  part, 
I'll  stay  here  ;  I  should  be  no  use." 

And  so  saying,  Mr.  Mat  sat  himself  down 
in  a  sort  of  summer-house  in  Mrs.  Pendle- 
ton's garden,  constructed  of  half  an  old  boat, 
set  on  end  on  its  sawed-off  part,  and  richly 
overgrown  with  honeysuckle, — a  fragrant 
seat,  commanding  a  lookout  over  coast  and 
sea  that  many  a  garden-seat  in  lordly  demesnes 
might  envy, — and  having  comfortably  estab- 
lished himself  there,  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
supply  of  tobacco  and  the  small  instrument 
needed  for  the  enjoyment  thereof — (for  Mr. 
Mat  was  like  "  poor  Edwin,"  of  whom  Dr.  | 
Beattie  sings  in  his  famous  poem  of  "  The  | 
Minstrel,"  that  he  was 

"  No  vulgar  boy  ; 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaud,  nor  toy, 
Save  one  short  pipe  !  ") 


and  proceeded  to  spend  a  half-hour,  if  need 
were,  which  he  was  sure  not  to  find  a  long 
one. 

Kate  went  with  Mrs.  Pendleton  into  the 
cottage. 

It  consisted  of  two  rooms  down-stairs,  and 
two  rooms  up-stairs,  together  with  some  con- 
veniences for  back-kitchen,  etc.,  in  the  form 
of  a  "lean-to,"  built  at  the  rear  between 
thecliJOfand  the  front  rooms.      Of  the  two 
rooms  down-stairs,  one  was  floored  with  flaof- 
stones,  and  served  as  the  living  room  of  the 
family.     The  other  was  boarded  and  sanded, 
had  a  colored  print  of  Nelson  over  the  man- 
tlepiece ;    two  bottles  with  colored  sands  ar- 
ranged in  layers  within  them,  and  two  dried 
star-fish  on  it ;   a  green  baize-covered  round 
table  and  two  Windsor  chairs  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  ;   a  brilliantly  painted  japanned 
tea-tray  leaning   against  the  wall   behind  a 
large  Bfble — both  articles  alike  deemed  too 
good  and  splendid   ever  to  be  used — on-  a 
side    table.      This  room   was   always   kept 
locked,  and  served   for  nothing  at  all,  save 
keeping  up  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
family  a  consciousness  of  social  dignity,  and 
assuring  their  social  status  among  their  neigh- 
bors by  the  possession  of  a  parlor.     The  pro- 
fession of  the  head  of  the  family,  it  must  be 
remembered,   made  some  such    sacrifice  to 
public  opinion  more  necessary  than  it  might 
have  been  in  another  case  ;   for  though,  as 
has  been  8aid,*the  trade  of  a  bold  smuggler 
was  looked  on  with  much  indulgence  in  those 
days  and  in  those  parts  of  the  country,  still 
such  an  amount  of  prejudice  against  the  re- 
spectability of  a  career  of  lawbreaking  existed 
as  would  place  a  smuggler  with  a  parlor  only 
on  the  same  level  of  respectability  as  a  law- 
abiding  mechanic  without  that  aristocratic 
appendage. 

It  would  be  an  error,  therefore,  to  say  that 
the  sanded  parlor  of  the  smuggler's  cottage 
served  no  purpose,  even  if  those  august  occa- 
sions were  forgotten,  when  Mr.  Pendleton, 
in  great  state,  smoked  a  long  pipe  and  drank  [ 
brandy  and  water  in  company  with  some  not 
too  narrow-minded  dealer  in  any  of  the  arti- 
cles respecting  which  Mr.  Pendleton  and  the 
custom-house  authorities  were  at  variance. 
That  bold  smuggler  and  very  specially  able- 
bodied  seaman  was  always  on  these  occasions 
dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  black  cloth,  and  got 
up  generally  in  imitation  of  a  Dissenting 
minister.  He  assumed  this  costume  and  the 
title  of  Mister  together,  and  never  at  such 
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times  smoked  anything  shorter  than  a  fuU- 
lengthed  half-yard  of  clay,  with  a  red  stain 
at  the  end  of  it,  which  he  hated.  And  alto- 
gether he  was  very  unhappy  during  these 
periods  of  relaxation  and  enjoyment ;  but 
indulged  in  them  occasionally  because  he 
deemed  it  right  to  do  so. 

The  two  upper  rooms  were  the  sleeping- 
chambers  of  the  family ;  and  when  the 
woufided  stranger  had  been  thrown  upon  her 
hospitality,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  Mrs. 
Pendleton  to  have  arranged  a  bed  in  the 
sanded  parlor,  and  so  avoid  the  necessity  of 
turning  any  of  her  family  out  of  their  sleep- 
ing-quarters. But  that  would  have  involved 
sacrilege  in  the  desecration  of  the  parlor  to 
ordinary  and  secular  uses,  and  was  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

So  Mrs.  Pendleton  had  turned  her  boys 
out  of  their  room,  and  had  put  the  stranger 
in  their  place.  It  was  a  room  that  many  an 
inhabitant  of  princely  palaces  in  the  streets 
of  cities  might  envy !  Not  very  large  and 
not  very  lofty  ;  but  with  such  a  window  ! — a 
good-sized  casement  window  looking  out  on 
the  little  plot  of  garden  ground,  and  beyond 
it  over  such  an  expanse  of  varied  coast,  and 
almost  equally  varied,  and,  what  is  more, 
changefully  varied,  sea  and  sky,  as  few  win- 
dows could  match.  And  every  sweet,  invig- 
orating, health-laden  breeze  from  the  ocean 
came  fresh  from  its  dalliance  with  the  wave- 
tops  into  that  chamber ;  and  though  the 
storm-winds  also  howled  around  it,  and  pas- 
sionately shook  it,  and  beat  against  it,  the  in- 
mates of  it  were  well  used  to  the  roughly  mu- 
sical lullaby,  and  slept  none  the  less  soundly 
for  it. 

But  the  storm  of  the  two  preceding  nights 
had  entirely  expended  itself.  The  ocean,  like 
an  angry  child,  had  forgotten  all  its  so  recent 
fury,  as  quickly  as  it  had  yielded  to  it,  and 
was  shining  in  the  mid-day  sunshine.  And 
a  soft  wind  from  the  south  was  blowing  gently 
into  the  open  window  immediately  opposite 
to  the  sick  man's  bed.  The  casement  was 
low  ;  and  the  old-fashioned  bed  was  high  ; 
eo  that  the  occupant  of  it,  propped  up  by  pil- 
lows which  rested  against  the  white-washed 
wall  behind  the  bed,  could  see,  not  indeed 
the  garden-plot  immediately  beneath  the  win- 
dow, or  indeed  any  part  of  the  coast-view 
stretching  away  on  either  side  of  it,  but  the 
distant  sea,  with  its  skimmering  paths  of  [ 
light  and  shade,  and  the  white  sails  of  the 


ships  and  fishing-smacks  as  they  turned  up 
their  canvas  to  the  sunbeams,  like  sea-birds 
turning  in  their  flight,  or,  in  obedience  to  an 
"over"  of  the  helm,  dwindled  to  a  barely 
visible  speck  on  the  horizon. 

The  stranger,  who  had  fought  among  the 
foremost  and  fiercest  in  the  fray  with  the 
coast-guard  men,  had  received  two  bad  hurts : 
one  on  the  temple  and  side  of  the  head,  and 
one  in  the  chest.  His  head  was  bound  up, 
not  very  neatly  or  skilfully  it  would  have 
seemed  to  scientific  surgical  eyes,  with  a  su- 
perabundance of  linen  cloths,  which  still 
showed  in  parts  of  them  the  stains  of  the 
blood  which  had  soaked  them  through  when 
they  were  first  used  to  stanch  it.  The  other 
woQnd  had  been  doubtless  treated  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  ;  but  it  was  covered  by  the  bed- 
clothes, and  therefore  contributed  no  part  to 
the  ghastly  appearance  of  the  patient,  as  he 
lay  gazing  wistfully  over  the  expanse  of  the 
waters  which  had  borne  him  to  this  sad  end- 
ing of  his  career. 

For  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  dying ; 
and  old  Bagstock's  shrugging  declaration,  that 
he  did  not  see  that  there  was  anything  to  be 
done  for  him,  did  but  needlessly  confirm  his 
own  conviction. 

Old  Mr.  Bagstock  was  a  '<  general  practi- 
tioner "  of  the  sort  that  general  practitioners 
mostly  were  in  remote  districts  and  among 
poor  populations  forty  years  ago.  Old  Bag- 
stock  was  not  the  only  general  practitioner  al 
Siilmouth.  The  other  was  young  Rawlings ; 
and  there  was  all  the  difierence  between  them, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  that  the  two 
epithets  denoted,  —  a  difference  which,  at 
just  about  that  period  in  the  history  of  medi 
cal  science  and  practice,  was  far  from  a  small 
one.  But  old  Bagstock  almost  exclusively 
commanded  the  confidence  and  the  adherence 
of  the  maritime  population  of  Siilmouth 
Sailors  are  especially  tenacious  of  old  ways 
and  habits.  Old  Bagstock  had  brought  the 
greater  number  of  the  Siilmouth  sailors,  fish- 
ermen, and  smugglers  into  the  world;  and 
they  seemed  to  feel  that  that  fact  gave  him  a 
vested  right  to  a  monopoly  in  seeing  them 
out  of  it.  A  number  of  things  old  Bagstock 
had  done,  and  a  number  of  people  he  had 
known  before  that  Rawlings  had  Ixjen  ever 
heard  of,  were  constantly  cited  as  incontro- 
vertible arguments  to  the  disfavor  of  the  lat- 
ter. And  sailors  have  a  very  strong  convic- 
tion  that  people  die  "  when  their  time  is 
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come, "  and  are  much  more  inclined  to  at- 
tribute to  that  fact  the  death  of  any  patient 
whatever,  than  to  any  lack  of  skill  in  the 
doctor. 

As  for  old  Bagstock  himself,  he  held  a  not 
widely  different  theory,  especially  as  to  the 
roughs  of  the  not  very  select  circle  of  his 
practice.  He  considered  that  if  a  smuggler 
got  a  mortal  wound,  it  was  useless  to  try  to 
cure  him  of  it ;  and  if  he  got  a  wound  which 
was  not  mortal,  he  was  so  hard  and  hardy 
and  tought  bat  he  was  sure  to  recover  from 
it.  And  it  is  probable  that  his  practice  was 
more  accurately  squared  to  the  logical  con- 
sequences of  this  theory,  in  cases  where  there 
was  small  prospect  of  much  or  any  remunera- 
tion for  his  care,  and  most  of  all  in  that  of  a 
stranger  and  a  Frenchman,  of  whom  no  one 
knew  anything,  and  for  whose  doctor's  bills 
it  was  not  likely  that  anybody  he  could  get 
at  would  choose  to  be  responsible. 

So,  when  the  wounded  man  had  told  Pen- 
dleton, before  he  had  started  for  the  moor, 
that  it  was  all  over  with  him,  and  Pendle- 
ton, whose  traffic  on  the  other  side  of  the  wa- 
ter had  enabled  him  to  comprehend  a  few 
words  of  French,  had  told  the  same  to  his 
wife,  who  repeated  the  same  thing  to  the  doc- 
tor, old  Bagstock  had  perfectly  acquiesced  in 
the  opinion  ;  and  having  somewhat  perfunc- 
torily stanched  the  flow  of  blood,  and  bound 
up  the  wounds,  had  taken  himself  off  to  some 
more  medically  or  pecuniarily  promising  case. 
And  it  having  been  settled  thus  nem.  con. 
that  the  wounded  man  was  to  die,  Mrs  Pen- 
dleton, in  her  husband's  absence,  and  her  anx- 
ieties about  the  consequences  and  responsi- 
bilities that  might  fall  upon  her,  as  a  result 
of  the  death  taking  place  in  her  house,  was 
exceedingly  comforted  and  tranquillized  by 
the  appearance  of  her  kind  f^riends  from  the 
Chase. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
A  GOOD  SAMARITAN. 

Kate  knew  perfectly  well,  when  she  started 
from  the  Chase  on  her  present  errand  of 
kindness  towards  her  old  favorite,  and  of 
Christian  charity  toward  the  wounded  stran- 
ger, that  the  business  was  not  a  pleasant  one. 
And  it  was  not  without  considerable  shrink- 
ing and  nervousness  that  she  followed  Mrs. 
I'endleton  up  the  steep  and  nai'row  staircase 
of  the  cottage,  and  ent^'red  the  chamber  in 
which  the  sick  man  had  been  laid.     But  she 
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had  not  been  prepared  for  the  shock  which 
the  sight  of  the  patient  occasioned  her. 
The  spectacle  was  one  entirely  new  to  her  ; 
and  the  first  impression  that  it  produced  on 
her  mind  was  that  too  surely  the  man  was 
dying. 

The  blood-dabbled  cloth  around  his  brows, 
the  long  locks  of  coal-black  hair  escaping 
from  under  it,  on  the  side  of  the  head  which 
was  not  wounded,  and  the  black  unshaven 
beard,  added  by  the  force  of  contrast  to  the 
ghastly  paleness  of  his  face.  He  had  large 
dark  eyes,  which  must  have  been  handsome, 
when  seen  under  normal  circumstances,  but 
which  now,  sunken  and  haggard  as  they 
were,  and  with  a  w^ild  and  anxious-looking 
gleam,  the  result  of  fever,  in  them,  only 
served  to  add  to  the  weird  and  fearful  appear- 
ance of  his  face. 

''  Tell  Mr.  Mat,"  said  Kate,  turning  back 
with  a  little  shudder  to  Mrs.  Pendleton,  as 
she  was  following  the  young  lady  into  the 
room,  "not  to  leave  the  garden  ;  he  may  be 
needed." 

She  would  have  been  puzzled  to  account 
rationally  for  the  impulse  which  induced  her 
to  say  this.  It  was,  in  fact,  merely  the  in- 
stinctive connection  between  a  feeling  of 
alarm,  and  the  desire  not  to  be  alone  in  the 
presence  of  that  which  causes  it.  Mrs.  Pen- 
dleton looked  round  in  her  turn,  to  one  of  her 
boys,  who,  childlike,  had  crept,  with  feelings 
of  awe,  up  the  staircase  after  them,  and 
said, — 

"  Go  down,  Jem,  into  the  garden,  and  tell 
Mr.  Mat  that  Miss  Lindisfarn  begs  he  will 
keep  within  call,  in  qase  she  might  want 
him." 

The  wounded  man  turned  his  head  quickly 
toward  the  door,  at  which  the  two  women 
were  standing,  as  the  above  words  were  ut- 
tered, and  gazed  earnestly  at  them  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then,  with  the  restless  action 
peculiar  to  pain  and  fever,  turned  his  face 
toward  the  wall  on  the  farther  side  of  the  bed. 
"You  are  badly  wounded,  I  fear,"  said 
Kate,  in  French,  and  in  a  trembling  voice, 
as  she  stepped  up  to  the  bedside. 

"  Yes,  to  death  !"  answered  the  sufferer  in 
the  same  language,  casting  his  eyes  up  at 
her  face  for  a  moment,  and  then  uneasily  re- 
suming his  former  position.  He  had  only 
uttered  three  words ;  but  the  intonation  of 
them  seemed  to  Kate's  ear  to  carry  with  it 
strong  evidence  that  the  stranger  belonged 
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to  a  more  cultivated  social  grade  than  that 
to  which  the  Silimouth  smugglers  usually 
belonged.  It  might  be,  however,  Kate 
thought,  that  they  managed  matters  con- 
nected with  the  education  of  smugglers  bet- 
ter in  France. 

*'  I  came  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  cure 
you,  or,  at  least,  to  comfort  you,"  she  said, 
in  a  voice  indicating  even  more  misgiving 
than  before ;  for  the  stern  shortness  of  the 
man's  manner  was  discouraging. 

*'  Nothing  can  be  done  for  the  first,  and 
little  enough  for  the  last,"  he  said,  turning 
restlessly  and  impatiently  on  the  bed. 

"  Did  the  doctor  say  when  he  would  come 
back?"  asked  Kate,  turning  towards  Mrs. 
Pendleton,  who  was  standing  at  the  bed-foot. 

"No,  Miss  Kate,  he  didn't.  I  zem  he 
thought  there  was  no  use  in  coming  back 
again , ' '  returned  Winifred ,  shaking  her  head 
sadly. 

"  But  it  is  impossible,"  returned  Kate, 
"to  leave  a  man  to  die  in  this  manner. 
What  are  we  to  do?  I  declare,  that  old  Mr. 
Bagstock  has  no  more  humanity  than  a 
brute,  to  leave  a  poor  man  in  this  state." 

"  Well,  miss,  for  the  matter  of  that.  Dr. 
Bagstock  knows  if  a  man  must  die,  he  must ! 
And  what's  the  good  of  running  up  expenses 
and  wasting  time  for  nothing?  Dr.  Bag- 
stock  have  a  deal  to  do,  and  heaps  o'  people 
to  see  tu.  And  poor  folk  cant  have  doctors 
a-fiddling  about  'em,  just  to  amuse  their 
friends,  the  way  rich  folks  du.  If  Bagstock 
could  ha'  saved  his  life,  he'd  ha'  done  it." 

"  You  were  not  able  to  speak  to  the  doc- 
?tor?"  said^ate  interrogatively,  turning  to 
the  patient,  and  speaking,  as  before,  in 
French. 

"  What  was  the  need  of  speaking?  "  re- 
turned the  sufferer,  testily.  "  I  want  no  doc- 
tor to  tell  me  that  I  am  dying.  I  feel  the 
-life  ebbing  out  of  me." 

"  You  must  have  lost  much  blood  !  "  said 
Kate,  to  whose  mind  the  stranger's  phrase 
had  suggested  the  idea. 

For  all  reply,  he  faintly" raised  one  hand, 
which  was  lying  outside  the  bedclothes,  on 
the  coverlet,  to  his  head,  and  let  it  drop 
again  heavily  by  his  side. 

*•  But  the  wounds  have  been  effectually 
stanched,  I  suppose?"  returned  Kate,  who 
was  striving  to  apply  her  very  slender  stock 
of  surgical   ideas  to  the  question,  whether 


indeed  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  all  hope 
of  saving  life. 

"I  wish  you  would  send  the  woman  to  get 
me  a  glass  of  fresh  water.  That  in  the  bot- 
tle here  is  hot,"  said  the  patient. 

"  He  wants  to  drink,  Winny  ;  and  he  says 
this  water  is  hot.  It  is  the  fever,  you  know. 
Go,  there  is  a  good  soul,  and  bring  him  some 
fresh  from  the  spring." 

Mrs.  Pendleton  took  the  bottle  in  her  hand, 
and  left  the  room,  without  speaking.  As 
soon  as  her  step  had  been  heard  descending 
the  stair,  which  passed  immediately  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  at  the  bed-head,  the 
stranger  turned  his  face  to  the  side  of  the 
bed  at  which  Kate  was  standing,  and  looking 
up  wistfully  at  her,  with  the  gleam  of  fever 
in  his  restless  eyes,  said  in  English, — 

"I  wish  I  could  speak  with  you  privately. 
Find  some  means  of  sending  that  woman  out 
of  the  room." 

"You  can  speak  English,  then?"  said 
Kate,  much  surprised. 

' '  I  can  ;  but  have  no  wish  to  do  so  before 
these  people.     You  spoke  of  comfort !     You 
may  give  some  to  a  dying  man,  if  you  wilP 
do  as  I  have  asked  you.     You  can  do  so  in  no 
other  way."  ^ 

"  Certainly,  I  will  do  as  you  desire,"  re- 
plied Kate,  not  without  a  little  trepidation 
and  beating  of  the  heart ;  "  but,"  she  added, 
as  the  idea  suddenly  flashed  across  her  mind, 
"  I  have  a  friend  here  with  me — a  relative; 
he  is  a  gentleman  whom  you  could  trust  im- 
plicitly— with  anything,"  she  added,  hesita' 
ing  a  little,  "  that  ought  to  be  told  to  a 
honorable  gentleman, — and  who  has  mor 
experience,  and  would  be  of  more  use  th 
I  could  be  " — 

"No,"  said  the  dying  man,  decisively 
"  if  you  will  do  the  charity  I  have  asked,  i 
must  be  done  as  I  have  asked  it,  and  no  oth 
erwise." 

Mrs.  Pendleton's  step,  returning  with  th 
water,  was  heard  on  the  stair  as  he  finishe 
speaking ;  and  Kate,  turning  with  a  ligh 
step  to  the  door,  met  her  on  the  landing 
place  just  outside  of  it ;  and  taking  the  wa 
ter-bottle  from  her  hands,  whispered  to  her, 

"  Go  down-stairs,  Winny,  and  leave  me 
with  him  for  a  little  while.  He  says  he  wants 
to  speak  to  me  alone.  I  suppose  he  has 
something  on  his  mind.  Perhaps  he  wants 
to  ask  about  a  priest.     I  suppose  he  is  a  Cath- 
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olic.  But,  Winny,  whatever  you  do,  don't 
leave  the  house  ;  so  that,  if  I  call,  you  may 
hear  me  and  come  directly.     Mind,  now  !  " 

Mrs.  Pendleton  gave  her  a  reassuring  look 
and  nod  ;  and  Kate,  with  a  feeling  of  no  lit- 
tle nervousness,  returned  to  the  stranger's 
bedside. 

"  Is  the  door  shut?  "  asked  the  stranger. 

"  Yes,  the  door  is  shut ;  and  Mrs.  Pendle- 
ton has  gone  down-stairs.  You  cannot  be 
overheard,"  said  Kate. 

"  You  have  already  perceived,"  said  the 
man,  after  a  pause  of  some  little  duration, 
while  he  had  apparently  been  hesitating  how 
to  enter  on  what  he  wished  to  say, — "you 
have  no  doubt  already  understood  that  I  am 
not  what  my  comrades  of  last  night  supposed 
me  to  be,  and  that  I  have  reasons  for  wishing 
them  not  to  be  better  informed  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  I  suppose  so,  from  your  lead- 
ing them  to  imagine  that  you  cannot  speak 
English,"  replied  Kate. 

"  I  joined  a  smuggling  venture  from  the 
opposite  coast  as  a  means,  the  only  one  open 
to  me,  of  coming  here  unknown  to  those  who 
might  recognize  me, — for  I  have  been  known 
in  the  country  formerly, — and  of  securing  an 
unquestioned  return  by  the  same  means  to- 
gether with — a  person  whom  I  wished  to 
take  back  with  me.  All  has  been  frustrated 
by  last  night's  unlucky  work." 

lie  paused,  exhausted  apparently  by  the 
few  words  he  had  spoken,  or,  perhaps  men- 
tally occupied  in  arranging  what  he  had  to 
say,  so  as  best  to  place  the  matter  before  his 
hearer,  and  then  proceeded  with  considerable 
hesitation, — 

"  The  woman  here  called  you  Miss  Lindis- 
farn?" 

"  That  is  my  name, — Kate  Lindisfarn," 
replied  she. 

"  And  she  sent  a  child  to  give  a  message 
from  you  to  Mr.  Mat  in  the  garden?  " 

"She  did  so!  " 

"  That,  then,  must  be  Mr.  Matthew  Lindis- 
farn, of  the  Chase.  And  you  have  come  all 
the  way  from  Lindisfarn  Chase,  eight  or  nine 
miles  from  this  place,  to  see  me.  I  know  the 
country,  you  see,  and  something  of  the  peo- 
ple." 

"  Certainly,  you  must  be  a  Sillshire  man. 
But  in  that  case  have  you  no  friends  here, 
who,  even  if  you  wished  to  avoid  them  before, 
ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  your  pres- 
ent condition?  " 
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"  I  have  relatives  here, — who  would  by  no 
means  thank  me  for  making  myself  known  to 
them,  or  to  anybody  else.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
needful  that  they  should  be  hereafter  made 
aware  that  T  was  living  this  day,  and  that  as 
soon  as  I  am  dead  they  should  know  that  I 
am  alive  no  longer.  You  will  see,  therefore, 
Miss  Lindisfarn,  that  my  object  is  to  teli  you 
who  I  am,  and  to  obtain  your  promise  to  keep 
the  information  secret  until  I  have  breathed 
my  last.     Will  you  promise  me  to  do  so?  " 

"  I  will  keep  your  secret,"  said  Kate,  "  if 
it  is  not  wrong  to  do  so,  and  if  it  is  not  evi- 
dently my  duty  to  disclose  it." 

"  You  will  be  well  aware,  when  you  have 
heard  it,  that  the  keeping  of  it  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  all  parties  concerned,  and  that 
the  disclosing  of  it  could  only  serve  to  cause 
misery  and  distress." 

"  In  that  case,"  returned  Kate,  "  you  may 
certainly  depend  upon  my  not  disclosing  it." 

The  stranger  paused  again  for  some  min- 
utes, and  turned  away  his  face  toward  the 
wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed  to  that 
on  which  Kate  was  standing.  Then  turning 
his  face  and  wistful,  feverish  eyes  again  tow- 
ard her,  by  rolling  his  head  on  the  pillow,  he 
said, — 

*'  You  have  an  uncle.  Miss  Lindisfarn,  Dr. 
Theophilus  Lindisfarn,  living  in  the  Close,  at 
Silverton?" 

Kate,  wondering  greatly,  made  no  reply, 
till  he  added,  "  That  is  so,  is  it  not?" 

"Yes,"  she  then  said;  "Dr.  Lindisfarn 
in  the  Close  is  my  uncle." 

"  And  Lady  Sempronia,  his  wife,  lives 
there  also  ?  " 

"  Of  course  she  lives  there  also,"  said  Kate, 
in  growing  astonishment. 

"  I  did  not  know  whether  she  was  yet  liv- 
ing," said  the  stranger  ;  and  then  from  want 
of  strength  or  some  other  reason,  he  paused 
again.     After  a  while,  he  continued, — 

"  Has  Dr.  Lindisfarn,  in  the  Close,  at  Sil- 
verton, any  children?  " 

"  He  has  none  now.  He  had  a  son  once, 
who  died,  many  years  ago." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  when  and  where  he 
died?"  asked  the  stranger,  looking  up  at 
her. 

"  I  do  not  know  exactly  when  ;  it  was  sev- 
eral years  ago  ;  and  I  believe  that  he  died  in 
America." 

"  Do  you  know  at  all  the  manner  of  his 
death?" 
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"  Yes  ;  he  was  killed  by  the  Red  Indians, 
in  a  hunting  excursion." 

"  Do  you  know  how  that  information 
reached  his  family?  " 

"Not  exactly.  I  know  only  that  pains 
were  taken,  and  people  were  sent  to  America 
to  find  out  the  facts,  and  tliat  it  was  consid- 
ered certain  that  he  had  died  as  I  have  said." 
"  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  die  in  that  man- 
ner," said  the  stranger,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

The  truth  then  flashed  upon  Kate,  that  the 
man  who  was  speaking  to  her  from  his  dying 
bed,  was  indeed  that  lost  cousin,  whose  ex- 
istence, whose  death,  and  whose  history  and 
memory  had  always  been  to  her  imagination 
shrouded  in  a  veil-  of  mystery.  She  knew 
only  that  such  an  one  had  lived,  had  died, 
and  for  some  vaguely  understood  reason  was 
never  mentioned  by  any  one  of  the  family  ; 
though  it  is  possible  that,  if  her  mind  had 
been  set  to  work  upon  the  subject,  Kate's 
slender  knowledge  of  the  line  of  descent  and 
of  real  property  might  have  sufficed  to  make 
her  aware  that  the  existence  of  her  cousin 
would  affect  her  own  position  as  one  of  the 
heiresses  of  the  lands  of  Lindisfarn  ;  still, 
never  having  been  taught  to  look  at  the  fact 
of  his  disappearance  in  its  connection  with 
that  subject,  and  not  having  any  precise 
knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  tlie 
sudden  conviction  that  her  cousin  was  living, 
and  was  there  before  her,  did  not  present  it- 
self to  her  mind  as  bearing  in  any  way  upon 
that  matter.  There  was  no  mixture,  there- 
fore, of  any  baser  alloy  in  the  feeling  with 
which  she  replied  to  his  last  words,  "  Can  it 
be  possible  that  you  are  he, — Julian,  my  lost 
cousin?  " 

"It  is  possible  !  it  is  so  !  "  he  replied, 
without  manifesting  the  least  share  in  the 
effusion  of  feeling  with  which  Kate  had 
spoken.  '"'  The  information  brought  from 
America  was  incorrect.  I  was  nearly  but 
not  quite  killed  by  the  Indians.  They  strike 
less  heavily  than  the  king's  custom-house 
officers.  Worse  luck  !  I  survived  that  time  ; 
and  I  am,  still  living  for  a  little  while,  Julian 
Lindisfarn." 

"  But,  gracious  heavens!  you  must  have 
some  better  assistance — I  must  send" —  cried 
Kate,  turning  hastily  toward  the  door. 

"  Stay  !  "  said  the  dying  man  ;  "  no  better 
assistance  could  be  of  any  service  to  me ;  and 
remember  your  promise  !  " 

"  I  will  keep  it  faithfully.     Be  assured  of 


that.  There  is  one  person  indeed  to  whom  I 
should  wish  to  tell  the  secret, — my  sister, 
and  "— 

"Ah!  your  sister  Margaret?  She  is  no 
longer  then  in  France?  " 

"  No  ;  she  is  living  now  at  the  Chase  ;  and 
I  should  like  to  tell  her, — I  have  no  secrets 
from  her, — I  should  not  like  to  keep  this  from 
her  ; — and  of  course  the  secret  would  be  as 
safe  with  her  as  with  me." 

"Well,  do  as  you  will.  But  remember 
that  you  will  produce  nothing  but  distress  if 
my  being  alive  here  becomes  known  to  the 
rest  of  the  family." 

Kate  would,  as  may  be  supposed,  have 
bargained  for  including  her  godmother  in 
her  confidence ;  but  to  her  great  regret  Lady 
Farnleigh  was  no  longer  in  Sillshire.  On 
the  morrow  of  that  stormy  March  evening, 
which  she  was  spending  at  the  Chase,  she 
had  started  for  her  son's  residence  in  a  dis- 
'tant  county,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
christening  of  his  first  child.  Possibly,  if 
Lady  Farnleigh  had  been  within  reach,  Kate 
might  not  have  insisted  on  telling  the  secret 
to  Margaret.;  but,  as  it  was,  she  felt  that 
she  must  have  some  sharer  in  it,  and  that  it 
vrould  be  very  painful  to  her  to  keep  it  from 
her  sister. 

"  I  will  be  careful,"  she  said,  in  reply  to 
her  cousin's  last  words  ;  "  but  I  must  send 
at  once  for  better  medical  help." 

And  so  saying,  Kate  hurried  down  to  Mr. 
Mat,  who  was  placidly  smoking  his  pipe  i^ 
the  old' boat  turned  into  a  summer-house,  ai 
begged  him  to  ride  as  fast  as  he  c«uld  to  Sij 
verton ,  and  bring  back  with  him  if  possib^ 
Dr.  Blakistry. 

Now  Dr.  Blakistry  was  a  very  well-kno\ 
name  in  that  day.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
surgeons  in  England  ;  but  his  delicate  health 
had  two  or  three  years  previously  compelled 
him,  to  the  great  regret  of  a  large  circle  of 
London  friends  and  patients,  to  settle  himself 
in  the  west  of  England. 

"  You  know,  I  suppose,"  said  Julian  Lin- 
disfarn, when  Kate,  having  despatched  Mr. 
Mat  on  his  errand,  hurried  back  to  the  pa- 
tient's bedside,  "  why  I  went  away  from  Sil- 
verton  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  have  never  heard  any  of  those  cir- 
cumstances spoken  of.     I  know  only  that  ff 
some  reason  no  mention  was  ever  made  in  tl 
family,  of  the  eon  of  Dr.  Lindisfarn,  wl 
was  supposed  to  have  died  in  America, 
Kate,  sadly. 
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The  wounded  man,  still  moving  his  head 

rh  fevered  restlessness  on  the  pillow,  turned 
his  eyes  away  from  her,  and  remained  silent 
for  a  while.  Then  again  looking  up  at  her, 
he  said, — 

"  I  know  right  well  that  this  doctor  you 
have  sent  for  can  only  say  the  same  as  the 
other  said.  I  feel  that  I  am  dying !  There- 
fore, it  will  all  soon  come  to  the  same  thing. 
But  since  you  know  nothing  about  me,  or  my 
story,  cousin,  all  I  need  say  is,  that  if  you 
were  to  save  my  life  by  bringing  this  other 
doctor  to  me,  every  one  that  bertrs  the  name 
of  Lindisfarn  would  consider  that  you  had 
done  the  worst  day's  work  you  ever  did  in 
your  life,  and  had  caused  a  misfortune  to  the 
lamily  that  you  could  never  remedy  !  " 

"  But — surely — it  all  seems  so  shocking 
and  so  incredible!  "  said  Kate,  whose  head 
was  whirling  with  the  strangeness  of  the 
revelation  that  had  been  made  to  her. 

"  Do  not  alarm  yourself !  "  said  Julian,  in 
a  tone  that  seemed,  weak  as  it  was,  to  have 
more  of  irony  than  of  sympathy,  or  any  other 
feeling  in  it ;  "  it  will  all  be  well  very  short- 
ly. Only  remember  that  you  will  not  only 
break  your  promise  to  me,  but  bring  all  kinds 
of  trouble  and  distress  and  heartbreak  upon 
all  connected  with  us, — with  you  and  with 
lue,  if  you  reveal  to  any  human  being  the 
fact  of  my  being  alive  and  here." 

"  1  have  promised,"  said  Kate  ;  "  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  first  and  most  pressing  need  is 
to  procure  you  better  medical  help  than  you 
have  yet  had  !  AY  ho  C4in  say  what  the  result 
may  be  ?  " 

"  You  can  understand,  of  course,  cousin," 
resumed  Julian,  looking  up  at  her,  "  that  if 
I  had  lived,  as,  four-and-twenty  hours  ago,  1 
had  as  good  a  chance  of  doing  as  another, — 
it  would  have  been  right  that  you  and  all 
the  family  should  know  that  I  was  living. 
It  was  my  intention  to  have  found  the  means 
of  making  the  fact  known  to  them  all.  But 
now  it  becomes  necessary  to  let  it  be  known 
that  my  death  will  not  make  that  change  to 
you  which  you  might  naturally  expect  it  to 
do." 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  again  remained 
silent  for  some  minutes  ;  while  Kate,  alto- 
gether mystified  by  what  he  had  been  saying, 
was  doubting  whether  he  were  not  becoming 
light-headed,  and  thinking  whether  she  were 
not  perhaps  doing  mischief  by  allowing  him 
to  go  on  talking.  Presently  he  continued, — 
/  "  I  have  been  thinking  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  me  now  to  tell  you  circumstances, 
which — have  nothing  pleasant  about  them  in 
the  telling ;  but  if  you  would  kindly  take  a 
small  sealed  packet  from  the  breast-pocket 
of  that  jacket  there,  which  they  took  off  nie 
this  morning,  and  keep  it  safely  till  I  am 
dead,  and  then  give  it  to  my  father,  Dr.  Lin- 


disf^xrn,  all  that  is  needful  would  then  be 
known  and  done.  And  you  might  do  as  you 
please  about  letting  them  all  know  that  you 
were  aware  that  the  wounded  smuggler  who 
was  dying  at  Sillmouth  was  Julian  Lindis- 
farn. Will  you  do  this  for  me,  cousin  ?  All 
I  ask  is  that  yon  tell  no  human  being  that  I 
am  lying  here,  till  all  is  over  ;  and  that  you 
will  give  that  packet  then,  and  not  till  then, 
to  Dr.  Lindisfarn." 

"  But  if,  as  I  still  trust  in  God,  you  should 
not  die,  cousin  ?  " 

"  Well,  everything  is  possible  !  In  that 
case,  then,  you  will  be  almost  equally  soon 
free  from  your  promise  ;  for  if  I  should  not 
die,  I  shall  very  soon  be  away  from  this.  I 
should  in  that  very  improbable  case  reclaim 
ray  packet ;  and  you  would  be  at  liberty  to 
do  just  as  you  thought  fit  about  telling  or 
not  telling  anything  of  our  strange  meeting 
here." 

Kate  took  the  packet  as  her  cousin  desired, 
and  again  assuring  him  that  she  would 
faithfully  keep  the  promises  she  had  given 
him,  told  him  that  she  would  then  leave  him^ 
as  it  was  not  good  that  he  should  talk  any 
more. 

"  Who  is  this  doctor  you  have  sent  for, 
cousin?"  ho  asked,  as  she  was  leaving  the 
room. 

"A  Dr.  Blakistry, — a  very  famous  sur- 
geon, who  came  to  Kettle  at  Silverton  two  or 
three  years  ago." 

"  Good  ;  there  is  no  chance  then  of  his 
recognizing  me, — though  as  Mrs.  Pendleton 
failed  to  do  so,  it  is  little  likely  that  anybody 
would.     Can  he  speak  French  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  so.  In  all  probability, 
more  or  less; — enough  to  communicate  with 
you.  Good-by,  cousin.  God  bless  and 
preserve  you  !  I  cannot  remain  here  till 
after  the  doctor  has  seen  you.  But  I  shall 
take  care  to  have  his  report  sent  to  me  ;  and 
I  shall  be  sure  to  come  and  see  you  to-mor- 
row." 

"  I  expect  no  to-morrow  ;  but  I  think  all 
has  been  said  that  needs  to  be  said.  Good- 
by,  cousin  !  " 

And  so  saying,  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall. 

Kate  had  not  long  to  wait,  after  leaving 
the  sick -chamber,  before  Mr.  Mat  returned 
from  his  two-mile  ride  to  Silverton,  saying 
that  Dr.  Blakistry  would  not  fail  to  be  there 
within  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the 
outside. 

So  Kate  and  Mr.  Mat  rode  back  to  the 
Chase ;  the  former  much  oppressed  by  the 
novel  and  unpleasant  feeling  of  having  a  se- 
cret to  keep,  and  Mr.  JNIat  attributing  Kate's 
silence  and  absence  of  good  spirits  to  the 
painful  nature  of  the  Good  Samaritan's  duty 
on  which  she  had  been  engaged. 
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says  M.  Chevalier,  is  a  thing  of  yesterday ..jl 
The  federal  constitution  was  only  adopted 
after  the  fall  of  Iturbide,  in  imitation  of  the 
American  Union — fell  in  1835,  revived  in 
1856,  and  has  never  obtained  any  real  hold 
on  the  habits  or  affections  of  the  people. 
Unity  and  monarchy  being  thus  desired,  it  re- 


Frorn  The  Spectator. 
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There  are  not,  perhaps,  many  among  us 
who  care  to  understand  thoroughly  the  pol- 
icy of  Napoleon  in  North  America  ;  but  to 
those  who  do  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate 
the  value   of  M.  Chevalier's  "Mexico."     It 
is  not  a  book  so  much  as  a  pamphlet  in  two 
volumes,  intended  to  justify  by  an  exhaustive 
resume  of  the  past  the  policy  which  his  sover- 
eign has  resolved  to  inaugurate  for  the  future. 
^  Throughout  it  is  full  of  Napoleonic  ideas,  of 
chapters  which  do  but  expand  imperial  letters, 
of  paragraphs  which  read  to  us  as  if  the  em- 
peror had  dictated  their  form  as  well  as  sub- 
stance.    Ideas  which  in  the  official  despatches 
seem  to  the  last  degree  misty  or  transcenden- 
tal are  here  traced  to  their  origin ;  the  sug- 
gestions put  forward  by  the  imperial  advocate's 
in  the  Legislature  are  linked  with  their  source 
in  the  past  history  of  Mexico ;  the  hints  con- 
tained in  General  Forey's  proclamations  or 
General  Bazaine's  orders  of  the  day  are  ex- 
plained by  the  light  of  a  coherent  and  ex- 
haustive plan,  matured  by  the  emperor  years 
before  events  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
making  bis  dreams  realities.   M.  Chevalier  has 
obviously  been  set  to  perform  a  task,  and  he 
has  performed  it  with  consummate  skill.     He 
does  not  argue,  he  only  relates  with  purpose ; 
and  under  his  artistic  manipulation  every  in- 
novation introduced  into  Mexico  is  made  to 
spring  naturally  out  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  country.     Thus  he  shows  that  the  mon- 
archical idea  is  not  by  any  means  one  foisted 
into  the  country  by  foreign  bayonets.     There 
always  has  been  a  monarchical  party  strug- 
gling for  the  ascendant,— a  party  which  so 
early  as  1820  supported  Iturbide  in  his  en- 
deavor to  organize  an  empire,  first  for  a  Span- 
ish prince,  then  for  himself;  and  after  Itur- 
bide had  been  deposed  by  a  military  revolt. 
Congress  still  assigned  him  a  pension  of  £5,- 
000  a  year,  and  his  son  Felix  had,  says  M. 
Chevalier,  partisans    as    long  as   he    lived. 
Santa  Anna  again, — who,  whatever  his  faults, 
knew  his  countrymen  thoroughly,— in  1853,, 
tried  to  induce  some  European  prince  to  con- 
sent  to  assume  the  crown,  and   still  holds 
that  a  monarchy  is  indispensable  to  the  well- 
being  of  Mexico.     The  country  is  now,  it  is 
true,  a  federation  and  not  a  unity  ;   but  that, 
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mained  to  select  a  prince,  and  the  candidates  | 
were  speedily  reduced  to  a  very  few  persons,  f 
He  must  be  a  prince  of  a  reigning  house, — 
that  Iturbide  and  Santa  Anna  alike  admitted  ; 
he  must  be  a  Catholic ;  he  could  not  be  a 
Spaniard,  because  Mexicans  hate  Spaniards; 
he  could  not  be  a  Frenchman,  because  con- 
quest leaves  heart-burnings ;  and  the  em- 
peror therefore  bethought  him  of  the  great 
Austrian  house,  and  his  reflections  ended,  as 
we  all  know,  in  the  selection  of  the  Arch- 
duke Maximilian,  who  had  governed  well  in 
Italy. 

But  why  should  France  have  interfered  at 
all  in  the  interest  of  either  monarchy  or  re- 
public ?  First,  to  arrest  "  that  spirit  of  en- 
croachment which  for  a  series  of  y^ars  the 
Anglo-American  slave  proprietors  of  the  South 
showed  themselves  to  be  possessed  with,"  and 
which  impelled  them  to  destroy  by  a  falsifica- 
tion o'i  the  Monroe  doctrine  the  natural  influ- 
ence of  Europe  upon  every  section  of  the 
world.  The  balance  of  power,  in  short,  was 
one  reason,  and  another  was  contained  in  the 
well-known  phrase,  the  welfare  of  the  Latin 
race.  This  dreamy  idea  becomes  in  M.  Chev- 
alier's hands  a  policy. 

"  Among  the  ramifications  of  which  Wes- 
tern or  Christian  civilization  is  composed, 
there  is  one  very  distinct  Iwanch  designated 
by  the  denomination  of  the  Latin  races.  It 
has  its  scat  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  the  His- 
pano-Portuguese  peninsula,  and  in  the  coun- 
tries peopled  by  offshoots  from  the  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  nations.  It 
is  characterized  by  the  numerical  preponder- 
ance, ca-  even  by  the  exclusive  domination,  of 
the  Catholic  creed.  It  is  not  all  Catholicism, 
but  it  more  particularly  furnishes  the  pith 
and  vigor  of  Catholicism.  Without  derogat- 
ing from  any  person  or  thing,  it  may  be  said 
that  France  is  the  soul  of  this  group — and 
not  only  the  soul  but  the  arm.  Without 
France,  without  her  energetic  initiative,  and 
without  the  respect  commanded  by  her  intel- 
ligence, her  elevated  sentiments,  andhcrmil- 
itary  power,  the  group  of  Latin-nations  would 
be  reduced  to  make  but  a  very  humble  figure 
in  the  world,  and  would  lon^since  have  ix?cn 
even  completely   eclipsed.     For  the  nations 
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just  mentioned  she  is  an  elder  sister,  whose 
r  authority  is  their  safeguard.  She  forms  not 
^  only  the  top  of  the  Latin  group,  but  is  its 
sole  protectress,  since  Spain  has  suffered  her- 
self to  fall  so  low.  .  .  .  France  possesses  great 
resources.  She  has  a  powerful  genius  ;  gener 
ous  principles  are  inscribed  on  her  flag;  she  has 
noble  traditions,  to  which  she  loves  to  remain 
faithful,  and  which  are  a  strength  to  her  as  well 
as  an  obligation.  She  excels  in  letters,  in  sci- 
ences, and  in  the  arts.  Her  industry  is  more  and 
more  productive,  and  her  agriculture  l)as  a  field 
of  inexhaustible  riches.  Her  arms  are  for- 
midable and  dreaded  afar.  But  if  the  Latin 
-+  nations  were  effaced  from  the  scene  of  the 
world,  France  would  find  herself  in  that  ir- 
remediable weakness  that  is  brought  on  by 
isolation.  She  would  be  like  a  general  with- 
out an  army,  almost  like  a  head  without  a 
body." 

It  was  therefore  that  the  emperor  tried  to 
obtain  for  Spain  rank  as  a  first-class  power, 
and  therefore  that  he  liberated  Italy  from 
the  German  ;  for  he  felt  that  without  France 
this  branch  of  the  human  family  would  soon 
become  unimportant.  The  Catholic  Latin  na- 
tions were,  till  1852,  "threatened  with  submer- 
gence under  a  sea  that  is  ever  rising."  Prus- 
sia has  taken  the  place  of  Spain ,  Russia  is  a  new 
giant  and  hostile  force,  America  will  in  1900 
have  a  hundred  millions  of  Protestants,  while 
France  will  have,  at  the  utmost,  but  forty 
millions  of  Catholics.  "It  is  not  at  all  im- 
possible but  that  the  American  Union  may, 
at  that  epoch  and  before,  be  partitioned  into 
three  or  four  empires  ;  yet  the  area  it  occu- 
pies is  so  great  that  each  might  have  four  or 
five  times  the  territory  of  France,  there  would 
then  be  a  group  of  States  strong  enough  to 
counterbalance  Europe."  Australia  is  es- 
sentially English,  India  obeys  an  English  vice- 
roy, and  though  the  French  Government  has 
made  vigorous  efforts  in  China,  "  French 
coijimerce  has  not  exhibited  herself  there  in 
the  track  of  her  soldiers."  It  is  essential, 
says  M.  Chevalier,  to  protect  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible these  races  from  total  disappearance 
under  the  rising  Northern  and  Protestant  tide, 
and  therefore — the  emperor  selected  a  Ger- 
man to  rule  Mexico ! 

Will  the  enterprise  succeed?  M.  Cheva- 
lier believes  that  it  will,  and  in  a  series  of 
paragraphs  of  remarkable  force  describes  the 
resources  of  Mexico. 

"  If,  then,  Mexico  had,  as  regards  internal 
communication — what  it  is  far  from  possess- , 


ing  now,  but  what  it  will  necessarily  have 
one  day — something  like  what  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  smallest  States  of  the  North 
American  Federation,  it  would  require  but 
very  few  hours  to  see  all  kinds  of  produce  and 
the  most  varied  climates  defiled  before  the 
eye.  In  a  distance  like  that  from  Paris  to 
Orleans,  or  even  half  of  it,  you  would  pass 
from  wheat  to  the  sugar-cane,  from  the  pop- 
lar and  ash  to  the  palm-tree,  from  gigantic 
cypresses  to  that  multitude  of  trees,  with 
foliage  always  green,  that  belong  to  the  hot- 
i  test  regions  of  the  earth.  Let  us  imagine 
only  one  railway  in  Mexico, — a  railway  fhat 
will  be  constructed  as  soon  as  order  reap- 
pears there, — that  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Aca- 
pulco,  through  Mexico.  In  an  hour  or  two's 
transit,  going  from  Mexico  toward  Acapulco, 
from  a  vegetation  tolerably  analogous  to  that 
of  the  environs  of  Paris,  we  should  reach 
plants  that  greet  the  eye  in  Cuba  or  San  Do- 
mingo ;  for  from  Mexico  to  Cuernavaca,  where 
sugar  estates  are  prosperous,  is  scarcely  far- 
ther than  from  Paris  to  Fontainbleau . ' ' 

Every  product  of  all  climates  can  be  culti- 
vated, and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country 
is  scarcely  even  explored.  Mexico  is  full  of 
great  veins  of  ore,  situated  almost  in  tem- 
perate regions, — veins  so  great  that  Hum- 
boldt believed  they  might  "inundate"  Eu- 
rope with  silver.  These  mines  have  not  been 
worked,  partly  through  the  anarchy  of  the 
country,  but  chiefly  for  a  reason  which  M. 
Chevalier  explains  at  considerable  length. 
Owing  to  the  dearness  of  fuel,  the  silver  from 
these  ores  must  be  extracted  by  a  process 
known  as  the  "  cold  amalgam,"  which  con- 
sumes enormous  quantities  of  mercury.  To 
"  produce  one  pound  of  silver  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  the  other  metal  must  be  sacrificed." 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  Mexicans  so  in- 
cessantly petitioned  for  cheap  quicksilver 
from  the  only  great  supply,  the  Spanish 
mines  of  Almaden,  and  the  rise  of  the  price 
consequent  on  independence  interfered  with 
the  production  of  all  the  mines.  Mercury, 
once  only  9d.,  at  last  cost  the  miner  5s.  a 
pound,  but  the  discovery  of  the  riches  of 
California  changed  all  that.  "  It  results 
from  an  excellent  memoir  on  the  metallurgi- 
cal wealth  of  California,  by  M.  Laur,  a 
mining  engineer,  that  we  may  soon  look  to 
see  mercury  offered  for  exportation  at  San 
Francisco  at  a  price  little  beyond  tenpenee  per 
pound.  Nothing  more  will  be  wanting  to 
give  to  the  working  of  the  silver  mines  of 
Mexico,  and  of  the  New  World  in  general, 
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an  extraordinary  impulse.  In  fine,  if  Mex- 
ico would  adopt  a  political  organization  that 
would  re-establish  order,  security,  and  respect 
for  property  ;  if  good  roads  and  a  few  rail- 
ways were  constructed,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  transport,  which  is  exorbitant ;  if  the 
mining  laws  were  to  receive  a  certain  number 
of  improvements,  that  have  been  pointed  out 
by  competent  men,  the  yield  of  silver  there 
would  soon  assume  the  largest  proportions." 
With  silver  produced  to  an  amount  rivalling 
the  gold  of  California,  and  such  products  as 
cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  cofiee,  cocoa,  cochineal, 
and  tobacco,  all  capable  of  production,  Mex- 
ico will  need  nothing  but  a  laboring  popula- 
tion to  rival  India,  For  this  population  M. 
Chevalier  looks  to  China,  "  that  inexhausti- 
ble storehouse  of  manual  labor,"  through,  he 
is  careful  to  say,  a  free  but  an  enormous  im- 
migration— an  idea,  so  far  as  we  know,  not 
yet  discussed  in  Europe  or  in  Mexico,  but 
which  opens  up  extraordinary  possibilities. 

Finally^,  M.  Chevalier  quits  these  vast 
schemes  for  a  few  practical  statistics.  He 
believes  that  Mexico  can  be  made  to  yield  at 


once  its  old  revenue, — four  and  a  half  mil- 
lions,— and  that  by  honesty  in  the  collection 
of  customs,  by  the  use  of  half  the  Church 
lands,  by  an  excise  on  spirits,  and  by  heavier 
imposts  on  tobacco,  by  raising  the  stamp 
duties,  and  by  taxing  heavily  the  gunpowder 
used  for  mining,  the  state  may  be  placed  in 
a  position  which  will  enable  it  to  provide  for 
its  debt,  to  repay  France,  and  to  commence 
that  work  of  material  progress  which  is  the 
basis  of  modern  civilization. 

We  have  not  discussed,  and  do  not  intend 
to  discuss,  the  justice  of  the  conclusions  sup- 
ported by  M.  Chevalier.  All  we  affirm  is, 
that  no  one  can  understand  the  Napoleonic 
views  upon  Mexico  until  he  has  read,  and 
read  carefully,  M.  Chevalier's  outspoken  de- 
fence of  them.  It  would  have  been  easier 
reading,  had  Mr.  Alpass  struck  out  one  or 
two  obvious  blunders  of  time  which  arise 
from  the  gradual  elaboration  of  the  different 
chapters,  but  which,  when  retained  in  their 
collected  form,  once;  or  twice  puzzle  the 
reader. 


Antiseptio  Property  op  the  Sitgar-cane. — 
In  the  West  Indies  the  fibrous  residue  of  the 
sugarrcane,  after  it  has  passed  through  the  mill, 
is  called  cane-trash.  Until  now  this  residue  was 
not  known  to  possess  any  remarkable  properties, 
and  the  only  use  that  was  made  of  it  was  to  tie 
it  up  into  fagots  when  dry,  or  else  to  give  it  to 
cattle.  But  accident,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
most  scientific  discoveries,  has  lately  revealed  a 
property  in  this  refuse  of  the  sugar-mill  which 
it  had  never  been  suspected  to  possess  ;  and 
henceforth  should  further  experiments  confirm 
the  fact,  the  cane,  while  it  yields  sugar  to  the 
community  at  large,  will  aftbrd  medical  men  a 
valuable  therapeutic  agent.  A  few  months  ago 
a  physician  of  Georgetown  was  summoned  by 
the  authorities  to  examine  the  body  of  a  man 
that  had  been  discovered  under  a  heap  of  cane- 
trash.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  body 
emitted  no  smell,  and  that  instead  of  being  in  a 
state  of  puti'cfaction,  it  was  dried  up  like  a 
mummy.     He  did  not  at  the  time  pi-oclaim  his 


discovery,   but    immediately  instituted    experi- 
ments on  dead  animals,  which  completely  con- 
firmed his  observation.     Convinced  thereby  that 
by  the  fermentation  of  fresh  cane-trash  a  disin- 
fecting and  antiseptic  gas  was  evolved,  he  im- 
mediately turned  his  attention  to  the  means  of 
employing    the    sugar-cane    as  a   preservative 
against  epidemics  and  contagious  diseases,  and 
as  a  medicinal  plant  generally.     There  happened 
to  be  at  the  time  a  great  number  of  patients 
suffering  from  ulcers  in  the  hospital,  and  a  con- 
tagious gangrene  had  declared  itself ;  the  physi- 
cian caused  several  tubs  containing  cane-trash 
to  be  placed  in  the  wards,  and  the  supply  to  be 
x-enewed  at  intervals.     In  a  short  time,  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  hospital  was  purified,  the  contagion 
ceased,  and  none  of  the  patients  who  had  not 
caught  the  gangrene  before  were  attacked  with 
it.     Thus  it  seems  that  Nature  itself  has  jvo- 
vided  an  antidote  for  the  pernicious  effects  ot 
heat  in  tropical  countries  ;  the  contagious  dis- 
eases  caused  by  the  heat  of  tlie  sun  may  be 
neutralized  by  the  sugar-cane  which  is  brought 
to  maturity  by  its  very  rays. — Galignani. 
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From  the  London  Review. 
CHRISTIANITY  IN  MODERN  POETRY. 

The  connection  of  religion  with  poetry,  and 
the  reciprocal  influence  of  each  on  the  other, 
can  scarcely  fail  te  suggest  itself  in  some 
form  as  a  subject  of  thought  to  every  studi- 
ous frequenter  of  the  higher  walks  of  creative 
literature.  There  is  imprinted  on  the  work 
of  a  great  poet  so  deep  a  character  of  awe 
and  solemnity,  that  it  would  be  strange  if 
the  feelings  of  men  were  not  directed  by  it  in 
some  degree  to  a  consideration  of  the  highest 
problems  which  can  agitate  humanity.  It  is 
so  grand  a  thing  to  mould  the  commonplace 
at  will  into  something  sublime,  terrible,  ludi- 
crous, or  pathetic,  that  a  serious  tone  of  mind 
can  scarcely  fail  to  result  from  an  attentive 
contemplation  of  the  achievement ;  and  this 
serious  tone  naturally  connects  itself  with 
other  phases  of  thought  that  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  more  immediate  influences  of 
religion.  Hence  there  is  something  in  a 
great  poetical  creation  which  is  able  to  make 
a  reflective  reader  grave  or  even  sad,  however 
remote  the  subject  might  at  first  sight  seem 
to  be  from  the  feelings  indicated.  Falstaff 
or  Don  Quixote  may  be  inexhaustible  food 
for  laughter,  but  it  would  be  but  a  poor 
criticism  which  could  extract  merriment  alone 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fat 
knight  or  the  eccentric  cavalier.  Some 
thought  of  the  real  significance  of  human 
life,  whether  by  way  of  contrast  or  illustra- 
tive commentary,  will  continually  intrude 
itself;  and  certainly  no  one  will  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  a  great  poem  which  deals  with 
any  intrinsically  serious  subject-matter,  with 
the  idea  that  poetry  is  a  branch  of  what 
is  called  light  literature.  Many  will  even 
feel  that  something  like  a  divine  spirit  has 
been  moving  within,  and  that  it  has  been 
good  for  them  to  be  there.  This  conviction 
that  religion  and  poetry  do,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, naturally  intertwine,  is  shown  by  the 
fond  welcome  which  is  accorded  by  almost 
every  one  to  those  passages  in  a  favorite  poet 
which  may  chance  to  throw  some  direct  light 
upon  the  more  sacred  corners  of  the  author's 
heart.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  our  intention 
or  endeavor  to  treat  such  a  subject  at  all  ex- 
haustively, but  we  have  a  few  words  to  say 
which  may  possibly  prove  seasonable. 

There  is  one  difference  between  the  mani- 
festation  of  the  religious  spirit  in  ancient 


poetry,  and  its  more  subtile  tranfusion  into 
modern,  which  is  very  remarkable.     In  the 
former,  certain  objective  realities  of  the  popu- 
lar faith  loom  out  so  naturally,  and  as  if  in 
due  course,  from  the  poet's  work,  that,  even 
after  this  interval  of  time,  any  one  reading, 
for  example,  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  or  a 
small  portion  of  the  Iliad,  would  be  able  to 
understand,  from  either,  not  merely  this  or 
that  presentation  of  a  now  cold  and  inactive 
mythology,  but  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  living  religious  creed  of  Homer  or  ^schy- 
lus.  Whenwe  consider  that  any  classically-ed- 
ucated man  is  enabled  to  construct  a  complete 
system  of  Pagan  belief  out  of  the  materials 
provided  by  the  Greek  poets  whom  he  has 
read  at  school,  it  is  with  a  perplexed  and 
perhaps  a  painful  sense  of  contrast  that  we 
ask  ourselves  the  question  whether,  if  the 
Bible  and  all  our  theological  literature  were 
to  vanish  away,  the  reader  of  a  thousand 
years  hence  could  by  any  possibility  recog- 
nize in  our  own  immortal  poetry  any  true 
presentment  of  the  objective  facts  and  opera- 
tive principles  of  that  Christian  religion  in 
the  presence  of  which  all  other  ideas  that 
have  ever  stirred  the  human  mind  must  pale 
their  ineffectual  fires.     Such  a  reader  would 
infer  very  little  from  Shakspeare,  would  be 
utterly  unable  to  disentangle  the  true  from 
the  false  in  Spenser,  and  would  discover  no 
clew  by  which  to  unravel  the  indefinite  devo- 
tional spirit  of  Wordsworth.     Only  in  Mil- 
ton, among  the  first  order  of  poets,  would  he 
perceive,  as  in  the  kindred  soul  of  Dante,  a 
grand  exception  to  the  prevalent  rule,  though 
in  Chaucer  he  would  also  discern  much  of 
that  influence  which  made  a  Dante  possible. 
And  here  we  begin  to  touch  upon  the  true 
key  to  the  point  of  difference  we  have  noted 
between  ancient  and  modern  poetic  litera- 
ture.    It  is  the  expansive  elasticity  of  the 
Pagan   creed,  the  implication  of  it  in  the 
pleasures  and  businesses  of  life,  no  less  than 
in  the  most  regulated  acts  of  worship  and 
sacrifice,  the  connection  of  it  with  all  beauty 
alike,  whether  sensuous  or  intellectual,  which 
forbade  poetry  to  exist  without  taking  a  di- 
rect account  of  its  pervading  influence.    And 
the  media3val  Catholic  lived  under  a  some- 
what similar  system.     His  religion  was  not 
a  state  dress  to  be  worn  on  prescribed  occa- 
sions, but  followed  him,  such  as  it  was,  into 
all  the  affairs  of  life.      The   Church   had, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  done  its  best  to 
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transform  Christianity  into  "  something  not  firm  distinctly,  that  in  even  the  profoundest 
too  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food  ;  "  .  parts  of"  In  Memoriam  "  there  is  as  it  were 
and  the  same  familiarity  with  sacred  things  ■  a  conscious  shrinking  from  what  an  ordinary 
which  in  England  made  the  ignorant  country-  religious  person  would  feel  to  be  the  natural 
man  equally  ready  to  represent  either  Judas  consolation  to  be  derived  from  the  teaching 


Iscariot  or  the  Son  of  God  in  the  mysteries, 
without  the  slightest  sense  of    irreverence, 
produced,  when  acting  on  the  sublime  spirit 
of  Dante,  the  glorious  visions  of  the  "  Divina 
Commedia."     But  this  was  not  to  last.      The 
Reformation,  while  it  rescued  divine  things 
from  that  familiarity  which  had  first  engen- 
dered corruption  and  then  contempt,  failed, 
as  perhaps  it  eould  not  but  fail,  to  raise  hu- 
man feelings  to  that  level  in  reference   to 
them,  where,  as  in  the  relation  of  child  to 
parent,  it  is  possible  to  be  at  once  intimate 
and  reverent.     Religion,  in  its  public   and 
national  significance,  came  to  be  more  and 
more  regarded  as  a  thing  apart ;  and  the  poet 
who  should  deal  with  it  could  now  no  longer 
appeal  to  the  ordinary  frame  of  mind  in  his 
readers.     He  had  to  appear  before  them  not 
in  his  usual  singing  robes,  but,  as  it  were, 
in  a  poetical  surplice.     Even  Milton,  who, 
with  his  grand  Puritan  enthusiasm,  united 
that  intensely  mediaeval  and  in  some  degree 
Pagan  feature  of  thought,  which  would  seek 
in  the  best  sense  to  square  religion  to  the 
claims  of  society,  could  not,  out  of  those  ele- 
ments, produce  a  popular  epic,  dealing,  like 
the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  with  the  known  expe- 
riences of  life.     His  own  presentiment  that 
he  should  **fit  audience  find,  though  few," 
has  been  abundantly  verified,  and  his  gran- 
deur of  spirit  is  still  almost  or  altogether  in- 
accessible to  the  general  public.     And  since 
his  time,  the  prevailing  tone  of  our  poetry 
has  become  not  more,  but,  if  anything,  rather 
less,  exclusively  Christian,  in   the-  popular 
sense,  than  it  was  in  the  age  which  preceded 
him.     If  Spenser  mixes  up  the  truths  of  rev- 
elation with  a  mythology  of  fauns,  satyrs, 
and  heathen  deities,  the  more  modern  tend- 
ency is  to  pass  by  the  former  as  being,  equally 
with  the  latter,  out  of  place  in  poetic  com- 
position.   Tennyson  has  been  designated,  we 
believe  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the   Quarterly 
Review,  as  pre-eminently  a  Christian  poet ; 
and  this  is  true  in  a  sense,  but  probably  not 
in  the  sense  in  which  most  people  would  un- 
derstand it,  certainly  not  in  that  sense  in 
which  the  gonerality  of  women  would  com- 
prehend it  at  all.     Few  can  fail  to  remark, 
though  not  many,  perhaps,  would  like  to  af- 


of  Christ  on  the  subject  of  a  resurrection. 
And  in  the  ''  Prelude,"  a  poem  professing  to 
delineate  the  growth  of  a  poet's  mind,  the 
fact  that  a  good  Christian  should  write  so 
like  a  Pantheist  is  somewhat  strange,  how- 
ever capable  of  explanation.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  reserve  at  work  in  all  this,  which 
has  both  its  better  and  its  worse  aspect,  but 
which,  however  interpreted,  is  at  least 
wholly  alien  from  the  communicativeness  of 
the  Greek  mind. 

Is,  then,  modern  English  poetry  false  to 
that   principle   of  the   human   heart  which 
instinctively  links  a  religious  idea  with  the 
highest  developments  of  the  creative  imagi- 
nation ?     We  think   not.     There  is,  as  we 
have   already  remarked,  something  directly 
solemn  in  a  work  of  genius,  which  makes, 
and  has  not  seldom  made,  as  in  the  case  of 
Byron,  the  poet  a  Christian  preacher,  even  in 
spite  of  himself.     But  there  is  also  far  more 
than  this:    there  is  something  of  a  specific 
Christian  element  in  poetry,  where  a  super- 
ficial reader  would  most   fail   to  notice   it. 
Throughout  Shakspeare  there  is  a  permeat- 
ing, though  often  unconscious,  intimation  of 
the  dignity  of  man  as  man,  such  as  Homer 
and  ^schylus   could  neither  attain   to  nor 
understand.     And  this  is  immediately  trace- 
able to  the  influence  of  Christianity.     Again, 
what  a  lofty  sense  of  the  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul  displays  itself  in  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson.     That  which  is 
commonly  called  the  subjectivity  of  modern 
verse,  what  is  it  but  the  natural  growth  of  a 
religion  which  teaches  that  an  infinite  destiny 
hangs  upon  the   moral   probation   of  every 
single  human  creature  that  breathes  in  the 
world,  and  thus  lends  a  divine   interest  to 
the  feelings  of  each  ?     That  yearning  sympa- 
thy which  finds  not  only  a  moral  meaning, 
but  an   object  for  love,  in   every  herb  and 
flower  of  the  field,  what  is  it  but  a  collateral 
expression  of  the  sense  of  universal  brother- 
hood, and  of  that  hunger  after  the  eternal 
behind  the  transient,  which,  till  the  advent 
of  the   Christian  dispensation,  never  really 
penetrated  into  the  deep  roots  of  our  human- 
ity?    Philosophy,  which  was  once  the  privi- 
lege of  the  few,  is  now  the  possession  of  the 
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many.  Our  poets  have  caused  it  to  be  so  ; 
and  the  philosophy  which  they  have  made  so 
popular  is,  let  it  be  said  to  their  honor, 
deducible  in  all  its  highest  and  purest  linea- 
ments, from  the  teachings  of  Christianity. 
Even  in  Shelley  the  leaven,  which  he  sought 
to  reject,  leaveneth  the  whole  lump. 

But  though,  on  the  whole,  we  would  not 
wish  the  current  of  thought  in  the  poetry 
we  inherit  to  be  other  than  it  is,  we  may  yet 
hope  for  something  in  the  future  which  may 
embody  indirectly,  but  not  the  less  surely, 
the  vital  elements  of  our  religion  in  some 
grand  work  of  imagination.  Thinking  less 
of  the  poet,  who  could  rise  above  the  sur- 
roundings of  his  age,  than  of  the  audience 
he  addressed,  we  may  say  that  paganism  and 
medisevalism  lowered  religion  to  a  point 
where  it  could,  without  much  purification  of 
the  heart,  be  readily  imbibed  and  assimilated 
by  the  vulgar.  The  solution  of  the  modern 
problem  must  be  just  the  reverse.  Before  a 
poet  such  as  we  picture  can  arise,  it  will  be 
necessary,  not  that  religion  should  become 
meaner  and  coarser,  but  that  in  a  large  class 
of  men  the  active  principles  of  moral  life 
should  be  refined  and  elevated.  It  will  be 
essential  not  only  that  the  poet  himself,  in 
the  words  of  Milton,  should  lead  an  epic 
life,  but  that  there  should  be  among  his 
hearers  also  such  a  development  of  the  spirit 
of  reverent  familiarity  with  divine  things, 
as  would  inspire  another  Dante  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  powers,  and  make  him  dare 
to  speak.  That  such  an  event  is  ultimately 
improbable  we  would  by  no  means  aflfirm ; 
that  its  realization  is  delayed  and  thwarted 
by  that  craving  for  sensational  extravagance, 
that  impatience  of  reflective  thought,  which 
is  increasing  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent 
our  supply  of  the  least  worthy  specimens  of 
tlie  literature  of  fiction,  is  a  truth  which 
few  will  be  disposed  to  gainsay.  Corruption 
of  the  heart  and  desecration  of  the  intellect 
proceed  pari  passu.  In  an  age  of  worldly 
care  and  continuous  mental  excitement  the 
subliraest  lessons  may  be,  and  are,  daily 
drawn  from  the  perusal  of  our  existing  poets. 
From  the  true  point  of  view  poetry  is  always, 
and  especially  now,  emphatically  utilitarian 
in  its  tendencies.  Should  the  time  arrive 
when  the  nineteenth  or  the  twentieth  century 
may  find  itself  listening  to  a  voice  which 
shall  be  capable  of  uttering  its  loftiest  reli- 
gious aspirations   in  measured  words  which 


burn  the  heart  of  men,  it  will  be  to  "Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  and  Tennyson  that  the 
critic  will  have  to  turn  as  the  more  or  less 
immediate  precursors  of  so  desirable  a  con- 
summation. 


From  The  Saturday  Review 
NOBILITY. 
It  would  be  a  great  gain  if  some  scholar 
thoroughly  competent  to  the  task  would  write 
a  history  of  the  distinctions  of  rank  in  differ- 
ent European  countries.  We  mean  one  who 
would  approach  the  subject  in  the  spirit,  not 
of  a  herald  or  a  genealogist,  but  of  a  politi- 
cal historian.  Nobiliaires,  peerages,  and  the 
like  when  they  go  beyond  the  practical  ob- 
ject of  telling  you  the  names  and  immediate 
parentage  of  living  persons,  are  a  class  of 
writings  which  would  be  supremely  offensive 
if  they  were  not  so  supremely  amusing.  The 
little  touches  of  family  pride,  the  tales,  no 
doubt  fervently  believed  in,  but  which  the 
merest  suckling  in  historical  criticism  knows 
to  be  simply  impossible,  the  wonderful  self- 
abasement  of  the  professional  genealogist  be- 
fore all  manner  ef  people  living  and  dead, 
would  make  one  angry,  except  that  they 
always  make  one  laugh.  We  remember  one 
of  the  finest  touches  of  this  kind  in  a  peerage 
which  set  out  at  length  the  genealogy  and 
acts  of  the  house  of  Berkeley.  There  is  an 
event  of  great  note  in  local  Gloucestershire 
history  called  the  battle  of  Nibley  Green, 
which  is  also  of  some  importance  in  general 
history,  as  it  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
last  private  battle  fought  in  England.  It  was 
fought  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  be- 
tween Lord  Berkeley  and  Lord  Lisle.  The 
peerage-maker  tells  us  how  Lord  Lisle  was 
killed,  and  how  Lord  Berkeley's  men  kept  the 
field  ;  and  "  his  lordship  then  proceeded  to 
Wotten-under-cdgc  and  plundered  the  house 
of  Lord  Lisle."  Surely,  tlmt  touch  of  "  his 
lordship,"  in  recording  a  case  of  stealing  in 
a  dwelling-house  is  one  of  the  finest  things 
that  anybody  ever  came  across.  We  do  not 
want  a  history  of  nobility  written  in  this 
spirit,  or  in  any  awe-stricken  and  breatl;i- 
holdiug  spirit  of  any  kind.  We  want  to  see 
some  one  undertake,  in  a  calm  and  critical 
temper,  the  history  of  an  institution  which 
has  been,  for  good  or  for  evil,  of  the  great- 
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est  importance  in  every  European  country, 
thougli  its  actual  origin  certainly  cannot  have 
been  the  same  everywhere. 

We  have,  first  of  all,  to  account  for  the 
fact  that,  while  every  other  country  has  had 
a  nobility,  England  has  not,  and  for  ages  has 
not  had,  one.  We  have  a  peerage,  as  a  po- 
litical institution  ;  we  have  that  undefined 
social  class  which  is  abusively — one  might 
say,  vulgarly — called  "  the  aristocracy ;  "  we 
have  the  no  less  undefined  social  class  known 
as  '*  gentlemen  ;  "  but  we  have  nothing,  and 
for  ages  we  have  had  nothing,  answering  to 
the  "  Noblesse,"  the  "  Edel,"  the  "  Ritter- 
echaft' '  of  other  countries.  A  nobility,  in  any 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  an  hereditary  or- 
der possessing  certain  privileges,  out  of  which 
no  member  can  fall,  and  into  which  no  new 
man  can  rise,  except  by  certain  defined  pro- 
cesses. It  is  a  strictly  hereditary  order,  all 
the  descendants  of  a  noble  being  themselves 
noble.  Now  it  is  clear  that  we  have  nothino; 
like  this  in  England.  Our  peerage  is  in  no 
way  like  it.  The  English  peerage  is  simply 
a  second  chamber,  the  seats  in  which  are 
hereditary,  instead  of  being  elective  or  nom- 
inated. The  children  of  a  peer,  and  in  some 
cases  his  grandchildren,  have  an  honorary 
title  and  precedence.  But  it  has  been  under- 
stood for  ages  that  they  are  legally  common- 
ers, and  in  the^third  generation,  at  all  events, 
the  descendant  of  the  peer  becomes  undis- 
tinguishable  from  other  men.  It  is  amusing 
to  think  what  grand  titles  many  people,  who 
here  are  in  no  way  marked  out  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  would  bear  if  they  had  only 
been  born  in  Germany  instead  of  England. 
We  use  the  word  "nobility  "  in  a  lax  way  to 
express  the  peerage  and  persons  immediately 
connected  with  the  peerage  ;  but  the  word  has 
no  legal  meaning.  All  men  are  either  peers 
or  commoners,  and  a  duke's  eldest  son  is  a 
commoner.  Indeed,  we  venture  to  think  that 
a  king's  younger  son  is  a  commoner.  If  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall  committed  a  crime,  he 
would  of  course  *be  tried  by  his  peers,  but 
would  not  his  brothers  or  sisters  have  to  go 
to  a  jury,  just  as  much  as  an  Earl  of  Surrey? 

In  fact,  the  mere  numbers  of  the  nobility 
of  continental  countries  show  that  such  a  no- 
bility has  no  sort  of  analogy  with  our  peerage. 
Sweden,  with  a  population  not  very  much 
greater  than  that  of  Scotland,  is  said  to  have 
two  thousand  noble  families.  In  speaking, 
as  we  have  of  late  often  had   to  speak,  of 


Polish  aflFairs,  one  is  always  perplexed  whether 
to  speak  of  the  aristocratic  class  as  "  nobles  "| 
or  as  "  gentlemen,"  the  truth  being  that] 
neither  word  exactly  expresses  their  position. 
The  smaller,  untitled  nobility  of  foreign] 
countries  answer  in  many  respects  to  ourj 
country  gentlemen  ;  but  they  difierin  the  fact 
of  the  one  forming,  and  the  other  not  form-' 
ing,  an  hereditary  order.  The  descendants 
of  an  English  squire  may  fall  from  their  rank 
without  being  formally  degraded,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  a  merchant  or  an  attorney  may 
step  into  their  place  without  being  formally 
ennobled.  But,  where  there  is  a  real  nobility, 
its  rights  are  in  no  way  lost  by  poverty,  and 
they  cannot  be  gained  except  by  formal  grant 
from  whatever  is  the  proper  authority.  That 
is  to  say,  the  position  of  the  English  country 
gentleman  is  one  purely  conventional,  while 
the  position  of  his  nearest  foreign  equivalent 
is  a  legal  one.  The  English  gentleman  in- 
herits that  natural  intluence  of  property 
which  laws  do  not  give  and  which  laws  can- 
not take  away  ;  he  inherits  a  sort  of  tradi- 
tional claim  to  be  appointed  to  local  offices  of 
authority  ;  but  he  has  in  himself  no  legal 
status  dili'erent  from  that  of  a  day  laborer . 
I  He  is,  therefore,  in  no  sense  noble.  When 
some  one  wrote  in  the  Times  a  year  or  two 
back  and  signed  himself"  A  Nobleman  though 
no  Peer,"  he  simply  made  himself  ridiculous. 
Very  likely  his  family  would  be  reckoned 
noble  in  Sweden  or  Prussia ;  but  it  is  not  so 
reckoned  in  England.  The  immemorial  con- 
stitution of  our  parliaments,  as  contrasted  with 
the  estates  of  any  other  coi>ntry,  is  the  beet 
comment  on  all  this.  In  the  French  estates, 
the  whole  noble  class  chose  their  deputies, 
and  the  commons  chose  theirs.  In  England, 
the  only  noble  class,  if  we  are  to  call  it  so, 
has  always  been  the  personal  holders  of  peer- 
ages ;  their  sons  and  everybody  else  may 
elect  or  be  elected  as  members  of  the  com- 
mons. 

We  have,  then,  in  a  strict  sense,  no  Nobility 
in  England,  that  is,  no  hereditary  class  enjoy- 
ing distinct  legal  privileges.  How  is  ife,  then, 
that  no  such  class  exists  here,  while  such  a 
class  exists,  or  has  existed,  in  nearly  every 
other  country  in  Europe  ?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion to  which  we  wish  some  competent  his- 
torian to  devote  his  mind.  Every  constitu- 
tional antiquary  knows  that  it  is  an  almost 
hopeless  puzzle  to  trace  out  the  steps  by 
which   our  two  Houses  of  Parliament  took 
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their  present  form  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  mere  formal  steps  are  hard  enough 
to  ascertain,  but  the  causes  are  harder  still. 
We  may  well  believe  that  it  is  to  the  per- 
sonal wisdom  of  Simon  of  Montfort  that  we 
owe  the  union  of  borough  and  county  raem- 
])eva  in  a  single  Chamber.  A  less  discerning 
reformer  might  have  created  a  new  House 
for  his  citizens  and  burgesses  instead  of  put- 
ting them  in  the  same  house  with  the  knights 
of  the  shire.  This  is  a  great  point  ;  but  it  is 
very  far  from  going  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
Before  Simon's  Parliament,  the  peers  and  the 
knights  were  already  distinguished,  and  there 
lies  the  real  difference  between  England  and 
other  countries.  These  knights,  no  doubt,  be- 
long to  the  class  which  elsewhere  would  be 
called  the  lesser  nobility  ;  in  France  they 
would  have  been  represented  by  the  deputies 
of  the  noblesse.  But  here  in  England,  before 
Simon's  time,  they  are  already  commoners, 
chosen  by  the  freeholders  at  large,  and  plainly 
distinguished  from  the  hereditary  peers.  How 
is  it  that  these  knights  came  to  be  reckoned 
as  commoners  ?  How  is  it  that  even  the  eons 
of  peers  came  to  be  reckoned  as  commoners  ? 
How  is  it,  in  short,  that,  at  least  ever  since 
the  thirteenth  century,  England,  aristocratic 
England,  has  had  no  real  Nobility? 

But  he  whom  we  would  set  upon  this  great 
task  must  not  only  solve,  if  he  can,  these  nega- 
tive problems  ;  he  must  go  into  the  origin  of  no- 
bility everywhere,  and  distinguish  the  different 
kinds  of  nobility  in  different  times  and  places. 
For  there  is  certainly  no  one  theory  which  will 
explain  everything.  We  know  the  origin  of 
some  aristocracies  ;  we  have  to  guess  at  that 
of  others.  We  know,  for  instance,  how  the 
Venetian  nobility  was  formed  ;  namely,  by 
a  series  of  measures,  all  of  which  are  on  rec- 
ord, which  at  last  confined  full  political  rights 
to  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  in  power 
at  a  particular  time.  The  question  here  is, 
not  as  to  the  fact,  but  as  to  the  state  of  things 
under  which  the  people  in  general  could  be 
brought  to  submit  to  such  a  change.  We 
know,  again,  that  the  elder  nobility  of  the 
other  Italian  cities  consisted  of  the  nobility 
of  the  surrounding  districts  who,  as  the  cit- 
iesgrew  great,  became  citizens,  often  against 
their  will.  This  is  quite  enough  as  regards 
the  mere  history  of  the  cities  ;  but  we  have 
still  to  find  out  the  origin  of  the  nobility 
which  they  possessed  before  they  entered  the 
cities.     It  is  very  probable  that  the  nobles  ' 


of  Lombardy  were  mainly  the  men  of  Lom- 
bard descent  as  distinguished  from  the  Ro- 
man  inhabitants ;  but  it  would  be  too  much 
to  affirm,  without  more  proof  than  we  have, 
either  that  every  Lombard  was  necessarily 
noble,  or  that  no  Roman  was  ever  admitted 
to  equal  rights  with  the  conquerors.  So  it 
has  been  a  favorite  political  theory  that  the 
French  noblesse  were  the  descendants  of  the 
Franks,  and  the  Tiers  Etat  the  descendants 
of  the  Gauls  and  Romans.  Here,  again, 
there  is  doubtless  a  large  element  of  truth,  if 
the  thing  is  not  pressed  too  far,  and  if  people 
remember  that  in  a  large  part  of  modern  France 
they  have  not  to  do  with  Franks  and  Gauls 
but  with  Goths  and  Basques.  So,  in  a  large 
part  of  Germany,  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  main- 
tain that  the  nobles  were  conquering  Germans 
and  the  subject  classes  conquered  Wends ; 
but  in  another  large  part  of  Germany  the  ut- 
most that  could  be  thought  of  would  be  the 
conquest  of  one  Teutonic  tribe  by  another. 
In  the  Slavonic  countries, — in  Poland  and 
Russia, — the  theory  of  conquest  breaks  down 
more  completely  still.  Nowhere  has  nobility 
been  more  definitely  marked  ;  nowhere  has 
the  mass  of  the  people  been  more  completely 
enslaved.  The  nobles,  especially  in  Poland, 
were  almost  like  a  conquering  army  encamped 
in  the  country  ;  they  seem  to  have  more  in 
common  with  a  horde  of  invading  Turks  than 
with  an  orderly  aristocracy  like thatof  Venice. 
Yet  both  in  proper  Poland  and  in  proper  Rus- 
sia there  is  no  sign  of  conquest ;  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  difference  in  blood  between  noble 
and  plebeian.  Though  we  do  not  know  the 
origin  of  the  Russian  or  Polish  nobility,  we 
do  know  something  of  the  steps  by  which 
they  contrived  to  bring  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple into  such  utter  bondage  at  a  time  when 
the  condition  of  the  serf  and  the  villain  in 
Western  Europe  was  gradually  improving. 
Things  really  look  as  if  an  aristocracy  aris- 
ing gradually  among  a  people  of  the  same 
blood  were  more  permanent  and  more  op- 
pressive than  one  which  began  in  conquest. 
Yet  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  make  any 
such  inference  without  collecting  and  weigh- 
ing a  great  many  instances  from  different 
times  and  countries. 

It  would  be  hardly  worth  while  to  stop  to 
show  that  the  influence  of  nobility  may  be  as 
great  in  a  republic  as  it  can  be  in  a  monar- 
chy, if  we  had  not  known  people  advisedly 
maintain  that  in  a  republic   no  aristocracy 
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can  exist  but  an  "aristocracy  of  wealth." 
Such  people  must  have  read  their  Roman  his- 
tory with  mighty  little  care,  and  they  cer- 
tainly cannot  have  walked  with  their  eyes  open 
through  the  Junkergasse  of  Bern.  In  an  ar- 
istocratic republic  nobility  is  necessarily  more 
powerful  than  anywhere  else,  because  the 
check  of  the  royal  power  is  wanting.  Both 
in  old  Rome  and  in  some  of  the  mediasval 
Italian  cities,  it  is  curious  to  mark  the 
growth  of  a  twofold  aristocracy,  though  the 
actual  steps  at  Rome  and  at  Florence  were 
very  different.  At  Rome  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  Patricians  were  the  original 
citizens  :  the  Plebeians  were  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  those  allied  and  conquered  cities  and 
districts  which  were  admitted  to  a  partial 
franchise, — to  the  right  of  electing,  though 
not  to  that  of  being  elected.  Here  was  a 
broad  legal  distinction,  which  the  legislation 
which  began  with  the  Licinian  Laws  gradu- 
ally swept  away.  Every  oflSce  of  any  politi- 
cal importance  was  thrown  open  to  the  Ple- 
beians ;  the  Patriciat  became  a  mere  name, 
retaining  no  privilege  but  the  exclusive  right 
to  a  few  minor  priesthoods,  and  seemingly  to 
the  occasional  office  of  Interrex.  But  as  the 
Plebeians  contained  the  whole  people  of  all 
ranks  in  the  enfranchised  cities,  a  new  aris- 
tocracy rose  up ;  office  and  influence  got  con- 
fined to  a  new  order,  the  Nobilitas,  compris- 
ing the  old  Patricians  and  the  distinguished 
Plebeian  families.  Though  this  new  nobility 
had  no  legal  privilege  and  existed  purely  by 
convention,  it  stuck  to  its  supposed  rights  as 
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vigorously  as  the  old  Patricians  had  done  to 
privileges  which  at  least  were  legal.  The 
Plebeian  Metellus  was  as  shocked  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  "  new  man  "  Marius  aspir- 
ing to  the  Consulship  as  any  Appius  Clau- 
dius could  have  been  at  the  like  presumption 
in  Metellus'  own  ancestors.  Pompeius,  Cic- 
ero, Brutus,  Antonius,  Octavius  himself,  till 
adopted  by  his  uncle,  were  all  Plebeians.  So 
at  Florence,  though  the  origin  and  the  fate 
of  the  older  nobility  were  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  Romjin  Patriciat,  yet  the  growth 
of  the  later  nobility  is  very  like  that  of  Rome. 
The  Medici  were  no  more  Patricians  than  the 
Metelli, — probably  less,  as  the  Metelli,  no- 
doubt,  had  a  local  nobility  in  their  own  Latin 
town.  At  Florence  the  old  nobility  did  not, 
as  at  Rome,  consist  of  the  old  citizens,  but  of 
the  enfranchised  nobles  of  the  province  ;  and 
they  not  only  lost  their  exclusive  privileges, 
but  they  lost  all  political  rights.  The  noble 
class  was  utterly  disfranchised,  so  that  at 
last  popular  noblemen  were  degraded  as  a 
reward  for  their  services.  Nothinor  like  this 
happened  at  Rome,  where  the  Patricians,  - 
oppressive  as  they  may  have  been,  were 
doubtless  always  a  far  more  orderly  body, 
j  and  more  capable  of  that  unity  of  purpose 
(  which  is  the  special  strength  of  a  civic  aris- 
tocracy, than  the  half-tamed  feudal  nobles 
!  of  mediaeval  Tuscany.  Here,  again,  ques- 
:  tions  upon  questions  rise  up  which  we  must 
;  leave  our  historian  of  Nobility,  when  we  find 
I  him,  to  answer. 


Morning  at  Pompeii. — The  dead  city  wakes 
not  at  dawn  like  the  living,  and,  though  it  has 
now  half  divested  itself  of  the  ashy  robe  that 
has  clothed  it  for  ages,  the  retreating  night 
leaves  it  yet  slumbering  on  its  funeral  couch. 
Tired  to  death,  the  tourists  v?ho  saw  it  yesterday 
yet  linger  in  their  beds,  and  the  morn  that 
illumes  the  mummy  city  shines  there  upon  no 
human  face.  Strange  is  it  to  see  by  her  rosy 
and  azure  light  this  carcass  of  a  city  death- 
stricken  in  the  midst  of  its  pleasm*es,  its  labors, 
and  its  civilization,  and  which  has  not  under- 


gone the  tardy  dissolution  of  an  ordinary  ruin. 
You  stand  expecting  that  the  masters  of  these 
perfect  houses  will  come  forth  in  their  Greek  or 
Roman  dress  ;  you  listen  for  the  roll  of  the 
chariot  whose  track  is  still  upon  the  pavement ; 
you  look  for  the  reveller  to  re-enter  the  tavern 
where  his  cup  has  marked  a  ring  upon  the  coun- 
ter. We  walk  in  the  past  as  though  we  were 
dreaming  of  it ;  we  glance  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  and  there  an  inscription  in  red  letters 
announces  the  spectacle  of  the  day.  Only  the 
'  day  has  gone  by  more  than  seventeen  hundred 
years  since  ! — OauUler. 
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GRANDMOTHER'S  SNUFF. 

A  MERRY  sound  of  clapping  hands  ; 

A  call  to  see  the  sight  ; 
And  lo  !  the  first  soft  snow-flakes  fall. 
So  exquisitely  virginal. 
'Tis  my  wee  Nell  at  window  stands. 

And  the  world  is  all  in  white. 


Her  eyes,  where  dawns  my  bluest  day, 

Dance  with  the  dancing  snow  ! 
I  see  delicious  shivers  thrill 
Her  through  and  through.     She  feels  the  chill 
Of  Earth  so  white,  and  skies  so  gray 

Enrich  our  inner  glow. 


"  No  winters  now,  my  little  maid, 

Like  those  that  used  to  come, 
Making  our  Christmas  sparkle,  bright 
As  crystallized  plum-cake,  at  night. 
And  Frost  his  Puck-like  trickeries  played, 
With  fancies  frolicsome. 


"  He  fixed  your  breath  in  flowers,  the  trees 

To  chandeliers  would  turn  ;    ' 
He  pinched  your  toes,  he  nipped  your  nose. 
And  made  your  cheek  a  winter  rose  : 
Perhaps  at  night  you  heard  him  sneeze, 

And  the  jug  was  cracked  at  morn. 


"  The  snow-storms  were  magnificent ! 

And  in  the  clear,  still  weather. 
Against  the  bitter  wintry  blue. 
And  sunset's  orange-tawny  hue. 
You  saw  the  smoke  straight  upward  went, 

For  weeks  and  weeks  together. 


"  At  night  the  *  Waits  '  mixed  with  our  dream 

Their  music  sweet  and  low  : 
We  children  knew  not  as  we  heard. 
Each,  listening,  nestled  like  a  bird, 
Whether  from  heaven  the  music  came, 

Or  only  over  the  snow  ! 

"  No  winters  nowadays  like  those." 

And  then  my  darling  tries 
To  coax  me  for  "  a  tale  thaVs  true : 
A  story  that  is  new — quite  new.^^ 
And  up  the  arch  of  wonder  goes, 

Above  the  fi-ank  blue  eyes. 

"  Once  on  a  time," — "Do  tell  me  wheuy 
And  where  !  "  says  my  wee  Nell, — 

*'  When  Christmas  came  on  Thursday — now. 

Some  five-and-thirty  years  ago  ! 

Superbly  we  were  snowed-up  then. 
Who  lived  in  Ingle  Dell. 

*'  His  icy  drawbridge  Winter  dropped  ; 

The  running  springs  he  froze  ; 
The  roads  were  lost ;  the  hedges  crossed  ; 


All  field-work  ceased  through  the  long  froat. 
But  there  was  one  thing  never  stopped, — 
•That  was  grandmother's  nose  ! 

"  The  snow  might  fall  by  day,  by  night  ; 

The  weather  grow  more  rough  ; 
And  high  as  our  bedroom  windows  heap 
The  drift,  and  smother  men  like  sheep. 
And  wrap  the  world  in  a  shroud  of  white  ;. 

Old  Gran  must  have  her  snuff ! 


"  So,  Uncle  Willie,  then  a  lad 

Not  more  than  nine  years  old. 
Upon  the  Christmas  morn  would  go 
And  fetch  her  snuff,  and  face  the  snow. 
Which  surely  had  gone  dancing  mad. 
And  wrestle  with  the  cold. 

*'  Wrapped  in  his  crimson  comforter,— 

His  basket  on  his  arm, — 
He  started.     Mother  followed  him 
With  her  proud  eyes  so  dewy-dim  ; 
While  kisses  from  the  heart  of  her 

Within  his  heart  were  warm. 

*'  How  gentle  is  the  gracious  Snow, 
When  first  you  watch  her  dance  ; 

Her  feathery  flutter,  winding  whorls  ; 

Her  finish  perfect  as  the  pearls  ; 

She  looks  you  in  the  face  as  though 
'Twere  unveiled  innocence : 

'•  But  now,  'tis  wild  upon  the  waste. 

And  winged  on  the  wind  ; 
Vou  see,  just  passing  out  of  sight. 
The  ghosts  of  things  in  a  swirl  of  white  !— 
The  storm  unwinkingly  he  faced, 

Though  it  snowed  enough  to  blind. 

♦*  Fire-pointed,  stinging,  strikes  and  boms 

To  the  bone  each  icy  dart. 
He  stumbles — falls — is  up  again. 
And  onward  for  the  town  doth  strain. 
Backward  our  Willie  never  turns, 

And  never  loses  heart. 


'*  He  looks  a  weird  and  wintry  elf 

With  face  in  ruddy  glow  ; 
And  all  his  curls  are  straightened  out, 
Hanging  in  icicles  about 
A  sparkling  statue  of  himself. 

Shaped  out  of  frozen  snow. 

"  He  still  fought  on,  for,  though  the  storm 

Might  bend  him,  he  was  tough  ; 
And  when  the  blast  would  take  his  breath, 
With  kisses  like  the  kiss  of  death. 
One  thought  still  kept  his  courage  warm — 
It  was  grandmother's  snuff ! 

I'  At  length  with  many  a  danger  passed, 

Unboding  any  to  come. 
He  has  got  the  snuff.    Oh,  more  than  food, 
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grandmother's  snuff. 


Or  -wine,  'twill  warm  her  poor  old  blood  ! 
He  has  it  safe  at  last,  at  last ! 
And  sets  his  face  for  home. 


*'  He  has  the  snuff ;  but,  it  were  well 

If  granny  had  it,  too  ! 
For  early  closes  such  a  day, 
And  wild  and  dreary  is  the  way  : 
If  dark  before  he  reach  the  dell, 

What  can  poor  Willie  <io  ? 

*'  Within  the  town  the  blast  is  hushed  ; 

The  snow-flakes  from  you  melt ; 
But,  out  upon  the  eerie  moor, 
The  storm  grows  wilder  than  before  ; 
And  at  him  all  its  furies  rushed. 

Till  he  faint  and  fainter  felt. 


*'  To  the  last  stile  he  clung — maybe 

A  furlong  from  our  door  ; 
Then  missed  his  footing  on  the  plank 
And  deep  into  the  snow-dx-ift  sank. 
Oh,  my  beloved  Willie,  we 

Shall  never  see  you  more  ! 


"Ah,  they  looked  long  and  wistfully 

Who  waiting  sat  at  home  : 
They  strained  their  eyes  through  the  deepening 

dark  ; 
At  every  sound  they  leaned  to  hark  ; 
And  wondered  where  could  Willie  be. 

And  when  would  Willie  come  ? 

*«  Through  all  that  night  of  wild  affright 

They  searched  the  road  to  town  : 
They  called  him  high,  they  called  him  low  ; 
They  mocked  each  other  through  the  snow  ; 
And  all  the  night,  by  lanthorn-light. 

They  wandered  up  and  down. 


*'  They  sought  him  where  the  waters  plash 

Darkly  by  Deadman's  Cave  : 
They  sought  him  at  the  Rag-Pits,  near 
The  mill,  and  by  the  lonesome  Weir  : 
At  the  Cross  Roads  where  *  Harry's  ash  * 

Grows  from  the  suicide's  grave. 


*'  In  Ingle  Dell  they  locked  no  door  ; 

Put  out  no  lights — at  such 
A  time  you  cling  to  a  little  thing 
That's  done  for  neighborly  comforting  ! 
Old  gran  thought  she'd  take  snuff  no  more, 

And  she  took  thrice  as  much. 


**  All  night  the  snow,  with  fingers  soft. 

Kept  pointing  to  the  ground  ! 
Only  too  well  they  knew  'twas  there 
They  had  to  look  !  but  no  hint  where  : 
And  he  so  near  !     They  passed  him  oft — 
Close  by  the  white -^rave  mound." 


''A7id  did  he  die?"  cries  little  Nell. 

"No,  dear.     He  nestled  wai^m. 
It  seemed  the  white  arm  round  him  curled, 
4.nd  closed  him  in  another  world  : 
What  other  world  he  could  not  tell ; 

But,  out  of  all  the  storm  : 


"  A  long,  lojDg  night  of  bitter  hours 

Did  Willie  pass.     I  know 
Not  how  he  lived.     But  heaven  can  hold 
A  life  as  safe  as  Earth  can  fold 
Her  hidden  life  of  fruit  and  flowers 

Through  her  long  trance  of  snow. 


"  'Tis  Sabbath-day.     How  quietly  gleams 
That  snow-drift  o'er  him  driven  ! 

The  winds  are  softly  laid  asleep. 

In  their  white  snow-beds  covex-ed  deep  ; 

The  white  clouds  all  so  still,  it  seems 
Like  Sunday  up  in  heaven. 


"  The  country-folk  are  passing  near 

His  tomb  ;  no  tale  it  tells  ! 
Old  ploughmen  In  their  white  smock-frocks  ; 
Old  women  in  long  scax'let  cloaks. 
With  lad  and  lass  :  when  on  his  ear 

There  faints  a  sound  of  bells  ! 


"  And  looking  up  !  a  little  hole 
Was  melted  with  his  breath  ; 

And  there  a  bit  of  God's  blue  sky 

Was  smiling  on  him  like  an  eye  ; 

A  living  eye  with  a  loving  soul 
Shone  in  the  face  of  Death  ! 


"  Oh,  then  he  shouted  from  his  grave, 

And,  finding  room  to  stir. 
He,  tooth  and  nail,  began  to  climb  ; 
He  clutched  the  tall  bank-top  this  time  ; 
Thrust  his  hand  through  the  snow  to  wave 

His  good  old  comforter ! 


"  '  I'm  here  !    It's  me  !  '     His  flag  they  sc 

And  know  lost  Willie's  voice  ; 
They  quickly  answer  shout  for  shout. 
And  with  their  hands  they  dig  him  out. 
And  carry  him  home.     Oh  !  didn't  we 

In  Ingle  Dell  rejoice  ! 


"  There  are  some  tears  that  smile,  and  thes 

Wei'e  wept  by  woman  and  man. 
But  while  they  glistened  in  each  eye, 
He  pulled  gx-andmother's  snuff  out  dry  : 
Snow  might  cover  him  ;  cold  might  freeze  ; 

The  snuff  was  safe  for  Gran." 

—  Good  Wordi. 
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ville,  Tenn  : — 

"  You  can  scarcely  be  more  gratified  to  hear  from  me  than  I  am  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with 
you  through  the  Age.  Among  all  the  deprivations  of  the  last  (nearly)  three  years,  that  of  your 
journal  has  not,  I  assure  you,  been  of  the  minor  class.  As,  however,  I  had  a  complete  set  of  it  from 
the  beginning,  I  turned  to  the  bound  volumes,  and  gave  them  quite  a  thorough  reading.  Indeed, 
those  same  volumes  proved  a  real  solace  and  refreshment  intellectually  to  the  family,  in  the  midst 
of  the  protracted  literary  dearth  that  we  have  suflercd.  We  therefore  hail  the  return  of  your  fa- 
miliar face,  as  a  journalist,  with  sincere  pleasure,  as  we  welcome  the  spring-time  after  the  long 
and  severe  winter,  and  wish  you  long  life  and  an  uninterrupted  career  of  usefulness. 

First  Series,  Living  Age,  36  vols.,  Morocco  backs  and  comers,  8^0  a  Set. 

Cloth  bmding,  72     " 


We  have,  at  last,  with  great  regret,  sold  the  stereotype  plates  of  the  First  Series  of  The 
Living  Age,  to  be  melted  by  type-founders.  We  have  a  small  number  of  copies  of  the  printed 
work  remaining,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  orders  for  so  long  as  we  can  supply  them. 

Persons  desirous  of  buying  odd  volumes  or  numbers,  to  complete  their  sets,  would  do  well  to  or- 
der them  without  delay. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY  BY 

LITTELL,     SON,     6z     CO., 
30  Bromfield  Street,  Boston, 


For  Six  Dollars  a  year,'  in  advance,  remitted  directly  to  the  Pub  Ushers,  the  LiTiNG  Age  will  be  punctual! 
forwarded  free  of  postage. 

Complete  sets  of  the  First  Series,  in  thirty -six  volumes,  and  of  the  Second  Series,  in  twenty  volumes 
handsomely  bound,  packed  in  neat  boxes,  and  delivered  in  all  the  principal  cities,  free  of  expense  of 
Ircight,  are  for  sale  at  two  dollars  a  volume". 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately,  at  two  dollars,  bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  13  ceirts;  and  it  is  well  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  com- 
plete any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  enhance  thoir  value. 
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THE    ARTIST'S    ANGEL. SONNET. 


THE   ARTIST'S    ANGEL. 

There  is  a  little  angel  face 
That  haunts  my  lonely  room 

With  presage  of  a  coming  grace, 
A  rosebud  half  a,-bloom  ; — 


For  sometimes  she  would  take  my  brush 

And  paint  a  golden  cloud  : 
And  with  her  fingers  raised,  say  "  Hush  ! 

You  must  not  speak  aloud  : 


"  For  it  is  there  the  spirits  sleep 

That  early  go  to  rest, 
And  cease  betimes  to  toil  and  weep 

In  the  quiet  of  the  west.'* 


Sometimes  her  touch,  as  in  a  trance, 
Would  wake  the  silent  keys 

Into  a  wild,  weird  utterance, 
Like  a  dirge  borne  on  the  breeze. 


And  she  said  (but  her  voice  was  soft  and  low, 
And  her  eyes  with  tears  were  blind), 

"  It  is  the  wail  of  those  who  go, 
And  those  they  leave  behind. ' ' 


Anon  the  melody  would  soar 
On  a  triumphant  wing. 

That  the  faint  spirit  upward  bore, 
Like  a  joyous  welcoming. 


And  she  said,  **  'Tis  thus  the  angels  greet 
Those  who  their  race  have  run. 

And  manfully  with  willing  feet 
Unto  the  mark  pressed  on." 


Ah  !  angel  face,  so  calmly  laid 
Upon  thy  cloud  of  gold. 

Thine  are  the  light  and  warmth 
Is  mine,  and  mine  the  cold. 


the  shade 


Ah  1  angel  voice,  whose  faintest  sigh 
A  sweet,  sad  memory  makes, 

I  listen  !  listen  !  but  no  cry 
The  awful  silence  breaks. 


Ah  !  angel  voice,  flattering  my  ear 

With  grand,  triumphal  tone, 
There  is  another  voice  too  near. 

Which  whispers  ever,  *'  Alone." 

William  Paekinson. 
^—Victoria  Magazine. 


SONNET. 

When  late  a  rancorous  arrow  from  the  bow 
Shot  swiftly   by  me,  tipped   with  shrewdest 
smart, 
Telling,  as  it  glanced  past  me,  that  my  foe 

Would  fain  have  seen  it  buried  in  my  heart, — 
I  said,  '«  Men  look  to  foes  for  deeds  like  this." 
But  when  thy  slanderous  arrow,  winged  with 
spleen. 
Shot  forth  from  lips  that*  late  did  sweetly  kiss, 

It  sharply  pierced  my  harness-joints  between, 
And  slew  sweet  love.     Oh,  cruel  shaft,  that  flew 
From  thy  most  traitorous  bow !     Oh,  cursed 
arrow 
That,  rankling  in  me,  sends  me  forth  to  rue  ! 
The  whole  world's  widest  breadth  is  all  too 
narrow 
'Twixt  thee  and  me  ;  for  thy  dead  arrow's  sweep 
I  know  not ;  but  its  festering  wound  is  deep. 
—  Victoria  Magazine. 


SONNETS  ON  PRAYER. 


BY  TBENCH. 


Lord,"  what   a    change  within    ns   one  short 
hour 
Spent  in  thy  presence  can  avail  to  make  ! 
What  heavy  burdens  from  our  bosoms  take  i 
What  parched  grounds  refresh  as  with  a  shower! 
We  kneel,  and  all  around  us  seems  to  lower  ; 
We  rise,  and  all  the  distant  and  the  near 
Stands  forth  in  sunny  outline  brave  and  clear. 
We  kneel,  how  weak  !    we  rise,  how  full  of 
power  ! 
Why  therefore  should  we  do  ourselves  this 

wrong. 
Or  others  that  we  are  not  always  strong — 
That  we  are  ever,  ever  borne  with  care — 

That  we  should  ever  weak  or  heartless  be. 
Anxious  or  troubled  when  with  us  is  prayer. 
And  joy  and  strength  and  courage  are  with 
Thee! 

n. 

When  hearts  are  full  of  yearning  tenderness. 
For  the  loved  absent  whom  we  cannot  reach 
By  deed  or  token,  gesture  or  kind  speech. 

The  spirit's  true  affection  to  express  ; 

When  hearts  are  full  of  innermost  distress. 
And  we  are  doomed  inactive  by 
Watching  the  soul's  or  body's  agony, 

Which  human  efforts  help  not  to  make  less  ; 
When  like  a  cup  capacious  to  contain. 

The  overflowings  of  the  heart  is  prayer. 
The  longing  of  the  soul  is  satisfied — 

The  keenest  darts  of  anguish  blunted  are  ; 

And  though  we  cannot  cease  to  yearn  and  grid 
Yet  here  we  learn  in  patience  to  abide. 
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From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
HAS  ENGLAND  AN  INTEREST  IN  THE  DIS- 
RUPTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  UNION  ? 

BY  GOLDWIK  SMITH. 

The  struggle  which  is  going  on  in  America, 
•whatever  may  be  the  rights  of  the  question 
and  the  merits  of  the  parties,  is  so  important 
in  a  moral,  political,  and  social  point  of  view 
— the  issues  which  it  involves  are  so  vital  to 
the  grandest  interests  of  humanity — that  we 
should  not  show  greatness  of  mind  by  choos- 
ing our  side  in  it  on  merely  diplomatic 
grounds.  This,  however,  we  have  done  at 
least  to  some  extent.  The  chairman  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Independence  Asso- 
ciation said,  the  other  day,  that  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  association  was  the  "  dis- 
ruption of  the  Union,"  and  that  this  object 
was  sought  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  continent  (to  which  it  was  assumed 
a  "  balance  of  power  "  would  be  a  great  bless- 
ing), but  "  in  the  interest  of  our  own  dear 
country. ' '  This  supposed  interest  of  our  own 
dear  country  has,  it  may  safely  be  said,  been 
at  the  bottom  of  a  good  deal  of  our  profess- 
edly disinterested  admiration  of  the  Confed- 
erates and  condemnation  of  the  Federals  ;  and 
it  alone  gives  any  meaning  to  the  epithets  of 
un-Englisk  and  unpatriotic  which  are  con- 
stantly applied  to  those  who,  on  grounds  con- 
nected with  the  general  interests  of  human- 
ity, have  taken  the  side  of  the  north.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  restoration  of  the  Union, 
with  a  prospect  of  unlimited  extension,  must 
produce  a  military  power  formidable  to  the 
security  of  all  other  nations ;  and  that  it 
is  therefore  essential  to  us,  as  the  possessors 
of  Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  and  as  being 
liable  to  be  brought  into  collision  with  the 
Americans  by  those  possessions,  that  the 
Union  should  be  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
independent  and  (as  far  as  may  be)  hostile 
States.  This,  we  say,  is  assumed,  and  upon 
the  strength  of  the  assumption  we  have  said 
and  done  things  which  might  make  the 
Americans  our  enemies,  even  if  they  had  no 
natural  tendency  to  be  so.  We  have,  more- 
over, placed  ourselves  in  an  attitude  of  fear, 
which  rather  provokes  the  other  party,  if  he 
has  anything  of  a  disposition  to  bluster  in  his 
character,  to  place  himself  in  an  attitude  of 
attack.  We  have  also  been  on  the  point  of 
being  drawn  into  very  sinister  and  unnatural 
alliances  against  a  people  who,  after  all,  are 
our  kinsmen,  and  whose  increasing  and  ex- 


panding myriads  are  destined  to  spread  our 
language,  our  intellectual  empire,  and  the  es- 
sential parts  of  our  political  institutions  over 
a  continent  to  which  the  mother-country  is 
but  a  speck.  It  is  worth  while  at  least  to 
examine  carefully  the  grounds  of  this  assump- 
tion, and  to  see  that  it  accords  with  the  rea- 
son of  the  case  and  with  the  experience  of 
history. 

Now,  of  course  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
an  immense  nation,  one  in  blood  and  united 
in  interest,  in  full  physical  vigor,  abounding 
in  wealth,  and  commanding  the  resources  of 
a  vast  territory,  great  military  power  must 
reside.  We  have  the  proof  of  this  before  our 
eyes,  and  probably  shall  experience  it  in  a  still 
more  practical  way  if  we  give  ourselves  over 
to  the  guidance  of  the  Southern  Independence 
Association.  But  the  mere  existence  of  such 
power,  in  a  dormant  state,  is  no  source  of 
danger  to  the  world,  unless  there  are  causes 
to  call  it  into  action  and  to  incite  the  people 
possessing  it  to  war.  The  great  bulk  of  some 
graminivorous  animals,  though  accompanied 
by  great  muscular  strength,  and  great  feroc- 
ity when  they  are  provoked,  does  not  make 
us  look  upon  them,  or  guard  against  them, 
as  beasts  of  prey. 

In  the  hunter  and  nomad  state  man  is  gen- 
erally a  warrior ;  but  in  the  settled  and  civil- 
ized state  he  is  a  warrior  only  under  certain 
conditions.  A  conquering  race,  ruling  over 
serfs,  by  whose  labor  they  are  supported,  and 
having  no  intellectual  occupation,  preserve 
their  love  of  war  as  well  as  of  the  chase, — if 
they  are  heathens,  till  their  physical  energy 
is  overcome  by  sensuality, — if  they  become 
Christians,  till  moral  influences  subdue  the 
animal  passions,  and  dispose  the  barbarian  to 
a  gentler  way  of  life.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  Persian  and  Assyrian  hordes,  with  the 
Moguls  and  the  Turks.  A  nation  of  slave- 
holders, such  as  the  Spartans,  without  intel- 
lectual tastes  and  despising  labor  as  the  lot 
of  the  slave,  is  nearly  the  same  thing  in  this 
respect  as  a  conquering  horde.  At  Athens 
the  mind  of  the  dominant  race  was  diverted 
from  war  by  intellectual  tastes,  with  which, 
nevertheless,  the  slave-owner's  warlike  pro- 
pensity struggled  hard  for  the  predominance. 
In  the  feudal  ages,  the  noble — unlettered, 
without  political  interests,  and  supported  in 
proud  idleness  by  the  labor  of  his  serfs — was 
compelled  to  give  vent  in  war  to  all  the  su- 
perfluous energy  of  which  he  could  not  re- 
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lieve  himself  in  the  chase  :  and  this  he  con- 
tinued to  do  till  Christianity  had  softened 
his  character.  His  settled  ownership  of  land, 
however,  like  the  settled  habitations  of  the 
Spartan  and  Athenian,  tethered  him  as  it 
were,  and  rendered  the  range  of  his  conquests 
very  narrow  as  compared  with  those  of  nomad 
hordes,  except  in  the  peculiar  case  of  the 
Crusades,  when  religious  enthusiasm  bore 
him  away  to  a  more  distant  scene  of  combat. 
In  certain  cases  the  military  character  of  a 
settled  and  civilized  nation  has  been  kept  up, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  a  nation  has  been  pre- 
vented from  becoming'really  settled  and  civil- 
ized by  exceptional  circumstances.  The  bor- 
der wars  with  England  made  the  Scotch  a 
military  nation  down  to  the  union  of  the 
crowns.  The  religious  disturbances  and  the 
struggle  against  Anglican  persecution  pro- 
longed this  state  of  things,  especially  among 
the  western  peasantry,  half  a  century  more. 
The  natural  influences  of  settled  homes  and 
peaceful  industry  then  began  to  make  them- 
selves fully  felt ;  and  in  1745,  so  entirely  had 
the  warlike  spirit  of  the  followers  of  Douglas 
and  Leslie  departed  from  its  ancient  seat, 
that  the  whole  of  the  Lowlands,  after  an  abor- 
tive attempt  to  raise  a  volunteer  force, — the 
warriors  of  which  slunk  away  at  the  first  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy, — fell  flat  before  a  few 
clans  of  despised  savages  from  the  Highlands, 
and  was  rescued,  after  a  time,  only  by  the 
assistance  of  regular  troops  from  England. 

If  a  settled  and  civilized  nation,  devoted 
to  peaceful  industry,  undertakes  foreign  wars, 
it  must  be  with  a  standing  army.  Without 
a  standing  army  no  power  of  modern  Europe 
has  ever  entered  into  a  foreign  war  ;  while  the 
existence  of  great  standing  armies,  ready  to 
the  hand  of  an  ambitious  sovereign  and  want- 
ing employment,  has,  in  itself,  been  the  di- 
rect cause  of  many — perhaps  of  most — wars 
of  modern  times.  The  large  and  highly- 
trained  standing  army  bequeathed  by  Fred- 
eric William  of  Prussia  to  Frederic  the  Great, 
oflering  an  instrument  for  the  youthful  ambi- 
tion of  the  heir,  was  the  direct  cause  of  a 
great  series  of  wars.  Of  the  standing  army 
possessed  by  the  French  monarchy,  and  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  struggle  against  the 
English  invaders  of  France,  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  with  still  greater  force ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of 
this  army,  without  employment  and  full  of 
exciting   traditions  of  foreign  conquest,    is 


still  the  great  danger  of  Europe, — a  danger 
partly  averted  from  us  by  Algerian  wars  and 
Mexican  expeditions,  but  against  which  all 
the  statesmen  of  Europe  ought  to  make  it 
their  special  duty  to  guard.  The  Romans, 
in  like  manner,  when  they  passed  from  little 
summer  wars  round  Rome  to  foreign  conquest, 
— even  the  conquest  of  Etruria, — were  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  system  of  paid  standing 
armies,  with  which  their  empire  was  won 
and  held. 

Now,  the  American  Republic,  while  at 
peace  within  itself,  showed  no  disposition 
whatever  to  keep  up  a  standing  army ;  and 
the  extension  of  its  territory,  down  to  the 
outbreak  of  this  civil  war,  though  vast  and 
rapid,  made  no  difference  in  this  respect. 
The  fashion  of  the  old  world,  by  which  it  is 
in  all  things  a  good  deal  affected,  and  the 
presence  of  a  British  army  in  Canada,  pre- 
vailed with  it  so  far  as  to  make  it  maintain  a 
few  thousands  of  regular  soldiers,  for  whom, 
in  truth,  there  was  real  employment  in  the 
protection  of  settlers  against  the  Indians. 
The  subsidence  of  the  old  revolutionary  strug- 
gle left  the  Americans,  the  commencement 
of  the  present  revolutionary  struggle  found 
them, — in  the  Free  States,  at  least, — a  per- 
fectly unwarlike  nation  ;  so  unwarlike  that 
their  first  attempts  in  war  excited  among  us 
a  ridicule  which  is  strangely  at  variance  with 
our  half-disguised  fears.  The  fact  is,  the 
conditions  under  which  a  nation  will  consent 
to  sacrifice  an  enormous  proportion  of  the 
fruits  of  its  industry,  and  to  i^mperil,  or  rather 
to  forfeit  (as  all  the  great  military  nations  of 
Europe  have  forfeited),  its  political  liberties 
in  order  to  maintain  a  powerful  standing 
army,  have,  in  their  case,  been  hitherto  en- 
tirely wanting.  They  have  had  no  frontiers 
to  defend,  no  neighboring  nations — their  ri- 
vals and  possible  enemies — against  whose 
hostilities  or  intrigues  it  was  necessary  to 
guard.  England  is  "  a  nation  without  fron- 
tiers," being  surrounded  by  the  sea;  and, 
therefore,  she  has  kept  up  a  much  smaller 
standing  army  in  proportion  to  her  size  (espe- 
cially when  we  reckon  the  dependencies)  than 
other  European  nations,  and  has,  partly  in 
consequence  of  this,  preserved  her  political 
liberties  better  than  the  rest ;  but  having  ri- 
val nations  close  at  hand,  and  being  entan- 
gled in  their  quarrels,  she  has  been  obliged 
to  keep  up  a  standing  army  to  a  certain 
amount. 
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By  breaking  up  the  Union  and  dividing 
Central  America  into  rival  and  hostile  na- 
tions, v^'e  should,  in  all  probability,  generate 
the  very  conditions  under  which  alone  (judg- 
ing from  the  precedents  of  history)  a  settled 
and  civilized  nation,  devoted  to  peaceful  in- 
dustry and  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  is  likely 
to  become  a  military  power  dangerous  to  its 
neighbors.  We  shall  force  each  section  of 
the  hitherto  united,  and  therefore  peaceful, 
continent  to  keep  up  a  standing  army,  which, 
like  the  military  powers  of  Europe,  they  will 
be  always  prone  to  employ.  At  present,  even 
a  struggle  for  the  existence  of  the  nation, 
with  difficulty,  as  we  see,  draws  the  people 
from  their  farms  and  stores. 

In  the  absence  of  such  occasion  for  a  stand- 
ing army  as  we  are  trying  to  give  them,  there 
is  little  fear  lest  the  Americans  should  main- 
tain one  out  of  mere  military  vanity  and  in 
pure  waste.  There  is  little  fear  of  this,  at 
least,  so  long  as  they  retain  their  present  re- 
publican constitution,  which,  again,  a  cer- 
tain class  among  us  are  very  anxious,  in  the 
political  interest  of  this  country,  to  see  over- 
thrown. To  be  made  to  keep  up  a  great 
standing  army  in  pure  waste,  or' for  purposes 
of  senseless  ambition,  a  nation  must  be  under 
the  dominion  of  a  king  or  an  oligarchy  em- 
powered to  take  the  money  of  the  tax-payers 
without  their  consent, — such  as  the  kings  who 
ruined  France  in  playing  their  game  of  war, 
or  the  oligarchy  which,  reigning  in  England 
through  the  rotten  boroughs,  dragged  us,  for 
its  own  interests,  into  the  struggle  against 
the  French  Revolution.  The  Prussian  Cham- 
ber would  reduce  its  standing  army,  were  it 
not  prevented  by  the  king  and  the  nobility 
who  support  him.  The  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  France  showed,  during  its  short  ten- 
ure, a  disposition  to  reduce  military  expen- 
diture, which  would  alone  have  been  enough 
to  entitle  it  to  our  sympathy  and  regret. 
The  representatives  of  the  great  towns — that 
is  of  the  democratic  element  in  our  Parlia- 
ment— incline  the  same  way.  Switzerland 
is  almost  without  a  standing  army,  though, 
being  encircled  by  military  powers  of  an  ag- 
gressive disposition,  she  is  obliged  to  keep  up 
a  highly-trained  militia.  The  republics  of 
antiquit}^,  to  which  allusion  is  often  made  as 
examples  of  republican  aggressiveness,  were 
not,  like  the  American  commonwealth,  in- 
dustrial communities  with  universal  suifrage, 


I  but  dominant  races  spurning  peaceful  indus- 
I  try  and  supported  by  slaves.     Rome,  indeed, 
I  even  as  regarded  the  dominant  race,  was  no 
;  more  a  republic   than   Venice  ;    she  was  an 
aristocracy    conquering    the  world    with   a 
standing   army   raised    by   conscription.     A 
i  really  republican   government,  in   truth,  is 
almost  devoid  of  the  motives  for  keeping  up 
I  a  large  array,  as  well  as  of  the  power  to  do  it. 
It  has  no  .dynastic  objects  to  promote.     If  it 
conquers,  it  will  not,  like  the  Roman  aristoc- 
racy, engross  the  plunder.     It  rests  on  the 
convictions  and  the  free  allegiance  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  has  no  need,  like  the  European  des- 
pots, of  military  force  to  prolong  the  exist- 
ence of  the  obsolete  and  noxious  form  of  gov- 
ernment by  a  person  among  nations  ripe  for 
rational  allegiance  to  the  law. 

The  saying  that  the  Americans  are  ' '  fight- 
ing for  empire  "  on  the  present  occasion,  is 
one  of  those  careless  misrepresentations  which 
become  mischievous  when  uttered  by  states- 
men.    They  are  fighting  only,  as  any  people 
not  reduced  by  luxury  or  shop-keeping  to  the 
condition  of  sheep,  would  struggle,  for  the 
preservation    of    their    unity    as  a  nation. 
Whatever  desire  of  territorial   aggrandize- 
ment may  reside  in  them  will  find  ample  vent 
in  the  illimitable  West,  and  all  the  restless 
enterprise  of  the  more  unsettled  members  of 
the  community,  who  might  otherwise  wish 
to  follow  the  drum,  will  naturally  expend  it- 
self in  the  same  direction.     It  will  do  so,  at 
least,  unless  an  independent  nation  is  inter- 
posed between  the  populous  States  of  the  East 
and  the  waste  lands  of  the  West ;  for  then 
the  vent  might  be  stopped,  and  the  explosive 
force  (if  any)  would  burst  forth  in  some  other 
direction.    On  the  other  hand,  a  slave  power, 
judging   from   the    historical   precedents  at 
which  we  have  glanced,  is  likely  to  be  war- 
like.   The  South,  if  made  independent,  would 
commence  its  career  as  a  nation  with  a  great 
number  of  disbanded  soldiers, — men,  before 
they  were  drawn  into  the  army,  of  loose  hab- 
its, admirably  trained  to  war,  and  trained  to 
nothing  else.     The  visions  of  avast  slave  em- 
pire in  the  West  cherished  by  these  men  are 
at  an  end.     Thus  much  at  least  the  Federals 
have  gained  for  themselves  and  for  humanity 
in  the  war.     Mexico  appears  also  to  be  cut 
off.    Cuba,  long  coveted,  and  the  West  Indies 
with  their  negro  inhabitants  remain. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 
MAIDEN  MEDITATIONS   NOT  FANCY-FREE. 

Tho  first  thing  Kate  did  on  reaching  her  own 
room,  •when  she  returned  from  her  expedi- 
tion to  Sillmouth,  was  to  place  the  packet, 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  her,  in  her  desk, 
which  she  always  kept  locked.  The  envelope 
was  not  very  much  larger,  though  somewhat 
thicker  and  more  bulky,  than  an  ordinary 
letter.  The  next  thing  was  to  draw  the  bolt 
of  her  own  door,  and  sit  down  to  meditate  on 
the  strange  adventure  of  the  morning,  and 
on  the  facts  which  it  had  brought  to  her 
knowledge. 

She  had  truly  said  that  she  was  ignorant 
of  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  her 
cousin's  quitting  Silverton.  But  she  had  a 
vague  knowledge  that  they  were  of  a  calami- 
tous and  disgraceful  kind.  And  the  shocking 
things  that  he  had  said  respecting  the  feel- 
ings with  which  tidings  of  his  return  would 
be  received  by  his  family  seemed  to  confirm 
but  too  clearly  the  worst  surmises  she  could 
form  on  the  subject. 

Then  came  the  sudden  thought,  was  it  pos- 
sible that  the  stranger  was  not  in  reality  her 
Cousin  Julian  after  all, — that  the  latter  had 
really  died,  as  had  seemed  so  certain,  in  Amer- 
ica, and  that  the  man  she  had  spoken  with 
had,  for  some  motive  of  fraud,  wished  to  per- 
sonate him  ? 

But  a  few  moments'  reflection  led  her  to 
reject  any  such  hypothesis.  The  manner  and 
mode  of  speech,  which  proved  that  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  life  in 
which  she  had  found  him  ;  the  correct  knowl- 
edge he  had  possessed  of  persons  and  things 
connected  with  the  family,  and  his  evident 
fear  of  being  recognized  as  the  man  he  pro- 
fessed to  be,  all  contributed  to  confirm  Kate 
in  the  conviction  that  it  was  assuredly  her 
Cousin  Julian  with  whom  she  had  spoken. 
The  letter,  too,  with  which  he  had  intrusted 
her,  would  doubtless  contain  evidence  of  his 
identity. 

But  while  the  considerations  which  led  her 
to  this  conclusion  were  passing  through  her 
mind,  the  thought  of  the  motives  that  might 
induce  any  one  to  attempt  such  an  imperson- 
ation was  also  naturally  presented  to  her ; 
and  this  led  her  all  of  a  sudden,  as  she  sat 
meditating  somewhat  desultorily  on  all  the 
strange  facts  and  occurrences  of  the  morning, 
to  the  recognition  of  the  bearing  that  Julian's 
life  must  have  upon  the  position  in  the  world 


of  herself  and  her  sister.  It  was  curious  that 
this  had  not  struck  her  while  she  had  stood 
by  the  bedside  of  her  cousin.  It  was  not 
that  his  death  would  put  matters  back  again 
in  statu  quo  ;  for  she  had  refused  to  admit  to 
herself  that  his  death  was  certain.  But  not 
even  when  the  wounded  man  had  spoken 
words  calculated  to  place  the  matter  before 
her  mind,  had  she  suflSciently  put  away  from 
its  front  place  in  her  thoughts  the  immediate 
misery  of  the  sufferer  before  her,  for  her  to  be 
able  to  seize  that  aspect  of  the  circumstances. 

Now  the  truth  flashed  upon  her,  as  a  pre- 
cipice suddenly  reveals  itself  to  a  man  wan- 
dering about  among  thick  brushwood  on  its 
summit.  It  seems  wonderful  that  his  eye 
should  not  have  caught  sight  of  it  before. 
All  of  a  sudden,  one  step  among  the  bushes 
brings  him  face  to  face  with  it. 

Suddenly,  as  she  sat  thinking  over  all  that 
had  happened  that  morning,  the  truth  flashed 
upon  her  that  she  was  no  longer  heiress  to 
any  portion  of  her  father's  estates  !  It  was 
a  tremendous  shock.  Kate  Lindisfarn  was 
as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  worldly- 
minded  or  mammon-worshipping  girl.  She 
had  indeed  had  so  little  experience  in  her 
life  of  the  difference  between  poverty  and 
wealth,  that  it  was  hardly  a  matter  of  merit 
in  her  to  be  free  from  an  overweening  regard 
for  the  latter.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that 
suddenly  reared  itself  up  naked  and  clearly 
defined  in  the  path  of  her  mind  was  a  terrible 
one,  and  gave  her  a  violent  shock. 

Then  in  the  next  instant  rushed  into  her 
mind  also  a  whole  troop  of  thoughts,  which 
changed  the  sudden  pallor  caused  in  her 
cheeks  by  the  first  dismay  to  a  hot,  painful 
flush. 

Ellingham ! — It  would  have  been  a  vain 
hypocrisy  for  Kate  to  pretend  to  her  own 
heart  to  doubt  that  Captain  Ellingham  loved 
her.  He  had  never  told  her  so.  Quite  true  ! 
And  till  he  should  do  so,  it  was  for  her  to 
seem  unconscious  of  the  fact.  But  it  was 
useless  to  play  this  proper  little  comedy  be- 
fore her  own  heart.  She  knew  that  Elling- 
ham loved  her.  And  some  girls,  perhaps, 
would  have  rejoiced  that  now  "  the  dross 
that  made  a  barrier  between  them  was  re- 
moved," etc.,  etc.,  etc.  But  Kate  was  not 
sufficiently  romantic  to  view  the  matter  in 
that  light.  She  had  not  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  Captain  Ellingham  had  loved  her, 
and  would  in  due  course  of  time  ask  her  to 
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be  his  wife,  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune.  But 
ehe  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  he  was  a 
very  poor  man,  in  a  position  in  which  poverty 
is  especially  undesirable  ;  she  understood  per- 
fectly well  that  it  might  be  right  and  prudent 
for  him  to  marry  under  favorable  circum- 
stances as  regarded  fortune,  when  it  might 
be  impossible,  or  at  least  highly  imprudent, 
to  do  so  otherwise.  Above  all,  she  felt  that 
in  any  case,  whatever  her  sentiments  and 
opinions  might  be  on  such  a  point,  if  she  were 
called  on  to  consider  it,  it  was  not  for  her  to 
reflect  on  it  under  the  present  circumstances. 
It  was  for  the  consideration  of  another  person ; 
and  what  mainly  imported  to  Kate  was  that 
it  should  be  placed  before  him  for  considera- 
tion. It  was  dreadful  to  her  to  think  that 
as  matters  stood  at  the  present  moment  she 
should  appear  to  him  in  a  position  and  under 
circumstances  that  were  not  her  own.  She 
was  winning  his  heart — she  knew,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  her  own,  that  she  had  already  won  it 
— under  false  colors  and  false  pretences.  She 
felt  as  if  she  were  an  impostor  ;  and  the 
thought,  as  it  passed  through  her  mind,  made 
her  cheek  tingle.  It  was  shocking  to  her 
to  think  that  she  had  during  all  this  time 
been  appearing  to  the  world  as  the  heiress  to 
a  handsome  fortune,  whereas  she  was  in  fact 
nothing  of  the  kind.  *  And  it  was  far  more 
terrible  to  think  that  she  must  continue  to 
do  so  knowingly  until  she  should  be  liberated 
from  her  promise,  and  set  free  to  tell  the 
truth  by  her  cousin's  departure  from  Sillshire 
^-or  by —  It  was  revolting  to  her  to  contem- 
plate release  from  her  position  in  that  other 
direction.  Release  from  the  odious  necessity 
of  secrecy  would  be  afforded  by  her  cousin's 
death.  But  as  regarded  her  own  position 
and  expectations, — what  was  that  which  Ju- 
lian had  said  about  his  death  causing  no 
difference  to  her  and  which  now  recurred 
to  her  mind  in  a  different  train  of  ideas  from 
any  with  which  she  had  connected  it  when 
she  had  first  heard  it  ?  What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  those  words  ?  But  this  was  not  what 
was  pressing  on  her  for  immediate  consider- 
ation. Her  mind  revolted  from  contemplat- 
ing Julian's  death  as  certain,  and  from  cal- 
culating on  the  consequences  that  might  result 
from  it.  She  was  very  far  from  imagining 
or  attempting  to  persuade  herself,  that  a  fall 
from  the  position  of  one  of  the  Lindisfarn 
heiresses  to  that  of  an  almost  undowered  girl 
was  a  trifling  matter,  or  other  than  a  very 


serious  misfortune  and  calamity.  But  it  was 
most  true  that  as  she  sat  in  the  chair  before 
her  little  drawing- table,  absorbed  in  these 
meditations,  the  idea  of  continuing  to  repre- 
sent herself,  or  suffering  herself  to  be  repre- 
sented, to  her  lover  as  what  she  was  not — for 
she  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  from  herself 
that  she  knew  him  to  be  such — was  infinitely 
more  terrible.  This  was  the  matter  that 
pressed  for  instant  solution.  What  was  she 
to  do?  AYhat  line  of  conduct  to  pursue? 
I  Oh  that  she  had  not  bound  herself  to  secrecy  ! 
And  yet  the  truth  of  Julian's  declaration 
that  trouble  and  distress  would  be  caused  to 
everybody  whose  well-being  she  was  bound 
most  to  care  for,  by  a  discovery  of  his  pres- 
ence, was  evident.  What  was  she  to  do  ?  Oh 
that  Lady  Farnleigh  had  not  been  so  unfor- 
tunately called  away !  Had  she  been  in 
Sillshire,  Kate  would  doubtless  have  stipu- 
lated that  she  should  have  been  made  a  sharer 
in  the  secret.  She  might  have  been  safely 
trusted.  She  would  have  known  how  to  re- 
lease her  goddaughter  from  her  false  position 
as  regarded  the  only  person  whose  continuance 
in  error  respecting  her  real  prospects  for  a 
day  or  two  more  or  less  much  signified  to  her. 
Then  her  mind  reverted  to  the  conversation 
at  the  breakfast-table  on  the  yesterday  morn- 
ing, and  passed  in  review  all  those  passages 
of  it'  which  have  been  described  as  having 
been  put  by  in  the  hiding-places  of  her  mem- 
ory for  future  use ; — but  not  for  use  under 
such  circumstances  as  the  present ! — and  the 
tears  gathered  slowly  in  her  eyes  as  she 
thought  of  the  pleasure  they  had  given  her, 
— of  the  upright,  loyal  heart  of  that  brave 
man,  who,  as  Kate's  own  heart  with  in- 
stinctive sympsrthy  told  her,  could  not  have 
'  *  loved  her  so  much ,  loved  he  not  honor 
more," — of  the  hard,  dangerous,  and  thank- 
less nature  of  that  "  duty  "  to  which  he  was 
so  loyally  true,  and  of  the  fond,  sweet  thought 
that  she,  even  she,  was  to  be  the  reward  which 
fate  had  in  store  for  him,  and  the  means  of 
placing  him  above  the  necessity  of  so  ungrate- 
ful a  task ! 

The  hot  tears  rose  and  gathered  and 
brimmed  over  on  the  peachlike  cheek,  the 
rounded  swell  of  which  no  sorrow  had  ever 
yet  mined.  The  sensation  of  them  on  her 
face  recalled  her  mind  from  its  truant  wan- 
dering to  the  needs  of  the  present.  She 
dashed  away  the  tears  with  an  angry  action 
of  her  hand. 
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"  What  a  fool  I  am,"  she  said  aloud,  "  to 
let  myself  think  of  things  that  might  have 
been,  when  there  is  so  much  need  of  thinking 
of  things  as  they  are  !  " 

Something  must  absolutely  be  done ! — 
something; — but  what?  It  was  absolute 
torture  to  her  to  think  of  herself  as  receiving 
the  homage  and  the  wooing — there  was  no 
use  or  honesty  in  mincing  the  phrase  ;  it  was 
wooing  that  Captain  Ellingham  had  been  of- 
fering to  her ;  and  she  dared  not  deny  to  her 
own  heart  that  she  knew  it  was  so — of  Cap- 
tain Ellingham ,  when  he  was  led  to  suppose 
that  she  was  an  heiress  of  large  fortune,  and 
she  was  in  possession  of  the  truth  that  noth- 
ing of  the  sort  was  the  case.  It  was  torture 
— intolerable  torture  to  her.  But  what  could 
she  do  ? 

Could  she  write  to  Lady  Farnleigh  ? — not 
to  betray  her  cousin's  secret  in  defiance  of 
her  solemn  promise  ;  that  was  impossible, — 
but  some  sort  of  letter,  couched  in  mysteri- 
ous terms,  which  should  induce  her  to  inti- 
mate to  Captain  Ellingham  that  he  had  bet- 
ter not  think  of  proposing  to  her  (Kate) ;  for 
that  she  was  not  what  she  seemed  to  be ! 
And  she  really  took  pen  in  hand  to  essay  the 
composition  of  such  a  letter ;  and  after  two 
or  three  trials,  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 
How  was  it  possible  for  her  to  request  that 
Captain  Ellingham  should  be  warned  that  he 
had  better  not  offer  to  her,  before  he  had  ever 
uttered  a  word  of  the  kind?  How  was  she 
to  inform  her  godmother  of  the  fact  that  she 
was  not  her  father's  heir  in  any  manner  that 
should  appear  sane,  and  should  not  at  once 
bring  upon  her  such  an  inquiry  and  exami- 
nation as  would  make  the  keeping  of.  her  se- 
cret impossible?  * 

Had  her  godmother  been  there  present,  it 
might  have  been  possible — it  seemed  to  Kate 
— so  to  speak  to  her  as  to  obtain  her  assist- 
ance, without  divulging  the  secret  she  was 
bound  to  keep.  But  it  was  impossible  to  do 
this  by  letter. 

And  then  she  had — and  had  had  ever  since 
the  tete-a-tete  of  the  breakfast- table — a  lurk- 
ing consciousness  that  this  offer  from  Captain 
Ellingham,  which  she  would  now  give  worlds 
to  stave  off,  was  not  very  far  away.  It  was 
a  lurking,  vague,  unavowed  consciousness, 
which  would  never  have  shaped  itself  into 
definite  form  before  her  mind,  but  would  only 
have  flung  a  rose-colored  light  of  unquestioned 
happiness  over  her  life,  like  the  golden  glory 


thrown  far  and  wide  over  the  landscape  by 
the  lambent  summer  lightning,  had  it  not 
been  condensed  into  fear  by  the  new  circum- 
stances of  her  life.  But  now,  should  the  of- 
fer come, — it  was  agony  to  think  of  it ! — what 
should  she  do  ?  W  hat  she  must  do  was  clear, 
so  far.  She  must  refuse — but  without  as- 
signing any  reason — any  motive !  It  was 
very  cruel — very  dreadful — and  after  all  that 
had  come  and  gone  !  And  thereupon  a  crowd 
of  little  minute  consciousnesses  came  flocking 
into  her  mind, — memories  of  looks  and  glances, 
emphasized  words  charged  with  an  amount 
of  meaning  accurately  gauged  and  weighed 
by  the  self-registering  and  miraculously  del- 
icate erosometer  of  a  young  girl's  fresh  heart, 
pressings  of  the  hand  so  slight  and  shy  that 
they  did  their  work  rather  by  electric  than 
by  dynamic  force,  yet  did  it  surely,  and  left 
marks  on  the  memory  never  more  to  be  can- 
celled,— all  these  stored  treasures,  each  la- 
belled with  its  date  as  accurately  as  Miss 
Immy  marked  her  eggs,  came  thronging  into 
her  mind  from  their  separate  memory  cells. 
They  had  so  often  been  summoned  forth  in 
Kate's  hours  of  reverie  and  self-communion, 
that  it  was  natural  for  them  to  come  as  usual 
now.  Butnow  they  were  not  wanted.  They 
might  go  back — poor  faded  treasures! — to 
their  hiding-places  ;  treasures  ever,  and  not 
to  be  destroyed,  save  with  consciousness  it- 
self; but  no  more,  never  more  to  be  reviewed 
on  memory's  gay  and  gala  days, — relics  only, 
sacred  though  sad,  to  be  brought  forth  in 
seasons  of  the  heart's  fast-days  and  humilia- 
tions. 

And  again,  as  she  forcibly  thrust  back  these 
remembrances  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  her 
mind,  the  tears  overflowed  upon  her  cheeks  ; 
and  again  she  angrily  shook  them  from  her, 
and  accused  them  of  interfering  with  the  ac- 
tive measures  it  behooved  her  to  take.  Yet, 
what  active  measures?  Again,  what — what 
was  she  to  do  ? 

And  Margaret  too  ?  Yes !  How  was  that 
to  be  done  ?  There  was  Margare  t  to  be  tal  ked 
to.  How  glad  Kate  was  that  she  had  stipu- 
lated that  her  sister  should  be  told ;  she  had 
done  so  at  the  moment  merely  from  the  feel- 
ing that  she  liked  to  have  no  secrets  from  her 
sister,  and  from  the  desire  to  have  some  one  to 
help  her  in  sustaining  the  weight  of  it.  The 
necessity  that  Margaret  also  should  be  made 
aware  of  what  her  true  position  was,  with  a 
view   to   properly    regulating    her    conduct 
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toward  others  had  not  then  occurred  to  her. 
But  now  it  was  but  too  clear  to  her,  when 
she  turned  her  mind  to  that  part  of  the  sea 
of  perplexities  which  surrounded   her,   that 
Margaret  was  in  the  same  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  Falconer  that  she  was  in  regard  to 
Ellingham.     Kate  had  seen,  with  no  reason 
or  inclination  to  regret  or  object  to  it,  that 
Falconer  had  been  very  evidently  paying  as- 
siduous court  to  her  sister,  and  that  Marga- 
ret had  been  very  abundantly  willing  to  ac- 
cept as  much  of  his  homage  as  he  chose  to 
bring  to  her  shrine.     Kate  could  not  doubt 
that   Frederick   Falconer    purposed  making 
Margaret  his  wife.     In  his  case.,  it  is  true, 
there  could  not  be  the  same  difficulty  in  mar- 
rying an  undowered  wife  as  in  the  case  of 
Ellingham.      Frederick  Falconer  would   be 
abundantly  rich  enough  to  marry  a  girl  with- 
out a  fortune,  if  he  chose  to  do  so.     But, 
somehow  or  other,  though  she  had  never  put 
into  tangible   form  any  ideas  in   her  mind 
upon  the  subject,  she  felt  as  if  she  had  had  a 
revelation  on  the  point,  that  Freddy  Falconer 
would  not  80  choose.     She  felt  far  more  cer- 
tain of  it  in  his  case  than  she  did  in  that 
other,  which  she  would  not  permit  herself  to 
scrutinize  more  narrowly.     And  she  did  not 
feel  any  necessity  for  laying  heavy  blame  on 
Frederick  on   that  account.     Doubtless  his 
father  would  wish  him  to  increase  his  wealth 
by   marriage.     But  the  conviction   that    it 
would   not  suit   Mr.  Frederick   Falconer  to 
marry  a  girl  without  a  penny,  that  he  would 
never  have  sought  her  sister's  love,  had  he 
supposed  her  to  have  been  such,  and  that  he 
would  consider  himself  to  have  been  cruelly 
deluded, — or  at  all  events,  a  most  unfortunate 
victim  of  error, — if  he  were  to  propose  to  her 
under  such  circumstances, — all  these  consid- 
erations made  her  feel  very  acutely  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  in  some  way  preventing  him 
as  well  as  Ellingham  from  proceeding  in  the 
path  in  which  both  of  them  were  so  evidently 
advancing  under  erroneous  impressions. 

Frederick  had  been  up  at  the  Chase  that 
day,  as  Kate  knew.  She  and  Mr.  Mat  had 
met  liim  riding  down  the  hill  near  the  ivy 
bridge  over  the  Lindisfarn  Brook,  as  they 
were  returning  from  Sillmouth.  God  grant 
that  nothing  decisive  had  passed  between 
him  and  Margaret  that  day  !  Kate  thought 
that  nothing  could  have  happened,  or  Margaret 
would  doubtless  have  rushed  into  her  room  in- 


stantly on  her  return  to  tell  her  of  it.  But 
then  Kate  had  only  known  her  sister  for  a 
few  months.  And  it  may  be  that  her  security 
based  on  this  presumption  was  not  founded 
on  a  rock. 

Kate  looked  at  her  watch,  and  saw  that 
her  sad  and  painful  musings  had  lasted  more 
than  two  hours.  It  was  time  to  dress  for 
dinner  ;  and  Margaret  would  doubtless  be 
coming  up-stairs  in  a  minute,  if  she  were  not 
already  in  her  room.  But  there  was  no  time 
now  for  the  conversation  that  must  take  place 
between  them,  and  which  would  necessa- 
rily be  a  lengthy  one.  It  was  best  to  defer 
it  till  they  should  again  be  alone  together 
before  going  to  bed.  It  was  painful  to  Kate 
to  have  to  sit  with  her  sister  through  the 
evening  with  the  consciousness  of  the  blow  it 
would  be  her  duty  to  inflict  on  Margaret,  all 
unconscious  the  while  of  the  evil  coming 
upon  her.  She  had  a  sort  of  unreasoned  and 
unavowed,  but  none  the  less  irresistible,  con- 
viction, moreover,  that  the  news  of  the  change 
in  her  position  would  be  a  more  dreadful  and 
stunning  blow  to  Margaret  than  it  had  been 
to  herself;  and  the  necessity  of  inflicting  this 
blow  was  not  the  least  part  of  the  more  in- 
stant and  immediate  cares  and  sorrows  that 
were  pressing  upon  her. 

She  set  about  the  work  of  dressing  with 
that  languid  distaste  for  the  exertion  which 
petty  cares  of  the  kind  are  apt  to  produce  in 
those  who  are  sufieriwg  from  the  pressure  of 
serious  troubles.  Margaret  came  into  her 
room  before  she  w^as  quite  ready  to  go  down, 
charmingly  dressed  as  usual, — for  she  had  be- 
come quite  reconciled  to  the  pleasing  toil  of 
making  habitually  an  evening  toilet, — and  evi- 
dently in  high  spirits.  Kate  was  sure  that 
her  interview  with  Fred  Falconer  had  been  a 
pleasant  one,  at  all  events  ;  for  when  by 
chance  there  were  any  thorns  among  Marga- 
ret's roses,  however  few  or  small  they  might 
be,  she  was  apt  to  give  unmistakable  evidence 
of  having  suffered  from  them  for  some  time 
afterward. 

"  What !  not  ready,  Kate?  And  you  are 
always  lecturing  me  for  being  behindhand  ! 
Why,  it  is  two  hours  or  more  since  you  came 
home.  What  have  you  been  about  ?  And 
you  seem  to  be  all  in  the  dumps  too." 

"  My  morning's  work  at  Sillmouth  was  not  • 
a  pleasant  one,  you  know,"  said  Kate,  blush- 
ing with  a  sensation  quite. new  to  her,  as  the' 
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consciousness  of  playing  the  hypocrite  with 
her  sister,  though  only  for  a  few  hours, 
passed  over  her  mind. 

"  And  I  am  sure  I  don't  see  why  you 
should  meddle  with  such  disagreeable  people. 
I  own,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  think  it  a  proper 
Bort  of  thing  at  all.  And  it  only  shows  what 
poor  dear  Madame  de  Renneville  always  used 
to  say, — that  one  never  can  step,  were  it  only 
a  liair's  breadth,  out  of  one's  own  proper 
sphere,  without  being  punished  for  the  indis- 
cretion in  some  way  or  other." 

"  But  perhaps  it  is  not  always  quite  easy 
to  know  what  is  one's  proper  sphere,  and 
what  are  the  limits  of  it,"  said  Kate,  with  a 
sigh,  as  she  once  again  put  a  wet  towel  to 
her  eyes,  before  going  down-stairs.  "  Come, 
dear,  I  am  ready  now,"  she  added.  "  Let 
us  go  down.  I  must  tell  you  all  about  my 
morning's  adventure  before  we  go  to  bed  to- 
night." 

And  then,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
Kate  had  to  pass  the  evening  in  the  family 
circle  with  the  heavy  sense  of  a  secret  to  be 
kept  from  all  those  dear  and  familiar  friends, 
who  had  no  secrets  from  her,  with  whose 
hearts  she  had  ever  had  all  in  common.  And 
the  weight  was  very  grievous  to  her. 

CHAPTER   XXIII. 
SILLSHIRB  versus  PABIS. 

At  last  the  long  evening  wore  itself  to  its 
close  ;  and  the  two  Lindisfarn  lasses  went  up 
to  their  adjoining  rooms  together. 

"Now,  then,  Margaret,"  said  Kate,  as 
they  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs  together ; 
"  I  must  tell  you  all  about  my  ride  to  Sill- 
mouth  this  morning  ;  I  should  have  told  you 
before,  dear  sissy,  if  there  had  been  any  op- 
portunity." 

"  Why  !  is  there  anything  to  tell  that  sig- 
nifies ?  "  returned  Margaret,  opening  her 
great  handsome  eyes  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  good  derti  to  tell,"  said 
Kate,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  come  into  my  room 
with  me,  darling,  or  let  me  come  into  yours ; 
for  we  must  have  a  long  talk  together." 

"Not  very  long,  I  hope,  for  I  am  very 
sleepy,"  said  Margaret,  yawning;  "but 
how  strange  you  look,  Kate!  What  is  it? 
Is  anything  the  matter?  " 

"  You  need  not  come  up  till  we  ring,  Sim- 
mons," said  Kate,  as  Margaret  followed  her 
into  her  room. 

"  You  can  go  into  my  room,  Simmons,  and 
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put  my  things  into  my  drawers  the  while ; 
for  they  are  all  over  the  room.  I  could  not 
find  the  dress  I  wanted  for  dinner." 

Simmons  went  as  directed  to  repair  the 
disorder  in  her  wardrobe  made  by  Miss  Mar- 
garet, who  was,  as  that  experienced  lady's- 
maid  declared,  a  regular  untidy  one;  and 
Kate,  before  sitting  down  in  the  same  chair 
in  front  of  her  little  drawing-table,  which 
she  had  sat  in  during  her  two  hours  of  med- 
itation before  dinner,  shut  the  door  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  rooms ;  while 
Margaret,  much  wondering  what  was  com- 
ing, and  fearing  a  preachment  on  sundry 
small  matters  of  which  she  was  conscious, 
and  which  she  surmised  might  not  be  alto- 
gether to  her  sister's  liking,  installed  herself 
in  the  large  chair  that  stood  before  Kate's 
toilet-table. 

"  Miss  Immy  has  been  telling  tales,  I  sup- 
pose !  "  thought  she  to  herself.  "Who 
could  have  guessed  that  the  old  thing  was 
spying  all  the  time  that  she  seemed  fast 
asleep?  " 

"  You  know  that  Winny  begged  me  to  go 
over  to  her  at  Sillmouth  to  see  a  poor  man 
who  had  been  wounded  in  a  fray  with  the 
coast-guard  men,  and  who  was  lying  in  dan- 
ger of  death  in  her  cottage?  "  began  Kate. 

"  Yes,  I  know.  And  I  must  say  that  in 
your  place,  Kate,  I  should  not  have  dreamed 
of  doing  anything  of  the  sort,"  said  Marga- 
ret, thinking  it  wise,  in  case  Kate  meditated 
a  preachment,  to  be  beforehand  in  occupying 
the  attacking  ground. 

"  I  think,  dearest,  that  you  would  have 
done  so  in  my  place.  You  cannot  feel,  you 
know,  towards  Winny  Pendleton  as  T  do  ; 
and  therefore  you  cannot  tell  how  strongly  I 
felt  called  upon  to  do  as  she  wished.  I  as- 
sure you,  it  was  a  very  unpleasant  task; 
though  I  little  thought,  when  I  started  on  the 
errand,  what  a  surprise  was  awaiting  me !  " 

"  What  was  it?  "  asked  Margaret,  while 
her  now  thoroughly  awakened  curiosity  ex- 
pressed itself  in  her  widely  opened  eyes. 

"  Do  you  ever  remember  to  have  heard, 
Margaret,  that  our  uncle,  Dr.  Lindisfarn, 
once  had  a  son?  "  asked  Kate. 

"  No,  never.     I  thought  he  never  had  had 
any  children,"   replied  Margaret,  with  in-    J 
creasing  astonishment. 

"  You  might  very  well  never  have  heard 
of  it ;  but  our  uncle  had  a  son,  called  Julian. 
I  can  remember  seeing  him  when  a  little  girl. 
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He  was  then  a  grown-up  young  man.  All 
of  a  sudden  he  left  Silverton,  and  we  saw  no 
more  of  him.  He  got  into  trouble  of  some 
sort.  1  believe  he  did  something  wrong.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  story  was  :  but  I  know 
there  was  great  grief  and  sorrow  about  it.  I 
believe  it  half  broke  poor  Aunt  Sempronia's 
heart.  But  there  was  a  great  mystery  on 
the  subject ;  and  after  he  went  away,  nobody 
ever  spoke  of  him  ;  and  it  was  as  if  he  were 
dead.  After  a  time,  there  came  news  that  he 
was  dead,  really.  He  was  killed,  it  was  said, 
by  the  Red  Indians  in  America.  People  de- 
clared that  they  saw  him  killed,  and  from 
that  time,  till  now,  I  have  never  heard  his 
name  mentioned.  But,  Margaret,  darling," 
continued  Kate,  taking  her  sister's  hand  in 
hers,  and  looking  earnestly  into  her  face, 
"  the  wounded  man,  whom  I  was  called  to 
see  at  Sillmouth  this  morning,  was  our  Cousin 
Julian  !  " 

"You  don't  say  so!''  said  Margaret; 
"  how  very  odd  !  " 

*'  It  was  a  strange  chance,  indeed  ! — the 
stranger  that  it  was  a  chance,"  replied  Kate  ; 
"  for  nobody  knew,  and  nobody  knows  now 
who  he  is ;  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
sending  for  me.  But  he  happened  to  hear 
Winny  call  me  by  my  name,  and  then  he  dis- 
covered himself  to  me." 

"  And  it  was  all  untrue,  then,  about  his 
being  killed  in  America?  "  said  Margaret. 

"  It  was  a  mistake.  He  was  nearly  killed, 
but  not  quite ;  and  he  recovered.  He  did 
not  tell  me  the  particulars  of  the  story." 

'♦  And  now  he  is  come  back  to  his  father  ! 
But  how  did  he  chance  to  be  wounded  with 
the  smugglers?"  asked  Margaret,  whose 
curiosity,  excited  by  the  strangeness  of  the 
story,  did  not  seem  to  be  mixed  with  any 
other  emotion. 

"  He  had  joined  the  smugglers  in  their 
venture  as  a  means  of  coming  over  here  from 
France  secretly  ;  but  he  was  not  coming  to 
his  father ;  he  does  not  wish  anybody  to 
know  that  he  is  here  ;  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  spoke,  I  fear  that  much  trouble 
and  distress  would  come  of  its  being  discov- 
ered that  he  is  in  the  neighborhood." 

"  Why  did  he  tell  you  who  he  was, 
then?  "  asked  Margaret. 

"  Partly,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  as  far  as  I 
could  understand  him,  because,  though  he 
was  very  anxious  that  it  should  not  be  known 
that  he  was  in  SUlshire,  as  long  as  he  lived, 


he  wished  that  it  should  be  known  who  he 
was  after  his  death  ;  and  partly,  because  he 
felt  how  needful  it  is  that  we  should  be  made 
aware  that  he  was  not  killed  by  the  Indians, 
as  was  supposed.  I  made  a  condition  with 
him,  that  I  should  tell  you  ;  but  I  promised, 
faithfully  to  tell  nobody  else,  and  promised 
for  you,  that  you  would  keep  the  secret 
also." 

"  Why  is  it  so  needful  for  us  to  know  that 
he  was  not  killed  ?  If  he  does  not  mean  to 
come  back  to  his  father,  why  could  he  want 
any  of  us  to  know  that  he  is  alive  ?  I  do 
not  see  any  good  in  our  knowing  it,"  said 
Margaret,  raising  her  eyebrows  with  a  little 
shrug. 

Kate's  heart  failed  her  as  she  answered, 

"  Don't  you  see,  dear  Margaret,  the  differ- 
ence it  makes  to  you  and  me?  Don't  you 
perceive  that  if  our  Cousin  Julian  is  alive, 
neither  you  nor  I  are  heirs  to  our  father's 
property?  " 

Margaret's  habitual  paleness  became  livid- 
ness  as  she  said,  "  Nonsense,  Kate  !  It  can't 
be  true  !  Do  you  believe  that  people's  for- 
tunes can  go  backwards  and  forwards  in  that 
way  ?  If  that  were  the  case,  how  could  any 
man  know  what  a  girl's  fortune  was?  Be- 
sides, the  property  belongs  to  our  father. 
Do  you  suppose  that  anything  can  touch  our 
dot?'' 

'*  Dearest  Margaret,  I  fear  it  is  but  too 
clear  that  if  uncle  has  a  son,  the  daughters 
of  my  father  do  not  inherit  the  property. 
The  lands  of  Lindisfarn  go  to  the  male  heirs 
of  my  grandfather." 

'•  And  what,  then,  do  we  inherit  ?  Wliat 
is  our  dot  to  come  from?  "  asked  Margaret, 
while  a  dreadful  spasm  was  clutching  her 
heart  with  an  icy  grip. 

"  Alas !  sister  dear,  if  there  is  a  male 
heir  to  the  property,  we  have  no  inheritance. 
There  is  no  source  from  which  any  dower  for 
us,  as  it  is  called  in  English,  can  come." 

*'  It  is  too  horrible  to  be  true,"  said  Mar- 
garet, looking  and  feeling  as  if  she  must  fall 
from  her  chair.  "  I  cannot  believe  it.  It  is 
too  wicked !  " 

"  But,  dearest  Margaret,  who  is  wicked? 
Nobody  has  done  anything  they  ought  not  to 
have  done.  According  to  the  law,  Uncle 
Theophilus  having  a  son  comes  to  the  same 
thing  as  if  papa  had  a  son.  That  is  all. 
Everybody  knows  that  if  we  had  a  brother, 
we  should  not  be  heiresses  to  the  estate." 
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"  It  is  horribly  wicked  !  "  said  Margaret, 
as  the  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes  ;  "  the  law 
is  abominably  wicked, — the  law  of  this  vile, 
barbarous  country!  " 

"  Oh,  Margaret,  Margaret !  don't  say  such 
shocking  words  !  Think  that  it  is  England, 
Sillshire,  our  own  native  land!"  remon- 
strated Kate,  who  was  almost  as  much  scan- 
dalized as  if  her  sister  had  spoken  of  their 
own  father  in  similar  terms. 

"  I  hate  England  !  It  is  a  vile,  horrid  coun- 
try to  make  such  wicked  laws  ;  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  can  be  true!  "  said  Margaret,  now 
fairly  sobbing,  and  with  the  inconsistency  of 
passion.     ' 

"It  is  very  dreadful  to  me  to  hear  you 
speak  so,  Margaret !  But  I  don't  wonder  at 
your  feeling  it  hard.  It  ishard  ;  very  hard, 
because  of  the  disappointment  and  the  false 
expectation.  But  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
law,  nor  of  England." 

"It  is  the  fault  of  this  bad  and  wicked 
man,  who  was  obliged  to  go  aAvay,  and  who 
pretended  he  was  dead,  and  now  comes  back 
to  rob  us  of  our  father's  property." 

"  It  is  not  his  fault  that  we  are  not  heir- 
esses ;  nor  is  it  his  fault,  though  it  arises  out 
of  his  fault,  that  we  have  been  led  into  er- 
ror," said  clear-headed,  direct-minded  Kate. 
"  Poor  Julian  did  not,  as  you  say,  Marga- 
ret, pretend  to  be  dead.  If  fault  there  were 
in  the  matter,  it  was  in  those  who  believed 
his  death  on  insufiScient  grounds." 

"  You  have  no  feeling,  Kate, — no  feeling 
at  all,"  sobbed  Margaret,  "  to  talk  in  such 
a  way  !  I  say  it  is  wicked,  horribly  wicked 
that  poor  girls  should  be  robbed  of  their  own 
father's  fortune  in  such  a  way  !  And  I  say 
it  is  a  vile,  hateful  country,  where  such 
things  can  be  done.  And  I  love  France  a 
thousand  times  better,  and  always  did,  and 
always  shall, — a  thousand,  thousand  times  ! 
a  thousand,  thousand  times,  I  do  !  I  hate 
England,  and  all  the  people  in  it!"  cried 
Margaret,  in  the  impotence  of  her  rage.  She 
was  suflFering  pain  ;  and  the  first  impulse  of 
some  natures,  when  they  suffer,  is  to  inflict, 
if  it  be  within  their  power,  pain  on  others. 
Margaret  did  feel  just  then  that  she  hated 
England  ;  but  the  passionate  assertion  of  it 
was  prompted  by  the  bad  instinct  that  would 
fain  avenge  on  Kate  the  pain  she  was  suffer- 
ing. 

"  Dear  sister,"  said  Kate,  taking  her 
hand,  and  looking  into  her  face  with  the  ten- 


derest  sympathy,  "  I  f/o  feel  for  you  !  It  ie 
very,  very  hard  to  bear  !  You  will  not  speak 
as  you  do  now,  when  you  have  time  for  rM 
flection."  | 

"  Yes,  I  shall !  I  shall  always  speak  so! 
It  is  right  to  speak  so  !  It  is  wicked.  And 
I  hate  everything  that  is  wicked  !  And  so 
would  you,  tx)0,  if  you  were  good  yourself. 
Didn't  I  tell  you  that  no  good  could  come  of 
your  going  to  see  smugglers  and  vulgar  peo- 
ple ?  And  now  see  what  has  come  of  it ! '" 
said  Margaret,  in  a  bitterly  reproachful  tone. 

"  Nay,  sister  dear  !  what  has  come  of  my 
visit  to  Sillmouth  is  not  that  we  are  no  longer 
heiresses  of  the  Lindisfarn  property,  but  only 
that  we  know  the  fact  that  such  is  the  case. 
And  that  is  evidently  an  advantage, — and 
perhaps  a  very  great  blessing !  Don't  you 
see,  Margaret,  that  it  is  so?"  continued 
Kate,  after  a  pause,  looking  earnestly  into 
her  sister's  face. 

"A  blessing  to  know  this  horrible  misfor- 
tune? Are  you  mad,  Kate,  or  are  you  only 
mocking  me?  "  said  Margaret,  casting  a  pas- 
sionately reproachful  glance  at  her  sister 
from  amid  her  tears. 

"  Not  mad,  dear  Margaret.  But  just  think 
a  little  what  the  consequences  of  not  know- 
ing our  position  with  regard  to  our  expecta- 
tions of  fortune  might  be  !  It  is  bad  enough, 
— very,  very  grievous  and  distressing,  that 
others  should  not  be  equally  well  aware  of  it. 
And  I  trust  that  erelong  there  may  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  further  concealment  on  the  subject. 
But  it  might  be  very  much  worse,  if  we  were 
ourselves  ignorant  of  the  fact.  Don't  you 
see  this?  " 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean!  I  only 
know  that  I  have  been  robbed  and  wronged  and 
shamefully,  most  shamefully  treated !  Poor 
Madame  de  Renneville  !  How  little  did  she 
think  what  fate  she  was  sending  me  to  in 
England!  " 

It  was  difficult  for  Kate,  amid  her  own 
distress,  and  in  her  anxiety,  to  lead  her  sister 
to  contemplate  the  subject  of  their  disinherit- 
ance with  reference  to  the  circumstances  that 
had  pushed  themselves  into  the  foreground  in 
her  own  mind, — it  was  difficult  for  her  to 
listen  with  equanimity  to  speculations  as  to 
what  Madame  de  Renneville  might  have 
thought  about  the  matter.  She  strove,  how- 
ever, to  do  so  ;  having,  at  all  costs,  to  bring 
Margaret  to  the  consideration  of  the  matter 
from  that  point  of  view  which  appeared  to 
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-her  the  most  urgently  to  require  immediate 
attention.  She  felt  considerable  diflBgulty  in 
doing  this.  A  tingling  blush  on  her  cheek 
had  been  simultaneous  with  th  e  first  birth  in 
her  own  pure,  loyal,  and  uncompromisingly 
honest  mind,  of  the  thought  that  it  behooved 
her  to  guard  a  man,  who  had  never  spoken 
to  her  of  love,  from  the  danger  of  doing  so 
under  a  false  impression  of  her  position. 
Maidenly  feeling  had  produced  the  blush,  and 
had  caused  the  pain  which  had  accompanied  it. 
But  it  had  not  blinded  her  to  the  straight- 
forward, honest  duty  of  preventing  a  step 
which  in  her  heart  she  knew  to  be  imminent, 
and  which  she  knew  was  about  to  be  taken 
by  one  under  a  delusion.  She  had  suffered  no 
sentimental  mock-modesty  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  her  being  honest  and  true  for  her- 
self ;  and  now  she  had  to  be  equally  frank  in 
the  case  of  her  sister.  But  she  did  not  the 
less  feel  the  difficulty.  And  Margaret's  ap- 
parent obtuseness  to  any  idea  of  the  sort 
made  this  difficulty  greater  to  her.  It  seemed 
as  if  she  must  have  been  over-bold  to  be  struck 
;tat  once  by  the  possibility  of  a  danger,  which 
did  not  apparently  suggest  itself  to  the  more 
delicately  unconscious  mind  of  her  sister. 
'Yet  it  was  certain  to  her  that  Margaret  had 
! fully  as  much  reason  to  apprehend  such  a 
misfortune  as  she  had.  She  was  perfectly 
^well  aware  that  it  was  quite  as  likely  that 
'Margaret  might  any  day  receive  an  offer 
from  Falconer  as  she  herself  from  EUingham. 
•  Could  it  be  that  Margaret  was  wholly  un- 
conscious of  this  ?  Was  it  necessary  for  her 
to  open  her  sister's  eyes  to  the  fact  as  well 
as  suggest  to  her  that  the  fact  constituted, 
under  the  circumstances,  a  danger,  which  it 
was  her  duty  to  guard  against? 

"  But  the  worst  of  the  matter,  sissy  dear," 
■she  began,  again  taking  the  hand  which 
'Margaret  in  her  petulant  outburst  of  temper 
had  snatched  from  her, — "  the  worst  of  the 
matter,  by  far,  is  that  this  unfortunate  change 
in  our  positions  may — you  know,  darling — 
may  have  an  influence  on  others  as  well  as 
ourselves." 

Margaret  turned  her  eyes  sharply  on  her 
sister's  face  with  a  look  of  shrewd  and  keen 
observation  for  an  instant  before  she  replied. 

"  You  mean  that  girls  without  a  dot  have 
no  chance  of  marrying  creditably  !  Of  course 
I  know  that !  There  was  no  need  of  casting 
that  in  my  teeth.  I  know  what  you  are 
thinking  of,  Kate.     You  have  Lady  Farn- 


leigh's  six  thousand  pounds  to  fall  back  on. 
It  is  at  least  something.  I  have  nothing ! 
There  is  no  need  to  remind  me  of  it." 

"Oh,  Margaret,  Margaret !  "  cried  Kate, 
inexpressibly  shocked,  and  in  the  voice  of 
one  who  is  assailed  by  a  sudden  spasm  of 
bodily  pain,  and  the  silently  rising  tears  filled 
her  eyes  as  she  looked  into  her  sister's  face 
with  a  piteous  expression  of  remonstrance 
against  the  cruelty  of  this  speech. 

"  Well,  you  know,  that  must  make  a 
great  difference.  It  would  be  affectation  to 
pretend  to  forget  it,"  rejoined  Margaret, 
feeling  some  little  compunction  for  the  bru- 
tality of  the  words  which  had  given  Kate 
such  a  sharp  pang.  "  But,  at  all  events," 
she  continued,  "  we  have  the  advantage  of  a 
good  appearance  for  the  present.  The  main 
point  is  when  girls  have  no  fortune,  to  keep 
the  fact  from  being  generally  known,  as  far 
as  possible.  And  in  this  respect,  at  least, 
our  position  is  a  favorable  one.  For  it  does 
not  seem  to  enter  into  the  plans  of  this  horri- 
ble cousin  to  make  his  existence  known  for 
the  present,  at  any  rate.  So  that  we  shall 
at  all  events  have  a  respite,  and  —  who 
knows  " — 

Kate  gazed  at  her  sister  as  she  thus  spoke, 
and  after  she  had  finished,  with  absolutely 
speechless  astonishment,  which  sank  grad- 
ually to  a  persuasion  that  there  was  some  mis- 
understanding between  them  somehow. 

"Don't  you  understand  me?  "said  Mar- 
garet, with  petulant  impatience,  in  answer 
to  her  sister's  look. 

"  1  think,  Margaret,  we  don't  understand 
each  other,"  replied  Kate,  whose  brain  felt 
confused  by  a  whole  host  of  conflicting 
thoughts  and  feelings.  "  I  cannot  suppose 
that  you  could  wish  that  any  man  should  " — 
herethe  tingling  blush  came  again  into  Kate's 
cheek — "should  ask  you  to  be  his  wife," 
Kate  went  on  more  boldly,  her  steel-true  hon- 
esty of  purpose  coming  to  her  aid,  "under 
the  impression  that  your  position  as  regards 
fortune  and  expectations  was  different  from 
what  it  really  is.  You  would  wish,  undoubt- 
edly, to  prevent  such  an  error  by  every  pos- 
sible means  in  your  power.  You  would  wish 
to  save  him  from  the  unfair  and  very  embar- 
rassing necessity  of  declaring  himself  unable 
to  carry  out  an  intention  formed  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  and  yet  more  to  save 
yourself  from  the  possibility  of  the  horrible 
suspicion  that  you  sought  to  incite  a  pro- 
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posal  by  letting  it  be  supposed  that  you  had 
advantages  to  offer  which  you  knew  that  you 
had  not.  Think  of  the  horror  of  such  a  po- 
sition, Margaret !  "  said  Kate,  as  the  burning 
blood  flushed  afresh  all  over  her  neck  and 
face  and  forehead. 

"  Indeed,  Kate,"  returned  her  sister,  "  I 
think  we  do  misunderstand  each  other.  We 
look  at  all  these  questions  from  such  different 
points  of  view.  I  confess  that  to  my  mind, 
and  with  the  principles  in  which  I  have  been 
brought  up,  there  is  a  degree  of  indelicacy 
in  a  girl  thus  setting  herself  to  weigh  and 
estimate  the  motives  that  may  lead  a  gentle- 
man to  pay  his  addresses  to  her.  You  know, 
my  sister,  that  the  English  are  considered  to 
be  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  to  look  at 
everything  with  a  trading  eye.  And  in  what 
you  say  I  see  the  truth  of  the  reproach.  In 
France  a  demoiselle  bien  elevee  never  meddles 
with  any  of  these  considerations.  All  such 
matters  are  arranged  by  her  parents  ;  and  it 
is  surely  more  proper  and  more  delicate  to 
leave  it  to  them.  And  I  must  own  that  the 
insular  shopkeeping  spirit,  which  shows  it- 
self in  calculations  beforehand  as  to  how 
much  of  the  love  of  a  futur  may  have  been 
excited  by  your  fortune,  and  how  much  by 
your  own  beaux  yeux,  is  to  my  feeling  revolt- 
ing." 

''  I  don't  think,  Margaret,"  said  Kate, 
after  a  minute's  thoughtful  pause,  and  feel- 
ing a  little  puzzled  and  much  pained,  "  that 
I  quite  follow  your  ideas.  For  my  own  part, 
I  don't  so  much  care  whether  the  spirit  in 
which  we  have  to  act  in  this  matter  is  a  shop- 
keeping  spirit  or  not,  so  that  it  be  a  straight- 
forward, honest  one.  I  had  much  rather — 
God  knows  how  much  rather ! — avoid,  as  far 
as  one  can,  speculating  on  the  supposed  in- 
tentions of  this  or  that  man  in  a  question  of 
this  sort,  and  very  much  more  abstain  from 
taking  any  active  step  in  consequence  of  such 
suppositions.  The  course  which  a  girl  should 
pursue  in  these  matters  seems  to  me  a  simple 
one  enough.  I  think  she  should  take  care  to 
appear  to  everybody  to  be  what  she  really  is 
in  all  respects,  and,  until  her  love  is  sought 
for,  take  no  other  care.  And  generally,  as 
regards  the  external  matters  of  fortune,  this 
is  the  simplest  and  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
But  we  are  placed  in  an  exceptional  and  very 
painful  position.  If  we  were  at  liberty  to 
disclose  Julian's  secret  openly,  our  course 
would  be  at  least  easy  and  clear.     If  we  had 


neither  of  us  ' ' —  here  the  rich  blush  re- 
turned— "  any  reason  to  imagine  that — that 
our  position  as  regards  fortune  was  of  any 
interest  to  anybody  in  particular,  we  might 
be  content  to  allow  the  error  of  everybody  with 
respect  to  us  to  continue  for  the  short  time 
that  Julian's  safety — for  I  suppose  his  safety 
is  in  question — will  require  the  secret  to  be 
kept.  But  if  that  is  not  the  case,  Margaret," 
Kate  continued,  looking  fixedly  and  with  ear- 
nest seriousness  into  her  sister's  face ;  "  if  we 
either  or  both  of  us  have  in  our  inmost  hearts 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  one  to 
whom  the  question  of  our  heiress-ship  to 
these  estates  may  be  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, you  will  surely  agree  with  me 
that,  whether  it  be  dictated  by  a  shopkeep- 
ing spirit  or  not,  what  we  ought  to  have 
most  earnestly  at  heart  should  be  to  find 
some  means  of  preventing  that  somebody 
from  saying  or  doing  anything  which — they 
might,  perhaps,  not  do,  if  they  were  aware 
of  the  truth." 

"I,  for  my  part,  even  if  I  could  agree  to 
all  you  have  been  saying,"  replied  Margaret, 
"  have  not  the  remotest  idea,  thank  Heaven, 
that  I  am  a  subject  of  interest  to  any  man 
who  would  be  mercenary  enough  to  Ije  influ- 
enced in  his  feelings  by  the  amount  of  fortune 
I  may  possess." 

"  I  hope  so,  with  all  my  heart,  dearest; 
but  you  see  at  once,  that  if  that  is  the  case, 
the  knowledge  of  your  want  of  fortune, 
when  it  shall  becotoe  known,  will  make  no 
difference ;  and  you  will  be  spared  the  horror 
of  having  received  and  accepted  such  a  pro- 
posal when  made  under  an  impression  which 
you  knew  to  be  delusive." 

♦*  But  if  the  fact  of  this  odious  man's  e 
istence  must  not  be  revealed  ?  "  urged  Ma: 
garet. 

♦*  That  makes  the  diflSculty  and  the  cruel 
embarrassment !  "  returned  Kate  ;  "  the  only 
thing  I  can  think  of,  is  to  try  to  act  in  such 
a  manner  that  nothing  may  be  said — to  give 
no  opportunity — to  discourage  anything  that 
might  lead  to — to  anything  of  the  sort,"  said 
the  poor  girl,  twisting  her  hands  together  in 
the  extremity  of  her  distress  and  embarrasfl 
ment.     "  One  thing  is  quite  clear,"  she  cop 
tinned,  after  a  pause,  and  speaking  more  ca 
ergetically  :  "  that  if  unfortunately  any  pro 
posal  were  made  to  either  of  us  before  we  ar 
at  liberty  to  reveal  the  truth,  it  must  be  me 
by  a  rejection." 
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"On  what  ground,  pray?  "  asked  Marga- 
ret, shortly. 

"  Ah  !  that  makes  the  misery  of  it !  We 
can  assign  no  ground.  It  is  horrible  in  any 
case  not  to  be  able  to  tell  the  truth  ;  and 
worst  of  all  in  such  a  case  as  that.  It  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  refuse,  and  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  give  the  real  reason  for 
refusing.  And  this  is  what  makes  it  so  very, 
very  much  to  be  prayed  for  that  no  such 
question  may  be  raised  before  we  are  at  lib- 
erty to  tell  the  truth  to  all  the  world.  One 
thing  only  is  quite  beyond  doubt ;  namely, 
that  a  rejection  could  be  the  only  answer. 
Think  what  it  would  be  to  accept  such  a  pro- 
posal, made  in  the  persuasion  that  it  was 
offered  to  the  heiress  of  Lindisfarn,  and  ac- 
cepted by  you  with  the  knowledge  that  you 
were  no  such  thing  !  I  think  it  would  kill 
me  on  the  spot !" 

"You  have  very  high-flown  sentimental 
notions,  Kate.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  now, 
in  earnest,  that  if  Captain  Ellingham  were 
to  offer  to  you  to-morrow  morning,  you 
should  refuse  him  ?  " 

"Most  unquestionably  I  should,"  said 
Kate,  while  a  cold  thrill  shot  through  her 
heart  at  the  thought  of  it. 

"And  without  telling  him  any  reason,  or 
at  least  without  telling  him  your  real  reason 
for  doing  so  ?  "  pursued  Margaret. 

"I  should.  How  could  I  do  otherwise? 
I  should  at  least  know  that  the  time  would 
come,  when  he  would  know  the  real  reason 
— no,  I  don't  mean  that ; — perhaps  he  would 
not  ever  know  that  !  But  at  least  I  should 
have  saved  him  from  forming  an  engagement 
under  a  mistaken  notion,  and  I  should  have 
saved  myself  from  the  intolerable  suspicion 
that  it  was  possible  that  I  wished  him  to 
do  so.  Of  course,  Margaret,  you  would  be 
obliged  to  do  the  same  ?  " 

"  I  can't  6ay  what  I  should  do  !  I  can't 
calculate  and  arrange  beforehand,  as  coldly 
as  you  do,  Kate,  what  I  should  say  on  such 
an  occasion.  The  most  delicate  and  proper 
course,  I  believe,  would  be  to  refer  to  papa 
for  an  answer.  " 

"  But  not  when  you  know  that  there  are 
'  material  circumstances  of  which  papa  is  ig- 
norant," urged  Kate. 

"  Really,  Kate,  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
do !  But  1  own  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of 
debating  what  course  I  ought  to  pursue  if  an 


offer  should  be  made  to  me,  which  never  has 
been  made,  and  which  it  is  not  likely  ever 
will  be  made  I  " 

"Oh,  Margaret!" 

"  Besides,  what  is  the  use  of  all  this,  if,  as 
you  say,  this  Julian  is  dying?  If  he  dies, 
all  this  trouble  and  misfortune  has  passed 
over.  " 

"  But,  in  the  first  place,  Margaret,  I  don't 
like  to  build  hopes  upon  my  poor  cousin's 
death  ;  in  the  second  place,  even  if  he  were 
to  die,  the  mischief  that  I  dread  either  for 
you  or  for  myself  may  arise  first ;  and  in 
the  third  place,  although  he  said  he  was  dy- 
ing,— and  when  I  first  saw  him  I  thought  that 
certainly  he  must  be,  he  looked  so  ghastly, — 
still  before  I  came  away,  I  began  to  have 
hopes  that  he  might  recover.  He  had  seen 
nobody  but  old  Bagstock — he  is  an  old  doc- 
tor at  Sillmouth,  who  is  good  for  nothing  ; — ■ 
but  I  sent  Dr.  Blakistry  to  him,  who  is  a 
first-rate  surgeon,  and  I  do  not  think  it  at 
all  unlikely  that  his  life  may  be  saved." 

"  It  would  be  much  better  for  everybody 
if  he  were  to  die  !"  said  Margaret. 

"  Oh,  Margaret,  you  must  not  talk  so  ! 
It  seems  like  murder  to  wish  that  another 
person  may  die  !  Besides,  I  am  not  sure,— 
I  don't  understand  the  matter — but  he  said 
something  about  his  death  not  making  any 
difference  to  us.  Perhaps  he  may  have  sold 
or  in  some  way  made  away  with  his  right  to 
the  property." 

"  Good  heavens,  Kate !  Could  he  do 
that?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  am  very  ignorant  of  all 
such  matters ;  certainly  he  did  say  that  his 
death  would  make  no  difference  ;  and  I  un- 
derstood him  to  allude  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  estates." 

"It  is  very,  very  dreadful,  and   I   de- 
clare"— 

"What  were  you  going  to  say?"  asked' 
Kate  ;  for  Margaret  broke  off  her  sentence  in 
the  middle. 

"  Never  mind  !  I  don't  know  what  I  was 
going  to  say.  It's  time  to  go  to  bed  ;  and  I 
want  to  think  over  the  shocking  news  you 
have  given  me." 

And  Margaret,  as  she  spoke,  got  up  from 
her  chair,  and  taking  up  her  candlestick 
from  Kate's  toilet-table,  turned  to  go  to  her 
own  room. 

"When  do  you  think  you  are  likely  to  hear 
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the  result  of  the  visit  of  this  (l;>etor  you 
have  sent  to  our  cousin?  "  she  askeo,  ss  she 
■was  leaving  the  room. 

"  I  hoped  I  might  have  heard  to-night. 
To-morrow  morning  no  doubt  I  shall  get  a 
message,"  replied  Kate. 

"Of  course  you  will  tell  me  directly." 

"Of  course.  But  oh,  Margaret  dear,  do 
not  let  your  heart  wish  for  the  death  of  this 
unfortunate  man  !" 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  the  unfortu- 
nates, rather  !  Good-night.  We  shall  prob- 
ably know  something  in  the  morning." 

"  Good-night,  dear  !  And  oh,  Margaret, 
do  think  over  the  absolute  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing any  proposal,  while  all  remains  in  doubt 
and  we  are  bound  to  secrecy,  and  of  refusing 
it,  if  unfortunately  it  should  come  !" 

"Yes  !  I  will  think  of  it.     Good-night !" 

And  so  the  sisters  parted  for  the  night ; 
and  no  doubt  Margaret  did  meditate  long  and 
deeply,  while  probably  some  not  unpardona- 
ble tears  wetted  her  pillow,  on  the  important 
tidings  that  had  been  communicated  to  her. 
But  it  may  be  surmised  that  her  night 
thoughts  did  not  tend  exactly  in  the  direc- 
tion Kate  would  have  wished.  Indeed,  cer- 
tain glimpses  into  the  interior  of  Margaret's 
heart  and  mind,  ■which  had  been  afforded  to 
Kat€  by  some  passages  of  the  above  conver- 
sation, had  been  the  second  painful  shock  her 
mind  had  undergone  that  day.  She  felt  that 
there  were  many  points,  and  indeed  whole 
ranges  of  subjects,  on  ■which  there  was  nei- 
ther sympathy  nor  possibility  of  agreement 
between  them.  But  she  was  still  unaware 
of  the  wide  divergence  of  feeling  and  opinion, 
and  of  the  amount  of  difference  in  the  course 
of  action  ■which  this  might  lead  to,  in  the  im- 
portant circumstances  now  before  them. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
»  THE    LINDI3FAKN  STONE. 

'As  Kate  was  going  across  the  hall  into  the 
breakfast-room,  with  more  of  heavy  care  on 
her  brow  and  trouble  in  her  heart  than  she 
had  ever  known  a  short  day  or  two  ago, 
the  following  note  from  Sillmouth,  which 
had  been  brought  up  by  a  messenger  early 
that  morning,  was  put  into  her  hand. 

It  was  from  Dr.  Blakistry,  and  ran  thus  : 

"My  dear  Miss  Lindisfarn, — 

"  Mrs.  Pendleton — your  old  nurse,  as  she 
tells  me,  and  a  very  decent  sort  of  woman, 


though  a  smuggler's  wife — has  requested  that 
before  leaving  her  house  1  would  write  to 
you  my  report  of  the  patient  I  have  just 
been  visiting.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you — 
though  I  trust,  my  dear  young  lady  (and 
you  will  forgive  an  old  man  for  saying  so 
much)  I  trust  and  suppose,  that  you  have 
no  interest  in '  him  beyond  that  of  simple 
humanity — that  he  is  likely  to  do  well,  and 
recover.  He  fancied  that  he  was  dying, — 
the  result  of  great  loss  of  blood  and  conse- 
quent weakness  and  depression,  and  of  the 
shock  to  the  nervous  system.  With  due 
care,  and  a  common  amount  of  prudence, 
he  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  back  again  in  La 
belle  France  in  a  month's  time,  and  will,  I 
hope,  stay  there  ;  for  though  1  saw  enough 
to  make  it  evident  to  me,  that  he  does  not 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  life  as  the  men 
with  whom  he  has  been  associating,  I  did 
not  see  anything  to  lead  me  to  think  the 
gentleman  an  acquisition  to  Sillshire. 
"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Miss  Lindisfarn, 
"  Very  faithfully  yours, 

"  James  Blakistry." 

Kate  hurried  up-stairs  again  to  show  the 
note  to  Margaret,  who  had  not  yet  left  her 
room. 

"  So  that  chance  is  gone !"  said  Margaret, 
in  much  depression  of  spirits,  and  looking  as 
if  she  had  passed  a  sleepless  night. 

"Oh,  Margaret,  we  ought  to  be  thankful 
that  the  temptation  to  wish  for  this  poor 
cousin's  death  has  been  removed  from   us." 

"  You  see  what  the  doctor  says.     He  does 
not  seem  to  have  been   prepossessed   in  hi 
favor,  by  any  means." 

"  But,  Margaret,  another  part  of  the  not 
is  most  important  to  us.  Do  you  observe  DrJ 
Blakistry  says  that  he  may  get  well  enougl 
to  return  to  France  in  a  month  ?  It  will 
a  whole  month,  therefore,  before  we  are  at 
liberty  to  tell  the  fact  which  will  make  oui 
own  position  known  to  everybody.  This  is 
very,  very  hard.     It  is  dreadful !  " 

"  Yes  !  it  will  be  a  month,"  said  Margaret, 
with  a  thoughtful  rather  than  with  a  dis- 
tressed expression  of  face  ;  "  before  we  are 
at  liberty  to  make  it  known  that  we  are  por- 
tionless !     A  month  is  a  long  time." 

"  Dreadful !  It  makes  me  almost  desperate 
to  think  of  it !  How  will  it  be  possible  to 
avoid  " —  \ 

"To  avoid  what?"  said  Margaret,  pet- 
tishly. ' 

"  What  I  was  talking  to  you  of  last  night, 
you  know,  dear!"  said  Kate;  while  a  mis- 
giving as  to  her  sister's  feelings  and  ideas 
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upon  the  subject,  almost  as  painful  to  her  as 
any  of  the  many  painful  phases  of  the  situa- 
tion, came  across  her  mind. 

*'  Do  you  know,  Katey  dear,"  returned 
Margaret,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
each  of  us  manage  our  matters  in  the  miser- 
ably unfortunate  circumstances  which  have 
fallen  upon  us,  according  to  her  own  light ; 
on  one  thing  you  may  rely, — and  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  all  you  ought  to  ask  of  me, — 
I  will  faithfully  keep  my  promise  to  you. 
You  may  be  sure  that  the  secret  is  safe  with 
me.  I  shall  not  mention  the  fact  of  our 
Cousin  Julian's  existence  to  a  single  soul  till 
you  tell  me  I  am  free  to  do  so !  " 

"  Of  course  I  know  that  you  will  keep 
your  promise.  But,  Margaret  dear,  that  is 
not  the  point  I  am  anxious  about.  You 
know  that  is  not  it !  " 

"  Well,  as  to  the  rest,  I  must  say  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  best  plan  would  be  for  us  not 
to  interfere  with  each  other.  The  two  cases, 
you  must  remember,  are  widely  different. 
Captain  EUingham — I  presume  it  is  for  him 
that  you  are  so  desperately  alarmed — is  a 
poor  man.  Lady  Farnleigh,  you  know,  very 
propm-ly  told  us  so  when  she  first  brought 
him  here.  Whether  slie  would  not  have  done 
better  and  acted  a  more  friendly  part  under 
the  circumstances  to  have  abstained  from 
bringing  him  here  at  all,  is  another  matter. 
1,  at  all  events,  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  her  imprudence  in  doing  so !  But  Mr. 
Falconer — for  I  wont  pretend  not  to  under- 
stand that  you  are  thinking  of  him,  in  your 
sermons  to  me — Mr.  Falconer  is  not  a  poor 
man, — very  far  from  it !  And  that  makes 
such  a  difference  as  to  change  entirely  all  the 
considerations  that  ought  to  govern  one's 
conduct  in  the  matter." 

"  But  oh,  Margaret,  you  would  not  have 
him  propose  to  you,  thinking  you  an  heiress, 
to  find  out  his  mistake  afterward?  It  would 
be  impossible  for  you  to  accept  him  under 
such  circumstances.  It  would  be  dishonor- 
ing to  you,  and  to  all  of  us !  " 

"  You  go  upon  the  supposition,  Kate,  that 
Mr.  Falconer  is  as  mercenary  as  " — 

Kate  gave  a  start  that  was  almost  a  bound  ; 
and  there  was  a  something  in  the  glance  of 
her  eye  that  Margaret  had  never  seen  there 
l)efore,  and  that  probably  had  never  been 
tliere  before, — a  something  that  warned  her 
to  stop  short  in  what  she  was  saying ;  and 
to  continue, — 
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— *'  That  is  I  don't  mean  to  express  any 
opinion  of  anybody  else ;  I  only  mean  that 
you  argue — you  must  admit  you  do — upon 
the  supposition  that  Falconer  is  actuated  by 
mercenary  motives  in  his  attentions  to  me. 
Now  I  don't  think  that  is  fair,  or  charitable, 
or  delicate.  I  entirely  refuse  to  believe  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  me  to  have  listened  to  him  for  an 
instant  otherwise  ;  for  my  own  heart  revolts 
so  instinctively  from  any  mixing  of  worldly 
considerations  with  matters  that  should  be 
regulated  by  the  purest  impulses  of  the  af- 
fections only,  the  whole  of  my  nature  rebels 
BO  strongly  against  the  shopkeeping  spirit  in 
which,  as  I  have  always  heard,  such  things 
are  regarded  in  England,  that  I  cannot  sub- 
mit to  be  guided  by  any  maxims  drawn  from 
such  notions." 

"  That  seems  all  very  right,"  said  Kate, 
sadly,  and  somewhat  mystified  by  the  grand- 
iloquent sentimentalities  of  Margaret's  ora- 
tion, delivered  with  a  tone  and  manner  which 
would  have  compelled  Madame  de  Renneville 
to  have  clasped  her  instantly  to  her  bosom, 
if  she  could  have  heard  it;  "  but  yet,"  she 
added,  timidly, — 

"  There  is  the  bell !  "  interrupted  Marga- 
ret, glad  to  avoid  what  she  knew  Kate  was 
going  to  say,  just  as  well,  or  perhaps  more 
clearly  than  Kate  knew  it  herself;  "  we 
must  make  haste  down,  or  we  shall  be  late, 
and  papa  will  be  angry." 

"  Yes,  we  must  go  !  "  said  Kate,  ruefully  ; 
"and  mind,  dear,  we  must  keep  the  best 
countenance  we  can.  It  is  very  diflBcult  to 
have  trouble  at  heart,  and  not  show  it  in 
one's  face !  " 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  at  first,  to  those  who  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  the  best  education," 
said  Margaret,  "  but  Madame  de  Rrwenne- 
ville  always  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  being 
able  to  do  so,  to  a,jeune  personne  bien  eZeve'e." 

Kate  did  not  say  "  Hang  Madame  de  Ren- 
neville," or  any  feminine  equivalent  for  that 
masculine  mode  of  relieving  the  feelings, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  stronger 
evidence  of  the  angelic  sweetness  of  her  die- 
position  to  lay  before  the  reader. 

So  the  two  girls  went  down  to  breakfast ; 
and  Kate  had  to  stand  a  fire  of  questions  from 
her  father  about  the  wounded  stranger  ;  and 
declarations  that  he  should  be  obliged  at  last 
to  forbid  her  visiting  Deep  Creek  Cottage; 
for  that  that  fellow  Pendleton  would  end  by 
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making  the  county  too  hot  to  hold  him  ;  and 
that  if  he  did  it  would  be  a  good  riddance  for 
Winifred  ;  that  things  were  coming  to  a  pass 
which  would  make  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  gentlemen  of  the  county  to  set  their  faces 
more  decidedly  against  smuggling,  etc.,  etc., 
most  of  which  the  jolly  old  gentleman  had 
said  from  time  to  time  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  notwithstanding  which,  his  fine  \ 
old  florid,  benevolence-beaming  face,  with  its 
adornment  of  silver  locks,  remained  set  much 
as  it  ever  had  been  and  was  likely  to  continue 
set,  as  long  as  he  was  lord  of  Lindisfarn.         i 

"Any  commands,  ladies?"  said  Mr.  Mat, 
as  they  were  leaving  the  breakfast-table. 
"  What  is  it  to  be  this  morning,  Miss  Kate, 
a  gallop  over  the  common  to  Weston  ?  I 
think  you  seem  to  want  one  ;  you  look  as  if  { 
this  Sillmouth  business  had  fretted  you."       { 

"  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Mat.  Birdie  has  | 
done  her  twenty  miles  yesterday  and  the  day  " 
before.  I  think  I  shall  have  one  of  my  ram-  | 
bles  in  the  woods  this  morning." 

' '  And  I  was  going  to  try  if  I  could  coax  I 
Mr.  Mat  to  drive  me  over  to  Silverton.      I ! 
premised  Aunt  Sempronia  that  I  would  pay 
her  a  visit."  I 

'*  Of  course  I'm  ready.  Miss  Margaret,"  j 
said  Mr.  Mat,  with  not  the  best  grace  in  the  : 
world  ;  "  but  if  another  day  would  do  as  ' 
well ,  there  is  a  matter  I  wanted  to  see  to  at ! 
Farmer  Nixon's  at  Four- tree  Hollow  " — 

"  Come  now,  Mr.  Mat,"  returned  Marga-  i 
ret,  utterly  throwing  away  upon  the  savage  j 
a  glance  which  she  deemed,  and  which  ought ' 
to  have  been,  irresistible,  "  you  forgot  all  | 
about  Farmer  Nixon  and  Four-tree  Hollow,  j 
when  it  was  a  question  of  riding  with  Kate."  | 
"  Ah,  but  Miss  Kate,  you  see,"  returned  i 
Mr.  Mat,  pausing  when  he  had  got  thus  far,  j 
and  scratching  his  black  scrubbing-brush  of  | 
a  head  with  the  end  of  one  fore-finger,  while  : 
he  looked  at  Margaret  with  a  naivete  utterly  : 
unconscious  of  any  offence  in  what  he  was  : 
saying,  pointing  at  the  same  time  with  his  j 
thumb  toward  the  door  by  which  Kate  had  | 
left  the  room, — "Miss  Kate,  you  see — is  Miss  ; 
Kate  ;  and  there  is  not  another  such  between  I 
this  and  London  !  "  j 

Never  had  Madame  de  Renneville's  golden 
rule  respecting  the  advantages  of  the  Volto 
scio/to,  pensieri  stretti,  to  a  jeune  personne 
bien  elev4e  been  more  necessary  to  her  pupil 
than  while  she  replied,  with  a  smile  of  un- 
diminished sweetness, —  1 


"  Oh  !  I  know  I  must  not  pretend  to  rival 
Kate  in  your  affections,  Mr.  Mat  " — 

"  Nay,  Miss  Margaret,"  replied  the  un- 
tamable savage,  shaking  his  head,  "  there's 
not  the  lass,  nor  the  lad  either,  above  ground 
who  can  do  that ;  for  I  do  love  her  better 
than  all  the  world  !  But  if  you  have  prom- 
ised her  ladyship  in  the  Close  " — 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Mat ;  I  know  my  aunt 
is  expecting  me,"  replied  Margaret,  who 
during  the  past  winter  had  followed  up  the 
good  impression  she  had  made  in  the  Close 
at  her  first  visit,  and  had  made  many  visits 
to  Silverton  in  consequence.  Indeed,  she  had 
in  that  manner  found  the  means  of  doin^  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  flirtation  with 
Fred  Falconer,  which  had  been  requisite  for 
the  advancing  of  matters  between  them  to 
the  point  at  which  we  found  them,  when 
making  the  survey  for  our  carte  de  tendre  in 
the  present  spring.  It  was  true,  therefore, 
in  a  certain  sense,  for  Margaret  to  say  that 
her  aunt  was  expecting  her,  inasmuch  as 
she  certainly  expected  to  see  her  in  the  Close 
again  erelong.  But  it  was  not  true  that 
any  special  arrangement  had  been  made  for 
Margaret  to  come  to  Silverton  on  that  day. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Mat,  in  reply  to 
Margaret's  declaration  to  that  effect,  "  of 
course  I'll  drive  you  over.  I  suppose  I  had 
better  order  the  gig  round  at  once?  " 

"  I  heard  you  asking  Mr.  Mat  to  driye  you 
over  to  Silverton,"  said  Kate,  who  was  put- 
ting on  her  walking  things  when  Margaret 
came  up-stairs  to  prepare  for  her  visit  to  Sil- 
verton ;  "I  should  hardly  have  wished,  I 
think,  in  your  place,  to  go  there  to-day,  if 
I  could  have  avoided  it.  Of  course  you  will 
take  care  to  say  no  word  that  might  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  our  secret.  It  will  be  best 
to  say  nothing  about  the  smuggling,  or  the 
wounded  man,  or  the  fight,  or  anything  about 
it.  Neither  my  uncle  nor  Aunt  Sempronia 
will  in  all  probability  have  heard  a  word  of 
it." 

"  I  will  take  care,"  said  Margaret. 

"And  Margaret,  dearest,"  added  Kate, 
looking  earnestly  and  beseechingly  at  her 
sister  ;  "  of  course  it  will  be  wise  under  the 
circumstances  to  avoid  any  chance  of  seeing 
Fred  Falconer!  " 

"  I  never  seek  to  see  him,"  replied  Marga- 
ret, with  a  toss  of  her  head  ;  "  how  can  you 
suppose  that  I  should  do  such  a  thing?  " 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  do,  sissy  dear  ;  bat 
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I  think  that,  as  things  are,  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  seek,  all  you  possibly  can,  not  to  see 
him.  Think  how  you  would  be  distressed 
if — if  he  were  to  say  anything,  you  know  !  " 

"  I  know  what  I  am  about,  Kat^!  "  said 
the  jeune  personne  hien  elevee^  who  did  such 
credit  to  her  Parisian  training. 

Pretty  much  depends,  as  Dick  Wyvill,  the 
groom,  had  justly  remarked,  on  "  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  broke." 

So  Kate  went  out  for  her  solitary  ramble 
among  the  woods  above  the  house,  and  Mar- 
garet got  into  the  gig  with  Mr.  Mat  for  her 
drive  to  Silverton.  The  former  directed  her 
fiteps  in  the  same  direction  as  she  had  done 
on  the  afternoon  previous  to  the  great  storm, 
during  which  the  Saucy  Sally  had  escaped 
from  the  Petrel.  Now,  as  then,  she  gradu- 
ally climbed  the  hill  by  the  zigzagging  wood 
paths,  till  she  reached  the  naked  rock  jutting 
out  from  the  soil  composed  of  slaty  debris 
and  vegetable  mould,  the  remains  of  many  a 
generation  of  oaks,  that  formed  the  toppiost 
height  of  Lindisfarn  brow.  Upon  the  former 
occasion  she  had  gone  thither  with  the  inten- 
tional purpose  of  looking  out  at  the  signs  of 
the  weather.  Now  it  was  an  in-look  into 
her  own  heart  that  mainly  interested  her, 
and  for  the  sake  of  which  she  had  come  out 
for  a  solitary  ramble  in  the  woods ;  and  she 
wandered  up  to  the  summit  of  the  brow, 
careless  of  the  direction  she  was  taking. 

The  huge  limestone  mass,  which  formed 
the  Lindisfarn  Stone  as  it  was  called  far 
excellence^  rose  out  of  the  earth  by  a  gradual 
and  moss-grown  slope  on  the  side  looking 
away  from  Lindisfarn  house,  from  the  gently- 
swelling  wooded  hill  that  sloped  down  to  Lin- 
disfarn Brook,  from  Silverton,  and  from  the 
coast.  The  other  side,  which  looked  toward 
all  these  places,  formed,  on  the  contrary,  a 
precipitous  little  cliff  in  miniature,  some  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet  in  height.  And  the 
ground  in  front  of  it  fell  away  at  its  foot  in 
a  steep  declivity  for  a  further  height  of 
another  twenty  feet  or  so,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  grew  the  nearest  trees.  So  that  a 
person  on  the  top  of  the  Lindisfarn  Stone 
was  on  a  vantage  ground  which  enabled  him 
to  look  over  the  thick  forest,  and  to  command 
a  charming  view  of  all  the  falling  ground, 
and  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  Lindisfarn 
Brook  valley  up  to  the  old  tower  of  Silverton 
cantle,  which  could  just  be  seen  over  the 
crest  of  the  opposite  hill. 
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Kate  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  stone,  as  she 
had  done  on  many  a  former  occasion,  but 
never  with  so  heavy  and  care-laden  a  heart 
before ;  and  sat  herself  down  near  the  edge 
of  it,  facing  the  precipitous  side  and  the  well- 
known  view  over  the  woods  and  fields,  which 
were  to  be  hers  no  more. 

The  lord  cf  Lindisfarn  was  monarch  of 
nearly  all  that  he  surveyed  from  the  top  of  the 
Lindisfarn  Stone  :  and  the  spot  was  one  emi- 
nently calculated  to  suggest  ideas  connected 
with  territorial  proprietorship.  But  Kate 
had  come  thither  with  no  leaning  toward  any 
such  thoughts  in  her  head.  Her  heart  was 
full  of  troubles,  which,  though  taking  their 
rise  from  the  same  source,  pressed  upon  her 
immediately  under  a  different  aspect. 

Oh  that  she  could  hide  herself,  bury  her- 
self, lock  herself  up  for  the  next  month  to 
come  !  There,  on  the  solitary  Lindisfarn 
Stone,  she  was  safe  for  the  passing  hour. 
Would  that  it  were  possible  to  remain  there ; 
where  at  least  for  the  nonce  she  was  secure 
from  the  dreaded  danger  of  that  pursuit 
which  had  so  often  been — and  she  blushed  as 
the  confession  passed  through  her  mind — a 
source  of  happiness  to  her  ! 

She  had  been  sitting  thus  for  some  time, 
letting  the  minutes  heap  themselves  up  into 
hours,  while  she  mused  at  one  moment  on  a 
whole  brainful  of  minute  little  projects  for 
avoiding  all  chances  of  any  such  interview 
with  Captain  Ellingham  as  might  give  him 
an  opportunity  for  saying  the  words  she  now 
so  dreaded  to  hear ;  and  then  again  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  would  behoove  her  to  com- 
port herself,  and  on  the  words  she  would  have 
to  say,  if  that  terrible  misfortune,  despite  all 
her  efforts  to  avoid  it,  should  befall  her.  She 
tried  to  figure  forth  to  herself  the  scene  as  it 
would  take  place,  to  imagine  the  words  which 
he  might  be  supposed  to  say,  and  those  in 
which  she  would  be  compelled  by  cruel  fate 
— ah,  how  cruel! — to  answer  him.  And  as 
she  placed  it  all  on  the  stage  of  her  imagina- 
tion, she  rehearsed  accurately  enough  at  least 
one  portion  of  the  role^  as  she  would  in  all 
probability  play  it ; — for  she  wept  bitterly. 

Presently  she  was  startled  by  the  sound  of 
voices  among  the  trees  beneath  her,  just 
within  the  edge  of  the  forest,  where  it  en- 
circled the  clear  space  occupied  by  the  Lin- 
disfarn Stone  ;  and  listening  with  head  erect 
and  bated  breath,  like  a  hare  startled  on  her 
form,  was  able  in  the  next  minute  to  distin- 
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guish  those  of  Captain  Ellingham  and  old 
Brian  Wyvill,  the  pensioned  ex-gamekeeper. 
*'  There  be  the  Lindisfarn  Stoan,  zur  !  "  she 
heard  the  latter  say;  "  that  be  the  highest 
ground  in  all  the  Lindisfarn  land  ;  and  vrom 
the  tep  o'  that  stoan  you  may  zee  a'most  all 
the  estate.  'Tis  a  bewtiful  zeat  to  zet  on ; 
and  Miss  Kate  comes  ep  here  time  and  again. 
I  zems  we  shall  vind  her  here  now." 

And  the  next  minute  the  speaker,  emerg- 
ing with  his  companion  from  th«  edge  of  the 
wood,  espied  her  on  the  top  of  the  rock 
above  them. 

"  There  she  be,  zure  enough,  capten ! 
Please,  Miss  Kate,  capten  kern  up  to  the 
Chase  a-wanting  vor  tu  speak  tu  ee,  and  as 
yew  wos  not  tu  house,  I  tould  un,  I  thot  a 
cou'd  vind  ee ;  zo  we  kem  up  the  voreet  te- 
gether." 

"  It's  a  true,  full,  and  particular  account. 
Miss  Lindisfarn.  I  did  come  up  to  the  Chase 
on  purpose  to  speak  to  you,  and  was  very  un- 
willing to  return  and  leave  my  errand  unsaid, 
and  so  ventured  by  the  help  of  old  Brian  to 
start  on  an  exploring  cruise  in  search  of  you. 
May  I  scale  your  fortress?  " 

"  If  you  can  find  the  way  to  do  so,"  re- 
plied Kate,  striving  to  speak  in  her  usual 
light-hearted  tone,  and  hoping  that  he  might 
lose  some  little  lime  in  finding  the  side  by 
which  the  stone  is  accessible,  and  so  give  her 
a  few  moments  to  collect  herself  and  dry  her 
eyes.  She  strove  hard  to  speak  gayly,  but 
there  was  a  tremor  in  her  voice  ;  for  her  heart 
was  beating  as  though  it  would  force  its  way 
out  from  her  bosom.  For  a  moment  she  clung 
to  an  absurd  hope  that  old  Brian  "VVyvill 
would  remain ,  and  make  any  tete-a-tete  conver- 
sation impossible  ;  but  in  the  next,  she  heard 
him  tell  Captain  Ellingham  that  he  "  med  walk 
ep  tu  the  tep  of  the  stoan  on  t'other  zide  evit," 
and  saw  him  turn  to  go  down  the  hill. 

Ellingham  little  thought,  when  he  talked 
playfully  of  scaling  her  fortress,  how  nearly 
the  words  represented  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  and  how  much  she  would  have  given  to 
have  made  it  absolutely  inaccessible  to  him. 

She  had  little  doubt  that  the  misfortune 
she  had  much  dreaded  had  fallen  upon  her 
already.  If  she  had  not  been  in  such  a  nerv- 
ous agony  of  fear,  lest  Ellingham  should  pro- 
pose to  her  under  the  present  circumstances, 
she  probably  wouJd  not  have  felt  so  certain 
that  it  was  coming.  As  it  was,  she  had  lit- 
tle doubt  of  it ;  and  the  fear  of  the  bitter, 
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bitter  draught  that  was  nearly  at  her  lips 
was  so  great  as  to  suggest  a  mad  and  mo- 
mentary thought  of  the  possibility  of  escape 
from  it  by  throwing  herself  off  the  rock  from 
the  front  of  it  before  her  lover  could  reach 
the  top  of  it  from  behind. 

Her  lover  !  Yes.  Kate  did  not  pretend  to 
herself  to  have  any  doubt  about  it.  There 
stands  the  account  of  her  conversation  with 
Ellingham  on  the  occasion  of  her  attempt  at 
bribery  and  corruption,  fairly  reported  in  a 
previous  chapter.  One  does  not  find  any- 
thing like  love-making  in  it !  Lydia  Lan- 
guish could  not  scent  the  faintest  odor  of 
"/a  belle  passion^ ^  in  any  part  of  the  conver- 
sation. The  combined  ingenuity  of  Dodsou 
and  Fogg  could  not  have  extracted  from  it 
the  faintest  indication  of  a  compromising  in- 
tention. Yet  it  was  after  that  conversation 
that  Ellingham  had  felt  as  if  he  were  walk- 
ing on  air,  and  had  gone  off  in  the  gig  tri- 
umphant and  rejoicing.  It  was  when  she 
went  up  to  her  room  to  prepare  for  her  ride 
to  Sillmouth,  to  carry  the  tidings  of  his  utter 
refusal  to  comply  with  her  wishes,  that  Kate 
had  first  felt  the  delicious  certainty  that  he 
was  hers,  and  hers  only,  forever. 

Strange  !  How  poor  imperfectly-articu- 
late, half-dumb  lovers  do  get  to  understand 
each  other  in  some  way,  certainly  deserves 
an  enlightened  naturalist's  attention.  The 
ants,  too,  how  curious  is  the  way  in  which 
they  evidently  communicate  intelligence,*  of- 
ten of  a  complicated  character,  to  one  an- 
other, apparently  also  in  their  case  by  the 
appropinquation  of  noses  !  I  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  the  ants  have  expressive  eyes. 
Otherwise  I  have  no  conception  how  they 
manage  their  confabulations. 

Putting  out  of  the  question,  however,  the 
whole  of  that  intensely  interesting  subject 
on  which  poor  Kate  so  dreaded  to  hear  El- 
lingham enter,  there  were  topics  enough  on 
which  it  was  very  natural  he  might  wish  to 
speak  to  her.  They  had  not  met  since  that 
memorable  conversation  at  the  early  break- 
fast-table. It  was  very  intelligible  that  they 
should  both  wish  to  talk  over  the  result  of 
the  events  to  which  they  were  then  looking 
forward.  Nevertheless,  Kate  felt  sure  that 
EUingham's  present  errand  was  not  merely 
to  talk  of  smugglers  and  smuggler  hunting. 
She  knew — why  or  how  she  knew  she  couTd 
not  tell — but  she  had  not  tJie  slightest  doubt 
that    the   misfortune,    to  the   Dossihilitv  of 
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which  she  had  been  looking  forward  as  the 
most  terrible  that  6buld  happen  to  her,  had 
in  reality  fallen  upon  her.  Nor  did  she 
doubt  or  waver  for  an  instant  in  her  deci- 
sion as  to  the  only  answer  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  her  to  make  to  the  communication 
that  awaited  her.  If  only  she  could  have 
told  him  the  truth  ! — not  all  the  truth, — 
not  the  too  undeniable  truth  that  she  loved 
him  with  a  passion  that  paled  all  else  in 
life,  even  as  a  sunbeam  pales  the  dull  glow 
of  fire  among  the  ashes  on  a  hearth  half 
burned  out, — not  this,  but  simply  the  truth 
respecting  the  vanishing  of  her  worldly 
wealth !  Far,  far  better,  infinitely  better 
would  it  have  been  if  that  truth  could  have 
been  made  known  to  him  before  he  had  set 
forth  on  the  errand  that  had  now  brought 
him  to  the  Lindisfarn  Stone !  Failing  this, 
it  would  have  been  an  infinite  relief  to  her 
to  have  been  able  to  tell  the  truth  now,  and 
to  attribute  her  rejection  to  its  true  motives. 
_  But  to  be  obliged  to  answer  him  by  an  un- 
motived  rejection, — she,  in  her  character  of  a 
wealthy  heiress,  to  refuse  her  hand  to  the 
brave  man,  rich  in  honor,  loyal  truth,  noble 
thoughts,  and  all  the  treasures  of  a  loving, 
honest,  manly  heart — to  be  compelled  the 
while  to  hide  with  jealous  care  every  word, 


every  action,  every  glance,  that  might  be- 
tray the  secret  of  that  yearning  love,  which 
seemed  to  be  intensified  by  the  pity  she  felt 
for  the  pang  she  was  about  to  inflict ;  to 
crush  deep  down  into  the  recesses  of  the 
beating  little  heart,  that  was  bounding  in  its 
prison-house  with  longing  to  pour  itself  and 
ail  its  thoughts  and  sorrows  and  troubles 
into  his  arms,  every  indication  that  she  was 
not  in  truth  the  cold  mammon-worshipping 
worldling  that  she  must  necessarily  appear 
to  him, — this  was  indeed  a  cruel,  cruel 
fate! 

In  a  minute  or  two  more  she  heard  Cap- 
tain Ellingham  coming  up  the  sloping  side 
of  the  rock  behind  her.  She  was  seated,  as 
has  been  said,  on  the  verge  of  the  other  side, 
looking  towards  Silverton,  with  her  back 
turned  to  the  side  from  which  he  was  ap- 
proaching. Every  foot-fall,  as  he  stepped 
hurriedly  across  the  nearly  flat  top  of  the 
huge  stone,  seemed  to  strike  a  blow  on  her 
heart.  She  would  have  risen  to  meet  him  ; 
but  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  her  to  do 
so.  She  sat  gazing  over  the  prospect  of 
woods  and  distant  fields  as  if  she  were  fasci- 
nated and  rooted  to  the  spot,  till  she  heard 
his  voice  by  her  side. 


Why  Bees  work  in  the  Dark. — A  lifetime 
might  be  spent  in  investigating  the  mysteries 
hidden  in  a  beehive,  and  still  half  of  the  secrets 
would  be  undiscovered.  The  formation  of  the 
cell  has  long  been  a  celebrated  problem  for  the 
mathematician,  whilst  the  changes  which  the 
honey  undergoes  otter  at  least  an  equal  interest  i 
to  the  chemist.  Every  one  knows  what  honey  I 
fresh  from  the  comb  is  like.  It  is  a  clear,  yellow 
syrup,  without  a  trace  of  solid  sugar  in  it.  Upon 
straining,  however,  it  gradually  assumes  a  crys- 
talline appearance  ;  it  candies,  as  the  saying  is, 
and  ultimately  becomes  a  solid  mass  of  sugar. 
It  has  not  been  suspected  that  this  change  was 
due  to  a  photographic  action  ;  that  the  same 
agent  which  alters  the  molecular  arrangement 
of  the  iodide  of  silver  en  the  excited  collodion 
plate,  and  determines  the  forwation  of  camphor 
and  iodine  crystals  in  a  bottle,  causes  the  syrupy 


honey  to  assume  a  crystalline  form.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  case.  M.  Scheibler  has  enclosed 
honey  in  stoppered  flasks,  some  of  which  he  has 
kept  in  perfect  darkness,  whilst  others  have  been 
exposed  to  the  light.  The  invariable  result  has 
been  that  the  sunned  portion  rapidly  crystallizes, 
whilst  that  kept  in  the  dark  has  remained  per- 
fectly liquid.  We  now  see  why  bees  are  so  care- 
ful to  work  in  perfect  darkness,  and  why  they 
are  so  careful  to  obscure  the  glass  windows  which 
ai-e  sometimes  placed  in  their  hives.  The  exist- 
ence of  their  young  depends  on  the  liquidity  of 
the  saccharine  food  presented  to  them,  and  if 
light  were  allowed  access  to  this,  the  syrup  would 
gradually  acquire  a  more  or  less  solid  consist- 
ency ;  it  would  seal  up  the  cells,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability prove  fatal  to  the  inmates  of  the  hive. — 
"  Chronicle  of  Optics,'^'  in  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Science. 
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THE  EMPEROR'S  RETURN.  * 
(//  disait,  "Oh!  je  reviendrai") 
Sire!  to  thy  capital  thou  shalt  come  back, 
Without  the  battle's  tocsin  and  wild  stir, 
Beneath  the  arch  drawn  by  eight  steeds  coal 
black. 
Dressed  like  an  emperor. 

Through  this  same  portal,  God  accompanying, 
Sire  !  thou  shalt  come  upon  thy  car  of  state. 

Like  Charlemagne  a  high  ensainted  king. 
Like  Caesar  wondrous  great. 

On  thy  gold  sceptre,  to  be  vanquished  never. 
Thy  crimson-beaked  bird  shall  shine  anon  ; 

Upon  thy  mantle  all  thy  bees  a  shiver 
Shall  twinkle  in  the  sun. 

Paris  shall  light  up  all  her  high  and  hundred 
Towers,  shall  speak  out  with  all  her  tones  sub- 
lime ; 
Bells,  clarions,  rolling  drums  shall  all  be  thun- 
dered 
In  music  at  a  time. 

A  mighty  people,  pale,  with  steps  that  falter, 

,  Shall  come  to  thee,  by  one  attraction  drawn. 
Awe-stricken  as  a  priest  before  the  altar, 
Glad  as  a  child  at  dawn, 

A  people  who  would  lay  all  laws  e'er  sung 
Or  storied  at  thy  feet,  aye  floating  on 

Intoxicate  from  Bonaparte  the  young 
To  old  Napoleon. 


Then  a  new  army,  burning  for  the  advance. 
In  exploit  terrible,  round  thy  car  shall  cry 

Amain   "Vive    I'Empereur "    and    "Vive 
France  !  " 
And  seeing  thee  pass  by. 


la 


Chief  of  the  mighty  empire  !  down  shall  fall 
People  and  troops  ;  but  thou  before  their  view 

Shalt  not  be  able  to  stoop  down  at  all 
With  "  I  am  pleased  at  you." 

An  acclamation,  tender,  lofty,  sweet, 

A  heart-song  high  as  ecstasy  can  bear  it, 

Shall  fill,  0  captain  mine  !  the  city's  street, 
But  thou  shalt  never  hear  it. 

Stern  grenadiers,  the  veterans  we  admire. 
Mute  thy  steed's  steps  shall  kiss — albeit 

A  sight  pathetic,  beautiful,  yet,  sire  ! 
Your  majesty  shall  not  see  it. 

While  round  thy  form  gigantic  like  a  friend 
France  and  the  Avorld  awake,  in  shadows  deep, 

Here  in  thy  Paris,  ever  world  without  end 
Thou  shalt  lie  fast  asleep. 

Aye,  fast  asleep,  with  that  same  sullen  slumber. 
Those  heavy  dreams  that  on  his  stone-chain 
fix 

*  Translated  from  Victor  Huso. 


The  Barbarossa  sitting  out  that  number 
Of  centuries  now  six. 

Thy  sword  beside  thee,  and  thine  eyelids  close. 
Thy  hand  yet  moved  by  Bertrand's  kiss— the 
last, 

Upon  the  bed  whence  sleeper  never  rose 
Thou  shalt  be  stretched  full  fast. 


Like  to  those  soldiers,  marching  bolt  upright 
So  often  after  thee  to  field  or  town. 

Who,  by  the  wind  of  battle  touched  one  night. 
Suddenly  laid  them  down. 

Like  sleepers,  not  like  those  whose  race  is  run. 
With  grave,  proud  attitude  of  armed  men  ; 

But  them  that  voic«  of  dawn,  the  morning  gun. 
Shall  never  wake  again. 

Yea,  so  much  like,  that  seeing  thee  all  ice. 
Like  a  mute  god  permitting  adoration  ^ 

They  who  came  smiling,  love-drunk,  in  a  trice 
Shall  raise  a  lamentation. 

Sire  !  at  that  moment  thou,  for  kingdom  meet, 
Shalt  have  all  beating  hearts  to  be  thine  own  ; 

Nations  shall  make  thy  phantom  take  his  seat, 
A  universal  throne. 

Poets  select  upon  their  knees  in  dust 
Shall  hail  thee  far  diviner  than  of  old. 

And  gild  thine  altar,  stained  by  hands  imjust. 
With  a  sublimer  gold. 

The  clouds  shall  pass  away  from  thy  great  glory. 
Nothing  to  trouble  it  for  aye  shall  come  ; 

It  shall  expand  itself  o'er  all  our  story. 
Like  a  vast  azui'e  dome. 


Yea,  thou  shalt  be  to  all  a  presence  solemn, 
Both  good  and  great — to  France  an  exile  high 

And  calm, — a  brass  Colossus  on  thy  column 
To  every  stranger's  eye. 

But  thou,  the  while  the  sacred  pomp  shall  lead 
A  cortege  such  as  time  hath  never  heard. 

So  that  all  eyes  shall  seem  to  see  indeed 
A  vanished  world  upstirred  ; 

The  while  they  hear  (hard  by  the  wondrous 
dome 
Where  shadows  keep  the   great   names  that 
men  mark 
In  Paris  still)  the  old  guns  growling  home 
Their  master  with  a  bark  ; 

The  while  thy  name  without  a  peer  shall  soar 
Illustrious,  beautiful,  to  heaven, — ah !  thou 

Shalt  in  the  darkness  feel  for  evermore 
The  gravfr-worm  on  thy  brow  ! 

W.  A. 
— Spectator. 
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PART   VI. CHAPTER   XVI. 

Harry  Frankland's  return  made  a  great 
difference  to  the  tutor,  between  whom  and 
the  heir  of  the  house  there  existed  that  vague 
sense  of  jealousy  and  rivalship  which  was  em- 
bittered on  the  part  of  young  Frankland  by 
certain  consciousness  of  obligation.  He  was 
a  good-natured  fellow  enough,  and  above  the 
meanness  of  treating  unkindly  anybody  who 
was  in  a  dependent  position  ;  but  the  circum- 
stances were  awkward,  and  he  did  not  know 
how  to  comport  himself  toward  the  stranger. 
"  The  fellow  looks  like  a  gentleman,"  he  said 
privately  in  confidence  to  his  mother  ;  "  if  I 
had  never  seen  him  before,  we  might  have  got 
on,  you  know  ;  but  it's  a  horrible  nuisance  to 
feel  that  you're  obliged  to  a  fellow  in  that 
kind  of  position  —  neither  your  equal,  you 
know,  nor  your  inferior,  nor —  What  on  earth 
induced  the  governor  to  have  him  here?  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  these  cheap  Scotch  univer- 
sities and  stuff,  he'd  have  been  a  ploughman 
that  one  could  have  given  ten  pounds  to  and 
been  done  with  him.  It's  a  confounded  nui- 
sance having  him  here." 

"Hush,   Harry,"  said   Lady   Frankland. 

j   *'  He   is  very  nice   and  very  gentlemanly,  I 

think.     He  used  to  be  very  amusing  before 

you  came  home.     Papa,  you  know,  is  not  en- 

ttx  i^ining  after  dinner  ;  and  really  Mr.  Camp- 

;   bell  was  quite   an  acquisition,  especially  to 

*  Matty,  who  can't  live  without  a  slave,"  said 

the  lady  of  the  house,  with  an    indulgent, 

matronly  smile. 

*'  Oh,  confound  it,  why  did  the  governor 
have  him  here  ?  "  cried  the  discontented  heir. 
"  As  for  Matty,  it  appears  to  me  she  had 
better  begin  to  think  of  doing  without  slaves," 
he  said,  moodily,  with  a  cloud  on  his  face ; 
a  speech  which  made  his  mother  look  up 
with  a  quick  movement  of  anxiety,  though 
she  still  smiled. 

"  I  can't  make  out  either  you  or  Matty," 
^said  Lady  Frankland.     "  I  wish  you  would 
be  either  off  or  on.     With  such  an  appear- 
ance of  indifference  as  you  show  to  each  other 
usually  " — 

"  Oh,  indifference,  by  Jove  !  "  said  Harry, 
breaking  in  upon  his  mother's  words  ;  and  the 
young  man  gave  a  short  whistle,  and,  jump- 
ing up  abruptly,  went  off  without  waiting 
for  any  conclusion.  Lady  Frankland  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  disturbing  herself  about  things 
in  general.  She  looked  after  her  son  with'  a 
serious  look,  which,  however,  lasted  but  a 


moment.     She  returned  immediately  to  her 
placidity  and  her  needlework.     "  I  dare  say 
it  will  come  all  right,"  she  said  to  herself, 
with  serene  philosophy,  which   perhaps  ac- 
counted for  the  absence  of  wrinkles  in  her 
comely,   middle-aged   countenance.      Harry, 
on  the  contrary,  went  off  in  anything  but  a 
serene  state  of  mind.     It  was  a  foggy  day, 
and  the  clouds  lay  very  low  and  heavy  over 
the  fen-country,  where  there  was  nothing  to 
relieve  the  dulness  of  nature.     And  it  was 
afternoon, — the  very  time  of  the  day  when 
all  hopes  and  attempts  at  cheering  up  are  over 
— and  dinner  was  still  too  far  off  to  throw  its 
genial  glow  upon  the  dusky  house.     There 
had  been  nothing  going  on  for  a  day  or  two 
at  Wodensbourne.      Harry  was  before   his 
time,  and  the  expected  guests  had  not  yet 
arrived,  and  the  weather  was  as  troublesome 
and  hindersome  of  every  kind  of  recreation 
as  weather  could  possibly  be.     Young  Frank- 
land  went  out  in  a  little  fit  of  impatience, 
and  was  met  at  the  hall-door  by  a  mouthful 
of  dense  white  steaming  air,  through  which 
even  the  jovial  trees  of  holly,  all  glowing 
with   Christmas    berries,   loomed    like    two 
prickly  ghosts.     He  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  disgust  as  he  stood  on  the  broad  stone  steps, 
not   quite  sure  what   to  do  with  himself — 
whether  to  face  the  chill  misery  of  the  air 
outside,  or  to  hunt   up  Matty  and  Charlie, 
and    betake    himself    to    the   billiard-room 
within.     But  then  the  tutor — confound  the 
fellow  !     Just  at  this  moment  Harry  Frank- 
land  heard  a  laugh,  a  provoking  little  peal  of 
silver  bells.     He  had  an  odd  sort  of  affection 
— half  love,   half  dislike — for   his  cousin. 
But  of  all  Matty's  charms,  there  was  none 
which   60  tantalized  and  bewitched   him  as 
this  laugh,  which  was  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  charming.     "  Much  there  is  to 
laugh  about,  by  Jove  !  "he  muttered  to  him- 
self,  with    an   angry   flush  ;    but    he   grew 
grimly  furious  when  he  heard  her  voice. 

"You  wont  give  in,"  said  Matty,  "  the 
Scotch  never  will,  I  know ;  you  are  all  so 
dreadfully  argumentative  and  quarrelsome. 
But  you  are  beaten,  though  you  wont  ac- 
knowledge it ;  you  know  you  are.  I  like 
talking  to  you,"  continued  the  little  witch, 
dropping  her  voice  a  little,  "  because — hush  ! 
I  thought  I  heard  some  one  calling  me  from 
the  house." 

"  Because  why?  "  Sjfiid  Colin.  They  were 
a  good  way  off,  behind   one  of  those  great 
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holly- trees ;  but  young  Frankland,  with  his 
quickened  ears,  discerned  in  an  instant  the 
softness,  the  tender  admiration,  the  music  of 
the  tutor's  voice.  "By  Jove  !  "  said  the 
heir  to  himself;  and  then  he  shouted  out, 
"  Matty,  look  here  !  come  here  !  "  in  tones 
as  different  from  those  of  Colin  as  discord  is 
from  harmony.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
Miss  Matty's  ear  being  perfectly  cool  and  un- 
excited,  was  quite  able  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  two  voices  which  thus  claimed  her 
regard. 

"What  do  you  want?"  said  Matty. 
"  Don't  stand  there  in  the  fog  like  a  ghost; 
if  you  have  anything  to  say,  come  here.  I 
am  taking  my  constitutional ;  one's  first  duty 
is  the  care  of  one's  health,"  said  the  wicked 
little  creature,  with  her  ring  of  laughter; 
and  she  turned  back  again  under  his  very 
eyes  along  the  terrace  without  looking  at  him 
again.  As  for  Harry  Frankland,  the  words 
which  escaped  from  his  excited  lips  were  not 
adapted  for  publication.  If  he  had  been  a 
little  less  angry,  he  would  have  joined  them, 
and  so  made  an  end  of  the  tutor  ;  but,  being 
furious,  and  not  understanding  anything 
about  it,  he  burst  for  a  moment  into  profane 
language,  and  then  went  off  to  the  stables, 
where  all  the  people  had  a  bad  time  of  it 
until  the  dressing-bell  rang. 

"  What  a  savage  he  is  !  "  said  Matty,  con- 
fidentially. *'  That  is  the  bore  of  cousins ; 
they  can't  bear  to  see  one  happy,  and  yet 
they  wont  take  the  trouble  of  making  them- 
selves agreeable.  How  nice  it  used  to" be  down 
at  Kilchurn  that  summer — you  remember? 
And  what  quantities  of  poetry  yo'u  used  to 
write.  I  suppose  Wodensbourne  is  not  con- 
genial to  poetry?  You  have  never  shown 
me  anything  since  you  came  here." 

"  Poetry  is  only  for  one's  youth,"  said 
Colin ;  "  that  is,  if  you  dignify  my  verses 
with  the  name, — for  one's  extreme  youth, 
when  one  believes  in  everything  that  is 
impossible ;  and  for  Kilchurn  and  the 
Lady's  Glen  and  the  Holy  Loch,"  said  the 
youth,  after  a  pause,  with  a  fervor  which 
disconcerted  Matty.  "  That  summer  was 
not  summer,  but  a  bit  of  paradise — and  life 
is  real  at  Wodensbourne." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  speak  in  riddles," 
said  Miss  Matty,  who  was  in  the  humor  to 
have  a  little  more  of  this  inferred  worship. 
"  J  phould  have  thought  life  was  a  great  deal 


more  real  at  Ramore  than  here.  Here  we 
have  luxuries  and  things -^and — and — and 
books  and" —  She  meant  to  have  implied 
that  the  homely  life  was  hard,  and  to  have 
delicately  intimated  to  Colin  the  advantage 
of  living  under  the  roof  of  Sir  Thomas  Frank- 
land  ;  but,  catching  his  eye  at  the  outset  of 
her  sentence,  Matty  had  suddenly  perceived 
her  mistake,  and  broke  down  in  a  way  most 
unusual  to  her.  As  she  floundered,  the 
young  man  looked  at  her  with  a  full,  unhesi- 
tating gaze,  and  an  incomprehensible  smile. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said;  he  had  scarcely 
ever  attempted  before  to  take  the  superiority 
out  of  her  hands,  little  trifler  and  fine  lady  as 
she  was ;  he  had  been  quite  content  to  lay 
himself  down  in  the  dust  and  suffer  her  to 
march  over  him  in  airy  triumph.  But,  while 
she  was  only  a  little  tricksy  coquette,  taking 
from  his  imagination  all  her  higher  charms, 
Colin  was  a  true  man,  a  man  full  of  young 
genius  and  faculties  a  world  beyond  any- 
thing known  to  Matty;  and,  when  he  was 
roused  for  the  moment,  it  was  so  easy  for  him 
to  confound  her  paltry  pretensions.  "  Par- 
don me,"  he  said,  with  the  smile  which 
piqued  her,  which  she  did  not  understand ; 
"  I  think  you  mistake.  At  Ramore  I  was  a 
poor  farmer's  son  ;  but  we  had  other  things 
to  think  of  than  the  difference  between  wealth 
and  poverty.  At  Ramore  we  think  nothing 
impossible;  but  here" — said  Colin,  looking 
round  him  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and 
admiration  which  Matty  could  not  compre- 
hend. "  That,  you  perceive,  was  the  age  of 
poetry,  the  age  of  romance,  the  golden  age," 
said  the  young  man,  with  a  smile.  "The 
true  knight  required  nothing  but  his  sword, 
and  was  more  than  a  match  for  all  kinds  of 
ugly  kings  and  wicked  enchanters  ;  but  Wo- 
densbourne is  prose,  hard  prose, — fine  English, 
if  you  like,  and  much  to  be  applauded  for  its 
style."  The  tutor  ran  on,  delivering  him- 
self up  to  his  fancy.  "  Not  Miltonian,  to  be 
sure ;  more  like  Macaulay — fine,  vigorous  Eng- 
lish, not  destitute  of  appropriate  ornament, 
but  still  prose,  plain  prose.  Miss  Frankland, 
— only  prose!  " 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  you  are  cross,  Mr. 
Campbell,"  said  Matty,  with  a  little  spite; 
for  her  young  vassal  showed  signs  of  enfran- 
chisement when  he  called  her  by  her  name. 
"  You  like  your  rainy  loch  better  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world  ;  and  you  are  sorry," 
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said  the  syren,  dropping  her  voice, — "you  are 
even  so  unkind  as  to  be  sorry  that  you  have 
come  here  ?  ' ' 

"  Sometimes,  yes,"  said  Colin,  suddenly 
clouding  over.     "  It  is  true." 

^^  Sempre  si,^^  said  Matty;  "though  you 
cannot  deny  that  vre  freed  you  from  the  de- 
lightful duty  of  listening  to  Sir  Thomas  after 
dinner,"  she  went  on,  vrith  a  laugh.  "  Dear 
old  uncle,  why  does  he  snore?  So  you  are 
really  sorry  you  came  ?  I  do  so  wish  you 
would  tell  me  why.  Wodensbourne,  at  least, 
is  better  than  Ardmartin,"  said  Miss  Matty, 
with  a  look  of  pique.  She  was  rather  relieved 
and  yet  horribly  disappointed  at  the  thought 
that  Colin  might  perhaps  be  coming  to  his 
senses,  in  so  far  as  she  herself  was  concerned. 
It  would  save  him  a  good  deal  of  embarrass- 
ment, it  was  true  ;  but  she  was  intent  upon 
preventing  it  all  the  same. 

"  I  will  tell  you  why  I  am  sorry,  if  you 
will  tell  me  why  I  ought  to  be  glad,"  said 
Colin  who  was  wise  enough,  for  once,  to  see 
that  he  had  the  best  of  the  argument. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Matty;  "if 
you  don't  see  yourself — if  you  don't  care 
about  the  advantages — if  you  don't  mind  liv- 
ing in  the  same — I  mean,  if  you  don't  see 
the  good." 

"  I  don't  see  any  good,"  said  Colin,  with 
suppressed  passion,  "  except  one  which,  if  I 
stated  it  plainly,  you  would  not  permit  me 
to  claim.  I  see  no  advantages  that  I  can  ven- 
ture to  put  in  words.  On  the  other  hand, 
Wodensbourne  has  taught  me  a  great  deal. 
This  fine,  perspicuous  English  prose  points  an 
argument  a  great  deal  better  than  all  the 
Highland  rhymings  in  existence,"  said  the 
young  man,  bitterly  ;  "  I'll  give  you  a  pro- 
fessional example,  as  I'm  a  tutor.  At  the 
Holy  Loch  we  conjugate  all  our  verbs  affirm- 
atively, interrogatively.  Charley  and  I  are 
getting  them  up  in  the  negative  form  here, 
and  it's  hard  work,"  said  Charley's  tutor. 
He  broke  oft"  with  a  laugh  which  sounded 
strange  and  harsh,  an  unusual  efiect,  in  his 
companion's  ear. 

"Affirmatively?  Interrogatively?"  said 
Miss  Matty,  with  a  pretty  puzzled  look  ;  "  I 
hate  long  words.  How  do  you  suppose  I  can 
know  what  you  mean  ?  It  is  such  a  long 
time  since  I  learnt  my  \  erbs — and  then  one 
always  hated  them  so.  Look  here,  what  a 
lovely  holly-leaf!  II  m'aime,  il  ne  ni'aime 
pas?^^  said  Miss  Matty,  pricking  her  fingers 


on  the  verdant  spikes,  and  casting  a  glance 
at  Colin.  When  their  eyes  met,  they  both 
laughed,  and  blushed  a  little  in  their  several 
ways — that  is  to  say.  Miss  Matty's  swart 
complexion  grew  alittle,  a  very  little,  brighter 
for  one  moment,  or  Colin  at  least  thought  it 
did,  whereas  the  blood  flushed  all  over  his 
face,  and  went  dancing  back  like  so  many 
streams  of  new  life  and  joy  to  exhilarate  his 
foolish  youthful  heart. 

"  By  the  by,  I  w^onder  if  that  foolish 
Harry  came  from  my  aunt ;  perhaps  she 
wants  me,"  said  Miss  Matty,  who  had  gone 
as  far  as  she  meant  to  go.  "  Besides,  the  fog 
gets  heavier  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  I  have  seen 
it  twenty  times  worse  at  Kilchurn.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  fog  and  the  rain  that  makes  it  poeti- 
cal there?  I  prefer  reality,  if  that  means  a 
little  sunshine,  or  even  the  fire  in  my  lady's 
dressing-room,"  she  cried,  with  a  shiver. 
"  Go  indoors  and  write  me  some  pretty 
verses  :  it  is  the  only  thing  you  can  do  after 
being  such  a  savage.  Au  revoir — there  are 
no  half-partings  in  English,  and  it's  so  ridicu- 
lous to  say  good-by  for  an  hour  or  two," 
said  Miss  Matty.  She  made  him  a  little 
mock  courtesy  as  she  went  away,  to  which, 
out  of  the  fulness  of  her  grace,  the  little 
witrh  added  a  smile  and  a  pretty  wave  of 
her  hand  as  she  disappeared  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  great  holly,  which  were  meant  to 
leave  Colin  in  a  state  of  ecstasy.  He  stayed 
on  the  foggy  terrace  a  long  time  after  she 
had  left  him  ;  but  the  young  man's  thoughts 
were  not  ecstatic.  So  long  as  she  was  pres- 
ent, so  long  as  the  strongest  spell  of  natural 
magic  occupied  his  eyes  in  watching  and  his 
ears  in  listening  to  her,  he  was  still  carried 
along  and  kept  up  by  the  witchery  of  young 
love.  But  in  the  intervals  when  her  presence 
was  withdrawn,  matters  grew  to  be  rather 
serious  with  Colin.  He  was  not  like  a  love- 
sick girl,  able  to  exist  upon  these  occasional 
sweetnesses;  he  was  a  man,  and  required 
something  more  to  satisfy  his  mind  than  the 
tantalizing  enchantments  and  disappointments 
of  this  intercourse,  which  was  fascinating 
enough  in  its  way,  but  had  no  substance  or 
reality  in  it.  He  had  spoken  truly ;  it  had 
been  entire  romance,  sweet  as  a  tmorning 
dream  at  the  Holy  Loch.  Tihere  the  two 
young  creatures,  wandering  by  the  glens  and 
streams,  were  the  ideal  youth  and  maiden 
entering  upon  their  natural  inheritance  of 
beauty  and  love  and  mutual    admiration ; 
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and  at  homely  Ramore,  where  the  world  to 
which  Matty  belonged  was  utterly  unknown, 
it  was  not  diflBcult  either  for  Colin  himself, 
or  for  those  around   him,  to  believe  that— 
with  his  endowments;  his  talents,  and  genius 
— he  could  do  anything,  or  win  any  woman. 
Wodensbourne  was  a  most  sobering,  disen- 
chanting reality  after  this  wonderful    delu- 
sion.     The  Franklanks  were  all  so  kind  to 
the  young  tutor,  and  their  sense  of  obliga- 
tion toward  him  made  his  position  so  much 
better  than  any  other  tutor's  of  his  preten- 
sions could  have  been,  that  the  lesson  came 
with  all  the  more  overwhelming  force  upon 
his  awakening  faculties.      The  morning  and 
it«  dreams  were  gliding  away, — or,  at  least, 
Colin  thought  so  ;    and  this  clear  daylight, 
which  began  to  come  in,  dissipating  all  the 
magical  effects  of  sunshine  and  mist  and  dew, 
had  to  be  faced  as  he  best  could.      He  was 
not  a  young  prince,  independent  of  ordinary 
requirements ;    he  was   truly  a  poor  man's 
son,  and  possessed   by  an  ideal  of  life  and 
labor  such  as  has   inspired   many  a  young 
Scotchman.     He  wanted  not  only  to  get  on 
in  the  world,  to  acquire  an  income  and  marry 
Matty,  but  also  to  be  good  for  something  in 
bis  generation.      If  the  course  of  true  love 
had  been  quite  smooth  with  him,  if  Matty 
had  been  his  natural  mate,  Colin  could  not 
have  contented   himself  with  that   personal 
felicity.      He  was   doubtful  of  all  his  sur- 
roundings, like  most  young  men  of  his  pe- 
riod,— doubtful  what  to  do  and   how  to  do 
it, — more  than  doubtful  of  all  the  local  ways 
and  fashions  of  the  profession  to  which  he 
had  been  trained.     But  underneath  this  un- 
certainty lay  something  of  which  Colin  had 
no  doubt.      He  had  not  been  brought  into 
the  world  without  an   object ;    he   did  not 
mean  to  leave  it  without  leaving  some  mark 
that  he  had  been  here.      To  get  through  life 
easily  and  secure  as  much  pleasure  as  possi- 
ble by  the  way  was  not  the  theory  of  exist- 
ence known  at  Ramore.       There  it  was  un- 
derstood to  be  a  man's,  a  son's  duty  to  better 
his  position,  to  make  his  way  upward  in  the 
world  :    and  this  philosophy  of  life  had  been 
enlarged  and  elevated  in  the  poetic  soul  of 
Colin's  mother.     He  had  something  to  do  in 
his   own    country,   in   his   own   generation. 
That   was    the    master-idea   of   the    young 
man's  mind.      How  it  was  to  be  reconciled 
with  this  aimless,  dependent  life  in  the  rich 
English  household — with  this  rivalry,  which 


could    never    come   to   anything,    with    Sir 
Thomas    Frankland's    heir — with   this  vain 
love,   which,    it    began   to   be   apparent   to 
Colin,  must,  like  the  rivalry,  end  in  noth- 
ing—it was  hard  to  see.      He  remained  on 
the  terrace  for  about  an  hour,  walking  up 
and  down  in  the  fog.     All  that  he  could  see 
before  him  were  some  indistinct  outlines  of 
trees,  looking   black  through  the  steaming 
white  air,  and,  behind,  the  great  ghost  of 
the  house,  with  its  long  front  and  wings  re- 
ceding into  the  mist, — the  great,  wealthy, 
stranger   house,  to   which   he  and  his  life 
had  so  little  relationship.      Many  were  the 
thoughts  in  Colin's  mind  during  this  hour ; 
and  they  were  far  from  satisfactory.      Even 
the  object  of  his  love  began  to  be  clouded 
over  with  fogs,  which  looked  very  different, 
breathing  over  those  low,  rich,  English  levels, 
from  the  fairy  mists  of  the  Lady's  Glen.     He 
began  to  perceive  dimly  that  his  devotion  was 
a  toy  and  plaything  to  this  little  woman  of 
the  world.      He  began  to  perceive  what  an 
amount  of  love  would  be  necessary  to  make 
such  a  creature  as  Matty  place  herself  con- 
sciously by  the  side  of  such  a  lover  as  him- 
self.    Love  ! — and  as  yet  all  that  he  could 
say  certainly  of  Matty  was  that  she  liked  a 
little  love-making,  and  had  afforded  him  a 
great  many  facilities  for  that  agreeable  but 
unproductive  occupation.     Colin's  heart  lost 
itself  in  an  uncertainty  darker  than  the  fog. 
His  own  position  galled  him  profoundly.     He 
was  Charley's  tutor.      They  were  all  very 
kind  to  him  ;   but,  supposing  he  were  to  ask 
the  child  of  the  house  to  descend  from  her 
eminence  and  be  his  wife — not  even  his  wife, 
indeed,  hut  his  betrothed  ;  to  wait  years  and 
years  for  him  until  he  should  be  able  to  claim 
her, — what  would  everybody  think  of  him  ? 
Colin's  heart  beat  against  his  breast  in  loud 
throbs  of  wounded  love  and  pride.      At  Wo- 
densbourne   everything    seemed  impossible. 
He  had  not  the  heart  to  go  away  and  end 
abruptly  his  first  love  and  all  his  dreams,  and 
how  could  he  stay  to  consume  his  heart  and 
his  life?     How  go  back  to  the  old  existence, 
which  would  now  be  so  much  harder  ?     How 
begin  anew  and  try  another  existence  apart 
from  all  his  training  and  traditions,  for  the 
sake  of  that  wildest  of  incredible  hopes? 
Colin  had  lived  for  some  time  in  this  state  of 
struggle  and  argument  with  himself,  and  it 
was  only  Matty's  presence  which  at  times  1 
delivered  him  from  it.      Now,  as  before,  he  i 
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x>ok  refuge  in  the  thought  that  he  could  not 
mmediately  free  himself:  that,  having  ac- 
^pted  his  position  as  Charley's  tutor,  he 
30uld  not  relinquish  it  immediately  ;  that 
lonor  bound  him  to  remain  for  the  winter  at 
east.  When  he  had  come,  for  the  fiftieth 
dme,  to  this  conclusion,  he  veent  indoors, 
ind  up-stairs  to  his  room.  It  was  a  good 
(vay  up,  but  yet  it  was  more  luxurious  than 
my  thing  in  Ramore,  and  on  the  table  there 
were  some  flowers  which  she  had  given  him 
the  night  before.  Poor  Colin  !  after  his  se- 
rious reflections  he  owed  himself  a  little  holi- 
day. It  was  an  odd  enough  conclusion,  cer- 
tainly, to  his  thoughts,  but  he  had  an  hour 
to  himself  and  his  writing-desk  was  open  on 
the  table,  and  involuntarily  he  bethought 
himself  of  Miss  Matty's  parting  words.  The 
end  of  it  was  that  he  occupied  his  hour  writ- 
ing and  rewriting  and  polishing  into  smooth 
couplets  the  pretty  verses  which  that  young 
lady  had  asked  for.  Colin 's  verses  were  as 
follows,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that, 
though  he  had  a  great  deal  of  poetical  senti- 
ment, he  was  right  in  refusing  to  consider 
himself  a  poet : — 

"  In  English  speech,  my  lady  said, 

There  are  no  sweet  half-partings  made — 

Words  half  regret,  half  joy,  that  tell 

We  meet  again  and  all  is  well. 

Ah,  not  for  sunny  hours  or  days 

Its  grave  *  Farewell '  our  England  says  ; 

Nor  for  a  moment's  absence,  true. 

Utters  its  prayer,  '  God  be  with  you.' 

Other  the  thoughts  that  Love  may  reach, 

III  the  grave  tones  of  English  speech  ; 

Deeper  than  Fancy's  passing  breath, 

The  blessing  stands  for  life  or  death. 

If  Heaven  in  wrath  should  rule  it  so, 

If  earth  were  capable  of  woe 

So  bitter  as  that  this  might  be 

The  last  dear  word  'twixt  thee  and  me, 

Thus  Love  in  English  speech,  above 

All  lighter  thoughts,  breathes,  '  Farewell,  Love  ; 

For  hours  or  ages  if  we  part, 

God  be  with  thee,  where'er  thou  art. 

To  no  less  hands  than  his  alone 

I  trust  thy  soul  out  of  my  own.' 

Thus  speaks  the  Love  that,  grave  and  strong, 

Can  master  death,  neglect,  and  wrong. 

Yet  ne'er  can  learn,  long  as  it  lives. 

To  limit  the  full  soul  it  gives. 

Or  cheat  the  parting  of  its  pain 

With  light  words  '  Till  we  meet  again.' 

Ah,  no,  while  on  a  moment's  breath 

Love  holds  the  poise  'twixt  lifeand  death. 

He  cannot  leave  who  loves  thee,  sweet, 

With  light  postponement  '  Till  we  meet  ; ' 

But  rather  prays,  *  Whate'er  may  be 

My  life  or  death,  God  be  with  thee! 


Though  one  brief  hour  my  course  may  tell. 
Ever  and  ever  fare  thou  well. '  " 

Probably   the  readers  of  this  history   will 
think  that  Colin  deserved  his  fate. 

He  gave  them  to  her  in  the  evening,  when  he 
found  her  alone  in  the  drawing-room, — alone, 
at  least,  in  so  far  that  Lady  Frankland  was 
nodding  over  the  newspaper,  and  taking  no 
notice  of  Miss  Matty's  proceedings.  "Oh, 
thank  you  !  how  nice  of  you  !  "  cried  the 
young  lady  ;  but  she  crumpled  the  little  bil- 
let in  her  hand,  and  put  it,  not  into  her 
bosom  as  young  ladies  do  in  novels,  but  into 
her  pocket,  glancing  at  the  door  as  she  did 
so.  "I  do  believe  you  are  right  in  saying 
that  there  is  nothing  but  prose  here,"  said 
Matty.  *'  I  can't  read  it  just  now.  It  would 
only  make  them  laugh,  you  know  ;  "  and 
she  went  away  forthwith  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  and  began  to  occupy  himself  in 
arranging  some  music.  She  was  thus  em- 
ployed when  Harry  came  in,  looking  black 
enough.  Colin  was  left  to  himself  all  that 
evening.  He  had,  moreover,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  witnessing  all  the  privileges  once  ac- 
corded to  himself  given  to  his  rival.  Even 
in  matters  less  urgent  than  love,  it  is  disen* 
chanting  to  see  the  same  attentions  lavished 
on  another  of  which  one  has  imagined  one's 
self  the  only  possessor.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Colin  attempted  a  grim  smile  to  herself  at 
this  transference  of  Matty's  wiles  and  witch- 
eries. The  lively  table-talk — more  lively 
than  it  could  be  with  him,  for  the  two  knew 
all  each  other's  friends  and  occupations  ;  the 
little  services  about  the  tea-table  which  he 
himself  had  so  often  rendered  to  Matty,  but 
which  her  cousin  could  render  with  a  freedom 
impossible  to  Colin ;  the  pleased,  amused  looks 
of  the  elders,  who  evidently  imagined  matters 
to  be  going  on  as  they  wished, — would  have 
been  enough  of  themselves  to  drive  the  un- 
fortunate youth  half  wild  as  he  sat  in  the 
background  and  witnessed  it  all.  But,  as 
Colin 's  evil  genius  would  have  it,  the  curate 
was  that  evening  dining  at  Wodensbourne. 
And,  in  pursuance  of  his  benevolent  intention 
of  cultivating  and  influencing  the  young 
Scotchman,  this  excellent  ecclesiastic  devoted 
himself  to  Colin.  He  asked  a  great  many 
questions  about  Scotland  and  the  Sabbath 
question,  and  the  immoral  habits  of  the  peas- 
antry, to  which  the  catechumen  replied  with 
varying  temper,  sometimes  giving  wild  an- 
swers, quite  wide  of  the  mark,  as  he  applied 
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hie  jealous  ear  to  hear  rather  the  conversation 
going  on  at  a  little  distance  than  the  inter- 
rogatory addressed  to  himself.  Most  people 
have  experienced  something  of  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  up  an  indifferent  conversation 
while  watching  and  straining  to  catch  such 
scraps  as  may  be  audible  of  something  more 
interesting  going  on  close  by  ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty vras  aggravated  in  Colin's  case  by  the 
fact  that  his  own  private  interlocutor  was 
doing  everything  in  his  power  to  exasperate 
him  in  a  well-meaning  and  friendly  way,  and 
that  the  words  which  fell  on  his  ear  close  at 
hand  were  scarcely  less  irritating  than  the 
half-heard  words,  the  but  too  distinctly  seen 
combinations  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
where  Matty  was  making  tea,  with  her  cousin 
hanging  over  her  chair.  After  he  had  borne 
it  as  long  as  he  could,  Colin  turned  to 
bay. 

*'  Scotland  is  not  in  the  South  Seas,"  said 
the  young  Scotchman  ;  "  a  day's  journey  any 
time  will  take  you  there.  As  for  our  uni- 
versities, they  are  not  rich  like  yours  ;  but 
they  have  been  heard  of  from  time  to  time," 
said  Colin,  with  indignation.  His  eyes  had 
caught  fire  from  long  provocation,  and  they 
were  fixed  at  this  moment  upon  Matty,  who 
was  showing  her  cousin  something  which  she 
half  drew  out  of  her  pocket  under  cover  of 
her  handkerchief.  Was  it  his  foolish  offering 
that  the  two  were  about  to  laugh  over?  In 
the  bitterness  of  the  moment,  he  could  have 
taken  the  most  summary  vengeance  on  the 
irreproachable  young  clergyman .  ' '  We  don '  t 
tattoo  ourselves  nowadays,  and  no  English- 
man has  eaten  in  my  district  within  the  mem- 
ory of  man,"  said  the  young  savage,  who 
looked  quite  inclined  to  swallow  somebody, 
though  it  was  doubtful  who  was  the  immedi- 
ate object  of  his  passion,  which  played  in  his 
brown  eyes.  Perhaps  Colin  had  never  been 
so  much  excited  in  his  life. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  wondering 
curate.  "  I  tell  you,  I  fear  " — and  he  fol- 
lowed Colin's  eyes,  after  his  first  movement 
of  offence  was  over,  and  perhaps  compre- 
hended the  mystery ;  for  the  curate  himself 
-had  been  in  his  day  the  subject  of  experi- 
ments. ''  They  seem  to  have  come  to  a  very 
good  understanding,  these  two,"  he  said, 
with  a  gentle  clerical  leaning  toward  inev- 
itable gossip.  *'  I  told  you  how  it  was  likely 
to  be.    I  wish  you  would  come  to  the  vicar- 


age oftener,"    continued  the  young   priest 
"  If  Frankland  and  you  don't  get  on  " — 

"  Why  should  not  we  get  on  ?  "  said  Colin 
who  was  half  mad  with  excitement, — he  ha< 
just  seen  some  paper,  wonderfully  like  hi 
own  verses,  handed  from  one  to  another  ol 
the  pair  who  were  so  mutually  engrossed,— 
and,  if  he  could  have  tossed  the  curate  o' 
anybody  else  who  might  happen  to  be  a 
hand  out  of  window,  it  would  have  been  5 
relief  to  his  feelings.  '•  He  and  I  are  in  verj 
different  circumstances,"  said  the  young  man 
with  his  eyes  aflame.  "  I  am  not  aware  tha 
it  is  of  the  least  importance  to  any  one  whether 
we  get  on  or  not.  You  forget  that  t  am  onh 
the  tutor."  It  occurred  to  him,  as  he  spoke 
how  he  had  said  the  same  words  to  Matty  a 
Ardmartin,  and  how  they  had  laughed  to 
gether  over  his  position.  It  was  not  an^ 
laughing  matter  now  ;  and  to  see  the  tw 
heads  bending  over  that  bit  of  paper  wa 
more  than  he  could  bear, 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  oftener  to  th( 
parsonage,"  said  the  benevolent  curate.  '• 
might  be — we  might  be — of — of  some  use  t 
each  other.  I  am  very  much  interested  ir 
your  opinions.  I  wish  I  could  bring  you  t 
see  the  beauty  of  all  the  Church's  arrange- 
ments and  the  happiness  of  those  " — 

Here  Colin  rose  to  his  feet  without  bein< 
aware  of  it,  and  the  curate  stopped  speaking 
He  was  a  man  of  placid  temper  himself,  an( 
the  young  stranger's  aspect  alarmed  him 
Harry  Frankland  was  coming  forward  witl 
the  bit  of  paper  in  his  hand. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Frankland,  instinct 
ively  turning  his  back  on  the  tutor,  "  here'i 
a  little  drawing  my  cousin  has  been  makiD< 
for  some  schools  you  want  in  the  village 
She  says  they  must  be  looked  after  directly 
It's  only  a  scratch  ;  but  I  think  it's  pretty— 
a  woman  is  always  shaky  in  her  outlines,  yoi 
know;  but  the  idea  aint  bad;  is  it?  Sh 
says  I  am  to  talk  to  you  on  the  subject,' 
said  the  heir  ;  and  he  spread  out  the  sketcl 
on  the  table  and  began  to  discuss  it  with  th 
pleased  curate.  Harry  was  pleased,  too,  in  : 
modified  way ;  he  thought  he  was  gratifyin; 
Matty,  and  he  thought  it  was  good  of  such  ; 
wayward  little  thing  to  think  about  the  vil 
lage  children  ;  and  finally,  he  thought  if  sh 
had  been  indifferent  to  the  young  lord  of  th 
manor,  she  would  not  have  taken  so  muc) 
trouble — which  were  all  agreeable  and  con 
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Bolatory  imaginations.  As  for  Colin,  stand- 
ing up  by  the  table,  his  eyes  suddenly 
glowed  and  melted  into  a  mist  of  sweet  com- 
punctions ;  he  stood  quite  still  for  a  moment, 
and  then  he  caught  the  smallest  possible  ges- 
ture, the  movement  of  a  finger,  the  scarce-per-' 
ceptible  lifting  of  an  eyelash,  which  called 
him  to  her  side.  When  he  went  up  to  Matty, 
he  found  her  reading  very  demurely,  with 
her  book  held  in  both  her  hands,  and  his  lit- 
tle poem  placed  above  the  printed  page. 
"It  is  charming !"  said  the  little  witch; 
"  I  could  not  look  at  it  till  I»had  got  rid  of 
Harry.  It  is  quite  delightful,  and  it  is  the 
greatest  shame  in  the  world  not  to  print  it ; 
but  I  can't  conceive  how  you  can  possibly 
remember  the  trumpery  little  things  I  say." 
The  conclusion  was,  that  sweeter  dreams  than 
usual  visited  Colin 's  sleep  that  night.  Miss 
Matty  had  not  yet  done  with  her  interesting 
victim. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

Colin  found  a  letter  on  the  breakfast-table 
next  morning,  which  gave  a  new  development 
to  his  mental  struggle.     It  was  from  the  pro- 
fessor in  Glasgow  in  whose  class  he  had  won 
his  greatest   laurels.     lie  was  not  a  corre- 
spondent nor  even  a  friend  of  Colin 's,  and 
the  effect  of  his  letter  was  increased  accord- 
ingly.    "  One  of  our  exhibitions  to  Balliol 
is  to  be  competed  for  immediately  after  Christ- 
mas," wrote  the  professor.    •'  I  am  very  anx- 
ious that  you  should  be  a  candidate.     From 
all  I  have  seen  of  you,  I  am  inclined  to  augur 
a  brilliant  career  for  your  talents  if  they  are 
fully  cultivated ;  and   for  the  credit  of  our 
■university,  as  well  as  for  your  own  sake,  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  you   the  holder  of  this 
scholarship.     Macdonald,  your  old  rival,  is 
a    very    satBlactory   scholar,   and   has   un- 
bounded  perseverance  and  steadiness — dog- 
gedness,  I  might  almost  say  ;  but  he  is  not 
the  kind  of  man — I  speak  to  you  frankly — to 
do  us  any  credit  at  Oxford,  nor  indeed  to  do 
himself  any  particular  advantage.     His  is  the 
commonly  received  type  of  Scotch  intelligence, 
— hard,  keen,  and  unsympathetic, — a  form  as 
little  true  to  the  character  of  the  nation  a^ 
conventional  types  usually  are.    I  don't  want, 
to  speak  the  truth,  to  send  him  to  my  old 
college  as  a  specimen  of  what  we  can   pro- 
duce here.     It  would  be  much  more  satisfac- 
tory to  myself  to  send  you,  and  I  think  you 
could  make  better  use  of  the  opportunities 
thus  opened  to  you.      Lauderdale  informs 


me  that  Sir  Thomas  Frankland  is  an  old 
friend  and  one  under  obligations  to  you  or 
your  family  ;  probably  in  the  circumstances, 
he  would  not  object  to  release  you  from  your 
engagement.  The  matter  is  so  important, 
that  I  don't  think  you  should  allow  any  false 
delicacy  in  respect  to  your  present  occupa-* 
tion  to  deter  you  from  attending  to  your  own 
interests.  You  are  now  just  at  the  age  to 
benefit  in  the  highest  degree  by  such  an  op- 
portunity of  prosecuting  your  studies." 

This  was  the  letter  which  woke   all   the 
slumbering  forces  of  Colin 's  mind  to  renew 
the  struggle  against  his  heart  and  his  fancy 
which  he  had  already  waged  unsuccessfully. 
He  was  not  of  much  use  to  Charley  for  that 
day  at  least ;  their  conjugations,  negative  or 
aflBrmative,  made  but  small  progress,  and  the 
sharp-witted  boy  gave  his  tutor  credit  for  be- 
ing occupied  with  Matty,  and  scorned  him  ' 
accordingly, — of  which  fact  the  young  man 
was  fortunately  quite  unaware.      When  it 
became  possible  for  Colin  to  speak    to   Sir 
Thomas  on  the  subject,  he  had  again  lost  him- 
self in  a  maze   of  conflicting   inclinations. 
Should  he  leave  this  false  position,  and  be- 
take himself  again,  in  improved  and  altered 
circumstances,  to  the  business  of  his  life? 
But  Colin  saw  very  clearly  that  to  leave  his 
present  position  was  to  leave  Matty ;  to  re- 
linquish his  first  dream  ;  to  give  up  the  illu- 
sion which ,  notwithstanding  all  its  drawbacks, 
had  made  life  lovely  to  him  for  the  past  year 
at  least.     Already  he  had  so  far  recovered 
his  senses  as  to  feel  that,  if  he  left  her  now, 
he  left  her  forever,  and  that  no  new  tie  could 
be  woven  between  his  humble  fortunes  and 
those  of  the  little  siren   at  Wodenslwurne. 
Knowing  this,  yet  all  the  while  subject  to  lier 
witcheries — hearing  the  song  that  lured  him 
on — how  was  he  to  take  a  strenuous  resolu- 
tion and  leap  back  into  the  disenchanted  ex- 
istence, full  of  duty  but  deprived  of  delights, 
which   awaited  him  in  his   proper  sphere? 
He  had  gone  out  to  the  terrace  again  in  the 
afternoon  to  argue  it  out  with  himself,  when 
he  encountered  Sir  Thomas,  who  had  a  cold, 
and  was  taking  his  constitutional  discreetly 
for  his  health's  sake,  not  without  an  eye  to 
the  garden  in  which  Lady  Frankland  intended 
sundry  alterations  which  were  not  quite  sat- 
isfactory to  her  lord.     "Of  course  I  don't 
mean  to  interfere  with  my  lady's  fancies," 
said  the  baronet,  who  was  pleased  to  find 
some  one  to  whom  he  could  confide  his  griefs ; 
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"  a  flower-garden  is  a  woman's  department, 
certainly,  if  anything  is;  but  I  wont  have 
this  terrace   disturbed.     It   used   to  be  my 
mother's  favorite  walk,"  said  Sir  Thomas. 
The  good  man  went  on,  a  little  moved  by  this 
particular  recollection,  meditating  his  griev- 
ance.    Sir  Thomas  had  got  very  nearly  to  the 
other  end  of  that  table-land  of  existence  which 
lies  between  the  ascent  and  the  descent, — that 
interval  in  which  the  suns  burn  hottest,  the 
winds  blow  coldest,  but  upon  which,  when  it 
is  fair  weather,  the  best  part  of  life  may  be 
spent.     By  right  of  his  extended  prospect, 
he  was  naturally  a   little  contemptuous  of 
those   griefs  and  struggles   of  youth  which 
cloud  on  the  ascending  way.     Had  any  one 
told  him  of  the  real  conflict  which  was  going 
on  in  Colin's  mind,  the  excellent  middle-aged 
man  would  but  have  laughed  at  the  boy's  folly 
— a  laughter  softened  yet  confirmed  by  the 
recollection  of  similar  clouds  in  his  own  expe- 
rience which  had  long  dispersed  into  thin  air. 
He  was  a  little  serious  at  the  present  moment, 
about  my  lady's  caprice,  which  aimed  at  al- 
tering the  smooth  stretch  of  lawn  to  which 
his  eyes  had  been  accustomed  for  years,  and 
turned  to  listen  to  Colin,  when   the  vouns 
man  addressed  him,  with  a  slight  air  of  im- 
patience, not  knowing  anything  of  impor- 
tance which  the  youth  could  have  to  say. 

"1  should  be  glad  to  know,"  said  Colin, 
with  hesitation,"  how  long  you  think  Charley 
will  want  my  services.  Lady  Frankland  was 
speaking  the  other  day  of  the  improvement 
in  his  health." 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  the  baronet,  brighten- 
ing up  a  little ;  for  his  invalid  boy  was  his 
favorite.  *'  We  are  greatly  obliged  to  you, 
Campbell.  Charley  has  brightened  and  im- 
proved amazingly  since  you  came  here." 

This  was  an  embarrassing  way  of  receiving 
Colin's  attempt  at  disengaging  himself  from 
Charley.  The  youth  hesitated  and  stammered, 
and  could  not  well  make  up  his  mind  what 
to  say  next.  In  his  perplexity  he  took  out 
the  letter  which  had  stimulated  him  to  this 
attempt.  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  still  a  little 
impatient,  took.it  out  of  his  hands  and  read  it. 
The  baronet  whistled  under  his  breath  with 
puzzled  astonishment  as  he  read.  "What 
does  it  mean  ?  "  said  Sir  Thomas.  "  You  de- 
clined to  go  to  Oxford  under  my  auspices, 
and  now  here  is  something  about  a  scholar- 
ship and  a  competition.  You  want  to  go  to 
the  university  after  ail ;  but  why,  then,  reject 


my  proposal  when  I  made  it  ?  "  said  Colin 
patron,  who  thought  hi&  protege  had  cho8( 
a  most  unlucky  moment  for  changing  h 
mind. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Colin,  "  but 
could  not  accept  your  offer  at  any  time, 
could  not  accept  such  a  favor  from  any  mai 
and  I  know  no  claim  I  have  upon  you  to  wa 
rant  "— 

"  Oh,  stuff!  "  said  Sir  Thomas  ;  "  I  kno 
very  well  what  are  the  obligations  I  am  ui 
der  to  you,  Campbell.  You  saved  my  so 
Harry's  life  ;  we  are  all  very  sensible  of  yoi 
claims.  I  should  certainly  have  expected  yo 
to  help  Harry  as  far  as  was  possible,  for  Y 
is  like  myself:  he  is  more  in  the  way  o 
cricket  and  boating,  and  a  day  with  th 
hounds  when  he  can  get  it,  than  Greek  ;  bi 
I  should  have  felt  real  pleasure,"  said  tb 
baronet,  blandly,  "  in  helping  so  deserving 
young  man,  and  one  to  whom  we  all  feel  e 
much  indebted." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Colin,  who  at  tha 
moment  would  have  felt  real  pleasure  i 
punching  the  head,  or  maltreating  the  per 
son  of  the  heir  of  Wodensbourne  ;  "  I  suj: 
pose  we  have  all  some  pride  in  one  way  oi 
another.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Sir  Thomae 
but  I  could  not  accept  such  a  favor  from  you 
whereas  a  prize  won  at  my  own  university, 
said  the  young  man,  with  a  little  elevatior 
"  is  no  discredit,  but," — 

"  Discredit !  "  said  Sir  Thomas  ;  "  yo 
must  have  a  very  strange  idea  of  me,  M) 
Campbell,  if  you  imagine  it  discreditablaA 
accept  a  kindness  at  my  hands. ' '  | 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  again  said  Colir 
who  was  at  his  wits'  end  ;  "I  did  not  mea 
to  say  anything  uncivil, — but  I  am  Scotcl 
I  dislike  receiving  favors.     I  prefer  " — 

Sir  Thomas  rubbed  his  hands.  The  apo 
ogy  of  nationality  went  a  long  way  with  hin 
and  restored  his  temper.  "  Yes,  yes ;  I  ui 
derstand,"  he  said,  with  good-humored  sup* 
riority  :  "  you  prefer.conferring  favors, — yo 
like  to  keep  the  upper  hand.  I  know  a  gre? 
deal  of  you  Scotchmen  ;  I  flatter  myself  I  ur 
derstand  your  national  character.  I  shoul 
like  to  know  now,"  said  the  baronet,  coni 
dentially,  "  if  you  are  set  upon  becomin, 
Scotch  minister,  as  you  once  told  me,  w 
good  it  will  do  you  going  to  Oxford?  Sa' 
posing  you  were  to  distinguish  yourse; 
which  I  think  very  possible  ;  supposing  y 
were  to  take  a — a  second-class,  or  even 
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first-class,  for  example,  what  would  be  the 
good  ?  The  reputation  and  the — the  prestige 
and  that  sort  of  thing  would  be  altogether 
lost  in  Scotland.  All  the  upper  classes,  you 
know,  have  gone  from  the  old  Kirk,  and  you 
would  not  please  the  peasants  a  bit  better  for 
being — indeed,  the  idea  of  an  Oxford  first- 
class  man  spending  his  life  preaching  to  a  set 
of  peasants  is  absurd,"  said  Sir  Thomas. 
"  I  know  more  about  Scotland  than  most 
men  :  I  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  that 
Kirk  question.  If  you  go  to  Oxford  I  shall 
expect  you  to  change  your  mind  about  your 
profession.  If  you  don't  take  to  something 
more  ambitious,  at  least  you'll  go  in  for  the 
Church." 

"  I  have  always  intended  so,"  said  Colin, 
with  his  grand  air,  ignoring  the  baronet's 
meaning.  "  To  preach,  if  it  is  only  to  peas- 
ants, is  more  worth  a  man's  while  than  read- 
ing prayers  forever,  like  your  curate  here. 
I  am  only  Scotch  ;  I  know  no  better,"  said 
Colin.  "  We  want  changes  in  Scotland,  it  is 
true  ;  but  it  is  as  good  to  work  for  Scotland 
as  for  England — better  for  me — and  I  should 
not  grudge  my  first-class  to  the  service  of  my 
native  Church,"  said  the  youth,  with  a 
movement  of  his  head  which  tossed  his  heavy 
brown  locks  from  the  concealed  forehead. 
Sir  Thomas  looked  at  him  with  a  blank 
amazement,  not  knowing  in  the  least  what 
he  meant.  He  thought  the  young  fellow 
had  been  piqued  somehow,  most  probably  by 
Matty,  and  was  in  a  heroical  mood,  which 
mood  Colin 's  patron  did  not  pretend  to  un- 
derstand. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  with  some  impa- 
tience, '*  1  suppose  you  will  take  your  own 
Way  ;  but  I  must  say  it  would  seem  very  odd 
tto  see  an  Oxford  first-class  man  in  a  queer 
little  kirk  in  the  Highlands,  preaching  a  ser- 
mon an  hour  long.  Of  course,  if  you  like  it, 
T  that's  another  matter  ;  and  the  Scotch  cer- 
tainly do  seem  to  like  preaching,"  said  Sir 
Thomas,  with  natural  wonder  ;  "  but  we 
flattered  ourselves  you  were  comfortable 
here.     lam  sorry  you  want  to  go  away." 

This  was  taking  Colin  on  his  undefended 
side.  The  words  brought  color  to  his  cheeks 
and  moisture  to  his  eye.  '*  Indeed,  I  don't 
want  to  go  away,"  he  said,  and  paused  and 
faltered  and  grew  still  more  deeply  crimson. 
'  1  can  never  forget  ;  I  can  never  think  oth- 
erwise than  with — with  sratitudo  of  Wodens- 


bourne."  He  was  going  to  have  said  ten- 
derness, but  stopped  himself  in  time  ;  and 
even  Sir  Thomas,  though  his  eyes  were  no- 
way anointed  with  any  special  chrism  of  in- 
sight, saw  the  emotion  in  his  face. 

"Then  don't  go,"  said  the  straightfor- 
ward baronet ;  ' '  why  should  you  go  if  you 
don't  want  to?  We  are  all  most  anxious 
that  you  should  stay.  Indeed,  it  would  up- 
set my  plans  dreadfully  if  you  were  to  leave 
Charley  at  present.  He's  a  wonderful  fel- 
low, is  Charley.  He  has  twice  as  much 
brains  as  the  rest  of  my  boys,  sir ;  and  you 
understand  him,  Campbell.  He  is  happier, 
he  is  stronger,  he  is  even  a  better  fellow, — 
poor  lad,  when  he's  ill  he  can't  be  blamed 
for  a  bit  of  temper, — since  you  came.  In- 
deed, now  I  think  it  over,"  said  Sir  Thomas, 
"  you  will  mortify  and  disappoint  me  very 
much  if  you  go  away.  I  quite  considered 
you  had  accepted  Charley's  tutorship  for  a 
year  at  least.  My  dear,  here's  a  pretty  busi- 
ness," he  said,  turning  round  at  the  sound 
of  steps  and  voices,  which  Colin  had  already 
discerned  from  afar  with  a  feeling  that  he 
was  now  finally  vanquished,  and  could  yield 
with  a  good  grace  ;  "  here's  Campbell  threat- 
ening to  go  away." 

"  To  go  away !  "  said  Lady  Frankland. 
*'  Dear  me,  he  can't  mean  it.  Why,  he  only 
came  the  other  day;  and  Charley,  you  know," 
— said  the  anxious  mother;  but  she  recol- 
lected Harry's  objection  to  the  tutor,  and 
did  not  make  any  very  warm  opposition. 
Colin,  however,  was  totally  unconscious  of 
the  lukewarmness  of  the  lady  of  the  house. 
The  little  scream  of  dismay  with  which  Miss 
Matty  received  the  intelligence  might  have 
deluded  a  wiser  man  than  he. 

"  Going  away  !  I  call  it  downright  treach- 
ery," said  Miss  Matty.  '<  I  think  it  is  using 
you  very  unkindly,  uncle  ;  when  he  knows 
you  put  such  dependence  on  him  about  Char- 
ley, and  when  we  know  the  house  has  been 
quite  a  difierent  thing  since  Mr.  Campbell 
came,"  said  the  little  witch,  with  a  double 
meaning,  of  which  Colin,  poor  boy,  swal- 
lowed the  sweeter  sense,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  He  knew  it  was  not  the  improve- 
ment in  Charley's  temper  which  had  made 
the  house  different  to  Matty;  but  Lady 
Frankland,  who  was  not  a  woman  of  imag- 
ination, took  up  seriously  what  seemed  to  be 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words. 
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"  It  is  quite  true.  I  am  sure  we  are  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Campbell,"  she  said  ;  "  Char- 
ley is  quite  an  altered  boy  ;  and  I  had  hoped 
you  were  liking  Wodensbourne.  If  we  could 
do  anything  to  make  it  more  agreeable  to 
you,"  said  Lady  Frankland,  graciously,  re- 
membering how  Charley's  "  temper  "  was 
the  horror  of  the  house.  "  I  am  sure  Sir 
Thomas  would  not  grudge  ' ' — 

**  Pray  db  not  say  any  more,"  said  Colin, 
confused  and  blushing  ;  "  no  house  could  be 
more — no  house  could  be  so  agreeable  to  me. 
You  are  all  very  kind.  It  was  only  my — my 
own  " — 

What  he  was  going  to  say  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  discovery.  He  was  interrupted  by 
a  simultaneous  utterance  from  all  the  three 
persons  present,  of  which  Colin  heard  only 
the  soft  tones  of  Matty.  "  He  does  not  mean 
it,"  she  said  ;  <'  he  only  means  to  alarm  us. 
I  shall  not  say  good-by,  nor  farewell  either. 
You  shall  have  no  good  wishes  if  you  think 
of  going  away.  False  as  a  Campbell,"  said 
the  siren  under  her  breath,  with  a  look  which 
overpowered  Colin.  He  never  was  quite  sure 
what  words  followed  from  the  elder  people  ; 
but  even  Lady  Frankland  became  fervent 
when  she  recalled  what  Charley  had  been  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  tutor.  "What  we 
should  do  with  him  now,  if  Mr.  Campbell 
was  to  leave  and  the  house  full  of  people,  I 
tremble  to  think,"  said  the  alarmed  mother. 
When  Colin  returned  to  the  house,  it  was 
with  a  slightly  flattered  sense  of  his  own 
value  and  importance  now  to  the  young 
man, — with  a  sense,  too,  that  duty  had  fully 
acquitted  and  justified  inclination,  and  that 
he  could  not  at  the  present  moment  leave  his 
post.  This  delicious  unction  he  laid  to  his 
soul  while  it  was  still  thrilling  with  the 
glance  and  with  the  words  which  Matty,  in 
her  alarm,  had  used  to  prevent  her  slave's 
escape.  Whatever  happened,  he  could  not, 
he  would  not,  go  ;  better  to  perish  with  such 
a  hope  than  to  thrive  without  it ;  and,  after 
all,  there  was  no  need  for  perishing,  and  next 
year  Oxford  might  still  be  practicable.  So 
Colin  said  to  himself,  as  he  made  his  simple 
toilet  for  the  evening,  with  a  face  which  was 
radiant  with  secret  sunshine,  "  It  was  only 
my — my  own  " —  How  had  he  intended  to 
complete  that  sentence  which  the  Frank- 
lands  took  out  of  his  mouth  ?  Was  he  going 
to  say  interest,  advantage,  peace?    The  un- 


finished words  came  to  his  mind  involunta 
rily  when  he  was  alone.  They  kept  flittino 
in  and  out,  disturbing  him  with  vague  touches 
of  uneasiness,  asking  to  be  completed.  "  M> 
own — only  my  own,"  Colin  said  to  himself 
as  he  went  down-stairs.  He  was  saying  ove: 
the  words  softly  as  he  came  to  a  landing 
upon  which  there  was  a  great  blank  stair- 
case-window reaching  down  to  the  floor,  and 
darkly  filled  at  this  present  moment  with  a 
gray  waste  of  sky  and  tumbling  clouds,  witb 
a  wild  wind  visibly  surging  through  the 
vacant  atmosphere,  and  conveying  almost  to 
the  eye  in  palpable  vision  an  equal  demon- 
stration of  its  presence  as  it  did  to  the  ear. 
"  My  own — only  my  own.  I  wonder  what 
you  mean  :  the  words  sound  quite  sentimen- 
tal," said  Miss  Matty,  suddenly  appearing  at 
Colin's  side,  with  a  light  in  her  hand.  The 
young  man  was  moved  strangely;  he  could 
not  tell  why.  "  I  meant  my  own  life,  I  be- 
lieve," he  said  with  a  sudden  impulse,  un- 
awares; "only  my  own  life,"  and  went 
down  the  next  flight  of  stairs  before  the 
young  lady,  not  knowing  what  he  was  about. 
When  he  came  to  himself,  and  stood  back, 
blushing  with  hot  shame,  to  let  her  pass,  the 
words  came  back  in  a  dreary  whirl,  as  if  th( 
wind  had  taken  them  up  and  tossed  them  a" 
him,  out  of  that  wild  windowful  of  night 
His  life — only  his  life  ;  was  that  what  he  hac 
put  in  comparison  with  Charley's  temper  anc 
Matty's  vanity,  and  given  up  with  enthum| 
asm?  Something  chill,  like  a  sudden 
current  through  his  veins,  ran  to  Colin's  he 
for  a  moment.  Next  minute  he  was  in 
roAn,  where  bright  lights,  and  lively  tal 
and  all  the  superficial  cordiality  of  prosper!^ 
and  good-humor  filled  the  atmosphere  roum 
him.  Whatever  the  stake  had  been,  the  cae 
was  over  and  the  decision  made. 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

The  Christmas  guests  began  to  arrive  a 
Wodensboume  on  the  same  day  that  Coll 
concluded  this  sacrifice ;  and  for  some  dav 
the  tutor  had  scant  measure  of  that  societ 
which  had  loured  him  to  the  relinquishmcr 
even  of  his  "life."  When  the  house  wa  i 
full  of  people,  Matty  found  a  thousand  oc_J 
cupations  in  which  of  necessity  Colin  hJ 
no  share, — not  to  say  that  the  young  Ja^ 
felt  it  a  matter  of  prudence,  after  si 
had  accepted  his  sacrifice,  to  be  as  litt 
as  possible  in   his  society.     It  was  pic 
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ant  enough  to  feel  her  power,  and  to  know 
that  for  her  invaluable  smile  the  boy  had  bar- 
tered his  independent  career  ;  but  to  put  him 
in  the  way  of  claiming  any  reward  for  his  of- 
fering would  have  been  exceedingly  incon- 
venient to  Matty.  He  paid  the  full  penalty 
accordingly  for  at  least  a  week  thereafter, 
and  had  abundant  opportunity  of  counting 
the  cost  and  seeing  what  he  had  done.  It 
was  not  exhilarating  to  spend  the  mornings 
with  Charley,  to  answer  his  sharp  questions, 
to  satisfy  his  acute  but  superficial  mind, — in 
which  curiosity  was  everything,  and  thought 
scarcely  existed, — and  to  feel  that  for  this 
he  had  given  up  all  that  was  individual  in 
his  life.  He  had  left  his  own  university  ;  he 
had  given  up  the  chance  of  going  to  Oxford  ; 
he  had  separated  himself  from  his  companions, 
and  given  up  his  occupaticae — all  for  the 
pleasure  of  teaching  Charley,  of  standing  in 
a  corner  of  the  Wodensbourne  drawing-room, 
and  feeling  acutely  through  every  fibre  of 
his  sensitive  Scotch  frame  that  he  was  the 
tutor,  and  stood  accordingly  in  about  as 
much  relationship  to  the  society  in  which 
he  found  himself  as  if  he  had  been  a  New 
Zealand  chief.  Colin,  however,  had  made 
up  his  mind,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it 
now  but  to  consent  and  accept  his  fate.  But 
it  was  astonishing  how  different  things  looked 
from  that  corner  of  the  drawing-room,  un- 
speakably different  from  the  aspect  they  bore 
when  Colin  himself  was  the  only  stranger 
present,  and  even  different  from  the  state  of 
affairs  after  Harry  came  home,  when  the  tu- 
tor had  been  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  a 
fever  of  excitement  and  jealousy  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Colin's  breast.  He  was  very  young, 
and  was  not  used  to  society.  When  Matty 
addressed  to  her  cousin  the  same  witcheries, 
which  she  had  expended  on  her  worshipper, 
the  young  man  was  profoundly  wretched  and 
jealous  beyond  description.  But  when  he 
saw  her  use  the  same  wiles  with  others,  lav- 
■  ishing  freely  the  smiles  which  had  been  so 
precious  to  his  deluded  fancy  upon  one  and 
another,  a  painful  wonder  seized  the  mind  of 
Colin.  To  stand  in  that  corner  possessed  by 
one  object  was  to  be  behind  the  scenes.  Co- 
lin was  mortal ;  he  had  made  a  great  sacri- 
fice, and  he  was  glad  to  have  made  it ;  but 
he  could  not  forget  it,  nor  stand  at  his  ease, 
accepting  the  civilities  that  might  be  offered 
him  like  another.  At  first  he  expected  the 
equivalent    which   he    imagined    had    been 
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pledged  to  him,  and  when  he  found  out  his 
'mistake  in  that,  he  discovered  also  how  im- 
possible it  was  to  refrain  from  a  feeling  of 
injury,  a  jealous  consciousness  of  inadequate 
appreciation.  He  himself  knew,  if  nobody 
else  did,  the  price  at  which  he  had  bought 
those  siren  smiles,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances to  stand  by  and  see  them  bestowed 
upon  others,  was  an  experience  which  con- 
veyed wonderful  insight  to  Colin's  inexperi- 
enced eyes.  If  Miss  Matty  saw  him  at  all, 
she  saw  him  in  the  corner,  and  gave  him  a 
nod  and  a  smile  in  passing,  which  she  thought 
quite  enough  to  keep  him  happy  for  the  time 
being  ;  for,  unluckily,  the  professors  of  this 
art  of  fascination,  both  male  and  female, 
are  apt  now  and  then  to  deceive  themselves 
in  the  extent  of  their  own  powers.  While 
Matty  was  so  perfectly  easy  in  her  mind  about 
the  tall  figure  in  the  corner,  he,  for  his  part, 
was  watching  her  with  feelings  which  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  describe.  His  very 
admiration,  the  sincerity  of  his  love,  intensi- 
fied the  smouldering  germs  of  disappointment 
and  disgust  of  which  he  became  uneasily  con- 
seious  as  he  stood  and  watched.  He  saw  by 
glimpses  "the  very  heart  of  the  machine*' 
from  that  unnoticed  observatory.  He  saw 
how  she  distributed  and  divided  her  bright 
looks,  her  playful  talk ;  he  perceived  how 
she  exerted  herself  to  be  more  and  more 
charming  if  any  victim  proved  refractory  and 
was  slow  to  yield.  Had  Colin  been  kept 
more  perfectly  in  hand  himself,  had  she  de- 
voted a  little  more  time,  a  little  more  pains- 
to  him,  it  is  probable  that  the  sweet  flattery, 
would  have  prevailed,  and  that  he  might  have 
forgiven  her  the  too  great  readiness  she 
showed  to  please  others.  But,  as  it  was,.the 
glamour  died  out  of  Colin's  eyes,  ray  by  ray.,. 
and  bitter  in  the  consciousness  of  all  he  had' 
sacrificed,  he  began  to  find  out  how  little  the 
reward,  even  could  he  have  obtained,  it,  was 
worth  the  price.  The  process  was  slow ;  but 
it  went  on  night  by  night — and  night  by 
night,  as  the  disenchantment  progressed,  Co- 
lin became  more  and  more  unhappy.  It  was 
vn-etched  to  see  the  sweet  illusix)n  which  had 
made  life  so  beautiful  disappearing  under 
his  very  eyes  and  to  feel  that  the  enchant- 
ment, which  had  to  him  been  so  irresistible, 
was  a  conscious  and  studied  art,  which  could 
be  used  just  when  the  possessor  pleased,  with 
as  much  coolness  as  if  it  had  been  the  art  of 
embroidery  or  any  other  feminine  handicraft. 
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A  wise  spectator  might,  and  probably  would, 
have  said,  that  to  learn  this  lesson  was  the 
best  thing  possible  for  Colin ;  but  that  did 
not  make  it  the  less  cruel,  the  less  bitter.  In 
his  corner  the  young  man  gradually  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fierce  misanthropy 
of  outraged  youth,  that  misanthropy  which 
is  as  warm  a  protest  against  common  worldli- 
ness  as  the  first  enthusiasm.  But  his  heart 
was  not  yet  released,  though  his  eyes  were 
becoming  enlightened, — reason  works  slowly 
against  love, — and  bitter  at  the  bottom  of  all 
lay  the  sense  of  the  sacrifice,  which  was  only 
his  life. 

A  few  days  after  Christmas,  a  party  of  the 
^young  men  staying  at  Wodensbourne  were 
bound  upon  a  boating  expedition,  to  decide 
some  bet  which  bore  remotely  upon  one  of 
the  greatest  events  of  the  university  year, — 
the  great  match  between  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Harry  Frankland,  who  was  an  Ox- 
ford man,  though  the  spires  of  Cambridge 
might  almost  have  been  visible  from  his 
father's  park,  had  there  been  any  eminence 
high  enough  to  afibrd  a  view,  was  deeply  in- 
terested on  the  side  of  his  own  university ; 
and  some  unfortunate  youths,  belated  at  Cam- 
bridge daring  the  holidays  for  want  of  friends, 
or  money,  or  some  other  needful  adjunct  of 
festival-keeping,  were  but  too  glad  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  a  day's  pleasure.  Colin 
never  knew  how  it  was  that  he  came  to  be 
asked  to  join  the  party.  Though  Harry's 
jealousy  was  gone,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
there  was  not  even  a  pretence  of  friendship 
between  the  tutor  and  the  heir.  Nor  could 
Colin  ever  explain  how  it  was  that  he  con- 
sented to  go  ;  for  scores  of  objections  naturally 
presented  themselves  at  the  first  proposal. 
He  was  sensitive,  affronted,  feeling  deeply 
his  false  position,  and  ready  to  receive  with 
suHpicion  any  overtures  of  friendliness  from 
any  man  possessed  by  a  benevolent  wish  to  be 
kind  to  the  tutor.  It  was,  however,  his  fate 
to  go,  and  the  preliminaries  arranged  them- 
selves somehow. 

They  started  on  a  frosty  bright  morning, 
when  the  trees  of  the  park  were  still  only 
emerging  from  mists  tinted  red  by  the  sun- 
shine, a  joyous,  rather  noisy  party  ;  they 
\were  to  walk  to  the  river,  which  was  about 
six  miles  off,  and,  when  their  business  was 
decided,  to  lunch  at  a  favorite  haunt  of  the 
Cambridge  undergraduates.  Lady  Frank- 
iland,  who  did  not  much  approve  of  the  expe- 


dition, gave  them  many  counsels  about  the 
way.  '<  I  wish  you  would  drive  and  get 
back  by  daylight,"  she  said;  ''otherwise  I 
know  you  will  be  taking  that  path  across  the 
fields." 

"  What  path?"  said  some  one  present ; 
"  if  there  is  one  specially  objectionable,  we 
will  be  sure  to  take  it." 

"  I  would  not  if  I  were  you,"  said  Miss 
Matty.  "  There  is  a  nasty  canal  in  the  way ; 
if  you  pass  it  after  it  is  dark,  some  of  you 
will  certainly  fall  in.  It  would  be  a  pity  to 
be  drowned  in  such  a  slimy,  shabby  way. 
Much  better  have  all  sorts  of  dog-carts  and 
things,  and  drive  back  in  time  for  a  cup  of 
tea." 

At  which  speech  there  was  a  general  laugh. 
"Matty  would  give  her  soul  for  a  cup  of 
tea,"  said  her  cousin.  "  What  a  precious 
fright  you'll  all  be  in  if  we're  late  for  din- 
ner. I  ought  to  know  all  about  the  canal  by 
this  time.  Come  along.  It's  too  cold  to 
think  of  drowning,"  said  Harry  Frankland, 
with  a  filial  nod  of  leave-taking  to  his  mother. 
As  for  Matty,  she  went  to  the  door  with  them 
to  see  them  go  off,  as  did  some  others  of  the 
ladies.  Matty  lifted  her  pretty  cloak  side- 
ways and  stretched  out  her  hand*  into  the 
frosty  atmosphere  as  if  to  feel  for  rain. 

"  I  thought  I  saw  some  drops,"  she^said  ; 
"  it  would  be  frightful  if  it  came  on  to  rain 
now,  and  spoiled  our  chances  of  skating. 
Good-morning,  and,  whatever  you  do,  I  beg 
of  you  don't  get  drowned  in  the  canal.  It 
would  be  such  a  shabby  way  of  making  an 
end  of  one's  self,"  said  Matty.  When  she 
looked  up,  she  caught  Colin's  eye,  who  was 
the  last  to  leave  the  house.  She  was  in  the 
humor  to  be  kind  to  him  at  that  moment. 
"  Shall  I  say  good-by  or  farewell?  "  she  said, 
softly,  with  that  look  of  special  confidence 
which  Colin,  notwithstanding  his  new  en- 
lightenment, had  no  heart  to  resist. 

"You  shall  say  what  you  please,"  said 
Colin,  lingering  on  the  step  beside  her.  The 
young  man  was  in  a  kind  of  desperate  mood. 
Perhaps  he  liked  to  show  his  companions  that 
he,  too,  could  have  his  turn. 

"  Good-by — farewell,"  said  Matty,  "  but 
then  that  implies  shaking  hands  ;  "  and  she 
gave  him  her  pretty  hand  with  a  little  laugh, 
making  it  appear  to  the  group  outside  that , 
the  clownish  tutor  had  insisted  upon  that 
unnecessary  ceremony.  "  But  whatever  you  1 
please  to  say,  I  like  au  revoir  best,"  said  Miss 
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Matty ;  '*  it  does  not  even  suggest  parting." 
And  she  waved  her  hand  as  she  turned  away. 
*'  Till  we  meet  again,"  said  the  little  en- 
chantress. It  might  be  to  him  especially,  or 
it  might  be  to  all,  that  she  made  this  little 
gesture  of  farewell .  Anyhow,  Colin  followed 
the  others  with  indescribable  sensations. '  He 
no  longer  believed  in  her  ;  but  her  presence, 
her  looks,  her  words,  had  still  mastery  over 
him.  He  had  walked  half  the  way  before 
the  fumes  of  that  leave-taking  had  gone  out 
of  his  brain,  though  most  part  of  the  time 
he  was  keeping  up  a  conversation  about 
things  in  general  with  the  stupidest  of  the 
party,  who  kept  pertinaciously  by  the  tutor's 
^ide. 

The  day  went  off  with  considerable  satis- 
faction to  all  the  party,  and,  as  Colin  and 
Frankland  did  not  come  much  in  contact, 
there  was  little  opportunity  for  displaying 
the  spirit  of  opposition  and  contradiction 
which  existed  between  them.  Fortunately, 
Colin  was  not  at  hand  to  hear  Harry's  stric- 
tures upon  his  method  of  handling  the  oats, 
nor  did  Frankland  perceive  the  smile  of  con- 
temptuous recollection  which  came  upon  the 
tutor's  face  as  he  observed  how  tenderly  the 
heir  of  Wodensbourne  stepped  into  the  boat, 
keeping  clear  of  the  wet  as  of  old.  "  That 
fellow  has  not  a  bit  of  science,"  said  young 
Frankland  ;  "he  expects  mere  strength  to 
do  everything.  Look  how  he  holds  his  oar. 
It  never  occurs  to  him  that  he  is  in  anything 
lighter  than  a  Highland  fishing-cobble.  What 
on  earth,  I  wonder,  made  us  bring  him 
here?" 

"  Science  goes  a  great  way,"  said  the  most 
skilled  oarsman  of  the  party  ;  "  but  I'd  like 
to  have  the  training  of  Campbell  all  the 
same.  He  talks  of  going  to  Balliol,  and  I 
shall  write  to  Cox  about  him."" 

**  What  a  chest  the  fellow  has,"  said  the 
admiring  spectators.  Msanwhile  Colin  had 
not  hesitated  to  explain  his  smile. 

"  I  smile  because  I  recollect  smiling  years 
ago,"  said  Colin.  **  See  how  Frankland  steps 
into  the  boat.  When  he  was  a  boy,  he  did 
the  same.  I  remember  it,  and  it  amused 
me  ;  for  wet  feet  were  a  new  idea  to  me  in 
those  days;"  and  Colin  laughed  outright, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  two  met.  Neither  knew 
what  the  other  had  been  saying ;  but  the  spec- 
tators perceived  without  more  words  that  the 
young  men  were  not  perfectly  safe  compan- 


ions for  each  other,  and  took  precautions, 
with  instinctive  comprehension  of  the  case. 

"  These  two  don't  get  on,"  said  one  of  the 
party,  under  his  breath.  "It  is  hard  upon 
a  fellow,  you  know,  to  have  another  fellow 
stuck  at  his  side  who  saved  his  life,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  shouldn't  like  it  myself. 
Somebody  keep  an  eye  on  Frankland — and 
on  the  Scotch  fellow,  too,"  said  the  impar- 
tial peacemaker.  Luckily,  neither  of  the 
two  who  were  thus  put  under  friendly  sur- 
veillance was  at  all  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
Colin  submitted,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  constant  companionship  of  the 
stupidest  and  best-humored  of  the  party, 
who  had  already  bestowed  his  attentions  and 
society  upon  the  tutor.  This  state  of  things, 
however,  did  not  endure  after  the  lunch,  at 
which  it  was  not  possible  for  Colin  to  remain 
a  merely  humble  spectator  and  sharer  of  the 
young  men's  entertainment.  He  had  not 
been  broken  in  to  such  duty  ;  and,  excited  by 
exercise  and  the  freedom  round  him,  Colin 
could  no  more  help  talking  than  he  could 
help  the  subsequent  discovery  made  by  his 
companions  that  "  the  Scotch  fellow  "  was 
very  good  company.  The  young  men  spent 
— as  was  to  be  expected — a  much  longer 
time  over  their  lunch  than  was  at  all  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  short  winter  day  was  just  Over 
when  they  set  out  on  their  way  home  through 
the  evening  mists,  which  soon  deepened  into 
darkness,  very  faintly  lighted  by  a  few  doubt- 
ful stars.  Everybody  declared,  it  is  true, 
that  there  was  to  be  a  moon  ;  indeed,  it  Was 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  theirs 
was  to  be  a  moon  that  the  party  had  started 
walking  from  Wodensbourne.  But  the  moon 
showed  herself  lamentably  indifferent  to  the 
arrangements  which  depended  on  her.  She 
gave  not  the  least  sign  of  appearing  anywhere 
in  that  vast,  windy  vault  of  sky,  which  in- 
deed had  a  little  light  in  itself,  but  could 
spare  scarcely  any  to  show  the  wayfarers 
where  they  were  going  through  the  dreary 
wintry  road  and  between  the  rustling  leafless 
hedges.  When  they  got  into  the  fields,  mat- 
ters grew  rather  worse.  It  was  hard  to  keep 
the  path,  harder  still  to  find  the  stiles  and 
Bteer  through  gaps  and  ditches.  The  high- 
road made  a  round  which  would  lead  them 
three  or  four  miles  out  of  their  way,  and 
Frankland  insisted  upon  his  own  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  by-way  by  which  they 
could    reach  Wodensbourne    in    an    hour. 
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"  Mind  the  canal  we  were  warned  of  this 
morning,"  suggested  one  of  the  party,  as 
they  paused  in  the  dark  at  the  corner  of  a 
black  field  to  decide  which  way  they  should 
go.  "  Oh,  confound  the  canal ;  as  if  I  didn't 
know  every  step  of  the  way  ;  "  said  young 
Frankland.  "  It's  a  settled  principle  in  the 
female  mind  that  one  is  bent  upon  walking 
into  canals  whenever  one  has  an  opportunity. 
Come  along  ;  if  you 're  afraid,  perhaps  Camp- 
bell will  show  you  the  other  way." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Colin,  without  the  least 
hesitation.  ''I  have  no  wish  to  walk  into 
the  canal,  for  my  part ;  "  upon  which  there 
was  a  universal  protest  against  parting  com- 
pany. "  Come  along,"  said  one,  who  thrust 
his  arm  through  Colin's  as  he  spoke,  but 
who  was  no  longer  the  stupid  member  of  the 
party,  "  we'll  all  take  our  chance  together  ;" 
but  he  kept  the  tutor  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  line  of  Wodensbourne.  "  Frankland  and 
you  don't  seem  to  get  on,"  said  Colin's 
companion;  "yet  he's  a  very  nice  fellow 
when  you  come  to  know  him.  I  suppose  you 
must  have  had  some  misunderstanding,  eh  ? 
Wasn't  it  you  who  saved  his  life  ?  " 

"  I  never  saved  any  one's  life,"  said  Colin, 
a  little  sharply  ;  ' '  and  we  get  on  well  enough 
— as  well  as  is  necessary.  We  have  no  call 
to  see  much  of  each  other."  After  this  they 
all  went  on  through  the  "dark  as  well  as  they 
could,  getting  into  difficulties  now  and  then, 
sometimes  collecting  together  in  a  bewildered 
group  at  a  stile  or  turning,  and  afterward 
streaming  on  in  single  file — a  succession  of 
black  figures  which  it  was  impossible  to  iden- 
tify except  by  the  voices.  Certainly  they 
made  noise  enough.  What  with  shouts  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  file,  what 
with  bursts  of  song  which  came  occasionally 
from  one  or  another  or  even  taken  up  in  up- 
roarious chorus,  the  profound  stillness  which 
enveloped  and  surrounded  them  was  com- 
pelled to  own  their  human  presence  to  the 
ear  at  least.  In  the  natural  course  of  their 
progress,  Colin  and  his  immediate  companion 
had  got  nearly  to  the  front,  when  the  laugh- 
ter and  noise  was  suddenly  interrupted.  "  I 
don't  quite  see  where  we  are  going,"  said 
Harry.  "Stop  a  bit ;  I  shouldn't  mind  go- 
ing on  myself,  but  I  don't  want  to  risk  you 
fellows  who  are  frightened  for  canals.  Look 
here  ;  the  road  ought  to  have  gone  on  at  this 
corner,  but  here's  nothing  but  a  hedge. 
Keep  where  you  are  till  I  look  out.     There's 


a  light  over  there,  but  I  can't  tell  what's  be- 
tween. 

"  Perhaps  it's  the  canal,"  said  some  one 
behind. 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course  it's  the  canal,"  said 
Frankland,  with  irritation.  "  You  stand 
back  till  I  try  ;  if  I  fall  in,  it's  my  own  fault, 
which  will  be  a  consolation  to  my  friends," 
cried  the  angry  guide.  He  started  forward 
impatiently,  not,  however,  without  being 
closely  followed  by  two  or  three,  among 
whom  was  Colin. 

>'  Don't  be  foolish,  Frankland,"  said  one 
voice  in  the  darkness  ;  "let  us  all  go  together 
— let  us  be  cautions.  I  feel  something  like 
gravel  under  my  feet.  Steady,  steady  ;  feel' 
with  your  foot  before  you  put  itdown.  Oh  ! 
good  heavens,  what  is  it  ?  "  The  vaice  broke 
oflf  abruptly  ;  a  loud  splash  and  a  cry  ensued, 
and  the  young  men  behind  saw  the  figures 
in  advance  of  them  suddenly  drop  and  dis- 
appear. It  was  the  canal,  upon  which  they 
had  been  making  unawares.  Two  out  of  the 
four  had  only  stumbled  on  the  bank,  and  rose 
up  again  immediately  ;  and  as  those  behind, 
afraid  to  press  forward,  not  knowing  what  to 
do,  stood  appalled,  another  and  another  figure 
scrambled  up  with  difficulty,  calling  for  help 
out  of  the  water,  into  which  they  had  not, 
however  plunged  deeply  enough  to  peril  their 
lives.  Then  there  was  a  terrible  momentary 
pause. 

' '  Are  we  all  here  ?  "  said  Colin .  His  voice 
sounded  like  a  funaral  bell  pealing  through 
the  darkness.  He  knew  they  were  not  all 
there.  He,  with  his  keen  eyes,  rendered 
keener  by  opposition  and  enmity,  had  seen 
beyond  mistake  that  the  first  of  all  went  down 
and  had  not  risen  again.  '  The  consciousness 
made  his  voice  tragic  as  it  ran  through  the 
darkness.  Somebody  shouted,  "  Yes,  yes, 
thank  God  !  "  in  reply.  It  was  only  a  second, 
but  years  of  life  rolled  up  upon  Colin  in  that 
moment  of  time, — years  of  most  troublous 
existence  behind  ;  years  of  fair  life  before. 
Should  he  let  him  die?  It  was  not  his  fault 
nobody  could  blame  him.  And  what  rigl 
had  he  to  risk  his  life  a  second  time  fo 
Harry  Frankland?  All  that  a  murderer, 
that  a  martyr  could  feel  rushed  through 
lin's  mind  in  that  instant  of  horrible  indeci 
ion.  Then  somebody  said,  "  Franklanc 
Frankland!  where  is  Frankland?"  Thj 
voice  was  the  touch  of  fate.  With  a  stran* 
shout,  of  which  he  was  unconscious,   Colii 
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plunged  into  the  black  invisible  stream.     By 
this  time  the  others  of  the  party  saw  with 
unspeakable  relief  lights   approaching,    and 
heard  through  the   darkness  voices  of  men 
coming  to  their  assistance.     They  were  close 
by  one  of  the  locks  of  the  canal ;  and  it  was 
the  keeper  of  it,  not  unused  to  such  accidents, 
who  came  hurrying  to  give  what  help  was 
possible.     His  lantern  and  some  torches  which 
the  anxious  young  men   managed  to  light, 
threw  a  wild  illumination  over  the  muddy, 
motionless  stream ,  in  which  two  of  their  num- 
ber,  lately  as  gay  and  light-hearted  as  any,  , 
were  now   struggling   for   their   life.      The  ^ 
same  light  flared  horribly  over  the  two  mo-  \ 
tionless  iBgures,  which,  after  an  interval  which  ! 
seemed  like  years  to  the  bystanders,  were  at 
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length  brought  out  of  the  blackness  ;  one  of 
them  still  retaining  strength  and  conscious- 
ness to  drag  the  other  with  him  up  the  stony 
margin  before  his  senses  failed.  They  lay 
silent  both,  with  pallid  faces,  upon  the  hard 
path  ;  one  as  like  death  as  the  other,  with  a 
kind  of  stony,  ghostly  resemblance  in  their 
white  insensibility,  except  that  there  was 
blood  on  the  lips  of  one,  who  must  have 
struck,  the  lockman  said,  upon  some  part  of 
the  lock.  They  were  carried  into  the  cot- 
tage, and  Ifurried  messengers  sent  to  the 
nearest  doctor  and  to  Wodensbourne.  Mean- 
while the  two  lay  together,  pallid  and  mo- 
tionless, nobody  knowing  which  was  living 
and  which  dead. 


The  Egg  a  Miniature  Universe. — The  fol- 
lowing remarkable  passage  occurs  in  Prof.  Agas- 
siz's  "  Methods  of  Study  in  Natural  History  :  " 
"One  can  hardly  conceive  the  beauty  of  the  egg 
as  seen  through  the  microscope  at  this  period  of 
its  growth,  when  the  whole  yolk  is  divided,  with 
the  dark  granules  on  one  side  ;  while  the  other 
side,  where  the  transparent  halo  of  the  vesicle  is 
seen,  is  brilliant  with  light.  With  the  growth 
of  the  egg,  these  granules  enlarge,  become  more 
distinct,  and  under  the  microscope  some  of  them 
appear  to  be  hollow.  They  are  not  round  in 
form,  but  rather  irregular,  and  under  the  effect 
of  light,  they  are  exceedingly  brilliant.  Pres- 
ently, instead  of  being  scattered  equally  over  the 
space  they  occupy,  they  form  clusters, — constel- 
lations, as  it  were, — and  between  these  clusters 
are  clear  spaces,  produced  by  the  separation  of 
the  albumen  from  the  oil.  At  this  period  of 
its  growth  there  is  a  wonderful  resemblance 
between  the  appearance  of  the  e^g,  as  seen 
under  the  microscope,  and  the  firmament  with 
the  celestial  bodies.  The  little  clustei's  or  con- 
stellations are  equally  divided.  Here  and  there 
they  are  two  and  two  like  double  stars,  or  some- 
times in  threes,  or  fives,  or  in  sevens,  recalling 
the  Pleiades  ;  and  the  clear  albuminous  tracts 
between  are  like  the  empty  spaces  separating  the 
stars.  This  is  simply  true  that  such  is  the  ac- 
tual appearance  of  the  yolk  at  this  time  ;  and 
the  idea  cannot  but  suggest  itself  to  the  mind, 


that  the  thoughts  which  have  been  embodied  in 
the  universe  are  recalled  here  within  the  little 
egg,  presenting  a  miniature  diagram  of  the  fir- 
mament. This  is  one  of  the  first  changes  of  the 
yolk,  ending  by  forming  regular  clusters,  with  a 
sort  of  network  of  albumen  between,  and  then 
this  phase  of  the  growth  is  complete. 


Many  who  have  visited  Paris  will  remember 
to  have  seen  what  was  called  the  tomb  of  Vol- 
taire, in  the  crypts  of  the  Pantheon.  From  the 
JVotes  &  Queries  we  learn  that  a  discovery  has 
recently  been  made  that  the  remains  of  that  cele- 
brated man  are  not  there.  "  The  tomb  is  empty, 
and  nothing  is  known  as  to  what  has  become  of 
its  contents."  One  French  paper  publishes  a 
story  that  these  remains  were  secretly  conveyed 
away  one  night,  and  were  pitched  into  a  pit,  and 
ignominiously  trampled  upon  by  some  persons 
who  believed  they  fulfilled  a  sacred  duty  '*  as 
Royalists  and  Christians  ;  "  while  others,  quoting 
the  refusal  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  to  allow 
Voltaire  Christian  burial,  doubt  if  his  remains 
were  ever  deposited  in  the  Pantheon. 
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NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

BY  HENRY  T.   TUCKERMAN. 

{The  following  analysis  of  the  genius  of  our 
lamented  Hawthorne  is  taken  from  a  volume  en- 
titled "  Mental  Portraits,"  by  Henry  T.  Tucker- 
man,  published  in  London  by  Richard  Bentley  in 
1853.  It  originally  appeared  in  an  American 
periodical  ;  and  is  to  be  included,  in  an  enlarged 
form,  in  the  forthcoming  new  series  of  the  au- 
thor's ''Biographical  Essays."  What  renders 
this  tribute  of  special  interest  now,  when  the  re- 
cent death  of  Hawthorne  leads  so  many  to  pon- 
der his  genius  with  tender  .admiration,  is  that, 
•when  it  appeared,  the  "Scarlet  Letter"  and 
**  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  "  had  just  opened 
the  way  to  that  success  which  crowned  so  late  its 
author's  toil.  As  one  of  the  early  indications  of 
new  and  extended  sympathy,  Hawthorne  was  so 
gratified  by  it  as  to  thus  express  himself  in  a 
letter,  to  which  we  have  had  access,  dated  at 
Lenox,  Mass.,  June  20th,  1851 : — 

' '  I  have  received  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger, and  have  read  your  beautiful  article  on 
my,  I  fear,  unworthy  self.  It  gave  me,  I  must 
confess,  the  pleasantest  sensation  I  have  ever  ex- 
perienced, from  any  cause  connected  with  litera- 
ture ;  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  praise  as 
because  I  felt  that  you  saw  into  my  books  and 
understood  what  I  meant.  I  cannot  thank  you 
enough  for  it." — Ed.  Living  AgeJ\ 

,«• 

I  PASSED, an  hour  lately  in  examining  va- 
rious substances  through  a  povrerful  micro- 
scope, with  a  man  of  science  at  my  elbow, 
to  expound  their  use  and  relations.  It  was 
astonishing  what  revelations  of  wonder  and 
beauty  in  common  things  were  thus  attained 
in  a  brief  period.  The  eye  aptly  directed, 
the  attention  wisely  given,  and  the  minute 
in  nature  enlarged  and  uiJfolded  to  the  vision, 
a  new  sense  of  life  and  its  marvels  seemed 
created.  What  appeared  but  a  slightly  rough 
surface  proved  variegated  iris-hued  crystals  ; 
a  dot  on  a  leaf  became  a  moth's  nest  with 
its  symmetrical  eggs  and  their  hairy  pent- 
house :  the  cold  passive  oyster  displayed 
heart  and  lungs  in  vital  activity :  the  un- 
folding wings  grew  visible  upon  the  seed- 
vessels  of  the  ferns ;  beetles  looked  like  gor- 
geously emblazoned  shields ;  and  the  internal 
economy  of  the  nauseous  cockroach,  in  its 
high  and  delicate  organism,  showed  a  re- 
markable afiSnity  between  insect  and  animal 
life. 

What  the  scientific  use  of  lenses— the  tel- 
'escope  and  the  microscope — does  for  us  in 


relatioij  to  the  external  universe,  the  psycho- 
logical writer  achieves  in  regard  to  our  own 
nature.  He  reveals  its  wonder  and  beauty, 
unfolds  its  complex  laws,  and  makes  us  sud- 
denly aware  of  the  mysteries  within  and 
around  individual  life.  In  the  guise  of  at- 
tractive fiction  and  sometimes  of  the  most 
airy  sketches,  Hawthorne  thus  deals  with 
his  reader.  His  appeal  is  to  consciousness, 
and  he  must,  therefore,  be  met  in  a  sympa- 
thetic relation  ;  he  shadows  forth,  hints, 
makes  signs,  whispers,  muses  aloud,  gives 
the  key-note  of  a  melody,  puts  us  on  a  track ; 
in  a  word,  addresses  us  as  nature  does — that 
is,  unostentatiously,  and  with  a  significance 
not  to  be  realized  without  reverent  silence 
and  gentle  feeling  ;  a  sequestration  from  bus- 
tle and  material  care,  and  somewhat  of  the 
meditative  insight  and  latent  sensibility  in 
which  his  themes  are  conceived  and  wrought 
out. 

Sometimes  they  are  purely  descriptive  bits 
of  Flemish  painting,  so  exact  and  arrayed  in 
such  mellow  colors,  that  we  unconsciously 
take  them  in  as  objects  of  sensitive  rather 
than  imaginative  observation ;  the  "  Old 
Manse"  and  the  "Custom-house" — those 
quaint  portals  to  his  fairy-land,  as  peculiar 
and  rich  in  contrast  in  their  way  as  Boc- 
caccio's sombre  introduction  to  his  gay  sto- 
ries— are  memorable  instances  of  this  fidelity 
in  the  details  of  local  and  personal  portrai- 
ture ;  and  that  chaste  yet  deep  tone  of 
coloring  which  secures  an  harmonious 
whole. 

Even  in  allegory,  Hawthorne  imparts  this 
sympathetic  unity  to  his  conception;  "  Fire 
Worship,"  "The  Celestial  Railroad," 
"  Monsieur  du  Miroir,  "  "  Earth's  Holo- 
caust, "  and  others  in  the  same  vein,  while 
they  emphatically  indicate  great  moral  truth, 
have  none  of  the  al:>stract  and  cold  grace  of 
allegorical  writing  ;  besides  the  ingenuity 
they  exhibit,  and  the  charm  they  have  foi 
the  fancy,  a  human  interest  warms  and  give 
them  meaning  to  the  heart.  On  the  othei 
hand,  the  imaginative  grace  which  thej 
chiefly  display  lends  itself  quite  as  aptly  tc 
redeem  and  glorify  homely  fact  in  the  plastifl 
hands  of  the  author.  "  Drowne's  Woodei 
Image,"  "The  Intelligence  Office,"  anc 
other  tales  derived  from  commonplace  mat 
rial,  are  thus  moulded  into  artistic  beautj 
and  suggestiveness. 

Hawthorne  is  a  prose  poet.     He  brings  to-l 
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gether  scattered  beauties,  evokes  truth  from 
apparent  confusion,  and  embodies  the  tragic 
or  humorous  element  of  a  tradition  or  an 
event  in  lyric  music, — not,  indeed,  to  be  sung 
by  the  lips,  but  to  live,  like  melodious  echoes, 
in  the  memory.  We  are  constantly  struck 
with  the  felicity  of  his  invention.  What 
happy  ideas  are  embodied  in  "  A  Virtuoso's 
Collection,  "  and  "  The  Artist  of  the  Beau- 
tiful " — independent  of  the  grace  of  their 
execution  !  There  is  a  certain  uniformity  in 
Hawthorne's  style  and  manner,  but  a  re- 
markable versatility  in  his  subjects ;  and 
each  as  distinctly  carries  with  it  the  mono- 
tone of  a  special  feeling  or  fancy  as  one  of 
Miss  Baillie's  plays  : — and  this  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  psychologicat  art. 

There  are  tw«  distinct  kinds  of  fiction,  or 
narrative  literature,  which  for  want  of  more 
apt  terms,  we  may  call  the  melodramatic 
and  the  meditative  ;  the  former  is  in  a  great 
degree  mechanical,  and  deals  chiefly  with  in- 
cidents and  adventure  ;  a  few  types  of  char- 
acter, an  approved  scenic  material,  and  what 
are  called  effective  situations,  make  up  the 
story  ;  the  other  species,  or  the  contrary,  is 
modelled  upon  no  external  pattern,  but  seems 
evolved  from  the  author's  mind,  and  tinged 
with  his  idiosyncrasy  ;  the  circumstances  re- 
lated are  often  of  secondary  interest,  while 
the  sentiment  they  unfold,  the  picturesque  or 
poetic  light  in  which  they  are  placed,  throw 
an  enchantment  over  them.  We  feel  the 
glow  of  individual  consciousness  even  in  the 
most  technical  description  ;  we  recognize  a 
significance  beyond  the  apparent  in  each 
character  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  that 
of  life  rather  than  history  :  we  inhale  an  at- 
mosphere as  well  as  gaze  upon  a  landscape  ; 
the  picture  offered  to  the  mental  vision  has 
cot  outline  and  grouping,  but  color  and  ex- 
pression, evincing  an  intimate  and  sympa- 
thetic relation  between  the  moral  experience 
of  the  author  and  his  work,  so  that,  as  we 
read,  not  only  scenes  but  sensations,  not  only 
fancies  but  experience,  seem  borne  in  from 
the  entrancing  page. 

There  is  a  charm  also  essential  to  all  works 
of  genius  which  for  want  of  a  more  definite 
term  we  are  content  to  call  the  ineffable.  It 
is  a  quality  that  seems  to  be  infused  through 
the  desiffn  of  the  artist  after  its  mechanical 
finish, — as  life  entered  the  statue  at  the  prayer 
of  the  Grecian  sculptor.  It  is  a  secret,  inde- 
scribable grace,  a  vital  principle,  a  superhu- 1 


man  element  imparting  the  distinctive  and 
magnetic  character  to  literature,  art,  and  so- 
ciety, which  gives  them  individual  life  ;  it 
is  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body,  luminous  va- 
por to  the  landscape,  wind  to  sound,  and 
light  to  color. 

No  analysis  explains  the  phenomenon  ;  it 
is  recognized  by  consciousness  rather  than 
through  direct  intellectual  perception  ;  and 
seems  to  appeal  to  a  union  of  sensibility  and 
insight  which  belongs,  in  the  highest  degree, 
only  to  appreciative  minds.  Its  mysterious, 
endearing,  and  conservative  influence  hallows 
all  works  universally  acknowledged  as  those 
of  genius  in  the  absolute  significance  of  the 
word  ;.  and  it  gives  to  inanimate  forms,  the 
written  page,  the  composer's  harmony,  and 

the  lyric  or  dramatic  personation,  a  certain 
pervading  interest  which  we  instantly  feel 
disarming  criticism  and  attesting  the  pres- 
ence of  what  is  allied  to  our  deepest  instincts. 
It  touches  the  heart  with  tender  awe  before 
a  Madonna  of  Raphael  ;  it  thrilled  the  nerves 
and  evoked  the  passions  in  the  elocution  of 
Kean  ;  it  lives  in  the  expression  of  the  Apol- 
lo, in  the  characters  of  Shakspeare,  and 
the  atmospheres  of  Claude  ;  and  those  once 
initiated  by  experience  know  spontaneously 
the  invisible  line  of  demarcation  which  sepa- 
rates talent,  skill,  and  knowledge  from  genius 
by  the  afifinity  of  impression -invariably  pro- 
duced,— a  distinction  as  clearly  felt  and  as 
difficult  to  portray  as  that  between  the  emo- 
tions of  friendship  and  love.  It  would  ap- 
pear as  if  there  were  a  provision  in  the  minds 
of  the  highly-gifted  similar  to  that  of  Nature 
in  her  latent  resources,  whereby  they  keep 
in  reserve  a  world  of  passion,  sentiment,  and 
ideas,  unhackneyed  by  casual  use  and  un- 
profaned  by  reckless  display — which  is  se- 
cretly lavished  upon  their  mental  emana- 
tions : — hence  their  moral  life,  intense  per- 
sonality, and  sympathetic  charm. 

Such  a  process  and  result  is  obviously  in- 
dependent of  will  and  intelligence  ;  what 
they  achieve  is  thus  crowned  with  light  and 
endowed  with  vitality  by  a  grace  above  their 
sphere  ;  the  ineffable,  then,  is  a  primary  dis- 
tinction and  absolute  token  of  genius,  like 
the  halo  that  marks  a  saintly  head.  Results 
like  these  are  only  derived  from  the  union  of 
keen  observation  with  moral  sensibility ; 
they  blend  like  form  and  color,  perspective 
and  outline, '  tone  and  composition  in  art. 
They  differ  from  merely  clever  stories  in  what 
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may  be  called  flavor.  There  is  a  peculiar 
zest  about  them  which  proves  a  vital  origin  ; 
and  this  is  the  distinction  of  Hawthorne's 
tales.  They  almost  invariably  possess  the 
reality  of  tone  which  perpetuates  imagina- 
tive literature, — the  same  that  endears  to  all 
time  De  Foe,  Bunyan,  Goldsmith,  and  the 
old  dramatists.  We  find  in  pictorial  art  that 
the  conservative  principle  is  cither  absolute 
fidelity  to  detail  as  in  the  Flemish,  or  earnest 
moral  beauty  as  in  the  Italian,  school  ;  the 
painters  who  yet  live  in  human  estimation 
were  thoroughly  loyal  either  to  the  real  or 
the  ideal,  to  perception  or  to  feeling,  to  the 
eye  or  the  heart.  And,  in  literature,  the 
same  thing  is  evident.  "  Robinson  Crusoe  " 
is  objectively,  and  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
spiritually,  true  to  nature;  the  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield  "  emanated  from  a  mind  overflow- 
ing with  humanity  ;  and  it  is  the  genuine 
reproduction  of  passion  in  the  old  English 
plays  that  makes  them  still  awaken  echoes  in 
the  soul. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  absolute 
genius  to  create  a  mood  ;  to  inform,  amuse, 
or  even  interest  is  only  the  test  of  superficial 
powers  sagaciously  directed  ;  but  to  infuse  a 
new  state  of  feeling,  to  change  the  frame  of 
mind,  and,  as  it  were,  alter  the  consciousness, 
— this  is  the  triumph  of  all  art.  It  is  that 
mysterious  influence  which  beauty,  wit,  char- 
acter, nature,  and  peculiar  scenes  and  objects 
exert,  which  we  call  fascination,  a  charm,  an 
inspiration,  or  a  glamour,  according  as  it  is 
good  or  evil.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
by  virtue  of  his  individuality  every  author 
and  artist  of  genius  creates  a  peculiar  mood, 
difiering  somewhat  according  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  recipient,  yet  essentially  the  same. 
If  we  were  obliged  to  designate  that  of  Haw- 
thorne in  a  single  word,  we  should  call  it 
metaphysical,  or  perhaps  soulful.  He  always 
takes  us  below  the  surface  and  beyond  the 
material ;  his  most  inartificial  stories  are  em- 
inently suggestive  ;  he  makes  us  breathe  the 
air  of  contemplation  and  turns  our  eyes  in- 
ward. It  is  as  if  we  went  forth,  in  a  dream, 
into  the  stillness  of  an  autumnal  wood,  or 
stood  alone  in  a  vast  gallery  of  old  pictures, 
or  moved  slowly,  with  mufilcd  tread,  over  a 
wide  plain,  amid  a  gentle  fall  of  snow,  or 
mused  on  a  ship's  deck,  at* sea,  by  moonlight ; 
the  appeal  is  to  the  retrospective,  the  intro- 
spective to  what  is  tlioughtful  and  profound- 
ly conscious  in  our  nature,  and  whereby  it 


communes  with  the  mysteries  of  life  and  oc- 
cult intimations  of  nature. 

And  yet  there  is  no  painful  extravagance, 
no  transcendental  vagaries  in  Hawthorne  ; 
his  imagination  is  as  human  as  his  heart ;  if 
he  touches  the  horizon  of  the  infinite,  it  is 
with  reverence  :  if  he  deals  with  the  anoma- 
lies of  sentiment,  it  is  with  intelligence  and 
tenderness.  His  utterance,  too,  is  singularly 
clear  and  simple  ;  his  style  only  rises  above 
the  colloquial  in  the  sustained  order  of  its 
flow  ;  the  terms  are  natural,  and  fitly  cho- 
sen. Indeed,  a  careless  reader  is  liable  con- 
tinually to  lose  sight  of  his  meaning  and 
beauty,  from  the  entire  absence  of  pretension 
in  his  style.  It  is  requisite  to  feear  in  mind 
the  universal  truth, — that  all  great  and  true 
things  are  remarkable  for  simplicity  ;  the  di- 
rect method  is  the  pledge  of  sincerity,  avoid- 
ance of  the  conventional,  an  instinct  of  rich- 
ly-endowed minds  ;  and  the  perfection  of  art 
never  dazzles  or  overpowers,  but  gradually 
wins  and  warms  us  to  an  enduring  and  noble 
love.  The  style  of  Hawthorne  is  wholly  un- 
evasive  ;  he  resorts  to  no  tricks  of  rhetoric  or 
verbal  ingenuity  ;  language  is  to  him  a  crys- 
tal medium  through  which  to  let  us  see  the 
play  of  bis  humor,  the  glow  of  his  sympa- 
thy, and  the  truth  of  his  observation. 

Although  he  seldoni  transcends  the  limited 
sphere  in  which  he  so  efficiently  concentrates 
his  genius,  the  variety  of  tone,  like  difierent 
airs  on  the  same  instrument,  gives  him  an 
imaginative   scope  rarely  obtained  in  elab- 
orate narrative.      Thus   he   deals  with  the 
tragic  element,  wisely  and  with  vivid  origi- 
nality, in  such  pieces  as  "  Roger  Malvern's 
Burial  "and  "Young  Goodman  Browne;" 
with   the  comic   in   "Mr.   Higginbotham'e 
Catastrophe,"  "A  Select  Party,"  and  Dr. 
Heidegger's    Experiment,"    and    with    the 
purely  fanciful  in  "  David  Swan,"   "  The 
Vision  of   the    Fountain,"    and    "  Fancy's 
Show  Box."      Nor  is  he  less  remarkable  for 
sympathetic  observation  of  nature  than  for  ' 
profound  interest  in  humanity ;  witness  such 
limning  as  the  sketches  entitled  "  Buds  and 
Bird  Voices,"  and  "Snow-Flakes." — genu- 
ine descriptive  poems ;    though  not  cast  in 
the   mould  of  verse,  as  graphic,  true,  and 
feeling  as  the  happiest  scenes  of  Bryant  or 
Crabbe.     With  equal  tact  and  tenderness  he 
approaches  the  dry  record  of  the  past,  im- 
parting life  to  its  cold  details,  and  reality  to 
its  abstract  forme. 
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The  early  history  of  New  England  has 
found  no  such  genial  and  vivid  illustrations 
as  his  pages  afford.  Thus,  at  all  points,  his 
genius  touches  the  interests  of  human  life, 
now  overflowing  with  a  love  of  external  na- 
ture, as  gentle  as  that  of  Thomson,  now  in- 
tent upon  the  quaint  or  characteristic  in  life 
with  a  humor  as  zestful  as  that  of  Lamb, 
now  developing  the  horrible  or  pathetic  with 
something  of  Webster's  dramatic  terror,  and 
again  buoyant  with  a  fantasy  as  aerial  as 
Shelley's  conceptions.  And,  in  each  instance, 
the  staple  of  charming  invention  is  adorned 
with  the  purest  graces  of  style.  This  is 
Hawthorne's  distinction.  We  have  writers 
who  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  each  of 
these  two  great  requisites  of  literary  success, 
but  no  one  who  more  impressively  unites 
them  ;  cheerfulness,  as  if  caught  from  the 
sea-breeze  or  the  green  fields,  solemnity,  as 
if  imbibed  from  the  twilight,  like  colors  on 
a  palette,  seem  transferable  at  his  will,  to 
any  legend  or  locality  he  chooses  for  a 
framework  whereon  to  rear  his  artistic  crea- 
tion ;  and  this  he  does  with  so  dainty  a 
touch  and  so  fine  a  disposition  of  light  and 
shade,  that  the  result  is  like  an  immortal 
cabinet  picture, — the  epitome  of  a  phase  of 
art,  and  the  miniature  reflection  of  a  glori- 
ous mind. 

Boccaccio  in  Italy,  Marmontel  in  France, 
Hoffman  and  others  in  Germany,  and  Ander- 
sen in  Denmark,  have  made  the  tale  or  brief 
story  classical  in  their  several  countries  ;  and 
Hawthorne  has  achieved  the  same  triumph  in 
America.  He  has  performed  for  New  Eng- 
land life  and  manners  the  same  high  and 
sweet  service  which  Wilson  has  for  Scotland, 
— caught  and  permanently  embodied  their 
"  lights  and  shadows." 

Brevity  is  as  truly  the  soul  of  romance  as 
of  wit ;  the  light  that  warms  is  always  con- 
centrated ;  and  expression  and  finish,  in  lit- 
erature as  in  painting,  are  not  dependent 
upon  space.  Accordingly,  the  choicest  gems 
of  writing  are  often  the  most  terse  ;  and  as  a 
perfect  lyric  or  sonnet  outweighs  in  value  a 
mediocre  epic  or  tragedy,  so  a  carefully 
worked  and  a  richly  conceived  sketch,  tale,  or 
essay  is  worth  scores  of  diffuse  novels  and 
ponderous  treatises.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
standard  literature,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
thus  to  condense  the  elements  of  thought  and 
style.  Like  the  compact  and  well-knit  frame, 
vivacity,  efficiency,  and  grace   result    from 


thus  bringing  the  rays  of  fancy  and  reflection 
to  a  focus.  It  gives  us  the  essence,  the  flow- 
er, the  vital  spirit  of  mental  enterprise  ;  it  is 
a  wise  economy  of  resources,  and  often  se- 
cures permanent  renown  by  distinctness  of 
impression  unattained  in  efforts  of  great 
range.  We,  therefore,  deem  one  of  Haw- 
thorne's great  merits  a  sententious  habit,  a 
concentrated  style.  He  makes  each  picture 
complete  and  does  not  waste  an  inch  of  can- 
vas. Indeed,  the  unambitious  length  of  his 
tales  is  apt  to  blind  careless  readers  to  their 
artistic  unity  and  suggestiveness  ;  he  abjures 
quantity,  while  he  refines  upon  quality. 

A  rare  and  most  attractive  quality  of  Haw- 
thorne, as  we  have  already  suggested,  is  the 
artistic  use  of  familiar  materials.  The  im- 
agination is  a  wayward  faculty,  and  writers 
largely  endowed  with  it,  have  acknowledged 
that  they  could  expatiate  with  confidence 
only  upon  themes  hallowed  by  distance.  It 
seems  to  us  less  marvellous  that  Shakspeare 
peopled  a  newly-discovered  and  half-tradi- 
tional island  with  such  new  types  of  charac- 
ter as  Ariel  and  Caliban ;  we  can  easily 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  enchanting  impossi- 
bilities of  Arabian  fiction  ;  and  the  supersti- 
tious fantasies  of  northern  romance  have  a 
dreamlike  reality  to  the  natives  of  the  tem- 
perate zone.  To  clothe  a  familiar  scene  with 
ideal  interest,  and  exalt  things  to  which  our 
senses  are  daily  accustomed  into  the  region 
of  imaginative  beauty  and  genuine  sentiment, 
requires  an  extraordinary  power  of  abstrac- 
tion and  concentrative  thought. 

Authors  in  the  Old  World  have  the  benefit 
of  antiquated  memorials  which  give  to  the 
modern  cities  a  mysterious  though  often  dis- 
regarded charm ;  and  the  very  names  of 
Notre  Dame,  the  Rialto,  Ijondon  Bridge,  and 
other  time-hallowed  localities,  take  the  read- 
er's fancy  captive,  and  prepare  him  to  accede 
to  any  grotesque  or  thrilling  narrative  that 
may  be  associated  with  them.  It  is  other- 
wise in  a  new  and  entirely  practical  country  ; 
the  immediate  encroaches  too  steadily  on  our 
attention  ;  we  can  scarcely  obtain  a  perspec- 
tive : — 

"  Life  treads  on  life  and  heart  on  heart — 
We  press  too  close  in  church  and  mart. 
To  keep  a  dream  or  grave  apart." 

Yet  with  a  calm  gaze,  a  serenity  and  fixed- 
ness of  musing  that  no  outward  bustle  can 
disturb  and  no  power  of  custom  render  hack- 
neyed, Hawthorne  takes  his  stand, — like  a 
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foreign  artist  in  one  of  the  old  Italian  cities, 
before  a  relic  of  the  past  or  a  picturesque 
glimpse  of  nature,  and  loses  all  consciousness 
of  himself  and  the  present,  in  transferring 
its  features  and  atmosphere  to  canvas.  In 
our  view,  the  most  remarkable  trait  in  his 
writings  is  this  harmonious  blending  of  the 
common  and  familiar  in  the  outward  world 
with  the  mellow  and  vivid  tints  of  his  own 
imagination.  It  is  with  diflficulty  that  his 
maturity  of  conception  and  his  finish  and 
geniality  of  style  link  themselves  in  our 
minds,  with  the  streets  of  Boston  and  Salem, 
the  Province  House,  and  even  the  White 
Mountains  ;  and  we  congratulate  every  New 
Englander  with  a  particle  of  romance,  that, 
in  his  native  literature, ' '  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name  "  has  thus  been  given  to  histor- 
ical incidents  and  localities  ;  that  art  has  en- 
shrined what  of  tradition  hangs  over  her 
brief  career  ;  as  characteristic  and  as  desira- 
ble thus  to  consecrate,  as  any  legend  or  spot, 
German  or  Scottish  genius  has  redeemed  from 
oblivion. 

The  "  Wedding  Knell,  "  the  '*  Gentle 
Boy,  "  the  "  AYhite  Old  Maid,  "  the  "  Am- 
bitious Guest,  "  the  "  Shaker  Bridal,  "  and 
other  New  England  subjects,  as  embodied  and 
glorified  by  the  truthful,  yet  imaginative  and 
graceful,  pen  of  Hawthorne,  adequately  rep- 
resent in  literature  native  traits ;  and  this 
will  insure  their  ultimate  appreciation.  But 
the  most  elaborate  efibrt  of  this  kind,  and  the 
only  one,  in  fact,  which  seems  to  have  intro- 
duced Hawthorne  to  the  whole  rano^e  of 
American  readers,  is  "The  Scarlet  Letter." 
With  all  the  care  in  point  of  style  and  au- 
thenticity which  marks  his  lighter  sketches, 
this  genuine  and  unique  romance  may  be 
considered  as  an  artistic  exposition  of  Puri- 
tanism as  modified  by  New  England  colonial 
life.  In  truth  to^  costume,  local  manners, 
and  scenic  features,  the  "•  Scarlet  Letter  "  is  as 
reliable  as  the  best  of  Scott's  novels  ;  in  the 
anatomy  of  human  passion  and  consciousness 
it  resembles  the  most  effective  of  Balzac's 
illustrations  of  Parisian  or  provincial  life, 
while  in  developing  bravely  and  justly  the 
sentiment  of  the  life  it  depicts,  it  is  as  true 
to  humanity  as  Dickens. 

Beneath  its  picturesque  details  and  intense 
characterization,  there  lurks  a  profound  sat- 
ire. The  want  of  soul,  the  absence  of  sweet 
humanity,  the  predominance  of  judgment 
over  mercy,  the  tyranny  of  public  opinion. 


the  look  of  genuine  charity,  the  asceticism  of 
the  Puritan  theology,  the  absence  of  all  rec- 
ognition of  natural  laws,  and  the  fanatic  sub- 
stitution of  the  letter  for  the  spirit,  which 
darken  and  harden  the  spirit  of  the  pilgrime 
to  the  soul  of  a  poet  are  shadowed  forth  with 
a  keen,  stern,  and  eloquent,  yet  indirect,  em- 
phasis that  haunts  us  like  "  the  cry  of  the 
human.  "      Herein  is  evident  and  palpable 
the  latent  power  which  we  have  described  as 
the   most  remarkable  trait  of  Hawthorne's 
genius  ;  the  impression  grows  more  signifi- 
cant as  we  dwell  upon  the  story  ;  the  states 
of  mind  of  the  poor  clergymen,  Hester  Chil- 
lingworth,  and  Pearl,  being,  as  it  were,  trans- 
ferred to  our  bosoms  through  the  sympathies 
their  vivid  delineation  excites  ;  they  seem  to 
conflict  and  glow  and   deepen  and  blend  in 
our  hearts,  and  finally  work  out  a  great  moral 
problem.     It  is  as  if  we  were  baptized  into 
the   consciousness   of  Puritan   life,  of  New 
England   character  in   its  elemental  state ; 
and  knew,  by  experience,  all  its  frigidity,  its 
gloom,  its  intellectual  enthusiasm,  and  its  re- 
ligious aspiration. 

"The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables"  is  a 
more  elaborate  and  harmonious  realization  of 
these  characteristics.  The  scenery,  tone,  and 
personages  of  the  story  are  imbued  with  a 
local  authenticity  which  is  not,  for  an  instant, 
impaired  by  the  imaginative  charm  of  ro- 
mande.  We  seem  to  breathe,  as  we  read,  the 
air,  and  be  surrounded  by  the  familiar  objects, 
of  a  New  England  town.  The  interior  of 
the  House,  each  article  described  within  it, — 
from  the  quaint  table  to  the  miniature  by 
Malbone, — every  product  of  the  old  garden, 
the  street-scenes  that  beguile  the  eyes  of 
poor  Clifford,  as  he  looks  out  of  the  arched 
window,  the  noble  elra  and  the  gingerbread 
figures  at  the  little  shop-window, — all  have 
the  significance  that  belong  to  reality  when 
seized  upon  by  art.  In  these  details  we  have 
the  truth,  simplicity,  and  exact  imitation  of 
the  Flemish  painters.  So  life-like  in  the  mi- 
nutiije  and  so  picturesque  in  general  effect  are 
these  sketches  of  still-life,  that  they  arc  da- 
guerreotyped  in  the  reader's  mind,  and  form 
a  distinct  and  changeless  background,  thi 
light  and  shade  of  which  give  admirable  cf 
feet  to  the  action  of  the  story  ;  occasions 
touches  of  humor,  introduced  with  exqui^ 
site  tact,  relieve  the  grave  undertone  of  tin 
narrative,  and  form  vivacious  and  quaint  im^ 
ages  which  might  fcadily  be  transferred  tti 
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canvas — so  effectively  are  they  drawn  in 
■words ;  take,  for  instance,  the  street-musi- 
cian and  the  Pyncheon  fowls,  the  Judge 
balked  of  his  kiss  over  the  counter,  Phoebe 
reading  to  Clifford  in  the  garden,  or  the  old 
maid  ih  her  lonely  chamber,  gazing  on  the 
sweet  lineaments  of  her  unfortunate  brother. 
Nor  is  Hawthorne  less  successful  in  those 
pictures  that  are  drawn  exclusively  for  the 
mind's  eye,  and' are  obvious  to  sensation  rath- 
er than  the  actual  vision.  Were  a  New 
England  Sunday,  breakfast,  old  mansion, 
easterly  storm,  or  the  morning  after  it  clears, 
ever  so  well  described  ?  The  skill  in  atmos- 
phere we  have  noted  in  his  lighter  sketches 
is  also  as  apparent :  around  and  within  the 
principal  scene  of  this  romance,  there  hovers 
an  alternating  melancholy  and  brightness 
which, is  born  of  genuine  moral  life;  no 
contrasts  can  be  imagined  of  this  kind,  more 
eloquent  to  a  sympathetic  mind  than  that  be- 
tween the  inward  consciousness  and  external 
appearance  of  Hepzibah,  or  Phoebe  and  Clif- 
ford, or  the  Judge.  They  respectively  sym- 
bolize the  poles  of  human  existence,  and  are 
fine  studies  for  the  psychologist.  Yet  this 
attraction  is  subservient  to  fidelity  to  local 
characteristics.  Clifford  represents,  though 
in  its  most  tragic  imaginable  phase,  the  man 
of  fine  organization  and  true  sentiment  envi- 
roned by  the  material  realities  of  New  Eng- 
land life  ;  his  plausible  uncle  is  the  type  of 
New  England  selfishness,  glorified  by  respec- 
table conformity  and  wealth  ;  Phoebe  is  the 
ideal  of  genuine,  efficient,  yet  loving  female 
character  in  the  same  latitude  ;  Uncle  Ven- 
ner  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  fresh  yet 
familiar  portraits  in  the  book  ;  all  denizens 
of  our  eastern  provincial  towns  must  have 
known  such  a  philosopher  ;  and  Holdgrave 
embodies  Yankee  acuteness  and  hardihood 
redeemed  by  integrity  and  enthusiasm.  The 
contact  of  these  most  judiciously  selected 
and  highly  characteristic  elements  brings  out, 
not  only  many  beautiful  revelations  of  na- 
ture, but  elucidates  interesting  truth  ;  mag- 
netism and  socialism  are  admirably  intro- 
duced ;  family  tyranny  in  its  most  revolting 
form  is  powerfully  exemplified  ;  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  mental  and  a  heartfelt  interest 
in  another,  clearly  unfolded  ;  and  the  tena- 
cious and  hereditary  nature  of  moral  evil,  im- 
pressively shadowed  forth.  The  natural  re- 
finements of  the  human  heart,  the  holiness  of 
a  ministry  of   disinterested    affection,    the 


gracefulness  of  the  homeliest  services  when 
irradiated  by  cheerfulness  and  benevolence, 
are  illustrated  with  singular  beauty.  "  He," 
says  our  author,  speaking  of  Clifford,  *'  had 
no  right  to  be  a  martyr  ;  and,  beholding  him 
so  fit  to  be  happy,  and  so  feeble  for  all  other 
purposes,  a  generous,  strong,  and  noble  spirit 
would,  methinks,  have  been  ready  to  sacrifice 
what  little  enjoyment  it  might  have  planned 
for  itself, — it  would  have  flung  down  the  hopes 
so  paltry  in  its  regard — if  thereby  the  wintry 
blasts  of  our  rude  sphere  might  come  tempered 
to  such  a  man  :  "  and  elsewhere  :  "  Phoebe's 
presence  made  a  home  about  her, — that  very 
sphere  which  the  outcast,  the  prisoner,  the 
potentate,  the  wretch  beneath  mankind,  the 
wretch  aside  from  it,  or  the  wretch  above  it, 
instinctively  pines  after, — a  home.  She  was 
real !  Holding  her  hand,  you  felt  some- 
thing ;  a  tender  something  ;  a  substance  and 
a  warm  one  ;  and  so  long  as  you  could  feel  its 
grasp ^  soft  as  it  was,  you  might  be  certain  that 
your  place  was  good  in  the  whole  sympathetic 
chain  of  human  nature.  The  world  was  no 
longer  a  delusion." 

Thus  narrowly,  yet  with  reverence,  does 
Hawthorne  analyze  the  delicate  traits  of  hu- 
man sentiment  and  character ;  and  op9n8  vis- 
tas into  that  beautiful  and  unexplored  world 
of  love  and  thought  that  exists  in  every  hu- 
man being,  though  overshadowed  by  material 
circumstance  and  technical  duty.  This,  as 
we  have  before  said,  is  his  great  service  ;  di- 
gressing every  now  and  then,  from  the  main 
drift  of  his  story,  he  takes  evident  delight  in 
expatiating  on  phases  of  character  and  gen- 
eral traits  of  life,  or  in  bringing  into  strong 
relief  the  more  latent  facts  of  consciousness. 
Perhaps  the  union  of  the  philosophic  ten- 
dency with  the  poetic  instinct  is  the  great 
charm  of  his  genius.  It  is  common  for 
American  critics  to  estimate  the  interest  of 
^all  writings  by  their  comparative  glow,  vi- 
vacity, and  rapidity  of  action  :  somewhat  of 
the  restless  temperament  and  enterprising 
life  of  the  nation  infects  its  taste  :  such 
terms  as"  quiet,"  "  gentle,"  and"  tasteful," 
are  equivocal,  when  applied  in  this  country 
to  a  book ;  and  yet  they  may  envelop  the 
rarest  energy  of  thought  and  depth  of  insight 
as  well  as  earnestness  of  feeling :  these  qual- 
ities, in  reflective  minds,  are  too  real  to  find 
melodramatic  development ;  they  move  as 
calmly  as  summer  waves,  or  glow  as  noise- 
lessly as  the  firmament ;  but   not   the  less 
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grand  and  mighty  is  their  essence  ;  to  realize 
it,  the  spirit  of  contemplation,  and  the  recip- 
ient mood  of  sympathy  must  be  evoked;  for 
it  is  not  external  but  moral  excitement  that 
is  proposed ;  and  we  deem  one  of  Haw- 
thorne's most  felicitous  merits,  that  of  so  pa- 
tiently educing  artistic  beauty  and  moral 
interest  from  life  and  nature,  without  the 
least  sacrifice  of  intellectual  dignity. 

The  healthy  spring  of  life  is  typified  in 
Phoebe  so  freshly  as  to  magnetize  the  feelings 
as  well  as  engage  the  perceptions  of  the 
reader  ;  its  intellectual  phase  finds  expression 
in  Holgrave,  while  the  state  of  Clifibrd,  when 
relieved  of  the  nightmare  that  oppressed  his 
sensitive  temperament,  the  author  justly  com- 
pares to  an  Indian  summer  of  the  soul. 
Across  the  path  of  these  beings  of  genuine 
flesh  and  blood,  who  constantly  appeal  to 
our  most  humane  sympathies,  or  rather 
around  their  consciousness  and  history,  flits 
the  pale,  mystic  figure  of  Alice,  whose  invis- 
ible music  and  legendary  fate  overflow  with 
a  graceful  and  attractive  superstition,  yield- 
ing an  Ariel-like  melody  to  the  more  solemn 
and  cheery  strains  of  the  whole  composition. 
Among  the  apt  though  incidental  touches  of 
the  picture,  the  idea  of  making  the  music- 
grinder's  monkey  an  epitome  of  avarice,  the 
daguerreotype  a  test  of  latent  character,  and 
the  love  of  the  reformer  Holgrave  for  the 
genially  practical  Phoebe  win  him  to  conser- 
vatism, strike  us  as  remarkably  natural,  yet 


quite  as  ingenious  and  charming  as  philo- 
sophical. We  may  add  that  the  same  pure, 
even,  unexaggerated  and  perspicuous  style  of 
diction  that  we  have  recognized  in  his  previ- 
ous writing  is  maintained  in  this. 

As  earth  and  sky  appear  to  blend  at  the 
horizon,  though  we  cannot  define  the  point  ot 
contact,  things  seen  and  unseen,  the  actual 
and  the  spiritual,  mind  and  matter,  what  is 
within  and  what  is  without  our  consciousness, 
have  a  line  of  union,  and,  like  the  color  of 
the  iris,  are  lost  in  each  other.  About  this 
equator  of  life  the  genius  of  Hawthorne  de- 
lights to  hover  as  its  appropriate  sphere  ; 
whether  indulging  a  vein  of  Spenserian  alle- 
gory, Hogarth  sketching,  Goldsmith  domes- 
ticity, or  Godwin  metaphysics,  it  is  around 
the  boundary  of  the  possible  that  he  most 
freely  expatiates  ;  the  realities  and  the  mys- 
teries of  life  to  his  vision  are  scarcely  ever 
apart ;  they  act  and  react  so  as  to  yield 
dmmatic  hints  or  vistas  of  lentiment.  Time 
broods  with  touching  solemnity  over  his  im- 
agination ;  the  function  of  conscience  awes 
while  it  occupies  his  mind  ;  the  delicate  and 
the  profound  in  love,  and  the  awful  beauty  of 
death  transfuse  his  meditation  ;  and  these 
supernal  he  loves  to  link  with  terrestrial  in- 
fluences, to  hallow  a  graphic  description  by 
a  sacred  association,  or  to  brighten  a  com- 
monplace occasion  with  the  scintillations  of 
humor — thus  vivifying  or  chastening  the 
"  light  of  common  day  " 


As  the  season  for  out-of-door  exercise  ap- 
proached, a  sprightly  writer  in  the  London  So- 
ciety describes  the  freedom  of  Parisian  prome- 
nades as  contrasted  with  those  of  England,  and 
refers  particularly  to  one  "radical  difference  be- 
tween the  rides,  drives,  and  promenades  of  Lon- 
don and  of  Pa*HS.  Here,  true  British  Brahmiens 
that  we  are,  we  preserve  our  caste  even  out  of 
doors  ;  there,  both  the  world  and  the  people 
choose  the  same  spots  for  air  and  recreation. 
Here,  the  upper  classes  keep  aloof  irom  the  mid- 
dle classes,  and  the  middle  classes  from  the  hum- 
ble ;  there,  marquis,  millionnaire,  merchant, 
shopkeeper,  and  currier  mingle  as  naturally, 
and  sometimes  as  agreeably,  as  the  iogredients 
of  a  salad.  Socially  and  personally,  every  Eng- 
lishman is  a  human  island  ;  every  Frenchman  is 


only  a  portion  of  continent."  The  writer,  refer- 
ring to  scenes  often  witnessed  in  French  public 
squares  and  gardens,  says,  "  Nowhere  can  be 
found  a  pleasanter  picture  than  a  family  group 
of  that  lively  people  so  erroneously  suffered  to 
hold  domestic  ties  in  disreorard." 


The  Gentleman^ s  Magazine  gives  an  account 
of  a  lecture  recently  delivered  in  England,  to  a 
numerous  and  attentive  audience,  composed  of 
clergy  and  gentry,  on  Campanology,  or  the  sci- 
ence of  bell-ringing,  deploring  the  utter  wai*t  of 
knowledge  and  skill  with  which  church  bells  are 
rung,  and  demonstrating  that  "a  great  field  of 
science  and  amusement  has  here  been  unex- 
plored." 
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From  Macmillian's  Magazine. 
THE  STATE  VAULT  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH. 

BY  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 

The  cathedral  of  Christ  Church  in  Dublin 
is  probably  nearly  the  ugliest  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  existence.  The  im- 
pressions, gorgeous  or  sublime,  which  I  have 
enjoyed  under  the  arches  of  Cologne  or  Win- 
chester, 

"  Of  loveliest  Milan,  or  the  Sepulchre, 
So  dark  and  solemn,  where  the  Christ  was  laid," 

were  utterly  wanting  in  this  mouldering  old 
pile, — huge,  shapeless,  and  desolate.  Part  of 
the  building  claims  to  be  coeval  with  the 
Danish  sea-kings  of  Dublin,  but  of  architec- 
tural beauty  or  merit  of  any  kind  there  is 
entire  dearth.  Sordid  whitewash,  damp- 
stained  and  dust-begrimed,  covers  the  walls  ; 
and  blank,  dank,  dark,  and  cold  spreads  the 
forlorn  and  useless  nave,  where  the  shattered 
statue  of  Strongbow  lies  on  his  altar-tomb, — 
a  desolate  conqueror,  forgotten  and  alone. 

Into  this  disheartening  place  some  researches 
of  a  genealogical  kind  guided  my  steps  a  few 
years  ago.  It  was  my  desire  to  discover 
whether  a  certain  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
dead  a  century  since,  had  been  buried  in  the 
cathedral,  and,  in  such  case,  what  record  of 
the  event  could  be  discovered. 

The  well-disposed  sacristan  aided  me  to 
the  best  of  his  abilities  to  examine  all  the 
monuments  through  the  building, — monu- 
ments whose  paucity  made  the  task  a  tiring 
one, — and  then  announced  to  me  he  could 
help  me  no  more.  There  was  but  one  chance 
remaining.-  The  prelate  might  have  been 
deposited  in  the  state  vault  under  the  chancel, 
without  any  tomb  or  tablet  having  been 
erected  to  his  memory  above-ground.  His 
coflSn  might,  possibly,  be  discovered  ;  but 
then,  of  course,  I  could  not  (so  thought  the 
sacristan)  undertake  the  disagreeable  task  of 
descending  into  this  vault  and  examining  the 
various  coffin-plates  to  find  the  one  I  desired. 
It  did  not  seem  so  clear  to  me  that  this  was 
impossible.  The  search  was  one  I  was  anx- 
ious to  accomplish  satisfactorily ;  and  it 
needed,  apparently,  only  a  little  strain  upon 
the  nerves  ^lO  do  so.  I  asked  the  man  whether 
he  would  accompany  me  to  the  vault ;  and, 
as  he  consented,  after  a  little  hesitation,  we 
were  soon  in  the  crypts  of  the  cathedral, 
prepared  with  candles  for  our  gloomy  task. 

If  the  upper  part  of  the  building  was  des- 
olate, these  crypts  beneath  it  were  a  thou- 
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sand  times  more  so.  The  low  arches  risino- 
out  of  the  earthen  floor  extended  in  all  direc- 
tions in  long  dark  vaults,  down  which  our 
lights,  of  course,  penetrated  but  a  little  way, 
leaving  the  gloom  beyond  unexplored .  Above 
there  had  been  the  roar  of  the  streets  and  the 
glare  of  the  summer  sun.  Here  the  darkness 
and  stillness  were  so  absolute  that  the  sacris- 
tan's little  son,  who  had  followed  us  thus  far, 
exclaimed,  in  a  suppressed  voice  of  awe, — 
"  How  silent  it  is  here !  " 
"Ay,  my  boy,''  said  his  father,  "  this  is 
the  place  of  silence.  Those  we  are  going  to 
visit  are  the  silent  indeed." 

The  child  looked  wistfully  at  the  man,  and 
stole  back  to  the  sunshine,  and  we  passed  on 
without  him  to  a  low  door  in  an  archway, 
which  the  sacristan  opened  with  ponderous 
keys, — a  mockery,  it  seemed  to  me,  of  the 
peaceful  prisoners  within. 

Of  the  size  of  that  chamber  of  death  I  can- 
not speak.  It  did  not  seem  very  large,  and 
the  stone  roof  bent  down  low  overhead  ;  but 
it  was  full,  quite  full.  All  around  the  walls 
double  and  treble  tiers  of  coffins  were  piled 
up  to  the  height  of  several  feet, — lengthways, 
crossways,  upright ;  and  in  the  centre  space 
stood  several  large  coffins,  on  tressels,  evi- 
dently of  more  recent  date  than  the  rest. 
One  of  those  nearest  the  outer  door  was  of 
handsome  crimson  velvet,  and  in  the  dark- 
ness I  had  rested  against  it  to  regain  a  little 
of  the  composure  which  the  first  sight  of  the 
vault  had  disturbed. 

"  That  is  the   coffin   of  poor  Archbishop 

L ,"  said  the  sacristan. 

I  started  ;  for  the  good  old  man  had  once 
been  near  me  in  life,  when,  as  a  child,  I  had 
been  at  sea  on  a  stormy  night,  and  had  stolen 
up  on  deck  above.  He  had  made  me  sit  be- 
fiide  him  and  share  his  warm  cloak,  and  I  had 
afterwards  learned  to  connect  his  name  with 
that  kindly  shelter  given  to  an  unknown 
child.  Now  he  was  beside  me  again — poor 
old  man  ! — but  had  no  warmth  to  offer  more. 
The  single  candle  borne  by  my  guide  glim- 
mered feebly  in  the  thick  air  of  the  vault, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  we  could  estimate 
where  there  was  any  probability  of  finding 
a  coffin  of  the  age  of  the  one  we  sought. 
There  were  some,  as  I  have  said,  quite  recent, 
and  others  evidently  of  great  age.  The  oak- 
en lids  had  been  broken  or  were  removed,  and 
within  lay  something,  vaguely  defined,  one 
did  not  dare  to  look  at  too  closely.     Others, 
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again,  might  have  belonged  to  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  and  among  these  the  pacristan  com- 
menced his  search.  I  confess  I  did  not  watch 
his  search  with  any  great  interest.  The  ob- 
ject which  had  brought  me  there,  and  many 
other  things  beside,  seemed  too  small  to  be 
regarded  in  that  place,  where  the  one  only 
great  event  of  human  existence  was  commem- 
orated. The  sight  of  the  dead  was  at  all  times 
to  me  the  source  of  an  awe  which  amounted 
to  physical  pain,  like  a  stone-cold  hand  laid 
on  the  heart ;  and  in  going  down  into  the 
vault  I  had  not  been  sorry  to  accept  the  occa- 
sion for  overcoming  such  feelings.  But  even 
they  were  forgotten  when  actually  there. 
There  was  no  disgust — no  terror — only  the  one 
clear  idea  brought  out  into  the  foreground  of 
thought  till  it  filled  the  whole  horizon, — 
"Death!  " 

The  man  labored  on  while  I  stood  ponder- 
ing. Coflfin  after  coffin  he  had  looked  over, 
examining  the  names  upon  the  plates.  They 
had  all  belonged  to  men  of  rank,  usually  such 
as  held  some  temporary  high  office  and  had 
died  in  the  city  away  from  their  ancestral 
mausoleums.  One  was  surmounted  by  a 
ducal  coronet,  another  by  that  of  an  earl. 
Then  came  mitres  of  bishops  and  archbishops. 
As  the  dust  lay  thick  over  all,  the  sacristan 
had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  pouring  a 
drop  or  two  from  his  candle  on  each  plate 
and  rubbing  it  till  the  inscription  became 
legible.   Then,  with  doubtful  voice,  he  spelled 

out.  "  The  most  noble  the  Marquis  of !  " 

"His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate!"  "The 
Right    Honorable   the    Lord    Chief  Justice 

!  "  and  so  on,  and  so  on.     On  some  of 

the  plates  were  coats-of-arms  well  known  to 
me  ;  on  others  names  which  had  been  famil- 
iar from  childhood,  whose  portraits  had  hung 
round  the  walls  of  my  home.  Those  pom- 
pous titles,  deciphered  now  with  a  farthing 
candle  in  their  dim  vaults — those  dust-en- 
grained armorial  bearings — those  miserable 
tarnished  coronets  and  mitres — no  language 
can  tell  how  pitiful  they  seemed. 

At  length  the  sacristan  paused.  If  the  coffin 
we  sought  was  anywhere,  it  was  buried  un- 
der a  pile  of  others,  which  could  not  have 
been  moved  without  dreadful  disclosures. 
We  had  been  nearly  an  hour  in  the  vault, 
and  I  begged  him  to  desist  from  further 
search  and  come  away.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  he  looked  round  for  a  few  moments, 
and  approached  a  coffin  whose  lid  was  broken 
off,  and  within  which  some  poor  remnants  of 
mortality  lay  visible  under  the  yellow  wind- 
ing-sheet and  the  dust  accumulated  over  it. 
Out  of  this  the  man  lifted  carefully  a  singu- 
lar object.  It  was  a  large  heart  of  solid  sil- 
ver, and  within  it  when  shaken,  might  be 
heard  a  faint  sound,  proving,  doubtless,  that 
it  enclosed  another  which  once  had  beaten  in 
a  human  breast. 


"This  was  brought  over  from  France," 
said  the  sacristan,  "  long  years  ago,  by  a 
French  nobleman.  They  say  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  kept  it 
,with  him  till  he  died,  and  then  he  ordered  it 
to  be  buried  with  him  in  his  coffin.  No  one 
knows  anything  more  of  it,  or  remembers 
the  name  of  the  nobleman  ;  but  each  sacris- 
tan receives  it  when  he  undertakes  his  office 
here,  and  transmits  it  safely  to  his  successor. 
See !  it  is  a  beautiful  mass  of  rough  silver, 
not  tarnished  in  the  least !  " 

No  ;  it  was  not  tarnished  !  Those  tinsel 
coronets  and  mitres  and  crests  were  all  soiled 
and  rusted  ;  but  the  silver  heart,  the  fitting 
casket  and  type  of  human  love,  was  unhurt 
by  the  mouldering  decay  of  the  sepulchre.  I 
should  vainly  strive  to  describe  the  happy  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  which  the  sight  of  that  heart 
caused  in  me.  I  had  been  reading  the  lesson 
of  the  paltriness  and  misery  of  mortal  pride 
and  ambition  in  those  pompous  titles  graven 
on  the  rotting  coffin-lids  in  the  vault,  till  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  summary  of  our  history 
was  "  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust  " — 

*♦  A  life  of  nothings — nothing  worth, 
From  that  first  nothing  ere  our  birth, 
To  that  last  nothing  under  earth." 

But  here  was  a  lesson  of  another  kind, — 
Love.  The  love  of  which  that  heart  was  the 
memorial  was  not  of  the  things  which  rust 
and  perish  in  the  grave.  Honor  and  power 
all  ended  in  the  vault  of  death  ;  their  owners 
brought  them  just  so  far,  and  then  left  them 
on  their  coffin-lids.  But  love  had  not  ended 
when  the  faithful  friend  who  had  cherished 
its  memorial  through  exile  and  bereavement 
was  laid  low  in  that  sepulchral  chamber,  with 
his  long-hoarded  treasure  by  his  side.  There 
was  a  Beyond  for  Love,  though  not  for  Pride. 
Life  here  below  was  not  all  transitory  and 
vain,  with  hopes  and  passions  ending  in  the 
disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  grave — a  chain  of 
"  yesterdays  " — 

"  Which  have  but  lighted  kings 
The  way  to  dusty  death  " — 

There  was  somewhat  therein  which  might 
survive  and  endure  forever  ;  somewhat  beside 
the  divine  aspirations  of  religion  ;  somewhat 
purely  human  and  yet  susceptible  of  immor- 
tality ;  somewhat  which  would  not  be  laid  by 
like  the  coronets  and  crests  and  mitres  in  the 
grave. 

I  took  the  silver  heart  reverently  from  the 
sacristan,  and  as  I  held  it  in  my  hands,  I 
thought,  "  Perchance  that  love  which  once 
made  the  little  handful  of  dust  herein  to  kin- 
dle and  throb  is  at  this  very  hour  a  living 
love  in  heaven,  filling  with  the  joy  of  the  im- 
mortals two  glorified  souls  in  the  paradise  of 
God." 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  NEW  DRIFT  OF  ENGLISH  OPINION. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate,  it  is  diffi- 
cult even  to  realize  .fully,  the  changes  which 
this  Danish  war  is  producing  in  English  ideas 
on  foreign  politics.  Beside  the  revolution  it 
is  working  in  mere  political  sentiment,  the 
doubt  it  creates  as  to  the  executive  force  of 
the  strongest  public  opinion,  the  renewed 
belief  in  the  superior  efficacy  of  armaments 
over  arguments,  the  lamentable  inclination  to 
support  every  expression  of  feeling  by  armed 
force,  the  unhealthy  distrust  of  every  species 
of  influence  not  directly  based  on  bayonets, 
the  war  is  compelling  the  governing  class  to 
reconsider  questions  of  positive  policy.  It  is 
not  only  the  general  merit  of  a  system  of 
non-interference  which  is  now  under  discus- 
sion, but  the  special  merit  of  non-interfer- 
ence with  the  German  desire  for  unity, — not 
only  the  abstract  use  of  maintaining  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  but  the  immediate  use  of  re- 
straining the  territorial  expansion  of  France. 
For  the  past  fifty  years  two  ideas  have  been 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  English  governing 
class,  so  rooted  that  any  assault  on  them 
would  at  any  moment  have  produced  an  Eu- 
ropean war, — that  the  unity  of  Germany 
was,  if  feasible,  a  change  in  the  interest  of 
the  whole  world,  and  that  any  advance  of 
France  to  the  Rhine  was  to  be  resisted  by 
force.  'At  any  moment  during  that  long 
period  a  German  eftbrt  for  unity  would  have 
been  welcomed  in  England  with  a  pleasure 
little  short  of  that  with  which  we  watched 
the  policy  of  Cavonr ;  at  any  moment  a  men- 
ace of  France  against  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  would  have  been  the  signal  for  a  sum- 
mons to  arms.  Both  points  were  considered 
by  both  the  great  parties,  and  by  the  middle 
as  well  as  the  aristocratic  class,  as  beyond 
the  reach  of  discussion,  and  they  would  have 
armed  in  defence  of  either  as  readily  as  ever 
they  armed  to  protect  the  neutrality  of  Con- 
Btantinople.  The  invasion  of  Denmark  has 
on  both  points  compelled  them  to  reconsider 
their  decision,  and  on  both  the  new  opinion 
is,  though  in  different  degrees,  unfavorable 
to  Germany. 

The  union  of  Germany  under  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  would  not,  it  is  now  sufficiently  clear, 
be  regarded  with  favor  in  Great  Britain. 
Always  viewed  by  a  few  with  distrust,  that 
unity  was  regarded  by  the  many  with  long- 
ing favor  as  a  visible  security  for  peace. 
Peace,  they  said,  is  threatened  mainly  by 
the  restlessness  of  France  and  the  permanent 
ambition  of  Russia ;  let  Germany  be  but 
united,  and  France  must  perforce  be  still, 
and  Russia  expand,  if  at  all,  on  the  Asiatic 
side.  The  great  homogeneous  well-armed 
empire  will   be  too  strong  for  France,  and 


must  for  her  own  interests  restrain  the  ambi- 
tion of  Russia.  France  could  not  again  con- 
quer Europe  with  a  greater  and  equally  war- 
like nation  lying  between  her  and  every 
country  save  Spain,  and  no  power  occupying 
Central  Europe  could  tolerate  Russian  domin- 
ion over  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  To 
allow  France  to  rule  Italy  would  be  to  shut 
herself  out  from  the  southern  seas  ;  to  allow 
Russia  to  hold  the  mouths  of  the  Danube 
would  be  to  place  her  own  throat  in  the 
grasp  of  a  mighty  foe.  The  dream  of  the 
thinkers  who  devise  the  policy  of  the  next 
generation  was  to  make  Germany  one  under 
the  Hohenzollerns,  and  interpose  the  Haps- 
burgs  as  Emperors  of  the  Danube  between 
Russia  and  Western  Asia.  That  was  not 
the  object  of  politicians,  but  it  was  becom- 
ing the  ideal  of  politicians,  and  that  ideal 
has  been  destroyed.  The  datum  assumed 
throughout  the  speculation  has  been  shown 
to  be  false.  Germany,  so  far  from  an  inert, 
or  peaceful,  or  conservative,  or  even  fair- 
dealing  power,  has  proved  herself  as  restless 
as  France,  as  ambitious  as  Russia,  dangerous, 
not  only  to  the  development,  but  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  smaller  States  around.  United 
only  for  an  instant,  she  has  employed  her 
momentary  advantage  to  subjugate  a  neigh- 
boring nation,  and  Europe  cannot  contem- 
plate without  dismay  the  course  which  a 
united  Germany,  with  a  homogeneous  popu- 
lation of  forty  millions,  ruled  by  the  nouso 
which  is  now  treading  down  at  once  Den- 
mark and  internal  liberty,  might  be  tempted 
to  commence, — the  absorption  of  Denmark, 
Poland,  and  Hungary,  the  conquest  of  the 
Danubian  provinces,  the  invasion  of  Italy, 
the  fierce  struggle  with  France  for  the  repos- 
session of  Alsace.  Germany  united  under  a 
military  organization  and  possessed  of  a  fleet 
might  be  nearer  universal  dominion  than 
France  ever  was, — for  she  is  not  oppressed 
by  the  distance  of  her  foes, — would  undoubt- 
edly commence  wars  to  which  those  of  the 
Revolution  were  transitory  and  feeble.  Na- 
poleon had  to  act  upon  Europe  from  one  of 
its  farther  extremities  ;  a  German  Napoleon 
would  have  borders  within  five  hundred  miles 
of  every  capital  in  Europe  except  Rome. 
The  aggression  on  Denmark  has  aroused  poli- 
ticians to  the  perception  of  facts  always  exist- 
ing, but  hitherto  unnoticed,  and  the  unity 
of  Germany  is  fast  becoming  as  unpleasant 
a  prospect  to  Great  Britain  as  it  has  long 
been  to  France. 

The  change  is  as  great  in  the  matter  of  the 
Rhine.  Why,  respectable  Englishmen  are  be- 
ginning to  ask,  should  we  abstain  from  hearty 
alliance  with  France  for  fear  lest  Germany 
should  lose  the  Rhine  ?  That  is  the  secret 
dread  which  has  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts 
at  re-cementing  the  entente  cordiale,  and  it  is 
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passing  away.     Why  should  we,  in  fear  lest 
one  restless  power   should  be  aggrandized, 
suflPer  another  equally  restless  and  far  more 
widely  separated  from  ourselves  in  political 
objects  to  aggrandize   herself  at  will?    If 
Germany  begins  a  career  of  conquest,  Ger- 
many is  not  less  dangerous  than  France, — 
her  presence  at  Rotterdam  would  be  as  men- 
acing as  a  French  fleet  at  Antwerp.      Let 
her  defend  the  Rhine,  if  she  can,  without  as- 
sistance from  us.     The  probability  is  that 
she  can  ;  but  if  she  cannot,  what  interest  is 
it  of  ours  ?    That  Belgium  should  be  neutral 
is  indeed  our  interest,  because  with  Napo- 
leon at  Antwerp  we  should  have  a  great  and 
possibly  a  hostile  marine  posted  on  two  sides 
of  us  instead  of  one.     The  pistols  would  be 
presented  at  once  at  hip  and  heart.     But  the 
French   possession  of  Sarrelouis,  or  of  all 
trans-Rhenan  Bavaria,  or  even  of  the  Rhine 
from  Sarrelouis  up  to  Cologne,  would  not  be 
in  any  direct  sense  a  menace  to  Great  Britain. 
France  would  possess  more  acres,  but  acres 
are  not  strength ;  and  ten  per  cent,  more 
people,  but  tlmt  is  not  more  than  the  addi- 
tion we  acquire  every  twenty  years  by  mere 
natural  increment.     There  is  no  new  mari- 
time position  acquired,  no  change  in  com- 
merce, little  serious  addition  to  the  strength 
France  can  even  now  put  forth.     That  addi- 
tional force,  moreover,  instead  of  being  a  de- 
duction  from  an  inert  or  peaceful  power 
bound  to  ourselves  by  sympathy  and  tradi- 
tion, is  a  deduction  from  a  highly  aggressive 
power  capable  of  the  most  dangerous  spasms 
of  emotion,  full  of  the  bitterest  enmity  toward 
ourselves,  pressing  toward  ends  which  we  all 
of  all  parties  hold  in  the  utmost  abhorrence. 
Why,  for  the  sake  of  a  change  so  small,  throw 
away  an  alliance  which  may  in  the  next  surge 
of  German  opinion  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  Europe  and  freedom 
against  a  movement  fatal  to  both  ?    French 
conquest,  bad  as  it  may  be,  at  least  leaves 
civilization  untouched ;  German  conquest  ex- 
poses the  conquered  to  lives  such  as  are  now 
led  by  the  people  of  Galicia  and  Venetia ;  to 
the  possibility  of  statutes  such  as  the  one 
just   passed  in  Mecklenburg   enabling   the 
seigneur  to  inflict  on  every  man  and  woman 
on  his  estate  twenty-five  stripes  at  discretion. 
Let  us  accept  the  alliance  of  France  without 
territorial  stipulations,  and  remedy  the  im- 
mediate wrong  before  us  without  worrying 
as  to  the  penalty  to  fall  on  a  power  which 
has  proved  itself  as  aggressive  as  ever  France 
has  been. 

There  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  these 


ideas,  as  in  all  ideas  born  of  a  reaction,  and 
we  rather  think  there  is.     We  have  to  re- 
member the  gain  which  the  Rhenish  prov- 
inces may  bring  to  France  in  the  addition,  not 
merely  of  broad  acres  and  well-filled  cities, 
but  of  a  race  whose  action  is  sure  to  cor- 
rect the  greatest  of  French  abberrations,  to 
strengthen  the  weakest  points  in  the  French 
national  character.     We  have  to  remember 
the  stimulus  which  every  fresh  acquisition 
has  always  proved  to  France  ;  the  thirst  for 
new  conquests  which  every  annexation  has 
always  seemed  to  inspire.     With  France  on 
the  Rhine,  Belgium  perhaps  would  be  only 
as  weak  as  before ;  but  the  French  thirst  for 
Belgium,  for  the  completion  of  her  natural 
frontier,   would    be    indefinitely  increased. 
But  it  is  in  this  direction,  toward  this  new 
reading  of  the  "  balance  of  power,"  that  the 
current  of  ideas  is  drifting,  and  alike  in  its 
direction  and  in  its  force  the  tide  is  full  of 
menace  for  Germany.     The  primary  restraint 
upon  France  has  for  years  been  the  convic- 
tion that  if  she  sprang  on  the  Rhine,  Eng- 
land would  attack  her  in  flank,  and  that  con- 
viction is  passing  away.     Germany  has  to 
defend  herself  without  a  fleet  against  a  mighty 
maritime  power,  instead  of  being  defended 
by  a  fleet  greater  than  that  of  her  foe.     That 
single  change  will  cost  her  more  than  all  she 
can  gain  in  Denmark,  and  unless  we  griev- 
ously misread  the  signs  of  the  times,  that 
change  has  already  occurred.     Let  it  but 
once  become  visible  to  Europe,  and  retribu- 
tion for  the  great  wrong  Germany  has  re- 
solved to  commit  will  not  long  be  delayed. 
Even  if  England,  forgetful  alike  of  her  char- 
acter and  her  traditions,  her  interest  in  pro- 
tecting small  powers  and  her  greater  interest 
in  maintaining  her  promises,  even  though 
unvTritten,  should  suffer  Denmark  to  perish, 
still  Napoleon  rules  for  a  German  war  sixty 
millions  of  subjects.     It  is  not  to  enable  a 
German  fleet  to  ride  supreme  in  the  Baltic 
that  Russia  will  attack   France,  and  with 
Russia  and  England  quiescent,  Germany  dis- 
united,  half-organized,   and  ruled  by  men 
with  less  than  the  average  capacity  of  man- 
kind, is  threatened  by  the  ablest  ruler  alive, 
who  with  a  word  can  set  in  motion  a  million 
of  men  whom  Germany  has  never  defeated, 
and  two  fleets  of  which  the  smaller  is  greater 
than  the  one  which  one  German  power  con- 
trols.    Germany  is  great,  but  war  a  Vou- 
trance  with  France  and  Italy,  Sweden  and 
Hungary,  is  an  undertaking  too  great  ever 
for  German  strength. 
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TO  GARIBALDI. 

■WRITTEN  IN  OCTOBER,    1860. 

Once  more  I  pass  Alps'  icy  chains. 

And  feel  already  in  my  veins 
The  blood  more  light  and  free; 
Into  new  life  it  seems  to  leap 
As  I  descend  thy  mountains  steep. 

Enchanting  Italy  ! 

Here  pregnant  earth  and  nature  seem 
With  rank  exuberance  to  teem. 

Unlike  our  latitudes; 
The  very  grape  upon  the  vine. 
As  if  anticipating  wine, 

Its  amber  juice  exudes. 

Again  I  hear  the  glowing  tongue 
That  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Dante,  sung; 

To  me,  its  simple  sound 
Appears  more  sweet  than  all  the  sense. 
Than  all  the  wit  or  eloquence. 

In  other  language  found. 

But  hark  !  who  does  his  thunders  launch, 

Collecting  as  an  avalanche 

Fresh  force  from  every  side  ? 
Who,  rolling  onwards,  gathers  strength 
From  kindred  souls,  aroused  at  length. 

Their  joy,  their  hope,  their  pride  ? 

Who  came,  saw,  conquered  ?  nay,  whose  name 
Won  bloodless  victories  ere  he  Came  ? 

Whose  sliadow  scared  away 
The  ruffian  hordes  whom  tyrant  power 
Had  bribed  with  gold  ?  but  in  the  hour 

Of  danger,  where  were  they  ? 

They  could  not  save  the  Bourbons'  throne 
From  one  who  bearded  them  alone 

And  did  a  realm  o'erthrow. 
Who  won  their  hireling  ranks,  and  took 
St.  Elmo's  fortress  by  a  look. 

Not;  struck  a  second  blow  ? 

Like  noxious  vapors,  which  the  sun 

Dispels,  by  simply  shining  on  :  ' 

So  at  his  mere  advance  I 

The  king  fled  howling  in  dismay,  I 

The  motley  hosts  dissolved  away  j 

At  Garibaldi's  glance.  i 

To  thee  and  to  thy  loyal  king  I 

The  inebriate  people  paeans  sing  | 

From  rise  to  set  of  sun  ;  j 

On  Milan's  dome  the  snowy  spires  ' 
Blaze  with  the  light  of  thousand  fires 

That  tell  of  freedom  won.  ^  ! 


But  though  Utopian  sophists  wrote, 
With  giant  force  thy  right  hand  smote, 

And  so  broke  through  the  charm. 
The  poet's  hope,  the  patriot's  scheme. 
Had  still  remained  an  idle  dream 

Without  thy  trenchant  arm. 

Hence  unborn  ages  will  not  fail 
Thee,  Garibaldi,  yet  to  hail 

As  the  most  glorious  son 
Of  that  fair  land  thy  arm  did  free 
From  tortures,  chains,  and  slavery, 

Thou  second  Washington  ! 

Thee  we  shall  see,  the  contest  o'er. 
Thy  sabre  sheathed,  retire  once  more 

To  lone  Caprera's  isle; 
Despising  eai-th's  most  sough t-for  ranks. 
Content  to  read  thy  country's  thanks 

In  her  awakened  smile. 

J.  Kingston  James. 
— Fraser's  Magazine. 
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The  loosened  land  grows  black  with  thaw, 
Wet  trickles  down  the  rusted  ploughs  ; 

Birds  flit  with  shreds  and  wefts  of  straw. 
And  infant  leaves  break  through  the  bougha 


The  meadows  shine  in  glimmering  gold  ; 

In  flowery  thi'ongs  are  insects  born  ; 
Rooks  swarm  and  search  the  moistened  mould. 

And  short  gusts  whirl  the  growing  corn. 

Now  floats  the  lengthened  hum  of  bees. 
Now  rapid  swallows  twitter  and  play  : 

The  warmed  air  sleeps  in  whispering  trees, 
And  constant  glory  loads  the  day. 


Broad  harvest  sunglare  dries  the  grain 
That  rustles  with  a  sultry  sound  ; 

Dim  heatmist  warps  the  quivering  plain, 
And  settled  dryness  cracks  the  ground. 

Wings  thundering  rise,  the  covey  flies  ! 

While  ploughs  are  turning  stubble  down 
Birds  wildly  range  distracted  skies. 

And  rotting  leaves  in  heaps  are  blown. 


And  soon  there  will  be  heard  no  more, 
■?rora  Venice  to  Trinacria's  shore. 

The  Goth's  bai'baric  twang  ; 
But  in  its  place  will  ring  the  '  Si ' 
Of  one  united  Italy, 

A  Dante  dreamed  and  sang. 


White  rim*  holds  fast  ;  the  world  is  lean, 
Wood  skeletons  loom  big  with  dread  ; 

Then  dulness  muflles  up  the  scene 
Till  snow  hides  all  like  wonder  dead. 

T. 
— Fraser^s  Magazine. 
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From  The  Victoria  Magazine. 
THE  SENSATION  OF  BEING  A  BEAUTY. 

It  must  be  delicious !  To  know  that  you 
confer  a  kind  of  faVor  upon  all,  by  simply 
being  in  the  world  ;  feeling  a  consciousness 
that  you  have  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  say, 
in  order  to  be  remarkable  ;  but  that  all  your 
function  and  duty  is  merely  to  present  your- 
self to  the  gaze  of  others,  and  graciously 
condescend  to  be  seen.  The  rest  may  go  win 
honor  in  the  deadly  breach,  or  drudge  half 
a  lifetime  to  acquire  skill  in  handling  the 
brush,  the  chisel,  or  the  pen.  But  you  are 
an  aristocrat  of  fate,  and  to  be  born  an  LL. 
D.,  or  for  the  rank  of  R.  A.  to  come  with 
the  first  tooth,  would  be  a  poverty  of  good 
fortune  matched  against  your  endowments 
of  clear  skin,  bright  eyes,  long,  shining  hair, 
small  hands,  or  easy-jointed  limbs.  The 
bulk  of  us  are  only  able  to  guess  of  this 
enchanting  liberty  of  life — this  rapture  of 
the  physical  being — by  a  sense  of  not  having 
it.  We  exist  only  in  fragments.  You,  sir, 
are  proud  of  your  Hyperion-like  locks  ;  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  lift  your  hat  on  entering  a 
doorway,  for  you  know  the  bright  curly 
masses  will  attract  attention,  and  please  the 
eye.  You,  madam,  are  especially  contented 
with  your  fairy  fingers,  and  it  is  with  a  thrill 
of  happiness  you  somewhat  ostentatiously 
remove  your  glove.  But  imagine,  sir  or 
madam,  that  every  point  and  detail  of  your 
person  was  in  the  same  perfection — what  a 
perpetual  intoxication  of  the  delicious  power 
to  please  would  it  not  be  !  To  exist  in  your 
finger-tips,  and  live  sentiently  to  the  very 
ends  of  your  long,  luxuriant  hair  ;  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  to  be  a  triumph — a  raising 
of  the  eyebrows,  a  victory  :  able  to  license 
any  eccentricity  by  the  elegant  freedom  of 
the  doing  of  it;  at  liberty  to  laugh,  shout, 
run,  or  indulge  in  any  freak,  assured  that 
everything  you  do  will  be  carried  off  by  the 
graces  of  your  person,  and  that  every  new 
oddity  will  be  only  a  fresh  opportunity  of 
admiration  :  knowing  that  a  slight  occasional 
negligence  of  dress  would  be  an  advantage 
in  the  one  way,  just  as  perfect  neatness  at 
other  times,  and  a  grand  display  on  high 
festivals,  would  be  in  the  contrary  mttnner. 
We  repeat,  it  must  be  delicious. 

There  are  crowds  of  persons  in  the  world 
who  would  have  achieved  immensely  more, 
only  for  their  personal  deficiencies.  Tomkins 
would  have  shown  much  more  self-assertion, 


if  he  had  not  lost  a  front  tooth.     The  reason 
Dixon  is  always  restless  and  self-constrained, 
when  walking  with  a  friend  in  the  street,  is, 
that  he  knows  if  he  happen  to  turn  his  head 
too  much  to  the  side,  the  hair  will  be  seen 
to  be  growing  gray  behind  the  ear.     Smith 
shuflSes  in  and   out  of  the  room  hurriedly, 
and  sits  with  his  legs  awkwardly  drawn  up 
under  the  chair,  because  his  feet  are  rather 
too  big.      You  wonder  why  Johnson  shows 
no  activity,  and  why  he  never  gives  the  chil- 
dren a  romp  ;  but  the  fact  is,  his  locks  are 
getting  frightfully   thin   at  the   front,  and 
they  are  brought  over  and  arranged  so  care- 
fully, that  any  violent  movement"  would  dis- 
turb them.      Most  of  us  are  uneasy  in  our 
poor  defective  bodies  at  some  point,  and  can- 
not bear  to  be  seen  from  behind,  or  from  the 
left  side.      It  is  only  the  lucky  beauty  that 
can  bear  the  gaze  of  eyes  from  all  quarters  ; 
and  we  ordinary  people  shuJQBe  through  life, 
keeping  our  face,  or  one  arm,  towards  our 
neighbors.      The  stiffness,   inelegance,   and 
occasional  rudeness  we  show,  arise  from  our 
manoeuvring  to  hide  the  other  aspects.     Some 
are  always  plotting  to  show  their  profile, 
others  scheme  deeply  to  keep  a  full  front  face 
in  view ;    remembering  this  (for  we  like  to 
point  a  moral)  if  a  man  is  not  civil,  set  it 
down  to  the  fact  that  he  knows  if  he  opened 
his  mouth,  you  would  see  a  g-ap  in  the  pearl ; 
if  a  fellow  jolts  you  in  the  crowd,  and  stares 
you   out  of   countenance,   believe   that    he 
wants  to  keep  you  from  looking  down  and 
observing  that  he  has  bunions !      We  have 
known  a  man  to  recover  self-respect  after  a 
visit  to  the  dentist ;    a  friend  of  ours  who 
had  gone  skulking  about  for  years,  ridicu- 
lously wearing  his  hat  when  he  should  not, 
blushing  at  the  dread  of  disclosing  a  white, 
shining  pate  when  he  uncovered,  became  a 
clever  disputant,  and,  indeed,  quite  a  brill- 
iant   conversationalist,   upon    the    invention 
of  somebody's  patent  wig.     Several  ladies  of 
our  acquaintance  brightened  up,  grew  pleas- 
ant-tempered, and  improved  vastly  in  their 
housewifery,  on  the  discovery  by  some  one 
that  their  hands  were  very  prettily  shaped. 
It  is  recorded  of  a  man  that  he  was  exces- 
sively proud  of  the  tiny  tips  of  his  ears,  and 
we  are  convinced   his  morals  were  all   the 
better  for  the   knowledge  that   he  was,  at 
least,  favored  there.     No  one  can  quite  sink 
into  the  utter  depths  of  personal  deprecia- 
tion  so  long  as  even  thei    finger  nails  are 
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oval  and  bright ;  but  woe  to  the  creature 
■who  can  no  longer  cling  to  a  sense  of  beauty 
by  a  lock  of  the  hair,  or  by  the  finger-ends. 
For  them,  the  zest  of  life  has  gone,  the  fine 
charm  of  personal  existence  is  over  ! 

But  something  requires  to  be  said  as  to 
the  actual   average   condition  of  the  great 
public  with  respect  to  its  looks.      Take  a 
street — full  of    people,  selecting  any  thor- 
oughfare you  choose,  in  any  town  or  city  in 
which  these  remarks  happen  to  be  read,  and 
look  at  them.     The  conclusion,  we  fear,  will 
be  that,  in  the  ordinary  way,  we  are  an  ugly 
^lot.     How  broad-shouldered  or  narrow-chest- 
ed, over  tall  or  dumpy,  stooping  or  twisted, 
swarthy  or  chalky  skinned  folks  are  !     If  you 
meet  with  a  decent  head,  the  body  spoils  it, 
or  if  the  trunk  is  as  it  should  be,  then  you 
find  a  distorted  mask  of  a  face  above  it ;  if 
a  person  looks  well  sitting,  pray  beware  how 
you  ask  them  to  rise  ;•  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  they  have  a  dignified  full-length  pres- 
ence, expect  them,  on  taking  a  chair,  to  shut 
up  like  a  jack-knife,  and  become  mere  head, 
shoulders,  and  knees.     It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  nature  knows  best,  and   suits   the 
one  feature  to  the  others  ;    but  for  all  that 
a  judicious   exchange   of    eyes,   noses,   and 
mouths  would  improve  us  wonderfully  ;  and 
certain  we  are  that  there  have  been  frequent 
and  huge  mistakes  in  the  awarding  of  the 
legs  and  arms.      We  are  tempted  to  a  little 
digression  at  this  point.      There  is  another 
fallacy  which  says   that   no   two    faces   are 
alike.     Any  one  who  travels  much  will  tell 
you  that  he  can  in  widely  sundered  places 
recognize   certain   orders  of  human  counte- 
nances most  distinctly.     In  every  large  town 
we  have  visited,  we  have  met  certain  facial 
types  so  exactly  repeated   that  we  aie  pre- 
pared to  believe  any  drollery  about  mistakes 
in  personal  identity. 

We  appeal  to  the  reader  whether,  having 
examined  a  street, — full  of  faces  and  backs, — 
he  does  not  admit  that  the  mob  of  us  is  not ! 
good-looking?     Whether,  indeed,  it  is  not  a  ; 
kind  of  masquerade  in  which  the  men  and  ; 
women  wear  long  and  short  noses,  disguise ! 
themselves  in  wrong  heads,  and  sophisticate 
their  legs  ?     We  don't  believe  the  eyebrows 
we  ourselves  wear  belong  to  us  ;  they  don't  i 
match  either  with  forehead  or  eyes,  and  we ' 
go  about  shamefaced  whenever  we  think  of  ] 
it,  aware  that  we  are  figuring  in  what  be-  | 
longs  to  somebody  else.     Once  or  twice  we , 


have  had  glimpses  of  our  own  articles  (as  we 
imagine);  but  it  has  been  in  crushes  when  we 
could  not  reclaim  them. 

There  is  a  doctrine,  we  are  aware,  which 
lays  it  down  that  the  bodies  match  with  the 
souls,  and  that  if  men  are  unhandsome,  it  is 
that  they  are  not  virtuous.     As  a  general 
axiom,  we  willingly  admit  it;  for  we  concede 
that   men   cannot  well  be  worse  than  they 
look.     Still,  we  should  demur  to  its  applica- 
tion in  particular  cases  ;  for  we  have  known 
flat-nosed  persons  who  have  paid  their  way. 
Individuals  with,  turned-in  toes  have  before 
this  been  publicly  complimented  at  parish- 
meetings  for  bringing  up  large  families  with 
respectability  and   credit ;  and  a  man  who 
had  a  frightful  squint  once  returned  to  us  a 
borrowed  umbrella  !  Now  and  then,  we  have 
observed  most  handsome  profiles  in  the  pris- 
oner's docks  at  police  courts,  and  standing 
face  to  face  with  Her  Majesty's  ugly  judges 
at  Assize  trials.     It  is  urged  that  some  per- 
sons are  beautiful  at  special  times  ;  the  soul, 
like  a  light  within  a  transparency,   flames 
forth  and  illuminates  the  body, — bringing  out 
a  sort  of  clearness  and  a  kind  of  coloring 
you  did  not  before  see.     But,  perhaps,  even 
these  would  look  still  more  satisfactory  even 
during   these   beatificfjtions,    if    their   noses 
were  straight  instead  of  being  awry,  and  had 
the  head  not  been  set  on  the  neck  with  a 
twist.     Yet  our  experience  has  convinced  us 
that   beauty  is,  to  some  extent,  a  thing  of 
times  and  places.     Wives  and  husbands  see 
each  other,  in  their  moments  of  endearment, 
with  a  beauty  no  one  else  can  ever  be  in  a 
position  to  detect.     The  young  lady  who  first 
did  us  the  honor  to  jilt  us,  looked  more  deli- 
cately fair,  as  seen  by  moonlight  just  outside 
the  shadow  of  the  gable  at  the  parsonage 
end,  the  night  before  our  quarrel,  than  she 
ever  seemed  before,  or  ever  would  do  again. 
Not  long  since,  we  had  an  acquaintance  who 
was  always  besetting  us  with  praises  of  the 
beauty  of  a  child  of  his  ;  but  we  could  see 
nothing  of  it,  and  thought  it  a  parental  de- 
lusion.    But  one  night   we   saw   the   little 
witch  through  a  door  partly  opened,  kissing 
papa,  half-way  up  the  staircase,  clad  in  her 
night-dress.     Then  we  at  once  understood  it ; 
the  shy  creature  of  six,  in  the  act  we  speak 
of,  put  on  a  loveliness  we  had  never  con- 
ceived  was  possible ;  and  we  found  ouit   it 
was  just  that  one  look,  at  that  single  mo- 
ment, and  at  that  special  place,  which  so 
haunted  the  father.     As  a  rule,  all  brides 
are  beautiful  when  standing  before  the  altar ; 
and  when   you   hear   persons   chanting   the 
praises  of  others  for  graces  you  cannot  find 
out,  be  sure  tliey  are  speaking  of  some  of 
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those  seasons  and  times  of  glamour,  which 
only  occur  when  no  strange  eyes  are  there  to 
see.  Do  you  think  Jones,  who  married  that 
plain  girl,  as  you  called  her,  would  be  the 
good,  faithful  husband  that  he  is,  if  there 
were  not  some  secret?  Ah,  you  may  not 
know  it,  but  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  ev^- 
ing,  Mrs.  Jones,  in  some  mysterious  way, 
quite  changes  ;  the  features  altogether  alter, 
and  she  grows  wholly  another  kind  of  per- 
son. Of  course,  this  is  a  prettiness  Jones 
cannot  challenge  his  friends  to  come  and  be- 
hold, and  so  the  fascination  his  wife  exerts 
over  him  remains  a  puzzle  to  his  most  inti- 
mate acquaintances.  But  these  momentary 
enchantments,  nor  this  secret  witchery,  do 
not  constitute  ,that  perfectly  abiding  organi- 
zation of  the  f)hysical  frame  called  Beauty. 
Not  that  any  rules  can  be  laid  down  ;  beau- 
ty makes  its  own  fashions  when  it  comes  ; 
and  we  must  never  forget  that  it  is  not  once 
a  beauty  and  always  a  beauty.  People  are 
continually  being  disappointed  in  children  in 
this  respect ;  cherubs  grow  up  into  ogres, — 
mouths  widen  most  portentously  about  four- 
teen years  old  ;  dimples,  about  that  time,  of- 
ten vanish,  and  noses  then  can  lengthen,  or 
crook,  or  even  snub  ;  and  it  is  fortunately 
the  same  the  other  way,  too, — that  faces  ugly 
in  the  cradle  may  quite  change  by  twenty. 
Some  people's  beauty  comes  very  late  indeed, 
and  those  who  have  been  repugnant  in  their 
youth  and  maturity  may  look  splendid  in  old 
age.  Gray  hairs  and  white  beards  become 
some  folks  wonderfully  ;  a  few  wrinkles, 
also,  greatly  improve  certain  faces  ;  and  one 
old  lady  of  our  acquaintance  we  never  dream- 
ed was  beautiful  till  we  saw  her  in  specta- 
cles. 

But  though  these  fleeting  snatches  of  good 
looks,  seen  only  for  an  instant  by  the  private 
gaze,  and  these  late-coming  ornaments  of 
age,  may  give  passing  pleasures,  or,  in  the 
last-mentioned  instances,  even  an  abiding 
comfort,  yet  this  is  not  the  long-drawn  sen- 
sation of  triumph  waiting  upon  the  beauty 
of  the  prime.  In  that  special  meaning, 
these  kings  and  queens  by  nature,  who  in- 
herit traditionary  features  and  legendary 
graces,  may  at  any  time  be  counted  on  the 
finger-ends.  Perhaps,  there  are  half  a  dozen 
women  at  this  moment  in  London  society, 
whom  all  circles  would  agree  in  allowing  to 
be  beautiful.  But  rare  as  those  paragons 
may  be,  the  opportunities  the  bulk  of  us  have 
of  seeing  beauty  purposely  displayed  are 
scanter  still.  Among  the  common  people 
the  stage  is  nearly  the  onl}^  chance  ;  even 
with  the  middle  classes,  it  is  only  in  the  si- 
lent worship  of  the  boxes  at  the  opera  house 
that  the  dream  of  fair  women  can  be  real- 
ized ;  there  the  etiquette  of  dress  necessitates 
a  partial  disclosure  of  their  charms  ;  or  oth- 
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erwise  their  beauty  is  hushed  up  in  dark  dis- 
guises.    It  may,  however,  we  think,  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  possession  of  beauty  is 
conducive  to  the  higher  morality  in   those 
who  have  it,  any  more  than  the  lower  kind 
in  those  who  are  smitten  by  it.     It  places 
those  who  are  so  strangely  endowed  beyond 
ordinary  discipline,  and  outside  the  common 
obligations  to  earn  the  good  opinion  of  their 
fellows  before  they  have  it,  and  to  take  pains 
to  keep  on  terms  with  them  afterward.     So, 
perhaps,  after  all,  those  who  are  good  are 
luckier  than  those  who  are  fair.      There  is 
something,  also,  might  be  said,  if  we  had 
not  a  horror  of  paradox,  on  the  advantages 
of  ugliness  :  we  mean,  to  be  downright,  sol- 
idly, substantially  ugly  ;  it  is  nearly  as  good, 
in  many  respects,  as  to  be  beautiful.     Not 
only  is  this  true  in  those  special  instances 
where  a  man,  driven  into  solitude  by  personal 
deformity,  has  concentrated  all  his  energies 
on  winning  distinction  by  mental  victories  ; 
but  it  hold's  good,  also,  in  common  cases. 
Great  bushes  of  hair  over  the  eyes,  and  a 
hooked  nose  for  the  decent  support  of  spec- 
tacles, are   immense    aids  to  a  pedagogue  ; 
and  a  white,  sickly  complexion  has  helped 
many  a  parson  to  a  congregation  ;    while, 
much  oftener  than  most  people  think,  a  doc- 
tor has  mainly  owed  his  success  to  his  being 
bald.  But  then,  there  is  a  solemn,  a  weighty, 
a  respectable  ugliness,  and  there  is  a  feeble 
and  ludicrous  incongruity,  which  is  neither 
one  thing  nor  another  ;  to  do  well  without 
beauty,  you  must  be  powerfully  ugly,  rwDt 
merely  weakly  and  indifferently  ill-looking. 
In  speaking  of  beauties  and  the  beautiful, 
we  have  nearly  always  purposely  confused  the 
sexes  ;  for  wo  think  it  is  a  mistake  which 
only  associates  the  ideas  with  women.    Hand- 
some men  attract  the  other  sex  as  much  as 
women  do  masculine  folk.     Wealth  of  whis- 
ker,  straightness   of   body,    height   of    the 
forehead,  breadth  of  shoulders  and  firmness 
of  step,  are  prized  as  much  as  blue  eyes,  ra- 
ven ringlets,  and  lips  of  rose-color.      And 
truth  to  say,  in  either  case,  they  are  lucky 
gifts.     We   should   ourselves,   we   fear,    be 
weakly  tempted  to  give  up  much  of  life  to 
enjoy  for  one  long  summer's  day  the  pride 
and  glory  of  feeling  perfect  to  the  longest 
hair  ;  a  calm  consciousness  that  we  needed 
no  amending,  concealing,  or  disguising  from 
finger-tip  to  heel ;  each  posture  but  a  changp 
of  grace,  every  act  an  elegance  and  orna- 
ment, making  us  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes, 
with  signs  on  every  hand  that  we  were  the 
swayer  of  all  hearts  !     Again  we  murmur, 
and  this  time  with  a  sigh,  that  it  would  be 
delicious  ;    but  such  paradise  of  the  senses, 
alas  !  is  not  for  us  !     So  we  will  e'en  turn  to 
the  other  moral,  and  make  the  best  of  it  we 
can.     Ugh  !  the  ugliness ! 
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CHAPTER     XXV. 
TEAES  FEOM  THE  DEPTH    OF  SOME  DIVIXE    DE- 


SPAIU 


I  " 


"  Haye  you  been  able  to  forgive  me  yet, 
Miss  Lindisfarn,"  said  the  voice  close  behind 
and  above  her  in  very  gentle  accents,  "  for 
the  brutality  v^ith  which  I  refused  all  your 
requests  at  the  breakfast-table  the  other 
morning?  " 

"  Pray  don't  suppose,  Captain  EUingham, 
that  I  am  not  fully  aware  that  it  is  I  who 
need  forgiveness  for  having  ventured  to  make 
a  suggestion  to  you  which  involved  a  breach 
of  duty.  If  I  had  not  been  worked  up  to  a 
state  of  desperation  by  the  terrors  of  my  old 
nurse,  I  should  not  have  been  guilty  of  the 
indiscretion,"  said  Kate. 

The  reply  was  a  natural  one  enough,  and 
altogether  a  sensible  and  proper  one.  Yet 
there  was  an  undefinable  something  in  the 
tone  or  manner  of  it,  which  rang  unpleasantly 
on  Ellingham's  ear.  It  seemed  to  imply  re- 
gret that  the  incident  should  have  occurred 
at  all  ;  whereas  he  looked  back  to  it  with 
delight,  and  treasured  up  every  word,  and 
dwelt  on  every  accent  with  ecstasy.  There 
was  a  cold,  dry,  formal  tone,  too,  in  the  ac- 
cent with  which  she  spoke,  that  smote  his 
ear,  and  distressed  him.  It  was  the  result 
of  the  arduous  struggle,  that  was  going  on 
within  her,  poor  girl !  to  save  herself  from 
bursting  into  tears,  and  to  find  strength  and 
sense  to  answer  him  calmly  and  coherently. 

"  But  you  see  how  needless  Mrs.  Pendle- 
ton's terrors  were  !  If  it  were  not  that  I  am 
perfectly  well  convinced  that  Miss  Lindis- 
farn's  approbation  would  be  accorded  to  per- 
formance and  not  to  breach  of  duty,  I  might 
be  l^empted  to  take  credit  for  having  let  the 
smuggler  slip  through  my  fingers  intentionally 
in  obedience  to  your  wishes.  The  honest 
truth  is  that  I  tried  all  I  could  to  catch 
him,  and  he  out-manoeuvred  me  !  " 

"  I  suppose  it  does  not  involve  a  very  seri- 
ous breach  of  the  revenue  laws  to  be  glad  that 
the  matter  ended  as  it  did,"  said  Kate,  feel- 
ing a  little  more  tranquil,  as  a  faint  hope 
came  to  her  that  perhaps,  after  all,  Elling- 
ham's present  purpose  was  only  to  speak  of 
the  affair  with  the  Saucy  Sally. 

"  For  you,  at  all  events,  Miss  Lindisfarn, 
it  is,  I  conceive  perfectly  lawful  to  rejoice  in 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Petrel;  but  in  my  case 
it  is  not  only  the  revenue  laws,  but  a  sailor's 
professional  pride,  that  stands  in  the  way  of 


my  being  heartily  glad  of  the  Saucy  Sally^B 
escape.  It  was  a  superb  feat  of  seamanship 
that  that  fellow  Pendleton  perfowncd  that 
night;  and  an  admirable  boat  the  Saucy 
Sally  must  be." 

"  I  have  heard  she  is  a  very  first-rate 
sailer,"  replied  Kate. 

*'  First-rate  indeed  T  But  what  a  pity  it 
is  that  such  a  seaman  as  that  man  must  be, 
should  be  on  the  wrong  side,  and  break  the 
law,  instead  of  serving  his  country.  There's 
one  thing,  at  all  events,  may  be  said  for  high 
custom  duties,  and  the  smuggling  that  arises 
from  them, — no  honest  trade  ever  did  or 
ever  will  breed  such  seamen  as  smuggling 
does.  I  wish  your  protege,  Miss  Lindisfarn, 
could  be  persuaded  to  give  it  up.  I  'shall 
surely  catch  him  one  of  these  days,  or  nights 
rather ; — or  if  not  I,  some  other  fellow  on 
our  side." 

"  Yes;  I  wish  he  would  give  it  up,  for 
poor  Winifred's  sake,"  said  Kate. 

All  this  time  EUingham  had  been  standing 
by  her,  as  she  sat  in  the  position  she  had  first 
taken  on  the  rock.  He  was  by  her  side,  but 
somewhat  behind  her  ;  and  she,  though  she 
had  turned  her  head  a  little  toward  him  in 
speaking,  had  hardly  raised  her  eyes  to  his 
face.  He  had  begun  the  conversation  in  the 
most  natural  manner,  by  speaking  on  the 
subject  which  was,  of  course,  one  of  interest 
to  both  of  them ;  but  he  was  now  at  a  loss 
how  to  get  from  it  to  the  real  object  of  his 
visit.  But  he  had  come  up  to  Lindisfarn 
that  day,  and  had  pursued  the  chase  up  to 
Lindisfarn  brow,  quite  determined  to  do  the 
deed  he  had,  not  without  very  considerable 
diificulty,  made  up  his  mind  to  do  before  he 
returned.  Captain  EUingham  was  not  the 
sort  of  a  man  to  leave  undone  that  which  he 
had  determined  to  do.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  it,  I  say,  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty, and  after  a  good  deal  of  consideration 
and  hesitation.  Perhaps  he  would  not  have 
done  so  at  all  without  the  aid,  comfort,  and 
counsel  of  Lady  Farnleigh.  There  is  no 
means  of  knowing  exactly  what  may  have 
passed  between  them  on  the  subject ;  but 
in  all  probability  Lady  Farnleigh,  from  the 
first,  intended  that  her  two  favorites  should 
make  a  match  of  it ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  due  to  her  representations 
and  advice  that  the  poor  revenue  officer  event- 
ually determined  to  venture  on  offering  to 
an  heiress  of  tv^o  thousand  a  year.     Having 
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r  ide  up  his  mind  to  do  so,  and  having  fixed 
on  the  present  day  and  hour  for  accomplish- 
ing the  purpose,  difficult  or  not  difficult,  he 
meant  now  to  do  it. 

"  Yes  ;  I  wish  he  would  give  it  up  for 
poor  Winifred's  sake,"  Kate  had  said  in  re- 
ply to  his  last  remark,  uttering  the  words 
in  a  more  simple  and  natural  tone  than  she 
had  used  before. 

"  Mrs.  Pendleton  was  a  great  favorite  with 
you  all  at  the  Chase,  I  believe,"  said  Elling- 
iiam,  advancing  a  step  as  he  spoke  and  sit- 
ing down  on  the  rock  by  hey  side. 

The  movement  revived  all  Kate's  worst 
suspicions  and  terrors.  She  would  have 
risen  from  her  seat,  and  at  once  commenced 
her  walk  back  to  the  house,  so  as  to  have 
limited  the  time  at  his  disposition  to  a  few 
minutes  only  ;  but  she  felt  her  limbs  trem- 
bling so,  that  she  did  not  dare  to  make  the 
attempt,  and  remained  as  if  chained  to  the 
rock,  with  her  eyes  fixed  unconsciously  and 
unmeaningly  on  the  little  black  square  on 
the  horizon  representing  the  ruined  keep  of 
Silver  ton  Castle. 

"  A  favorite  with  you  all,  was  she  not?  " 
repeated  EUingham. 

*'  Yes,  we  had  all  a  great  regard  for  her," 
said  Kate,  still  apparently  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  distant  view  of  Silver- 
ton  Castle  keep. 

"  And  it  was  for  her  sake,  doubtless,  that 
you  were  led  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  fate  of 
that  bold  ^muggier  and  very  excellent  sea- 
man, her  husband." 

"  Of  course,  naturally.  Poor  woman  !  she 
was  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  and  distress." 

"  Of  course.  Her  whole  life  must  be  one 
of  anxiety." 

"  It  was  a  source  of  much  trouble  and  re- 
gret to  us  when  she  married,  though  her 
husband  was  not  a  smuggler  then." 

"  Did  you  object  then,  as  her  friends  and 
protectors,  to  her  marrying  a  sailor?  " 

"  Qh,  no  !  But  there  were  then  reasons 
for  thinking  that  he  was  not  a  very  steady 
man.  I  was  too  young  at  the  time  to  under- 
stand much  about  it ;  but  I  know  that  my 
father  and  Mr.  Mat  were  not  altogether  sat- 
isfied with  Pendleton's  previous  history." 

"You  would  not  have  objected,  then,  to 
the  marriage  merely  on  the  ground  of  the 
man's  being  a  .sailor?" 

"Oh,  dear,  no  !"  6aid  Kate,  quite  unsus- 


piciously ;  if  we  could  only  have  felt  well 
assured  that  he  would  have  continued  stead- 
ily to  follow  his  business  as  a  boat-owner  and 
fisherman,  as  he  was  when  poor  Winny  mar- 
ried him,  we  should  have  been  perfectly  well 
contented." 

"Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Miss  Lindis- 
farn,  when  thinking  of  the  lot  of  your  favor- 
ite nurse,  to  judge  of  her  chances  of  happi- 
ness by  putting  the  case  to  yourself?  Did 
you  ever  ask  yourself  whether  you  could  have 
been  content  to  take  for  your  partner  in  life 
one  whose  vocation  called  him  to  pass  much 
of  his  life  on  the  ocean  ?  ' ' 

"Is  it  likely,"  replied  Kate,  whose  heart 
began  here  again  to  beat  with  painful  vio- 
lence and  rapidity, — "is  it  likely,  do  you 
think,  that  any  such  idea  would  present  it- 
self to  a  little  girl  of  twelve  years  old  ?  " 

And  no  sooner  were  the  words  out  of  her 
mouth  than  she  could  have  bitten  off  her 
tongue  for  speaking  them  ;  for  it  flashed  into 
her  mind,  that  they  might  seem  to  imply 
that  at  her  present  more  mature  period 'of 
life,  such  a  consideration  might  have  occurred 
to  her.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  recall 
them  ;  and  Captain  EUingham  proceeded  hur- 
riedly. 

"But  since  that  time  the  sight  of  poor 
^Irs.  Pendleton's  troubles  may  have  sug- 
gested such  a  thought  to  you." 

"Her  troubles  have  arisen,"  returned  Kate, 
fencing,  and,  as  she  used  the  simple  truth  for 
the  purpose,  fencing  very  unskilfully,  "not 
from  being  the  wife  of  a  sailor,  but  from  be- 
ing the  wife  of  a  smuggler." 

And  again,  as  soon  as  the  words  were 
past  recall,  she  was  horrified  by  the  sudden 
thought,  that  they  might  seem  to  encourage 
the  idea  which  she  was  anxious  to  discour- 
age by  every  possible  means. 

"  The  thought  was  never  suggested  to  you, 
then.  Miss  Lindisfarn,  whether  or  no  you 
could  yourself  be  ever  induced  to  accept  the 
love  of  a  sailor?"  said  EUingham,  with  a 
momentary  glance  into  her  eyes  that  would 
have  said  all  he  had  to  say  to  the  most  ob- 
tuse of  Eve's  daughters,  even  if  she  had  been 
previously  wholly  unsuspicious  of  his  intent, 
and  not  without  a  little  tremor  in  his  voice. 

Here  it  was  then  !  The  dreaded  moment 
was  come  !  What— wt  at -was  she  to  reply? 
Stave  off  the  evil  yet  a  moment  longer  by  re- 
fusing to  understand  him  ?    She  hated  her- 
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self  for  the  cowardly  evasion,  but  adopted  it 
in  the  extremity  of  her  distress  and  embar- 
rassment. 

"  Girls,  I  fancy,  rarely  trouble  their  heads 
with  speculations  having  reference  to  such 
matters,  and  on  cases  that  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  probability  to  commend  them  to 
their  notice,"  she  said,  turning  her  face 
more  away  from  him  as  she  spoke,  in  a  man- 
ner that  unmistakably  indicated  the  annoy- 
ance she  was  suffering. 

*'  Oh,  Miss  Lindisfarn,  has  no  probability 
of  such  a  question  being  asked  of  you  ever 
commended  itself  to  your  notice  ?  Have  you 
not  seen — but  it  is  contemptible  of  me  to 
embarrass  you  thus  by  cowardly  shrinking 
from  the  subject  on  which  I  came  here  pur- 
posely to  speak.  Miss  Lindisfarn,"  he  went 
on  with  a  sort  of  hurried  desperation,  *'  1 
came  to  the  Chase  this  day,  and  I  took  the 
liberty  of  following  you  hither,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  you  to  be  my  wife.  I  say 
nothing  about  the  entirety  of  my  happiness 
being  dependent  on  your  reply  ;    it  is   of 


sionate  rapidity  and  vehemence,  while  Kate 
kept  her  face  steadily  turned  away  from  him 
toward  the  distant  horizon.  He  might  have 
supposed  that  no  word  of  all  he  had  said  had 
reached  her  ear,  so  motionless  and  utterly 
voiceless  she  remained  !  But  though  she  had 
commanded  herself  sufficiently  to  allow  no 
sound  to  escape  her  lips,  her  power  of  self- 
control  had  been  limited  to  the  effort  needed 
for  that.  The  silent  tears  were  streaming 
from  her  eyes  ;  and  she  feared  even  to  raise 
her  hand  to  her  face  to  dry  them,  lest  the 
motion  should  betray  her  agitationv 

He  had  paused  a  moment  or  two  ;  but  no 
sound  of  answer  came. 

"  Is  there  no  hope  for  me  ?  "  he  asked,  in 
a  tremulous  voice  ;  "  must  the  future  be  a 
yet  more  cheerless  and  hopeless  blank  to  me 
than  the  past  ?  Miss  Lindisfarn,  is  there  no 
hope  for  me?  " 

Still  there  came  no  word,  and  her  face  was 
turned  away  so  that  he  could  not  see  it. 
But  she  shook  her  head  with  a  alow,  sad  mo- 
tion, which  very  plainly  expressed  a  reply  in 


course  that  it  should  be  so.     A  man  must  be  i  the  negative  to  the  question  that  had  been 


a  wretch  indeed,  that  could  address  you,  as 
I  am  daring  to  do,  were  it  otherwise.     I 
think  you  must  know  that  I  love  you  well 
Not  that  any  such  knowledge  can  give  me 


asked  her. 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !  Is  that  my  answer? 
Do  I  understand  you  aright  ?  Miss  Lindis- 
farn !  "  he  continued,  in  a  voice  tremulous 


the  slightest  right  to  presuppose  your  an-  '  with  the  agony  of  his  mind,  the  tones  of 


swer.  But  it  makes  it  needless  for  me  to 
try  to  tell  you  how  much,  how  entirely,  you 
have  become  all  in  all  to  me.  I  am  not  a  young 
man.  Most  men  have  loved  mor-e  than  once 
before  they  have  reached  my  years  ;  but  it 
is  the  first-fruit  of  my  heart  that  I  am  offer- 
ing you.  My  life  has  not  been  a  prosperous 
or  a  very  happy  one.  My  path  through  the 
world  has  always  been  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  wall !  And  the  fact  that  it  has  been  so 
makes  my  presumption  in  asking  for  the  sun- 
shine of  your  love  seem  the  greater  to  me. 
I  ask  you  to  smile  on  a  man  who  has  had 
few  smiles  from  any  one.  I  ask  you  to  take 
a  pale  and  colorless  life,  with  nothing  in  it 
save  the  one  stern  presence  of  Duty,  with 
nothing  of  present  brightness  and  little  of 
future  hope,  and  transfigure  it  with  the  sun- 
shine and  warmth  and  glory  of  your  love  ! 
That  is  all  I  ask  ;  and  I  proffer  nothing  in 
retuxn-sa\*e — nothing  at  all  ;  I  have  nothing 
to  proffer.  What  is  my  love  to  one  who  has 
love  and  admiration  from  everybody, — every- 
body from  her  cradle  upward  !  " 

All  this  had  been  poured  out  with  pas- 


which  were  weU  calculated  to  make  their 
way  to  a  tougher  heart  than  that  of  her  on 
whose  ear  they  fell,  "  Miss  Lindisfarn !  is 
that  your  sole  answer  ?  Have  you  no  word 
forme?" 

But  still  no  other  answer  came  than  a 
repetition  of  the  same  slow  and  sad  shaking 
of  the  head. 

"  Then  God  help  me  !  My  life  is  done !  " 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  utter  despair  ;  "  I 
ought  not  to  have  set  my  all  on  so  desperate 
a  cast !  Miss  Lindisfarn,  I  ought,  perhaps, 
to  say  that  I  have  not  been  unaware  of  the 
very  wide  distance  placed  between  us  in  re- 
spect to  the  goods  of  fortune.  But  I  have 
not  cared  to  touch  on  that  head,  because  I 
am  quite  sure  that  your  decision  on  my  fate, 
be  it  what  it  might,  would  not  turn  on  that 
consideration  " — 

Here  Kate's  agitation  became  such  that 
her  shoulders,  which  were  turned  toward 
him,  and  her  whole  person,  were  visibly 
shaken  by  it ;  and  with  a  great  gasping  sob 
there  burst  from  her,  as  if  it  had  forced  it- 
self from  her  heart  against  her  will,  the  ex- 
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clamation,  "  God  bless  you.  Captain  Elling- 
ham,  for  that  word  !  "  and  then  the  pent-up 
agony  could  be  held  in  no  longer,  and  she 
burst  into  a  storm  of  sobs  and  tears,  so  vio- 
lent as  to  be  wholly  beyond  her  power  to 
control  it. 

Ellingham  was  so  utterly  unprepared  for 
any  such  manifestation  of  feeling,  so  com- 
pletely amazed  and  thunderstruck,  that  he 
did  not  at  the  moment  accurately  apply  her 
words  to  the  phrase  of  his  that  called  them 
forth. 

"  Gracious  Heaven !  Miss  Lindisfarn,  what 
have  I  done  ?  What  have  I  said  ?  Why  are 
you  so  distressed  ?  It  is  for  me  to  bear,  as 
God  shall  give  me  strength,  the  blow  that 
has  fallen  on  me.  I  have  no  right,  and, 
Heaven  knows,  no  wish,  to  distress  you 
thus." 

Still  the  convulsive  sobbing  continued  de- 
spite her  utmost  efforts  to  recover  control 
over  herself.  Ellingham  was  utterly  at  a 
loss  what  interpretation  to  put  upon  her  ex- 
treme agitation.  After  another  short  |)au8e, 
he  said  again, — 

"  At  all  events,  there  must  be  no  misun- 
derstanding between  us.  The  matter  at  stake 
is  to  me  too  tremendously  vital.  Is  it  your 
deliberate  purpose.  Miss  Lindisfarn,  to  com- 
municate to  me  in  answer  to  my  question, 
that  there  is  no  hope  for  me  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  amid  continued  weep- 
ing, and  sobbed  out  the  words,  "  No  hope  ! 
No  hope !  " 

"  No  hope,  either  now  or  in  the  future? 
If  there  is  any,  oh,  Miss  Lindisfarn,  give  me 
the  benefit  of  it,  in  pity  !  " 

And  again  the  only  reply  was  the  same  sad 
shaking  of  the  head,  and  the  words,  *<  None, 
none !  " 

"  And  it  is  your  own  decision  that  you 
give  me,  not  that  of  any  other  person?" 
urged  Ellingham,  still  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
any  explanation  of  her  extraordinary  emo- 
tion. 

She  bowed  her  head  once,  looking  up  at 
him  with  streaming  eyes  ;  for  he  had  risen 
from  his  seat  on  the  rock,  and  was  now 
standing  in  front  of  her. 

"  Your  own  unbiassed  decision?  "  he  re- 
iterated. 

"It  is  my  own  decision.  Nobody  has 
prompted  it.  Nobody  knows  anything  about 
it." 
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' '  And  is  there  no  hope  for  me  that  time 
may  produce  any  change,  in  my  favo"T", — no 
hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  win  your  affection 
in  return  for — not  a  lightly  felt,  or  lightly 
given  love.  Miss  Lindisfarn  ?  " 

"Oh,  pray  leave  me,  Captain  Ellingham  ! 
I  cannot  say  anything  other  than  I  have 
said.     I  cannot !     Please  leave  me  !  " 

"  But  how  can  I  leave  you  here  in  the 
state  of  agitation  in  which  you  appear  to  be. 
Miss  Lindisfarn  ?  " 

' '  Never  mind  !  It  is  very  foolish  of  me. 
But  please  leave  me  to  myself.  I  shall  re- 
cover my — myself  in  a  few  minutes  !  It  was 
the  surprise — and — my  great  sorrow  at  be- 
ing obliged  to  pain  you.  Captain  Ellingham. 
But — but — I  cannot  do  otherwise  ;  you  will, 
perhaps — no  !  I  was  only  going  to  say  that 
— that — it  must  be  as  I  have  said  !  " 
"  And  I  must  leave  you  thus?  " 
"  Yes,  please.  Captain  Ellingham  !  I  shall 
be  better  presently,  and  will  then  walk  down 
to  the  house  by  myself." 

"  Good-by  then.  Miss  Lindisfarn.  I  have 
been  the  victim  of  a  great  mistake,  of  a  mon- 
strous and  blind  self-delusion  !  Forgive  me 
for  the  annoyance  I  have  caused  you,  and  for 
the  besotted  presumption  which  led  me  to  do 
it !  Farewell,  Miss  Lindisfarn,  and  may  God 
bless  you,  now  and  forever !  " 

"  Farewell,  Captain  Ellingham  !  God  bless 
you  too!  I  pray  it  very  earnestly.  And 
think  as  little  hardly  of  me  as  you  can. 
Farewell!" 

"  Think  hardly,  Miss  Lindisfarn  !  I  can 
put  no  interpretation  on  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  received  and  rejected  my  suit. 
That  some  reason  influences  you,  which  you 
do  not  judge  well  to  assign  to  me  is,  I  think, 
evident.  But  be  assured, — be  very  well  as- 
sured that  I  do  not  imagine,  and  never  shall 
or  can  imagine,  that  that  reason,  be  it  what  it 
may,  is  of  a  kind  to  shake  the  opinion,  that 
you  are — all  that  ray  great  love  has  believed 
you  to  be." 

And  with  those  words  he  turned  and  left 
the  top  of  the  rock  by  the  same  way  by 
which  he  had  climbed  it. 

Kate's  tears  gushed  out  afresh  as  he  left 
her,  sitting  in  the  place  from  which  she  had 
not  moved  during  the  whole  of  the  above 
conversation ;  and  she  looked  out  eagerly 
through  them  to  catch  sight  of  him,  as  he 
came  round  the  base  of  the  rock,  on  his  way 
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down  the  hill  toward  the  house,'  and  toward 
Silverton. 

But  ehe  was  disappointed  ;  for  he  did  not 
come  round  the  rock,  nor  descend  by  that 
Bide  of  the  hill ;  and  Kate,  therefore,  saw 
him  no  more. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"ANOTHER  VERY   GOOD  WAY." — MRS.   GLASSE, 
passim. 

It  was  not  strictly  true,  as  has  been  said, 
that  Lady  Sempronia  expected  a  visit  from 
her  niece  Margaret  on  that  particular  morn- 
ing on  which  she  induced  the  somewhat  re- 
luctant Mr.  Mat  to  drive  her  over  to  Silver- 
ton.  Yet  it  was  quite  true  that  the  visit  was 
expected,  though  not  by  Lady  Sempronia. 
The  gentle  Margaret,  however,  had  found 
the  means  during  the  past  winter  of  making 
hersejsf  so  acceptable  to  her  aunt,  that  she 
was  alwaj^s  glad  to  see  her.  And  when  upon 
this  occasion  she  arrived  from  Lindisfarn,  as 
was  usually  the  case,  before  the  canon  had 
returned  from  the  morning  service  at  the 
cathedral, — for  Mr.  Mat  in  the  gig  was  not 
so  long  getting  over  the  eight  miles  as  Thomas 
Tibbs  with  the  family  carriage  behind  him,— 
she  found  as  cordial  a  welcome  from  her  drab- 
colored  aunt,  sitting  alone  in  her  drab-col- 
ored drawing-room,  as  was  compatible  with 
the  nature  of  the  person  and  the  locality. 

Mr."  Mat,  it  is  to  be  understood,  did  not  come 
in  ;  but  dropping  Miss  Margaret  at  her  uncle's 
door,  went  away  to  his  own  affairs  ;  for  Mr. 
Mat  entered  Lady  Sempronia's  doors  and  her 
presence,  tp  tell  the  truth,  as  rarely  as  bien- 
seance  would  permit.  Probably,  after  put- 
ting up  the  gig  at  the  Lindisfarn  Arms,  he 
strolled  to  the  cathedral  and  lounged  in  the 
nave  till  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thorburn,  the  minor 
canon,  came  out  from  service,  and  then  ad- 
journed with  that  musical  dignitary  to  the 
house  of  little  Peter  Glenny,  the  organist. 

Margaret  found  her  aunt  a  shade  or  two 
worse  in  spirits  than  usual.  In  truth,  exist- 
ence and  the  world  in  general  had  but  a  fla- 
vorless, drab-colored,  washed-out  sort  of  ap- 
pearance, as  seen  from  the  Lady  Sempronia's 
point  of  view,  it  must  be  admitted.  The  low- 
ceilinged,  drab-colored  drawing-room,  with  its 
worn-out  carpet  and  pale-brown  curtains 
and  faded  furniture,  had  not  on  that  March 
morning  the  cheerfulness  due  to  the  sunshine, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  garden  outside  its  win- 
dows, that  it  had  when  the  reader  first  made 


acquaintance  with  it.  The  garden  had  as 
yet  but  little  beauty  ;  the  morning  was  raw 
and  chilly,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
anything  more  suggestive  of  ascetic  uncoin- 
fortableness  than  the  miserable  little  bit  ot 
half-extinguished  fire,  which,  contained  in 
some  wretched  contrivance  for  rendering  the 
proper  proportions  of  the  grate  abortive,  oc- 
cupied the  middle  of  Lady  Sempronia's  fire- 
place. She  was  sitting,  when  Margaret  en- 
tered, in  the  centre  of  a  large,  deep,  old-fash- 
ioned sofa, — one  of  that  kind  which  show  no 
portion  of  uncovered  wood  in  any  part  of 
them  ;  and  was  engaged  in  manufacturing 
out  of  balls  of  white  bobbin  a  small  square  of 
network,  destined  to  be  pinned  against  the 
back  of  one  of  the  drab-colored  arm-chairs, 
rather  for  the  concealment  of  its  dilapida- 
tions than  the  protection  of  its  magnificence. 

A  litter  of  books  upon  the  table,  even  if 
the  inmate  does  not  read  them,  suggests  the 
possibility  of  doing  so,  and  the  idea  of  the 
companionship  of  other  minds.  A  clock 
ticking  audibly  On  the  mantelpiece  is  not  an 
incitement  to  uproarious  gayety,  but  it  at 
least  conveys  an  impression  of  homeliness  and 
life.  A  cat  on  the  hearthstone,  again,  is  far 
better  than  the  clock,  and  contributes  much 
toward  mitigating  the  horrors  of  such  a  po- 
sition as  that  of  Lady  Sempronia.  But  she 
had  none  of  these  alleviations,  and  as  she 
sat  there  upright  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
sofa,  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  almost 
empty  grate,  and  opposite  to  the  window 
looking  into  the  sunless  and  flowerless  gar- 
den, in  the  midst  of  the  tomblike  stillness  of 
the  colorless  drawing-room,  it  is  hardly  sur- 
prising if  the  world  in  general  presented  it- 
self to  her  view  as  a  vale  of  tears,  and  on  the 
whole  as  a  melancholy  mistake  and  failure. 
It  is  intelligible  that  under  such  circumstances 
the  arrival  of  Miss  Margaret  should  have  been 
felt  by  her  aunt  to  be  a  not  unwelcome  re- 
lief. 

Lady  Sempronia  had,  moreover,  a  special 
trial  to  lament  over  on  the  morning  in  ques- 
tion. This,  indeed,  was  generally  the  case  ; 
but  on  the  present  occasion  it  was  a  matter 
that  had  particularly  tried  her  temper. 

"  My  position,  you  see,  my  dear,"  she  re- 
marked to  her  sympathizing  niece,  after  the 
usual  condolences  which  constituted  the  Lady 
Sempronia's  mode  of  greeting  and  welcoming, 
"  is  one  of  peculiar  hardship  and  difficulty. 
Your  uncle,  without  being  quite  far  enough 
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gone  to  be  put  under  restraint,  is  neverthe- 
less fully  as  incapable  of  managing  his  own 
affairs,  or  of  conducting  himself  with  ordi- 
nary propriety  as  most  of  those  who  are  so." 

"It  is  a  very  vexatious  position,  dear 
aunt !  " 

"  Ah,  my  dear  !  If  you  only  knew  half  of 
what  I  have  to  go  through  !  There  was  yes- 
terday evening  !  I  do  assure  you  it  was  one 
of  the  most  painful  trials  that  could  be  in- 
flicted upon  a  right-minded  person!  " 

"What  was  it,  aunt?  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  !  Such  a  scene!  so  pain- 
ful !  We  had  a  few  friends  to  dine  with  us; 
the  doctor's  doing,  as  usual.  I  know  too 
well  that  our  means  do  not  justify  us  in  en- 
tering into  such  expenses.  We  might  do  so, 
of  course,  with  perfect  comfort  and  propriety 
even,  if  the  money  were  not  all  flung  away 
on  the  most  futile  absurdities.  But,  as  I  say 
to  Dr.  Lindisfarn,  you  cannot  burn  the  can- 
dle at  two  ends  at  once.  You  cannot  give 
dinners  and  print  monographs,  both." 

"  That  is  very  true,  dear  aunt !  "  said  Mar- 
garet, shaking  her, head  sympathetically. 

"  But  the  doctor  thinks  differently,"  pur- 
sued the  faded  lady,  with  a  deep  sigh  ;  "  and 
he  would  have  me  invite  people  to  dine  here 
yesterday ;  the  dean  and  Mrs.  Barton,  Dr. 
Blakistry,  the  Polstons  from  Sillmouth,  and 
one  or  two  others  ;  quite  enough  to  carry  the 
story  of  what  they  saw  all  over  the  country." 

"What  was  it?"  asked  Margaret,  with 
an  awakening  of  real  curiosity. 

"  Oh,  ray  dear  !  We  had  all  gone  in 
to  the  dining-room ;  the  dean  took  me,  of 
course,  rnd  the  rest  came  in  as  they  chose  ; 
for  the  doctor  was  not  there.  He  never  will 
do  anything  like  other  people  !  and  gener- 
ally when  there  are  any  people  here  he  joins 
us  in  the  dining-room.  Well,  my  dear,  dear 
Margaret !  We  were  all  in  our  places  round 
the  table.  Sanders  said  the  doctor  was  com- 
ing, and  was  holding  the  door  open  for  him. 
We  all  paused  a  minute,  still  standing  to 
wait  for  him,  when— roh,  my  dear  child  !  I 
shall  never,  never  forget  that  moment !  In 
walked  your  uncle.  I  could  see  by  the  look 
of  his  eye  in  a  minute  that  he  had  no  more 
idea  of  where  he  was,  or  what  he  was  doing 
than  a  stark  staring  Bedlamite — up  he  walked 
to  his  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  with 
the  same  sort  of  step  he  has,  you  know,  when 
he  is  walking  up  the  nave  with  his  surplice 
on,  and — and — down  he  went  on  his  knees, 
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and  put  his  face  into  his  soup-plate,  as  if  it 
were  his  trencher-cap!  Oh,  Margaret!  I 
thought  I  should  have  dropped  where  I  stood  ! 
The  dean  behaved  very  well ;  but  I  saw  Mrs. 
Barton  give  him  a  look  across  the  table. 
Then  we  all  sat  down ;  and  I  was  in  hopes 
that  that  would  have  recalled  him  to  himself, 
and  to  some  decent  sense  of  tlie  pi'oprieties  of 
the  time  and  place.  But  not  a  bit  of  it ! 
Presently  he  stood  up,  and  looked  round  the 
table  in  a  calm  and  dignified  sort  of  way,  as 
much  as  to  ask  why  the  service  didn't  begin. 
And  that  vulgar,  coarse  wretch.  Minor  Canon 
Thorburn,  who  was  sitting  near  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  called  out  in  his  great  chanting 
voice, '  Not  a  bit  of  it,  doctor !  I  have  chanted 
the  service  twice  this  day,  and  I'm  not  going 
to  begin  it  again  !  '  and  that  brought  him 
to  :  '  Ah  !  bless  my  soul !  '  said  he,  '  dinner- 
time !  so  it  is !  Thorburn  and  I  make  it 
straight  between  us.  He  thinks  he  is  else- 
where, sometimes,  when  he  is  in  church  ;  I 
think  I  am  in  church  when  I  ought  to  be 
eating  my  dinner  !  '  And  then  there  was  a 
tittering  all  round.  But  what  provokes  me 
past  bearing  is  that  your  uncle  takes  ail  such 
things  as  coolly  and  calmly  as  if  he  were  do- 
ing everything  he  ought  to  do  !  lie  wag  not 
embarrassed,  not  he  !  He  has  no  sense  of 
shame  I  " 

"It  is  very  sad,"  sighed  Margaret ;  "  and, 
aunt  dear,  talking  o-f  that,  I  think  I  had  bet- 
ter go  into  the  study,  before  uncle  comes 
home  from  the  cathedral,  to  put  away  a  few 
of  the  remaining  copies  of  the '  Memoir  on  the 
'  City  Walls. '  He  has  given  away  several  cop- 
ies lately,  and  there  are  only  a  few  left ;  and 
if  they  run  out  altogether,  he  will  be  sure  to 
reprint  it.  You  know  he  never  objects  to  my 
being  among  his  books  ;  and  I  meant  to  hide 
a  few  copies  of  the  "  Town  Walls  "  behind 
'  Grose's  Antiquities.'  All  the  space  behind 
'  Slawkingham's  History  of  Sillshire  '  is  filled 
with  are  serve  store  of  the  '  Monograph  on  the 
Horseshoe  Arches  at  Parbury-in-the-Moor,' 
which  is  particularly  bad  for  him  to  give 
away  because  of  the  colored  plate  at  the  be- 
ginning !" 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  Margaret  had 
not  only  acquired  a  perfect  understanding  of 
the  home  politics  of  Lady  Sempronia's  house- 
hold, but  had  made  herself  very  intelligently 
useful  in  forwarding  that  much-tried  lady's 
views.  When  alone  with  her  uncle,  she  had 
no  scruple  in  pouring  oil  on  the  fire  of  his 
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antiquarian  zeal  to  the  utmost  extent  that 
her  ignorance  of  everything  connected  with 
the  subject  would  allow.  And  when  she 
found  herself  in  the  somewhat  more  difficult 
circumstance  of  being  present  at  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  her  uncle  and  aunt, 
she  w^as  wont  to  extricate  herself  from  the 
difficulty  by  a  masterly  silence,  dropping  her 
silken  lashes  over  her  downcast  eyes,  with  an 
expression  that  deplored  the  existence  of  a 
difl'erence,  and  permitted  either  party  to  feel 
how  deeply  she  lamented  the  perversity  and 
obstinacy  of  the  other. 

"  Do,  my  dear  !  Go  into  the  study.  You 
have  not  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  service  will  be  over.  I  am  sure  it  is  a 
comfort  to  have  any  one  in  the  house  who  so 
thoroughly  understands  all  the  trials  I  have 
to  go  through." 

So  Margaret  left  her  aunt  to  her  knitting, 
or  knotting,  or  netting,  or  whatever  the 
proper  term  is  to  describe  the  fabrication  of 
the  reticulated  fabric  on  which  she  was  en- 
gaged, and  betook  herself  to  her  uncle's 
study.  Bat  having  entered  that  sanctum  and 
carefully  closed  the  door,  and  having  taken 
at  random  some  half-dozen  volumes  from  the 
shelves  and  placed  them  on  the  floor,  she  ap- 
peared to  be  suddenly  called  away  from  her 
librarian-like  avocation  to  other  cares.  First 
of  all  she  tripped  with  a  step  that  would 
hardly  have  bent  the  grass-blades  beneath  it, 
had  her  tripping  been  in  a  meadow,  to  the 
window, — not  that  looking  into  the  garden, 
but  the  opposite  one  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
looking  into  the  Close, — and  carefully  drawing 
aside  as  much  of  the  muslin  curtain  which 
hung  before  it  as  would  enable  her  to  peep 
out  from  the  side  of  it,  in  a  direction  which 
commanded  the  road  leading  towards  the 
door  of  the  cathedral,  she  gazed  for  half  a 
minute,  and,  apparently  satisfied,  dropped 
the  curtain.  Then  holding  back  the  folds  of 
her  pretty  lilac  silk  dress  with  both  exqui- 
sitely gloved  hands,  she  put  out  first  one  and 
then  the  other  slender  foot,  cased  in  bronze 
colored  morocco  bottines,  the  admirable  fitting 
of  which  showed  ofi^  the  arching  of  the  in- 
step to  the  greatest  advantage.  Both  were 
subjected  to  a  close  scrutiny,  and  neither  was 
found  to  be  quite  free  from  dust,  while  on 
the  heel  of  one  appeared  a  slight  splash.  So 
the  pretty  examiner  darted  across  the  room 
to  a  drawer  under  the  shelves  in  one  corner 
of  the  library,  and  sharply  pulling  it  open, 


took  from  it  a  duster,  which  the  doctor  kept 
there  for  the  behoof  of  his  books,  and  has- 
tily set  to  work  to  repair  the  miRchief  her 
scrutiny  had  discovered.  This  happily  ac- 
complished, she  again  returned  to  the  win- 
dow, and  again  satisfied  herself  that  there 
was  nobody  yet  coming  across  from  the  ca- 
thedral. Just  opposite  to  the  door,  and  be- 
hind the  lay  figure,  which  has  been  mentioned 
in  a  former  chapter  as  a  device  of  Dr.  Lin- 
disfarn's  for  reminding  him  to  take  off  his 
surplice  on  returning  from  the  choir,  there 
was  a  small  square  toilet  glass  hung  against 
the  panelled  wall,  intended  for  the  doctor's 
service  in  robing,  though  ministering  but 
little  to  the  correctness  of  his  appearance  by 
its  hints.  It  was  now,  however,  consulted 
by  a  more  docile  pupil.  Having  put  all  into 
perfect  order  at  one  extremity  of  her  person, 
Margaret  now  gave  her  attention  to  the 
other.  The  edges  of  the  dark  bands  of  glossy 
hair  on  her  brow  had  to  be  just  a  little  re- 
touched ;  the  ribbons  of  the  pretty  bonnet  to 
be  readjusted  beneath  the  chin  ;  and  the  set 
of  that  chcf-d^aeuvre  itself  somewhat  modi- 
fi.ed.  All  this  was  done  with  a  rapid  and 
sure  hand  ;  the  result  was  approved  by  one 
intent  and  searching  but  all  too  transient 
glance  ; — a  second  was  devoted  to  an  equally 
rapid  dress-rehearsal  of  a  small  but  exceed- 
ingly efiective  pantomime  representation  by 
the  eyes  themselves  ;  and  then  the  charming 
performer  flitted  back  to  her  post  of  observa- 
tion at  the  corner  of  the  window  looking  on 
the  Close. 

Was  ever  such  preparation  made  before 
by  a  dutiful  niece  for  receiving  an  elderly 
uncle,  and  that  uncle  a  canon  returning  from 
morning  service  at  his  cathedral ! 

In  a  very  few  minutes  she  dropped  the 
muslin  curtain  from  her  fingers,  as  if  it  had 
suddenly  burned  her ;  a  bright  look  of  satis- 
faction came  over  her  face,  the  blood  mounted 
to  her  fair  cheeks  just  sufficiently  to  tinge 
the  cream-colored  satin  of  them  with  the 
delicate  hue  of  a  pale  hedge-rose,  and  her 
eyes  were  lighted  up  with  the  brilliancy  of 
animation,  as  she  tripped  back  to  the  place 
in  the  bookshelves  from  which  she  had  re- 
moved the  volumes  to  the  floor,  and  took  one_ 
of  the  books  in  her  hand.  In  the  next  mi 
ute  the  doctor,  having  let  himself  in  with  hifl 
latchkey,  opened  the  door  of  the  study,  and 
was  heard  saying, — 

"Come  in,   come  in,   Mr.   Falconer!    I 
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shall  have  much  pleasure  in  showing  you  the 
volume.  What,  Margaret,  you  here?  De- 
lighted to  see  you,  my  dear !  " 

"  I  was  at  my  old  work  among  your  books, 
you  see,  uncle ;  but  1  did  not  intend  to  get 
caught  playing  the  librarian  by  any  one  but 
you.  Mr.  Mat  was  coming  in  this  morning, 
60  I  begged  a  place  in  the  gig." 

"  And  I  little  thought  of  the  pleasure  that 
was  in  store  for  me,  when  I  walked  with  you 
across  the  Close,  doctor!  "  said  Falconer. 

His  eyes  and  Margaret's  had  already  met 
and  exchanged  intelligent  greeting  and  con- 
gratulations on  the  success  of  the  lie  that 
each  was  telling. 

The  unsuspicious  canon  proceeded  mean- 
while to  disrobe  himself  and  robe  his  lay 
representative,  or  as  the  Rev.  Minor  Canon 
Thorburn  (more  generally  called,  out  of 
church,  Jack  'Thorburn)  used  to  say  with 
ever  new  felicitousness  on  every  occasion, 
turn  him  from  a  lay  into  a  clerical  figure  ; 
while  the  two  young  people  shook  hands, 
with  laughing,  conscious  eyes. 

'•  How  good  this  is  of  you  !  You  certainly 
are  the  best  as  well  as  the  loveliest  girl  that 
ever  breathed  !  Had  you  any  difficulty  about 
the  gig?''  whispered  Falconer. 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  had  !  That  old  brute,  Mr. 
Mat,  after  offering  to  ride  with  Kate,  pre- 
tended to  have  business  to  do,  when  I  asked 
him  to  drive  me  in  ;  and  then  told  me  in  so 
many  words,  that  I  was  mere  dirt  compared 
to  her — the  atrocious  old  savage  !  I  wouldn't 
have  stooped  to  ask  him,  or  be  driven  by  him, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  " —  and  her  magnificent 
eyes  said  the  rest  far  more  eloquently  than 
the  most  silver  tongue  could  have  done. 

"  The  old  savage  !  And  to  think  of  your 
having  exposed  yourself  to  such  annoyan- 
ces''—  and  Mr.  Freddy  also  concluded  his 
phrase  by  the  same  medium  of  communi- 
cation,— creditably,  yet  not  in  the  same  style 
that  Margaret  did  it.  She  certainly  had  the 
finest  and  most  expressive  eyes  that  ever  were 
seen  in  a  human  head.  They  were  so  beauti- 
ful, so  tender,  so  eloquent  I  They  could  look 
anything — save  honest.  ■ 

"  And  now,  sir,  that  the  object  has  been 
served,  1  do  not  mean  to  play  librarian  any 
longer.  So  you  may  put  these  horrid  old 
books  back  in  their  places.  I  am  afraid  I 
have  soiled  my  gloves  with  them  as  it  is !  " 
said  Margaret,  holding  out  the  tips  of  her 
taper  fingers  for  his  inspection  in  a  provoca- 


tive manner  that  made  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  Freddy  to  assist  in  the  process  by  subject- 
ing each  separate  digit  to  manipulation  and 
minute  investigation. 

' '  W  hat  exquisite  gloves !  Paris  of  course. 
Well,  I  do  think  there  is  nothing  more  beauti- 
ful in  nature  than  a  beautiful  hand — when 
one  sees  it  to  perfection,"  added  Fred,  as, 
after  satisfying  himself  that  the  books  had 
done  little  or  no  mischief,  he  contemplated 
Margaret's  hand,  while  the  extreme  tips  of 
its  fingers  were  supported  by  the  extreme  tips 
of  his. 

"  Come,  attend  to  your  work  !  Put  the 
books  back  again  into  their  places,"  said 
Margaret. 

"Can't  we  get  away  into  the  garden?" 
whispered  Falconer,  as  he  did  so. 

"  He  will  drive  us  away  in  a  minute," 
returned  Margaret,  in  the  same  voice  ;  "  you'll 
see  !  " 

"  I  think  I  have  finished  my  task  for  to- 
day, uncle,"  she  continued,  as  the  doctor, 
having  got  rid  of  his  canonicals,  came  up  the 
room  from  the  further  end  near  the  door  to 
his  accustomed  corner  by  the  fire,  and  behind 
the  screen  of  books,  that  has  been  described 
as  nearly  dividing  the  room  into  two;  "I 
thought  I  should  just  have  time  before  you 
came  back  from  church  to  finish  putting  the 
'Bampton  Lectures,'  on  this  shelf  in  the  proper 
order  according  to  their  dates." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear !  And  now  you 
must  run  away  to  your  aunt ;  for  I  am  going 
to  be  very  busy.  Mr.  Falconer,  Lady  Sem- 
pronia  will  be  delighted  to  see  you  in  the 
drawing-room.  See,  here  is  the  volume  we 
were  speaking  of.  You  can  send  it  back  to 
me  when  you  have  done  with  it. 

So  the  doctor  was  left  in  possession  of  his 
study. 

"  Can't  we  get  away  into  the  garden?" 
said  Falconer  again,  as  they  crossed  the  hall 
together  toward  the  drawing-room. 

"  We  must  speak  to  my  aunt  first,"  re- 
turned Margaret,  opening  the  drawing-room 
door  as  she  spoke. 

"  Uncle  has  been  insisting,"  said  she,  as 
soon  as  Fred  had  saluted  Lady  Sempronia, 
"  on  my  showing  Mr.  Falconer  that  point  in 
the  corner  of  your  garden  from  which  the 
old  keep  tower  is  visible.  I  don't  suppose 
he  cares  much  to  see  it ;  but  que  voulez  vous  ? 
I  must  do  as  I  am  bid !  "  And  the  wonder- 
ful eyes  in  two  consecutive  seconds  claimed 
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admiration  and  gratitude  from  Falconer  for 
the  ready  lie,  and  exchanged  condolences 
with  her  aunt  on  the  boredom  of  her  uncle's 
antiquarianism. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Falconer,"  she  continued, 
"  come  and  see  the  tower  as  it  appears  from 
the  Close  gardens." 

So  they  escaped  into  the  garden,  and  were 
soon  arm  in  arm,  in  a  sheltered  walk  under 
the  old  city  wall,  which  there  formed  also 
the  boundary  of  the  canon's  garden,  and 
which  was  very  near  the  spot  from  which  in 
fact  the  keep-tower  was  visible. 

One  would  have  said  that  Margaret  had 
schemed  with  right  good-will  to  secure  this 
tete-a-tete  with  Falconer  ;  and  yet,  now  the 
object  was  attained,  all  the  abundant  cheer- 
fulness and  good-humor  which  had  been  so 
apparent  but  a  minute  ago,  seemed  at  once 
to  have  deserted  her,  and  a  pensive  melan- 
choly had  suddenly  supervened  in  their  place ; 
even  as  the  face  of  the  landscape  is  changed 
when  the  sun  is  hidden  behind  a  cloud. 
The  fine  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
or  raised  only  from  time  to  time  to  glance 
for  a  moment  with  an  expression  of  gentle 
sadness  on  his  face.  She  answered  him  in 
monosyllables,  and  his  most  insinuating  com- 
pliments were  ovXj  answered  with  a  sigh. 

In  short,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  inquire  very  tenderly  what  it  was 
that  had  damped  her  spirits  ;  had  he  had  the 
inexpressible  misfortune  of  offending  her? 

In  all  probability  Mr.  Fred  Falconer  un- 
derstood perfectly  well  what  the  matter  was  ; 
and  interpreted  the  signs  hung  out  to  him 
with  an  accuracy  and  readiness  which  made 
all  further  conversation  on  the  subject  super- 
fluous ;  for  kindred  spirits  understand  one 
another  rapidly  in  these  cases.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  necessary  that  the  little  comedy, 
in  which  these  two  talented  performers  were 
engaged,  should  be  duly  performed. 

"No,"  returned  Margaret,  looking  stead- 
ily at.  the  gravel  walk,  and  picking  leaf  from 
leaf  a  rose,  which  she  had  gathered  from  the 
creepipg  plant  that  almost  covered  the  old 
gray  wall,  while  she  let  the  pink  petals  fall 
one  after  another,  according  to  the  usual 
stage  directions  provided  for  such  circum- 
stances— "  No  ;  you  have  neither  done  nor 
said  anything  to  oifend  me"  (just  the 
slightest  emphasis  upon  the  two  verbs); 
*'  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  for  much  kind- 


ness, if  1  were  to  say  or  think  so,  Mr.  Fal- 
coner;  but" — (eyes,  which  had  been  raised 
for  a  second  with  one  expressive  glance  at 
the  words  much  Jcindness,  here  glued  to  the 
gravel  more  determinedly  than  ever) . 

"  But  what,  my  dear  Miss  Lindisfarn  ? 
What  was  to  have  followed  that  little  hesi- 
tating but,  so  all  important  to  me  ?  " 

"Is  it  so  important  to  you?"  (Half  a 
glance  from  corner  of  eye  in  state  of  lique- 
faction ;  extreme  tenderness  and  the  purest 
candid  naivete  in  equal  proportions  thrown 
into  the  voice.)  "  Can  I  flatter  myself  that 
it  is  so?" 

"  Surely,  my  dear  Miss  Lindisfarn,  surely 
you  must  know,  that  all  that  concerns  your 
happiness  is  so  to  me  !  "  (Intense  pathos. 
Pause  on  the  gravel  walk.  Gentleman  moves 
slightly  in  front  of  lady,  an^  very  timidly 
lays  fingers  of  right  hand  on  back  of  glove 
engaged  in  picking  the  rose  to  pieces.  Ap- 
pealing glance,  only  to  be  attempted  in  case 
of  handsome  eyes.) 

"  Is  what  to  you?  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand you,"  said  Margaret,  taking  prompt 
advantage  of  her  companion's  imperfect 
CTammatical  construction,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  slightly,  and  as  if  unconsciously, 
withdrawing  her  hand. 

"  Nay,  you  know  what  I  would  say ! 
There  is  something  which  weighs  on  your 
spirits  !  You  may  hide  it  from  others, — but 
do  you  think,  Miss  Lindisfarn,  that  it  can  be 
concealed  from  me?  Whatever  your  trouble 
may  be,  can  you  not  confide  it  to  me?  ]\Iar — 
Oh,  forgive  me.  Miss  Lindisfarn!  I — I — 
I  forgot  myself!  That  sweet,  dear  name! 
]Marguerite  !  Mai/  I  dare — may  I  call  you 
Marguerite?  " 

(This  is  an  important  point  in  the  play ; 
and  according  to  the  rules  of  this  Royal 
Game  of  Goose,  you  stop  three  turns  for  the 
eyes  to  exchange  a  glance,  to  which  Bur- 
leigh's nod  was  as  a  sixpenny  pamphlet  to 
a  Blue  Book  of  the  biggest  dimensions.  If 
the  lady  player  be  sure  of  herself,  and  knows 
what  she  is  about,  she  may  make  the  look 
steady  and  fixed  for  five  seconds,  and  make  it 
up  of  fluttered  tenderness  three  parts,  gently 
reproachful  pathos  two  parts,  and  ingenuous 
surprise — be  careful  about  the  quality  of  this 
last  article — one  part,  dissolved  in  two  drops 
of  lachryma  pura.  N.  B.  A  larger  quantity 
of  the  liquid  vehicle  would  injure  the  opera- 
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tiv  n.  A  gentle  heaving  of  the  bosom  may 
be  judiciously  thrown  in.  Exhibited  in  this 
f-  ;m,  the  effect  is  wonderful.) 

Margaret  made  up  the  dose  with  admira- 
ble and  unerring  skill,  and  administered  it 
with  prompt  decision. 

"  Yes  !  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  name,"  she 
said,  dropping  her  eyes  as  soon  as  they  had 
performed  the  operation,  "  and  it  is  sweet  to 
hear  it  from  the  lips  of  those  who —  But  I 
don't  know  if  I  dare  tell  you.  I  don't  know 
if  I  am  doing  right.  I  cannot  tell  how  you 
may  judge  me"  (emphasis  delicate,  and  not 
too  strong  on  the  pronoun),  "  if  I  venture  to 
make  the  confidence  you  ask." 

"  Can  you  doubt  that — Marguerite  ?  "  said 
Falconer  with  an  ardent  glance,  and  uttering 
the  name  as  if  he  had  received  a  sharp  blow 
on  the  second  button  of  his  waistcoat,  at  the 
moment  it  issuedjrom  hie  lips.  He  was  do- 
ing his  best ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  he  was  a 
very  inferior  performer  to  the  lady. 

"  I  do  think  I  may  trust  you  to  put  a  kind 
construction  on  my  venturing  to  tell  you," 
said  she,  with  a  little  gush,  most  delicately 
and  artistically  hit  off.  In  fact,  the  two  or 
three  last  plunges,  which  the  fine  fisji  on  he;: 
hook  had  been  making,  showed  her  that  the 
moment  had  come  for  winding  up  line  rap- 
idly ;  "  1  do  think  I  may  venture.  You  are 
60  good,  so  kind,  so  indulgent !  The  fact  is — 
I  have  been  blamed — cruelly  blamed  and  mis- 
judged— oh  !  how  can  I  tell  it  you  ? — Those 
I  live  among  are  not  all  as  kind  to  me  as  you 
are,  Mr.  Falconer !  Cruel,  wicked  things 
have  been  said  about  me  in  connection  with 
you  !  I  am  accused  of — of — oh  !  how  can  I 
say  it  ? — of  allowing  you  to  occupy  too  much 
of  my  attention  ! — of  giving  occasion  to  the 
coupling  our  names  together  by  the  world. 
And  I  am  told  that  I  must  be  more  cir — cir 
— circum — spect !  Oh,  it  is  very  hard! — 
very  cruel !  " 

And  here  the  lovely  creature's  cup  of  sor- 
row was  too  full !  It  brimmed  overj  She 
was  sobbing — not  aloud,  for  it  was  possible 
that  her  uncle's  study  window  might  be 
open  ;  possible  also  that  the  gardener  might 
be  within  earshot;  but  still  very  unmistak- 
ably sobbing. 

Falconer  had  not  been  paying  all  the  atten- 
tion to  the  touchingly-broken  utterances  of 
this  address  which  the  admirable  method  of 
its  delivery  deserved.  The  only  excuse  for 
him  was  that  he  perfectly  well  knew  what 


she  was  going  to  say  before  she  began  ;  and 
that  the  moments  occupied  by  the  speaking 
I  of  it  were  exceedingly  necessary  to  him  for 
!  the  taking  of  such  a  rapid  and  masterly  sur- 
vey of  the  general  situation  as  should  enable 
I  him  to  decide  promptly  yet  prudently  on  his 
immediate  course  of  action. 

The  fact  was  that  he  had  not  intended  to 
make  a  direct  and  formal  ofier  of  his  hand 
;  to  Miss  Lindisfarn  on  that  day.  It  was  not 
!  that  he  at  all  wavered  in  his  determination 
i  of  doing  80,  or  had  any  thought  of  swerving 
!  from  the  line  of  conduct  he  had  on  mature 
deliberation  traced  out  for  himself  in  the 
preceding  autumn,  and  had  been  conscien- 
tiously laboring  to  carry  out  all  the  winter. 
Far  from  it !  But  he  was  both  by  nature  and 
by  training  a  eantious  man.  It  was  a  golden 
rule  of  life  with  him  "  Not  to  put  his  arm 
out  farther  than  he  could  draw  it  back 
again."  And  might  he  not  be  about  to  do 
so?  "Never  set  your  name  to  a  contract, 
Fred,  a  minute  before  it  is  necessary  to  do 
so,"  his  father  had  often  said  to  him.  And 
now  the  still  voice  of  paternal  wisdom  whis- 
pered in  his  heart.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
*'  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,"  was  a  good 
maxim  too.  And  it  did  seem  to  his  best 
judgment,  that  the  iron  was  quite  hot  now. 
It  was  good  thrift,  surely,  to  make  hay  while 
the  sun  shone !  And  when  could  it  shine 
more  brightly  than  at  the  present  moment  ? 
And  might  it  not  be  possible  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  both  the  opposing  systems? 
Might  not  this  feat  of  ability  be  attainable 
by  a  judicious  and  bold  dexterity?  Fred 
thought  that  it  might.  And  all  these 
thoughts  had  passed  in  his  master  mind, 
and  his  decision  had  been  taken  by  the  time 
Margaret  had  got  to  the  end  of  her  delicately 
confidential  communication .  He  had  decided 
on  stretching  out  his  arm  ;  but  not  so  that, 
if  some  possible,  though  highly  improbable, 
contingency  should  make  it  desirable,  he 
should  be  unable  to  draw  it  back.  Was  he 
after  all  irrevocably  putting  his  name  to  a 
contract,  by  words  uttered  only  to  one  pair 
of  ears  ?  So  he  said,  "  Base  and  unmanly  !  " 
grinding  the  words  between  his  clinched 
teeth  ;  "  it  is  the  penalty  which  hearts  that 
can  feel  pay  to  the  jealousy  of  the  colder 
natures  which  cannot  sympathize  with 
them  I  "  (Freddy  was  fond  of  that  sentence, 
and  set  it  down  in  fair  round-hand  text  in 
his  private  journal — it  is  to  be  hoped  not  for 
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future  use.)     "  You  must  know,  dear — dear- 
est Marguerite," — here  he  took  her  hand, 
which  she  did  not  this  time  withdraw, — she 
knew  that  she  was  en  regie,  and  that  the 
game  was  now  in  her  own  hands — "  that 
your  happiness  and  peace  of  mind  are  dearer 
to  me  than  my  own !     If  you  do  not  know 
it,  will  you  believe  it?    Will  you  suffer  me 
to  persuade  you  that  it  is  so, — will  you  give 
me  this  little  hand,  and  with  it  the  right  to 
defend  you  against  all,  or  any,  who  may  dare 
to  breathe  a  word  against  you  ?    Marguerite, 
best,  loveliest, — may  I  say  dearest,  Margue- 
rite ?  may  I  say  my  Marguerite  ?  ' '  (voice  sud- 
denly dropped  to  exquisitely  tender  whisper. ) 
Dead   silence ;    a   little  vibrating   tremor 
commencing  in  the  charmingly  gloved  hand 
he  now  held  in  both  of  his,  gradually  com- 
municated itself  to  her  whole  person.     Then 
two  little  sobs,  barely  more  than  sighs  ;  and 
all  executed  with  faultless  perfection.    (N.  B. 
— This  passage  had  bettpr  not  be  attempted 
by  beginners.     If  not  handled  with  consum- 
mate tact,  ic  would  be  a  failure.     It  is  true 
that  Margaret  was  making  her  debut.     But 
inborn  genius  sets  aside  all  rules  !) 

''Oh,  rapture!  Am  I  then,  indeed,  the 
happiest  man  who  breathes  this  day  ?  " 

This  appeal  produced  a  quivering  but  very 
decided  pressure  of  the  little  lilac-gloved 
hand. 

(This  may  be  very  safely  executed  by  any 
one  ;  and  those  who  feel  that  they  ought  not 
to  venture  on  the  more  diJBficult  business  de- 
scribed in  the  former  paragraph  had  better 
proceed  at  once  to  this  part  of  the  exercise.) 
"  Look  up,  my  sweet  one!  Give  me  one 
look  of  those  divine  eyes  !  Speak  to  me,  my 
Marguerite !  ' ' 

She  did  give  him  a  look.  And  upon  my 
word,  it  almost  threw  his  double-entry  heart  off 
its  balance,  and  tumbled  him  into  earnestness. 
Juliet  and  Ophelia  blended  in  one,  were  in 
the  look  of  those  large,  soft  eyes  !  She  knew 
in  her  heart  at  the  moment  that  that  look 
was  unnecessary  ;  that  she  had  won  her  game 
without  it.  But  she  was  carried  away  by 
the  spirit  of  her  part.  It  was  the  love  of  the 
consummate  artist  for  her  art — the  irresisti- 
ble impulse  of  true  genius  to  revel  in  the  per- 
fection of  its  own  ideal ! 

The  "look,"  which  Frederick  had  asked 
for,  had  been  accorded  him  in  such  measure 
that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  press  his 
demand  for  a  categorical  verbal  answer  any 
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further  ;  but  would  have  been  contented  to 
assume  that  his  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
to  carry  on  the  remainder  of  the  interview  in 
the  tone  suggested  to  his  imagination  by  the 
eloquence  of  Margaret's  look.  But  this  did 
not  suit  the  lady's  views.  The  business  part 
of  the  meeting  was  not  completed  yet  in  her 
estimation  ;  and  till  it  should  be  so,  she  was, 
in  accordance  with  the  good  old  saw,  in  no 
wise  minded  to  come  to  the  play.  So  drop- 
ping once  more  the  victorious  eyes  beneath 
their  heavy  lids  and  long  lashes,  she  whis- 
pered,— 

"You  bid  me  speak  to  you,  Frederick! 
What  can  I  say,  save  that  I  am  your  own, — 
yours  only,  yours  ever,  through  good  and 
ill !  " 

And  as  she  spoke,  she  let  her  hand  rest  in 
his,  looking  into  his  face  with  an  expression 
of  expectation  and  waiting  for  something, 
that  imperatively  demanded  of  him  a  simi- 
larly categorical  and  solemn  declaration. 

"My  own  sweet  Marguerite!  How  can 
I  find  words  to  say  how  entirely,  how  devot- 
edly, I  am  yours?  " 

"  Mine,  Frederick,  forever,  come  weal  come 
woe  !  "  she  said,  clasping  her  hands  together, 
and  looking  up  into  his  face  with  an  intensity 
of  tenderness  and  solemnity  combined,  that 
made  Freddy  feel  as  if  every  possibility  of  re- 
treat was  being  cut  off  behind  him  ; — pre- 
cisely, in  short,  as  she  intended  that  he  should 
feel. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  man  could  not 
but  be  affected  by  the  tender  earnestness  of 
the  lovely  creature  by  his  side,  the  spirit  of 
the  man  of  business  so  far  rallied  as  to  whis- 
per to  him  that,  after  all,  these  fine  words 
were  words  only,  unheard,  unwitnessed  !  It 
was  all  right,  no  doubt.  But  j/'any  hitch — ^ 
why—  I 

It  was  singular,  however,  and  surely  an 
evidence  of  their  fitness  for  each  other,  that—; 
similar  thoughts  were  at  that  very  instantjj 
passing  through  his  Marguerite's  mind. 

Nevertheless,  having  with  a  firm  hand  and 
steady  attention  to  the  main  object  in  view 
brought  the  affair  to  the  above  flivorable 
point,  she  felt  that  the  recognized  rules  of  the, 
game  did  not  justify  her  in  refusing  to  her] 
adorer  an  admixture  of  that  post  seria  ludumA 
which  happily  tempers  the  business  iu  which 
they  had  been  engaged  as  well  as  most  other  ( 
sublunary  matters.  She  permitted  him  to' 
encircle  her  slender  and  elastic  waist  with 
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one  arm,  while  fondling  with  his  other  hand 
the  dainty  little  palm  passed  across  from  the 
opposite   side,  only  thinking  with  a  pretty 
little  start  that  she  heard  the  gardener,  when 
she  had  reason  to  fear  that  he  might  be  rump- 
ling the   beautifully  arranged   folds  of  her  . 
silk   skirt.     She  allowed  him  to  "seal  the: 
contract  on  her  divine  lips,"  all  according  to  i 
.  the  well-known  rules,  merely  holding  up  her 
hands  the  while  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
tect as  far  as  might  be  from  injury  the  artis- 
tic arrangement  of  her  hair,  and  the  perfect , 
set  of  her  bonnet  and  its  ribbons,  and  recov- ; 
ering  and  repairing  herself  after  the  opera-  , 
tion  with  a  manner  and  action  very  similar  ] 
to  that  of  a  duck  after  withdrawing  its  pretty  ; 
head  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  M^ater. 

Having   accorded   these  favors,  however, ' 
while  meditating  on  the  next  step  which  it 
was  expedient  to  take  under  the  circumstan-  ' 
ces,  she  shook  off  the  sweet  forgetfulness  and 
once  more  returned  to  business,  thus  : — 

"  I  have  said  that  I  am  yours,  Frederick, 
because  you  bade  me  say  so,  and  because 
Heaven  knows  how  entirely  it  is  the  truth  ; 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  I  am  promising 
more  than  it  is  in  my  own  power  to  perform. 
My  heart  is  your  Marguerite's  own  to  give, 
and  she  has  given  it  freely,  wholly,  irrev- 
ocably  !  It  is  your  own,  now  and  forever  ! 
But  my  hand,  alas !  is  not  so  entirely  at  my 
own  disposition.  My  father  !  You  must  ask  ' 
me  of  him,  my  Frederick  !  I  have  no  reason  : 
to  think  that  he  will  refuse  you ;  how  should  ' 
I  have  any?  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  your  demand  of  him  in  due  form. 
Trust  to  me  to  have  prepared  him  to  receive 
it."  ^  I 

"  I  had  been  thinking,  my  own  Marguerite,  ; 
that  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  as  long  as  might 
be   the  envious  gossip  and  tittle-tattle  of  a 
little  country  town,  by  keeping  our  engage- : 
ment  our  own  sweet  secret  for  a  while."  ; 

"  Oh,  you  are  so  right,  so  right !  It  will 
be  the  greatest  relief.  It  will  need  but  a 
word  to  papa,  a  hint,  that  it  is  as  well  to  let 
the  matter  remain  between  our  two  families  , 
for  the  present.  He  will  meet  your  father,  ' 
you  know  ;  and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
1  think  you  so  right."  ; 

'•  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  defer  the  application  to  your  father  for 
a  time?"  \ 

"Ah  no!  My  Frederick,  I  dare  not! 
Besides,  remember  what  I  was  forced,  amid 
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burning  blushes,  to  confess  to  you  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  conversation.  I  should  be 
compelled  to  fly  your  society — to  keep  you  at 
a  distance  !  And  how  could  I  submit  ?  How 
could  I  live  through  such  a' time  of  trial? 
No !  I  fully  agree  with  you  as  to  the  out- 
side world ;  but  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  our  two  fathers  should  know  the  truth," 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  said  Frederick,  hesitat- 
ingly. 

"  Look  here,  Frederick.  I  will  tell  you 
how  it  shall  be.  The  morning  is  the  best 
time  to  be  sure  of  papa.  I  will  tell  him 
to-night  after  dinner.  I  can  make  an  op- 
portunity of  speaking  to  him  alone  before 
going  to  bed.  You  ride  up  early  to-morrow 
morning  to  breakfast,  and  sec  my  father  in 
his  study  before  he  comes  out.  He  is  always 
up  some  time  before  the  breakfast-bell  rings. 
You  shall  find  the  way  well  prepared  for  you. 
And  now  we  must  go  in.  Indeed,  we  have 
been  aii  unconscionable  time  in  lookine:  at 
the  keep  of  the  castle !  Why  do  they  call 
it  the  keep,  I  wonder?  Because  it  keeps 
people  so  long  examining  it  ?  "  laughed  Mar- 
garet, once  again  in  high  spirits  and  good- 
humor.  And  before  emerging  from  behind 
the  mass  of  trees  that  had  all  this  time  been 
hiding  them  from  the  windows  of  the  house, 
she  permitted  Frederick  one  repetition  of  the 
"  sealing  "  process  ;  but  positively  only  one ! 
It  was  too  dangerous  to  the  ribbons  to  be 
risked  needlessly  often. 

"  I  think,"  said  Margaret,  as  they  entered 
the  house,  "  that  I  had  better  tell  AuntSem- 
pronia.  She  is  so  good  to  me  ;  and  we  can 
perfectly  trust  her,  dear  creature !  " 

Freddy  Falconer  was  not,  upon  the  whole, 
discontented  with  his  morning's  work ;  though 
he  had  done  what  he  had  not  come  out  that 
morning  with  the  intention  of  doing.  But 
Margaret  was  such  a  darling !  He  w^as,  as 
he  declared  to  himself,  not  without  some  lit- 
tle surprise,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of 
self-congratulation,  really  and  truly  over 
head  and  ears  in  love.  And  then  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  all  right.  There  were 
the  Lindisfarn  lands.  They  were  not  like 
M.  de  Renneville's  coupons  and  actions. 
They  would  not  be  found  to  have  all  van- 
ished some  fine  morning.  No,  no  !  It  must , 
be  all  right. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Frederick  felt  that  he 
had  put  out  his  arm  so  far  that  it  would  be 
diflficult   to   draw   it    back    afrain  ;    and    had 
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learned  that  those  who  made  a  point  of  regu- 
lating their  conduct  by  that  prudent  saw 
had  better  not  fence  with  such  as  are  their 
masters  at  the  play. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 
*'  HOW  SHALL  I  TELL  HER  ?  " 

Frederick  passed  through  the  house  from 
the  garden  without  thinking  it  necessary  to 
be  present  at  the  communication  about  to  be 
made  to  Lady  Sempronia.  Margaret  told 
her  aunt  what  had  occurred  in  a  few  simple 
words,  which  marked  that  gifted  young  lady's 
capacity  for  rightly  estimating  the  characters 
of  those  with  whom  she  was  brought  into 
contact.  Lady  Sempronia  expressed  her  con- 
gratulations,— of  course  in  the  form  of  condo- 
lences,— and  signified  her  entire  approbation 
of  the  alliance,  under  the  veil  of  a  resigned 
thankfulness  that  matters  were  not  worse 
than  they  were.  Mr.  Frederick  Falconer 
was  rather  a  model  young  man  in  her  eyes, 
as  indeed  he  was  in  those  of  most  of  the 
mammas  and  daughters  of  Silverton.  He  al- 
ways did  the  proper  thing  at  the  proper  time 
and  place.  He  would  never,  it  might  be 
safely  predicted,  waste  his  own  or  his  wife's 
substance  in  printing  monographs  upon  any 
subject  whatever.  He  would  not  go  to  bed 
when  he  ought  to  dress  for  dinner.  He 
would  not  fancy  himself  in  church,  or  even 
in  his  bank,  when  he  was  entertaining  friends 
at  the  bottom  of  his  own  table.  Her  niece's 
lot  in  life  would  be  a  happier  one  than  her 
own  had  been. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  making  Lady 
Sempronia  understand  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able not  to  made  the  news  public  just  at  pres- 
ent. She  detested  theSilvertonian  small-talk, 
in  which  she  had  so  much  larger  a  passive 
than  an  active  share  ;  too  much  herself  not  to 
approve  cordially  of  that  measure.  And  still 
less  was  there  any  disagreement  respecting 
the  necessity  of  not  admitting  dear  Uncle 
Theophilus  to  the  secret.  Of  course  that 
would  be  equivalent  to  announcing  the  ^fact 
to  all  Silverton.  Margaret  told  her  aunt 
that  it  had  been  arrangred  between  them  that 
Frederick  should  ride  up  to  the  Chase  the 
next  morning  to  ask  her  father's  consent  in 
due  form,  and  mentioned  her  purpose  of  tell- 
ing her  fiather  all  that  had  occurred  that  same 
night- 

So  then  the  two  ladies  nibbled  a  morsel  of 


stale  cake,  and  drank  a  glass  apiece  of  vapid 
sherry  in  company  ;  Lady  Sempronia  invoked 
a  blessing  on  her  niece  in  tones  that  would 
have  suited  a  last  parting  in  Newgate  pre- 
paratory to  an  execution  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties in  front  of  it ;  Mr.  Mat  came  to  the  door 
in  the  gig,  and  excused  himself  from  entering 
on  the  plea  that  his  horse  would  not  stand 
(though,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  ostler  from 
the  Lindisfarn  Arms  had  found  no  difficulty 
in  smoking  a  quiet  and  meditative  pipe  while 
he  and  the  horse  had  waited  at  Peter  Glenny's 
door  sufficiently  long  for  Mr.  Mat,  Minor 
Canon  Thorburn,  and  Miss  Glenny,  the  or- 
ganist's sister,  just  to  try  over  again  the 
"Chough  and  Crow  ;  "  but  the  horses  from  the 
Chase,  all  of  them  except  Birdie,  had  a  par- 
ticular dislike  to  "  standing  "  at  the  senior 
canon's  door  in  the  Close);  and  Margaret 
was  driven  off  homeward. 

"  Afraid  I'm  a  few  minutes  late.  Miss 
Margaret !  But  we  sha'n't  be  long  in  getting 
over  the  eight  miles.  You  shall  have  a  good 
half-hour  to  dress  for  dinner, ".said  Mr.  Mat, 
touching  the  horse  on  the  flank  as  he  spoke. 

"Oh,  please,  Mr.  Mat,  don't  drive  fast ! 
I'm  always  so  frightened  in  a  gig.  Indeed,  I 
don't  want  half  an  hour  to  dress." 

"  All  right !  "  said  Mr.  Mat,  who,  with  a 
view  to  future  contingencies,  was  not  bent  on 
making  his  coachmanship  too  agreeable  to 
his  passenger ;  "  I  never  was  spilt  but  three 
times  in  my  life  ;  and  all  three  times  it  was 
going  down  from  Silverton  turnpike  to  the 
Ivy  Bridge,  when  I  was  going  home  late  for 
dinner.     It's  an  ugly  pitch  that !  " 

"  Oh,  please,  Mr.  Mat !  For  goodness'  sake 
be  careful !  I  am  sure  we  can  spare  a  few 
minutes  !  "  cried  Margaret,  grasping  the  rail 
by  her  side,  and  with  difficulty  refraining 
from  screaming. 

"  Not  half  a  minute  to  spare,  if  you  have 
got  to  try  on  three  dresses  before  you  come 
to  the  right  one  to-day.  Miss  Margaret!" 
retorted  the  horrid  brute,  speaking  in  hie 
broadest  Zillshire. 

IMargaret  gave  him,  too,  a  look, — her  second 
chef-d'auvre  in  that  line  to-day  ;  and  no- 
body who  had  seen  the  two  could  have  denied 
that  her  own  powers  in  that  department 
were  versatile.  But  Mr.  Mat  was  taking 
care  of  his  driving  ;  and  was  none  the  worse 
for  the  fulmination,  as  he  did  not  see  it. 

Nothing  more  was  said  till  they  had  passed 
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the  Ivy  Bridge  in  safety,  and  begun  on  the 
other  side  of  it  the  long  ascent,  mostly 
through  the  woods,  to  the  Chase. 

"  Lady  Sempronia  in  good  spirits?  "  said 
Mr.  Mat  then. 

"Her  ladyship  is,  I  believe,  as  well  as 
usual,"  replied  Margaret,  sulkily. 

"  Poor  soul !  that's  a  bad  account,"  said 
Mr.  Mat. 

Margaret  vouchsafed  no  reply  to  this  ;  and 
they  proceeded  up  the  long  hill  in  silence, 
and  at  such  a  more  sober  pace  as  left  her 
mind  at  leisure  to  meditate  on  one  momen- 
tous question,  which  had  already  presented 
itself  to  her  before  she  left  Silverton. 

Was  she  to  tell  Kate?  and  if  so,  how  was 
she  to  tell  her  what  had  taken  place  ?  That 
was  the  question. 

It  did  not  take  her  long  to  decide  the  first 
part  of  the  doubt.  If  she  did  not  tell  Kate, 
her  father  unquestionably  would.  It  might 
be  very  easy  to  lead  him  to  agree  in  keeping 
the  matter  a  secret  for  a  time  from  the  public 
of  Silverton.  It  might  be  possible  to  per- 
suade him  that  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Mat 
and  Miss  Immy  was  not  to  be  implicitly 
trusted.  But  Margaret  knew  well  that  it 
would  seem  to  him  monstrous  and  out  of  the 
question  to  keep  her  secret  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  Kate.  It  might  be  dangerous  even 
to  propose  such  a  thing.  Margaret  had  taken 
good  care  to  inform  herself  of  a  fact,  of  which 
the  reader  is  already  aware,  which  was  also 
perfectly  well  known  to  the  Falconers,  father 
and  son,  and  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
that  little  prudential  hesitation,  which  had 
prompted  Falconer  in  his  somewhat  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  avoid  committing  him- 
self. Kate  and  Margaret  were  twin  sisters, 
and  all  the  Silverton  world  considered  them 
to  be  co-heiresses  of  the  Lindisfarn  estates. 
It  was  natural  that  they  should  be  so  ;  and 
the  squire  himself  in  all  probability  regarded 
them  as  such.  But  they  were  not  so  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  They  were  not  so  indefeasi- 
bly.  Failing  a  male  heir,  Mr.  Lindisfarn's 
property  was  at  his  own  disposition.  And 
it  was  in  his  power  (and  therefore  it  was  an 
event  on  the  cards)  to  leave  the  whole  or  any 
proportion  of  the  estate  to  either  one  of  Iiis 
daughters,  if  ha  should  see  fit  to  do  so.  This 
circumstance  was  never  very  far  distant  from 
Margaret's  well-regulated  mind,  and  added 
very  remarkably  to  the  binding  force  of  the 
Fifth  Commandment  in  her  estimation  and 


practice.  She  well  knew  how  high  Kate 
stood  in  her  father's  afiection  and  esteem. 
There  never  had  been  anything  in  hismaaner 
to  herself,  which  was  always  indulgent  and 
loving,  to  cause  her  the  slightest  uneasiness 
on  the  subject  ;  but  it  did  strike  her  that  it 
might  be  unwise,  as  well  as  certainly  futile, 
to  make  any  attempt  at  keeping  such  a  piece 
of  family  news  as  that  which  she  was  now 
carrying  home,  a  secret  from  Kate  whiie 
telling  it  to  her  father. 

As  to  the  latter  step,  it  was  of  course  ne- 
cessary for  very  obvious  reasons.  She  had 
understood  all  that  had  been  passing  in  her 
beloved  Frederick's  mind,  just  as  perfectly 
as  if  he  liad  worn  glass  in  front  of  his  breast. 
His  part  naturally — and  very  properly — was 
to  play  fast  and  loose  in  case  of  possible  acci- 
dents. Hers,  more  especially  with  the  terrible 
bit  of  information  in  the  background  which 
she  had,  and  which  he  had  not,  was  of  course 
to  make  him  fast  as  words  and  vows  could 
make  him. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary,  then,  to  tell 
Kate  the  fact  of  her  engagement.  And  then 
came  the  consideration  how  that  was  to  be 
done.  After  all  that  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  two  sisters,  she  felt  that  the  task 
was  a  difficult  one.  It  was  true  that  she  had 
by  no  means  given  her  sister  to  understand 
that  she  had  any  intention  of  ruling  her  own 
conduct  in  conformity  with  her  scruples. 
On  the  contrary,  she  had  very  explicitly  re- 
served to  herself  entire  freedom  of  action. 
She  was  quite  aware,  however,  how  very 
strongly  Kate  would  be  grieved,  and  indeed 
outraged,  by  her  acceptance  of  Frederick's 
ofier-  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Her  indignation  she  might  brave.  But 
would  Kate  do  anything  ?  Would  she  take 
any  steps  ? 

Would  it  perhaps  be  possible  to  make 
Kate  believe  that  she  had  told  Frederick  all 
the  truth,  and  that  he  had  persisted  in  his 
offer  undismayed  by  the  intelligence  ?  Yes  ! 
Kate  was  fool  enough  to  believe  anything. 
But  then  there  would  be  the  breach  of  her 
solemn  promise  not  to  mention  the  secret  of 
Julian's  existence,  and  far  worse,  the  cer- 
tainty that  Kate  would  then  speak  openly  to 
Falconer  on  the  subject.  No  ;  that  plan  was 
out  of  the  question. 

What  could  Kate  do  to  frustrate  her 
schemes,  if  she  were  anxious,  as  there  was 
every  reason  to  suppose  she  would  be,  to  do 
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80  ?  She  could  not  tell  the  real  facts  of  the 
case  to  anybody,  probably  for  the  next  month 
to  come.  Could  she  allow  Falconer  to  be- 
come aware  of'  the  horrible  truth,  that  she 
and  her  sister  were  two  portionless  girls,  in 
any  way  without  telling  him  the  facts?  It 
might  perhaps  be  possible  for  her  to  say,  or 
cause  to  be  said,  to  him  or  to  his  father, 
enough  to  alarm  him  and  awaken  his  dis- 
trust and  caution.  Would  Kate  take  that 
step,  considering  the  position  it  would  put 
her,  Margaret,  in? 

Margaret  thought  on  mature  considera- 
tion that  she  would  not. 

To  secure  this  result,  however,  she  must 
tell  her  story  to  Kate  pathetically,  not  defi- 
antly. It  must  be  an  appeal  ad  misericor- 
diam.  (I  am  giving  Margaret's  thoughts, 
not  her  words.)  She  must  represent  her- 
self, as  far  as  possible,  to  have  been  the  vic- 
tim of  unlucky  chance  in  the  matter  of  her 
encounter  with  Falconer.  Then  difficulty, 
embarrassment,  fear  of  having  her  sacred 
secret  wormed  out  of  her,  tender  passion, 
etc.,  must  bear  the  blame,  if  any  still  re- 
niained  to  be  borne.  Kate  was  very  soft — 
believed  anything  she  was  told — was  very 
pitiful,  and  easily  moved  to  compassion  ! 
An4  then  again,  she  could  hardly  in  any 
conceivable  way  make  any  such  communica- 
tion to  the  Falconers,  however  enigmatical, 
as  should  rouse  their  doubts  on  the  vital  sub- 
ject of  the  heiress-ship,  without  exposing  to 
them,  either  at  once  or  subsequently,  the 
fact  that  she,  Kate,  and  therefore  in  all  hu- 
man probability,  she,  Margaret,  also,  had 
been  cognizant  of  the  horrible  truth  at  the 
time  Avhen  she  had  accepted,  and,  as  she 
knew  right  well  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
invited,  his  offer.  And  would  Kate  contrib- 
ute to  place  her  sister  in  such  a  position  as 
that? 

Margaret,  again  considering  this  matter 
dispassionately  and  carefully,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Kate  would  not  do  this. 

The  history  of  the  morning,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  such  carefully  arranged  version 
of  it  as  she  thought  she  could  manage  to 
concoct,  was  to  be  told  to  Kate  ;  and  she 
must  throw  herself  on  her  mercy. 

And  then  came  the  question, — when  was 
this  rather  formidable  and  important  con- 
versation to  take  place?  It  w^as  evidently 
necessary  that  it  should  be  done  before  she 
spoke  to  her  father.     And  she  had  purposed 


to  do  that  the  last  thing  at  night,  when  the 
domestic  party  in  the  drawing-room  were 
separating,  "^he  had  promised  that  Falconer 
should  find  the  ground  prepared  for  him 
when  he  came  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
She  rather  wished,  now,  that  she  had  not 
been  in  such  a  hurry,  and  had  fixed  a  later 
day,  or  at  least  a  later  hour,  for  her  lover's 
interview  with  her  father.  Could  she  man- 
age to  see  the  latter  in  his  study  as  soon  as 
ever  he  was  up,  before  Fred's  arrival?  If 
80,  there  would  be  all  the  night  for  her  talk 
with  her  sister.  If  not,  there  would  be  no 
opportunity  for  speaking  with  Kate  save  the 
hurried  half-hour  of  dressing  for  dinner,  on 
the  instant  of  her  arrival  at  the  Chase.  That 
would  never  do.  There  was  not  time.  Be- 
sides, it  was  BO  immediate.  She  felt  that  she 
needed  a  little  time  to  make  up  her  mind  to 
the  task,  and  to  arrange  her  story.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  save  the  other  plan.  And 
if  Freddy  arrived  in  the  morning  before  she 
had  finished  her  interview  with  her  father, 
why,  she  must  trust  to  Kate,  who  would  then 
be  in  her  co«fidence,  to  receive  him,  and 
make  him  understand  that  she  was  even  then 
performing  her  promise  to  him,  and  that  the 
coast  would  be  clear  for  his  attack  on  the 
squire  in  a  minute  or  two.  The  time  left 
for  him  to  do  his  work  in  before  the  ringing 
of  the  breakfast-bell,  which  was  like  the 
trump  of  fate  to  the  squire,  would  be  short ; 
but  perhaps  that  was  all  for  the  best. 

So  Margaret,  much  pondering,  had  finally 
arranged  her  programme  in  that  manner,  by 
the  time  she  and  Mr.  Mat  arrived  at  the 
Lodge. 

"  Done  the  eight  miles  and  a  bit  in  an 
hour  and  ten  minutes  !  That's  not  so  bad. 
Miss  Margaret,  considering  the  ground,  and 
tliat  I  had  your  precious  safety  to  think  of," 
said  Mr.  Mat ;  "  and  it  wants  five-and-thirty 
minutes  to  the  dinner-bell !," 

"Thank  you,,  Mr.  Mat.  I  shall  have 
plenty  of  time,"  said  Margaret,  with  a 
somewhat  unwonted  degree  of  cordiality, 
born  of  the  sense  of  difiiculty  and  danger 
which  was  pressing  on  her,  and  seemed  to 
counsel  the  wisdom  of  standing  as  well  with 
all  around  her  as  might  be. 

So  she  hurried  up  to  her  room ;  and  to 
Kate's  somewhat  languid  questions  as  to  her 
day  at  Silverton,  replied  only  that  she  had  a 
great  many  things  to  tell  her, — far  more 
than  there  was  then  time  for  ;  and  that  they 
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must  have  a  good  chat  when  they  came  up 
to  bed  at  night- 
Each  sister  perceived  at  once  that  there 
was  something  unusual  in  the  manner  of  the 
other.  And  each  conqiived  at  once  a  shrewd 
suspicion  of  what  she  had  to  hear  from  the 
other.  Kate's  manner  was  languid,  de- 
pressed, and  that  of  one  exhausted  by  suf- 
fering ; — Margaret's,  febrile,  nervous,  and 
constrained.  Both  looked  forward  with  no 
little  apprehension  and  misgiving  to  the  con- 
versation appointed  for  that  night.  jNIarga- 
ret  had  little  doubt  that  Kate  had  received 
the  offer  from  Captain  EUingham  which  she 
had  so  much  dreaded,  and  had  refused  it. 
And  though  totally  incapable  of  compre- 
hending many  of  the  feelings  which  had  ^ 
contributed  to  make  Kate's  task  a  terribly 
painful  one,  she  understood  that  it  must 
have  been  very  vexatious.  She  speculated 
much  on  the  question  what  influence  Kate's 
own  trouble  was  likely  to  have  on  the  mode 
in  which  she  would  receive  her  confidence  ; 
and  was  inclined  to  consider  that  the  result 
would  be  unfavorable.  Surely,  the  high  price 
which  she  had  paid  for  the  gratification  of 
her  own  scruples  would  disincline  her  to  in- 
dulgence for  another's  masterly  disregard  for 
them. 


Kate  surmised  and  greatly  dreaded,  yet 
struggled  against  believing  the  extent  of  the 
misfortune  she  h.id  to  learn  from  Margaret's 
confession.  She  knew  that  her  sister  at  least 
risked  seeing  Falconer  by  going  to  Silverton  ; 
she  had  felt  that  she  would  have  cut  her 
hand  off  rather  than  have  run  that  risk  un-^ 
necessarily  under  the  present  circumstances, 
and  she  greatly  feared,  both  from  what  she 
had  already  learned  to  know  of  Margaret's 
character,  and  from  her  obstinacy  in  going  to 
Silverton  that  morning,  that  if  by  ill-hap 
Falconer  had  made  her  an  offer,  Margaret 
had  not  had  firmness  and  high  principle 
enough  to  refuse  it. 

Both  girls  would  have  given  much  to  have 
avoided  going  through  the  ceremony  of  the 
dinner-table,  and  the  subsequent  evening  in 
the  drawing-room  ;  both  equally  longed  for 
and  dreaded  the  hour  that  was  to  come 
afterwards.  And  they  walked  down  to  the 
drawing-room  side  by  side,  each  with  her 
brain  and  heart  teeming  with  thoughts  and 
fear  and  doubts,  all  relating  to  the  same  set 
of  circumstances,  and  yet  all  as  wholly  diflor- 
ent  the  one  from  the  other  as  if  ihey  had 
been  conceived  by  creatures  of  two  different 
species. 


Clocks  controlled  by  Electricity. — We 
have  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  clock 
controlled  by  a  current  of  electricity  from  the 
Observatory  of  the  Glasgow  University,  which 
may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Mr.  Muirhead,  clockmaker,  Bu- 
chanan Street,  This  interesting  and  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  application  of  scientific  research 
to  the  useful  purposes  of  life  is  furnished  with  a 
conspicuous  dial,  about  three  feet  in  diameter, 
upon  which  revolve  hour,  minute,  and  second 
hands,  enabling  the  pasger-by  to  ascertain  Green- 
wich mean  time  at  any  hour  of  the  day  with  the 
utmost  possible  precision.  The  pendulum  termi- 
nates in  a  coil  of  wire,  and  as  it  swings  to  one 
side  and  the  other,  the  coil  alternately  envelops 
and  discloses  two  permanent  bar  magnets,  which 
may  be  seen  underneath.     As  the  pendulum  of 


the  standard  clock  at  the  Observatory  vibrates  to 
and  fro,  it  presses  slightly  against  a  spring,  which 
causes  a  current  of  electricity  to  flow  from  the 
battery  at  the  Observatory  along  the  connecting 
wire  to  the  pendulum  of  the  controlled  clock. 
The  wire  coil  of  the  pendulum  becomes  from  this 
cause  an  electro-magnet  for  a  short  tinie  during 
each  successive  second,  and  the  mutual  action 
existing  between  this  temporary  magnet  and  the 
permanent  magnets  which  it  embraces  in  the 
course  of  its  oscillations,  constitutes  the  controll- 
ing influence  by  which  the  pendulum  of  the  dis- 
tant clock  is  made  to  vibrate  in  perfect  unison 
with  the  pendulum  of  the  standai-d  clock  at  the 
Observatory.  We  hope  erelong  to  see  several 
of  these  useful  apparatuses  established  for  the 
public  benefit  in  different  parts  of  the  city. — 
Glasgow  Daily  Herald. 
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BETWEEN  THE  SHOWERS. 

BY  MRS.   ABDY. 

Where  is  the  ramble  that  we  planned  ? 

The  showers  descend  again, 
The  weather-glass,  with  ruthless  hand. 

Is  pointing  to  "  much  rain." 
We  may  not  through  the  greenwood  shade 

Stray  to  the  distant  mill, 
Nor  gather  wild-flowers  in  the  glade. 

Nor  climb  the  breezy  hill  ; 
We  may  not  gaze  on  winding  streams 

And  rose-encircled  bowers  ; 
But  we  may  watch  the  sunny  gleams 

That  come  between  the  showerg. 

When  first  in  Life's  dark  days  I  strove 

With  gloomy  ills  to  cope, 
I  never  with  too  warm  a  love 

Wooed  the  deceiver, — Hope  ! 
I  knew  that  calm  succeeds  to  strife, 

So  drooped  not  on  my  way  ; 
I  never  thought  to  find  in  life 

A  long,  bright  holiday. 
I  did  not  talk  of  vanished  dreams. 

Chilled  hearts,  and  wasted  powers  ; 
I  watched  to  see  the  sunny  gleams 

Return  between  the  shpwers. 

They  came  :  I  knew  that  they  must  pass. 

Yet  learnt  their  loss  to  bear, 
Nor  murmur  that  the  weather-glass 

Stood  not  at  "  settled  fair  :  " 
And  many  on  my  road  I  passed 

Who,  trembling,  looked  around. 
Spoke  of  the  gathering  clouds,  then  cast 

Their  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
To  such,  the  world  a  desert  seems, 

Where  sorrow  darkly  lowers. 
Would  they  could  prize  the  sunny  gleams 

That  come  between  the  showers  ! 

All  may  in  seasons  of  distress 

To  some  slight  solace  cling, 
And  feel  how  much  of  happiness 

From  little  joys  may  spring. 
Small  gifts,  if  safely,  duly  stored. 

May  in  the  end  present 
Riches  beyond  the  miser's  hoard — 

The  riches  of  Content  ! 
And  still  such  boons  to  us  are  given. 

In  this  fair  world  of  ours, 
While  gleams  of  sunshine,  sent  from  heaven^ 

Shine  forth  between  the  showers. 

— iMdies^  Companion. 


A  SKETCH. 


JMade  up  of  Instincts  half,  half  Appetites-, 
Ingenuous,  winning,  graceful,  graceless,  gay. 
Her  winged  fancies,  wheresoe'er  they  stray, 

Find,  yield,  or  make  a  thousand  strange  delights  ; 

Then  ranging  swift  as  sounds  or  lunar  sprites. 
Forever  they  desert ;  but  ne'er  betray  : 
To  please  was  what  they  promised  ;  not  to  stay ; 

No  pledge  they  asked  for  ;  they  conferred   no 
rights — 


Welcome  them,  stranger,  when  they  come,  and 

say,— 
"Away,  sweet  Wantons  !  "  when  they  fly  away. 
Aubrey  De  Vere. 


MOR 


lE^ 


CANO. 


THE  PICTURE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  MARTYR  AT  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

I  HEAR  the  shouts  that  ring. 

The  hoarse  and  sullen  cry, 

The  tumult  rises  high. 

The  people  madly  fling 

Cruel,  clinched  hands  out  to  me  ! 

Dying  I  sing 

Glory  to  Thee — 

This  triumphant  jubilee 

Is  it  theirs,  or  mine  ? 

Is  this,  in  fine. 

Life  taken,  or  life  given, — 

This  hurrying  me  to  heaven  ?• 

Forgive  them,  Christ ;  they  know  not  what  they 

do— 
For,  well  thou  knowest,  few 
Have  dared  to  tread  the  narrow  way 
That  leads,  through  labor,  to  the  light  of  day. 
While  fiei'ce  faces  round  me  flare. 
While  cruel  voices  ring. 
Where  is  the  victory,  where  ? 
Dying  I  sing. 

Dark,  and  swift  the  river  flows. 
In  deepening  red  the  sunset  glows. 
Soon  I,  too,  shall  win  repose. 
And  this  weary  weight  of  woes 
Slipping  clean,  from  heart  and  brain, 
Leave  me  free  ! 
Then,  for  eternal  gain  ! 
Finished  the  strife. 
Ended  the  agony 
Of  death  in  life  ! 
All  yearning  over  now. 
Crowns  there,  for  many  a  brow 
Full  meek  and  lowly  here — 
Love,  only  now — no  fear  ! 
Dying,  I  sing- 
No  more,  dear  earth,  I  cling 
To  thy  fair  breast,  for  deep. 
Deep  now,  I  dare  to  sleep. 
Nevermore 

To  waken,  till  I  touch  the  blessed  shore. 
The  echoes  die  away — 
The  cruel  echoes  die. 
Fades  the  last  light  of  day 
In  yonder  blood-red  sky. 
I  see  the  faces  bright 
Of  saints  in  glory  ! 
Angels  bring 

To  me,  my  raiment  washed  white 
In  blood  of  Him  who  died  to  save. 
Dying,  I  sing- 
Where  is  thy  victory. 
Thou  watery  grave  ? 
0  God,  the  tender  Father, 
Dear  Christ,  the  elder  Brother, 
The  strong,  holy  Comforter, 
And  Mary,  SAveet,  sad  motiier. 
Dying,  I  sing. 

— Fras.6r's  Magazine.  L.  v. 
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PART  XI. — CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

When  the  door  closed  upon  Lucy  and  her 
sister,  Mr.  Wentworth  stood  by  himself,  fa- 
cing the  people  assembled.  The  majority  of 
them  were  more  surprised,  more  shocked  than 
he  was  ;  but  they  were  huddled  together  in 
their  wonder  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  ta- 
ble, and  had  somehow  a  confused,  half-con- 
scious air  of  being  on  the  other  side. 

"  It's  a  very  extraordinary  revelation  that  has 
just  been  made  to  us,"  said  Dr.  Marjoribanks. 
"  1  am  throwing  no  doubt  upon  it,  for  my 
part ;  but  my  conviction  was,  that  Tom  Wode- 
house  died  in  the  West  Indies.  He  was  just 
the  kind  of  man  to  die  in  the  West  Indies. 
If  it's  you,"  said  the  doctbr,  with  a  growl  of 
natural  indignation,  "  you  have  the  consti- 
tution of  an  elephant.  You  should  have  been 
dead  ten  years  ago,  at  the  very  least  ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  there  would  be  some  difficulty 
in  proving  identity,  if  anybody  would  take 
up  that  view  of  the  question."  As  bespoke. 
Dr.  Marjoribanks  walked  round  the  new- 
comer, looking  at  him  with  medical  criticism. 
The  doctor's  eyes  shot  out  fiery  hazel  gleams 
as  he  contemplated  the  heavy  figure.  "  More 
appearance  than  reality,"  he  muttered  to 
himself,  with  a  kind  of  grim  satisfaction, 
poising  a  forefinger  in  air,  as  if  to  probe  the 
unwholesome  flesh  ;  and  then  he  went  round 
to  the  other  elbow  of  the  unexpected  heir. 
"  The  thing  is  now  what  you  mean  to  do  for 
them,  to  repair  your  father's  neglect,"  he 
said,  tapping  peremptorily  on  Wodehouse's 
arm. 

"  There  is  something  else  to  be  said  in  the 
mean  time,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth.  "  I  must 
know  precisely  how  it  is  that  a  state  of  affairs 
BO  different  from  anything  Mr.  Wodehouse 
could  have  intended  has  come  about.  The 
mere  absence  of  a  will  does  not  seeifi  to  me 
to  explain  it.  I  should  like  to  have  Mr. 
Brown's  advice — for  my  own  satisfaction,  if 
nothing  else."  ^ 

"  The  parson  has  got  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  that  I  can  see,"  said  Wodehouse,  "  un- 
less he  was  looking  for  a  legacy,  or  that  sort 
of  thing.  As  for  the  girls,  I  don't  see  what 
right  I  have  to  be  troubled  ;  they  took  deuced 
little  trouble  with  me.  Perhaps  they'd  have 
taken  me  in  as  a  sort  of  a  footman  without 
pay  —  you  heard  what  they  said.  Waters? 
By  Jove  !  I'll  serve  Miss  Mary  out  for  that," 
said  the  vagabond.  Then  he  paused  a  little, 
and,  looking  round  him,  moderated  his  tone. 


"  I've  been  badly  used  all  my  life,"  said  the 
prodigal  son.  "  They  would  never  give  me 
a  hearing.  They  say  I  did  heaps  of  things  I 
never  dreamt  of.  Mary  aint  above  thinking 
of  her  own  interest  " — 

Here  Mr.  Proctor  came  forward  from  the 
middle  of  the  room ,  where  he  had  been  stand- 
ing in  a  perplexed  manner  since  the  ladies 
went  away.  "  Hold  —  hold  your  tongue, 
sir!  "  said  the  late  rector;  "haven't  you 
done  enough  injury  already  " —  When  he  had 
said  so  much,  he  stopped  as  abruptly  as  he  had 
begun,  and  seemed  to  recollect  all  at  once  that 
he  had  no  title  to  interfere. 

"  By  Jove  !"  said  Wodehouse,  "  you  don't 
seem  to  think  I  know  what  belongs  to  me, 
or  who  belongs  to  me.  Hold  your  tongue, 
Waters  ;  I  can  speak  for  myself.  I've  been 
long  enough  snubbed  by  everybody  that  had 
a  mind.  I  don't  mean  to  put  up  with  this 
sort  of  thing  any  longer.  Any  man  who 
pleases  can  consult  John  Brown.  I  recollect 
John  Brown  as  well  as  anybody  in  Carling- 
ford.  It  don't  matter  to  me  what  he  says, 
or  what  anybody  says.  The  girls  are  a  par- 
cel of  girls,  and  I  am  my  fiither's  son,  as  it 
happens.  I  should  have  thought  the  par- 
son had  enough  on  his  hands  for  one  while,'* 
said  the  new  heir,  in  the  insolence  of  triumph. 
"  He  tried  patronizing  me  ;  but  that  wouldn't 
answer.  Why,  there's  his  brother.  Jack 
Wentworth,  his  eldest  brother,  come  down 
here  purposely  to  manage  matters  for  me.  He's 
the  eldest  son,  by  Jove  !  and  one  of  the  great- 
est swells  going.  He  has  come  down  here 
on  purpose  to  do  the  friendly  thing  by  me. 
We're  great  friends,  by  Jovel  Jack  Went- 
worth and  I ;  and  yet  here's  a  beggarly 
younger  brother,  that  hasn't  a  penny  "v— 

"  Wodehouse,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  with 
some  contempt,  "sit  down  and  be  quiet. 
You  and  1  have  some  things  to  talk  of  which 
had  better  not  be  discussed  in  public.  Leave 
Jack  Wentworth's  name  alone,  if  you  are 
wise,  and  don't  imagine  that  I  am  going  to 
bear  your  punishment.  Be  silent,  sir  !  " 
cried  the  curate,  sternly,  "  do  you  suppose  I 
ask  any  explanation  from  you  ?  Mr.  Waters, 
I  want  to  hear  how  this  has  come  about? 
When  I  saw  you  in  this  man's  interest  some 
time  ago,  you  were  not  so  friendly  to  him. 
Tell  me  how  it  happens  that  he  is  now  your 
client,  and  that  you  set  him  forth  as  the 
heir?" 

"  By  Jove  !  the  parson  has  nothing  to  do 
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with  it.  Let  him  find  it  out,"  muttered 
Wodehouse  in  his  beard  ;  but  the  words  were 
only  half  audible,  and  the  vagabond's  shabby 
soul  was  cowed  in  spite  of  himself.  He  gave 
the  lawyer  a  furtive  thrust  in  the  arm  as  he 
spoke,  and  looked  at  him  a  little  anxiously  ; 
for  the  position  of  a  man  standing  lawfully 
on  his  natural  rights  was  new  to  Wodehouse  ; 
and  all  his  certainty  of  the  facts  did  not  save 
him  from  a  sensation  of  habit  which  sug- 
gested that  close  examination  was  alarming, 
and  that  something  might  still  be  found  out. 
As  for  Mr.  Waters,  he  looked  with  placid 
contempt  at  the  man,  who  was  not  respecta- 
ble, and  still  had  the  instincts  of  a  vagabond 
in  his  heart. 

*'  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  explain,"  said 
the  irreproachablc/Solicitor,  who  was  quite 
secure  in  his  position.  "The  tone  of  the 
request,  however,  might  be  modified  a  lit- 
tle ;  and  as  I  don't,  any  more  than  Mr. 
Wodehouse,  see  exactly  what  right  Mr. 
Went  worth  has  to  demand  " — 

"  I  ask  an  explanation,  not  on  my  own  be- 
half, but  for  the  Miss  "Wodehouses,  who  have 
made  me  their  deputy,"  said  the  curate, 
"  for  their  satisfaction,  and  that  I  may  con- 
sult Mr.  Brown.  You  seem  to  forget  that  all 
he  gains  they  lose  ;  which  surcl}'-  justifies 
their  representative  in  asking  how  did  it  come 
ubout !  " 

It  was  at  this  point  that  all  the  other  gen- 
tlemen pre^nt  pressed  closer,  and  evinced 
an  intention  to  take  part.  Dr.  Marjoribanks 
was  the  first  to  speak.  He  took  a  prnch  of 
snufi",  and  while  he  consumed  it,  looked  from 
under  his  grizzled  sandy  eyebrows  with  a 
perplexing  mixture  of  doubt  and  respect  at 
the  Perpetual  Curate.  He  was  a  man  of 
some  discrimination  in  his  way,  and  the 
young  man's  lofty  looks  impressed  him  a  lit- 
tle in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Not  to  interrupt  the  explanation,"  said 
Dr.  Majoribanks,  "which  we'll  all  be  glad 
to  hear ;  but  Mr.  Wentworth's  a  young  man 
not  possessed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  any  par- 
ticular right ;  except  that  he  has  been  very 
generous  and  prompt  in  offering  his  services," 
said  the  doctor,  moved  to  the  admission  by 
a  fiery  glance  from  the  curate's  eye,  which 
somehow  did  not  look  like  the  eye  of  a  guilty 
man.  "  I  was  thinking  an  old  man  and  an 
old  friend,  like  myself,  might,  maybe,  be  a  bet- 
ter guardian  for  the  ladi^'  interests" — 

Mr.  Proctor,  who  had  been  listening  very 


anxiously,  was  seized  with  a  cough  at  this 
moment,  which  drowned  the  doctor's  words. 
It  was  a  preparatory  cough,  and  out  of  it 
the  late  rector  rushed  into  speech.  "  I  have 
come  from — from  Oxford  to  be  of  use,"  said 
the  new  champion.  "  My  time  is  entirely 
at  my  own — at  Miss  Wodehouse's — at  the 
Miss  Wodehouses'  disposal.  I  am  most  de- 
sirous to  be  of  use,"  said  Mr.  Proctor  anx- 
iously. And  he  advanced  close  to  the  table  to 
prefer  his  claim. 

"  Such  a,  discussion  seems  quite  unneces- 
sary," said  Mr.  Wentworth,  with  some 
haughtiness.  "  I  shall  certainly  do  in  the 
mean  time  what  has  been  intrusted  to  me. 
At  present  we  are  simply  losing  time." 

"But" — said  the  rector.  The  word  was 
not  of  importance,  nor  uttered  with  much 
resolution,  but  it  arrested  Mr.  Wentworth 
more  surely  than  the  shout  of  a  multitude. 
He  turned  sharp  round  upon  his  adversary 
and  said,  "  Well?  "  with  an  air  of  exasper- 
ation ;  while  Wodehouse,  who  had  been 
lounging  about  the  room  in  a  discomfited 
condition,  drew  near  to  listen. 

' '  I  am  comparatively  a  stranger  to  the 
Miss  Wodehouses,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  "  still 
I  am  their  clergyman  ;  and  I  think,  with  Dr. 
Marjoribanks,  that  a  young  man  like  Mr. 
Wentworth,  especially  a  man  so  seriously 
compromised  " — 

"  Oh,  stop  !  I  do  think  you  arefall  a  great 
deal  too  hard  upon  Mr.  Wentworth,"  said  the 
lawyer,  with  a  laugh  of  toleration,  which 
Wodehouse  echoed  behind  him  with  a  sense 
of  temerity  that  made  his  laughter  all  the 
louder.  He  was  frightened  ;  but  he  was  glad 
to  make  himself  offensive,  according  to,  his 
nature.  Mr.  Wentworth  stood  alone,  for  his 
part,  and  had  to  put  up  with  the  laugh  as 
he  best  could. 

"  If  any  one  here  wishes  to  injure  me  with 
the  Miss  Wodehouses,  an  opportunity  may 
easily  be  found,''  said  the  curate,  with  as 
much  composure  as  he  could  muster ;  "  and 
I  am  ready  to  relinquish  my  charge  when 
they  call  on  me  to  do  so.  In  the  mean  time 
this  is  not  the  place  to  investigate  my  con- 
duct. Sit  down,  sir,  and  let  us  be  free  of 
your  interference  for  this  moment  at  least," 
he  said,  fiercely,  turning  to  the  new  heir. 
"  I  warn  you  again,  you  have  nothing  but 
justice  to  expect  at  my  hands.  Mr.  Waters, 
we  wait  your  explanations."  He  was  the 
tallest  man  in  the  room,  which  perhaps  had 
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something;  to  do  with  it ;  the  youDgest,  best 
born,  and  best  endowed.  That  he  would 
have  carried  the  day  triumphantly  in  the 
opinion  of  any  popular  audience,  there  could 
be  no  kind  of  doubt.  Even  in  this  middle- 
aged  unimpressionable  assembly,  his  indig- 
nant self-control  had  a  certain  influence. 
When  he  drew  achait  toward  the  table  and 
seated  himself,  the  others  sat  doAvn  unawares, 
and  the  lawyer  began  his  story  without  any 
further  interruption.  The  explanation  of 
all  was,  that  Mr.  Wodehouge,  like  so  many 
men,  had  an  ambition  to  end  his  days  as  a 
country  gentleman.  He  had  set  his  heart 
for  years  on  an  estate  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Carlingford,  and  had  just  completed  his  long- 
contemplated  purchase  at  the  moment  of  his 
last  seizure.  Nobody  knew,  except  the  cu- 
rate and  the  lawyer,  what  the  cause  of  that 
seizure  was.  They  exchanged  looks  without 
being  aware  of  it,  and  Wodehouse,  still  more 
deeply  conscious,  uttered,  poor  wretch  !  a  kind 
of  gasp,  which  sounded  like  a  laugh  to  the 
other  horrified  spectators.  After  ail,  it  was 
his  crime  which  had  brought  him  his  good 
fortune  ;  for  there  had  been  an  early  will  re- 
lating to  property  which  existed  no  lon- 
ger,— property  which  had  been  altogether  ab- 
sorbed in  the  newly  acquired  estate.  "  I 
have  no  doubt  my  late  excellent  partner 
would  have  made  a  settlement,  had  the  time 
been  permitted  him,"  said  Mr.  Waters.  "  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  his  inten- 
tions ;  but  the  end  was  very  unexpected  at 
the  last.  I  suppose  death  always  is  unex- 
pected when  it  comes,"  said  the  lawyer, 
with  a  little  solemnity,  recollecting  that 
three  of  his  auditors  were  clergymen.  "  The 
result  is  painful  in  many  respects ;  but  law 
is  law,  and  such  accidents  cannot  be  entirely 
avoided.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  tri- 
fling personal  matters,  and  the  furniture,  and 
a  little  money  at  the  bank,  there  is  nothing 
but  freehold  property,  and  of  course  the  son 
takes  that.  I  can  have  no  possible  objection 
to  your  consulting  Mr.  Brown  ;  but  Mr. 
Brown  can  give  you  no  further  information." 
If  there  had  been  any  little  hope  of  possible 
redress  lingering  in  the  mind  of  the  perplexed 
assembly,  this  brought  it  to  a  conclusion. 
The  heir,  who  had  been  keeping  behind  with 
an  impulse  of  natural  shame,  came  back  to 
the  table  when  his  rights  were  so  clearly 
established.  He  did  not  know  how  to  be- 
have himself  with  a  good  grace  ;  but  he  was 


disposed  to  be  conciliatory  as  far  as  he  could, 
especially  as  it  began  to  be  disagreeably  ap- 
parent that  the  possession  of  his  father's 
property  might  not  make  any  particular  dif- 
ference in  the  world's  opinion  of  himself. 

"  Itaiot  my  fault,  gentlemen,"  said  Wode- 
house. "  Of  course,  I  expected  the  governor 
to  take  care  of  the  girls.  I've  been  kept  out 
of  it  for  twenty  years,  and  that's  a  long  time. 
By  Jove  !  I've  never  known  what  it  was  to  be 
a  rich  man's  son  since  I  was  a  lad.  I  don't 
say  I  wont  do  something  for  the  girls,  if  they 
behave  to  me  as  they  ought ;  and  as  for  you, 
gentlemen,  who  were  friends  of  the  family, 
I'll  always  be  glad  to  see  you  in  my  house," 
he  said,  with  an  attempt  at  a  friendly  smile. 
But  nobody  took  any  notice  of  the  overtures 
of  the  new  heir. 

"  Then  they  have  nothing  to  depend  upon," 
said  Mr.  Proctor,  whose  agitated  looks  were 
the  most  inexplicable  feature  of  the  whole, — 
"  no  shelter  even  ;  no  near  relations  I  ever 
heard  of,  and  nobody  to  take  care  of  Lucy 
if" —  Here  he  stopped  short  and  went  to 
the  window,  and  stood  looking  out  in  a  state 
of  great  bewilderment.  The  late  rector  was 
so  buried  in  his  own  thoughts,  whatever  they 
might  be,  that  he  did  not  pay  any  attention 
to  the  further  conversation  which  went  on 
behind  him, — of  which,  however,  there  was 
very  little, — and  only  came  to  himself  when 
he  saw  Mr.  Wentworth  go  rapidly  through 
the  garden.  Mr.  Proctor  rushed  after  the 
Perpetual  Curate.  He  might  be  seriously 
compromised,  as  Mr.  Morgan  said  ;  but  he 
was  more  sympathetic  than  anybody  else  in 
Carlingford  under  present  circumstances  ; 
and  Mr.  Proctor,  in  his  middle-aged  uncer- 
tainty, could  not  help  having  a  certain  con- 
fidence in  the  young  man's  promptitude  and 
vigor.  He  made  up  to  him  out  of  breath 
when  he  was  just  entering  George  Street, 
Carlingford  had  paid  what  respect  it  could 
to  Mr.  Wodehouse's  memory  ;  and  now  the 
shutters  were  being  taken  off  the  shop  win- 
dows, and  people  in  general  were  very  will- 
ing to  reward  themselves  for  their  self-denial 
by  taking  what  amusement  they  could  out 
of  the  reports  which  already  began  to  be  cir- 
culated about  the  way  in  which  the  Miss 
Wodehouses  were  "  left."  When  the  late 
rector  came  up  with  the  Perpetual  Curate 
opposite  blasters'  shop,  there  was  quite  a 
group  of  people  there  who  noted  the  con- 
junction.    What  could  it  mean  ?    Was  there 
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going  to  be  a   compromise  ?     Was  Carling- 
ford   to   be   shamefully  cheated   out  of  the 
"  investigation,"  and  all  the  details  about 
Rosa   Elsworthy,   for   which   it    hungered? 
Mr.  Proctor  put  his  arm  through  that  of  the 
Curate  of  St.  Roque's,  and  permitted  him- 
self to  be  swept  along  by  the  greater   im- 
petus of  the  young  man's  rapid  steps  ;  for 
at  this  moment,  being  occupied  with  more 
important  matters,  the  late  rector  had  alto- 
gether forgotten  Mr.  Wentworth's  peculiar 
position  and  the  cloud  that  hung  over  him. 
"  What    a    very   extraordinary    thing  !  " 
said  Mr.  Proctor.     "  What  could  have  be- 
trayed old  Wodehouse  into  such  a  blunder  ? 
He  must   have   known   well  enough.     This 
son — this   fellow — has   been   living    all    the 
time,  of  course.     It  is  quite  inexplicable  to 
me,"  said   the   aggrieved  man.     "  Do  you 
know  if  there  are  any  aunts  or  uncles-^any 
people   whom   poor  little   Lucy   might  live 
with,  for   instance,  if" —     And    here   Mr. 
Proctor  once  more  came  to  a  dead  stop.     Mr. 
Wentworth,  for  his   part,  was  so   fiar  from 
thinking  of  her  as  "  poor  little  Lucy,"  that 
he  was  much  offended   by  the   unnecessary 
commiseration. 

"The  sisters  will  naturally  remain  to- 
gether," he  said  ;  "  and  of  course  there  are 
many  people  who  would  be  but  too  glad 
to  receive  them.  Miss  Wodehouse  is  old 
enough  to  protect  her  sister,  though  of 
course  the  balance  of  character  is  oil  the 
other  side,"  said  the  inconsiderate  young 
man ;  at  which  Mr.  Proctor  winced,  but 
made  no  definite  reply. 

"  So  you  think  there  are  people  she  could 
go  to?"  said  the  late  rector,  after  a  pause. 
"  The  thing  altogether  is  so  unexpected  you 
know.     My  idea  was  " — 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  curate; 
"  I  must  see  Mr.  Brown,  and  this  is  about 
the  best  time  to  find  him  at  home.  Circum- 
stances make  it  rather  awkward  for  me  to 
call  at  the  rectory  just  now,"  he  continued, 
with  a  smile — "  circumstances  over  which  I 
have  no  control,  as  people  say  ;  but  perhaps 
you  will  stay  long  enough  to  see  me  put  on 
my  trial.     Good-by  now." 

'*  Stop  a  moment,"  said  Mr.  Proctor ; 
''about  this  trial.  Don't  be  affronted — I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  you  know  ;  and 
Morgan  means  very  well,  though  he's  stupid 
enough.  I  should  like  to  stand  your  friend, 
Wentworth;    you  know   I   would.     I   wish 


you'd  yield  to  tell  me  all  about  it.  If  I 
were  to  call  on  you  to-night  after  dinner, — 
for  perhaps  it  would  put  Mrs.  Iladwin  out  to 
give  me  a  chop?" 

The  curate  laughed  in  spite  of  himself. 
"  Fellows  of  All-Souls  don't  dine  on  chops," 
he  said,  unable  to  repress  a  gleam  of  amuse- 
ment ;  "  but  come  at  six,  and  you  shall  have 
something  to  eat,  as  good  as  I  can  give  you . 
As  for  telling  you  all  about  it,"  said  Mr. 
Wentworth,  "  all  the  world  is  welcome  to 
know  as  much  as  I  know." 

Mr.  Proctor  laid  his  hand   on  the  young 
man's  arm,  by  way  of  soothing  him.     "  We'll 
talk   it  all   over,"   he    said,  confidentially ; 
"  both  this  affair,  and  the  other.     We  have 
a  good  deal  in  common,  if  I  am   not  much 
mistaken,  and   I   trust  we   shall  always  be 
good  friends,"    said   the   inexplicable  man. 
His  complexion  heightened  considerably  after 
he  had  made   this  speech,  which   conveyed 
nothing  but  amazement  to  the  mind  of  the 
curate  ;  and   then  shook  hands  hastily,  and 
hurried  back  again   towards   Grange   Lane. 
If  there  had  been  either  room  or  leisure  in 
Frank  Wentworth's  mind  for  other  thoughts, 
he  might  have  laughed  or  puzzled  over  the 
palpable   mystery  ;    but  as  it   was,  he   had 
dismissed  the   late  rector  entirely  from   his 
mind  before   he  reached  the  door  of  JNIr. 
Brown's  room,  where  the  lawyer  was  seated 
alone.     John  Brown,  who  was  altogether  a 
different  type  of  man  from  Mr.  Waters,  held 
out  his  hand  to  his  visitor,  and  did  not  look 
at  all   surprised   to   see   him.     "I   half  ex- 
pected a  call  from  you/'  he  said,  "  now  that 
your   old   friend   is   gone,  from  whom    you 
would  naturally  have   sought  advice  in  the 
circumstances.     Tell  me  what  I  can  do  for 
you  ;  "    and   it    became    apparent    to   Mr. 
Wentworth  that  it  was  his  own  affairs  which 
were  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  his  applica- 
tion.    It  may  be  supposed  after  this  that  th 
curate  stated  his  real  object  very  curtly  an 
clearly  without   any    unnecessary  words,  to' 
the   unbounded  amazement  of  the   lawyer, 
who,  being  a  busy  man,  and  not  a  friend  of 
the  Wodehouses,  had  as  yet   heard  nothin 
of  the  matter.     Mr.  Brown,  however,  coul 
only   confirm  what  had   been  already   said 
"If  it  is   really  freehold  property,  and   n 
settlement  made,  there  cannot  be  any  ques 
tion   about   it,"    he   said;    but   I   will  se 
Waters  to-morrow  and   make    all    sure,    if 
you  wish  it  ;    though  he  dares  not  mislcai 
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T^u  on  such  a  point.     I  am  very  sorry  for  the 
'  adies,  but  I  don't  see  what  can  be  done  for 
;hem,"  said  Mr.  Brown  ;  "  and  about  your- 
self,  Mr.    Wentworth?"     Perhaps   it   was 
iecause  of  a  certain  look  of  genuine   confi- 
lence  and  solicitude  in  John  Brown's  honest 
^ace  that  the  curate's  heart  was  moved.     For 
:he  first  time  he  condescended  to  discuss  the 
natter, — to  tell  the  lawyer,  with  whom  in- 
ieed  he  had  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance 
(for  John  Brown  lived  at  the  other  end  of 
Carlingford,  and  could  not  be  said  to  be  in 
society),  all  he  knew  about  Rosa  Elsworthy, 
md  something  of  his  suspicions.     Mr.  Brown, 
for   his  part,  knew  little   of  the   Perpetual 
Curate  in  his  social   capacity,  but  he  knew 
about   Wharfside,  which   was   more   to  the 
purpose  ;   and  having  himself  been  truly  in 
love  once   in    his    life,  commonplace    as  he 
looked,  this  honest  man   did  not  believe   it 
possible  that  Lucy  Wodehouse's  representa- 
tive could  be   Rosa's  Elsworthy 's  seducer  ; 
the  two  things   looked  incompatible   to  the 
straightforward  vision  of  John  Brown. 

"I'll  attend  at  their  investigation,"  he 
said,  with  a  smile,  "  which,  if  you  were  not 
particularly  interested,  you'd  find  not  bad 
fun,  Mr.  Wentworth.  These  priyate  at- 
tempts at  law  are  generally  very  amusing. 
I'll  attend  and  look  after  your  interests  ;  but 
you  had  better  see  that  this  Tom  Wodehouse 
— I  remember  the  scamp ;  he  used  to  be  bad 
4tenough  for  anything — don't  give  you  the  slip 
and  get  out  of  the  way.  Find  out,  if  you 
can,  where  he  has  been  living  these  two  ^ 
days.  I'll  attend  to  the  other  matter  too,"  j 
the  lawyer  said,  cheerfully,  shaking  hands  , 
with  his  new  client ;  and  the  curate  went 
away  with  a  vague  feeling  that  matters  were 
about  to  come  right  somehow,  at  which  he 
smiled  when  he  came  to  think  of  it,  and  saw 
how  little  foundation  he  had  for  such  a  hope. 
But  his  hands  were  full  of  business,  and  he 
had  no  time  to  consider  his  own  affairs  at 
this  particular  moment.  It  seemed  to  him 
a  kind  of  profanity  to  permit  Lucy  to  remain 
under  the  same  roof  with  Wodehouse,  even 
though  he  was  her  brother ;  and  Mr.  Proc- 
tor's inquiries  had  stimulated  his  own  feel- 
ing. There  was  a  certain  pleasure,  besides, 
in  postponing  himself  and  his  own  business, 
however  important,  to  her  and  her  con- 
cerns ;  and  it  was  with  this  idea  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  his  aunts,  and  was 
conducted  to    a    little  private  sitting-room 


appropriated  to  the  sole  use  of  Miss  Leonora, 
for  whom  he  had  asked.     As  he  passed  the 
I  door  of  the  drawing-room,  which  was  ajar, 
I  he  glanced  in,  and  saw  his  Aunt  Dora  bend- 
j  ing  over  somebody  who  wept,  and  heard  a 
I  familiar  voice  pouring  out  complaints,   the 
i  general  sound  of  which  was  equally  familiar, 
though  he  could  not  make  out  a  word  of  the 
I  special  subject.     Frank   was   startled,   not- 
I  withstanding  his  pre-occupations  ;  for  it  was 
the  same  voice  which  had  summoned  him  to 
}  Wentworth  Rectory  which  now  poured  out 
I  its  lamentations  in   the    Miss  Wentworths' 
\  drawing-room    in    Carlingford.      Evidently 
!  some  new  complication   had   arisen   in   the 
affairs  of  the  family.     Miss  Leonora  was  in 
her  room,  busy  with  the  books  of  a  ladies' 
association,  of  which  she  was  treasurer.     She 
;  had  a  letter  before  her  from  the  missionary 
employed  by  the  society,  which  was  a  very 
;  interesting  letter,  and  likely  to  make  a  con- 
I  siderable  sensation  when  read  before  the  next 
meeting.      Miss   Leonora    was    taking   the 
cream  off  this  piece  of  correspondence,  enjoy- 
ing at  once  itself  and  the  impression  it  would 
I  make.     She  was  slightly  annoyed  when  her 
i  nephew  came  in    to    disturb   her.      "  The 
others  are  in  the  drawing-room,  as  usual," 
1  she  said.     "  I  can't  imagine   what    Lewis 
j  could  be  thinking  of,  to   bring  you   here. 
Louisa's  coming  can  make  no  difference   to 
you." 

"  So  Louisa  has  come?  I  thought  I  heard 
her  voice.  What  has  happened  to  bring 
Louisa  here?  "  said  the  curate,  who  was  not 
sorry  to  begin  with  an  indifferent  subject. 
Miss  Leonora  shook  her  head  and  took  up 
her  letter. 

"  She  is  in  the  drawing-room,"  said  the 
strong-minded  aunt.  "  If  you  have  no  par- 
ticular business  with  me,  Frank,  you  had 
better  ask  herself ;  of  course,  if  you  want 
me,  I  am  at  your  service, — but  otherwise  I 
am  busy,  you  see." 

"  And  so  am  I,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  "  as 
busy  as  a  man  can  be  whose  character  is  at 
stake.  Do  you  know  I  am  to  be  tried  to- 
morrow ?  But  that  is  not  what  I  came  to 
ask  you  about." 

*'  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  about  it,"  said 
Miss  Leonora.  She  got  up  from  her  writing- 
table  and  from  the  missionary's  letter,  and 
abandoned  herself  to  the  impulses  of  nature. 
"  I  have  heard  disagreeable  rumors.  I  don't 
object  to  your  reserve,  Frank  ;   but  things 
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What  does  it 


seem  to  be  getting  serious 
mean?"  ,  ^ 

The  curate  had  been  much  braced  in  his 
inner  man  by  his  short  interview  with  John 
Brown  ;  that,  and  the  representative  position 
he  held,  had  made  a  wonderful  change  in  his 
feelings  :  besides,  a  matter  which  was  about 
to  become  so  public  could  not  be  ignored. 
"  It  means  only  that  a  good  many  people  in 
Carlingford  think  me  a  villain,"  said  Mr. 
Wentworth  ;  "it  is  not  a  flattering  idea ; 
and  it  seems  to  me,  I  must  say,  an  illogical 
induction  from  the  facts  of  my  life.  Still  it 
is  true  that  some  .people  think  so, — and  I  am 
to  be  tried  to-morrow.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  something  else  has  happened.  I  know 
you  are  a  good  woman,  Aunt  Leonora.  We 
don't  agree  in  many  things  ;  but  that  does  not 
matter.  There  are  two  ladies  in  Carlingford 
who  up  to  this  day  have  been  rich,  well  off, 
well  cared  for,  and  who  have  suddenly  lost 
all  their  means,  their  protector,  even  their 
home.  They  have  no  relations  that  I  know 
of.  One  of  them  is  good  for  any  exertion 
that  may  be  necessary,"  said  the  curate,  his 
voice  softening  with  a  far-off  masculine  sug  • 
gestion  as  of  tears  ;  but  she  is  young, — too 
young  to  contend  with  the  world, — and  she 
is  now  suffering  her  first  grief.  The  other  is 
old  enough,  but  not  good  for  much  " — 

"  You  mean  the  two  Miss  Wodehouses?  " 
said  Miss  Leonora.  "  Their  father  has  turned 
out  to  be — bankrupt? — or  something" — 

**  Worse  than  bankrupt,"  said  the  curate  : 
"  there  is  a  b.rother  who  takes  everything. 
Will  you  stand  by  them, — offer  them  shelter  ? 
— I  mean  for  a  time.  I  don't  know  anybody 
I  should  care  to  apply  to  but  you." 

Miss  Leonora  paused  and  looked  at  her 
nephew.  "  First  tell  me  what  you  have  to 
do  with  them,"  she  asked.  "  If  there  is  a 
brother,  he  is  their  natural  protector, — cer- 
tainly not  you, — unless  there  is  something  I 
don't  know  of.  Frank,  you  know  you  can't 
marry,"  said  Miss  Leonora,  with  a  little  ve- 
hemence, once  more  looking  in  her  nephew's 
face. 

"No,"  said  Frank,  with  momentary  bit- 
terness ;  "  I  am  not  likely  to  make  any  mis- 
take about  that, — at  present,  at  least.  The 
brother  is  a  reprobate  of  whom  they  know 
nothing.  I  have  no  right  to  consider  myself 
their  protector ;  but  I  am  their  friend  at 
least,"  said  the  curate,  breaking  off  with 


again  that  softening  in  his  voice.  "  They 
may  have  a  great  many  friends,  for  anything 
I  know  ;  but  I  have  confidence  in  you.  Aunt 
Leonora :  you  are  not  perhaps  particularly 
sympathetic,"  he  went  on,  with  a  laugh  ; 
"  You  don't  condole  with  Louisa,  for  in- 
stance ;  but  I  could  trust  you  with  " — 

"  Lucy  Wodehouse  !  "  said  Miss  Leonora  ; 
"  I  don't  dislike  her  at  all,  if  she  would  not 
wear  that  ridiculous  gray  cloak  ;  but  young 
men  don't  take  such  an  interest  in  young 
women  without  some  reason  for  it.  What 
are  we  to  do  for  you,  Frank?"  said  the 
strong-minded  woman,  looking  at  him  with 
a  little  softness.  Miss  Leonora,  perhaps, 
was  not  used  to  be  taken  into  anybody's  con- 
fidence. It  moved  her  more  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  so  self-possessed  a  woman. 
Perhaps  no  other  act  on  the  part  of  her 
nephew  could  have  had  so  much  effect,  had 
he  been  able  to  pursue  his  advantage,  upon 
the  still  undecided  fate  of  Skelmersdale. 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  curate.  He  met  her 
eye  very  steadily  ;  but  she  was  too  clear- 
sighted to  believe  that  he  felt  as  calmly  as  he 
looked.  "  Nothing,"  he  repeated  again, — 
"  I  told  you  as  much  before.  I  have  been 
slandered  here,  and  here  I  must  remain. 
There  are  no  parsonages  or  paradises  for 
me." 

With  which  speech  Mr.  Wentworth  shook 
hands  with  his  aunt  and  went  away.  He 
left  Miss  Leonora  as  he  had  left  her  on  vari- 
ous occasions, — considerably  confused  in  her 
ideas.  She  could  not  enjoy  any  longer  the 
cream  of  the  missionary's  letter.  When  she 
tried  to  resume  her  reading,  her  attention 
flagged  over  it.  After  a  while,  she  put  on 
her  bonnet  and  went  out,  after  a  little  con- 
sultation with  her  maid,  who  assisted  her  in 
the  housekeeping  department.  "Ebe  house 
was  tolerably  full  at  the  present  moment; 
but  it  was  elastic.  She  was  met  at  the  green- 
door  of  Mr.  Wodehouse's  garden  by  the  new 
proprietor,  who  stared  excessively,  and  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  such  an  appari- 
tion. *'  Jack  Wentworth's  aunt,  by  Jove !  " 
he  said  to  himself,  and  took  off  his  hat,  mean- 
ing to  show  her  "  a  little  civility."  Miss 
Leonora  thought  him  one  of  the  attendaiits 
at  the  recent  ceremonial,  and  passed  him 
without  any  ceremony.  She  was  quite  in- 
tent upon  her  charitable  mission .  Mr.  We»t- 
worth's  confidence  was  justified. 
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Mr.  Wentworth's  day  had  been  closely 
occupied  up  to  this  point.  He  had  gone 
through  a  great  many  emotions,  and  trans- 
acted a  good  deal  of  business,  and  he  went 
home  with  the  comparative  ease  of  a  man 
whose  anxieties  are  relieved,  not  by  any  real 
deliverance,  but  by  the  soothing  influence  of 
fatigue  and  the  sense  of  something  accom- 
plished. He  was  not  in  reality  in  a  better 
position  than  when  he  left  his  house  in 
the  morning,  bitterly  mortified,  injured,  and 
wounded  at  the  tenderest  point.  Things  were 
very  much  the  same  as  they  had  been,  but 
a  change  had  come  over  the  feelings  of  the 
Perpetual  Curate.  He  remembered  with  a 
smile,  as  he  went  down  Grange  Lane,  that 
Mr.  Proctor  was  to  dine  with  him,  and  that 
he  had  rashly  undertaken  to  have  something 
better  than  a  chop.  It  was  a  very  foolish 
engagement  under  the  circumstances.  Mr. 
Wentworth  was  cogitating  within  himself 
whether  he  could  make  an  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  his  aunt's  cook  for  some- 
thing worthy  of  the  sensitive  palate-  of  a 
Fellov^  of  All-souls,  when  all  such  thoughts 
were  suddenly  driven  out  of  his  mind  by  the 
apparition  of  his  brother  Gerald, — perhaps 
the  last  man  in  the  world  whom  he  could 
have  expected  to  see  in  Carlingford.  Gerald 
was  coming  up  Grange  Lane  in  his  medita- 
tive way  from  Mrs.  Hadwin's  door.  To  look 
at  him  was  enough  to  reveal  to  any  clear- 
sighted spectator  the  presence  of  some  per- 
petual argument  in  his  mind.  Though  he 
had  come  out  to  look  for  Frank,  his  eyes 
were  continually  forsaking  his  intention, 
catching  at  spots,  of  lichen  on  the  wall  and 
clumps  of  herbage  on  the  roadside.  The 
long  discussion  had  become  so  familiar  to 
him  that  even  now,  when  his  mind  was  made 
up,  he  could  not  relinquish  the  habit  which 
possessed  him.  When  he  perceived  Frank, 
he  quickened  his  steps.  They  met  with  only 
such  a  modified  expression  of  surprise  on  the 
part  of  the  younger  brother  as  was  natural 
to  a  meeting  of  English  kinsfolk. 

"  I  heard  Louisa's  voice  in  my  aunt's 
drawing-room,"  said  Frank;  "but,  oddly 
enough,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  you 
miiilit  have  come  with  her ;  "  and  then  Ger- 
aid  turned  with  the  curate.  When  the  or- 
dinary family  questions  were  asked  and  an- 
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swered,  a  silence  ensued  between  the  two. 
As  for  Frank,  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  own 
cares,  he  had  all  but  forgotten  his  brother  ; 
and  Gerald's  mind,  though  full  of  anxiety, 
had  something  of  the  calm  which  might  be 
supposed  to  subdue  the  senses  of  a  dying 
man.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  a  change,  which 
appeared  to  him  almost  as  great  as  death  ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  that  gave  him  a  cu- 
rious stillness  of  composure,  —  almost  a  re- 
luctance to  speak.  Strangel}^"  enough,  each 
brother  at  this  critical  moment  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  occupy  himself  with  the  afiairs  of 
the  other,  and  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  his  own. 

"  I  hope  you  have  changed  your  mind  a 
little  since  we  last  met,"  said  Frank  ;  "  your 
last  letter" — 

"  We'll  talk  of  that  presently,"  said  the 
elder  brother ;  "  in  the  mean  time,  I  want  to 
know  about  you.  What  is  all  this?  My 
father  is  in  a  great  state  of  anxiety.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  got  rid  of  his  fimcy 
that  you  were  somehow  involved  with  Jack, 
— and  Jack  is  here,"  said  Gerald,  with  a 
look  which  betokened  some  anxiety  on  his 
own  part.  "  I  wish  you  would  give  me  your 
confidence.  Right  or  wrong,  I  have  comf 
to  stand  by  you,  Frank,"  said  the  Hector  of 
Wentworth,  rather  mournfully.  He  had 
been  waiting  at  Mrs.  Hadwin's  for  the  last 
two  hours.  He  had  seen  that  worthy  wom- 
an's discomposed  looks,  and  felt  that  she  did 
not  shake  her  head  for  nothing.  Jack  had 
been  the  bugbear  of  the  family  for  a  long 
time  past.  Gerald  was  conscious  of  adding 
heavily  at  the  present  moment  to  the  squire's 
ti'oubles.  Charley  was  at  Malta,  in  indificr- 
ent  health  ;  all  the  others  were  boys.  There 
was  only  Frank  to  give  the  father  a  little 
consolation ;  and  now  Frank,  it  appeared, 
was  most  deeply  compromised  of  all ;  no 
wonder  Gerald  was  sad.  And  then  he  drew 
forth  the  anonymous  letter  which  had  startled 
all  the  Wentworths  on  the  previous  night. 
"  This  is  written  by  somebody  who  hates 
you,"  said  the  elder  brother;  "but  I  sup- 
pose there  must  be  some  meaning  in  it.  I 
wish  you  would  be  frank  with  me,  and  tell 
me  what  it  is." 

This  appeal  had  brought  them  to  Mrs. 
Hadwin's  door,  which  the  curate  opened 
with  his  key  bofore  he  answered  his  brother. 
The  old  lady  herself  was  walking  in  the  gar- 
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den  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  with  a 
shawl  thrown  over  the  best  cap,  which  she 
had  put  on  in  honor  of  the  stranger.  Mrs. 
Hadwin's  feelings  were  too  much  for  her  at 
that  moment.  Her  head  was  nodding  with 
the  excitement  of  age,  and  injured  virtue 
trembled  in  every  line  of  her  face.  *'  Mr. 
Wentworth,  I  cannot  put  up  with  it  any 
longer ;  it  is  a  thing  I  never  was  used  to  !  " 
she  cried,  as  soon  as  the  curate  came  within 
hearing.  "  I  have  shut  my  eyes  to  a  great 
deal ;  but  I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer.  If  I 
had  been  a  common  lodging-house  keeper,  I 
could  not  have  been  treated  with  less  respect ; 
but  to  be  outraged — to  be  insulted  " — 

"What  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Hadwin?" 
said  Mr.  Wentworth.  in  dismay. 

"Sir,"  said  the  old  lady,  who  was  trem- 
bling with  passion,  "  you  may  think  it  no 
matter  to  turn  a  house  upside  down  as  mine 
has  been  since  Easter  ;  to  bring  all  sorts  of 
disreputable  people  about, — persons  whom  a 
gentlewoman  in  my  position  ought  never  to 
have  heard  of.  I  received  your  brother  into 
my  house,"  cried  Mrs.  Hadwin,  turning  to 
Gerald,  "  because  he  was  a  clergyman,  and  I 
knew  his  family,  and  hoped  to  find  him  one 
whose  principles  I  could  approve  of.  I  have 
put  up  with  a  great  deal,  Mr.  Wentworth, 
more  than  I  could  tell  to  anybody.  I  took 
in  his  friend  when  he  asked  me,  and  gave 
him  the  spare  room,  though  it  was  against 
my  judgment.  I  suffered  a  man  with  a  beard 
to  be  seen  stealing  in  and  out  of  my  house  in 
the  evening,  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  be  seen. 
You  gentlemen  may  not  think  much  of  that ; 
but  it  was  a  terrible  thing  for  a  lady  in  my 
position,  unprotected,  and  not  so  well  off  as 
I  once  was.  It  made  my  house  like  a  lodg- 
ing-house, and  so  my  friends  told  me  ;  but  I 
was  so  infatuated,  I  put  up  with  it  all  for 
Mr.  Frank's  sake.  But  there  is  a  limit," 
said  the  aggrieved  woman.  "  I  would  not 
have  believed  it — I  could  not  have  believed  it 
of  you — not  whatever  people  might  say  :  to 
think  of  that  abandoned  disgraceful  girl 
coming  openly  to  my  door  " — 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  cried  the  curate  :  he 
seized  Mrs.  Hadwin's  hand,  evidently  forget- 
ting everything  else  she  had  said.  "  What 
girl? — whom  do  you  mean?  For  Heaven's 
sake  compose  yourself  and  answer  me  !  Who 
was  it? — Rosa  Elsworthy  ?  "This  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  with  me,"  cried  the  young 
man.      "Speak   quickly;    when  was   it? — 


where  is  she?     For  Heaven's  sake,  Mrs. 
Hadwin,  speak  " — 

"  Let  me  go,  sir,"  cried  the  indignant  old 
lady  ;  "let  me  go  this  instant ;  this  is  insult 
upon  insult.  I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Gerald — 
to  think  I  should  ever  be  supposed  capable 
of  encouraging  such  a  horrid  shameless — 
How  dare  you — how  dare  you  name  such  a 
creature  to  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hadwin, 
with  hysterical  sobs.  "If  it  were  not  for 
your  family,  you  should  never  enter  my 
house  again.  Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Gerald 
Wentworth — indeed,  I  am  not  able  to  walk. 
I  am  sure  I  don't  want  to  grieve  you  about 
your  brother — I  tried  not  to  believe  it — I 
tried  as  long  as  I  could  not  to  believe  it ;  but 
you  hear  how  he  speaks  !  Do  you  think,  sir, 
I  would  for  a  moment  permit  such  a  crea- 
ture to  enter  my  door?"  she  cried  again, 
turning  to  Frank  Wentworth  as  she  leaned 
upon  his  brother's  arm. 

"  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  creature 
the  poor  girl  is,"  said  the  curate  ;  "  but  I 
know  that  if  you  had  taken  her  in,  it  would 
have  saved  me  much  pain  and  trouble.  Tell 
me,  at  least,  when  she  came,  and  who  saw 
her — or  if  she  left  any  message?  Perhaps 
Sarah  will  tell  me,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh  of 
despair,  as  he  saw  that  handmaiden  hovering 
behind.  Sarah  had  been  a  little  shy  of  i\Ir. 
Wentworth  since  the  night  Wodehouse  dis- 
appeared. She  had  betrayed  h«rself  to  the 
curate,  and  did  not  like  to  remember  the  fact. 
Now  she  came  up  with  a  little  toss  of  her 
head  and  a  sense  of  equality,  primed  and 
ready  with  her  reply. 

' '  I  hope  I  think  more  of  myself  than  to 
take  notice  of  any  sich,"  said  Sarah  ;  but 
her  instincts  were  more  vivid  than  those  of 
her  mistress,  and  she  could  not  refrain  from 
particulars.  "  Them  as  saw  her  now, 
wouldn't  see  much  in  her  ;  I  never  see  such 
a  changed  creature,"  said  Sarah;  "  not  as 
I  ever  thought  anything  of  her  looks ! — a  bit 
of  a  shawl  dragged  round  her,  and  her  eyes 
as  if  they  would  jump  out  of  her  head. 
Laws  !  she  didn't  get  no  satisfaction  here," 
said  the  housemaid,  with  a  little  triumph. 

"  Silence,  Sarah  !  "  said  Mrs.  Hadwin  ; 
"  that  is  not  a  way  to  speak  to  your  cler- 
gynian.  I'll  go  in,  Mr.  Wentworth,  please 
— I  am  not  equal  to  so  much  agitation-  If 
Mr.  Fi-ank  will  come  indoors,  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  an  explanation  ;  for  this  sort  of 
thing  cannot  go  on,"  said  the  old  lady.     As 
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for  the  curate,  he  did  not  pay  the  least  atten- 
tion either  to  the  disapproval  or  the  imper- 
tinence. 

"  At  what  time  did  she  come? — which 
way  did  she  go  ? — did  she  leave  any  mes- 
sage ?  ' '  he  repeated  ;  "  a  moment's  common 
sense  will  be  of  more  use  than  all  this  indig- 
nation. It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
me  to  see  Rosa  Elsworthy.  Here's  how  it  is, 
G(fYd]d  "  said  the  curate,  driven  to  his  wits' 
er^  ■/  word  from  the  girl  is  all  1  want  to 

TLfXt  an  end  of  all  this — this  disgusting 
folly — and  you  see  howl  am  thwarted.  Per- 
haps they  will  answer  you  !  When  did  she 
come  ? — did  she  say  anything?"  he  cried ,  turn- 
ing sharply  upon  Sarah,  who,  frightened  by 
Mr.  Wentworth's  look,  and  dismayed  to  see  her 
mistress  moving  away,  and  to  feel  herself  alone 
opposed  to  him,  burst  at  last  into  an  alarmed 
statement. 

"  Please,  sir,  it  aint  no  fault  of  mine," 
said  Sarah;  "it  was  missis  as  saw  her. 
She  aint  been  gone  not  half  an  hour.  It's 
all  happened  since  your  brother  left.  She 
came  to  the  side-door  ;  missis  wouldn't  hear 
nothing  she  had  got  to  say,  nor  let  her  speak. 
Oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  don't  you  go  after 
her  !  ' '  cried  the  girl  following  him  to  the 
side-door,  to  which  he  rushed  immediately. 
N^ot  half  an  hour  gone !  Mr.  Wentworth 
burst  into  the  lane  which  led  up  to  Grove 
Street,  and  where  there  was  not  a  soul  to  be 
seen.  He  went  back  to  Grange  Lane,  and 
inspected  every  corner  where  she  could  have 
hid  herself.  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  walked 
impetuously  up  the  quiet  road,  and  into  Els- 
worthy's  shop.  Mrs.  Elsworthy  was  there 
alone,  occupying  her  husband's  place,  who 
had  gone  as  usual  to  the  railway  for  the  even- 
ing papers.  She  jumped  up  from  the  high 
stool  she  was  seated  on  when  the  curate  en- 
tered. "  Good  gracious,  Mr.  Wentworth  !  " 
cried  the  frightened  woman,  and  instinctively 
called  the  errand-boy,  who  was  the  only  other 
individual  within  hearing.  She  was  unpro- 
tected, and  quite  unable  to  defend  herself  if 
he  meant  anything  ;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
doubt  that  there  "was  meaning  of  the  most 
serious  and  energetic  kind  in  Mr.  Went- 
worth's face. 

"  Has  Rosa  come  back?  "  he  asked  ;  "is 
she  here?  Don't  stare  at  me,  but  speak! 
Has  she  come  back  ?  I  have  just  heard  that 
she  was  at  my  house  half  an  hour  ago  :  have 
you  got  her  safe  ?  " 


It  was  at  this  moment  that  Wodehouse 
came  lounging  in,  with  his  cigar  appearing 
in  the  midst  of  his  beard,  and  a  curious  look 
of  self-exhibition  and  demonstration  in  his 
general  aspect.  When  the  curate,  hearing 
the  step,  turned  round  upon  him,  he  fell 
back  for  a  moment,  not  expecting  such  an 
encounter.  Then  the  vagabond  recovered 
himself,  and  came  forward  with  the  swagger, 
which  was  his  only  alternative. 

"  I  thought  you  weren't  on  good  terms 
here,"  said  Wodehouse  ;  "  who  are  you  ask- 
ing after?  It's  a  fine  evening,  and  they 
don't  seem  up  to  much  in  my  house.  I  have 
asked  Jack  Wentworth  to  the  Blue  Boar  at 
seven, — will  you  come?  I  don't  want  to 
bear  any  grudge.  I  don't  know  if  they  can 
cook  anything  fit  to  be  eaten  in  my  house — 
It  wasn't  me  you  were  asking  after?  "  The 
fellow  came  and  stood  close,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  by  the  Perpetual  Curate.  "  By 
Jove,  sir  !  I've  as  good  a  right  here  as  you 
— or  anywhere,"  he  muttered,  as  Mr.  Went- 
worth withdrew  from  him.  He  had  to  say 
it  aloud  to  convince  himself  bf  the  fact ;  for 
it  was  hard,  after  being  clandestine  for  half 
a  lifetime,  to  move  about  freely  in  the  day- 
light. As  for  Mr.  Wentworth,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  full  on  the  new-comer's  face. 

"  I  want  to  know  if  Rosa  has  come  home," 
he  repeated,  in  the  clearest  tones  of  his  clear 
voice.  "  I  am  told  she  called  at  Mrs.  Had- 
win's  half  an  hour  ago.  Has  she  come 
back?" 

He  scarcely  noticed  Mrs.  Elsworthy 's  an- 
swer, for,  in  the  mean  time,  the  cigar  dropped 
out  of  Wodehouse 's  beard,  out  of  his  fingers. 
He  made  an  involuntary  step  back  out  of 
the  curate's  way.  "By  Jove  !  "  he  exclaimed 
to  himself ;  the  news  was  more  important  to 
him  than  to  either  of  the  others.  After  a 
minute,  he  turned  his  back  upon  them,  and 
kicked  the  cigar  which  he  had  dropped  out 
into  the  street  with  much  blundering  and  un- 
necessary violence,  but  turned  round  and 
stopped  short  in  this  occupation  as  soon  as  • 
he  heard  Mrs.  Elsworthy's  voice. 

"  She  hasn't  come  here,"  said  that  virtu- 
ous woman,  sharply.  "I've  given  in  to  Els- 
worthy a  deal ;  but  I  never  said  I'd  give  in  to 
take  her  back.  She's  been  and  disgraced  us 
all;  and  she's  not  a  drop's  blood  to  me," 
said  Mrs.  Elsworthy.  "  Them  as  has  brought 
her  to  this  pass  had  best  look  after  her  ;  I've 
washed  my  hands  of  Rosa,  and  all  belonging 
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to  her.     She  knows  better  than  to  come 
here." 

"Who's  speaking  of  Rosa?"  said  Els- 
worthy,  who  just  then  came  in  with  his  bun- 
dle of  newspapers  from  the  railway.  "  I 
might  have  know'd  as  it  was  Mr.  "VYentworth. 
Matters  is  going  to  be  cleared,  sir,  between 
me  and  you.  If  you  was  going  to  make  a 
proposal,  I  aint  revengeful ;  and  I'm  open  to 
any  arrangement  as  is  honorable,  to  save 
things  coming  afore  the  public.  I've  been 
expecting  of  it.  You  may  speak  free,  sir. 
You  needn't  be  afraid  of  me." 

"  Fool !  "  said  the  curate,  hotly,  "  your 
niece  has  been  seen  in  Carlingford  ;  she  came 
to  my  door,  I  am  told,  about  an  hour  ago. 
Give  up  this  folly,  and  let  us  make  an  effort 
to  find  her.  I  tell  you  she  came  to  my 
house" — 

"  In  course,  sir,"  said Elsworthy  ;  "it  was 
the  most  naturalest  place  for  her  to  go. 
Don't  you  stand  upon  it  no  longer,  as  if 
you  could  deceive  folks.  It  will  be  your 
ruin,  Mr.  Went  worth ;  you  know  that  as 
well  as  I  do.  I  aint  no  fool ;  but  I'm  open 
to  a  honorable  proposal,  I  am.  It'll  ruin 
you — ay,  and  I'll  ruin  you,"  cried  Rosa's 
uncle,  hoarsely,  "  if  you  don't  change  your 
mind  afore  to-raorrow !  It's  your  last  chance, 
if  you  care  for  your  character,  is  to-night !" 

Mr.  Wentworth  did  not  condescend  to 
make  any  answer.  He  followed  Wodehouse, 
who  had  shuffled  out  after  his  cigar,  and 
stopped  him  on  the  step.  "I  wonder  if  it 
is  any  use  appealing  to  your  honqr,"  he  said. 
"  I  suppose  you  were  a  gentleman  once,  and 
had  the  feelings  of ' ' — 

"By  Jove!  I'm  as  good  a  gentleman  as 
you  are  !"  cried  the  new  heir.  "  I  could  buy 
you  up, — you  and  all  that  belongs  to  you,  by 
Jove  !  I'm  giving- Jack  Wentworth  a  dinner 
at  the  Blue  Boar  to-night.  I'm  not  a  man  to 
be  cross-questioned.  It  appears  to  me  you 
have  got  enough  to  do  if  you  mind  your  own 
business,"  said  Wodehouse,  with  a  sneer. 
"  You're  in  a  nice  mess,  though  you  are  the 
parson.    I  told  Jack  Wentworth  so  last  night. ' ' 

The  curate  stood  on  the  step  of  Elsworthy's 
shop  with  his  enemy  behind,  and  the  un- 
grateful vagabond  whom  he  had  rescued  and 
guarded  standing  in  front  of  him,  with  that 
sneer  on  his  lips.  It  was  hard  to  refrain 
from  the  natural  impulse  which  prompted 
him  to  pitch  the  vagabond  out  of  his  way. 
"  Look  here,"  he  said,  sharply,  "  you  have 


not  much  character  to  lose  ;  but  a  scamp  ia 
a  different  thing  from  a  criminal.  ^  I  will 
make  the  principal  people  in  Carlingford 
aware  what  were  the  precise  circumstances 
under  which  you  came  here  at  Easter  if  you 
do  not  immediately  restore  this  unhappy  girl 
to  her  friends.  I)o  you  understand  me  ?  If 
it  is  not  done  at  once,  I  will  make  use  of  my 
information  ;  you  know  what  that  means. 
You  can  defy  me  if  you  please  ;  but  in  that 
case  you  had  better  make  up  your  mind  to 
the  consequences ;  you  will  have  to  take 
your  place  as  a  " — 

"  Stop  !  "  cried  Wodehouse,  with  a  shiver. 
"We're  not  by  ourselves  —  we're  in  the 
public  street !  What  do  you  mean  by  talk- 
ing like  that  here?  Come  to  my  house, 
Wentworth — there's  a  good  fellow  !  I've  or- 
dered a  dinner" — 

"Be  silent,  sir!"  said  the  curate.  "I 
give  you  till  noon  to-morrow  ;  after  that  I 
will  spare  you  no  longer.  You  understand 
what  I  mean,  t  have  been  too  merciful  al- 
ready. To-morrow,  if  everything  is  not  ar- 
ranged to  my  satisfaction  here" — 

"  It  was  my  own  name,"  said  Wodehouse, 
sullenly  ;  "  nobody  can  say  it  wasn't  my  own 
name.  You  couldn't  do  me  any  harm — you 
know  you  wouldn't  either,  for  the  sake  of 
the  girls ;  I'll — I'll  give  them  a  thousand 
pounds  or  so,  if  I  find  I  can  afford  it.  Come, 
you  don't  mean  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know," 
said  the  conscious  criminal;  "  you  wouldn't 
do  me  any  harm." 

"  If  I  have  to  fight  for  my  own  reputation 
I  shall  not  spare  you  !  "  cried  the  curate. 
' '  Mind  what  I  say  !  You  are  safe  till  twelve 
o'clock  to-morrow  ;  but  after  that  I  will  have 
no  mercy — not  for  your  sisters'  sake,  not 
for  any  inducement  in  this  world.  If  you 
want  to  be  known  as  a" — 

"Oh,  Lord,  don't  speak  so  loud  ! — what  do 
you  mean?  Wentworth,, I  say.  hist !  Mr. 
Wentworth  I  By  Jove,  he  wont  listen  to 
me  !  "  cried  Wodehouse,  in  an  agony.  When 
he  found  that  the  curate  was  already  out  of 
hearing,  the  vagabond  looked  round  him  on 
every  side  with  his  natural  instinct  of  suspi- 
cion. If  he  had  known  that  Mr.  Wentworth 
was  thinking  only  of  disgrace  and  the  stern 
sentence  of  public  opinion,  Wodehouse  could 
have  put  up  with  it ;  but  he  himself,  in  his 
guilty  imagination,  jumped  at  the  bar  and 
the  prison  which  had  haunted  him  for  long. 
Somehow  it  felt  natural  that  such  a  Nemesia 
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Bhould  come  to  him  after  the  morning's  tri- 
umph. He  stood  looking  after  the  curate, 
guilty  and  horror-stricken,  till  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  might  be  remarked  ;  and  then 
he  made  a  circuit  past  Elsworthy's  shop-win- 
dow as  far  as  the  end  of  Prickctt>8  Lane, 
where  he  ventured  to  cross  over,  so  as  to  get 
to  his  own  house.  His  own  house ! — the 
wretched  thrill  of  terror  that  went  through 
him  was  a  very  sufficient  offset  against  his 
momentary  triumph  ;  and  this  was  succeeded 
by  a  flush  of  rage  as  he  thougkt  of  the  cu- 
rate's other  information.  What  was  to  be 
?  done?  Every  moment  was  precious  ;  but  he 
felt  an  instinctive  horror  of  venturing  out 
again  in  the  daylight.  When  it  approached 
, '  the  hour  at  which  he  had  ordered  that  dinner 
at  the  Blue  "Boar,  the  humbled  hero  wrapped 
himself  in  an  old  overcoat  which  he  found  in 
the  hall,  and  slunk  into  the  inn  like  the  clan- 
destine wretch  that  he  was.  He  had  no  con- 
fidence in  himself;  but  he  had  confidence  in 
Jack  Wentworth.  He  might  still  be  able  to 
help  his  unlucky  associate  out. 

When  Mr.  AVentworth  reached  his  rooms, 
he  found  that  his  guest  had  arrived  before 
him,  and  consequently  the  threatened  expla- 
nation with  Mrs.  Hadwin  was  forestalled  for 
tlrat  night.  Mr.  Proctor  and  Gerald  were 
sitting  together,  not  at  all  knowing  what  to 
talk  about ;  for  the  late  rector  was  aware 
that  Frank  Wentworth 's  brother  was  on  the 
verge  of  Rome,  and  was  confused,  and  could 
not  help  feeling  that  his  position  between  a 
I  man  on  the  point  of  perversion  in  an  ecclesias- 
1  tical  point  of  view%  and  another  whose  morals 
were  suspected  and  whose  character  was  com- 
promised, was,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  odd 
position  for  a  clergyman  of  unblemished  or- 
thodoxy and  respectability  ;  besides,  it  was 
embarrassing,  when  he  had  come  for  a  very 
private  consultation,  to  find  a  stranger  there 
before  him.  The  curate  went  in,  very  full  of 
what  had  just  occurred.  The  events  of  the 
I  last  two  or  three  hours  had  worked  a  total 
'  change  in  his  feelings.  He  was  no  longer  an 
injured,  insulted,  silent  object  of  a  petty  but 
virulent  persecution.  The  contemptuous  si- 
lence with  which  he  had  treated  the  scandal 
at  first,  and  the  still  more  obstinate  sense 
of  wrong  which  latterly  had  shut  his  lips  and 
his  ])eart,  had  given  way  to-day  to  warmer 
and  irrorc  generous  emotions.  What  would 
h;ivc  seemed  to  him  in  the  morning  only  the 
indignant   reserve   of  a   man  unjustly  sus- 
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pected,  appeared  now  a  foolish  and  unfriendly 
reticence.  The  only  thing  which  restrained 
him  was  a  still  lingering  inclination  to  screen 
Wodehouse,  if  possible,  from  a  public  expo- 
sure, which  would  throw  harm  upon  his 
sisters  as  well  as  himself.  If  any  generosity, 
if  any  gentlemanly  feeling,  were  still  left  in 
the  vagabond's  soul,  it  was  possible  he  might 
answer  the  curate's  appeal ;  and  Mr.  Went- 
worth felt  himself  bound  to  ofler  no  public 
explanation  of  the  facts  of  the  case  until  this 
last  chance  of  escape  had  been  left  for  the 
criminal.  But,  so  far  as  regarded  himself, 
his  heart  was  opened,  his  wounded  pride 
mollified,  and  he  was  ready  enough  to  talk 
of  what  had  just  happened,  and  to  explain  the 
whole  business  to  his  anxious  companions. 
When  he  joined  them,  indeed,  he  was  so  full  of 
it  as  almost  to  forget  that  he  himself  was  still 
believed  to  be  £he  hero  of  the  tale.  "This 
unfortunate  little  girl  has  been  here,  and  I 
have  missed  her,"  he  eaid,  without  in  the 
least  concealing  his  vexation,  and  the  excite- 
ment which  his  rapid  walk  had  not  subdued, 
to  the  great  horror  of  Mr.  Proctor,  who  tried 
all  he  could,  by  telegraphic  glances,  to  recall 
the  young  man  to  a  sense  of  the  fact  that  Sp,- 
rah  was  in  the  room. 

"  I  must  say  I  think  it  is  imprudent, — 
highly  imprudent,"  said  the  late  rector  ; 
"  they  will  call  these  women  to  prove  that  she 
has  been  here  again  ;  and  what  conclusion  but 
one  can  possibly  be  drawn  from  such  a  fact  ? 
I  am  very  sorry  to  see  you  so  unguarded." 
He  said  this,  seizing  the  moment  after  Sarah 
had  removed  the  salmon,  which  was  very 
good,  and  was  served  with  a  sauce  which 
pleased  Mr.  Proctor  all  the  more  that  he  had 
not  expected  much  from  an  impromptu  din- 
ner furnished  by  a  Perpetual  Curate  ;  but 
the  fact  was,  that  Gerald's  arrival  had  awak- 
ened Mrs.  Hadwin  to  a  proper  regard  for  h«r 
own  credit,  which  was  at  stake. 

When  Sarah  withdrew  finally,  and  they 
were  left  alone,  Frank  Wentworth  gave  the 
fullest -"explanation  he  was  able  to  his  sur- 
prised auditors.  He  told  them  that  it  was 
Wodehouse,  and  not  himself,  whom  Rosa  had 
met  in  the  garden,  and  whom  she  had  no 
doubt  come  to  seek  at  this  crisis  of  their  for- 
tunes. There  was  not  the  least  doubt  in  his 
own  mind  that  Wodehouse  had  carried  her 
away,  and  hidden  her  somewhero  close  at 
hand  :  and  when  he  had  given  them  all  iiis 
reasons  for  thinking  so,  his  hearers  were  of 
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the  same  opinion  ;  but  Mr.  Proctor  continued 
very  doubtful  and  perplexed,  clear  though 
the  story  was.  He  sat  silent,  brooding  over 
the  nev7  mystery,  while  the  brothers  discussed 
the  original  questions. 

"  I  cannot  think  why  you  did  not  go  to 
the  rector  at  once  and  tell  him  all  this,"  said 
Gerald.  "  It  is  always  best  to  put  a  stop  to 
gossip.  At  least  you  will  see  him  to-morrow, 
or  let  me  see  him  " — 

"  The  rector  is  deeply  prejudiced  against 
me,"  said  the  Perpetual  Curate,  "  for  a  very 
unworthy  reason,  if  he  has  any  reason  at  all. 
lie  has  never  asked  me  to  explain.  I  shall  not 
interfere  with  his  investigation,"  said  the 
young  man,  haughtily  ;  "  let  it  go  on.  I 
have  been  working  here  for  five  years,  and 
the  Carlingford  people  ought  to  know  better. 
As  for  the  rector,  I  will  make  no  explana- 
tions to  him." 

"It  is  not  for  the  rector  ;  it  is  for  your- 
self," said  Gerald  ;  "  and  this  fellow  Wode- 
house  surely  has  no  claim  " — 

But  at  the  sound  of  this  name,  Mr.  Proc- 
tor roused  himself  from  his  pause  of  bewil- 
derment, and  took  the  words  out  of  Mr. 
Wentworth's  mouth. 

"  He  has  been  here  since  Easter ;  but 
why?"  said  the  late  rector.  "I  cannot 
flincy  why  Mr.  "Wodehouse's  son  should 
come  to  you  when  his  father's  house  was  so 
near.  In  hiding?  why  was  he  in  hiding? 
lie  is  evidently  a  scamp,"  said  Mr.  Proctor, 
growing  red;  "  but  that  is  not  so  unusual. 
I  don't  understand — I  am  bound  to  say  I 
don't  understand  it.  He  may  be  the  culprit, 
as  you  say  ;  but  what  was  he  doing  here?  " 

"  I  took  him  in  at  Miss  Wodehouse's  re- 
quest. I  cannot  explain  why — she  will  tell 
you,"  said  the  curate.  "  As  for  Wodehouse, 
I  have  given  him  another  chance  till  twelve 
o'clock  to-morrow  ;  if  he  does  not  make  his 
appearance  then  " — 

Mr.  Proctor  had  listened  only  to  the  first 
words  ;  he  kept  moving  uneasily  on  his  seat 
Vvhile  the  curate  spoke.  Then  he  broke  in, 
"  It  appears  I  cannot  see  Miss  Wodehouse," 
he  said,  with  an  injured  tone  ;  "  she  does  not 
see  any  one.  I  cannot  ask  for  any  explana- 
tion ;  but  it  seems  to  me  most  extraordinary. 
It  is  three  months  since  Easter.  If  he  has 
been  living  with  you  all  the  time,  there  must 
have  been  some  occasion  for  it.  I  don't  know 
what  to  think,  for  my  part ;  and  yet  I  always 


imagined  that  I  was  considered  a  friend  of 
the  family,"  said  the  late  rector,  with  an  ao-- 
grieved  look.     He  took  his  glass  of  claret 
very  slowly,  looking  at  it  as  if  expecting  to 
see  in  the  purple  reflection  some  explanation 
of  the  mystery.     As  for  Gerald  Wentworth, 
he  relapsed  into  silence  when  he  found  that 
his  arguments  did  not  alter  Frank's  decision  ; 
he,  too,  was  disappointed  not  to  find  his  broth- 
er alone.     He  sat  with  his  eyes  cast  down, 
and  a  singular  look  of  abstraction  on  his  face. 
He  had  got  into  a  new  atmosphere, — a  differ- 
ent world.     When  his  anxieties  about  Frank 
were  satisfied,  Gerald  withdrew  himself  alto- 
gether from  the  little  party.     He  sat  there, 
it  is  true,  not  unaware  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  even  from  time  to  time  joining  in  the 
conversation  ;  but  already  a  subtle  change 
had  come  over  Gerald.     He  might  have  been 
repeating  an  "  ofiice,"  or  carrying  on  a  course 
of  private  devotions,  from  his  looks.     Rome 
had   established  her  dualism   in  his  mind. 
He  had  no  longer  the  unity  of  an  English- 
man trained  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time,  and 
to  do  it  with  his  might.     He  sat  in  a  kind  of 
languor,  carrying  on  within  himself  a  thread 
of  thought,  to  which  his  external  occupation 
gave  no  clew  ;  yet  at  the  same  time  suffering 
no  indication  to  escape  him  of  the  real  con- 
dition of  his  mind.     The  three  were  conse- 
.quently  far  from  being  good  company.     Mr. 
Proctor,  who  was  more  puzzled  than  ever  as 
to  the  true  state  of  the  case,  could  not  un- 
burden himself  of  his  own  intentions  as  he 
had  hoped  to  do  ;  and  after  a  while,  the  cu- 
rate, too,  was  silent,  finding  his  statements 
received,  as  he  thought,  but  coldly.     It  was 
a  great  relief  to  him  when  he  was  called  out 
by  Sarah  to  speak  to  some  one,  though  his 
absence  made  conversation  still  more  difficult 
for  the  two  who  were  left  behind.     Mr.  Proc- 
tor, from  the  other  side  of  the  table,  regarded 
Gerald  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  pity. 
He  did  not  feel  quite  sure  that  it  was  not  his 
duty  to  speak  to  him, — to  expound  the  supe- 
rior catholicity  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  call  his  attention  to  the  schismatic  pe- 
culiarities of  the    Church   of  Rome.     "  II 
might  do  him  good  to  read  Burgon's  book,'] 
Mr.  Proctor  said  to  himself;  and  by  way  of 
introducing  that  subject,  he  began  to  tall 
of  Italy,  which  was  not  a  bad  device,  and  die 
credit  to  his  invention.     Meanwhile  the  cu<! 
rate  had  gone  to  his  study,  wondering  a  littl^ 
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who  could  want  him,  and,  to  his  utter  be- 
wilderment, found  his  Aunt  Dora,  veiled,  and 
wrapped  up  in  a  great  shawl. 

*'  Oh,  Frank,  my  dear,  don't  be  angry !  I 
couldn't  help  coming,"  cried  Miss  Dora. 
"  Come  and  sit  down  by  me  here.  I  slipped 
out  and  did  not  even  put  on  my  bonnet,  that 
nobody  might  know.  Oh,  Frank,  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  !  I  am  so  afraid  you  have 
been  wicked !  I  have  just  seen  that — that 
girl.  1  saw  her  out  of  my  window.  Frank, 
don't  jump  up  like  that.  I  can't  go  on  tell- 
ing you  if  you  don't  stay  quiet  here." 

"  Aunt,  let  me  understand  you!"  cried  the 
curate.  "You  saw  whom?  Rosa.  Els  wor- 
thy ?  Don't  drive  me  desperate,  as  all  the 
others  do  with  their  stupidity.  You  saw 
her  ?  when  ? — where  ?  ' ' 

"  Oh,  Frank,  Frank!  to  think  it  should 
put  you  in  such  a  way — such  a  girl  as  that ! 
Oh,  my  dear  boy,  if  I  had  thought  you  cared 
so  much,  I  never  would  have  come  to  tell 
you.  It  wasn't  to  encourage  you, — it  wasn't 
— oh,  Frank,  Frank  !  that  it  should  come  to 
this  !  "  cried  Miss  Dora,  shrinking  back  from 
him  with  fright  and  horror  in  her  face. 

'*  Come,  we  have  no  time  to  lose,"  said  the 
curate,  who  was  desperate.  He  picked  up 
her  shawl,  which  had  fallen  on  the  floor,  and 
bundled  her  up  in  it  in  the  most  summary 
way.  "  Come,  Aunt  Dora,"  said  the  impet- 
uous young  man  ;  "  you  know  you  were  al- 
ways ray  kindest  friend.  Nobody  else  can 
help  me  at  this  moment.  I  feel  that  you 
are  going  to  be  my  deliverer.  Come,  Aunt 
Dora  ;  we  must  go  and  find  her,  you  and  I. 
There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

He  had  his  arm  round  her,  holding  on  her 
shawl.  He  raised  her  up  from  her  chair,  and 
supported  her,  looking  at  her  as  he  had  not 
done  before  since  he  was  a  boy  at  school,  Miss 
Dora  thought.  She  was  too  frightened,  too 
excited,  to  cry,  as  she  would  have  liked  to 
do  ;  but  the  proposal  was  so  terrible  and  so 
unprecedented  that  she  leaned  back  trem- 
bling on  her  nephew's  arm,  and  could  not 
move  either  to  obey  or  to  resist  him. 

"Oh,  Frank,  I  never  went  after  any  impro- 
per person  in  my  life  I"  gasped  Aunt  Dora. 
"  Oh,  my  dear,  don't  make  me  do  anything 
that  is  wrong  ;  they  will  say  it  is  my  fault !  " 
cried  the  poor  lady,  gradually  feeling  herself 
obliged  to  stand  on  her  feet  and  collect  her 
forees.  The  shawl  fell  back  from  her  shoul- 
ders as  the  curate  withdrew  his  arm.     "  You 


have  lost  my  large  pin,"  cried  Aunt  Dora, 
in  despair  ;  "  and  I  have  no  bonnet.  And 
oh  !  what  will  Leonora  say  ?  I  never,  never 
would  have  come  to  tell  you  if  I  had  thought 
of  this.  I  only  came  to  warn  you,  Frank.  I 
only  intended  ' ' — 

"  Yes,"  said  the  curate.  The  emergency 
was  momentous,  and  he  dared  not  lose  pa- 
tience. He  found  her  large  pin  even,  while 
she  stood  trembling,  and  stuck  it  into  her 
shawl  as  if  it  had  been  a  skewer.  "You 
never  would  have  come  if  you  had  not  been 
my  guardian  angel,"  said  the  deceitful  young 
man,  whose  heart  was  beating  high  with 
anxiety  and  hope.  "  Nobody  else  would  do 
for  me  what  you  are  going  to  do  ;  but  I  have 
always  had  confidence  in  my  Aunt  Dora. 
Come,  come,  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

This  was  how  he  overcame  Miss  Dora's 
scruples.  Before  she  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened, she  was  being  hurried  through  the 
clear  summer  night  past  the  long  garden- 
walls  of  Grange  Lane.  The  stars  were  shin- 
ing overhead,  the  leaves  rustling  on  all  sides 
in  the  soft  wind, — not  a  soul  to  be  seen  in  the 
long  line  of  darkling  road.  Miss  Dora  had 
no  breath  to  speak,  however  much  disposed 
she  might  have  been.  She  could  not  remon- 
strate, having  full  occasion  for  all  her  forces 
to  keep  her  feet  and  her  breath.  When  Mr. 
Wentworth  paused  for  an  instant  to  ask 
"  Which  way  did  she  go  ?  "  it  was  all  Miss 
Dora  could  do  to  indica^te  with  her  finger  the 
dark  depths  of  Prickett's  Lane.  Thither  she 
was  immediately  carried  as  by  a  whirlwind. 
With  a  shawl  over  her  head,  fastened  to- 
gether wildly  by  the  big  pin, — with  nothing 
but  little  satin  slippers,  quite  unfit  for  the. 
exertion  required  of  them, — with  an  agonized 
protest  in  her  heart  that  she  had  never, 
never  in  her  life  gone  after  any  improper 
person  before, — and,  crowning  misfortune  of 
all,  with  a  horrible  consciousness  that  she 
had  left  the  garden-door  open,  hoping  to  re- 
turn in  a  few  minutes.  Miss  Dora  Went- 
worth, single  woman  as  she  was,  and  igno- 
rant of  evil,  was  whirled  ofi"  in  pursuit  of 
the  unfortunate  Rosa  into  the  dark  abysses 
of  Prickett's  Lane.  ^ 

While  this  terrible  Hegira  was  taking 
place,  Mr.  Proctor  sat  opposite  Gerald  Went- 
worth, sipping  his  claret  and  talking  of  Italy. 
"  Perhaps  you  have  not  read  Burgon's 
book,"  said  the  late  rector.'  "  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  valuable  information  in  ifc  about 
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the  Catacombs,  and  he  enters  at  some  length 
into  the  question  between  the  Roman  Church 
and  our  own.  If  you  are  interested  in  that, 
you  should  read  it,"  said^Mr.  Proctor  ;  "  it  is 
a  very  important  question." 

"  Yes,"  said  Gerald;  and  then  there  fol- 
lowed a  pause.  Mr.  Proctor  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  the  faint  passing  smile,  the 
abstracted  look,  which  he  had  vaguely  ob- 
served all  the  evening  ;  and  he  looked  so 
inquiringly  across  the  table  that  Gerald's 
new-born  dualism  came  immediately  into 
play,  to  the  great  amazement  of  his  com- 
'Ipanion.  Mr.  Wentworth  talked,  and  talked 
well  ;  but  his  eyes  were  still  abstracted,  his 
mind  was  still  otherwise  occupied  ;  and  Mr. 
Proctor,  Avhose  own  intelligence  was  in  a 
state  of  unusual  excitement,  perceived  the 
fact  w^ithout  being  at  all  able  to  explain  it. 
An  hour  passed,  ajad  both  the  gentlemen 
looked  at  their  watches.  The  curate  had  left 
them  abruptly  enough,  with  little  apology ; 
and  as  neither  of  them  had  much  interest  in 
the  otli^r,  nor  in  the  conversation,  it  was 
natural  that  the  host's  return  should  be 
looked  for  with  some  anxiety.  When  the 
two  gentlemen  had  said  all  they  could  say 
about  Italy, — when  Mr,  Proctor  had  given  a 
little  sketch  of  his  own  experiences  in  Rome, 
to  which  his  companion  did  not  make  the 
usual  response  of  narrating  his, — the  two 
came  to  a  dead  pause.  They  had  now  been 
sitting  for  more  than  two  hours  over  that 
bottle  of  Lafitte,  many  thoughts  having  in 
the  mean  time  crossed  ]\Ir.  Proctor's  mind 
concerning  the  coffee  and  the  curate.  Where 
could  he  have  gone?  and  why  was  there  not 
somebody  in  the  house  with  sense  enough  to 
clear  away  the  remains  of  dessert,  and  refresh 
the  wearied  interlocutors  with  the  black  and 
fragrant  cup'  which  cheers  all  students? 
Both  of  the  gentlemen  had  become  seriously 
uneasy  by  this  time  ;  the  late  rector  got  up 
from  the  table  when  he  could  bear  it  no 
longer.  "Your  brother  must  have  been 
called  away  by  something  important,"  said 
Mr.  Proctor,  stiffly.  "  Perhaps  you  will 
kindly  make  my  excuses.  Mr.  Morgan  keeps 
very  regular  hours,  and  I  should  not  like  to 
be  late"— 

"  It  is  very  extraordinary.  I  can't  fa-ncy 
what  can  be  the  reason  ;  it  must  be  somebody 
sick,"  said  Gerald,  rising  too,  but  not  look- 
ing by  any  means  sure  that  Frank's  absence 
had  such  a  laudable  excuse. 


"  Very  likely,"  said  the  late  rector,  more 
stiffly  than  ever.  You  are  living  here,  I  sup- 
pose? " 

"  No  ;  I  am  at  Miss  Wentw^orth's, — my 
aunt's,"  said  Gerald*  "  I  will  walk  with 
you  ;  "  and  they  went  out  together  vv;ith 
minds  considerably  excited.  Both  looked  up 
and  down  the  road  when  they  got  outside  the 
garden-gate ;  both  had  a  vague  idea  that  the 
curate  mio-ht  be  visible  somewhere  in  con- 
versation  with  somebody  disreputable ;  and 
one  beino;  his  friend  and  the  other  his  brother, 
they  were  almost  equally  disturbed  about 
the  unfortunate  young  man.  Mr.  Procter's 
thoughts,  however,  were  mingled  with  a  little 
offence.  He  had  meant  to  be  confidential 
and  brotherly,  and  the  occasion  had  been 
lost ;  and  how  was  it  possible  to  explain  the 
rudeness  with  which  Mr.  Wentworth  had 
treated  him  ?  Gerald  was  still  more  seriously 
troubled.  When  Mr.  Proctor  left  him,  he 
walked  up  and  down  Grange  Lane  in  the 
quiet  of  the  summer  night,  watching  for  his 
brother.  Jack  came  home  smoking  his  cigar, 
dropping  Wodehouse,  whom  the  heir  of  the 
Wentworths  declined  to  call  his  friend,  before 
he  reached  his  aunt's  door,  and  as  much  sur- 
prised as  it  w^as  possible  for  him  to  be,  to  find 
Gerald  lingering,  meditating  along  the  silent 
road  ;  but  still  Frank  did  not  come.  By 
and  by  a  hurried  light  gleamed  in  the  win- 
dow of  the  summer-house,  and  sounds  of 
commotion  were  audible  in  the  orderly  dwell- 
ino;  of  the  Miss  Wentworths  ;  and  the  next 
thing  that  happened  was  the  appearance  of 
Miss  Leonora,  also  with  a  shawl  over  her 
head,  at  the  garden-door.  Just  then,  when 
tbey  were  all  going  to  bed,  Collins,  Miss 
Dora's  maid,  had  come  to  the  drawing- 
room  in  search  of  her  mistress.  She  was  not 
to  be  found  anywhere,  though  her  bonnets 
and  all  her  out- door  gear  were  safe  in  their 
place.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  the 
entire  family  were  startled  into  anxiety  on 
Miss  Dora's  account.  As  for  Mrs.  Gerald 
Wentworth,  she  jumped  at  once  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  poor  lady  was  murdered,  and 
that  Frank  must  have  something  to  do  with 
it,  and  filled  the  house  with  lamentations. 
Nobody  went  to  bed,  not  even  Aunt  Cecilia, 
who  had  not  been  out  of  her  room  at  eleven 
o'clock  for  centuries.  Collins  had  gone  into 
the  summer-louse  and  was  turning  over 
everything  there,  as  if  shj  expected  to  find 
her  mistress's  body  in  the  cupboard  or  under 
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the  sofa ;  Lawis,  the  butler,  was  hunting 
through  the  garden  with  a  lantern,  looking 
under  all  the  bushes.  No  incident  so  utterly 
unaccountable  had  occurred  before  in  Miss 
Dora  Wentworth's  life. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

The  first  investigation  into  the  character 
of  the  Rev.  F  .0.  Wentworth,  Curate  of  St. 
Roque's,  was  fixed  to  take  place  in  the  vestry 
of  the  parish  church,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  which  followed  this 
anxious  night.  Most  people  in  Carlingford 
were  aware  that  the  Perpetual  Curate  was  to 
be  put  upon  his  trial  on  that  sunny  July 
morning  ;  and  there  was  naturally  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity  among  the  intelligent  towns- 
folk to  see  how  he  looked,  and  what  was 
the  aspect  of  the  witnesses  who  were  to  bear 
testimony  for  or  against  him.  It  is  always 
interesting  to  the  crowd  to  see  how  a  man 
looks  at  a  great  crisis  of  his  life, — or  a  woman 
either  for  that  matter  ;  and  if  a  human  crea- 
ture, at  the  height  of  joy,  or  in  the  depths 
of  sorrow,  is  a  spectacle  to  draw  everybody's 
eyes,  there  is  a  still  greater  dramatic  interest 
in  the  sight  when  hope  and  fear  are  both  in 
action,  and  the  alternative  hangs  between 
life  or  death.  It  was  life  or  death  to  Mr. 
Wentworth,  though  the  tribunal  was  one 
which  could  inflict  no  penalties.  If  he  should 
be  found  guilty,  death  would  be  a  light  doom 
to  the  downfall  and  moral  extinction  which 
would  make  an  end  of  the  unfaithful  priest ; 
and,  consequently,  Carlingford  had  reason 
for  its  curiosity.  There  was  a  crowd  about 
the  back  entrance  which  led  to  the  shabby 
little  sacristy  where  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Leeson  were  accustomed  to  robe  themselves  ; 
and  scores  of  people  strayed  into  the  church 
itself,  and  hung  about,  pretending  to  look  at 
the  improvements  which  the  rector  called 
restorations.  Mrs.  Morgan  herself,  looking 
very  pale,  was  in  and  out  half  a  dozen  times 
in  the  hour  talking  with  terrible  science  and 
technicalism  to  Mr.  Finial's  clerk  of  works, 
who  could  not  make  her  see  that  she  was 
talking  Gothic, — a  language  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Carlingford  Church,  that 
building  being  of  the  Revolution  or  church- 
warden epoch.  She  was  a  great  deal  too 
much  agitated  at  that  moment  to  be  aware 
of  the  distinction.  As  for  Mr.  Wentworth, 
it  was  universally  agreed  that,  though  he 
looked  a    little    flushed    and  excited,  there 


was  no  particular  discouragement  visible  in 
his  face.  He  went  into  the' vestry  with  some 
eagerness,  not  much  like  a  culprit  on  his  trial. 
The  rector,  indeed,  who  was  heated  and 
embarrassed  and  doubtful  of  himself,  looked 
more  like  a  criminal  than  the  real  hero. 
There  were  six  of  the  amateur  judges,  of 
whom  one  had  felt  his  heart  fail  him  at  the 
last. moment.  The  five  who  were  steadfast 
were  Mr.Morgan,  Dr.  ^Marjoribanks,  old  Mr. 
Western  (who  was  a  distant  cousin  of  the 
Wodehouses,  and  brother-in-law,  though  old 
enough  to  be  her  grandfather,  of  the  beauti- 
ful Lady  Western,  who  once  lived  in  Grange 
Lane),  and  with  them  Mr.  Centum,  the 
banker,  and  old  Colonel  Chiley.  Mr.  Proc- 
tor, who  was  very  uneasy  in  hi*  mind,  and 
much  afraid,  lest  he  should  be  called  upon  to 
give  an  account  of  the  curate's  behavior  on 
the  previous  night,  had  added  himself  as  a 
kind  of  auxiliary  to  this  judicial  bench .  Mr. 
Waters  had  volunteered  his  services  as  coun- 
sellor, perhaps  with  the  intention  of  looking 
after  the  interests  of  a  very  different  client ; 
and  to  this  imposing  assembly  John  Brown 
had  walked  in,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
rather  disturbing  the  composure  of  the  com- 
pany in  general,  who  were  aware  what  kind 
of  criticism  his  was.  While  the  bed  of  jus- 
tice was  being  arranged,  a  very  odd  little 
group  collected  in  the  outer  room,  where  Els- 
worthy,  in  a  feverish  state  of  excitement, 
was  revolving  about  the  place  from  the  door 
to  the  window,  and  where  the  Miss  Hem- 
mings  sat  up  against  the  wall,  with  their 
drapery  drawn  up  about  them,  to  show  that 
they  were  of  difl'erent  clay  from  Mrs.  Els- 
worthy,  who,  respectful  but  sullen,  sat  on 
the  same  bench.  The  anxious  public  peered 
in  at  the  door  whenever  it  had. a  chance,  and 
took  peeps  through  the  window  when  the 
other  privilege  was  impossible.  Besides  the 
Miss  Hemmings  and  the  Elsworthys,  there 
was  Peter  Ilayles,  who  also  had  seen  some- 
thing, and  the  wife  of  another  shopkeeper 
at  the  end  of  George  Street ;  and  there  was 
the  Miss  Hemmings'  maid,  who  had  escorted 
them  on  that  eventful  night  of  Rosa's  disap- 
pearance. Not  one  of  the  witnesses  had  the 
smallest  doubt  as  to  the  statement  he  or  she 
was  about  to  make  ;  they  were  entirely  con- 
vinced of  the  righteousness  of  their  own- 
cause,  and  the  justice  of  the  accusation, 
which  naturally  gave  a  wonderful  moral 
force  to  their  testimony.     Besides — but  that' 
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was  quite  a  different  matter — they  all  bad 
their  little  grudges  against  Mr.  AVentworth, 
each  in  his  secret  heart. 

When  Elsworthy  was  called  in  to  the  in- 
ner room  it  caused  a  little  commotion  amid 
this  company  outside.  The  Miss  Hemmings 
looked  at  each  other,  not  with  an  agreeable 
expression  of  face.  "  They  might  have  had 
the  politeness  to  call  us  first,"  Miss  Sophia 
said  to  her  sister  ;  and  Miss  Hemmings  shook 
her  head  and  sighed,  and  said,  "Dear  Mr. 
Bury !  "  an  observation  which  meant  a  great 
deal,  though  it  did  not  seem  perfectly  rele- 
vant. "Laws!  I'll  forget  everythink  when 
I'm  took  in  there,"  said  the  shopkeeper's 
wife  to  Miss  Hemmings'  maid  ;  and  the  la- 
dies drew  still  closer  up,  superior  to  curi- 
osity, while  the  others  stretched  their  necks 
to  get  a  peep  into  the  terrible  inner  room. 

It  was  indeed  a  formidable  tribunal.  The 
room  was  small,  so  that  the  unfortunate  wit- 
ness was  within  the  closest  range  of  six  pairs 
of  judicial  eyes,  not  to  speak  of  the  vigilant 
orbs  of  the  two  lawyers,  and  those  of  the 
accused  and  his  supporters.  Mr.  Morgan, 
by  right  of  his  position,  sat  at  the  end  of 
the  table,  and  looked  very  severely  at  the 
first  witness  as  he  came  in, — which  Elsworthy 
did,  carrying  his  hat  before  him  like  a  kind 
of  shield,  and  polishing  it  carefully  round 
and  round.  The  rector  was  far  from  iiaving 
any  intention  of  discouraging  the  witness, 
who  was  indeed  his  mainstay  ;  but  the  anx- 
iety of  his  peculiar  position,  as  being  at  once 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  and  chief  mag- ! 
istrate  of  the  bed  of  justice,  gave  an  unusual  j 
sternness  to  his  face.  I 

"  Your  name  is  George  Elsworthy,"  said  j 
the  rector,  filling  his  pen  with  ink,  and  look-  j 
ing  penetratingly  in  the  witness's  face. 

"  George  Appleby  Elsworthy,"  said  Rosa's  { 
uncle,  a  little  alarmed  ;  "  not  as  I  often  sign 
in  full ;  "for  you  see,  sir,  it's  a  long  name,  I 
and  life's  short,  and  it  aint  necessary  in  the  j 
way  of  business  " —  j 

"Stationer  and  newsmonger  in  Carling- ) 
ford,"  interrupted  the  rector;  "I  should  i 
say  in  Upper  Grange  Lane,  Carlingford ;  \ 
aged?"—  '  I 

"  But  it  doesn't  appear  to  me  that  news-  ' 
monger  is  a  correct  expression,"   said   old; 
Mr.  Western,  who  was  very  conversational  ; 
"  newsmonger  means  a  gossip,  not  a  trades- 
man ;    not  that    there  is  any  reason  why  a 
tradesman  should  not  be  a  gossip,  but  " —      j 


"  Aged?  "  said  Mr.  Morgan,  holding  his 
pen  suspended  in  the  air.  "  I  will  say  news- 
vender  if  that  will  be  better, — one  cannot  be 
too  particular.     Aged  ?  " — 

"  He  is  come  to  years  of  discretion,"  said 
Dr.  Mavjuribanks,  "  that's  all  we  need  ; 
don't  keep  us  all  day  waiting,  man,  but  tell 
your  story  about  this  elopement  of  your 
niece.  When  did  it  take  place,  and  what 
are  the  facts?  Never  mind  your  hat,  but 
say  out  what  you  have  got  to  say." 

"  You  are  much  too  summary,  doctor," 
said  Mr.  Morgan,  with  a  little  offence  ;  but 
the  sense  of  the  assembly  was  clearly  with 
Dr.  Marjoribanks, — so  that  the  rector  dashed 
in  45  as  the  probable  age  of  the  witness,  and 
waited  his  further  statement. 

After  this,  there  was  silence,  and  Elsworthy 
began  his  story.  He  narrated  all  the  fiicts 
of  Rosa's  disappearance,  with  an  intention 
and  bias  which  made  his  true  tale  a  wonder- 
ful tacit  accusation.  Rage,  revenge,  a  sense 
of  wrong,  worked  what  in  an  indifferent 
narrator  only  the  highest  skill  could  have 
wrought.  He  did  not  mention  the  curate's 
name,  but  arranged  all  his  facts  in  lines  like 
so  many  trains  of  artillery.  How  Rosa  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  Mrs.  Hadwin's  (it 
was  contrary  to  Els  worthy's  instinct  to  brintr 
in  at  this  moment  any  reference  to  Mr. 
Wentworth)  every  night  with  the  newspa- 
per— "  Not  as  I  sent  her  of  errands  for  com- 
mon— keeping  two  boys  for  the  purpose," 
said  the  injured  man  ;  "  but,  right  or  wrong, 
there's  where  she'd  go  as  certain  as  the 
night  come.  I've  seen  her  with  my  own 
eyes  go  into  Mrs.  Hadwin's  garden-door, 
which  she  hadn't  no  need  to  go  in  but  for 
being  encouraged  ;  and  it  would  be  half  an 
hour  at  the  least  afore  she  came  out." 

"  But,  bless  me  !  that  was  very  imprudent 
of  you  !  "  cried  Mr.  Proctor,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  not  uttered  a  word. 

"  There  was  nobody  there  but  the  old  lady 
and  her  maids, — except  the  clergyman,"  said 
Elsworthy.  "  It  wasn't  my  part  to  think  as 
she  could  get  any  harm  from  the  clergyman. 
She  wouldn't  hear  no  remonstrances  from 
me  ;  she  would  go  as  regular  as  the  evening 
come." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Waters,  who  saw 
John  Brown's  humorous  eye  gleaming  round 
upon  the  little  assembly  ;  "  but  let  us  come  to 
the  immediate  matter  in  hand.  Your  niece 
disappeared  from  Carlingford  on  the  " — 
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"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Western,  "  we  must 
not  sink  into  conversation  ;  that's  the  danger 
of  all  unofficial  investigations.  It  seems  nat- 
ural to  let  him  tell  his  story  as  he  likes  ;  but 
here  we  have  got  somebody  to  keep  us  in  or- 
der. It's  natural,  but  it  aint  law  ;  is  it. 
Brown?" 

"  I  don't  sec  that  law  has  anything  to  do 
with  it,"  said  John  Brown,  with  a  smile. 

"  Order  !  order !  "  said  the  rector,  who 
was  much  goaded  and  aggravated  by  this 
remark.  "  I  request  that  there  may  be  no 
conversation.  The  witness  will  proceed  with 
what  he  has  to  say.  Your  niece  disappeared 
on  the  15th.  What  were  the  circumstances 
of  her  going  away  ?  " 

"  She  went  down  as  usual  with  the  news- 
paper," said  Elsworthy  ;  "  it  had  got  to  be 
a  custom  as  regular  as  regular.  She  stopped 
out  later  nor  common,  and  my  wife  and  me 
was  put  out.  I  don't  mind  saying,  gentle- 
men," said  the  witness,  with  candor,  "as 
my  missis  and  I  wasn't  altogether  of  the 
same  mind  about  Rosa.  She  was  late  ;  but  I 
can't  say  as  I  was  anxious.  It  wasn't  above 
a  week  afore  that  Mr.  Wentworth  himself 
brought  her  home  safe,  and  it  was  well  known 
as  he  didn't  like  her  to  be  out  at  night :  so  I 
was  easy  in  my  mind,  like.  But  when  eleven 
o'clock  came,  and  there  was  no  denying  of 
its  being  past  hours,  I  began  to  get  a  little 
fidgety.  I  stepped  out  to  the  door,  and 
I  looked  up  and  down,  and  saw  nobody  ;  so  I 
took  up  my  hat  and  took  a  turn  down  the 
road." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  little  disturb- 
ance outside.  A  voice,  at  which  the  curate 
started,  was  audible,  asking  entrance.  "  I 
must  see  Mr.  Wentworth  immediately,"  this 
voice  said,  as  the  door  was  partially  opened  ; 
and  then,  while  his  sons  both  rose  to  their 
feet,  the  squire  himself  suddenly  entered  the 
room.  He  looked  round  upon  the  assembled 
company  with  a  glance  of  shame  and  grief 
that  went  to  the  curate's  heart.  Then  he 
bowed  to  the  judges,  who  were  looking  at 
him  with  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  identity, 
and  walked  across  the  room  to  the  bench  on 
which  Gerald  and  Frank  were  seated  to- 
gether. *'  I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen," 
said  the  squire,  "  if  I  interrupt  your  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  I  have  only  this  moment  ar- 
rived in  Carkn^^ford,  and  heard  what  was 
going  on,  and  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to 


remain,  as  my  son's  honor  is  concerned." 
Mr.  Wentworth  scarcely  waited  for  the  as- 
sent which  everybody  united  in  murmuring, 
but  seated  himself  heavily  on  the  bench,  as 
if  glad  to  sit  down  anywhere.  lie  suffered 
Frank  to  grasp  his  hand,  but  scarcely  gave 
it ;  nor,  indeed,  did  he  look,  except  once, 
with  a  bitter  momentary  glance  at  the  broth- 
ers. They  were  sons  a  father  might  well 
have  been  proud  of,  so  far  as  external  ap- 
pearances went ;  but  the  squire's  soul  was 
bitter  within  him.  One  was  about  to  aban- 
don all  that  made  life  valuable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  sober-minded  country  gentleman.  The 
other —  ' '  And  I  could  have  sworn  by  Frank , ' ' 
the  mortified  father  was  saying  in  his  heart.- 
He  sat  down  with  a  dull,  dogged  composure. 
He  meant  to  hear  it  all,  and  have  it  proved  to 
him  that  his  favorite  son  was  a  villain.  No 
wonder  that  he  was  disinclined  to  respond  to 
any  courtesies.  He  set  himself  down  almost 
with  impatience  that  the  sound  of  his  entrance 
should  have  interrupted  the  narrative,  and 
looked  straight  in  front  of  him,  fixing  his 
eyes  on  Elsworthy,  and  taking  no  notice  of 
the  anxious  glances  of  the  possible  culprit  at 
his  side. 

"  I  hadn't  gone  above  a  step  or  two  when 
I  see  Mr.  Hayles  at  his  door.  I  said  to  him, 
*  It's  a  fine  evening,' — as  so  it  was,  and  the 
stars  shining.'  My  Rosa  aint  been  about 
your  place  ;  has  she  ?  '  I  says  ;  and  he  says, 
'  No.'  But,  gentlemen,  I  see  by  the  look  of 
his  eye  as  he  had  more  to  say.  '  Aint  she 
come  home  yet  ?  '  says  Mr.  Hayles." 

*'  Stop  a  moment,"  said  John  Brown. 
"  Peter  Hayles  is  outside,  I  think.  If  the 
rector  wishes  to  preserve  any  sort  of  legal 
form  in  this  inquiry,  may  I  suggest  that  a 
conversation  repeated  is  not  evidence  ?  Let 
Elsworthy  tell  what  he  knows,  and  the  other 
can  speak  for  himself  " — 

"  It  is  essential  we  should  hear  the  con- 
versation," said  the  rector,  "  since  I  believe 
it  was  of  importance.  I  believe  it  is  an  im- 
portant link,  in  the  evidence, — I  believe  " — 

"  Mr.  Morgan  apparently  has  heard  the 
evidence  before,"  said  the  inexorable  John 
Brown. 

Here  a  little  commotion  arose  in  the  bed 
of  justice.  "  Hush,  hush,"  said  Dr.  Marjori- 
banks  ;  "  the  question  is,  what  has  the  wit- 
ness got  to  say  of  his  own  knowledge  ?  Go 
on,  Elsworthy ;  we  can't  possibly  spend  the 
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whole  day  here.  Never  mind  what  Hayles 
said,  unless  he  communicated  something 
about  the  crirl." 

"  He  told  me  as  the  Miss  Hemmings  had 
seen  Rosa,"  said  Els  worthy,  slowly  ;  "  had 
seen  her  at  nine,  or  half  after  nine, — I  wont 
be  sure  which, — at  Mrs.  Hadwin's  gate." 

"  The  Miss  Hemmings  are  outside.  Let 
the  Miss  Hemmings  be  called,"  said  Mr. 
Proctor,  who  had  a  great  respect  for  Mr. 
Brown's  opinion. 

But  here  Mr.  Waters  interposed.  "  The 
Miss  Hemmings  will  be  called  presently," 
he  said  ;  "  in  the  mean  time  let  this  witness 
be  heard  out ;  afterward  his  evidence  will  be 
corroborated.     Go  on,  Els  worthy." 

"  The  Miss  Hemmings  had  seen  my  Rosa 
at  Mrs.  Hadwin's  gate,"  repeated  Elsworthy, 
"  a-standing  outside,  and  Mr.  Wentworth  a- 
standing  inside  ;  there  aint  more  respectable 
parties  in  all  Carlingford.  It  was  them  as 
saw  it,  not  me.  Gentlemen,  I  went  back 
home.  I  went  out  again.  1  went  over  all 
the  town  a-looking  for  her.  Six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  come,  and  I  had  never  closed  an 
eye,  nor  took  off  my  clothes,  nor  even  sat 
down  upon  a  chair.  When  it  was  an  hour 
as  1  could  go  to  a  gentleman's  house  and  no 
offence,  I  went  to  the  place  as  she  was  last 
seen.  Me  and  Mr.  Hayles  we  went  together. 
The  shutters  was  all  shut  but  on  one  window, 
which  was  Mr.  Wentworth's  study.  We 
knocked  at  the  garden-door,  and  I  aint  pre- 
tending that  we  didn't  make  a  noise  ;  and, 
gentlemen,  it  wasn't  none  of  the  servants — 
it  was  Mr.  Wentworth  hisself — as  opened  the 
door." 

There  was  here  a  visible  sensation  among 
the  judges.  It  was  a  point  that  told.  As 
for  the  squire,  he  set  his  stick  firmly  before 
him,  and  leaned  his  clasped  hands  upon  it  to 
steady  himself.  His  healthful,  ruddy  coun- 
tenance was  paling  gradually.  If  it  had  been 
^-  an  apostle  who  spoke,  he  could  not  have 
taken  in  more  entirely  the  bitter  tale. 

"  It  was  Mr.  Wentworth  hisself,  gentle- 
men," said  the  triumphant  witness;  "not 
like  a  man  roused  out  of  sleep,  but  dressed 
and  shaved,  and  his  hair  brushed,  as  if  it  had 
been  ten  instead  o'  six.  It's  well  known  in 
Carlingford  as  he  aint  an  early  man  ;  and 
gentlemen  here  knows  it  as  well  as  me.  I 
don't  pretend  as  I  could  keep  my  temper.  I 
give  him  my  mind,  gentlemen,  being  an  in- 


jured man  ;  but  I  said  as — if  he  do  bis  duty 
by  her  " — 

"Softly  a  moment,"  said  Mr.  Brown. 
"  What  had  Mr.  Wentworth's  aspect  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  do  with  Rosa  Els- 
worthy's  disappearance  at  nine  on  the  pre- 
vious night?  " 

"  I  don't  see  that  the  question  is  called  for 
at  the  present  moment,"  said  Mr.  Waters. 
' '  Let  us  hear  what  reasons  you  have  for  at- 
tributing to  Mr.  Wentworth  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  interest  in  your  niece." 

"  Sir,"  said  Elsworthy,  "  he  come  into 
my  shop  as  regular  as  the  day  ;  he  never 
come  but  he  asked  after  Rosa,  or  spoke  to 
her  if  she  was  there.  One  night  he  walked 
all  the  way  up  Grange  Lane  and  knocked  at 
my  door  and  brought  her  in  all  of  a  glow, 
and  said  I  wasn't  to  send  her  out  late  no 
more.  My  missis,  being  a  woman  as  is  very 
particular,  was  struck,  and  thought  as  harm 
might  come  of  it ;  and,  not  to  be  talked  of, 
we  sent  Rosa  away.  And  what  does  Mr. 
Wentworth  do,  but  the  moment  he  hears  of 
it  comes  right  off  to  my  shop  !  He  had  been 
at  his  own  home,  sir,  a-visiting  his  respected 
family,"  said  Elsworthy,  turning  slightly 
toward  the  side  of  the  room  where  the  fa- 
ther and  sons  sat  together.  "  He  came  to 
my  shop  with  his  carpet-bag  as  he  come  off 
the  railway,  and  he  gave  me  my  orders  as  I 
was  to  bring  Rosa  back.  What  he  said  was, 
'  Directly,'  that  very  day.  I  never  had  no 
thought  but  what  his  meaning  was  honorable, 
— being  a  clergyman,"  said  the  witness,  with 
a  heavy  sigh  ;  and  then  there  ensued  a  little 
pause. 

"  The  Miss  Hemmings  had  better  be  called 
now,"  said  Mr.  Waters.  "  Elsworthy,  you 
can  retire  ;  but  we  may  require  you  again, 
so  you  had  better  not  go  away.  Request 
Miss  Hemmings  to  do  us  the  favor  of  coming 
here." 

The  squire  lifted  his  heavy  eyes  when  the 
next  witness  entered.  She  made  a  very  sol- 
emn courtesy  to  the  gentlemen,  and  sat  down 
on  the  chair  which  somebody  placed  for  her. 
BeiBg  unsupported,  a  lady — not  to  say  an 
unmarried  lady  profoundly  conscious  of  the 
fact — among  a  number  of  men,  Miss  Hem- 
mings was  naturally  much  agitated.  She 
was  the  eldest  and  the  softest-hearted  ;  and 
it  occurred  to  her  for  the  first  time,  as  she 
gave  a  frightened  look  toward  the  curate, 
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that  he  was  like  her  favorite  younger  brother, 
who  had  died  ever  so  many  ages  ago, —  a 
thought  which,  for  the  first  time,  made  her 
doubtful  of  her  testimony,  and  disposed  to 
break  down  in  her  evidence. 

"  You  were  in  Grange  Lane  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  15th  ultimo,"  said  Mr.  Morgan, 
after  he  had  carefully  written  down  her 
name,  "  about  nine  o'clock?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Morgan,"  said  the  poor 
lady;  "we  were  at  St.  Roque's  Cottage 
drinking  tea  with  Mrs.  Bland,  who  was 
lodging  with  Mrs.  Smith  in  the  same  rooms 
Mrs.  Rider  used  to  have.  I  put  the  note  of 
invitation  in  my  pocket,  in  case  there  should 
be  any  doubt ;  but,  indeed,  poor  ^Irs.  Bland 
was  taken  very  ill  on  the  16th,  and  Dr.  Mar- 
joribanks  was  called,  and  he  knows  it  could 
not  be  any  other  evening — and  besides  " — 

"  About  nine  o'clock,"  said  Mr.  Waters  ; 
"did  I  understand  you,  it  was  about  nine 
o'clock?" 

"She  was  such  an  invalid,  poor  dear," 
said  Miss  Ilemmings,  apologetically  ;  "  and 
it  is  such  a  privilege  to  have  real  Christian 
conversation.  We  dined  early  on  purpo§^, 
and  we  were  asked  for  half-past  six.  I  think 
it  must  have  been  a  little  after  nine ;  but 
Mary  is  here,  and  she  knows  what  hour  she 
came  for  us.     Shall  I  call  Mary,  please?  " 

"  Presently,"  said  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution.  "Don't  be  agitated ;  one  or 
two  questions  will  do.  You  passed  Mrs. 
Hadwin's  door  coming  up.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  the  gentlemen  what  you  saw  there?  " 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Miss  Hemmings.  She  looked 
round  at  the  curate  again,  and  he  was  more 
than  ever  like  Willie  who  died.  "  I — I  don't 
take  much  notice  of  what  I  see  in  the  streets," 
she  said,  faltering ;  "and  there  are  always 
so  many  poor  people  going  to  see  Mr.  Went- 
worth."  Here  the  poor  lady  stopped  short. 
She  had  ne\'er  considered  before  what  harm 
her  evidence  might  do.  Now  her  heart 
smote  her  for  the  young  man  who  was  like 
Willie.  "  He  is  so  very  kind  to  all  the  poor 
people,"  continued  the  unwilling  witness, 
looking  doubtfully  round  into  all  the  faces 
near  her;  "and  he's  such  a  young  man," 
she  added,  in  her  tremulous  way.  It  was 
Miss  Soplvia  who  was  strong-minded  ;  all  the 
poor  women  in  Back  Grove  Street  were  per- 
fectly aware  that  their  chances  were  doubled 
when  they  found  Miss  Jane.  ;, 

"  But  you  must  tell  us  what  you  saw  all 


the  same,"  said  Dr.  Marjoribanks.  "  I  dare 
say  Mr.  Wentworth  wishes  it  as  much  as  we 
do." 

The  curate  got  up  and  came  forward  with 
one  of  his  impulses.  "  I  wish  it  a  great  deal 
more,"  he  said.  "  My  dear  Miss  Hemmings, 
thank  you  for  your  reluctance  to  say  any- 
thing to  harm  me  ;  but  the  truth  can't  pos- 
sibly harm  me  :  tell  them  exactly  what  you 
saw." 

Miss  Hemmings  looked  from  one  ttf  another, 
and  trembled  more  and  more.  "  I  am  sure  I 
never  meant  to  injure  Mr.  Wentworth,"  she 
said  ;  "I  only  said  I  thought  it  was  im- 
prudent of  him, — that  was  all  I  meant.  Oh, 
I  am  sure  if  I  had  thought  of  this,  I  would 
rather  Have  done  anything  than  say  it.  And 
whatever  Sophia  might  have  imagined,  I 
assure  you,  gentlemen,  I  never,  never  for  a 
moment,  thought  Mr.  Wentworth  meant  any 
harm." 

"Never  mind  Mr.  Wentworth,'' said  Mr. 
Brown,  who  now  took  the  matter  in  hand. 
"When  you  were  passing  Mrs.  Hadwin's  house 
about  nine  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th,  you  saw  some  one  standing  at  the  door. 
Mr.  Wentworth  particularly  wishes  you  to 
say  who  it  was." 

"  OhjMr.  Brown, — oh,  Mr.  Morgan,"  cried 
the  poor  lady,  "  it  was  little  Rosa  Els- 
worthy  !  She  was  a  designing  little  artful 
thing.  AVhen  she  was  in  my  Sunday  class, 
she  was  always  thinking  of  her  vanities.  Mr. 
Wentworth  was  talking  to  her  at  the  garden- 
door.  I  dare  say  he  was  giving  her  good 
advice;  and  oh,  gentlemen,  i^  you  were  to 
question  me  forever  and  ever,  "that  is  all  I 
have  got  to  say." 

"Did  you  not  hear  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about?"  said  Mr.  Proctor.  "If  it  was 
good  advice  ' '  —  The  late  rector  stopped 
short,  and  grew  red,  and  felt  that  his  sup- 
position was  that  of  a  simpleton.  "You 
heard  what  they  were  talking  about  ?  What 
did  they  say?"  he  concluded  peremptorily, 
in  a  tone  which  frightened  the  reluctant 
witness  more  and  more. 

"  I  did  not  hear  a  single  word,"  she  cried, 
— "  not  a  word  !  That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 
Oh,  please  let  me  go  away  !  I  feel  very 
faint.  I  should  like  a  little  cold  water 
please.  I  did  not  hear  a  word — not  a  word. 
I  have  told  you  every  thing  I  have  got  to  say." 

Everybody  looked  more  serious  when  Miss 
Ilemmings  stumbled    from   her  chair.     She^ 
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was  so  frightened  at  her  own  testimony,  and  j  my  own,  or  Miss  Wentworth's,  or  wherever 
BO  unwilling  to  give  it,  that  its  importance  you  may  appoint, — I  think  I  can  undertake 


was  doubled  in  the  eyes  of  the  inexperienced 
judges.  The  squire  gave  a  low  groan  under 
his  breath,  and  turned  his  eyes,  which  had 


to  make  this  whole  business  perfectly  clear." 

"  Bless  me  !  "  said  Mr,  Proctor,  suddenly. 

This  unexpected  and  irrelevant  benedictifin 


been  fixed  upon  her,  on  the  ground  instead,    was  the  first  sound  distinctly  audible  in  the 


but  raised  them  immediately,  with  a  gleam 
of  anxiety,  as  his  son  again  rose  from  his 
side.  All  that  the  curate  meant  to  do  was  to 
give  the  trembling  lady  his  arm,  and  lead 
her  out ;  but  the  entire  assembly,  with  the 
exception  of  John  Brown,  started  and  stared 
as  if  he  had  been  about  to  take  instant 
revenge  upon  the  "frightened  woman.  Miss 
Hemmings  burst  into  tears  when  Mr.  Went- 
worth  set  a  chair  for  her  by  the  door,  and 
brought  her  a  glass  of  water,  in  the  outer 
room  ;  and  just  then  somebody  knocked  and 
gave  him  a  note,  with  which  he  returned  to 
the  presence  of  the  awful  tribunal.  Miss 
Sophia  Hemmings  was  corroborating  her 
sister's  statement  when  the  Perpetual  Curate 
re-entered.  He  stood  behind  her  quite 
quietly,  until  she  had  finished,  with  a  slight 
smile  upon  his  lip  and  the  note  in'  his  hand. 
Dr.  Marjoribanks  was  not  partial  to  Miss 
Sophia  Hemmings.  She  was  never  ill  herself, 
and  rarely  permitted  even  her  sister  to  enjoy 
the  gentle  satisfaction  of  a  day's  sickness. 
The  old  doctor  looked  instead  at  the  Per- 
petual Curate.  When  Miss  Hemmings  with- 
drew. Dr.  Marjoribanks  interposed.  "  It 
appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Wentworth  has 
something  to  say,"  said  the  doctor.  *'  It  is 
quite  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  hear- 
ing as  well  as  the  rest  of  us.  Let  Peter 
Hayles  wait  a  moment,  till  we  hear  what  Mr. 
Wentworth  has  to  say." 

"  It  is  not  yet  time  for  us  to  receive  Mr. 
Wentworth's  statement,"  said  the  rector. 
"  He  shall  certainly  be  heard  in  his  own  de- 
fence at  the  proper  time.  Mr.  Watei"fe,  call 
Peter  Hayles."  ^ 

"  One  moment,"  said  the  curate.  "  I 
have  no  statement  to  make,  and  I  can  wait 
till  you  have  heard  what  everybody  has  to 
say,  if  the  rector  wishes  it ;  but  it  might  save 
time  and  trouble  to  hear  me.  I  have  another 
witness  whom,  up  to  this  moment,  I  have 
been  reluctant  to  bring  forward, — a  witness 
all-important  for  me,  whom  I  cannot  produce 
in  so  public  a  place,  or  at  an  hour  when 
everybody  is  abroad.  If  you  will  do  me  the 
favor  to  adjourn  this  inquiry  till  the  even- 


little  stir  of  surprise,  expectation,  and  ex- 
citement which  followed  the  curate's  speech. 
The  squire  let  his  stick  fall  out  of  his  hands, 
and  groped  after  it  to  pick  it  up  again. 
Hope  had  suddenly  all  at  once  come  into  pos- 
session of  the  old  man's  breast.  As  for  the 
rector,  he  was  too  much  annoyed  at  the  mo- 
ment to  speak. 

"  You  should  have  thought  of  this  before," 
said  Dr.  Marjoribanks.  "  It  would  have  been 
just  as  easy  to  fix  this  meeting  for  the  evening, 
and  in  a  private  house,  and  would  have  saved 
time.  You  are  very  welcome  to  my  dining- 
room,  if  you  please;  but  I  don't  understand 
why  it  could  not  have  been  settled  so  at  once, 
and  saved  our  time,"  said  the  doctor  ;  to 
which  sentiment  there  were  several  murmurs 
of  assent. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  curate,  whose  eyes 
were  sparkling  with  excitement,  "  you  must 
all  know  in  your  hearts  that  this  trial  ought 
never  to  have  taken  place.  I  have  lived 
among  you  for  five  years,  and  you  ought  to 
have  known  me  by  this  time.  I  have  never 
been  asked  for  an  explanation  ;  neither  could 
any  explanation  which  it  was  possible  for  me 
to  make  have  convinced  a  mind  prejudiced 
against  me,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
with  a  meaning  which  everybody  understood. 
"It  is  only  now  that  I  feel  myself  able  to 
clear  up  the  whole  matter;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  alone  that  I  ask  you  to  put  off  you: 
inquiry  till  to-night." 

"  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  consent  to  an 
adjournment,"  said  Mr.  Morgan  ;  "  it  looks^ 
like  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice." 
The  rector  was  very  much  annoyed, — more 
than  he   dared   confess  to  himself.     He  be« 
lieved  in  his  heart  that   young  WentwortJ! 
was   guilty,  and   he   felt  equally  convinced 
that   here   was   some    unexpected    loophol 
through  which  he  would  escape.     But  pu 
lie   opinion  was   strong  in  Grange  Lane, 
stronger  than  a  new  rector.     The  banker  an 
the  doctor  and  the  Indian  colonel,  not  to  spea 
of  old  Mr.  Western,  were  disposed  to  gra 
the  request  of  the  curate  ;  and  when  even  M 
Proctor  forsook  his  si4e,  the  rector  himsel 
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ing,  and  to  meet  then  in  a  private  house, — in  j  yielded.     "  Though  it  is  against   my  judf 
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uent,"  he  6aid,  "  and  I  can  see  no  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  it,  the  meeting  had  bet- 
•er  be  held  in  the  Rectory,  this  evening  at 
seveb  o'clock." 

"Most  of  us  dine  at  seven  o'clock,"  said 
Dr.  Marjoribanks. 

"  This  evening  at  eight  o'clock,"  said  the 
•ector,  severely.  "  I  will  request  all  the  wit- 
nesses to  be  in  attendance,  and  we  must  hope 
:o  find  Mr.  Wentworth 's  witness  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  the  change.  At  eight 
)'clock  this  evening,  in  my  house,  gentle- 
aien,"  said  the  rector.'  He  collected  his  notes 
md  went  outside,  and  began  talking  to  his 
witnesses,  while  the  others  collected  together 
round  the  table  to  consult  over  the  new  phase 
3f  the  affair.  The  three  Mr.  Wentworths 
went  out  together,  the  father  between  his 
two   tall  sons.     The  squire's  strength  was 


much  shaken,  both  in  mind  and  body.  When 
they  were  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  church, 
he  looked  up  in  Frank's  face. 

"  I  hope  you  consider  me  entitled  to  an 
immediate  explanation,"  said  Mr.  Went- 
worth. "  When  I  read  that  anonymous  let- 
ter, it  went  a  long  way  toward  breaking  my 
heart,  sir  ;  I  can  tell  you  it  did.  Jack  here, 
too,  and  your  brother  making  up  his  mind 
as  he  has  done,  Frank.  I  am  not  a  man  to 
complain.  If  it  were  all  over  with  me  to- 
morrow, I  shouldn't  be  sorry,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  if  it  weren't  for  the  girls  and  the 
little  children.  But  I  always  thought  I 
could  have  sworn  by  Frank,"  said  the  old 
man,  mournfully.  He  was  ever  so  much 
older  since  he  had  said  these  words  before 
in  the  long  lime  avenue  at  Wentworth 
Hall. 


Two  Months  in  Rome.^— Walking  in  the  streets 
of  Rome,  I  should  say  that  every  other  person  you 
meet  is  either  a  priest  or  a  French  soldier,  the 
ibrm  of  government  being,  as  the  world  knows,  a 
ilerical  despotism  founded  upon  red  pantaloons. 
[t  is  not  exactly  the  polity  which  one  would  have 
^elected  with  special  regard  to  the  welfare  of  a 
people;  but  I  am  not  a  political  traveller,  and  had 
ao  time  to  examine  the  institutions  .under  which 
:he  Romans  have  the  happiness  to  live.  This  I 
know, — that  there  is  no  city  on  the  Continent 
where  life  is  so  pleasant  and  comfortable  as  in 
Rome ;  and  for  the  degree  of  municipal  merit 
which  this  may  imply,  let  us  give  due  credit.  I 
was  told  that  the  place  was  full  of  brigands  and 
thieves;  and,  ^specially,  that  I  ought  not  to  walk 
xfter  ten  o'clock  at  night  unless  in  the  most  fre- 
c^uented  streets.  But  I  soon  came  to  the  conclu- 
iiion  that  my  watch  was  as  little  likely  suddenly 
to  leave  my  pocket  in  Rome  as  in  London  ;  and 
that  the  advice  as  to  nocturnal  excursions  was  not 
more  valuable  for  one  than  the  other.  Whether 
you  would  rather  be  stabbed  with  a  stiletto,  or 
stifled  by  the  garotte  process  and  jumped  upon 
afterwards,  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste.  Among 
the  municipal  arrangements  of  Rome,  there  is 
one  of  very  old  date  which  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  with  peculiar  satisfaction  by  its  authoi's, 
but  of  which  I  confess  that  I  cannot  approve, — 


the  coronation  of  pagan  columns  with  Christian 
saints."  The  plan  has  been  to  set  up  some  noble 
fragment  of  the  ancient  city,  to  crown  it  with  an 
apostle,  and  to  make  it  inform  the  public,  by 
doggerel  verses  on  its  base,  how,  having  been 
dedicated  by  one  Pont.  Max.  (pagan)  to  some 
mythological  celebrity,  it  was  taken  in  hand  by 
another  Pont.  Max.  (Christian)  and  dedicated  to 
some  holy  man  ;  and  that  it  feels  happier  and 
more  respectable  in  consequence.  Saint  Paul 
and  Saint  Peter,  placed  respectively  at  the  head 
of  long  histories  of  battles,  sieges,  blood,  and  ra- 
pine, which  enwreath  the  columns  of  Antoninus 
and  Trajan,  look  singularly  out  of  place.  In  front 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  there  is  a  fluted  pillar 
of  wonderful  grandeur  and  beauty,  which  has 
been  dx-agged  by  some  pope  from  the  Temple  of 
Peace,  surmounted  with  a  statue  of  the  Madonna, 
and  made  to  proclaim,  in  execrable  Latin  verse, 
the  praises,  not  of  the  Madonna,  but  of  the  pope 
who  placed  it  there, — "Te,  Paule,  nullis  obtricebo 
seculis."  No  bathos  could  be  more  complete. 
The  obelisks  are  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner  ; 
and  the  same  well-meant  zeal  has  converted  in  all 
directions  heathen  temples  into  Christian  churches, 
the  result  being  that  both  are  spoiled.  Michael 
Angelo  knew  this  well  ;  and,  being  ordered  to 
turn  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  into  a  church,  left 
the  Baths  of  Diocletian  just  as  they  were,  with 
only  enough  alteration  to  save  appearances,  and 
by  so  doing  succeeded  in  preservins^  a  sp'.endid 
relic  of  antiquity  for  the  benefit  of  futuie  times. 
— Macmillan's  Muydzine. 
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THE    HORIZON. 


From  The  Spectator,  7  May. 
THE  JIORIZOX. 
The  horizon  is  darkening  fast.  Almost 
every  incident  recorded  this  week  points  to  a 
rapidly  approaching  crisis, — the  outbreak  of 
that  European  war  which  we  have  for  five 
loonths  foretold  as  certain  if  England  shrank 
from  her  clear  duty  of  enforcing  justice  as 
well  as  peace.  Had  we  fulfilled  the  premier's 
pledge,  accepted  the  Swedish  ojffer,  and  sent 
ten  regiments  of  the  line  to  the  Dannewerke 
as  proof  that  we  were  in  earnest,  there  would 
have  been  no  war,  and  we  should  have  dictated 
a  compromise  which,  by  doing  justice  at  once 
to  Denmark  and  Germany,  would  have  re- 
moved all  heart-burnings.  The  ministry  or 
the  court,  whichever  it  was,  shrank  from  that 
just  course,  and  now  the  nation  must  pay  the 
penalty  which  always  falls  on  those  who  will 
not  submit  to  injustice,  yet  are  not  prompt 
to  demand  redress.  The  conference  after  two 
postponements  met  at  last  on  the  29th  of 
April ;  but  as  we  predicted  the  very  first  pro- 
posal was  made  an  excuse  for  delay.  The 
Germans,  forsooth,  had  no  idea  that  any  one 
would  ask  for  an  armistice,  no  instructions 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  it,  and  though 
the  telegraphs  are  in  order,  waited  three  days 
more.  When  the  instructions  arrived,  it  was 
discovered  that  they  covered  a  great  deal  too 
much  ;  that  Prussia  in  particular  was  striving 
to  dictate  terms  as  to  a  conquered  foe,  and 
the  consequent  remonstrances  furnished  one 
more  excuse  for  another  appeal  for  fresh  or- 
ders. Conference,  therefore,  stands'postponed 
to  Monday  next,  by  which  time  we  doubt  not 
Count  Bernstorff  will  have  the  gout,  or  Herr 
von  Beust  will  be  recalled  to  arrange  pressing 
Saxon  business,  or  Count  Apponyi  will  feci 
it  necessary  to  inquire  at  Vienna  what  he  is 
to  do  if  the  Prussian  should  chance  to  disa- 
gree with  him.  The  game  now  visibly  play- 
ing is  one  of  delay, — delay  intended  to  allow 
Prussia  to  occupy  all  Jutland,  and  Austria  to 
send  her  fleet  to  the  Baltic.  If  the  allies 
could  but  gain  three  clear  weeks  undisturbed, 
Jutland  would  be  swept  bare,  Funen  entered 
by  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  Austrian  fleet 
anchored  ofi"  Copenhagen.  Fortunately  for 
Denmark  and-^urope,  however,  there  are 
limits  to  the  forbearance  even  of  the  British 
Government.  It  is  clear  amidst  all  the  guarded 
ofl5cial  statements  that  this  last  insult  over- 
came the  foreign  secretary's  patience,  and 
thatVienna  has  been  assured  that  if,  in  spite  of 
promises,  the  Austrian  fleet  quits  the  North 
JSea,  the  Austrian  fleet  will  cease  to  exist. 
The  Aurora  has  been  despatched  to  watch  its 
progress,  and  a  squadron,  ready  for  action, 
lies  waiting  in  the  Downs,  Austria,  it  seems 
probable,  will  on  this  point  give  way  to  an 
irresistible  mandate  ;  but  the  collision  has 
not  tended  to  diminish  the  irritability  of  di- 


plomatists, or  the  inexplicable  arrogance  anc 
security  which  are  expressed  at  Berlin.  Th( 
official  journals  of  Prussia  not  only  talk  of 
the  final  absorption  of  Schleswig  into  Ger 
many,  not  only  demand  compensation  fur  al 
the  expenses  of  a  war  of  invasion,  but  inforir 
Germany  that,  should  the  British  fleet  sail 
the  Prussian  envoys  will  be  at  once  with 
drawn.  Marshal  Von  Wrangel  not  onl^ 
permits  his  soldiery  to  ravage  Jutland,  bu 
has  demanded  a  "  requisition  "  after  th( 
fashion  of  Napoleon  I., — "the  first  instal- 
ment "  being  £96,000, — and  transported  th( 
municipalities  which  objected  to  the  extortion 
The  fortifications  of  Fredericia  are  sentericet 
to  destruction,  and  in  short,  the  Prussians 
deal  openly  with  Denmark,  upon  which  the} 
have  never  declared  war,  as  a  conquerec 
country.  The  chatter  about  the  Prince  of 
Augustenburg  has  entirely  ceased,  the  Prus- 
sian Chambers  are  silent  and  content  with 
some  expected  development,  and  if  the  signs 
visible  on  all  hands  may  be  trusted.  Hen 
Von  Bismark  intends  to  insist  on  termt 
which  would  make  Holstein  and  Schleswig 
and  Jutland  provinces  of  Prussia.  Assured 
as  he  thinks,  that  England  will  not  interfere 
and  prepared  to  defy  France,  he  talks  of  tht 
"  sacrifices  made  by  the  Monarchy  "  and  th( 
justice  of  compensations  as  if  already  con- 
vinced that  Europe  had  sentenced  Derimark 
Arrogance  of  this  kind,  when  manifested  b} 
the  minister  of  a  despotic  State  whose  armie^ 
are  in  motion,  points  almost  invariably  t( 
war. 

These  are  serious  signs ;  but  more  seriou; 
still  is  the  change  which  is  passing  over  Eng 
lish  opinion.    Parliament  is,  as  is  usual  before 
action,  quiet  to  apathy,  just  as  audiences  sit 
hushed  when  the  music  tells  them  the  de 
nouement  is  at  hand  ;  but  there  is  a  kind  o; 
low  growl  •  coming   up   audibly  from  everj 
side.     The   country  is  wearied  out.     Origi 
nally  very  apathetic,  almost  unable  to  under 
stand  the  quarrel,  and  full  of  traditional  be- 
lief in  German  inertness,  the  English  peoph 
have  watched  the  incidents  of  the  campaign— 
the  gallant  resistance  made  by  men  in  whorr 
they  recognize  themselves,  the  needless  slaugb 
ter  for  the  sake  of  military  display,  the  cruc 
requisitions  upon   unresisting   farmers,   ti. 
yet  more  cruel  insults  poured  upon  men  wh. 
died  defending  their  own  soil — with  an  ever 
increasing    indignation.      Men    sympathize 
acutely  whenever  they  can  entirely  understai 
the  sufiering,  and  there  is  not  a  country  ge' 
tleman  in  England  but  reads  of  the  destri 
tion  of  homesteads  like  Ravnhavn,  the  bre« 
ing  up   of  parsonages,   the    devastation 
farms  as  like  those  of  Lincolnshire  as  if  t| 
people  of  Boston  still  spoke  Danish,  witl 
sense   of  personal  pain.     That   pain   is  t^ 
sharper  because  it  is  felt  at  last  that  the 
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ins  through  all  these  acts  a  spirit  of  insult 
I  nvards  England  as  well  as  Denmark,  that 
ti)is  country  is  being  humiliated  in  the  face 
:  the  world.  Though  too  proud  to  be  "  sus- 
;  ptible,"  unable  even  to  conceive  why  Prus- 
sians should  resent  a  monument  recording  a 
fair  defeat,  our  countrymen  are  not  at  heart 
delighted  with  others'  scorn.  A  feeling  that 
it  is  almost  time  that  words  should  give  place 
to  action  is  spreading  fest  through  the  land, 
and  will  very  speedily  make  itself  heard 
m  unmistakable  tones.  The  Cabinet,  ham- 
pered by  a  hundred  difficulties  of  which  Par- 
liament never  talks,  has  waited  for  support, 
and  now  there  is  no  course  of  action,  so  it  be 
but  decided,  of  which  the  country  will  not 
approve.  If  France  M'ill  join  to  secure  the 
weak,  tlie  alliance  will  be  accepted  with  pleas- 
ure ;  but  if  not,  it  is  not  from  the  Tuileries 
that  England  receives  her  orders. 

Finally,  the  tone  of  the  Danes  will,  we  sus- 
pect, accelerate  the  decision  of  statesmen. 
The  politicians  of  Copenhagen  seem  at  last 
to  perceive  that  a  great  cause  is,  in  this  world, 
no  security  against  a  great  wrong,  and  are 
talking  in  their  despair  of  schemes  as  dan- 
gerous to  Europe  as  their  annihilation  would 
be.  With  Schleswig  gone  and  Jutland  rav- 
aged, the  islands  have  scarcely  a  political  ex- 
istence, and  may  as  well  reap  the  advantages 
of  their  inevitable  dependence.  "We  must," 
says  M.  Ilall,  through  the  Dagbladet,  "apply 
direct  to  Berlin  ;"  and  terms  obtained  from 
Berlin  will  involve  the  permanent  dependence 
of  Denmark  on  the  great  power  which  grants 
it  peace.  Germany  ruling  the  Baltic, — that 
is  a  change  which  may  not  be  dangerous,  but 
which  the  older  statesmen  of  Europe — men 
like  Lord  Palmerston,  who  know  that  unless 
the  Baltic  is  free,  Russia  is  supreme  in  the 
North,  and  like  Napoleon,  who  remember 
that  Sweden  is  really  an  arm  of  France — 
will  undoubtedly  hold  to  be  so.  With  rulers 
alarmed  and  populations  irritated,  a  mad- 
man like  Herr  Von  Bismark  to  drive  both 
to  extremes,  and  English  princes  accepting 
orders  at  the  hands  of  a  Prussian  king,  the 
horizon  on  every  side  seems  visibly  closing 
in. 


From  The  Economist,  14  May. 
DANGERS  ARISINa  FROM  CONTINENTAL 
MISUNDERSTANDINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Many  wars  would  be  avoided  if  nations 
understood  each  otlier's  characters  and  con- 
stitutions better  than  they  do.  We  are  con- 
stantly told  by  Frenchmen  and  Americans, — 
"  Oh  !  you  don't  at  all  comprehend  us  and 
you  never  will.  You  misconstrue  both  our 
motives  and  our  conduct,  and  seem  (juite  un- 
able to  do  justice  either  to  the  loftiness  of 
our  nature  or  tJie  excellence  of  our  political 


institutions."  When  they  speak  thus,  we 
are  generally  silent ;  and,  though  believing 
that  we  are  not  altogether  so  dull  or  so  igno- 
rant as  they  fancy,  we  are  willing  to  admit 
that  there  may  be  much  truth  in  what  they 
say.  Assuredly  we  might  hold  the  same 
sort  of  language  to  the  Prussians  and  the 
Austrians  just  now.  Neither  the  German 
governments  nor  the  German  people  appear  to 
have  any  real  insight  into  the  actual  temper 
and  political  idiosyncracies  of  Englishmen  ; 
and  their  blindness  is  at  the  present  crisis 
full  of  danger.  They  see  that  both  in  the 
Polish  casq^  and  in  the  Dano-German  case 
our  diplomatic  menaces  and  our  apparent 
wishes  have  squared  ill  with  our  practical 
proceedings ;  they,  in  consequence,  having 
before  hated  us,  now  despise  lis  ;  and  in  this 
matter  we  cannot  say  that  they  may  not  be 
in  a  measure  right.  But  they  assume  that 
the  discrepancy  between  our  language  and 
our  actions  will,  therefore,  necessarily  con- 
tinue ;  and  in  this  they  are  wholly  wrong. 
They  see  that  we  have  borne  much  in  the 
way  of  affront,  and  they  conclude  in  conse- 
quence that  wc  shall  bear  anything;  and 
here  again  they  are  mistaken,  and  the  mis- 
take is  dangerous.  They  perceived  that  the 
English  nation,  at  the  outset,  was  strongly 
and  resolutely  averse  to  war  ;  and  they  have 
leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  this  aversion 
does  and  will  continue  to  the  end.  They 
never  fell  into  a  more  complete  or  more  mis- 
chievous error  in  their  lives. 

There  is  no  blame  to  foreigners  in  not  beincr 
able  to  understand  us,  for  we  are  an  incon- 
sistent and  impulsive  people ;  but  there  is 
great  danger.  What  other  nations  see  is 
that  we  are  a  slow,  and  up  to  a  certain  point 
a  patient,  race.  They'know  that  our  middle 
classes  are  busily  engaged  in  making  mi)ney 
in  a  variety  of  creditable  enterprises;  that 
men  who  are  thus  engrossed  hate  all  disturb- 
ance and  uncertainties  ;  that  merchants,  as  a 
rule,  detest  war  ;  and  that  those  who  have  so 
many  irons  in  the  fire  are  naturally  and  sys- 
tematically pacific.  They  know,  moreover, 
that  when  we  are  in  adversity,  we  don't  like 
to  add  to  our  national  expenditure  and  our 
national  taxation  ;  and  Earl  Russell  has  just 
told  them  that  when  we  are  in  prosperity  we 
shrink  from  anything  which  would  risk  the 
handsome  balance  at  our  bankers.  They  ob- 
serve, also,  that  there  is  a  very  prominent 
and  a  very  clever  section  of  our  politicians 
who  on  principle  object  to  any  interference 
in  foreign  quarrels,  and  who  are  systematic 
advocates  of  peace  at  almost  any  price.  So 
far  they  are  all  right : — where  they  are  at 
fault  is  in  not  perceiving  that  this  is  not  the 
whole  of  our  character,  and  that  there  comes 
a  time  when  this  temper,  presumed  on  too 
far,  changes- into  its  exact  opposite. 
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They  cannot  understand  that,  though  not 
a  military  people,  we  are  essentially  a  war- 
like people  ;  that  our  middle  classes,  and  even 
our  working  classes,  are  easily  aroused  to  take 
an  intense  interest  in  war.;  that  they  are 
more  excited  than  most  nations  by  tales  of 
■victory  or  defeat ;  and  that  no  conflict  can  go 
on  long  near  their  own  shore,  especially  if  it 
be  accompanied  with  stirring  incidents,  with- 
out arousing  in  them  a  strong  inclination  to 
join  in  the  affray.  They  understand  still  less 
the  excessively  vehement,  and  after  a  time 
almost  bloodthirsty,  though  perfectly  disin- 
terested, indignation  which  is  generated  in 
the  English  mind  at  the  sight  of  manifest 
injustice,  especially  when  that  injustice  is 
perpetrated  by  the  powerful  on  the  weak. 
They  scarcely  realize  at  all  that  a  nation  so 
slow  to  suspect  insult,  and  so  thick-skinned 
as  often  to  laugh  at  it,  will  if  it  be  repeated 
and  persisted  in,  gradually  flare  up  into  a 
degree  of  fury  to  which  their  own  touchy 
and  superficial  passions  are  a  joke.  Least  of 
all  do  they  understand  or  can  they  believe 
that,  when  once  these  sentiments  have  reached 
a  certain  point,  the  most  pertinacious  and 
eloquent  remonstrances  of  the  "  Peace  Party  " 
are  absolutely  unheard,  the  fear  of  heavy  tax- 
ation and  extravagant  expenditure  and  mer- 
cantile disturbance  disappears  like  smoke, 
and  even  the  commercial  classes  become  as 
furiously  warlike  as  the  army  itself.  If  they 
had  watched  the  gradual  and  of  late  rapid 
change  that  has  come  over  English  feeling 
since  the  crossing  of  the  Eider  and  the  storm- 
ing of  Duppell  ;  if  they  had  heard  the  cheers 
with  which  the  news  of  the  Danish  victory 
off  Heligoland  was  welcomed,  not  only  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
— they  might  be  made  aware  that  the  nation 
has  at  last  been  pretty  nearly  goaded  into  a 
mood  which  is  very  dangerous  and  may  soon 
become  wellnigh  irrational. 

There  is  another  matter  which  the  Ger- 
mans do  not  understand  ;  namely,  the  difiicul- 
ties  under  which  our  diplomatists  and  min- 
isters act  and  speak  when  they  are  not  clear 
of  the  feeling  of  the  country,  or  when  that 
feeling  is  indifferent  or  hostile,  and  the  mar- 
vellous manner  in  which  those  difficulties  van- 
ish as  by  magic,  the  moment  that  feeling  is 
indisputably  with  them.  Some  months  since, 
even  if  the  Cabinet  had  wished  to  go  to  war, 
.  it  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  so.  When 
Parliament  met,  it  became  obvious  that  the 
temper  of  the  nation  was  intensely  pacific ; 
we  did  not  see  what  we  were  to  fight  for,  nor 
why  we  should  fight  at  all ;  no  definite  or 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  could  be 
laid  before  us  as  an  object  worth  money  and 
bloodshed  ;  and  the  aggressive  violence  and 
insolence  of  the  two  great  Teutonic  powers 
had  not  yet  proceeded   far  enough  to  rouse 


!  our  indignation.  Nor  did  many  persons  be- 
lieve that  they  would  act  as  shamelessly  as 
they  have  done.  The  country  would  not  then 
have  followed  even  Lord  Palmerston  into  a 
war.  Now,  however, — though  the  best  mo- 
ment for  interference  has  unquestionably  been 
suffered  to  go  by ;  though  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  for  what  distinct  scheme  we  should  in- 
terfere, nor  what  good  we  should  do  by  in- 
terference ;  though  it  would  cost  us  twice  as 
much  money  and  twice  as  many  lives  to  ex- 
pel the  invaders  now  as  would  have  sufficed 
to  prevent  the  invasion, — yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  Lord  Palmerston  were  to- 
morrow to  send  the  Channel  Fleet  to  Elsinore 
and,  at  the  certainty  of  war,  peremptorily  to 
order  back  the  Prussians  and  the  Austrians 
to  their  own  country,  or  if  he  were  to  resign 
because  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  this,  the 
country  would  back  him  almost  as  one  man. 
And  it  would  do  this,  although  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, without  the  concurrence  of  France 
or  Russia,  would  be  one  of  the  rashest  meas- 
ures he  ever  ventured  on.  And  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  first  decisive  victory  gained 
by  our  fleet  or  army  over  the  invaders  of 
Denmark  would  be  the  signal  for  such  an- 
other war-fever  spreading  over  all  classes  as 
astonished  and  almost  pained  beholders  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  the  Crimean  struggle. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  would  be  right  and 
reasonable.  We  do  not  say  that  we  should 
be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply  to  any 
philosophic  Austrian  who  asked  us  what 
object  we  proposed  to  ourselves  by  going  to 
war.  We  should  merely  be  able,  to  explain 
to  him  that  we  went  to  war,  not  to  enforce 
these  or  those  terms,  this  or  that  compromise, 
but  because  the  injustice  and  wanton  cruelty 
committed  by  him  and  his  had  made  our  hon- 
est blood  boil,  and  that  we  could  look  on  in- 
active no  longer.  We  should  go  to  war,  not 
because  we  had  a  purpose  to  gain,  but  be- 
cause we  had  feelings — and  righteous  feel- 
ings— to  express. 


There  is  one  ominous  symptom  of  British 
feeling  which  the  Prussians  at  least  would 
do  well  to  mark  and  ponder.  A  year  or  two 
ago,  a  rumor  to  the  efiect  that  the  French  were 
preparing  to  extend  their  frontier  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  would  have  created  the 
greatest  excitement  in  this  country  ;  and  tlie 
almost  unanimous  sentiment  among  all  classes 
wouid  have  been  that  such  an  aggression  and 
such  an  aggrandizement  of  the  chief  military 
monarchy  on  the  Continent  must  not  be  tol- 
erated for  an  hour.  The  first  steps  toward 
the  realization  of  such  a  scheme  would  have 
given  the  signal  for  an  immediate  rupture  of 
friendly  relations,  if  not  for  more  decided 
measures  of  opposition.  Now,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  idea  is  calmly  discussed,  with  in- 
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terest  indeed,  but  with  neither  anger  nor  dis- 
may ; — and  if  Louis  Napoleon  were  to  move 
for  that  object  to-morrow,  the  first  remark 
of  nine  out  of  ten  Englishmen,  we  believe, 
would  be: — "It  will  serve  Prussia  right; 
she  has  set  the  example  of  spoliation  and  op- 
pression, and  we  at  least  will  not  interfere 
to  save  her  from  the  merited  punishment  of 
her  wronfj-doino;." 


From  The  Spectator,  21  May. 
NAPOLEOX  AND  THE  NEXT  POPE. 
AYere  the  consequences  to  Europe  less  dis- 
astrous, the  quiescence  of  Napoleon  in  Danish 
affairs  might  be  excused  by  politicians ;  for 
he  has  an  even  greater  matter  in  hand.  All 
accounts  from  Rome  represent  the  pontiff  as 
drawing  near  his  end,  and  the  election  of  a 
new  pope  must  be  to  the  emperor  a  matter 
of  the  most  urgent  import.  His  first  and 
most  immediate  object  the  one  which  must 
be  dearest  to  his  intellectual  pride  as  well  as 
to  his  ambition,  must  be  to  compel  the 
conclave  to  elect  a  man  who  shall  either 
take  his  directions  from  himself,  be  in  effect 
his  own  nominee,  or  who,  failing  that,  shall 
be  ready  to  end  the  unendurable  situation, 
and  come  to  terms  with  Italy  and  civilization. 
The  obstacles  to  such  an  election  are  incon- 
ceivably numerous,  and  in  the  first  object  the 
emperor  will,  we  believe,  most  certainly  fail. 
The  curious  story  which  has  been  going 
ahout,  of  the  design  to  pi'omote  the  Abbate 
Bonaparte  first  to  a  cardinal's  hat  and  then 
to  the  papal  chair,  only  proves  how  little  the 
system  of  election  by  the  conclave  is  yet  un- 
derstood in  England.  No  doubt  such  an  ex- 
periment, if  it  were  only  possible,  would  be 
worth  some  risk.  A  pope  who  would  obey 
Nivpoleon  in  all  things  would  be,  of  course,  a 
n(»w  source  of  influence, — would,  in  fact,  make 
him  almost  a  real  Caesar,  representative  of 
the  highest  religious  as  well  as  the  highest 
military  power,  place  in  his  hands  the  double 
sceptre  which  since  Diocletian  retired  to  Sa- 
lonia  no  man  has  ever  wielded  over  civilized 
men.  The  ruler  of  Turkey  is  caliph  as  well  as 
sultan ,  the  emperor  of  Russia  pontiffas  wellas 
czar  ;  but  in  the  west,  absolutism  has,  since 
the  fall  of  Rome,  always  been  tempered  by 
independence  of  the  organized  spiritual  power. 
The  object  which  Charles  V.  failed  to  attain 
is,  however,  we  believe,  beyond  the  grasp  of 
Napoleon  III.  Even  if  he  had  at  disposal  a 
member  of  his  own  family  who  combined  all 
the  necessary  qualifications,  who  was  at  onee 
a  Bonaparte,  a  priest,  a  cardinal,  and  under 
his  ov.'n  direction,  he  could  scarcely  insure 
his  appointment  to  the  chair.  The  mode  of 
election   has  been   elaborated    through    ages 


and  by  Roman  cardinals  in  order  to  defeat 
this  very  danger,  and  it  is  very  difi&cult  even 
to  imagine  direct  and  successful  coercion  in 
favor  of  an  individual  known  to  all  the  world 
to  be  devoted  to  a  particular  power.  Austria, 
France,  and  Spain  each  possesses  the  right  of 
depositing  with  their  envoys  one  name  which 
the  conclave  must  not  choose,  and  unless  the 
emperor  could  bribe  or  frighten  the  conclave 
into  an  unanimous  election  by  acclaim  ,-^a 
mere  impossibility, — the  powers  would  be 
certain  to  have  marked  his  name,  and  the 
election  would  be  void. 

The  difiiculties  in  the  way  even  of  securing 
the  minor  object, — the  election  of  a  man  who 
will  depart  from  the  non  possumus, — are  very 
great  indeed.  It  seems  to  be  imagined  in 
England  that  the  emperor,  being  in  posses- 
sion of  Rome,  will  be  the  real  elector ;  but 
this  is  a  mere  delusion.  The  number  of  car- 
dinals eligible  is  greatly  limited  by  the  eti- 
quette which  has  been  maintained  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years,  which  it  might  cause  a 
schism  to  break,  and  which  confines  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  to  a  cardinal  of  Italian 
birth  and  culture.  German  ecclesiastics 
would  hardly  yield  with  patience  to  a  French 
dictator,  or  Italian  divines  to  a  German  pope, 
or  any  race  on  the  Continent  to  an  English- 
man or  Hungarian.  The  old  etiquette  must 
be  maintained,  and  the  emperor  has  there- 
fore to  find  a  man  who  is  an  Italian,  who  is 
not  Italian  enougb  to  make  him  a  foe,  and 
who  will  not  be  from  the  first  thrown  out  by 
the  certainty  of  a  veto  from  one  of  the  veto- 
ing powers.  When  he  has  found  him,  he 
has  to  seeure  his  election  ;  and  this  may  not  be 
an  easy  task.  No  «onclave  could  to-day  be 
bought  head  by  head  as  conclaves  once  were 
purehased.  The  cardinals  number  among 
them  one  or  two  utterly  evil  men,  and  many 
self-seeking  men,  and  many  more  men  who 
would  if  they  could  advance  the  cause  of 
their  ereed  and  their  personal  weal  as  if  the 
two  were  one  ;  but  as-  a  body  they  are  little 
more  liable  to  be  bought  than  so  many  Eng- 
lish peers.  There  are  too  many  fanatics 
among  them  to  begin  with,  and  too  many 
more  dependent  on  courts  which  are  not 
Freneh.  It  remains  either  to  persuade  or  to 
frighten,  and  neither  is  quite  so  easy  as 
earnest  Calvinists  may  imagine.  A  very  con- 
siderable seation  of  the  entire  body  probably 
believe,  just  as  Pio  Nono  believes,  that  com- 
promise is  morally  evil ;  that  the  duty  of  a 
pope,  pressed  by  external  force,  is  to  oppose 
to  external  force  an  immovable  passive  re- 
sistance, and  on  sueh  men  arguments  have 
just  the  force  of  words.  They  listen,  but 
never  act.  Then,  as  to  coercion,  it  would 
seem,  and  to  most  Englishmen  it  does  seem, 
as  if  the  emperor  held  in  his  hand  a  threat  to 
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which  even  cardinals  must  yield.  He  has 
only  to  declare  that  if  a  reactionary  pope  is 
elected,  his  troops  will  abandon  Rome,  and 
the  conclave  is  powerless  ;  but  that  view  is 
superficial.  If  this  threat  were  so  valid,  it 
could  be  used  at  present ;  and  at  present  it 
has  notoriously  failed.  The  pope,  whenever 
it  is  employed,  simply  threatens  to  leave 
Rome,  and  though  that  is  what  Italy  most 
desires,  it  is  not  in  the  least  the  object  which 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  at  heart.  The 
cardinals  know  perfectly  well  that  supposing 
the  French  withdrawn,  they  could  even  then 
come  to  an  arrangement  with  Italy,  and  see 
no  reason  to  accept  a  course  which,  were  the 
emperor's  menaces  all  fulfilled,  would  still  be 
within  their  power.  Indeed,  they  could  do 
yet  more  ;  for  if  pushed  too  far,  the  new  pope 
might  obey  the  instinct  of  every  Italian,  pope 
or  peasant,  declare  the  peninsula  happily  re- 
lieved of  the  influence  of  the  barbarian,  and 
build  the  Italian  State  to  a  height  infinitely 
acceptable  perhaps  to  freemen,  but  not  in 
the  least  among  the  objects  of  the  present 
ruler  of  France.  He  does  not  want,  at  all 
events,  a  pope  who  shall  reconcile  himself 
with  Italy,  and  remain  the  foe  of  France. 
AYhat  he  desires  is  a  pope  who  will  submit 
to  a  "  transaction  "  with  Italy,  yet  in  sub- 
mitting neither  secure  independence  nor  a 
servitude  under  his  own  countrymen,  but 
yield  his  most  cherished  prerogatives  in  or- 
der that  he  may  be  more  even  than  at  present 
subject  to  coereion  from  France.  It  may  be 
possible  of  course  to  find  an  Italian  cardinal 
who  shall  be  so  little  of  a  priest  and  so  much 
of  a  Frenchman  ;  for  France  has  found  him 
before  ;  but  to  be  certain  of  such  a  man,  to 
keep  Austria  and  Spain  blind  to  his  lean- 
ings, and  then  to  force  him  on  two-thirds  of 
a  bitterly  suspicious  conclave, — this  is  a  task 
which  may  tax  the  astuteness  even  of  Napo- 
leon III.,  of  the  monarch  who,  be  it  remem- 
bered, never  yet  played  that  game  with  an 
Italian  without  carrying  out  in  the  end  his 
rivals'  most  hearty  hope.  The  man  whom 
Cavour  defeated  is  scarcely  the  man  certain 
to  defeat  or  evade  a  Roman  Camarilla. 

We  write  upon  the  presumption  that  now, 
as  heretofore,  the  Napoleonic  idea,  however 


}  wide  or  however  plausible,  is  still,  an  idea 
born  of  a  selfish  wish.  Of  course,  if  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  has  always  stated  bin 
real  belief  ;  if  he  at  heart  desires  to  sec  the 
Papacy  reconciled  with  Italy  and  civilization  ; 
if  he  has  no  arriere  pensee,  no  wish  to  hold 
the  throat  of  Italy  in  his  grasp,  his  influence 
over  the  election  will  be  direct  and  immense. 
If  his  object  is  that  of  every  Catholic  Liberal, 
to  secure  a  pope  who  shall  resign  willingly 
the  temporal  power,  and  without  flight  or 
pretence  of  compulsion  live  on  at  Rome  with 
the  state  of  a  sovereign,  but  none  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  king,  the  centre  of  the 
great  hierarchy,  the  spiritual  ruler  of  the 
ve'hole  Catholic  world,  friendly  as  an  Italian 
to  Italy,  and  as  a  French  nominee  to  France, 
but  beyond  compulsion  as  completely  as  hu- 
man thought  is  beyond  coercion, — then  indeed 
he  is  master  of  the  situation.  He  has  only 
to  signify  to  the  conclave  that  the  pope  must 
be  one  willing  to  come  to  terms  with  Italy, 
or  he  will  withdraw  from  Rome,  and  they 
must  obey  or  fly,  thus  in  either  case  securing 
the  object  he  avows.  If  they  obey,  the  pope 
will  shake  ofl*  the  temporal  power  ;  if  they 
fly,  he  will  simply  abandon  it,  remaining  in 
either  case  the  spiritual  chief  of  the  Catholic 
world.  In  presence  of  such  a  choice, — spirit- 
ual power  in  Italy,  or  spiritual  power  in  ex- 
ile,— no  Italian  pontifi"  is  likely  to  hesitate 
long,  and  the  dream  of  the  noblest  Catholics 
of  this  generation — the  transmutation  of  the 
Papacy  into  a  purely  spiritual  power — would 
at  last  be  realized.  But  what  proof  have  we 
as  yet  in  any  of  the  emperor's  acts  that  he 
seeks  so  noble  an  end,  or  that  seeking  it  he 
can  be  secure  of  his  subjects'  support  ?  If 
he  does  seek  it,  and  is  secure,  why  does  he 
not  even  now,  by  calmly  withdrawing  his 
troops,  reduce  the  Papacy  to  the  alternative 
to  which  we  are  told  the  new  pope  will  have 
to  submit  ?  That  the  death  of  Pius  IX.  will 
be  the  signal  for  change  -^at  Rome  we 
should  be  the  last  to  deny  ;  for  in  every  des- 
potism a  change  of  persons  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance ;  but  that  Louis  Napoleon  will  dic- 
tate the  kind  or  extent  of  that  change  still 
remains  to  be  seen. 
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KNIGHT  S   TOMB. WIND  MUSIC    AND  THE   CHILD. 


THE    KNIGHT'S    TOMB. 
In  monumental  marble  sleeps 

The  gallant  old  crusader, 
And  from  the  past  a  lesson  keeps 

For  warrior,  peer,  or  trader; 
The  knightly  crest,  the  noble  breast, 

The  trusty  sword,  beside  him. 
With  that  grand  brow,  which,  even  now, 

Says  fame  hath  not  belied  him. 

He  played  a  true  and  worthy  part 

In  days  we  call  benighted, 
And  through  the  dark  age  in  his  heart 

God's  purest  flame  was  lighted; 
For  truth  and  love  and  heaven  above, 

A  simple  faith  availed  him ; 
And  vainly  then  the  Saracen 

In  every  fight  assailed  him. 

His  strong  arm  on  the  battle-field, 

His  noble  love  of  duty. 
The  homage  he  was  swift  to  yield 

To  woman's  grace  and  beauty  — 
His  mercy  shown  to  foes  o'erthrown, 

His  scorn  of  double  dealing  — 
Though  gone  and  past,  a  spell  hath  cast 

That  wakes  our  highest  feeling. 

I  seem  to  see  the  kingly  form 

Upon  the  field  reposing, 
When  glowing  sunset,  soft  and  warm, 

A  hard-fought  day  is  closing; 
And  stars  arise,  like  angels'  eyes. 

To  watch  the  gallant  sleeper. 
While  dreams  of  home  may  haply  come 

To  make  his  slumber  deeper. 

Brave  knight!  thy  life  may  teach  us  more 

Than  philosophic  sages. 
And  from  the  misty  days  of  yore 

Echo  to  future  ages; 
A- moral  plain  may  yet  remain. 

Though  we  forget  the  story. 
That  noble  aim  is  more  than  fame. 

And  truth  surpasses  glory. 

Joseph  Verey. 
— Fraser^s  Magazine. 


«  TO-DAY  IS  A  KING  IN  DISGUISE." 
A.  KING,  uncrowned,  and  clad  in  poor  attire. 
His  sceptre  and  his  robes  of  state  laid  by. 

He  comes  upon  us,  and  our  blinded  eyes 

See  nothing  regal  in  the  mean  disguise. 
And  have  no  power  to  pierce  the  mystery. 
And  find  the  monarch  in  his  majesty. 
But,  passed,  our  sight  is  cleared;  all  we  desire 

Of  royal  pomp  and  kingly  might  is  shown. 

He  straight  resumes  the  sceptre  and  the  throne. 
The  errained  robes,  and  reigns  triumphantly, — 
A  crowned  king!  the  while  a  wondering  world. 

Unmindful  of  the  new,  disguised  to-day. 
Cries  out,  as  wide  his  banners  float  unfurled, 

''  Behold,  a  king  was  with  us  yesterday!  " 

A.  M. 
— Temple  Bar. 


LINES. 

BY  THE   AUTHOR   OF   "TWICE   LOST." 

["  Nature  cares  nothing  for  appearances,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  may  be  useful."  •'  Some  natural- 
ists .  .  .  believe  that  very  many  structures  have  been 
created  for  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  man.  This  doc- 
trine, if  true,  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  my  theory." 
— Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  pp.  83,  108.] 

I  HEARD  there  was  no  place  among  the  powers 
For  Beauty;  that  she  stands  not  in  the  plan; 

That  even  the  tints  which  glorify  the  flowers 
Come  but  for  use,  and  not  for  joy  to  Man. 


Can  eyes  so  keenly  tracing  laws  so  fine 
Be  to  their  brightest  meaning  closed  and  dull  ? 

We  learn  how  Beauty  came  to  tint  and  line: 
Teach  us  what  makes  the  Beauty  beautiful ! 


Let  us  be  glad  because  the  crocus  takes 
Such  tender  curves  before  her  buds  are  riven; 

Because,  at  morn,  the  wave  of  color  breaks 
Like  a  great  rush  of  music  over  heaven ;     ' 


Because  each  accident  of  light  or  shade, 
The  cliff,  the  copse,  the  field,  the  shore,  endears ; 

Because  no  living  thing  can  grow  or  fade 
Without  a  charm  that  touches  us  to  tears; 


Because  the  voice  proclaiming  all  things  **  good  '* 
Even  to  the  least  a  twofold  task  imparts. 

And  colors,  tempting  insects  to  their  food , 
Are  banquets  for  our  loving  eyes  and  hearts  I 

S.  M. 

— Temple  Bar. 


^       WIND  MUSIC  AND  THE  CHILD. 

A  TUNE  that  keeps  no  earthly  time  or  measure. 
Rising  and  falling  at  the  wind's  wild  pleasure; 
Now  quick  in  haste,  now  slow  in  languid  leisure, 


But  always  very  musically  sweet. 

And  always  sad.     No  little  childish  feet 

To  its  soft  cadence  dance  along  the  street; 


No  little  childish  voice  breaks  into  singing, 
By  a  glad  impulse,  like  a  wild  bird  flinging 
An  echo  to  the  sound  the  wind  is  bringing: 


Rather  the  child,  although  scarce  knowing  why, 

Hearing  this  music,  passes  slowly  by, 

And  breathes  its  fear  and  wonder  in  a  sigh. 

A.  M. 

—  Temple  Bar. 


♦ 


CLEVER     CHILDREN. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
CLEVER  CHILDREN. 

Any  one  who  has  made  acquaintance  with 
'*  Pet  Marjorie"  must  have  speculated  on  what 
clever  children  are  made  of.  All  people, 
indeed,  who  have  children  of  their  own  can 
recall  reflections  on  this  subject.  A  first 
child  always  seems  clever,  from  the  natural 
consequence  of  exclusive  intercourse  with 
elders  infecting  it  with  grown-up  manners 
and  ways  of  thinking  ;  and  aa  the  parental 
observer  sees  dawning  thought  shine  through 
those  infantile  features,  as  he  hears 

"  imperfect  words  with  childish  trips, 
Half  unpronounced,  slide  through  the  infant  lips, 
Driving  dumb  silence  from  the  portal  door, 
Where  he  had  mutely  sat  two  years  before," 

tliese  broken  utterances,  expressing  mind  at 
work  and  observation  alive,  inevitably  take 
him  by  surprise.  He  had  a  different  notion 
of  children, — which  means,  with  the  major- 
ity, no  notion  at  all.  He  had  heard  of 
amusing  and  thoughtful  and  wonderful  chil- 
dren ;  but  this  evidence  of  mind  struggling 
with  diflGlculties  and  overcoming  them,  this 
power  of  ent<iring  into  others'  ideas  and 
catching  a  meaning,  this  presence  of  soul,  is 
something — when  it  comes  to  the  point — un- 
expected. That  there  should  be  anything  in 
common  between  us  and  this  mannikin,  that 
we  can  exchange  thoughts  and  receive  im- 
pressions through  the  medium  of  his  "  mock 
apparel "  of  language,  is  to  the  proud  par- 
ent of  the  first-born  child  an  ever-fresh 
marvel,  a  delightful  surprise.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  form  hopes  for  the  future  out  of 
anything  so  exceptional  and  extrjiordinary  as 
are  these  flashes  of  intelligence  to  admiring 
inexperience.  But  the  practice  of  observa- 
tion teaches  us  to  temper  all  anticipation. 
If  nurses  and  mothers,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
shall  ever  attain  to  habits  of  scientific  in- 
quiry, and  note  down  for  future  nurses  and 
mothers  the  results  each  of  her  own  personal 
experiance,  the  world  will  arrive  at  some 
certainty  on  points  of  this  nature.  Then  it 
will  be  able  to  pronounce  what  sort  of  sharp- 
ness has  promise  in  it,  and  what  other  sort 
is  a  flash  in  the  pan, — a  mere  indication  of 
machinery  out  of  order,  or  of  some  error  of 
management.  In  default  of  this  absolute 
knowledge,  we  must  fain  submit  to  every 
form  of  blunder  and  disappointment ;  we 
can  foresee  no  chance  of  either  system  or 
progress  ;   each   person  will  go  on  trusting 
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theories  formed  at  hap-hazard  on  the  basis 
of  his  own  slender  experience.  The  man 
whose  clever  child  grows  up  stupid  will  ar- 
gue against  precocity ;  another  who  has 
watched  the  gradual  unfolding  of  powers 
which  started  by  being  remarkable  will  de- 
clare that  in  all  things — intellect  as  well  as 
feeling — the  boy  is  father  to  the  man. 

It  is  very  true  that,  looking  back,  we  do 
see  the  germ  of  the  man  in  the  child, — we 
see  that  he  has  been  the  same  all  through. 
But  the  question  is,  what  part  of  him  con- 
tinues the  same  ?  Is  it  power,  or  is  it  char- 
acter? Do  his  good  qualities  or  his  deficien- 
cies determine  the  course  of  mind  and  habit  ? 
Almost  all  childish  cleverness  of  the  conspic- 
uous sort  is  associated  with  discrepancies, — 
with  an  extreme  inequality  of  faculties.  A 
great  many  things  seem  very  clever  in  chil- 
dren, which,  if  the  child  were  only  a  little 
cleverer,  he  would  not  say  or  do.  Thus  cau- 
tion and  judgment  are  wanting  in  all  talk- 
ative children,  who  say  whatever  comes  up- 
permost ;  yet  still  a  child  without  judgment 
passes  for  a  cleverer  child  because  of  the 
want.  A  man  without  judgment  is  not  a 
man  at  all.  Experience  shows  that  the 
points  which  especially  attract  notice  aa 
proofs  of  Qleverness  in  children,  and  which 
make  them  remarkable,  often  develop  in  af- 
ter-days into  their  least  valuable  qualities, 
or  into  mere  peculiarities.  The  things  arc 
the  same ;  but  they  strike  us  differently. 
We  expect  a  child  to  be  incomplete,  and  es- 
timate him  by  the  scale  of  his  best  points ; 
but  when  he  is  grown  a  man,  we  take  all 
defects  severely  into  account,  and  measure 
the  whole  man  by  them.  We  judge  him, 
then,  not  by  what  he  can  do,  but  by  what  he 
is.  Take  a  little  girl  who  charms  us  by 
her  choice  of  topics  or  her  savoir  faire ;  she 
grows  up  into  conventionalism,  or  love  of 
management,  and  we  are  disappointed.  But, 
in  fact,  it  has  been  the  same  thing  through- 
out ;  only  it  is  delightful  to  see  a  mere  baby 
act  the  woman  and  order  us  about,  while  it 
is  irksome  to  see  a  woman  a  mere  reflec- 
tion of  other  people's  manners,  or  to  feel  her 
interference  with  our  social  freedom.  A 
child  should  be  a  child.  All  premature 
manhood  or  womanhood  tells  ill  for  the  fu- 
ture, especially  if  any 'strain  is  put  upon 
this  precocity.  Is  there  any  instance  of  a 
mortal  being  showing  himself  a  man  at  both 
ends  of  his  life  ? 
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There  is  a  good  serviceable  cleverness  w^hich 
it  is  well  to  start  in  life  with  ;  but  eyes  quick 
to  see,  memory  apt  to  retain,  thought  seeking 
for  subject-matter,  and  a  general  appetite  for 
knowledge  may  exist  without  any  dazzling 
show,  especially  if  there  is  reflection.  It  is 
the  cleverness  which  breaks  into  precocious 
expression,  which  perhaps  asks  wonderful 
questions,  and  is  impatient  of  thinking  any- 
thing out,  that  experience  has  its  doubts  and 
misgivings  about.  Wherever  a  child  may  be 
said  to  think  through  its  tongue,  there  will 
be  weakness  or  failure  of  some  sort  in  after- 
life. In  the  case  of  Pet  Marjorie,  she  had  a 
further  instrument  unfamiliar  to  infancy. 
She  could  use  her  pen  in  a  very  surprising 
manner.  Iler  diary  is  about  as  clever  a 
thing  as  we  know  of;  but  we  think  it  a  clev- 
erness which  would  not  have  lasted.  In  her 
case,  there  was  probably  brain  excitement. 
From  whatever  cause,  in  her  eagerness  to 
express,  and  her  instinctive  readiness  in  ut- 
tering, every  thought  as  it  arose,  we  think 
that  we  detect  a  want  of  reserve  and  discre- 
tion, amounting  to  defect  of  judgment.  So 
many  thousands  of  "  Pet  Marjorie"  have  been 
absorbed  bv  the  reading  world  that  we  are 
almost  afraid  to  quote  from  the  book,  or  to 
assume  any  one  to  be  ignorant  of  the  name 
and  qualities  of  this  somewhile  favorite  and 
darling  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  lived  out 
her  brilliant  little  life  some  sixty  years  ago, 
and  died  at  eight  years  old.  Yet  we  will  ven- 
ture on  a  sentence  or  two.  Here  are  indica- 
tions of  a  flirtation  at  five,  or  at  most  six, 
years  old  : — 

"  The  day  of  my  existence  here  has  been 
delightfull  and  enchanting  On  Saturday  I 
expected  no  less  than  three  well  made  Bucks 
the  names  of  whom  is  here  advertised  Mr.  j 
Geo.  Crakey  (Craigie) — and  Wm.  Keith  and  j 
Jn .  Keith — the  first  is  the  funniest  of  every 
one  of  them  Mr.  Crakey  and  1  walked  to 
Crakyhall  hand  in  hand  in  Innocence  and 
matitation  sweet  thinking  on  the  kind  love 
which  flows  in  our  tender  hearted  mind 
which  is  overflowing  with  majestic  pleasure 
no  one  was  ever  so  polite  to  me  in  the  hole 
state  of  my  existence  Mr.  Crakey  you 
must  know  is  a  great  Buck  and  pretty  good 
looking." 

She  often  enlarges  on  her  love  of  the 
country,  which  is 

"Extremely  pleasant  to  me  by  the  com- 
panie  of  swine,  geese,  cocks,  &c.  and  they 
are  the  delight  of  my  soul  [as  also  at  Ravel- 


eten  where]  I  am  enjoying  nature's  fresh  air. 
The  birds  are  singing  sweetly — the  calf  doth 
frisk  and  nature  shows  her  glorious  face." 

Here  is  her  feeling  on  the  subject  of  arith- 
metic, expressed  with  an  emphasis  which  be- 
trays rather  too  free  an  association  with  the 
«  Bucks  :  "— 

"  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  of  the  hor- 
rible and  wretched  plaege  [plague]  that  my 
multiplication  gives  me  ;  you  can't  conceive 
it — the  most  devilish  thing  is  8  times  8  and 
7  times  7 — it  is  what  nature  itself  can't  en- 
dure." 

Yet  this  tone  by  no  means  implies  any 
•neglect  in  her  religious  education.  We  find 
her  up  in  denominations  : — 

"  An  annibaptist  is  a  thing  I  am  not  a 
member  of — 1  am  a  Pisklepan  [Episcopalian] 
just  now,  and  a  Prisbeteran  at  Kirkaldy  my 
native  town." 

The  child  could  write  poetry,  too,  which 
makes  very  good  reading  ;  could  declaim 
Shakspeare  with  dramatic  power ;  could 
criticise  the  books  she  read, — a  very  miscel- 
laneous list,-— and  find  '*  the  '  Newgate  Calen- 
dar '  a  very  instructive  book;  "  and,  after 
all,  talked  better  than  she  could  do  anything 
else.  In  fact,  there  was  nothing  in  her  whole 
being  unexpressed.  Her  knowledge  and  her 
ignorance  are  all  declared.  She  admits  of 
no  further  search  ;  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
there  is  too  much  performance  to  allow  of 
the  idea  of  promise. 

Perhaps  there  was  never  a  more  wonderful 
child  than  Hartley  Coleridge, — a  poet  in  him- 
self and  a  cause  of  poetry  in  others, — a  very 
fount  of  inspiration.  He  was  the  child 
"whose  fancies  from  afar  were  brought;'' 
he  was  "the  best  philosopher,  the  little 
child;"  he  was  the  "little  actor,"  forever 
"  conning  different  parts  ;"  he  was  the  poet 
in  arms  who,  on  first  sight  of  London  lamps, 
cried  to  his  mother,  "  Now  I  know  what  the 
stars  are  !  They  are  lamps  that  have  been  good 
upon  earth,  and  have  gone  up  into  heaven." 
He  was  the  metaphysician  of  five  years  old, 
tormented  by  Kant's  great  and  inexplicable 
mystery,  that  a  man  should  be  his  own  sub- 
ject and  object  ;  so  that,  when  called  for  by 
name,  be  inquired  which  Hartley  was  wanted, 
for  "there's  a  deal  of  Hartleys;  there's 
Picture-Hartley  [alluding  to  his  portrait], 
and  Shadow-Hartley,  and  there's  Echo-Hart- 
ley, and  there's  Catch-me-fast-Hartley," 
seizing  as  he  spoke  one  arm  with  the  hand  of 
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the  other.  He  was  the  child  of  six  who 
lived  in  a  dream  of  invention,  and  chalked 
out  a  political  world  of  his  own.  He  was 
the  child  of  seven  who  wrote  a  tragedy,  of 
which  he  said  his  father's  was  the  only  bad 
line.  He  was  the  child  of  such  absolute 
confidence  in  himself  that  he  planned  a  pan- 
tomime, of  which  story,  persons,  and  ma- 
chinery were  to  be  all  constructed  by  him- 
self, and  in  all  things  equal  to  the  magic  of 
the  London  boards.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
a  wonderful  child,  great  in  hereditary  pow- 
ers ;  but  even  here  no  little  of  the  wonder  is 
due  to  his  leading  deficiency.  It  was  defect 
of  reason  which  left  him  a  slave  to  his  imag- 
ination, which  forever  confounded  fancy  with 
reality,  which  made  him  through  life  form 
the  boldest  plans,  and  never  fulfil — scarcely 
ever  begin — one  of  them.  It  was  the  very 
same  deficiency  which  set  ofi"  the  glory  of  his 
childhood  by  removing  all  restraints  to  self- 
exhibition,  and  allowing  free  play  to  childish 
eloquence,  that  in  the  end  made  his  life  a 
miserable  failure,  and  his  genius  a  thing  only 
to  point  a  moral.  Very  reasonable  children 
can  hardly,  one  would  think,  be  show  ones. 
They  may  have  the  thoughts  of  clever  chil- 
dren, but,  along  with  these,  they  have  a 
sense  that  they  are  not  things  to  be  said. 
They  are  withheld  by  reserve  or  discretion, 
and  an  extreme  dread  of  appearing  foolish 
and  committing  themselves.  However,  pre- 
mature judgment  has  its  dangers,  like  over- 
imagination.  There  never  were  children 
more  profoundly  wise,  more  thoughtfully  oc- 
cupied in  the  study  of  mankind,  than  the 
little  Brontes ;  but  practical  wisdom  was 
precisely  the  quality  that  did  not  last,  and 
none  of  them  were  qualified  to  live  in  the 
world.  Think  of  a  child  of  four,  *'  Acton 
Bell,"  who,  on  being  asked  what  she  most 
wanted,  could  reply,  "  Age  and  experience." 
And  the  rest  in  the  same  strain  :  "  What 
[Branwell  is  asked]  is  the  best  way  of  know- 
ins  the  differences  between  the  intellects  of 
men  and  women  ?  "  He  answers, "  By  con- 
sidering the  difference  between  them  as  to 
their  bodies."  "  What  [to  Charlotte]  is  the 
best  book  in  the  world?"  ♦' The  Bible." 
"What  the  next  best?"  "The  book  of 
Nature."  To  another,  "  What  is  the  best 
education  for  a  woman?"  "That  [replies 
the^remature  sage]  which  will  make  her 
rule  her  house  well."  All  these  replies  are 
from  children  under -ten  years  old,  and  from 


all  accounts  a  very  weird  little  company 
they  were. 

Where  distinguished  people  record  their 
own  memories  of  childhood,  they  tell  us 
nothing  of  witty  sayings  or  of  cleverness  in 
action,  or  only  recall  them  with  sensitive  dis- 
gust. It  is  in  their  brooding,  'unuttered 
thoughts  that  they  see  the  germ  of  their 
present  selves  ;  and  those  scenes  and  associa- 
tions are  dearest  whicln  connect  the  silent, 
unformed,  yearning  thought  of  infancy  with 
present  mature  achievement.  Wordsworth 
likes  to  picture  himself  "  standing  alone  be- 
neath the  sky,"  drinking  in  all  the  "  beauty 
and  the  fear"  of  the  wild  solitudes  of  his 
birthplace  ;  or,  free  even  from  the  trammels 
of  clothing,  escaping,  a  "naked  little  savage, 
to  sport  in  the  thunder-shower,  or  making  a 
playmate  of  the  river  Derwent  : — 

"Oh,  many  a  time  have  I,  a  five-years  child, 
In  a  small  mill-i*ace  severed  from  his  stream, 
Made  one  long  bathing  of  a  summer's  day ; 
Basked  in  the  sun,  and  plunged  and  basked 

again, 
Alternate,  all  a  summer's  day." 

Charles.  Lamb  does  not  remember  asking 
questions,  but  settling  things  for  himself. 
Thus  he  says  of  the  Bencher  Mingay  with 
the  iron  hand  : — 

"  He  had  lost  his  right  hand  by  some  acci- 
dent, and  supplied  it  with  a  grappling-hook, 
which  he  wielded  with  a  tolerable  adroitness. 
I  detected  the  substitute  before  I  was  old 
enough  to  reason  whether  it  were  artificial  or 
not.  I  remember  the  astonishment  it  raised 
in  me.  He  was  a  blustering,  loud-talking 
person  ;  and  I  reconciled  the  phenomenon  to 
my  ideas  as  an  emblem  of  power, — somewhat 
like  the  horns  in  the  forehead  of  Michael 
Angelo's  Moses." 

It  is  the  same  writer  that  says,  "  Nothing 
fills  a  child's  mind  like  a  large  old  mansion  ; 
better  if  un-  or  partially  occupied,  peopled 
with  the  spirits  of  deceased  members  of  the 
county  and  justices  of  the  quorum,"  as  fur- 
nishing food  for  solitary  musing.  His  child- 
ish pleasures  were  unexpressed  by  words, 
and  were  probably  beyond  his  then  powers 
of  utterance,  as  where  he  so  beautifully  re- 
calls the  delicious  pains  of  infantile  anticipa- 
tion before  the  curtain  draws  up  and  reveals 
Persepolis  and  Artaxerxes, — gorgeous  prin- 
cesses and  burning  suns.  If  he  had  been 
fluent  in  speech,  his  remembrances  would 
not  have  been  so  vivid.  Our  view  is,  that 
in  much  talking  and  clever  talking  at  tb€ 
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time,  especially  if  it  involve  effort,  the  es- 
sence exhales,  and  the  true  culture  of  mind 
— those  hidden  underground  processes  by 
which  seed  turns  to  fruit  and  flower — is  hin- 
dered. Iloveever,  it  is  a  subject  on  v^hich  no 
one  can  safely  dogmatize.  From  what  we 
recollect,  Madame  de  Stael  was  a  talker,  and 
a  brilliant  talker,  all  her  days  ;  but  our  the- 
ories, such  as  they  are,  are  formed  upon  Brit- 
ish subjects,  not  on  French  men  or  women, 
who  say  of  themselves,  "  We  are  not  born 
young  ;  we  become  so." 

There  used  to  be  a  fallacy  current  with 
parents  that  clever  children  ought  to  be  the 
better  behaved  for  their  advantages.  It  can 
be  put  into  a  syllogism,  so  as  at  least  to  puz- 
zle infant  delinquents,  yet  is  pretty  uniformly 
contradicted  by  experience,  and,  indeed,  is 
clearly  founded  on  error.  Nothing  is  so  try- 
ing to  the  propriety  and  sanity  of  any  mind 
as  a  want  of  proportion  in  its  powers.  It  is 
this  that  makes  genius  eccentric,  and  every 
gifted  person — gifted,  that  is,  with  some 
original  qualities  in  excess — hard  both  for 
himself  and  others  to  manage  ;  and  if  grown- 
up cleverness  cannot  conduct  itself  up  to  the 
world's  standard  of  decorum,  what  allowance 
ought  we  not  to  make  for  children,  with  all 
their  little  faculties  at  sixes  and  sevens,  al- 
ternate man  and  baby,  and  conscience  upset 
or  checked  in  its  growth  by  the  undue  devel- 
opment of  mere  intellect !  Little  children  of 
this  sort  can  at  one  time  be  too  good  to  live, 
and  in  another  day  or  month  up  to  all  sorts 
of  mischief — sly,  grotesque,  unaccountable 
mischief — which    baffles    their    elders    and 


throws  their  parents  into  momentary  de- 
spair. It  may  only  be  that  they  have  not 
yet  come  to  their  conscience  ;  human  conduct 
has  not  ceased  to  be  a  mere-  drama  to  the 
morbidly  active  fancy  in  which  the  child  acts 
different  parts  by  turns.  Clever  children 
need  lenient  judges,  and  do  not  always  find 
them.  When  Marjorie  has  been  naughty, 
she  writes  in  her  journal  : — 

"  My  religion  is  greatly  falling  off,  because 
I  don't  pray  with  so  much  attention  when  I 
am  saying  my  prayers,  and  my  character  is 
lost  among  the  Brsehead  people.  I  hope  I 
will  he  religious  again  ;  but  as  for  regaining 
my  character,  I  despare  for  it." 

And  perhaps  her  despair  had  some  reason  ; 
for  there  would  be  sure  to  be  some  people  at 
Braehead  ten  times  more  shocked  at  her 
naughtiness  than  at  that  of  any  ordinary 
child  that  nobody  made  any  fuss  about. 

Our  argument  does  not  go  against  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  truth, — that  clever  men  and 
women  have  been  clever  children  ;  it  is  only 
that  theirs  is  the  cleverness  which,  as  a  rule, 
furnishes  fewest  anecdotes,  which  makes  least 
show,  which  leaves  boys  essentially  boys, — 
often  mere  cubs, — not  at  all  like  men.  To 
children  of  this  sort  the  feats  of  conspicu- 
ously clever  children  are  not  so  much  clever 
as  odd,  or  conceited,  or  foolish,  because  they 
can  better  imagine  thinking  the  things  than 
sayjng  or  doing  them.  In  fact,  they  uncon- 
sciously see  character  at  work,  while  their 
elders  are  intent  on  an  interesting  or  striking 
phenomenon. 


Cavities  in  Topaz,  Bekyl,  and  Diamond. — 
In  an  interesting  paper  contained  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,"  Sir 
David  Brewster  describes  some  remarkable  phe- 
nomena which  he  has  observed  in  specimens  of 
each  of  these  minerals.  Many  years  ago  he  dis- 
covered cavities  in  various  minerals,  some  of 
which  contained  two  fluids,  supposed  to  be  hydro- 
carbons, whilst  in  others  there  were  crystals  of 
various  forms.  In  examining  minerals  by  polar- 
ized light,  he  has  more  recently  discovered  "  pres- 
sure cavities,"  the  optical  properties  of  which 
show  that  the  containing  mineral  while  in  a  soft 
state  has  been  compressed  by  an  elastic  force  pro- 
ceeding from  the  cavity.  He  considers  that  the 
existence  and  arrangement  of  these  cavities  com- 
plete the  evidence  for  the  igneous  origin  of  the 
minerals,  and  of  the  rocks  which  contain  them. 


Iron  as  a  Tonic  in  the  Vegetable  Creation. 
— It  is  alleged  that  a  discovery  of  a  curious  kind 
has  been  made  regarding  the  influence  of  iron  on 
vegetation.  On  chalky  soils,  where  there  is  an 
absence  of  iron,  vegetation  has  a  sere  and 
blanched  appearance.  This  is  entirely  removed, 
it  is  said,  by  the  application  of  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron.  Haricfit  beans  watered  with  this 
substance  acquired  an  additional  weight  of  sixty 
per  cent.  It  is  expected  tliat  the  salts  of  iron  will 
be  found  as  beneficial  in  farming  as  in  horticul- 
ture; but  the  experiments  are  yet  very  incom- 
plete. In  the  cultivation  of  clover,  wonderful 
advantages  are  declared  to  have  been  gained. 
The  material  is  cheap,  and  the  quantity  applied 
is  small. 


From  The  Dublin  University  Magazine. 
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HERKICK  —  BEN   JONSON  —  CAREW. 

The  merit  of  Ben  Jonson — who,  gifted  with 
little   imagination,  was   possessed  of  strong 
powers  of  observation   and  exquisite  fancy 
(but,  unfortunately,  of  more  learning  than 
either) — consists  of  having  introduced  greater 
regularity  of  design  into  his  pieces  than  was 
displayed  by  any  of  his  contemporaries  except 
Shakspeare,  who,  however,  excelled  him  and 
all  others  in  the  art  of  dramatic  perspective. 
Nothing  can  be  more  labored  than  the  Jon- 
sonic  plays,  in  which  a  spontaneous  touch  of 
true  nature  is  hardly  to  be  found.     His  com- 
edies, in  which  he  photographs  manners,  are 
as  hard  as  his  tragedy  is  stilted  and  preten- 
tious.    In  the  former,  whose  elaboration  is 
80   manifest  on    the  surface,  and  in  which 
there  is  a  strange  dryness  in  the  humor,  and 
in  the  humors  which  the  chief  characters  em- 
body, it  is  evident  that  he  had  Plautus  con- 
tinually in  view  ;  and  even  his  most  comic 
delineation — *'  Captain  Bobadil" — is   in   its 
ideal  but  a  more  tasteful,  moderate,  and  in- 
ventive transcript  of  the  outrageously  extrav- 
agant "Miles  Gloriosus  "  of  the  old  Latin 
writer.       In   his  tragedies,  impregnated   as 
they  are  with  classic  learning,  how  utterly 
he  has  failed  to  reflect  the  antique  spirit  may 
be  seen  by  contrasting  "  Sejanus  "  and  "  Cat- 
iline "  with  the  "  Caesar  "  or  "  Coriolanus  " 
of  Shakspeare.      Perhaps  ''  Cynthia's  Rev- 
els "  is  his  best,  as  it  is  the  most  spontaneous 
of  the  larger  efforts  of  his  erudite  genius  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  de- 
vote himself  more  to  compositions  of  purely 
fanciful  structure  than  those  based  on  cur- 
rent life  or  history.     Wherever  he  can  in- 
dulge in  the  exercise  of  pure  fancy,  he  is  ad- 
mirable, as  in  the  characters  of  Volpone  the 
Magnifico,  in  "  The  Fox,"  and  Sir  Epicure 
,  Mammon,  in  "  The  Alchemist," — in  both  of 
.'which,  while  finding  an  outlet  for  his  most 
spontaneous  gift,  he   has  possibly  reflected 
something  of  his  own  nature.    But  even  in  his 
famous  passages,  such  as  those  in  which  Mam- 
mon revels  in  contemplation  of  the  miracles  of 
voluptuousness  with  which  he  will  surround 
himself  by  means  of  his  magic  elixir,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  his  fancy  has  eclecti- 
cized  its  images  and  accumulated  the  details 
of  the  picture  of  luxuries  from  ancient  writ- 
ers ;  and  even  the  material  of  the  witches' 
charm  song,  in  another  of  his  plays,  is  simi- 
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larly  derived.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  lyrics 
scattered  through  his  plays  and  masks  that 
the  genius  of  rare  Ben  appears  under  its 
most  natural  poetic  aspect.  The  Elizabethan 
dramatists  and  lyrists  fortunately  wrote  their 
songs  before  the  public  taste  exhibited  an  ad- 
vance so  retrogressive  as  to  prefer  music  to 
poetry, — the  opera  to  the  theatre.  They 
looked  merely  for  beautiful  ideas  ,ani  .'et  the 
thoughts  or  fancies  evolve  themselves  with 
rhythmical  naturalness  ;  unlike  many  of  the 
moderns,  who,  without  either  imagination, 
fire,  or  sense  of  beauty,  seek  merely  for  sen- 
timents likely  to  be  popular,  and,  taking 
their  cue  and  inspiration  from  the  music 
composer,  appear  to  address  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  the  extensive  but  low  strata  of 
the  public,  who  appreciate  sound  more  than 
sense,  fire,  fancy,  image,  or  poetic  emotion. 
Many  of  the  lyrics  of  Beaumont,  Herrick, 
Jonson ,  and  of  several  of  the  occasional  writ- 
ers of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  com- 
bine the  excellency  of  being  at  once  poetic 
and  popular, — such  as  the  song  to  Celia, 
"Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,"  and 
those  interspersed  throughout  "  Cynthia's 
tlevels," — The  Song  of  Echo,  "  Slow,  slow, 
fresh  fount :  keep  time  with  my  salt  tears  ;" 
"Oh,  that  joy  so  soon  should  waste;" 
"Thou  more  than  most,  sweet  glow;" 
the  Song  of  Hesperus  to  the  Moon,  "  Queen 
and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair,"  in  the 
same  drama ;  and  sesjeral,  though  inferior, 
in  the  masks  or  entertainments.  As  an 
instance  of  a  lyric  in  which  picture,  senti- 
ment, and  tone  combine  and  are  evolved  in 
natural  musical  utterance,  take  the  following 
song,  in  which  Echo  laments  the  death  of 
Narcissus  : — 

"  Slow,  slow,  fresh  fount,  keep   time  with  my 

salt  tears, 
Yet,  slower,  yet ;  oh,  faintly  gentle  springs. 
List  to  the  heavy  part  the  music  bears, 
Woe  weeps  out  her  division,  when  she  sings. 
Droop,  herbs  and  flowers 
Fall,  grief,  in  showers. 
Our  beauties  are  not  ours  ; 
Oh,  could  I  still, 
Like  melting  snow  upon  some  craggy  hill. 

Drop,  drop,  drop,  drop. 
Since  nature's  pride  is  now  a  withered  daffodil." 
In  this  song,  which  evinces  a  fine  musical 
ear,  the  art  of  Jonson  is  apparent,  while  the 
lyrics  of  Shakspeare,  whose  instinct,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  acquainted  him  with  the 
requirements  of  this  sort  of  composition ,  are 
more  natural.     What  can  breathe  more  of 
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the  Bea-bcach  or  be  more  simply  spiritual 
than  the  song, — 

"  Ck)me  unto  these  yellow  sands. 
And  there  take  hands  ; 
Court'sied  when  you  have,  and  kissed — 
(The  wild  waves  whist,)"  etc. 

Where  can  we  find  a  little  ditty  which  so 
pleasingly  unites  the  melancholy  of  reflection 
with  airy  gayety,  as  in  the  "  Blow,  blow, 
thou  winter  wind,"  etc.  Several  of  the  other 
snatches  introduced  throughout  his  dramas 
are  possibly  not  from  his  pen,  which,  how- 
ever, is  clearly  seen  in  the  "  Take,  oh,  take 
these  lips  away,"  the  winter  song  at  the  end 
of  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  and  the 
drinking  round  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  Beaumont's 
lines  to  Melancholy, — 

"  Hence,  aH  ye  vain  delights, 
As  short  as  are  the  nights 
Wherein  you  spend  your  folly. 
There's  naught  in  this  life  sweet, 
Had  we  but  wit  to  see  it, 
But  lovely  melancholy, 
Oh,  sweetest  melancholy,"  etc., 

as  one  of  the  most  perfect  little  poems,  in 
sentiment,  picture,  and  music  which  is  to  be 
found  among  the  natural  lyric  poets  of  this 
or  succedent  periods. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  rich  fancy  with  which 
Carew  was  evidently  gifted  was  not  utilized 
on  a  higher  class  of  subjects  than  those  which 
engaged  the  careless  pen  of  the  occasional 
verse- writer  and  court  poet.  The  greater 
number  of  his  pieces,  and  the  best  of  them, 
are  of  an  amatory  cast,  several  containing 
brilliant  fancies  on  the  limited  range  of 
themes  which  formed  the  materials  of  the 
bards  who  tinkled  on  the  golden-stringed  lyre 
of  Cupid,  about  ladies'  lips  and  eyes,  smiles, 
sighs,  moles,  roses,  lilies,  etc.,  and  the 
fluctuating  phases  of  the  divine  passion. 
Such  fancies  Carew  generally  elaborates  to 
the  close,  consistently  with  their  ideal,  in  a 
symmetrical  manner, — with  nettete ;  and 
though  not  a  few  are  very  sparkling,  many 
more  are  mere  concetti  ^  imitated  from  the 
Italians,  the  spirit  of  whose  poetry  was  so 
largely  infused  into  the  literature  of  England 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  His 
lines  on  the  contest  between  Celia's  lips  and 
eyes,  as  to  which  are  the  most  beautiful,  are 
very  pretty  ;  also  the  prayer  to  the  wind  to 
waft  one  of  his  sighs  to  his  inamorata,  the 
songs,   "  Give  me  more  love  or  more  dis- 


dain," and  "  He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek." 
The  "  Elegy  on  the  fly  which  flew  into  his 
mistress's  eye,"  however,  is  a  still  better 
specimen  of  his  complimentary,  witty,  fanci- 
ful manner  : — 

"  When  this  fly  lived,  she  used  to  play 
In  the  sunshine  all  the  day  ; 
Till  coming  near  my  Celia's  sight 

'  She  found  a  new  and  unknown  light 
So  full  of  glory  as  it  made 
The  noon-day  sun  a  gloomy  shade. 
Then  this  amorous  fly  became 
My  rival,  and  did  court  my  flame. 
She  did  from  hand  to  bosom  skip 
And  from  her  breath,  her  cheek,  her  lip 
Sucked  all  the  incense,  all  the  spice, 
And  grew  a  bird  of  paradise. 
At  last  into  her  eye  she  flew. 
Then,  scorched  in  flames  and  drowned  in  dew, 
Like  Phaeton  from  the  sun's  sphere, 
She  fell  ;  and  with  her  dropped  a  tear, 
Of  which  a  pearl  was  straight  composed, 
Wherein  her  ashes  life  enclosed. 
Thus  she  received  from  Celia's  eye 
Funereal  flame  —  tomb  obsequie. ' ' 

"  A  GLANCE  AT  HERRICK'S  HESPERIDES. 

*'  Lo  !  this  immensive  cup 
Of  aromatic  wine, 
Catullus,  I  drink  up 
To  that  terse  muse  of  thine," 

sings  Herrick,  in  one  of  his  merry-making 
songs ;  but  though  he  was  well  acquainted 
with,  and  in  the  selection  of  subjects  has 
followed  in  his  wake,  his  genius  bears  much 
less  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Roman  poet, 
of  whose  intense  feeling  and  passion  he  was 
incapable,  than  to  Anacreon.  Herrick's  book, 
entitled  "  Hesperides,"  is  the  most  charming 
collection  of  lyric  trifles  in  English  literature, 
a  little  tome  of  fancies  on  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
thrown  ofi"  with  the  careless  spontaneity  of 
the  old  bard  of  Tios,  —  to  whose  verses,  how- 
ever, with  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  inferior. 
They  resemble  each  other  in  their  simplicity 
and  sparkle  ;  but  those  of  the  English  child 
of  song  lack  the  symmetrical  grace  which 
characterizes  all  the  poetry  of  Greece,  when 
its  intellect  and  language  were  still  in  their 
creative  phase.  If,  however,  there  are  no 
poems  in  the  Hesperides  of  equal  length,  so 
perfect  as  Anacreon's  Pigeon,  his  address  to 
Venus,  to  the  artist  who  was  to  paint  Bathyl- 
lus,  or  to  the  Lesbian  odes  of  Catullus,  there 
are  here  and  there  little  strings  of  verses 
running  to  six  or  eight  lines,  and  single  lines 
in  many  places,  which  are  complete  per- 
fections of  music  and  color,  and  which  evince 
the  unmistakable  presence  of  imagination  — 
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a  ijUality  8eld  <in  seen  in  writers  of  occasional 
vejses.  Some  of  the  best  occur  in  his  lines 
to  hie  pretty  housekeeper,  Julia,  —  a  mis- 
tress for  whom  the  reverend  amorist  and 
bacchanalian,  entertained  a  platonic  passion, 
which  never  went  beyond  the  fanciful  ad- 
miration of  those  numerous  beauties  which 
his  muse  delighted  to  reflect  in  painted 
lines, — 

"  Black  and  rolling  is  her  eye, 
Double-chiuned  and  forehead  high, 
Lips  she  has  all  rosy  red, 
Cheeks  like  cream  enclareted.'* 

Of  which  latter  image  he  was  so  fond  as  to 
have  introduced  it  twice,  as  a  good  thing 
which  could  not  be  too  often  repeated. 

Again   he  sings  of  her   in  her  chamber, 
where  she  was  singing — 

**  Melting,  melodious  words  to  lutes  of  amber" — 

of  her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  ribbon  girdle,  etc., 

*'  As  shows  the  air  when  with  a  rainbow  graced, 
So  smiles  that  ribbon  'bout  my  Julia's  waist ; 
Or  like  —  nay  'tis  the  zonulet  of  love 
Wherein  all  pleasures  of  the  world  are  wove  ;" — 

a  couplet,  by  the  way,  much  inferior  to  Wal- 
ler's on  a  similar  subject :  — 

*'  Give  me  but  what  this  ribbon  bound. 
Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round." 

The  "  Hesperides"  commence  with  a  cluster 
(-f  invocations  to  the  muses,  and  addresses  to 
his  book — in  the  number  of  which,  he  sur- 
passes Martial  himself.  Then  come  amatory 
and  Anacreontic  odes  and  verses,  epithala- 
miums,  pastoral  and  descriptive  pieces,  po- 
ems relating  to  fairy -land,  to  charms  and 
ceremonies,  moiul  and  pathetic  verses,  and 
aphorisms.  Of  these  the  best  are  the  poems 
celebrative  of  love  and  wine,  and  those 
relating  to  fairy  superstitions.  His  idyllic 
verses  show  that  he  had  no  eye  for  the  pic- 
turesque in  scenery,  and  he  was  of  too  gay 
and  versatile  a  temperament  to  produce  much 
impression  in  the  pathetic  and  moral  orders 
of  poesy.  He  merely  paints  externals,  and 
seldom  shows  a  sense  of  beauty  below  the 
surface.  His  is  not  the  bright  and  spacious 
genius  in  whose  shrine,  as  Marlowe  says, 

*'  Beauty,  mother  of  the  muses,  sits. 
And  comments  volumes  with  her  ivory  pen  ;" 

but  rather  resembles  a  little  bower  of  blos- 
soms through  which  by  day  the  butterfly  flits, 
• — through  which  at  night  the  firefly  sparkles. 
He  delights  to  shape  fragmentary  graceful  fan- 


cies about  eyeballs  and  dimples,  kisses,  wine 
bubbles,  girdles,  and  other  articles  of  female 
attire  ;  the  sight  of  a  willow  wreath  gives 
birth  to  a  pathetic  fancy,  and  he  can  write  a 
woful  ballad  of  a  few  verses  on  his  mistress's 
eyebrow.  All  sorts  of  little  objects  of 
beauty,  which  he  catches  at  a  glance,  elicit 
playful,  pretty,  and  bright  fancies, — a  drop  o  f 
dew  on  a  cherry,  the  bag  of  a  bee,  a  fly  in 
amber : — 

"  About  the  sweet  bag  of  a  bee 

Two  Cupids  fell  at  odds, 
And  whose  the  pretty  prize  should  be 

They  vowed  to  ask  the  gods  ; 
"Which,  Venus  hearing,  thither  came, 

And  for  their  boldness  stripped  them, 
And  taking  there  from  each  his  flame. 

With  rods  of  myrtle  whipped  them  ; 
Which  done,  to  still  their  wanton  cries. 

When  quiet  grown  she'd  seen  them, 
She  kissed  and  wiped  their  dovelike  eyes, 

And  gave  the  bag  between  them." 

Some  little  verses  as  those  on  a  fly  in  am- 
ber and  suchlike,  are  embellished  with  fan- 
cies minute  and  delicate  as  the  tracery  on 
trinkets  ;  but,  though  he  has  written  several 
times  on  the  above  subject,  none  of  his  verses 
equal  Martial's  on  a  bee  similarly  entombed 
in  a  drop  of  transparent  electrum  : — 

"  Et  latet  et  lucet  Phaetontide  condita  gutta, 
Ut  videatur  apis  nectare  clausa  suo; 
Dignum  tantorum  pretum  tulit  ilia  laborum, 
Credibile  est  ipsum  sic  voluisse  mori." 

He  delights  in  the  beauty  and  associative 
fancies  connected  with  all  pretty  articles  of 
attire, — 

*'  Rara  labefactesnumere  vestes, 
Aut  pelluciduli  deliciis  lapUlis." 

Never  were  verses  more  charmingly  com- 
posed than  those  entitled  "  Delight  in  Disor- 
der,"— a  theme  which,  albeit,  naturally  suited 
to  mere  fancy,  has  been,  in  this  case,  treated 
with  the  finest  and  truest  imagination,  pic- 
turesque and  sensitive. 

•*  A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress, 
A  happy  kind  of  carelessness ; 
A  lawn  about  the  shoulders  thrown 
Into  a  fine  distraction  ; 
An  erring  lace,  that  here  and  there 
Enthralls  the  crimson  stomacher  ; 
A  cvff  neglectful,  and  thereby 
Ribbons  that  flow  confusedly  ; 
A  vnnning  wearer,  deserving  note 
In  the  tempestuous  petticoat ; 
A  careless  shoe-string,  in  whose  tie 
I  see  a  vrild  civility, — 
Do  more  bewitch  me  than  where  art 
Is  too  precise  in  every  part." 
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Herrick  has  written  two  epithalamiums, — 
one  to  Sir  Thomas  Southwell  and  his  Idy, 
the  second  to  Sir  Clipsely  Crew  and  his  lady. 
In  the  first  of  these  compositions,  both  of 
which  are  among  his  longest  efforts,  he  has 
throughout  closely  imitated  Catullus's  nup- 
,tial  song  to  Manlius  Torquatus  and  Julia, 
both  in  its  arrangement  and  in  the  freedom 
of  its  pagan  spirit.  Several  of  the  verses 
are  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  those  of 
the  Veronian  ;  but  in  none  has  he  equalled 
the  beauty  of  imagery  which  flows  here  and 
there  through  the  antique  marriage  song. 
The  second  epithalamium,  though  less  care- 
fully written  as  far  as  metre  is  concerned,  is 
much  finer,  more  spontaneous,  and  original, 
and  everywhere  indicates  the  fine  abandon  of 
the  imagination,  both  in  its  spirit  and  ex- 
pression. Perhaps  Tennyson,  in  the  exqui- 
site nuptial  song  introduced  into  the  "  In 
Memoriam,"  had  the  latter  part  of  this  poem 
in  vievS" ; — and  the  idea  in  the  last  verse  of 
,  the  old  poem  has  been  introduced  in  a  nobler 
spirit  in  the  modern. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate  the 
pretty  songs  and  verses  scattered  through  the 
"  Ilesperides,"  among  the  best  of  which  are 
the  well-known  lines,  "  Gather  ye  rose-buds 
while  ye  may,"  "  The  Kiss — a  dialogue," 
''To  a  Primrose  filled  with  dew."  No- 
where, however,  has  he  shown  more  descrip- 
tive fancy  than  in  his  fairy  poems  ;  namely, 
♦'  Oberon's  Chapel,"  "  Oberon's  Feast,"  and 
"Palace."  "With  the  exception  of  Shak- 
speare,  in  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
no  poet  of  that  age,  or  any  succeeding,  has 
excelled  Herrick  in  the  imagination  of  ap- 
propriate fairy  imagery,  or  in  delightful  pic- 
torial diction,  in  illustration  of  which  take 
"  Oberon's  Feast." 

"  oberon's  feast. 
"  A  little  mushroom  table  spread, 

After  short  prayer  they  set  on  bread, — 
A  moon-parched  grain  of  purest  wheats 
With  some  small  glittering  grit  to  eat 
His  choice  bits  with  ;  then  iu  a  trioe 
They  make  a  feast  less  great  than  nice, 
But  all  the  time  that  it  is  served 
We  must  not  think  his  ear  is  starved, 
But  that  there  was  in  place  to  stir 
His  spleen,  the  chirping  grasshopper, 
The  merry  cricket,  puling  fly. 
The  piping  gnat  for  minstrelsy. 
And  now  we  must  imagine  first 
The  elf  is  present  to  quench  his  thirst: 
A  pure  seed  pearl  of  infant  dew 
Brought  and  besioeetened  in  a  blue 


And  pr eg na7it  violet ;  which  done. 

His  kitten  eyes  began  to  run 

Quite  througii  the  table,  when  he  spies 

The  horns  of  paper  butterflies. 

Of  which  he  eats,  and  tastes  a  little 

Of  that  we  call  the  cuckoo's  spittle  ; 

A  little  furzeball  pudding  stands, 

But  not  yet  blessed  by  his  hands. 

That  was  too  coarse;   but  then  forthwith 

He  ventures  boldly  on  the  pith 

Of  sugared  rush,  and  eats  the  sagg 

And  well-bestrutted  bee's  sweet  bag  ; 

Gladdening  his  palate  with  some  store 

Of  emmets'  eggs — what  would  he  more. 

But  beards  of  mice,  a  newt's  stewed  thigh, 

A  bloated  earwig,  and  a  fly, 

With  the  red-capped  worm,  thaVs  shut 

Within  the  kernel  of  a  nut 

Brown  as  his  tooth  :  a  little  moth 

Late  fathered  in  a  piece  of  cloth  ; 

With  withered  cherries,  mandrake's  ears. 

Moles'  eyes;  to  these  the  slain  stag's  tears, 

The  unctuous  dewlips  of  a  snail, 

The  broke  heart  of  a  nightingale 

O'erco7ne  with  music  :  with  a  wine 

Ne'er  ravished  from  the  flattering  vine. 

But  gently  pressed  from  the  soft  side 

Of  a  most  sweet  and  dainty  bride. 

Brought  in  a  dainty  daisy,  which 

He  fully  quaffs  up  to  bewitch 

His  blood  to  height :  this  done,  commended 

Grace  by  his  priest — the  feast  is  ended." 

The  verses  on  "  Charms  and  Ceremonies  " 
are  interesting,  apart  from  their  poetry,  in- 
asmuch as  they  reflect  a  number  of  pleasant 
old  customs  and  superstitious  pmctices, 
which  were  still  followed,  in  town  and  coun- 
try, during  the  days  of  Herrick.  Among 
the  epitaphs,  also,  there  are  some  pretty 
ideas  and  lines,  especially  those  on  the  deaths 
of  children.  But  neither  any  of  those,  nor 
Ben  Jonson's  lines  commencing — 

"  Weep  with  me  all  you  that  read 
This  little  story. 
And  know  for  whom  a  tear  you  shed 

Death's  self  is  sorry. 
'Twas  a  child  that  did  so  thrive. 
In  grace  and  features,"  etc., 

though  very  natural,  can  be  compared,  for 
beauty  and  finish,  to  those  of  the  French 
poet,  Parny,  "  On  the  Death  of  a  Young 
Girl,"  inscribed  on  her  tomb,  which  exhibit 
the  delicacy  of  the  French  sense  of  beauty  ; — 

"  Son  age  echappait     I'enfance, 
Riante  comme  I'innocence  ; 
Elle  avait  les  traits  de  Tamour, 
Quelques  mois,  quelques  jours  encore, 
Dans  ce  coeur  pur  et  sans  detour 
Le  sentiment  allait  eclore. 
Mais  le  ciel  avait  au  trepas 
Condamne  ses  jeunes  appas. 
Au  oiel  elle  a  rendu  sa  vie 


Et  doucement  s'est  endormie 
Sans  murmui'er  centre  sea  lois. 
Ainsi  le  sourire  s'efface 
Ainsi  meurt  sans  laisser  de  trace 
Le  chant  d^un  oiseau  dans  les  bois.** 


Among  English  lyrists  and  minor  poets  of 
fancy,  Herrick,  both  for  the  versatility, 
sparkle,  and  beauty  of  his  verses,  will  al- 
ways be  treasured.  He  is  more  natural  than 
either  Carew  or  Jonson,  and  though  devoid 
frequently  of  the  fine  taste  of  the  latter,  his 
verses  exhibit  in  their  diction  the  presence  of 
an  imagination  sensitive  and  picturesque, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  among  song-writers 
since  the  age  of  Elizabeth  until  the  present, 
and  in  the  present  in  scarcely  the  lyrics  of 
any  other  poet  except  Tennyson.  Though  he 
has  not  composed  any  song  equal  to  any  of 
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the  best  of  Moore  or  Beranger,  the  natural 
spontaneity  and  scintillation  of  fancy  vhich 
his  verses  display  give  them  a  charm  hardly 
inferior  to  the  masterpieces  of  art ;  and  the 
warm,  brilliant,  airy,  and  simple  soul  of  the 
modern  Anacreon,  instinct  with  May,  em- 
balmed in  his  "  Hesperides, ' '  will  always  invite 
the  leisure  of  poetic  students  to  his  volume, — 
a  little  monument  of  his  genius,  on  which 
might  be  fitly  inscribed  the  lines  of  Shelley  : — 


"  Music,  when  sweet  voices  die. 
Vibrates  in  the  memory; 
Odors,  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken; 
Rose-leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead. 
Are  heaped  for  the  beloved's  bed; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  now  thou  art  gone, 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on." 


Money  and  Manners.  —  It  is  not  the  things 
which  are  used  in  Northern  Germany  which  are 
dearer,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used. 
We  must  not  suppose  that  because  we  have  to  pay 
three  times  as  much  for  a  cutlet  in  Hanover  as 
we  pay  in  Augsburg,  that  the  price  of  meat,  in 
the  former  city,  is  three  times  as  high  as  in  the 
latter.  For  in  Augsburg  we  get  simply  a  cutlet ; 
in  Hanover  we  get  a  cutlet — and  three  waiters,' 
— three  waiters,  who  speak  English,  French,  and 
German,  and  who  are  dressed  with  almost  greater 
elegance  than  ourselves.  The  citizen,  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  pays  these  waiters  twice  over; 
namely,  once  in  the  prices  charged  in  the  bill  of 
fare,  and  then  under  the  heading  "service." 
And  why  should  not  the  "  gentleman  "  pay  for 
this  "  service  "  with  pleasure  ?  Has  he  not  been 
most  promptly  and  submissively  served,  almost 
like  a  nobleman,  and  certainly  in  a  style  which  he 
will  never  equal  in  his  own  house  ?  In  the  plebeian 
brew-houses  in  Munich,  the  guests  have  to  fetch 
the  beer  themselves,  and  are  even  obliged  some- 
times to  bring  a  glass  with  them,  if  they  would 
not,  like  Diogenes,  drink  out  of  the  hand.  Peo- 
ple, very  properly,  smile  at  the  extravagance 
which  in  the  Middle  Ages  led  to  the  maintenance 
of  an  unnecessai-y  number  of  servants,  and  which 
is  still  in  some  degree  continued  in  countries,  such 


as  Spain  and  Russia,  where  the  feudal  system  yet 
lingers.  Our  nobles,  indeed,  do  not  now  move 
from  place  to  place  attended  by  an.  endless  train 
of  idlers,  but  instead  of  that,  persons  of  almost 
every  class,  except  the  genuine  peasant,  allow 
themselves  to  have  countless  small  services  per- 
formed for  them  by  a  whole  army  of  messengers, 
cab-drivers,  hired  servants,  waiters,  day-laborers, 
and  even  by  tradespeople,  which  everybody, 
without  loss  of  time,  could  just  as  well  perform 
for  himself,  and  which,  in  our  fathers'  days, 
every  one  did  perform  for  himself,  without  any 
compromise  of  his  respectability.  It  can  scarcely 
be  said,  therefore,  that  the  unnecessary  extrava- 
gance in  the  number  of  servants  has  disappeared, 
that  extravagance  has  only  passed  into  other 
forms,  and  extended  itself  over  a  larger  portion 
of  society.  For  if  100,000  human  beings  are 
ashamed  to  carry  their  light  and  extremely  port- 
able travelling-bags  to  the'  railway  station,  and 
by  this  means  the  continual  service  of  some  fifty 
porters  is  made  necessary,  this  is,  in  the  long 
run,  not  a  smaller  extravagance  than  if  a  great 
lord  should  have,  as  formerly,  fifty  servants  in 
his  train.  The  fashion  of  requiring  such  un- 
necessary services  makes  all  fine  people  in  the 
end  helpless  in  the  simplest  matters  of  every-day 
life,  and  destroys  their  reliance  upon  their  own 
power.  It  obviously  contributes  al^  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  expensiveness  of  living. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


THE    TETE-A-TETE. 

At  last  the  long  evening  wore  itself  to  an 
end ;  and  the  two  sisters  went  up-stairs 
together,  and  turned  into  Kate's  room,  for 
the  conversation  which  both  of  them  almost 
equally  dreaded,  though  with  feelings  and 
from  motives  as  contrasted  as  it  was  well 
possible  for  them  to  be. 

*'  You  need  not  wait,  Simmons,"  said 
Kate,  as  they  entered  the  room ;  "  Miss 
Margaret  and  I  want  to  have  a  good  long 
talk  before  we  go  to  bed  ;  and  we  wont  keep 
you  up.  We  will  help  each  other  to  un- 
dress." 

And  then,  as  soon  as  the  servant  had 
closed  the  door  behind  her,  the  two  girls  sat 
down, — Margaret  in  a  large  easy-chair,  that 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  Kate  close 
by  her  side,  but  at  right  angles  to  the  front 
of  the  large  chair,  on  a  small  one,  which  she 
drew  from  the  side  of  her  drawing- table. 

Kate,  who  had  generally  plenty  of  color 
in  her  cheeks,  was  paler  than  usual ;  for  she 
had  been  and  was  still  suffering  much  ;  and 
was  moreover  struggling  against  a  sickening 
dread  of  what  was  coming.  Margaret,  who 
was  usually  as  white  as  a  lily,  had  a  bright 
spot  of  delicate  color  in  the  middle  of  her 
creamy  cheeks,  the  evidence  of  a  febrile  state 
of  nervous  agitation.  Perhaps  both  girls 
were  improved  in  beauty  by  the  deviation 
from  their  ordinary  appearance. 

Kate  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  know  already,  Margaret,"  she  said, 
"  that  what  I  dreaded  from  your  going  to 
Silverton  this  morning  has  in  fact  hap- 
pened." 

*'  Why?  What  do  you  know  ?  "  replied 
her  sister,  quickly  and  almost  fiercely. 

"1  know  that  you  saw  Mr.  Falconer." 

Kate  would  have  said  "Fred  Falconer" 
on  any  other  occasion ;  as,  in  speaking  to 
her  godmother  or  to  any  of  her  own  family, 
she  was  ordinarily  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
The  feeling  which  made  her  now  speak  dif- 
ferently is  very  readily  understood.  But 
Margaret  marked  and  resented  the  little 
change. 

"  How  do  you  know  that?  "  rejoined  she, 
with  flashing  eyes. 

"Because  Mr.  Mat  told  me  that  he  saw 
him  cross  the  Close  with  my  uncle,  and  go 
into  the  house  with  him,  when  he  returned 
from  the  service  in  the  cathedral." 


"  That  odious  animal  again  !  "  thought 
Margaret,  jotting  down  the  new  offence  in 
the  long  bill  against  Mr.  Mat  posted  in  her 
memory,  and  meeting  it  all  the  same  with 
prompt  payment  in  ready  hatred.  But  all 
she  saidwuB, — 

"  How  does  that  show  that  I  saw  him, 
pray?  When  I  am  at  the  close,  I  stay  in 
the  drawing-room  with  my  aunt.  And  Mr. 
Falconer  of  course  went  with  Uncle  Theophi- 
lus  into  the  study." 

"Did  you  not  see  him,  then?"  asked 
Kate,  simply  and  directly. 

"  That  is  another  matter,"  replied  Marga- 
ret, who  of  course  had  no  intention  of  de- 
nying what  she  had  come  there  specially  to 
confess ;  and  who  had  only  fenced  with 
Kate's  opening  in  the  manner  she  had  done 
from  an  instinctive  desire  to  put  off  for  an 
instant  or  two  more  the  disagreeable  moment 
which  was  coming. 

"  You  did  see  him,  then?  Of  course  you 
did.  Oh,  Margaret !  I  wish  you  had  not 
gone  to  Silverton  this  morning.  It  was  very 
imprudent  under  the  circumstances.  I  do 
wish  you  had  not  gone,"  repeated  Kate, 
with  so  deep  a  sigh  that  it  was  almost  a 
groan. 

"  Well !  I  did  expect  a  rather  more  sis- 
terly reception  for  what  I  had  to  tell  you, 
I  do  confess,  Kate.  I  come  to  open  my 
heart  to  you,  and  make  no  secrets  between 
us,  and — and  tell  you  everything,  and  you 
meet  me  with  reproaches  and  groans !  ' ' 

"I  meant  no  reproach,  dear;  but  for 
Heaven's  sake  tell  me  at  once  what  hap- 
pened!" replied  Kate,  now  thoroughly  alarm- 
ed by  her  sister's  words  and  manner. 

"  Well !  What  I  have  to  tell  is  of  a  kind 
usually  received  with  a  very  different  sort 
of  welcome,  Kate,  from  that  which  you 
seem  inclined  to  accord  to  my  tidings." 

"  You  don't  mean  that " — said  Kate,  look- 
ing with  large  and  affrighted  eyes  on  the 
deepening  color  in  her  sister's  face,  and  hesi- 
tating to  shape  her  dread  into  words. 

"  I  mean,  Kate,  that  I  was  quite  right  in 
my  estimation  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Fal- 
coner, as  you  have  suddenly  taken  to  call 
him.  You  remember  our  last  conversation 
here?  You  remember  what  I  then  said  of 
Fred's  disinterestedness,  and  superiority  to 
all  mercenary  considerations?  Well,  I  was 
right,  Kate,  in  my  judgment  of  him.  That 
is  all." 
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"  Do  you  mean  that  you  told  him  of  our 
loss  of  fortune — or  rather  of  oar  never  hav- 
ing had  any  fortune  at  all  ?  "  exclaimed  Kate, 
vrhose  fears  began  to  point  to  a  catastrophe 
in  a  new  direction. 

"  Kate !  "  exclaimed  her  sister,  in  a  tone 
of  strong  remonstrance  and  virtuous  indig- 
nation ;  "  is  it  possible  that  you  can  suspect 
me  of  such  baseness  ?  Do  you  really  think 
that  I  could  have  under  any  circumstances 
betrayed  the  secret  you  confided  to  me  in  so 
solemn  a  manner?  No,  my  sister,  you  do 
not  know  me  !  " 

"I  don't  suspect  you,  Margaret;  but  I 
can't  understand  you  !  What  has  passed 
between  you  and  Falconer  ?  And  what  proof 
can  you  have  had  of  his  disinterestedness?  " 

Thus  pressed,  Margaret  paused  a  moment 
before  making  the  decisive  plunge,  intently 
occupied  with  the  thought  how  she  could 
accomplish  it  most  effectively  and  gracefully. 
Then,  rising  from  her  chair,  and  flinging 
herself  on  her  sister's  shoulder,  so  as  to  hide 
her  face  among  the  abundant  curls  that  hung 
around  Kate's  neck,  she  whispered  in  her 
ear, — 

"It  is  all  settled  between  us.  "We  are 
pledged  to  each  other  solemnly  and  irrevoca- 
bly !  And  he  is  the  most  generous  and  most 
disinterested  of  men  ;  —  and  he  is  coming  up 
to  the  Chase  to  speak  to  papa  before  break- 
fast to-morrow  morning !" 

"Oh,  Margaret,  Margaret !  What  does  it 
all  mean  ?  Are  you  sure  that —  What  did 
you  tell  him?  Without  betraying  Julian's 
secret,  I  don't  understand — " 

"  Why,  won't  you  kiss  me  and  congratulate 
me,  Kate?"  said  her  sister,  still  hanging 
round  her  neck. 

"  You  know,  Margaret,  that  your  happi- 
ness is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own,"  replied 
Kate,  kissing  her  on  the  forehead  in  obedi- 
ence to  this  appeal ;  *'  but  I  don't  understand 
how  Falconer  has  proved  his  disinterested- 
ness, or  what  opportunity  there  was  for 
anything  of  the  sort,  since  you  did  not  say  a 
word  to  him  about  the  change  in  our  pros- 
pects." 

"  Ah,  Kate  !  you  tvill  persist  in  suspecting 
and  misjudging  him ! "  said  Margaret,  in  a 
tone  of  deeply  sorrowing  reproach.  "  Are 
you  sure,  my  sister,"  she  continued,  drawing 
back  her  head,  and  looking  steadily  into  the 
innocent,  pellucid  depths  of  Kate's  honest 
eyes,  as  if  it  were  necessary  to  look  very  far 


down,  in  order  to  read  the  truth  at  the  bot- 
tom of  their  wells , — are  -you  sure  that  there 
is  no  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  your  heart, 
which  interferes  with  your  congratulating 
me  on  my  happiness  as  frankly  and  heartily 
as  I  had  hoped?  " 

"Oh,  Margaret !  what  are  you  dreaming 
of?  Only  let  us  see  clearly  that  there  has 
been  no  mistake,  no  misunderstanding ; — 
that  Falconer  knows,  that  in  proposing  to 
you,  he  is  proposing  to  a  girl  without  a 
penny  of  fortune,  and  I  will  congratulate 
you,  and  rejoice  in  your  happiness,  my  dear, 
dear  sister,  believe  me,  as  I  would  in  my 
own.  But  I  don't  understand  it!  Tell  me, 
darling,  how  it  came  about,  and  all  that 
passed?" 

"Oh,  how  can  I  tell  you  all  that  he  said  ! 
I  suppose  that  such  matters  pass  generally 
very  much  in  the  same  way.  But  I  can  very 
accurately  tell  you  what  he  did  not  say.  He 
did  not  make  any  single  allusion,  much 
less  any  inquiry  as  to  fortune  or  money  mat- 
ters from  beginning  to  end.  I  assure  you  he 
was  thinking  of  quite  other  things." 

Kate's  face  fell ;  and  a  cold  spasm  clutched 
her  heart  as  her  sister  spoke.  She  had  be- 
gun to  hope  from  what  Margaret  had  been 
saying  that,  somehow  or  other,  though  she 
could  not  quite  comprehend  how,  it  had  come 
to  pass  that  Falconer  had  become  aware  of 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  had  really 
taken  the  step  Margaret  announced  him  to 
have  taken,  with  duly  opened  eyes.  But 
her  sister's  words  cruelly  destroyed  any  such 
illusion. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  Margaret  dear,  that  is  not 
enough.  You  are  deluding  yourself.  Con- 
sider for  a  moment !  Of  course  Mr.  Falconer 
spoke  to  you  under  the  full  impression  that 
you  were  the  heiress  to  half  papa's  property. 
If  nothing  were  ever  told  him  to  the  contrary, 
of  course  he  thought  so.  He  was  justified  in 
thinking  so.  Does  not  every  other  human 
being  in  Sillsh ire  suppose  so?  We  only  — 
you  and  I  only  in  all  the  world  know  that 
we  have  no  claim  to  any  such  position." 

"  But  why  will  you  periist  in  attributing 
your  own  mercenary  feelings  to  other  peo- 
ple ?  "  said  Margaret,  who  found  it  impossible 
to  keep  her  temper  as  much  under  control  as 
she  had  purposed  doing.  "  I  tell  you  that 
Falconer  had  no  such  ideas  in  his  mind. 
You  must  excuse  me  if  I  persist  in  believing, 
extraordinary  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  that  I 
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myself,  and  not  the  Lindisfarn  acres,  was  the 
object  of  his  pursuit.'-' 

"You  know,  Margaret,  that  I  have  no 
wish  to  say  or  think  otherwise,"  replied 
Kate  ;  "  but  surely  you  would  wish  that  any 
one  so  addressing  you  should  not  do  so  in 
ignorance  of  the  truth  on  such  a  subject. 
Think  whether  you  would  like  the  telling  him 
afterwards  how  the  matter  really  stands. 
Think  how  intolerable  it  would  be,  and  then 
judge  of  the  necessity  for  preventing  it !" 

"  But  how  could  I  help  it?  You  are  so 
unreasonable,  Kate, — so  unfair !  You  tell 
me  facts  with  the  positive  injunction  to  keep 
them  secret,  and  then  make  it  a  matter  of 
blame  to  me  that  I  do  not  blab  them  on  the 
first  opportunity.  Would  you  have  had  me 
repeat  to  Falconer  all  that  I  had  solemnly 
promised  you  to  keep  secret?  " 

*'  Of  course  you  could  not  betray  poor 
Julian's  secret." 

"Then  I  should  like  to  know  what  you 
would  have  had  me  do  ?  " 

"  You  know,  Margaret  dear,  that  I  foresaw 
the  danger  and  the  diflBculty.  That  was  my 
reason  for  telling  you  the  facts  that  had  come 
to  my  knowledge.  I  saw  that  any  offer  of 
marriage  to  either  of  us,  before  we  should  be  at 
liberty  to  let  the  truth  be  publicly  known, 
would  impose  on  us  the  necessity  of  refusing 
it,  without  being  able  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  did  so.  It  was  very 
possible  that  such  a  difiBculty  might  have 
fallen  upon  you,  even  if  you  had  done  all  in 
your  power  to  prevent  it.  But  I  would  have 
had  you  endeavor  in  every  way  to  avoid  it. 
I  would  have  had  you  abstain  from  going  to 
Silverton,  as  you  know,  this  morning." 

"  Nothing  is  easier  than  preaching,  Kate  !  , 
I  should  like  to  know  what  you  would  have  ! 
done,   if  the    case    had    been   your    own?  j 
Besides,  was    it  just,  or  fair,  or  to  be  tol- 
erated, that  I  should  shut  myself  up,  and  not 
dare  to  show  my  nose  out  of  the  lodge  gates,  I 
because   a  cousin  whom  I  have   never   seen 
has  put  himself  into  such  a  position  that  his 
existence  cannot  be  avowed  ?    Not  I  indeed  ! 
I  hate  all  such  underhand  doings  and  dis- 
creditable secrets.     It  is  a  sort  of  thing  that 
I  have  never  been  used  to." 

*'  I  have  no  liking  for  secrets  oi  any  sort, 
Margaret ;  and  God  knows  that  I  long  for 
the  time  when  this  one  may  be  freely  dis- 
closed. Bat  this  secret  is  not  of  my  seeking 
or  making,  nor  of  yours.    "\Ye  could  not  help  j 


ourselves.  And  it  was  very  evident  that  the 
possession  of  it  might  place  us  in  very  pain- 
ful circumstances.  That  is  why  I  wished 
you,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  danger 
you  have  fallen  into.  You  would  go  to  Sil- 
verton ;  and  it  has  happened  as  I  feared  it 
might.  And  now  the  question  is.  What  do 
you  mean  to  do?  '* 

"What  is  the  good  of  talking  in  that  way, 
Kate  ?  of  course  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
betray  Julian's  secret.  What  do  I  mean  to 
do  ?  I  have  done  all  that  I  mean  to  do.  He 
told  me  he  loved  me,  and  asked  me  if  I 
could  love  him.  My  answer  was  a  frank  and 
honest  one.    What  could  I  do  more  ?  " 

"  But  surely  you  must  feel,  Margaret, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  let  him  enter 
into  an  engagement  to  you,  supposing  you  to 
be  heiress  to  half  the  Lindisfarn  property, 
and  you  knowing  all  the  time  how  sadly  dif- 
ferent your  position  is." 

"  I  told  you  my  feelings  and  principles  on 
such  subjects,  Kate,  when  we  spoke  on  this 
point  before.  I  have  been  brought  up  to 
think  that  girls  have  no  business  to  meddle 
with  such  matters.  It  appears  to  one  who 
has  had  the  advantage  of  such  an  education 
exceedingly  indelicate  for  them  to  do  so.  I 
shrink  instinctively  from  all  contact  with 
considerations  and  business  of  the  kind.  I 
cannot  enter  into  such  things." 

"  It  may  be,"  said  Kate,  with  a  sort  of 
dreamy  musing,  "that  you  are  right.  But 
then  what  was  so  disagreeable  for  you  to  say 
must  be  said  for  you  by  some  one  else.  Papa 
must  tell  Mr.  Falconer  that  " — 

"  You  don't  mean  to  betray  poor  Julian's 
secret?  Think  of  the  consequences  !  "  cried 
Margaret,  quickly,  and  with  an  alarmed 
glance  at  her  sister's  face  ;  "  surely  that  is 
impossible !  ' ' 

"  Yes,  that  is  impossible.  That  is  what 
makes  the  difficulty.  But  something  must 
be  done.  Something  must  be  said  to  Fal- 
coner  before  it  is  too  late." 

"What  is  it  possible  to  say?"  rejoined 
Margaret,  in  much  alarm.  Then,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  her  whole  power  of 
thinking  was  brought  to  bear  intently  on  the 
subject,  she  added,  "If  he  were  the  sordid 
wretch  you  persist  in  imagining  him  to  be, 
it  would  be  quite  enough  to  explain  all  these 
matters  to  him  at  any  time  before  the  mar- 
riage took  place.  But  if,  as  I  know  right 
well,   no    such    considerations   would   have 
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weight  with  him,  it  would  be  as  needless  as 
useless  to  enter  into  the  subject  now." 

"  But,  dearest  Margaret,  you  do  not  seem 
to  see  the  matter  in  its  true  light.  Of  course 
it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  make  a 
marriage  with  one  who  supposed  you  to  be  a 
large  heiress,  while  you  were  aware  that 
you  were  nothing  of  the  kind.  And  of 
course  the  marriage  might  be  broken  oflf 
when  that  fact  could  be  openly  told.  But 
would  not  such  a  breaking  off  be  very  painful 
to  us  all  ?  Would  it  not  be  wrong  to  place 
any  man  knowingly  in  such  a  position  as 
should  compel  him  to  make  such  a  breaking 
off?  But  even  that  is  not  the  worst,  I  am 
not  60  much  thinking  of  protecting  Mr.  Fal- 
coner from  the  danger  of  making  a  bad 
match.  What  I  am  anxious  about  is  that 
you  should  not  accept  an  offer,  knowing  well 
that  it  was  made  in  ignorance  of  circum- 
stances of  which  you  were  well  aware." 

"  But  I  am  not  supposed  to  know  any- 
thing of  the  kind  !  "  burst  in  Margaret,  sur- 
prised into  a  naively  sincere  avowal  of  her 
insincerity  ;  "  I  should  have  known  nothing 
of  the  kind  if  it  had  not  been  for  your-  offi- 
ci(>u8  eagerness  to  tell  me  bad  news.  I  should 
have  known  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  there 
would  have  been  no  diflSculty  in  the  mat- 
ter," urged  Margaret,  forgetting  honestly, 
in  her  indignation,  that,  had  she  not  re- 
ceived the  fatal  information  from  Kate,  she 
Would  assuredly  have  been  in  no  such  hurry 
to  receive  the  offer,  which  she  had  that  day 
extracted  from  Fred  in  so  masterly  a  man- 
ner, in  the  canon's  garden. 

"  Oh ,  Margaret !  "  said  Kate,  sorrowfully; 
"  I  told  you  what  I  knew,  only  that  you 
might  avoid  the  embarrassment  which  you 
have  fallen  into." 

"  I  see  no  embarrassment  at  all,"  rejoined 
Margaret,  —  "unless,  indeed,  you  should 
think  it  right  to  complete  the  work  you  did 
when  you  told  me  this  improbable  story — 
which  I  do  not  half  believe  —  by  publish- 
ing abroad  that  you  told  it  to  me." 

"Margaret!"  almost  shrieked  Kate,  as 
if  she  had  received  a  sudden  stab;  "how 
can  you  speak  such  words?  And,  oh,  Mar- 
garet, how  can  you  persuade  yourself  ^o  en- 
ter on  such  a  path  of  duplicity  ?  You  will 
know  that  you  knew  it  if  nobody  else  were 
ever  to  know  it." 

"  It  is  all  very  fine  preaching,  Kate,  espe- 
cially in  a  case  that  is  not  one's  own.     What 


could  I  do?  You  admit  that  I  could  not 
tell  him  the  secret.  What  was  I  to  do? 
What  answer  was  I  to  make  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  should  have  declined  his  offer,  Marga- 
ret," said  her  sister,  quietly. 

"  But  it  was  not  my  wish  to  decline  his 
offer !  And  on  what  grounds  too  ?  Was 
I  to  tell  him  I  hated  him  ?  That  would 
have  been  a  lie.  Spoken  to  as  he  spoke  to 
me,  I  could  but  confess  tb©  truth, — that  I 
was  not  indifferent  to  him.  What  would  you 
have  had  me  say?  " 

"  I  know  that  it  was  difficult,"  said  Kate, 
speaking  still  more  quickly,  and  with  her 
eyes  cast  down  to  the  ground. 

"  Surely,  then,  I  took  the  only  path  that 
was  open  to  me  ;  all  taken  by  surprise,  too, 
as  I  was,"  pleaded  Margaret.  "I  hardly 
knew  what  I  was  saying.  I  only  knew  that 
it  was  impossible  to  me  to  hide  the  truth 
from  him.  Could  you  expect  me  to  be 
thinking  of  fortunes  and  marriage  settle- 
ments at  such  a  moment  ?  Don't  be  too  hard 
upon  me,  Kate  !" 

"  Heaven  knows,  Margaret,  that  I  have  no 
wish  to  be  hard  on  you  ;  but  every  wish  to 
help  you  in  any  possible  way.  But  remem- 
ber, that  it  must  needs  be  known  that  I,  at 
least,  was  aware  of  Julian's  existence  at  the 
time  when  Mr.  Falconer  made  his  offer  to 
you." 

"  Why  should  it  be  known  that  the  man 
who  was  wounded  by  the  rev^pue  officers, 
and  whom  you  visited  in  his  illness  at  Mr. 
Pendleton's  cottage,  was  our  cousin,  Julian 
Lindisfarn  ?  If  he  recovers,  as  there  seems 
to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  he  will,  and 
goes  away  back  again  to  France,  as  soon  as 
he  is  able  to  move,  why  should  we  say  any- 
thing about  the  matter  at  all  ?  Why  cause 
so  much  unnecessary  pain  and  sorrow  to  all 
our  relatives  ?  Of  course  he  will  come  for- 
ward in  due  time  to  claim  his  inheritance. 
There  is  no  chance  of  his  failing  to  do  that. 
Why  need  we  move  in  the  matter  till  then  ? 
And  why  need  it  ever  be  known  to  anybody 
that  you  were  aware  of  his  existence  before 
the  time  when  it  may  become  known  to  all 
the  family  !" 

"It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  keep  the  se- 
cret till  he  goes  away,"  said  Kate,  with  a 
sigh  that  was  almost  a  groan  ;  "  but,  Mar- 
garet," she  added  quickly,  and  looking 
keenly  into  her  face, — for  the  progress  of  the 
conversation   was    rapidly  genBmting   very 
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painful  misgivings  in  Kate's  mind, — "  you 
cannot  dream  of  absolutely  marrying  any 
man,  who  is  under  the  delusion  that  you  are 
an  heiress  ! ' ' 

"Oh,  of  course  not  that!"  said  ilarga- 
ret,  while  a  hot  flush  suffused  her  face. 
*'  When  it  comes  to  the  business  part  of  the 
matter,  and  the  lawyers,  and  all  that,  of 
course  all  sueh  things  will  be  properly  ex- 
plained and  put  right.  But  since  we  cannot 
tell  the  real  truth  at  once,  and  that  by  no 
fault  of  ours,  I  cannot  see  that  we  are  bound 
to  make  difficulties  for  ourselves  and  sorrow 
and  trouble  for  others  by  interfering  in  the 
matter.  Surely,  under  the  circumstances  o^ 
the  case,  it  would  be  more  sisterly,  Kate,  t^ 
abstain  from  betraying  the  fact  that  I  knew 
of  the  matter  when  Frederick  proposed  to 
me  this  morning.  I  could  not  tell  him,  you 
know.  And  yet  he  might  think  that  I  ought 
to  have  done  so.  It  is  very,  very  hard  !  I 
do  think,  Kate,  that  you  might  spare  me 
this." 

And  as  she  spoke,  she  threw  those  eloquent 
eyes  of  hers,  with  a  wistful  and  almost  tear- 
ful glance  of  entreaty  in  them,  on  her  sister's 
face,  in  a  manner  that  Kate's  heart  could 
not  resist.  Kate  had  but  little  notion  of  the 
falsehood  practised  by  tongues.  But  that 
human  eyes  also  should  tell  lies,  was  an  idea 
that  had  never  been  dreamed  of  in  her  phi- 
losophy . 

She  did  feel  it  "  very  hard,"  as  Margaret 
had  said,  that  the  fatality  of  circumstances 
should  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  pursue 
her  usual  straightforward  path  of  frank  and 
thoroughly  open  truthfulness.  And  it  did 
occur  to  her  mind,  for  a  passing  moment, 
that  it  was  "  very,  very  hard"  that  Elling- 
ham  should  never  come  to  know  that  she  had 
made  the  discovery  of  her  own  want  of  for- 
tune all  but  immediately  before  her  refusal 
of  his  Suit.  He  would  come  to  know  it,  of 
course.  But  what  would  she  not  have  given 
for  the  assurance  that  he  should  be  made 
aware  that  she  was  in  possession  of  the  fatal 
secret  at  the  time  of  her  rejection  of  him ! 
And  it  was  very  bitter  to  her  to  think  that 
this  fact  might  never  be  known  to  him. 
Nevertheless,  if  consideration  for  her  sister 
were  to  prevail  so  far  as  to  induce  her  to 
consent  to  a  suppression  of  the  facts  known 
to  her  for  a  longer  time  than  her  promise  to 
her  cousin  rendered  necessary,  assuredly  the 
gratification  of  her  own  feelings  with  regard 


to  EUingham  should  not  induce  her  to  expose 
her  sister's  want  of  openness.  And  in  all 
probability  the  sense  of  self-sacrifice  operated 
in  some  degree  to  reconcile  her  conscience  to 
the  connivance  with  the  suppression  of  the 
truth,  which  was  asked  of  her.  Had  her 
own  interests  pointed  in  the  same  direction 
with  Margaret's  in  the  matter,  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  she  would  not  heve 
yielded  to  the  latter's  pleading. 

As  it  was,  she  began  to  feel,  as  ^largaret 
looked  up  in  her  face,  that  she  should  not 
have  the  courage  to  condemn  her  to  the  ex- 
posure that  would  be  involved  in  the  making 
known  her  acquaintance  with  the  fact  of  Ju- 
lian's existence.  The  idea  of  the  agony 
which  she  would  herself  have  felt  if  she  had 
accepted  an  offer  of  marriage  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  had  afterwards  been  dis- 
covered to  have  known  all  the  time  that  she 
was  a  penniless  bride,  was  too  vividly  pres- 
ent to  her  mind  for  it  to  be  possible  for  her 
to  sentence  her  sister  to  it. 

•'  Would  to  God,"  she  said,  looking  piti- 
fully at  her  sister,  "  that  this  had  not  hap- 
pened !  Would  to  God,  that  it  could  have 
been  avoided!  " 

*'  But  now  that  it  has  happened  so,  you 
will  not  denounce  me,  Kate?  "  said  Marga- 
ret, perceiving  that  her  sister's  tenderness 
for  her  was  getting  the  upper  hand  in  her 
mind. 

"  Denounce  you,  Margaret !  " 

' '  You  will  not  declare  that  I  knew  this 
hateful  secret,  which  I  had  no  desire  to  know, 
and  which  I  was  bound  by  my  promige  to 
you  not  to  disclose?  " 

"  No,  1  will  not,  Margaret.  I  will  eay 
nothing  on  the  subject.  God  forgive  me,  if 
it  is  wrong !  I  do  not  see  clearly  what  is 
right  in  the  matter.  I  will  not  say  ar\y 
words  that  shall  bring  disgrace  or  blame  upoo 
you." 

**  And  you  will  not,  immediately  after 
Julian's  departure,  take  any  steps  to  noise 
abroad  the  fact  of  his  being  still  alive  ?  Ypu 
would  only  be  blamed  for  having  concealed  it 
while  he  was  here." 

"  But,  Margaret,  that  must,  at  all  events, 
be  told.  You  cannot  let  things  go  on,  you 
know,  till  "— 

"Of  course,  of  course,  Kate ;  I  know  that. 
But  leave  the  things  alone.  Let  the  facta 
disclose  themselves  at  the  proper  time.  Why 
should  we  meddle  in  the  matter?  " 
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*'  Only,  if  things  were  to  come  to  a  crisis 
between  you  and  Falconer,  you  know,  Mar- 
garet, before  the  circumstance  of  Jalian's 
life  had  become  known,  it  would,  in  that 
case,  be  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  dis- 
close the  truth." 

"  Oh,  yes!  Of  course,  of  course!  But 
things  will  not  come  to  a  crisis,  as  you  call 
it,  80  soon  as  all  that.  I  am  in  no  great 
hurry.  Depend  upon  it  that  Falconer  will 
and  shall  know  the  whole  state  of  the  case 
before  anything  is  definitely  settled.  But 
promise  me  that  you  will  not  denounce  me 
as  having  known  the  truth  all  the  time  !  " 

"  But  you  seemed  just  now,  Margaret,  to 
think  that  it  did  not  matter  whether  you 
knew  it  or  not ;  and  that,  in  any  case,  it  was 
no  business  of  yours  to  pay  any  attention  to 
it,  or  to  speak  to  Mr.  Falconer  on  any  such 
subject." 

"  And  so  I  do  think,"  returned  Margaret, 
sharply ;  • '  those  are  the  ideas  and  feelings 
in  which  I  have  been  brought  up.  But  if  I 
have  been  led  astray  by  the  difference  of 
ways  and  manners  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
I  can't  help  it !  I  am  quite  convinced  in  my 
own  mind,  that  the  knowledge  of  Julian's 
existence  and  the  effect  it  may  have  on  my 
fortune  will  not  make  any  difference  in  Fred's 
feelings  toward  me.  To  my  ideas,  it  seems 
absurd  to  suppose  that  it  could  do  so.  If  I 
am  anxious  not  to  be  known  to  have  been 
aware  of  certain  circumstances  this  morning, 
it  is  in  deference  to  your  ideas,  Kate,  rather 
than  to  my  own." 

Kate  had  nothing  ready  to  reply  to  this. 
There  was  a  slippery  agility  about  her  sis- 
ter's fence,  that  was  altogether  too  much  for 
the  steady,  straightforward,  perfectly  open 
march  of  ideas  that  was  habitual  to  her  own 
mind. 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  told  you  anything 
about  it,  Margaret !  "  she  said,  after  mus- 
ing a  little  while,  and  sighing  deeply  as  she 
spoke.  "  It  did  not  seem  to  me  at  the  time 
at  all  sisterly  not  to  tell  you.  But  now  I 
think  that  it  would  have  been  for  the  best  to 
keep  it  from  you.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong !  " 
"  I  confess  I  think  you  were,  Kate.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  I  should  have  much  preferred 
knowing  nothing  about  it.  I  hate  all  busi- 
ness matters." 

"  I  did  as  I  would  have  wished  you  to  do 
by  me  in  such  a  case,  Margaret.  Neverthe- 
less, I  say,  perhaps  I  was  wrong.     And  I 
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will  not  take  upon  myself  to  interfere  with 
your  conduct  in  the  matter  by  any  acts  or 
words  of  mine  " — 

"  That  is  all  I  ask  of  you,  Kate.  That  is 
my  own  dear  sister!  "  exclaimed  Margaret, 
with  much  effusion  of  manner. 

— <'  Unless,  indeed,"  continued  Kate,  speak- 
ing with  evident  reluctance,  "  any  acts  or 
words  of  mine  should  be  necessary  to  prevent 
a  marriage  being  absolutely  made,  without 
the  real  state  of  the  case  being  known." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  two  girls,  Kate  would  never  have 
thought  of  making  any  such  proviso  as  the 
above.  And  she  would  hardly  now  have  ad- 
mitted to  herself  that  there  was  any  necessity 
for  it.  But,  despite  herself,  an  unreasoned 
and  unavowed  consciousness  had  come  into 
her  mind  since  the  discussion  began,  that  in- 
stinctively prompted  her  to  utter  it. 

A  dark  shade  passed  over  Margaret's  face, 
like  a  cloud  before  the  moon,  save  that  it 
passed  more  rapidly  than  any  storm-cloud. 
It  was  gone  in  scarcely  more  than  a  second, 
and  the  lightning  flash  from  the  eyes,  that 
had  accompanied  it,  passed  from  them  as 
rapidly.  But  there  was  a  dangerous  and 
scathing  look  about  it,  during  the  moment  it 
lasted,  that  would  have  seemed  to  any  more 
observant  and  skilled  interpreter  than  Kate, 
eloquent  of  anything  save  sisterly  love. 

But  the  cloud  flitted  past,  and  the  flash 
died  out  as  suddenly  as  it  had  shot  forth — 
and  Margaret  only  said,  with  a  sort  of  impa- 
tient manner — , 

"  Of  course,  of  course  !  Cela  va  sans  mot 
dire.'  So  now,  dear  Kate,  we  understand 
each  other.  I  am  so  glad !  And  now  will 
you  not  congratulate  me  on  my  happiness  ? 
for  indeed  I  am  very  happy." 

What  could  Kate  say  ?  She  had  the  most 
perfect  conviction  that  no  marriage  would 
take  place  between  Frederick  Falconer  and 
any  undowered  lady,  be  she  who  she  might. 
It  was  difficult  to  furnish  the  congratulations 
required  of  her  on  such  a  prospect.  She 
could  only  say  that  she  did  most  sincerely 
rejoice  in  anything  which  was  for  her  sister's 
happiness.  And  that  safe  generalization 
passed  muster  very  satisfactorily.  Margaret 
had  been  victorious  in  the  great  battle  she 
had  come  into  that  room  that  night  to  fight ; 
and  she  was  content. 

"  And  now,  Katie  dear,  it  is  high  time  for 
us  to  go  to  bed.     Good  gracious  !   it  is  near. 
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one  o'clock  !  And  we  must  both  be  up  in 
good  time  before  breakfast  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. He  is  to  be  here  to  speak  to  papa  in 
hie  study  before  the  bell  rings.  And  I  have 
promised  that  he  shall  find  the  way  prepared 
for  him  ;  so  that  I  must  see  papa  first ;  a^d 
I  had  intended  to  have  done  so  over  night. 
But  I  would  not  speak  till  I  had  consulted 
you,  dearest,  of  course.  And  I  could  not 
get  an  opportunity  of  doing  that  till  now ; 
80  that  we  shall  be  pressed  for  time  in  the 
morning.  And  what  I  want  is,  that  if  1  am 
with  papa  when  he  comes,  you  should  re- 
ceive him,  and  " — 

"  You  do  not  want  me  to  say  anything  to 
him  "— 

Again  the  thunder-cloud  passed  over  the 
fair  face,  and  the  evil-looking  lightning 
flashed  from  the  superb  eyes.  But  it  was 
only  for  a  fragment  of  a  moment. 

*'  Pooh  !  make  yourself  easy,  Kate  !  I  only 
want  you  to  compromise  yourself  so  far  ae 
to  bid  him  good-morning,  and  tell  him  that 
I  am  speaking  with  papa,  and  that  the  coast 
will  be  clear  for  him  in  a  minute." 

But  the  statement  of  the  duty  thus  as- 
signed to  her  did  not  by  any  means  tend  to 
make  Kate  **  easy,"  as  Margaret  had  so  flip- 
pantly said.  It  led  her,  on  the  contrary,  to 
the  consideration  that  even  thus,  at  the  very 
outset,  she  would  be  taking  an  active  part  in 
promoting  an  engagement  between  her  sister 
and  Falconer,  she  being  in  possession  of  in- 
formation which  she  was  very  sure  would 
have  prevented  him  from  contemplating  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  if  he  had  shar^  it.  Some- 
thing must,  of  course,  be  said  on  the  subject 
between  her  and  Falconer.  And  what  could 
she  say  ?  How  could  she  so  guide  herself  as 
not  to  be  guilty,  in  her  sister's  behalf,  of  that 
which,  on  her  own  behalf,  she  had  kept  her- 
self clear  from  at  the  cost  of  so  much  agony 
and  self-denial  ?  How  was  this  to  be  done? 
And  as  these  thoughts  rushed  through  her 
brain,  her  heart  sank  within  her. 

But  Margaret  had  meanwhile  risen  from 
her  seat,  and  was  leaving  the  room  with  a 
nodded  *'  Good-night,"  as  considering  that 
her  last  words  had  quite  suflSciently  settled 
the  programme  for  the  following  morning, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said 
on  the  subject.  Kate  felt  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her  to  accept  the  part  assigned  to 
her.    A  whole  vista  of  similar  and  still  worse 


difficulties  and  troubles  opened  itself  mistily 
and  indistinctly  before  her.  How  she  should 
fight  through  them  she  did  not  know,  nor 
!  could  she  now  pause  to  consider.  But  this 
first  step  to-morrow  morning  she  felt  that  she 
could  not  take.  And  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  refuse  it  on  the  instant. 

"  Stop,  Margaret !  "  she  cried,  in  her  des- 
peration ;  "  stop  a  moment ;  that  will  never 
do.  I  would  rather  not  see  Mr.  Falconer  to- 
morrow morning.  I  cannot  do  it ;  indeed  I 
cannot! " 

The  words  seem  plain  enough.  But  words 
are  but  symbols,  plain  only  to  those  agreed 
upon  the  ideas  they  are  used  to  symbolize. 
One  man  says,  I  told  such  and  such  things 
to  another ;  and  he  takes  it  for  granted 
that  he  put  into  the  mind  of  that  other  the 
thoughts  that  were  in  his  own.  But  the  eye 
can  see  only  that  which  it  is  given  to  it  to 
see ;  and  the  mind  can  conceive  only  the  ideas 
which  it  is  capable  of  conceiving.  And  Mar- 
garet accordingly  interpreted  Kate's  words 
according  to  the  key  supplied  by  her  own 
head  and  heart. 

"  Why,  Kate  !  I  had  no  idea  of  this,"  she 
said,  turning  round  at  the  door  of  the  room  ; 
"  upon  my  word  I  had  not ;  "  and  as  she 
spoke,  there  was  a  strange  contradiction  be- 
tween the  expression  of  her  eyes  and  that  of 
her  mouth.  The  former  spoke  with  their 
usual  eloquence  of  grave  and  regretful  sym- 
pathy, while  an  irrepressible  smile  of  grati- 
fied triumph  and  conscious  superiority  man- 
tled about  the  latter.  And  it  was  a  curious 
fact  that  the  former  feature  told  the  lie  that 
was  needed,  in  their  owner's  opinion,  for  the 
occasion,  while  it  was  left  to  the  latter  to  tell 
the  unsuppressible  truth.  In  the  case  of 
most  performers  the  reverse  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  the  case.  It  was  not 
so  with  Margaret.  Most  of  the  lies  she  told 
were  told  by  her  eyes, — those  beautiful  large 
eyes, — tender,  confiding,  beseeching,  fierce, 
vindictive,  languishing  by  turns.  They  and 
the  expression  of  them,  were  more  under  the 
perfect  and  habitual  control  of  the  mistress, 
who  made  such  frequent  and  such  effective 
use  of  them  than  even  the  muscles  of  that 
habitual  telltale  of  the  affections,  the  mouth, 
which  in  that  lovely  young  face  could  speak 
lies,  but  had  not  yet  acquired  the  habit  of 
looking  them. 

But  Kate  was  too  much  engrossed  by  her 
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own  painful  thoughts,  and  too  little  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  with  or  suspecting  falsehood 
anywhere,  to  note  that  her  meaning  had  been 
misapprehended.  And  when  Margaret,  in  ac- 
cents of  ill-concealed  triumph  and  gratifica- 
tion, went  on  to  say  that  if  that  were  indeed 
the  state  of  the  case,  she  would  not  for  the 
world  expose  Kate  to  the  pain  of  such  an  in- 
terview ;  and  that,  after  all,  it  would  be  quite 
suflBcient  if  Banting  were  to  tell  Falconer,  on 
his  arrival,  that  Miss  Margaret  was  with  her 
papa,  and  that  the  squire  would  be  happy 
to  see  him  if  he  would  wait  a  few  minutes ; 
Kate  was  delighted  to  catch  at  such  a  means 
of  escape,  and  assented  thankfully  to  the  ar- 
rangement. 

So  the  sisters  parted  for  the  night,  Kate 
determining  that  she  would  not  appear  in  the 
morning  till  after  breakfast,  when  Falconer 
should  have  left  the  house  ;  and  Margaret 
victorious,  and  congratulating  herself  on  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  she  had  brought 
to  a  successful  termination  an  interview  to 
which  she  had  looked  forward  with  so  much 
apprehension. 

But  it  was  long  before  either  of  the  sisters 
fell  asleep.  Kate's  mind  was  busy  with  pain- 
ful previsions  of  the  embarrassments  and  dif- 
ficulties which  seemed  to  unfold  themselves 
before  her  in  more  and  more  threatening 
numbers  and  proportions,  the  more  she  medi- 
tated on  the  subject.  And  Margaret  set  to 
work  to  review  her  position  and  Kate's  con- 
duct as  regarded  by  the  aid  of  i^he  new  light, 
which,  she  fancied,  had  been  thrown  upon 
the  subject  by  Kate's  last  words. 

"So,  so,  80,  sol"  thought  she,  "that's 
the  explanation,  then,  of  all  the  diflBculties 
and  scruples  and  pack  of  nonsense  ;  is  it  ? 
Well !  It  is  quite  as  well  to  know  it.  But 
I  think  I  can  distance  Miss  Kate  at  one  game 
as  easily  as  I  have  done  at  another.  Yes !  I 
am  glad  I  know  how  the  land  lies  !  " 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 
SPEAKING   TO    PAPA. 

Margaret  was  a  frequent  offender  against 
that  primal  law  of  the  Lindisfarn  social  code, 
which  commanded  that  all  those  who  lived 
under  it  should  appear  in  the  breakfast-room, 
what  time  the  uncorruptibly  punctual  Mr. 
Banting,  who  never  delegated  that  important 
function  to  any  inferior  hand,  rang  the  morn- 
ing bell.    Margaret  was  a  frequent  and  almost 
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privileged  offender  ;  for  how  could  the  great 
cardinal  virtue  of  coming  down  to  breakfast 
punctually  in  time  be  expected  from  one  who 
was  not  only  not  "  Sillshire,"  but  not  even 
English-bred  ? 

But  on  the  morning  after  the  conversation 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  Miss  Margaret 
was  up  betimes.  The  squire  was  understood 
to  be  generally  in  his  "  study  "  half  an  hour 
or  so  before  breakfast :  and  it  wanted  nearly 
as  much  as  that  to  the  morning  bell-ringing, 
when  Margaret,  not  altogether  without  a 
little  quickening  of  the  heart-pulse,  but  still 
with  an  exceedingly  creditable  degree  of  self- 
possession,  tripped  to  the  door  of  the  study, 
and  after  the  pause  before  it  of  some  half  a 
minute,  gave  a  little  tap  against  the  panel 
with  the  knuckles  of  her  slender  little  pink 
hand. 

It  was  very  evident  that  Margaret's  early 
appearance  from  her  chamber  had  not  been 
obtained  at  the  cost  of  any  abbreviation  of 
the  cares  of  the  toilet.     To  do  her  justice,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Margaret  had  retained 
enough  of  English   nature  and  English  in- 
stinct, amid   the  influences  of  her  Parisian 
education,  to  preserve  her  from  the  abomi- 
nable continental  sin  of  compensating  finery 
for  show  hours  by  slovenliness  in  hours  of 
privacy.     She  was  always  tiree  a  quatre  ep- 
ingles ;— always  dressed  with  perfect  fresh- 
ness and  taste.     But  on  the  present  occasion, 
an   educated   eye    would    at  once  have   ob- 
served that  the  exquisitely  pretty  toilette  <k 
matin  in  which  she  appeared  at  the  squire's 
study   door   was    the   result   of  more   than 
usual  care  and  consideration.     There  was  a 
candor,  gentleness,— nay,  even  a  sort  of  fore- 
shadowing of  young  matronhood,  in  the  pale, 
glossy   folds  of  the    pearl-gray   silk   dress, 
lighted  up,  as  by  a  flash  of  passionate  girl- 
hood, by  the  rich,  deep  rose-colored  necktie, 
and  tiny  wrist-knots,  which  set  off  so  admi- 
rably the  fair  wearer's  marble  white  throat 
and  hands.     Then  there  was  a  modish  little 
scrap  of  a  rich  black  silk  apron  whose  girdle 
helped  to  call  the  eye  to  the  outline  of  the 
slenderest  of  waists,  while  it  gave  just  the 
slightest  flavor  of  housewifery  to  the  entire 
composition.      The    dark    satiny   hair   was 
dressed  as  charmingly  as  usual ;  but  there  was 
a  little  tribute  to  sentiment  in  one  smoothly 
rolled  ringlet,  rather  too  regular  in  outline 
to  be   quite   innocent  of  the   irons,  which 
strayed  from  under  the  mass  of  plaits  and 
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rested  on  the  pearl-gray  bodice.  In  truth, 
Margaret's  costume  on  the  morning  in  ques- 
tion was  a  grand  success,  in  which  every 
slight  artistic  touch  had  its  importance,  from 
the  piquant  rosette  on  her  slipper  to  the  de- 
mure little  black  velvet  jcannetie,  with  tiny 
gold  cross  and  heart,  then  a  recent  importa- 
tion from  France,  which  encircled  her  alabas- 
ter throat. 

The  squire's  hearty,  jovial  voice  from 
within,  in  a  tone  like  that  of  a  somewhat 
modified  view-holloa,  bade  her  "  Come  in, 
whoever  you  are,"  in  answer  to  her  modest 
tap  ;  and  on  opening  the  door,  she  found  the 
old  gentleman  standing  with  his  legs  wide 
asunder  on  the  rug,  with  his  back  to  the 
"  study  "  fire,  busy  in  putting  a  new  lash  to 
a  dog-whip,  holding  the  while  the  end  of  the 
bit  of  whipcord  between  his  teeth. 

The  squire,  with  his  tall  and  well-grown 
person,  his  clear,  healthy,  rosy  complexion, 
and  his  handsome  features,  with  the  kindly 
beam  from  his  honest,  laughing  blue  eye, 
his  pleasant  smile,  and  his  reverend  silver 
locks,  was  as  attractive  a  presentment  of  age, 
as  was  Margaret  of  youth.  But  somehow  or 
other,  they  did  not  give  an  impression  of  be- 
ing well-assorted.  Very  great,  mysteriously 
great,  is  the  power  of  that  education  which 
is  imparted  to  human  beings  by  all  the 
united  influences  of  everything  that  sur- 
rounds them  during  the  process  of  develop- 
ment from  childhood  to  man  and  womanhood. 
It  is  so  great  as  to  throw  doubt  on  all  our 
speculations  respecting  the  possible  identity 
or  divergence  of  races.  Here  were  two  twin 
children  ;  Sillshire  had  made  one  of  them 
into  our  darling  peerless  Kate,  and  Paris  had 
made  the  other  into  our  incomparable  Mar- 
guerite !  African  and  Caucasian  !  Ham  and 
Japhet !  Why,  had  not  the  skin  of  the 
Paris  girl  already  become  of  a  different  color 
and  texture  from  t^at  of  the  Sillshire  lass? 
Psychological  difierences  !  I  should  think 
there  to^re  psychological  differences, — capa- 
ble of  being  tolerably  satisfactorily  descri))ed 
by  a  shorter  word  !  Physiological  characteris- 
tics !  I  only  know  that  Kate  used  always  to 
seem  to  carry  about  with  her  an  atmosphere 
redolent  of  hedge-roses  and  the  morning  dew 
on  the  sweetbrier,while  Margaret  scented  the 
^fanning  breeze  with  bouquet  de  milkflcurs.  I 
believe  that  if  her  blood  had  been  analyzed, 
a  residuum  of  the  oxyde  or  chloride  of  bou-  \ 


quel  de  millejiuers,  or  some  such  thing,  would 
have  been  found  in  it. 

Kate  Lindisfarn  by  the  side  of  her  father 
always  seemed  the  due  and  thoroughly  satis- 
factory completion  of  an  admirably  com- 
posed picture.  The  group  was  thoroughly 
harmonious.  There  was  no  such  harmony, 
no  such  artistic  keeping  in  the  group  formed 
by  Margaret  and  the  squire. 

None  the  less  kindly,  on   that  account, 
however,  was  the  squire's  greeting  as  Mar 
garet  entered  his  study  on  the  occasion  in 
question. 

"What,  Margaret!"  he  cried,  in  the 
mellow  but  somewhat  stentorian  tones,  to 
which  his  Parisian  daughter  confessed  she 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  accustom  or  recon- 
cile herself ;  but  he  had  never  once,  since  that 
evening  of  Marguerite's  first  arrival,  relapsed 
into  the  sin  of  calling  her  '•  Margy," — 
"  what,  Margaret  !  you  afoot  so  early  this 
morning?  What's  in  the  wind  now  ?  And 
upon  my  word,  what  a  picture  of  a  dress  I 
I  make  you  my  compliments  on  the  success 
of  your  toilet,  my  dear !  Come  and  let  me 
have  a  closer  look  at  you  !  " 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  squire,  holding  the 
handle  of  his  dog- whip  in  one  hand,  and  the 
end  of  the  lash  in  the  other,  playfully  threw 
it  over  her  head,  so  as  to  encircle  her  waist, 
and  draw  her  thus  imprisoned  towards  him. 
Margaret  gave  a  little  uneasy  wriggle,  very 
plainly  expressive  of  her  not  altogether  un- 
pardonable fear  that  the  usage  she  was  being 
subjected  to  might  inflict  damage  on  some 
portion  of  the  work  of  art  on  which  so 
much  pains  had  been  bestowed.  The  squire 
perceived  it,  and  after  impressing  one  kiss  on 
her  forehead,  very  much  with  the  air  and  ac- 
tion of  a  man  walking  on  eggs,  released  her, 

"  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  papa,  if  I 
may  ;  and  I  thought  that  this  would  be  the 
most  convenient  time  for  catching  you." 

"  Any  time,  any  time,  my  dear  !  But 
what  is  it,  my  dear  child  ?  "  said  the  squire, 
somewhat  nervously  ;  for  he  could  not  im- 
agine what  could  be  coming,  and  had  a  kind 
of  presentiment  that  something  at  or  about 
the  Chase  was  going  to  be  complained  of. 

"  I  will  only  trouble  you  a  very  few  min- 
utes, papa  " — 

"  As  many  as  ever  you  like,  my  darling ! 
We  have  five-and-twenty  before  Banting  rings 
the  break  fast-bell  !  "'  sjiid    the  squire,  look- 
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ing  at  his  great  silver  hunting- watch,  and 
seeming  to  consider  that  length  of  time  as  an 
infinity  beyond  which  no  imaginable  confer- 
ence could  prolong  itself. 

Margaret  did  not  exhibit  any  degree  of 
unusual  emotion  or  embarrassment.  She  did 
not  bite  her  thumbs,  or  more  elegantly  hide 
her  face  on  her  father's  shoulder.  She  cast 
down  her  eyes,  however,  beneath  their  long 
and  silky  lashes,  with  a  very  pretty  little 
bending  of  her  arched  neck,  and  twining  the 
tasselled  cord  of  her  apron  round  her  two 
forefingers  as  she  thus  stood  by  her  father's 
side,  she  said,  in  a  very  demure,  but  yet  in  a 
suflSciently  businesslike,  manner, — 

"  Yesterday,  papa,  I  received  a  proposal 
which,  of  course,  it  is  my  first  duty  to  com- 
municate to  you  immediately." 

"  A  proposal,  my  child  !  What,  you  don't 
mean  a  proposal  of  marriage  ?  " 

"  Yes,  papa  ;  it  was  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage. Although,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
those  among  whom  I  was  educated,  it  is 
proper  that  such  a  proposal  should  be  made 
in  the  first  case  to  the  parents  of  the  young 
person,  I  believe  that  it  is  in  this  country 
considered  permissible  to  address  such  a 
communication  to  herself." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  squire,  scratching  his 
head,  and  looking  at  his  exquisitely  elegant 
daughter  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and 
curiosity,  "  in  this  country  we  generally 
make  love  to  the  girls  themselves,  rather 
than  to  their  fathers  and  mothers.  But  who 
is  it,  my  pretty  one,  who  has  asked  for  the 
present  of  that  pretty  little  hand  ?  Who  is 
tlie  bold  man  ?  And  what  answer  did  he 
get  from  •  the  young  person  '  herself?  " 

"It  is  Mr.  Frederick  Falconer,  papa;  of 
course  my  answer  necessarily  was  that  he 
must  apply  to -you." 

"  Apply  to  me  ?  Well !  Yes — that  is  all 
right  and  proper,  very  proper  !  But  I  sup- 
pose the  young  gentleman  wanted  some  an- 
swer from  you  first." 

"  But  of  course,  you  know,  papa,  I  could 
give  him  none — except  altogether  condition- 
ally on  your  approval  and  pleasure." 

"  And  was  he  contented  with  that  ?  "  said 
the  squire,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  clear  blue 
eye,  and  a  look  which  was  meant  to  be  the 
quintessence  of  archness. 

Margaret,  however,  did  not  give  the  slight- 
est countenance  to  any  unbecoming  levity,  by 


responding  in  any  way  to  these  demonstra- 
tions. 

"  From  all  that  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Falcon- 
er, papa,  and  still  more  from  what  I  have 
heard  of  him,  especially  from  my  aunt,  Lady 
Sempronia,  since  I  have  been  in  this  coun- 
try, I  should  be  led  k)  suppose  that  he  would 
not  expect  any  other  reply  from  me,"  re- 
turned ]\Iargaret,  with  a  grave  propriety  of 
accent  and  bearing  that  the  old  squire  felt 
to  be  a  slap  in  the  face  for  his  improper  kv- 
ity. 

"  But  if  I  am  to  give  him  his  answer,  my 
dear  child,"  he  said,  more  gravely,  "  I  at 
least  must  first  learn  from  you  what  sort  of 
answer  you  would  wish  it  to  be." 

"  In  that,  my  dear  father,  I  should  wish 
to  be  entirely  guided  by  your  superior  knowl- 
edge and  by  your  advice." 

The  squire  scratched  his  head,  and  stared 
at  her  with  the  blank,  puzzled  look  of  a  man 
suddenly  called  upon  to  act  in  the  midst  of  a 
whole  world  of  circumstances  entirely  new 
to  him. 

"  Well !  That  is  all  very  right  and  prop- 
er," he  said  at  last;  "  and  I  am  sure,  my 
dear,  I  shall  be  most  happy — that  is,  as  far 
as  my  power  goes, — but,  you  see,  the  first 
question  is,  it  seems  to  me —  But  what  does 
Kate  think  about  it?  "  he  added,  briskly,  as 
the  briffht  idea  struck  him  that  her  media- 
tion  between  himself  and  the  embarrassingly 
superfine  propriety  of  his  Parisian  daughter 
might  powerfully  tend  to  facilitate  matters. 

'*■  I  believe  my  sister  has  a  very  good  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Falconer,"  replied  Margaret; 
and  a  slight  passing  flush,  that  passed  across 
her  face  as  she  said  the  words,  was  the  first 
sign  of  emotion  of  any  sort  which  she  had 
betrayed  since  entering  her  father's  room. 

' '  Yes  ;  I  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  Mr. 
Falconer  too,"  replied  the  squire.  "  I  have 
known  him  from  a  boy.  I  never  knew  any 
ill  of  him.  And  I  have  heard  much  good. 
I  believe  he  has  always  been  a  very  good  son. 
I  don't  know  that  he  is  exactly  the  man  I 
should  fall  in  love  with,  if  I  were  a  young 
lady.  But  then,"  continued  the  squire, 
quite  gravely, — for  he  had  no  inclination  to 
incur  a  second  reprimand  for  levity^,  and  was 
in  truth  applying  himself  to  the  task  imposed 
upon  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  — "  but 
then  God  only  knows  what  1  should  do  or 
should  feel,  if  I  were  a  young  lady      I  sup- 
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pose  most  things  would  seem  very  different 
to  me  then,  you  know.  I  can't  say  I  like 
Fred's  Beat  in  the  saddle.  And  Mr.  Mat  says 
he  is  Jemmy  Jessamy.  But  then  perhaps 
you  don't  care  about  his  riding  ;  and  you  are 
not  bound  to  follow  Mr.  Mat's  opinion.  If 
it  were  Kate  now,  the  way  he  sits  his  horse 
might  count  for  something." 

"  I  do  not  think  my  sister  would  consider 
Mr.  Falconer's  mode  of  riding  any  objection 
to  him  in  the  point  of  view  which  is  now 
under  consideration,  papa,"  replied  Mar- 
garet ;  and  while  she  was  speaking,  the 
slight  flush  again  passed  over  her  face, 
accompanied  this  time  by  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible toss  of  the  head. 

It  occurred  to  the  squire's  recollection  at 
that  moment,  that  he  had  heard  his  old  friend 
Lady  Farnleigh  call  Freddy  Falconer  a  pric  : 
and  the  thought^  did  flash  across  his  mind  for 
an  instant,  accompanied  rather  than  followed 
by  a  self-accusing  feeling  of  penitence  for 
having  conceived  it,  that  perhaps  he  and  his 
foreign-bred  daughter  were  all  the  better 
adapted  to  each  other  on  that  account. 

But  he  only  said  in  answer  to  Margaret's 
last  words,  "  I  dare  say  not,  my  dear, — t 
dare  say  not.  And,  really,  my  dear  child, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything 
more  or  better  to  you  on  the  subject  than 
that,  if  he  has  contrived  to  win  that  quiet, 
undemonstrative  little  heart  of  yours,  I 
do  not  know  of  any  objection  to  him. 
I  do  conscientiously  believe  him  to  be  a  very 
good  young  man.  And  that,  I  take  it,  is 
about  all  that  I  ought  to  look  to  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  rest  is  your  own  aff"air  ;  and  can 
only  be  decided  by  yourself.  In  this  country, 
my  dear,  we  think  that  love  should  precede 
marriage  as  well  as  follow  it ;  and. I  own  that 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  you  marry  any 
man  to  whom  you  were  not  sincerely  at- 
tached. But  if  Fred  Falconer  has  really 
been  able  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  you, 
as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  know  any  just  cause 
or  impediment  why  3'ou  two  should  not 
be  joined  together  in  holy  matrimony  ;"  thus 
bringing  to  a  conclusion — neatly  and  forcibly, 
as  he  flattered  himself — the  longest  oration, 
in  all  probability,  which  he  ever  had  uttered  ; 
though  his  sense  of  rhetorical  propriety 
would  have  been  more  completely  satisfied, 
if  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion  would 
have  allowed  him  to  add  the  words,  "he  is 
now   to  declare   it."     Still,  the   squire  was 


contented  with  his  effort ;  and  having  clearly 
expressed  his  views  on  the  subject,  and  at  the 
same  time  done,  as  it  seemed  to  his  mind,  due 
homage  to  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion  by 
winding  up  his  period  and  the  subject  with 
the  time-honored  and  quasi  semi-sacred  for- 
mula he  had  hit  on,  he  appeared  to  consider 
that  he  had  said  and  done  all  that  was  or 
could  be  then  and  there  expected  of  him  in 
the  premises. 

But  it  was  now  Margaret's  turn  to  look 
into  her  father's  face  with  blank  and  puzzled 
surprise.  To  her  comprehension  of  the  mat- 
ter, he  had  been  babbling  upon  a  variety  of 
trifling  and  at  all  events  secondary  matters, 
to  the  total  forgetfulness  of  the  one  thing 
needful.  Not  a  word  or  an  allusion  to 
the  point  which  ought  to  form  the  main 
and  special  object  of  the  solicitude  of  any 
right- principled  father  or  guardian!  Or 
was  it  that  the  squire,  being  as  a  prudent 
father  should  be,  perfectly  well-informed  as 
to  the  fortunes,  prospects,  and  expectations 
of  every  young  man  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
having  the  knowledge  that  things  were  satis- 
factory in  this  respect  in  the  case  of  Fred 
Falconer,  thought  that  she,  Margaret,  was 
too  young  and  too  silly  to  be  spoken  with  on 
such  a  subject?  If,  indeed,  her  father  were 
unprincipled  enough  to  neglect  his  duty  to 
his  child,  and  leave  her  unprotected  in  this 
respect,  it  was  the  more  necessary  that  she 
should  take  care  of  herself.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  second  hypothesis  were  the  true 
one,  and  the  fact  were  that  her  father  deemed 
her  still  too  much  of  a  child  to  speak  to  on 
matters  of  serious  business,  she  was  not  at  all 
sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  him 
that  such  was  by  no  means  the  case. 

So  she  said,  first  raising  her  eyes  for  one 
quick,  observant  glance  into  his  face,  and  then 
dropping  them  on  the  floor,  as  she  stood  in 
front  of  him,  "  I  suppose,  papa,  that  you 
would  disapprove  of  any  marriage  that  was 
not  a  suitable  one  in  point  of  fortune  and 
position.  I  have,  always  been  educated  to 
believe  that  no  happiness  can  be  expected 
from  any  such  union,  and  that  nothing  is 
more  unpardonable,  in  a  well-brought-up 
young  person,  than  the  slightest  thought 
even  of  forming  such  a  mesalliance.  But  of 
course  I  know  nothing  about  such  matters. 
It  is  my  duty  to  leave  all  such  entirely  in 
your  hands." 

The  old  squire  felt  as  if  there  would  be 
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nothing  left  for  him  bat  to  listen  meekly  and 
strive  to  profit  by  it,  if  the  astonishingly  "  well- 
brought-up  young  person,"  standing  then  on 
the  rug  before  him,  had  seen  fit  to  favor  him 
with  an  exposition  of  the  whole  duty  of 
man. 

So  he  replied,  with  no  little  feeling  of  awe 
for  that  exquisitely  dressed  incarnation  of 
perfect  propriety,  "  Of  course,  my  dear 
Margaret,  of  course  !  It  is  a  very  necessary 
considei-ation.  Happily,  I  believe  that  in  the 
present  case  there  is  no  cause  for  any  hesita- 
tion on  that  score.  No  doubt  Master  Freddy 
will  be  very  comfortably  well  off." 

"I  suppose,  papa,  you  will  think  it  right 
to  be  very  explicit  in  speaking  on  this  topic 
with  Mr.  Frederick  Falconer?  "  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  name  w^as  pronounced  suc- 
ceeded in  administering  a  fitting  reproof  to 
the  old  gentleman  for  the  irreverence  he  had 
permitted  himself  in  speaking  of  his  august 
daughter's  intended  as  "  Master  Freddy." 

*' Well,  my  dear;  I  have  always  under- 
stood, and  indeed  I  may  say  I  know  that 
old  Falconer  is  more  than  well  off, — that  he 
is  a  wealthy  man  ;  and  Frederick  is  his  only 
son.  But  of  course  the  lawyers  must  have  a 
finger  in  the  pie,  before  it  comes  out  of  the 
'  oven,  and  it  will  be  for  them  to  look  into  the 
matter  properly.'* 

''Yes,  papa.  And  is  it  not  the  mode  in 
England  for  the  lawyers  to  write  down  all 
about  it,  before  the  marriage  is  arranged? " 
inquired  his  daughter,  with  charmibg  girlish 
naivete. 

"  Quite  80,  my  dear.  Settlements,  we  call 
them.  The  settlements  must  be  made  prop- 
erly, of  course." 

'*  And  all  that  I  have,  or  ever  shall  have, 
must  be  written  down  in  them,  too,  must  it 
not,  papa  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  suppose  so.  I  am  not 
,  much  of  a  lawyer  ;  but  I  suppose  that  is  the 
'proper  way." 

"  And  you  call  it  by  such  a  funny  name  ! 
Tying  up !  I  have  heard  dear  Madame  de 
Renneville  talk  of  tying  up.  I  remember  it 
because  it  is  such  a  queer  expression.  I  sup- 
pose the  lawyers  must  tie  me  up,  papa?" 
she  said,  raising  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  and 
shooting  point-blank  into  the  squire's  face  a 
sunny  beam  of  girlish  mirth.  And  again, 
the  same  strange  phenomenon  occurred,  which 
had  been  observable  in  this  remarkable 
"  young  persoii  "  on  a  former  occasion.     Her 


mouth  did  not  join  in  the  smile  of  her  eyes, 
but  remained  quite  gravely  busied  about  the 
serious  business  in  hand.  It  needed,  how- 
ever, a  far  more  observant  and  skilled  physi- 
ognomist than  the  squire  to  take  note  of  this. 
He  was  divided  between  pleased  admiration 
of  the  exceeding  prettiness  of  the  face  and 
figure  before  him,  and  marvelling  admiration 
of  the  range  of  knowledge  a  "  j/etme  personne 
bien  elevee,'^  might  be  expected  to  possess. 

*'  Yes,  my  dear  !  You  must  be  tied  up,  I 
suppose,  as  you  say  ;  or  at  least  your  fortune 
must.  And,  by  the  by,  that  brings  me  to  a 
point  which  I  can  hardly  say,  I  think,  that 
I  ever  considered  at  all,  so  much  has  it  al- 
ways been  in  my  mind  as  a  matter  of  course. 
I  have  but  you  and  Kate,  my  child,  you  know, 
and  there  is  neither  oldest  nor  youngest  be- 
tween ye.  Of  course,  all  I  have  will  be  yours 
between  you.  And  the  matter  never  has 
come  into  my  mind  in  any  other  light.  But 
what  you  say  about  settlements  puts  it  into 
my  head  that  the  sharing  of  the  property 
between  you  is  not  a  matter  of  course,  but 
depends  on  my  will. ' ' 

Margaret's  eyes  were  by  this  time  quite 
concealed  beneath  their  long,  drooping  lasbea ; 
but  her  mouth  was  more  seriously  occupied 
with  the  business  in  hand  than  ever.  Fur  an 
instant,  Margaret  feared  that  she  had,  per- 
haps, been  injudicious  in  leading  her  father, 
as  she  had  purposely  and  with  admirable 
skill  done,  to  speak  on  the  sabject  of  his  in- 
tentions respecting  his  property. 

*'  Of  course,"  the  squire  went  on  to  say, 
*'  I  never  had  any  thought  upon  the  matter 
but  that  you  would  share  and  share  alike. 
But  for  that  to  be  so,  I  must  make  it  so  ! 
And  if  settlements  are  to  be  made  I  must 
make  it  so  then.  Afterward  I  should  have 
no  power  to  alter  the  arrangement,"  addel 
the  squire,  speaking  somewhat  gravely. 

"  It  would  never  have  entered  into  my 
head,  of  course,  papa,  to  think  of,  much  less 
to  inquire  into,  your  intentions  on  the  sub- 
ject. Only  it  seemed  possible  that  Mr.  Fal- 
coner, or  his  father  for  him,  might  think  it 
right  to  know  my  position  in  this  respect." 

"  Has  anything  been  said  to  you  on  the 
subject?"  inquired  the  squire.  He  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  making  such  an  in- 
quiry of  his  Sillshire  Kate.  But  he  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  as  if  he  should  not  be  a  bit 
surprised  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  the  cor- 
rect thing  for  a  "^'ewne  personne  bien  elevee,'* 
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upon  an  occasion  such  as  the  present,  to  pull 
out  of  a  dainty  little  apron-pocket  a  rough 
draft  of  a  settlement  ready  prepared  by  her 


own  fair  fingers. 

"  Oh,  no,  papa  !  not  a  syllable  !  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Falconer  would  not  have  been  guilty  of 
»uch  an  indelicacy  for  the  whole  world  !  In- 
deed, I  think  that  in  all  probability  he  has 
not  given  a  thought  to  the  subject.  But  his 
father,  you  know,  papa,  will  probably  wish 
to  know." 

"Of  course,  my  dear!  And  it  is  quite 
right  and  necessary  that  he  should  know ; 
and  quite  proper  that  Mast — that  Mr.  Fred- 
erick should  wish  to  know  too.  I  only  said 
that  the  matter  presented  itself  to  my  mind 
for  the  first  time.  Well,  I  think  I  may  say 
that  I  shall  be  ready  to  tell  Mr.  Falconer  that 
I  am  prepared  to  settle  on  you,  upon  your 
marriage  with  his  son,  one-half  of  this  prop- 
erty. As  for  what  I  may  be  able  to  do  for 
you  during  my  lifetime,  it  would  require  a 
more  leisurely  consideration,  you  know  " — 

''  Oh,  of  course,  papa,  of  course  !  I  am 
sure  that  nothing  can  be  farther  from  Fred- 
erick's intention  than  to  dream  of  speaking 
to  you  upon  any  such  subject  when  he  comes 
to  speak  to  you  this  morning." 

"  This  morning  !  Bless  my  soul !  Is  he 
coming  this  morning?"  cried  the  squire, 
rather  startled. 

"  Yes  !  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  he  is 
at  the  Chase  already,  papa  !  He  was  so  im- 
patient !  I  could  hardly  prevent  him  from 
coming  up  here  last  night.  But  I  thought 
that  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  you  to  see 
him  in  the  morning.  May  I  tell  him  that  he 
may  come  in  to  speak  with  you,  dear  papa  ?  " 
said  she,  casting  a  pleading  look  on  the 
squire  as  she  spoke. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,  of  course  I  will  see 
him.  But  stay  one  moment,  Margaret. 
When  did  all  this  happen,  eh  ?  " 

''All,  papa!"  she  answered,  with  the 
prettiest  little  half-shy,  half-laughing  glance 
into  his  face  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive, 
followed  by  the  demurest  dropping  of  the 
conscious  eyes  to  the  ground  ;  "  I  can  hardly 
tell  you  when  it  all  happened  !  But  it  was 
yesterday  at  my  uncle's  in  Silverton,  that — 
that — I  told  him  he  might  speak  to  you. 
May  1  tell  him  to  come  in,  papa  ?  I  am 
sure  he  is  waiting  most  anxiously  to  sec 
you." 

*'  Pray  tell  bim  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 


see  him,"  said  the  squire,  adding,  as  he 
once  again  looked  at  his  watch  ;  "  and,  dear 
me  !  the  sooner  the  better.  We  have  only 
five  minutes  left  before  the  bell  ringcs  !  " 

"  Oh,  that  will  be  quite  enough,  papa,  to 
give  your  consent  in  !  "  said  the  jeune  per- 
Sonne  with  a  bright  smile,  tripping  to  the 
door  as  she  spoke. 

She  found  that  Frederick  had  been  true  to 
his  word, — of  which  she  had  not  felt  abso- 
lutely certain , —  and  had  already  arrived  at 
the  Chase.  All  had  passed  exactly  as  had 
been  settled  between  the  sisters  over  night. 
Kate  had  not  made  her  appearance.  She  had 
told  Simmons  to  make  her  excuses  to  Miss 
Immy,  and  tell  her,  what  was  perfectly  true, 
that  she  hardly  slept  all  night,  and  she  was 
now  endeavoring  to  get  a  little  sleep.  And 
Mr.  Banting  had,  as  instructed,  told  Mr. 
Frederick,  on  his  arrival,  that  Miss  Margaret 
was  in  her  papa's  study,  but  that,  if  he  would 
walk  into  the  breakfast-room  for  a  few  min- 
utes, the  squire  would  then  be  happy  to  see 
him. 

I  suspect  from  a  certain  look  which, 
though  veiled  beneath  the  exterior  semblance 
of  perfectly  respectful  deference,  might  have 
been  detected  hanging  about  the  muscles  of 
Mr.  Banting's  face,  as  he  communicated  this 
intelligence  to  Mr.  Frederick,  that  that  well- 
trained  domeetic  knew  the  nature  of  the 
business  which  had  brought  the  young  gen- 
tleman to  the  Chase  at  so  early  an  hour  as 
well  as  any  of  the  parties  more  immediately 
interested  in  it.  He  performed  his  part, 
however,  with  the  most  undeniable  propri- 
ety ;  and  Mr.  Frederick,  looking  as  little 
conscious  as  he  could,  awaited  his  summons 
in  the  breakfast-room,  devoutly  hoping  that 
neither  Miss  Immy,  nor  Kate,  and  still  less 
Mr.  Mat,  might  come  in  and  find  him  there 
before  he  should  be  called  to  the  squire's 
study. 

Margaret,  however,  flitted  into  the  room 
while  he  was  still  alone  there  ;  and  Freder- 
ick, with  a  glance  that  suflSced  to  prove  to 
her  that  the  care  she  had  bestowed  upon 
her  charming  toilet  had  by  no  means  been 
thrown  away  upon  him,  was  about  to  avail 
himself  of  some  of  the  little  privileges  which 
are  usually  understood  to  belong  to  the  pre- 
rogative of  an  accepted  lover.  But  Marga- 
ret, with  one  of  those  kttle  evolutions  which 
somteimes  seem  to  be  as  natural  and  as  easy 
to  girls  as  wriggling  is  to  eels,  and  sometimes 
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as  utterly  impossible  to  them  as  movement  is 
to  tlie  bird  fixed  by  the  fascination  of  the  eye 
of  a  serpent,  escaped  him,  saying  at  the  same 
time  in  great  haste, — 

"It  is  all  right,  my  own  !  I  have  seen 
papa  !  He  is  expecting  you  in  the  study. 
But  he  says  he  has  only  five  minutes  to  spare 
before  the  breakfast-bell  rings.  And  no 
earthly  consideration  would  induce  him  to 
abstain  from  coming  out  into  the  breakfast- 
room  directly  it  does  ring.  So  make  haste. 
Eun  along  ;  you  know  the  way.  I  will  wait 
for  you  out  on  the  terrace." 

So  Frederick  did  as  he  was  bid  ;  and  found 
the  five  minutes  quite  enough  for  the  trans- 
action of  his  business  with  the  blunt  and 
simple-hearted  old  squire. 

"  How  do,  Fred,  my  boy?  "  said  the  old 
man,  extending  his  hand  to  him  in  cordial 
and  kindly  greeting  ;  ' '  glad  to  see  you — al- 
ways ;  and  not  sorry  to  see  you  on  the  busi- 
ness which  brings  you  here  this  morning." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Lindisfarn  !  If  I  have 
dared  " —  » 

*'  Ay  !  Margaret  has  told  me  all  about  it ! 
Well,  I  see  no  objection.  I  have  known 
you,  Fred,  man  and  boy,  since  you  wore  long 
clothes  ;  and  I  do  believe  that  I  may  as  safely 
trust  my  girl's  happiness  to  you  as  to  any 
man.  You  have  been  abroad  ;  and  some- 
times I  have  thought  that  you  brought  home 
with  you  some  foreign  ways  and  tastes.  If 
it  is  so,  perhaps  you  and  Margaret  may  be 
all  the  better  suited  to  each  other-  You 
know  pretty  well  what  to  look  to  with  her, 
I  have  no  thought,  and  never  had,  of  mak- 
ing any  difiFerence  between  my  two  girls.  As 
to  what  you  can  say,  on  your  side,  and  as  to 
what  your  father  and  I  can  do  for  the  young 
household  before  the  old  birds  hop  the  twig, 
of  course  he  and  I  must  talk  it  over  togeth- 
er. But  as  far  as  I  can  see,  I  know  of  no 
objection  ;  and  I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my 
heart.  So  now  come  to  breakfast ;  for  Bant- 
ing will  ring  in  one  half-minute." 

Frederick,  however,  escaped  as  they  were 
.crossing  the  hall,  and  ran  out  to  join  Mar- 
garet on  the  terrace. 

"  Nothing  can  be  kinder  than  your  father, 
my  own  darling  !  "  he  said.  "  He  spoke  in 
the  frankest  and  kindest  manner  of  his  in- 
tentions towards  you  in  regard  to  property, 
and  such  matters.  But  of  course  I  cared 
little  to  listen  to  all  that,  having  other  things 
in  my  head,  and  was  heartily  glad  when  he 


said  that  all  those  subjects  must  be  talked 
over  between  him  and  my  father." 

"  Will  you  not  come  in  to  breakfast,  dear- 
est? Kat«  will  not  be  down.  You  must 
submit  to  be  congratulated  by  them  all  some- 
timie  or  other,  you  know." 

"  But  not  this  morning,  my  own  darling. 
I  cannot  stand  Mr.  Mat  this  morning.  It  is 
dreadful  to  have  to  tear  myself  away  from 
you.  But  there  would  be  no  pleasure  in 
sitting  by  you  under  the  eyes  of  all  the  par- 
ty at  breakfast ;  and  I  am  sure  you  had 
rather  be  spared  it." 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right !  Au  re- 
voir  then  !  ' ' 

And  as  they  had  by  that  time  reached  the 
corner  of  the  terrace,  where  there  was  a  spot 
not  commanded  by  the  breakfast-room  win- 
dows, or  any  others  likely  at  that  hour  to  be 
occupied,  she  permitted  him  to  encircle  her 
waist  with  his  arm  for  an  instant  lonor  enough 
(a  larigueur)  for  the  taking  of  one  kiss,  se- 
lected out  of  the  whole  scale  of  kisses  (which 
is  a  long  one) ,  with  a  view  to  its  exact  fitness 
to  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion,  and  then 
dismissed  him. 

Margaret  then  returned  to  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  the  breakfast-room  with  a  calmness 
inspired  by  a  sense  of  having  been  and  shown 
(herself  perfect  mistress  of  the  situation,  and 
having,  at  least  thus  far,  managed  her  some- 
what difficult  afiairs  with  the  band  of  a  mas- 
ter. 

Frederick  returned  to  Silverton,  not  dis- 
contented, yet  not  so  thoroughly  well  pleased 
with  his  morning's  work  as  his  lady-love. 
He  had  a  certain  sense  of  having  been  out- 
generalled,  which  was  not  agreeable  to  him 
rather  from  the  hurt  it  inflicted  on  his  amour 
propre  than  fr«m  any  real  reason  he  had  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  things  as  they  were.  lie 
had  meant  to  win  Margaret ;  and  he  had  won 
her!  But  had  he  not  unnecessarily  "  put 
cut  his  arm  further  than  he  could  draw  it 
back  again  "  ? 

It  was  not  till  he  reached  the  Ivy  Bridge 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ascent  to  Silverton  that 
it  occurred  to  him  that  what  Margaret  had 
said  about  receiving  the  congratulations  of 
the  party  assembled  in  the  breakfast-room 
implied  the  abandonment  of  that  plan  of 
keeping  their  engagement  secret  which  had 
been  agreed  on  between  them. 

And  Frederick  bit  his  lips  as  the  thought 
flashed  into  his  mind. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 
THE  LINDISFABN   JAWBONE- 

Kate  Lindisfarn  was  an  especial  favorite 
with  Dr.  Blakistry.  There  was  nothing  odd 
in  that ;  for  she  was  an  especial  favorite  with 
all  the  country-side  in  general,  and  with  a 
singularly  large  number  of  individuals  of  all 
classes  in  particular.  But  the  doctor,  having 
neither  chick  nor  child,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
and  being  therefore  driven  to  look  abroad  for 
somewhat  to  care  for,  to  love,  and  to  pet, 
had  enlisted  himself  in  a  special  manner, 
and  assumed  a  foremost  place  in  the  motley 
corps  of  Kate's  devoted  slaves  and  adherents. 

Not  that  the  strength  of  this  allegiance 
had  been  needed  to  induce  Dr.  Blakistry  to 
ride  out  to  Deepcreek  Cottage  and  give  the 
desperately  wounded  man  lying  dying  there, 
as  was  thought,  the  benefit  of  his  skill  and 
care ;  for  the  doctor  was  a  humane  man, 
and  indeed  somewhat  of  a  medical  Quixote, 
holding  and  acting  on  the  theory  that  the 
diploma  which  marked  him  as  a  student  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  dubbed  him  as  learned 
in  them,  constituted,  as  it  were,  his  letters 
of  ordination  as  a  high-priest  ini  her  service, 
and  invested  him  with  the  mission,  the  privi- 
lege, and  the  duty  of  combating  with  human 
(physical)  error  and  suffering  wherever  it 
could  be  met  with.  He  would  gladly,  there- 
fore, have  turned  even  farther  aside  out  of 
his  way,  than  it  had  been  necessary  to  do,  to 
visit  the  wounded  smuggler,  in  whatever 
way  the  knowledge  of  his  case  had  reached 
him  ;  but  Kate's  summons  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  case  and  the  patient  additionally 
interesting  to  him. 

And  there  was  yet  another  cause  which, 
after  his  first  visit  to  Deepcreek  Cottage,  had 
operated  to  arouse  Blakistry 's  curiosity  and 
give  him  yet  another  source  of  interest  in 
the  case.  The  excellent  M.  D.  was  an  en- 
thusiastic theorist,  as  M.  D.'s  mostly  will  be, 
who  aspire  to  be  anything  more  than  mere 
rule  of  thumb  practitioners,  and  as  M.  D.'s 
should  be,  so  long  as  they  can  love  their  the- 
ories only  second  best  after,  and  not  better 
than,  truth.  Dr.  Blakistry  was  an  enthusi- 
astic theorist.  And  some  of  his  theories  were 
wise ;  and  some  were  partially  so  ;  and  some 
were  but  fancy-bred  crotchets  ;  for  he  was 
but  a  mortal  M.  D.  after  all. 

Well,  one  of  Blakistry 's  theories  was,  that 
certain  features  of  the  human  face  are  more 
liable  than  others  to  be  changed  and  modi- 


fied in  the  transmission  from  one  generation 
to  another,  by  all  the  accidents  of  education 
and  mode  of  life  ;  and  that  others  are  much 
less  liable  to  alteration  from  such  circum- 
stances ;  that  they  are  more  persistent, 
therefore,  in  races  of  mankind  and  in  fam- 
ilies, and  more  trustworthy  as  guides  to 
probability  in  questions  of  filiations  and  the 
like.  The  jawbone,  and  especially  the  lower 
jawbone  was,  according  to  Dr.  Blakistry,  the 
most  reliable  feature  in  the  face  for  such 
purposes,  being  the  least  liable  to  alteration 
by  circumstances  befalling  the  individual 
subsequently  to  his  birth.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  Lindisfarn  family  afforded 
the  doctor  a  case  strikingly  corroborative  of 
his  theory.  All  the  Lindisfarns,  however 
unlike  they  may  have  been  in  other  respects, 
had  their  lower  jawbones  of  the  same  shape. 
The  peculiarity  was  suflBciently  marked  to 
have  become  long  since  notorious  in  the 
country  ;  and  of  course,  to  the  eye  of  a  scien- 
tific observer  (and  one  whose  pet  theory  it 
especially  served  to  confii;m) ,  it  was  yet  more 
noticeable . 

It  was  not  without  a  start  of  surprise, 
therefore,  that  Dr.  Blakistry  had,  in  the  first 
instant  of  his  looking  at  his  patient  in  Deep- 
creek Cottage,  recognized  in  his  pale  and 
bandaged  face  the  true  Lindisfarn  jaw. 

Dr.  Blakistry  was  displeased.  Of  course 
he  was  !  What  business  had  this  smuggler 
from  the  coast  of  France  with  the  Lindisfarn 
jaw  ?  Was  he  to  come  there  with  his  jaw  to 
spoil,  or  at  least  injure,  one  of  the  finest  illus- 
tratory  cases  of  his  favorite  theory '?  And 
then,  as  the  doctor's  active  mind  went  to 
work  upon  the  subject,  he  began  to  think 
whether  it  might  be  possible  that  the  phe- 
nomenon under  his  observation  should  prove 
a  case  in  favor  of,  rather  than  one  militating 
against,  the  Blakistry  jawbonian  theory. 

It  was  a  strange  coincidence,  to  begin 
with,  that  he  should  be  called  by  no  other 
than  Kate  Lindisfarn  to  visit  that  jawbone, 
so  unmistakable  to  him,  though  others  might 
easily  fail  to  observe  it  in  a  face  changed  by 
suffering,  disfigured  by  wounds,  and  par- 
tially concealed  by  bandages.  Mrs.  Pendle- 
ton was  Kate's  old  nurse.  True  !  But  waa 
that  fact  to  be  accepted  as  sufficiently  ex- 
plaining so  curious  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances ?  And  then,  as  the  doctor  mused  on 
these  facts,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had 
beard  from  somebody  cv  other,  s?:cee  he  haU 
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settled  in  Silverton,  some  story  about  there 
having  once  been  a  male  heir  to  the  Lindis- 
farn  property, — a  eon  of  tlie  canon's,  who 
had  gone  wrong,  and  had  died  in  America, — 
all  long  before  he,  Blakistry,  had  come  into 
that  part  of  the  country. 

"  Died  in  America.  Humph  !  Anyway, 
that  fellow  lying  there  with  the  broken  head 
has  the  Lindisfarn  jaw,  if  ever  a  man  had  ! 
Well,  Nature  knows  nothing  about  the 
legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  marriages  and 
births.  Who  can  tell?  Our  friend  at  the 
Chase  there,  old  Oliver,  was  young  once,  and 
did  not  marry  early,  as  I  have  heard.  Any- 
way— Mrs.  Pendleton  !  " 

The  last  words,  uttered  aloud,  were  the 
result  of  the  doctor's  soliloquy,  or  rather  of 
his  musings,  as  represented  by  the  above 
phrases  ;  and  they  were  uttered  as  he  was  on 
the  point  of  beginning  to  descend  the  steep, 
zigzag  path,  which  led  k'om  the  smuggler's 
abode  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  where  he 
had  left  his  horse  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
Pendleton  children.  He  turned  back  toward 
the  house  as  he  spoke,  and  Mrs.  Pendleton 
came  out  and  across  the  little  garden  to  meet 
him. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that  young  fellow's 
recovery  if  due  care  is  taken,  as  I  have  told 
you.  The  patient's  constitution  seems  to  be 
singularly  old  for  his  apparent  years  ;  never- 
theless " — 

And  here  the  doctor,  glancing  up  at  the 
little  bedroom  window,  which  was  open,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  spot  where  they 
were  speaking,  drew  Mrs.  Pendleton  a  few 
steps  down  the  zigzag  path,  so  as  to  be  safely 
out  of  the  sick  man's  hearing. 

— "Nevertheless,"  he  resumed,  "I  have 
little  fear  but  that  we  shall  bring  him  round. 
Still  as  it  will  in  all  probability  be  some  time 
before  he  is  able  to  be  moved ,  and  as  it  may 
be  that  those  who  love  hira  are  in  pain  and 
anxiety  about  him,  and  as  your  husband  him- 
self will  doubtless  be  anxious  to  hear  how  he 
is  going  on,  it  seems  very  desirable  that  he 
should  be  communicated  with  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

"  It  may  be  very  desirable,  sir ;  so  is  a 
many  other  things  in  this  world  ;  but  they 
can't  be  had  for  all  that,"  said  Mrs.  Pendle- 
ton, with  rather  a  hostile  and  defiant  air. 
"  When  Pendleton's  away,"  she  added,  "  I 
never  know  where  to  find  him ;  over  in 
France,  as  likely  as  not !  " 


"Look  here,  Mrs.  Pendleton!  "  said  the 
doctor,  gazing  steadily,  but  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  into  her  face,  and  gradually  closing 
one  eye  till  that  feature  executed  a  wink  that 
a  horsedealer  might  have  been  proud  of, — 
"  look  here  !  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  nor  a  revenue 
officer,  nor  a  magistrate,  nor  a  constable  !  I 
am  a  doctor.  My  business  all  the  world  over 
is  to  cure  trouble,  not  to  make  it  in  any  way 
or  kind.  Doctors  are  always  trusted.  You 
may  trust  me  !  " 

"  And  suppose  some  of  them  as  their  busi- 
ness is  to  hunt  an  honest  man  down  for  striv- 
ing to  earn  a  bit  of  bread  for  his  wife  and 
children  by  honest  labor  should  ask  you,  in 
the  name  of  the  law,  where  Hiram  Pendleton 
was  a-hiding  ;  what  should  you  say  ?  " 

"  What  should  you  say,  Mrs.  Pendleton,  if 
they  were  to  ask  you  ?  ? ' 

"  I  should  tell  them  they  was  come  to 
the  wrong  shop  for  information ;  and  if 
they  wanted  him,  they  had  better  look  for 
him.' 

"Well,  that  is  just  about  what  /should 
say.  But  they  wont  come  to  me  ;  never  fear  ! 
We  doctors  are  always  hearing  all  sorts  of 
secrets  from  everybody  ;  but  nobody  ever  ex- 
pects us  to  tell  them.  The  world  would 
come  to  a  pretty  pass,  if  the  doctors  were  to 
tell  all  they  know.  No  !  You  may  tell  me 
where  Mr.  Pendleton  is,  safe  enough.  If  he 
never  gets  into  trouble  till  he  gets  into  it 
through  me,  he'll  do  well !  " 

Thus  exhorted,  Mrs.  Pendleton  yielded. 
Indeed,  the  view  of  the  medical  profession 
presented  to  her  by  no  means  involved  the 
reception  of  any  new  ideas  into  her  mind. 
Men  whose  lives  are  exposed  to  the  risks  and 
chances  which  attend  such  a  career  as  that 
of  Hiram  Pendleton  are  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering the  doctor  as  a  confidant  and  friend. 
Old  Bagstock  would  have  been  trusted  by 
Mrs.  Pendleton,  and  frequently  was  trusted 
by  the  anti-legal  world  of  Sillmouth  with  a 
variety  of  secrets,  which  His  Majesty's  rev- 
enue officers  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
get  hold  of.  And  Dr.  Blakistry  had  that 
additional  claim  to  confidence,  one  which 
never  fails  to  exert  a  singularly  powerful  in- 
fluence over  persons  in  Mrs.  Pendleton's 
sphere  of  life, — arising  from  being  a  gentle- 
man,— a  circumstance  of  difference  between 
him  and  Dr.  Bagstock,  which  was  not  at  all 
the  less  clearly  and  palpably  recognizable  by 
Mrs.  Pendleton  because  she  would  have  been 
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utterly  unable  to  explain  wherein  it  con- 
sisted. 

So  she  said,  in  reply  to  the  doctor's  per- 
suasive words  and  looks, — 

"  Well  then,  the  truth  is,  doctor,  that 
Pendleton  is  not  twenty  mile  away  from  here 
at  this  moment.  He  is  in  hiding  out  on  the 
moor.  I  don't  justly  know  where  he  is  at 
the  present  speaking  ;  for  he  is  obligated 
often  to  change  his  quarters.  But  if  any 
one  was  at  Chewton, — that*s  fifteen  miles 
out  on  the  moor,  or  thereaway, — they  would 
not  be  far  off  from  him.  And  old  Jared 
Mallory,  him  as  is  parish  clerk  at  Chewton, 
is  sure  to  know  exactly  where  he  is." 

"  The  parish  clerk  !  " 

"  Ay,  the  parish  clerk  !  seems  queer,  don't 
it,  going  to  the  parish  clerk  to  inquire  for  a 
— such  a  one  as  Hiram  Pendleton  ?  Next  a 
kin  like  to  going  to  the  parson  for  him  !  But 
Jared  Mallory  is  like  what  you  was  a-eay- 
ing,  sir,  of  the  doctors.  There  is  no  telling 
the  secrets  and  strange  things  as  old  Jared 
Mallory  have  a-knowed  in  his  time,  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds,  and  of  a  many  sorts  of  per- 
sons. And  there  is  no  fear  of  his  splitting. 
But  if  you  whisper  in  his  ear," — and  Mi*s. 
Pendleton  whispered  the  words  into  that  of 
the  doctor — "  '  Fair  trade  and  free,  says 
Saucy  Sally, ^  he  will  bring  you  to  speech 
with  Pendleton." 

''Very  good!  1  wont  forget.  Thank  you, 
Mrs.  Pendleton.  You  shall  never  have  any 
cause  to  regret  having  tru^ed  me." 

So  the  doctor  rode  back  to  Silverton  in 
meditative  mood,  convincing  himself  more 
and  more  irresistibly  with  every  furlong  he 
rode,  that  either  that  jawbone  he  had  been 
looking  at  was  the  jawbone  of  a  genuine 
Lindisfarn,  or  that  there  was  an  end  of  all 
scientific  certainty  in  this  world. 

The  next  day  Dr.  Blakistry  mounted  his 
horse  immediately  after  breakfast,  and  turned 
his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  moor.  He 
had  first  to  ride  down  Silverton  High  Street, 
which  makes  a  steep  descent  just  before 
reaching  the  bridge  over  the  Sill ,  and  the  ad- 
jacent low  parts  of  the  city,  and  then  to 
cross  the  river.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Sill  the  road  immediately  begins  to  ascend 
the  high  ground  towards  Wanstrow  Manor. 
But  shortly  branching  off  at  the  lodge-gates, 
and  leaving  the  park  to  the  right  hand,  to 
take  a  direction  nearer  the  coast,  it  gradually 
leaves  the  cultivated  lands  behind  it,  passes 


through  a  border  district,  in  which  little  low 
dykes  have  replaced  hedgerows,  and  feeble 
attempts  at  cultivation  struggle  at  disadvan- 
tage with  the  thankless  nature  of  the  peaty 
soil,  and  then  enters  on  the  bleak  solitude  of 
the  trackless  moor, — trackless  as  far  as  eye 
can  reach,  save  for  the  one  good  road  which 
crosses  the  whole  extent  of  it.  At  long  and 
distant  intervals,  however,  an  almost  impas- 
sable track  is  met  with ,  leading  off  from  the 
high-road  to  some  of  the  few  villages  buried 
in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness.  How  these 
lost  settlements  kept  up  any  communication 
at  all  with  the  rest  of  the  world  before  the 
high  road,  itself  a  creation  of  quite  modern 
times,  existed,  it  is  hard  to  say.  To  the 
present  day  the  moorlanders  are  a  wild  and 
peculiar  people.  At  the  date  of  the  events 
narrated  in  this  history,  they  must  have  been 
yet  more  so  ;  and  before  the  construction  of 
the  road  that  now  cuts  the  moor  in  half, 
they  must  have  been  isolated  and  wild  in- 
deed. 

Dr.  Blakistry  had  ridden  fast — for  there 
was  a  cold,  raw  mist  lying  on  the  moor — 
about  eight  miles  along  this  modern  high- 
road, before  he  came  to  the  opening  of  a  very 
unpromising-looking  track  turning  off  from 
it  to  the  left, — in  the  direction  of  the  sea- 
coast,  that  is  to  say, — at  the  corner  of  which 
was  a  wan  and  gibbet-like  finger-post,  on 
which  the  words  "  Chewton  7  miles  "  were 
still  with  some  difficulty  decipherable. 

The  doctor  turned  accordingly.  But  the 
same  rapid  rate  of  progress  which  he  had 
hitherto  made  was  thenceforward  impractica- 
ble. The  track  began  by  making  a  very 
steep  dip  into  a  boggy  hollow,  then  climbed 
out  of  it  by  a  still  steeper  stair  of  crags. 
Here  and  there,  for  a  short  distance,  it  was 
possible  to  trot  over  a  bit  of  springy,  turf- 
covered  peat;  but  for  the  most  part  the 
track  alternated  between  bog  and  craggy 
rocks.  For  miles  there  was  not  a  living 
creature  to  be  seen,  nor  a  sound,  save  now 
and  then  the  ripple  of  a  tiny  stream,  to  be 
heard.  Then,  on  rounding  one  of  the  huge 
boulder-stones,  which  here  and  there  form 
landmarks  on  the  surface  of  the  moor,  a 
scanty  flock  of  small  shee^,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  black,  were  found  availing  them- 
selves of  the  shelter  from  the  wind-driven 
mist  afforded  by  the  huge  stone,  and  profiting 
by  the  patch  of  greener  herbage  which  had 
produced  itself  by  favor  of  the  same  protec- 
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tion.  And  soon  after  that  a  church- bell  was 
heard  ;  and  then,  among  a  few  trees,  a  belfry 
became  visible,  and  the  doctor  knew  that  he 
had  at  length  reached  Chewton. 

They  always  rang  the  church-bell  at  Chew- 
ton  at  mid-day  ;  assigning,  as  the  all-sufficient 
reason  for  doing  so,  that  such  had  always 
been  the  practice.  It  cost  some  trouble  to 
do  it,  of  course.  And  nobody  in  the  place 
had  the  remotest  idea  of  any  good  being  done 
by  it  to  anybody.  But  it  was  not  usually 
done  in  other  parishes  ;  and  it  always  had 
been  done  at  Chewton.  And  Chewton  felt  a 
pride  and  a  gratification  in  these  circum- 
stances. In  all  probability,  the  isolation  of 
the  place  had  helped  to  preserve  the  old 
ringing  of  the  Angelus  in  Catholic  days, 
athwart  all  chances  and  changes,  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 


At  the  entrance  of  the  village,  which 
seemed  to  be  more  of  a  place  than  Dr.  Blak- 
istry  had  expected,  he  got  off  and  led  his 
horse.  The  way  led  toward  the  main  street 
of  the  village,  round  the  low  wall  of  the 
churchyard.  The  bell  continued  to  ring  as 
he  skirted  it ;  and  a  little  child  sitting  on 
the  old-fashioned  stone  stile  over  the  church- 
yard wall,  and  belonging,  in  all  probability, 
to  the  ringer  at  his  work  within  the  church, 
was  the  first  living  being  the  doctor  saw  in 
Chewton.  It  was  a  magnificent  little  fellow 
about  ten  years  old  ;  and  the  doctor  stopped 
to  learn  from  him  if  he  could  tell  the  way  to 
Jared  Mallory's  house.  But  the  words  died 
on  his  lips,  when  the  child,  looking  up  into 
his  face,  upon  being  spoken  to,  exhibited  to 
his  gaze  a  perfectly  well-defined  specimen  of 
the  Lindisfarn  jawbone ! 


Mount  Ararat. — Ararat  then  stood  before  us 
seemingly  more  vast  and  towering  than  when  we 
started.  On  comparing  it  with  the  surrounding 
mountains,  it  certainly  seemed  three  times  high- 
er than  any  of  them.  It  impressed  me  more 
than  anything  I  had  seen  since  I  left  Constanti- 
nople. Certainly,  after  Jerusalem,  there  are 
few  localities  more  interesting  in  a  scriptural 
point  of  view  than  Ararat,  and  in  itself  it  is  a 
wonderful  object.  The  first  thing  that  struck  me 
was  the  exceeding  fitness  of  the  place  for  the 
resting  of  the  ark.  On  the  very  summit  is  a 
platform  or  terrace  with  three  descents,  and  then 
a  long  ridge,  giving  the  idea  of  a  very  practica- 
ble passage  down  to  the  lower  hills.  Then  the 
region  below  is  so  suited  for  tillage,  and,  above 
all,  for  the  culture  of  the  grape,  of  which  Noah 
seems  to  have  set  the  example.  Apropos  of  this. 
I  observed  an  old  man,  a  vei*y  patriarch,  with  a 
gray  beard,  and  a  comely  stripling,  with  black, 
close-curling  locks,  going  forth  to  their  work  in 
the  fields.  They  were  just  such  figures  as  a 
painter  might  have  taken  for  Noah  and  his  son 
Ham.  Practicable  as  the  ascent  of  Ararat  looks, 
and  proof  though  there  be  of  its  having  been 
lately  ascended,  the  belief  in  the  country  round 
is  that  no  one  but  a  disciple  of  the  Saviour  has 
ever  been  to  the  top.  The  legend  saith  that  his 
prayers  obtained  for  him  permission  to  ascend, 
but  that  he  never  came  back,  and  remains  on  the 


summit  in  a  blissful  trance.  To  look  at  the  peak, 
however,  one  would  not  fancy  a  lengthened  so- 
journ there  desirable.  There  is  not  a  tree  nor  a 
rock  to  shelter  one,  and,  as  Rahim  said  to  me,  it 
looks  like  a  place  from  which  a  strong  wind 
would  blow  a  man  away.  On  the  side  facing  the 
road  to  Kamarlu  there  is  a  tremendous  yawning 
fissure,  surmounted  by  perpendicular  precipices, 
and  thence  to  the  summit  was  an  unbroken  line 
of  snow.  I  continued  to  turn  perpetually  to 
gaze  at  this  glorious  mountain  till  the  evening, 
and  then  at  ninety  versts  distance  it  towered 
still,  the  monarch  of  all  the  ranges  around,  and 
far  above  the  Lesser  A.rarat,  which,  when  1  w.is 
close,  seemed  almost  as  high. — Eastwick's  Three 
Years^  Residence  in  Persia. 


The  Flora  of  Australia. — Dr.  Murray,  who 
accompanied  Mr.  Hewitt's  expedition  as  medical 
officer,  has  brought  back  specimens  of  timber 
representing  seventeen  species  of  trees,  the  most 
peculiar  of  which  have  received  the  name  of  the 
cork-tree  and  the  orange-tree.  The  fruit  of  the 
latter  in  outward  appearance  is  not  unlike  a 
small  orange  but  it  has  a  pungent  flavor,  which 
renders  it  disagreeable  to  Europeans,  being  some- 
thing between  a  watermelon  and  cayenne  pep- 
per. The  collection  of  timber,  made  with  great 
labor,  has  been  sent  to  Dr.  Muller  for  examina- 
tion. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
INTELLECTUAL  PLAYFULNESS. 
Of  all  the  many  pretty  things  spoken  in 
I  play  by  Sydney  Smith,  that  obese  angel  of 
! English  wits,  none  throws  so  amiable  a  light 
on  the  essential  Tein  of  his  intellect — its 
;  playfulness — as  that  recorded  in  the  story 
'of  the  pretty  girl  and  the  sweet-peas.  It  is 
a  story  that  will  bear  any  amount  of  repeat- 
ing. "Oh!  Mr.  Smith,"  the  pretty  girl 
eaid,  who  was  paying  a  visit  to  his  garden 
with  a  party  of  friends,  and  pointing  to  some 
sweet-peas,  "  those  eweet-peas  have  not  yet 
come  to  perfection."  "  Then,"  said  Sydney 
Smith,  stepping  forward  and  taking  the 
young  beauty  by  the  hand,  *'  permit  me  to 
conduct  perfection  to  the  sweet-peas."  At 
first  sight,  this  may  seem  to  have  been  a  bit 
of  gallantry  on  his  part  which  any  man 
might  be  guilty  of,  if  only  he  had  sufficient 
nerve  to  overcome  the  Lilliputian  network  of 
reserves  in  which  every  ordinary  Englishman 
from  his  birth  is — first  by  nature,  and  then 
by  art — fenced  in,  bandaged,  and  encom- 
passed. But  if  we  look  into  the  sentiment 
closely,  and  observe  how  delicate  and  com- 
plicated is  its  texture,  and,  though  in  its  es- 
sence spontaneous,  how  ideal  and  polished  is 
its  wit,  the  gallantry  falls  entirely  into  the 
background,  iced  over  as  it  were  by  the  play- 
fulness and  by  the  intellectual  process  which 
almost  invariably  acts  as  a  refrigerator  on 
the  emotions.  For  even  physical  games, 
apart  from  the  mere  bodily  excitement,  are 
in  difierent  degrees  more  or  less  intellectual, 
inasmuch  as  they  imply  attention,  a  certain 
amount  of  thought  and  self-restraint,  and 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  There 
are,  of  course,  games  which  are  mere  games 
of  romps,  where  the  intellectual  element  is 
at  the  lowest  point, — as  when  children  play 
at  slapping  hands,  or  pulling  ofi"  and  running 
away  with  one  another's  shoes  and  stock- 
ings,— though  even  here  there  is  a  latent  vein 
of  humor  and  the  elementary  irony  of  hos- 
tility or  playful  theft.  As  we  ascend  the 
scale  in  the  dignity  of  games,  the  intellect- 
ual element  increases,  until,  in  certain  cases, 
as  in  chess  and  whist,  the  playful  element 
disappears.  They  then  cease  to  be  games 
at  all,  and  become  virtually  arts,  in  which 
aspect,  be  it  said,  they  are  to  our  mind  less 
delightful  ,-T-perhap8  sometimes  even  a  little 
odious, — having  neither  the  fun  of  real  games 
nor  their  freedom,  and  of  art  neither  the 


beauty  nor  utility,  but  only  the  artifice 
And  this  apparent  digression  really  belongs 
intimately  to  our  subject.  For,  as  in  all 
games  there  is  more  or  less  of  an  intellect- 
ual element,  and  as  this  element  tends  to 
cool  and  sober  the  exuberance  of  the  feel- 
ings, so  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  rule,  the 
more  violent  feelings  are  never  playful,  but 
the  reverse.  The  deeper  passions  are  all 
gloomy  and  smouldering.  There  is  a  pecul- 
iar latent  but  vigilant  tension  in  the  physi- 
ognomy of  all  the  real  passions  which  rivets 
the  attention  as  by  a  spell,  and  produces  a 
nameless  anxiety  in  those  who  behold  it, 
while  it  frightens  away  the  spirit  of  play. 
Playfulness  may,  indeed,  be  the  prelude  to 
the  outburst  of  some  passions — as  the  pas- 
sion of  love,  for  instance ;  but  as  surely  as 
the  passion  itself  walks  in,  so  surely  playful- 
ness walks  out.  And  so  of  other  passions. 
Of  course  we  here  leave  out  of  account  that 
assumed  playfulness  which  is  put  on  to  hide 
other  feelings,  whatever  they  may  be.  We 
speak  only  of  genuine  spontaneous  playful- 
ness,— playfulness  which  at  particular  times 
surrounds  particular  people  like  an  electric 
atmosphere,  to  be  felt  but  not  to  be  de- 
scribed, which  gilds  their  thoughts,  lends  a 
perfume  to  the  commonest  sentiments,  and 
for  a  time  translates  those  who  fail  under  its 
spell  into  a  kind  of  fairy-land,  remote  from 
the  humdrum  views,  the  jog-trot  sequences, 
the  little  carking  cares  and  little  drivelling 
worries  and  apprehensions,  the  tiny  rules  and 
infinitesimal  points  of  honor,  which  almost 
inevitably  beset  average  life  at  average  mo- 
ments. 

And  here  let  us  point  out  an  essential  dis- 
tinction ;  namely,  that  between  playfulness 
and  cheerfulness.  The  essence  of  cheerful- 
ness is  that  it  is  tolerably  constant,  or  at  all 
events,  preponderant.  A  man  who  is  called 
a  cheerful  man  is  understood  to  be  so  usu- 
ally. Otherwise  he  would  hardly  be  said  to 
be  a  cheerful  man,  but  only  in^ood  spirits  at 
times.  But  playfulness  is  of  its  nature  in- 
termittent. Why  this  should  be  so  might  be 
difficult  to  explain  neatly,  though  it  admits, 
we  think,  of  explanation.  We  should  say, 
without  attempting  definition,  that  a  cheer- 
ful person  is  not  always,  perhaps  not  often, 
a  playful  person ;  and  a  playful  person  not 
always  a  cheerful  person,  sometimes  much 
the  reverse.  Sydney  Smith  combined  both. 
Playfulness  is  to  cheerfulness  much  in  the 
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relation  of  genius  to  plodding,  or  of  dan- 
cing to  walking.  One  goes  by  fits  and 
starts, — the  wind  blows  when  it  lists  ;  the 
other  is  more  equable.  "We  see  the  two  char- 
acteristics in  animals  under  a  great  variety 
of  forms.  Playfulness  generally  implies  a 
more  delicate  fibre,  and  therefore  a  greater 
liability  to  extremes, — or  rather  a  further 
reach  of  elasticity,  and  greater  recoils.  There 
is  a  sheepishness  and  listlessness,  a  seeming 
hopeless  melancholy,  about  many  thorough- 
bred horses  when  at  rest,  which  forms  a  sur- 
prising contrast  to  the  astonishing  antics 
they  can  play  on  occasion  ;  whereas  a  jolly, 
g<x>d-natured,  upstanding,  cheerful,  and  at- 
tentive cob  is  very  much  the  same  at  all 
times.  We  do  not  intend  by  any  means  to 
extol  playfulness  at  the  expense  of  cheerful- 
ness. Violent  extremes  are  seldom  very 
pleasant.  Uproarious  mirth,  followed  by 
fits  of  gloomy  despondency,  is  not  what  we 
should  choose  in  a  constant  companion. 
Cheerfulness — the  habit  of  constant  serenity 
— is  a  feast  in  itself.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  forms  of  cheerfulness — as,  for  in- 
stance, a  certain  hard,  stolid,  shining  seren- 
ity, a  brazen  equability — which  upon  certain 
finer  and  more  impressionable  temperaments 
act  like  the  nightmare  of  a  brazen  sky,  and 
make  them  pant  for  a  cloud  or  a  storm.  So 
also  there  is  a  loud,  coarse,  metallic  pretence 
of  glee,  which  is  as  far  removed  from  any  re- 
fined spirit  of  playfulness  as  the  butting  of 
an  ox,  or  the  kick  of  a  mule,  from  the  gam- 
bols of  a  kitten.  And  on  this  head  we  can- 
not omit  to  observe  that  in  every  society  one 
is  apt  to  find  persons  who,  by  sheer  coarse- 
ness of  fibre,  contrive  to  set  up  a  dictator- 
ship over  the  weak,  and  by  mere  impudence, 
too  facilely  accepted  for  wit,  succeed  in  es- 
tablishing a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to 
bully  those  who  have  either  too  much  self- 
respect,  or  too  little  presence  of  mind,  to  re- 
tort upon  men  who,  if  faced,  almost  invaria- 
bly prove  ridiculous  and  contemptible  cow- 
ards. This  is  especially  the  case  in  London 
society,  where  a  reputation  for  wit,  however 
flimsily  built,  becomes  a  patent  royal  for  un- 
conditioned cruelty,  not  to  say  stupid  bru- 
tality. There  are  veterans  who  will  pique 
themselves,  for  instance,  on  chaffing  a  raw, 
timid,  and  inexperienced  youth  before  a 
large  and  brilliant  London  dinner-party  till 
the  poor  fellow  cries  with  vexation  and  shame. 
Truly  a  most  wonderful    achievement,  and 


the  very  summit  of  wit !  This  is,  indeed,  a 
form  of  playfulness  from  which  every  man  of 
common  feeling  will  ask  the  gods  to  preserve 
him.  And  the  result  of  it  on  society  is  de- 
plorable. People  all  get  into  the  habit  of 
resenting  this  sort  of  playfulness  so  deeply, 
while  falling  down  and  w^orshipping  before 
the  cruel  idols  of  the  hour,  that  reserve  be- 
comes a  fixed  habit,  and  an  attitude  of  hos- 
tile and  vigilant  defence  against  the  least 
symptom  of  playfulness  is,  in  all  but  the 
recognized  bravos,  a  kind  of  second  nature. 
Not  only  so,  but  these  coarser  wits  naturally 
gather  a  coarser  following  round  them ,  who 
act  as  an  intimidating  herd  of  Houynhms  on 
finer  natures. 

Real  playfulness  is  inseparable  from  gen- 
tleness and  a  genuine  desire  to  give  pleasure. 
The  very  essence  of  play  must  rest  on  the  de- 
sire to  please  and  be  pleased,  and  upon  the 
most  absolute  conviction  of  all  absence  of 
sinister  design.  Hence  even  flirtation,  which, 
in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  so  often 
suggests,  however  remotely,  the  sinister  de- 
sign of  being  "captivating,"  is  essentially 
distinct  from  playfulness.  Playfulness,  in 
the  case  of  Sydney  Smith  towards  his  fair 
visitor,  only  assumed  the  garb  of  flirtation. 
The  root  of  the  compliment  was  the  intellec- 
tual antithesis  between  the  two  "  perfec- 
tions." It  was  an  irresistible  frolic  of  his 
intellect  without  ulterior  object  ;  it  arose  on 
the  spot  in  the  spirit  of  play,  and  the  fun 
was  heightened  by  putting  on  the  outward 
appearance  of  flirtation,  as  kittens  will  roll 
themselves  up  in  the  end  of  a  shawl.  On 
the  same  principle,  within  the  limits  of  good 
breeding  and  good  taste,  we  may  pay  out- 
rageous compliments  when,  owing  to  the 
playful  form  in  which  they  are  put,  they 
provoke  laughter  by  the  manifest  hyperbole. 
In  such  cases,  a  delicate  sense  is  left  behind 
that  a  little  of  the  compliment  was  meant  to 
be  taken  after  all ;  and  much  sidelong  fun, 
relished  in  proportion  to  the  quickness  of  ap- 
preciation on  both  sides,  arises  from  the 
irony,  equally  patent  to  both,  though  unex- 
pressed, of  what  is  offered  but  not  supposed 
to  be  taken,  together  with  all  the  delicate 
network  of  educated  association,  and  the 
little  ripple  of  superficial  doubt  as  to  the  ex- 
act apportionment  of  the  praise.  On  the 
Other  hand,  we  may  affect  to  lay  earnest  and 
solemn  blame  on  a  person  for  supposed  short- 
comings or  bad  qualities,  when  it  is  notori- 
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ous  that  be  deserves  the  highest  praise  for 
the  contrary.  NeTertheless,  this  is  some- 
times dangerous  ground.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  persons  are  haunted  with  a  morbid 
sense  of  deficiency,  when  everybody  around 
them  is  secretly  admiring  them.  A  delicate 
compliment  thus  turns  to  poison.  These  in- 
stances are  not  so  very  rare  in  minor  matters 
as  people  might  think.  It  is  surprising  how 
long  we  may  live  and  yet  not  discover  what 
those  immediately  around  us  like  and  dislike 
in  us,  what  they  praise  and  blame.  It  seems 
almost  safer  to  praise  or  blame  ourselves  ex- 
travagantly in  the  spirit  of  play,  if  play  we 
must,  and  some  minds  must  play  or  die.  Yet 
even  here  there  are  rocks  ahead ;  for  we 
may  leave  our  bosom  friends  temporarily  in 
doubt  whether  or  not  we  are  the  vainest  of 
men,  whereas  genuine  playfulness  is  incom- 
patible, while  it  lasts,  with  vanity,  as  it  is 
with  pride,  or  care,  or  jealousy,  or  hatred, 
or  assumption,  which  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  its  popularity  when  recognized  as  genu- 
ine. None  of  these  passions  are  compatible 
with  spontaneous  feeling  and  forgetfulness 
of  self. 

That  spontaneity  which  for  a  time  forgets 
itself  is  the  very  essence  of  playfulness. 
Hence  forced  conversations,  full  of  made-up 
jokes  and  quotations,  full,  as  it  were,  of  rancid 
butters  and  potted  meats,  or  studded  with 
the  dried  fruits  of  other  men's  thoughts,  are 
abhorrent  to  the  genuine  "play"  of  the 
feelings  and  intellect.  The  spirit  of  intel- 
lectual play  is,  we  repeat,  essentially  spon- 
taneous. Its  fruits  grow  upon  the  spot, — 
fresh,  juicy,  in  the  sun,  without  aim,  except 
to  give  and  receive  pleasure,  swallowed  up  in 
the  moment  and  in  the  thoughts  springing 
out  of  the  moment,  jealous  of  all  intrusion 
from  other  quarters,  either  by  way  of  dis- 
quisition or  of  display  (unless  they  be  mock 
displays  for  the  sake  of  sport) ,  whether  of 
wit,  or  sharpness,  or  learning.  The  genius 
of  play  is  the  genius  of  happiness,  and  happi- 
ness is  of  its  nature  genuine,  and  alien  to 
shams,  except  as  playful  satires  upon  shams. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  spirit  of  play  is  not  sometimes  enhanced 
by  suffering.  Tic-douloureux  and  playful- 
ness are  of  course  not  very  compatible.  But 
when  Sheridan,  after  gambling  losses,  kicked 
the  old  gentleman  in  his  way  and  "  d — d  him 
for  always  tying  his  shoe,"  he  can  hardly 
have  been  entirely  unconscious  of  a  certain 
grim  playfulness.  A  friend  who  poisoned 
himself  by  mistake  told  us,  that,  when  suffer- 
ing agonies,  he  was  chiefly  conscious  of  the 
grimly  ludicrous  aspects  under  which  one 
circumstance  succeeded  another.  The  ex- 
puifiite  irony  of  the  contrast  between  his  own 


internal  sensations  and  the  sunny  indifference 
(it  was  a  beautiful  morning)  or  stolid  sur- 
prise of  all  around  him,  while  he  was  in 
a  galloping  haste  to  escape  death,  made  an 
impression  upon  him  which  rose  above  the 
pain,  as,  for  instance,  when  his  porter  asked 
leave  to  change  his  shoes  before  he  went  for 
the  doctor.  Irresistible  also  was  the  bland 
and  magnificent  phrase  in  which  the  doctor, 
when  found,  inquired  "  what  might  be  the 
matter,"  and  the  cajoling  smile  and  endear- 
ing question,  after  the  administration  of  a 
monster  emetic,  whether  "  he  did  not  feel  a 
little  sick  yet."  These  cases  are  after  a 
grosser  kind ;  but  we  all  know  some  instance 
or  other  in  which  much  suffering  has  so 
refined  the  faculties  and  so  enlarged  the 
mind,  so  purified  away  all  selfishness,  that 
the  intellect  abstracts  itself  from  the  mere 
sense  of  physical  pain,  and  plays  benignly 
with  all  the  little  incongruities  of  life,  not 
from  affectation,  not  for  display,  but  by  a 
rare  combination  of  courage  and  delicate 
organization,  tempered  in  the  furnace  of 
peculiar  trial.  Cases  such  as  these  are  as 
rare  as  they  are  beautiful,  but  they  are  as  far 
as  the  poles  asunder  from  the  self-elected 
frivolities  and  emptinesses  of  artificial  seclu- 
sion. 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  without 
guarding  ourselves  against  being  supposed  to 
defend  any  silly  antics  and  empty  jocularity — 
as,  for  instance,  the  finikin  attempt  at  con- 
descension, under  the  affectation  of  playful- 
ness, of  many  sucking  curates,  whose  scanty 
wits  are  addled  by  the  slippers  they  can  no 
longer  count,  and  whose  mental  stature  does 
not  reach  above  the  mere  millinery,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  church ;  or,  again,  the  oily 
graces,  which  we  may  all  have  witnessed,  and 
the  airs  as  of  a  dancing  bear,  wliich  popular 
preachers  think  adapted  to  cajole  the  million. 
There  is  about  real  intellectual  playfulness 
a  delicacy  of  fibre  and  perception,  a  love  of 
the  more  beautiful  aspects  of  freedom  and 
nature,  an  abhorrence  of  cant  and  imitation 
and  subserviency,  as  of  birdlime  in  birds,  a 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  a  disposition  gen- 
erally so  natural  as  to  forbid  it  ever  falling 
into  such  grooves.  He  who  can  imagine 
Sydney  Smith,  with  his  enormous  perception 
of  the  ridiculous,  his  large,  natural,  and 
sunny  instincts,  his  finely  and  delicately 
cultivated  intellect,  his  masculine  sense  and 
sincerity,  grovelling  before  a  tea  meeting,  has 
imagined  enough,  in  Sydney's  Smith's  own 
words,  to  "conceive  a  giraffe  with  a  sore 
throat."  "Fancy,"  he  said,  once  sitting 
quietly  at  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's  with 
some  ladies,  when  he  was  told  that  one  of 
the  giraffes  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  had 
caught  a  cold, — "  fancy  a  giraffe  with  a  sore 
throat!" 
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From  The  London  Review. 
LITERARY  WOMEN. 
Nothing  is  harder  than  to  make  a  clever 
woman  understand  why  men  in  general  en- 
tertain a  strong  objection  to  feminine  author- 
ship. She  sees  that  her  brothers  and  her 
other  friends  dislike  the  idea  of  her  devoting 
her  energies  to  literature ;  and  she  repeats  to 
herself  that  the  feeling  is  a  selfish  one,  and 
unworthy  of  sensible  men.  In  the  present 
day,  it  happens  that  women  are  carrying  off 
splendid  laurels  in  the  literary  world  ;  and 
feminine  enthusiasts  may  point  without  re- 
proach to  the  author  of  "  Romola  -'  and 
"Adam  Bede"  as  conferring  as  high  dis- 
tinction by  her  genius  upon  the  entire  sex  as 
Miss  Austen  did  a  generation  or  two  ago  by 
her  delicate  and  admirable  works.  They 
argue,  accordingly, — though  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously,— that  literature  is  a  field  where 
women  do  succeed,  and  therefore  must  be  a 
field*  that  should  be  open  to  all  women.  In, 
their  hearts  they  half  accuse  the  other  sex  of 
a  secret  desire  to  keep  so  rich  a  soil  for  their 
own  use.  The  common  talk  about  blues  and 
literary  women  they  regard  as  vulgar  and 
ungenerous,  and  are  ready  to  break  a  lance 
with  anybody  who  does  not  bid  them  to  in- 
dulge their  tastes  for  writing ;  to  go  up  to 
the  magazines  and  to  the  publishers  and 
prosper.  Women  whose  lot  in  life  is  to 
marry  and  be  at  the  head  of  a  house,  require 
no  employment  of  the  kind.  Literature 
would  interfere  with  their  domestic  duties 
and  ties,  without  bringing  them  any  corre- 
sponding advantages.  But  there  are  many 
others  who  have  no  household  life  to  look 
forward  to,  which  is  not  cheerless  and  inad- 
equate. They  see  no  object  before  them  at 
all  corresponding  in  worthiness  to  the  secret 
energy  and  sentiment  of  which  they  are  con- 
scious within  themselves.  Why  should  they 
not  take  an  occupation  that  seems  ready  to 
their  hands,  and  for  which  they  possess  a 
certain  capacity  and  a  distinct  liking? 
f  At  first  sight  it  seems  obvious  that  women 
'  of  sensibility  and  education  have  many  qual- 
ities most  suitable  for  and  marketable  in  the 
world  of  print.  In  the  first  place,  they  have 
a  keen  perception  of  what  is  noble  and  igno- 
ble in  character,  and  an  unlimited  power  of 
appreciating  nicely  fine  traits  and  symptoms 
of  what  is  evil  as  well  as  of  what  is  good. 
Like  children,  they  appear  to  be  able  to  tell 
by  instinct  when  a  coarser  atmosphere  enters 
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the  room  in  company  with  this  person  or 
with  that ;  and  will  read  at  a  glance  whether 
the  latest  comer  belongs  to  the  category  of 
the  wheat  or  of  the  tares.  They  know  intui- 
tively real  gold  from  baser  metal ;  and  when 
their  judgment  is  purely  impartial  and  dis- 
interested it  seldom  is  at  fault.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  they  know  what  it  is  to  feel 
strongly  and  acutely,  and  so  far  as  a  capacity 
for  feeling  is  an  element  of  literary  strength , 
they  possess  it  far  beyond  all  ordinary  men. 
Then,  again,  they  are  commonly  fluent  in  ex- 
pression,— a  gift  which  is  usually  enjoyed  by 
excitable  and  emotional  natures.  If  their 
powers  of  compression  and  repression  were 
equal  to  their  powers  of  expression,  women 
would  possibly  be  the  greatest  orators  in  the 
world.  Montaigne  says  that  every  woman 
is,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  rhetorician. 
The  observation  seems  a  just  one,  the  more 
we  examine  it  by  the  light  of  social  experi- 
ence. Some  of  the  best  talkers,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  other  countries,  belong  to  the 
softer  sex  ;  and  a  man  may  envy  and  in  vain 
desire  the  wonderful  versatility  with  which 
a  feminine  mind  passes  through  every  shade 
and  phase  of  sentiment,  and  rings  the  changes 
on  every  chord.  This  mental  susceptibility 
makes  women  take  the  lead  in  society,  when 
their  genius  and  training  are  of  a  high  order. 
They  are  pre-eminently  fitted  to  be  the  centre 
of  conversation  and  social  intercourse,  a  post 
that  requires  infinite  flexibility  and  variety 
in  thiOse  who  fill  it.  The  refinement  which 
is  natural  to  women  always,  and  which  is 
especially  developed  by  the  whole  course  of 
their  education  in  modern  times,  serves  as  a 
corrective  to  what  otherwise  might  be  a  dan- 
gerous charm,  and  prevents  them  from  allow- 
ing their  enthusiasm  and  their  spirits  to  run 
into  excess.  All  these  characteristics  would 
be  very  valuable  in  a  literary  career  ;  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  those  who  are  endowed 
with  them  should  feel  very  often  an  uncon- 
trollable impulse  to  gratify  what  appears  to 
be  an  instinctive  taste. 

Yet  literature  is  not  a  profession  to  which 
English  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  see  their 
sisters  and  their  daughters  turn.  There  is  an 
indistinct  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  their  dis- 
like of  feminine  authorship,  which  tells  them 
that  literary  work  has  a  tendency  to  wear  off 
some  of  the  delicate  bloom  which  is  perhaps 
the  finest  part  of  a  woman's  natural  character. 
To  understand  by  long  experience  the  mean- 
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ricssee  of  the  world,  to  comprehend  the  various 
ways  in  which  men  undergo  moral  declension 
and  decay,  and  yet  to  be  able  to  take  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  view  of  life  after  all  the 
destruction  of  one's  ideals  and  Utopias,  is 
part  of  the  necessary  qualification  for  a  great 
writer.  The  women  who  attain  to  ^  must 
attain  to  it  by  undergoing  a  defeminizing 
process  ;  after  which  they  gain  much  strength 
and  breadth  of  view  at  the  sacrifice  of  that 
nameless  beauty  of  innocence  which  is  by 
nature  the  glory  of  the  woman,  and  which  it 
is  the  object  of  English  feminine  training  to 
preserve  intact.  The  greatest  female  author 
living  is  certainly  George  Sand.  How  much 
has  George  Sand  given  up  to  gain  her  liter- 
ary crown.  She  has  simply  abandoned  the 
distinctive  characteristics,  not  to  say  the  dis- 
tinctive mission,  of  her  sex.  She  has  gratified 
lier  genius  by  immolating  to  it  her  instincts  and 
her  nature.  George  Sand  is  an  extreme  in- 
fitance.  In  this  country,  it  is  certain  that  she 
would  be  little  admired  if  she  were  even  tol- 
erated in  the  world  of  literature.  But  though 
literary  women  amongst  us  would  be  horrified 
if  they  were  told  that  George, Sand  was  a  type 
of  themselves,  she  is  a  beacon  that  points  out 
the  rocks  and  shoals  which  literary  women 
seldom  reach,  but  in  the  direction  of  which 
most  of  them  are  sailing.  Knowledge  of  life, 
with  all  its  lights  and  shadows  for  a  man,  is 
part  and  a  bitter  par^  of  his  career.  For  a 
woman,  it  is  the  fruit  from  off  a  deadly  tree, 
the  taste  of  which  opens  to  her  the  wide 
world,  but  closes  to  her  the  gates  of  the 
enchanted  gardens  of  paradise.  The  practi- 
cal question  at  once  occurs,  whether  the 
results  of  feminine  genius  are  likely  to  be 
worth  the  loss  entailed  upon  themselves  and 
on  society  by  the  exchange ;  and,  except  in 
rare  and  miracalous  cases,  the  question  can- 
not be  answered  in  the  aflSrmative.  Nor 
without  a  great  change  in  feminine  education 
could  the  experiment  be  even  fairly  tried.  A 
literary  education  is  the  work  of  long  time  : 
:  and  women  who  write  the  best  almost  always 
display  their  want  of  its  severe  discipline 
sooner  or  later.  Literary  genius  means  among 
other  things  the  power  of  bringing  sympathy 
and  passion  under  the  stern  control  of  artistic 
law.  Without  this  self-control,  passion  itself 
becomes  weak  or  luxuriant :  and  sympathy 
degenerates  into  weakness.  There  is  no  other 
training  that  gives  it  except  the  laborious 
study  and  appreciation  of  classical  models ; 


and  this  training  is  almost  out  of  the  reach 
of  women.  The  circumstances  surrounding 
them  from  their  earliest  years  shut  them  out 
of  it.  These  are  grave  reasons  why  it  should 
in  general  be  to  them  not  merely  unattainable 
but  even  forbidden  ground.  What  father  or 
mother  is  prepared  to  initiate  the  female 
members  of  his  family  into  the  mysteries  of 
classical  literature.  Except  through  an  initia- 
tion of  the  kind,  what  woman  can  hope  to  be 
a  considerable  artist?  The  difficulty  seems 
insuperable  ;  and  it  is  natural  that  every  one 
should  ask  herself  whether  it  is  worth  while 
even  to  attempt  to  surmount  it.  The  best 
proof  of  its  reality  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  though  there  are  some  good  feminine 
writers  now  living,  there  is  hardly  a  single 
first-rate  female  critic.  Critical  tast«  may  be 
so  exaggerated  as  to  destroy  creative  power  ; 
yet  without  a  considerable  share  of  the  criti- 
cal faculty  there  cannot  be  real  artistic 
genius.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  able  to  create 
and  to  imagine.  The  artist  who  has  the 
necessary  natural  gifts  is  merely  in  the 
position  of  the  sculptor  who  has  got  his  clay. 
He  has  his  materials  ;  but  materials  without 
form  are  not  much  use.  Pruning,  shaping, 
finishing,  rejecting  what  is  extravagant,  and 
carefully  selecting  that  which  will  alone  bear 
the  test  of  time, — in  these  operations  consist 
the  real  labor  of  art.  It  is  for  theise  that  dis- 
cipline and  education  are  requisite  ;  and  it  is 
in  these  that  the  best  women  exhibit  their 
deficiency. 

If  women  were  wise  they  would  understand 
that  they  have  a  mission  quite  as  grand  as 
that  of  literary  authorship.  It  is  the  mis- 
eion  of  keeping  alive  for  men  certain  ideas, 
and  ideals  too,  which  would  soon  pass  out  of 
the  world  in  the  rush  and  hurry  of  material 
existence  if  they  were  not  fed  and  replenished 
by  those  who  are  able  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
worry  and  vexations  of  active  life.  When 
society  ceases  to  have  the  means  of  creating 
its  own  ideas,  it  must  decay.  Civilization  is 
nourished  by  the  imaginative  wealth  that  the 
world  possesses  and  renews  for  itself  from 
time  to  time ;  and  those  treasures  of  imag- 
ination which  we  call  ideas  are  mainly  de- 
pendent on  the  social  position  occupied  by 
women.  Ideas  of  purity,  unselfishness,  and 
devotion,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  are  the 
hinges  of  the  gate  of  life  ;  and  if  women  were 
to  become  as  men,  the  sacred  fire  would  soon 
become  extinct.  The  heathens  of  old  fitly 
expressed  this  truth  by  the  image  of  the 
eternal  flame  of  Vesta,  which  it  was  the  duty 
of  her  priestesses  to  maintain  unimpaired 
and  on  the  preservation  of  which  the  welfare 
of  Rome  herself  depended. 
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From  The  Examiner. 
Winter  Weavings,     Poems  by  Isabella  Law. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

There  is  a  tender  grace  in  these  weavings 
of  imaiFected  song  that  will  here  and  there 
make  its  way  straight  home  to  the  heart  of 
every  reader.  On  their  first  page  we  meet 
with  the  melancholy  suggestion  of  a  dedica- 
tion to  one  warm  with  kindred  genius  when 
the  book  was  written,  but  whose  voice  now 
is,  for  those  who  loved  her,  silent  in  this 
world.  "In  tender  love"  the  dedicatory 
sonnet — for  the  book  was  published  several 
months  since — was  addressed  to  Adelaide 
Proctor,  of  whom  this  sister  minstrel  sung  : — 

*'  And  now  I  send  my  little  songs  abroad, 

With  prayer  that  God  may  here  and  there  turn 

such 
To  drops  of  rain  upon  some  thirsty  ways  : 
But  from  thy  lips  one  kind,  approving  word, 
From   thy  dear  hand  one  tender,  answering 

touch. 
Were  worth  to  me  a  world  of  human  praise. ' ' 

She  speaks  of  the  kind  word,  the  tender, 
answering  touch,  not  of  the  smile  ;  for  that 
was  to  her,  gifted  only  with  the  inner  sense 
of  sightj'a  sign  of  sympathy  to  dream  of,  not 
to  know.  We  do  not  praise  these  songs  the 
more  because  they  are  strains  from  the  harp 
of  a  blind  minstrel,  solacing  the  double 
darkness  of  her  winter  days,  but  estimate 
them  at  their  just  worth  for  the  true  and 
simple  graces  of  their  music.  In  prefatory 
lines  a  poet  leads  her,  worthy  of  such  lead- 
ing, to  her  singing  place.  For  the  little  book 
of  "  Winter  Weavings ''  Barry  Cornwall 
thus,  on  an  opening  leaf,  invites  the  welcome 
it  deserves. 

"  Learn,  reader,  that  this  task  was  done, 
Tliis  broidex'y  wrought,  this  garland  won, 
Beyond  the  regions  of  the  sun. 

"  A  little  maiden  brings  her  stoi-e 
Of  blossoms,  bright  and  running  o'er 
With  sweetness, — pansies,  violets,  pinks. 
And  vestal  roses,  from  the  brinks 
Of  darkness  ; — ay,  from  out  the  gloom, 
With  all  their  clear,  unsullied  bloom, 
Their  reverential  grave  perfume, 
The  true  heart-nourished  buds  are  brought*. 
Laden  with  serenest  thought. 

**  Alas  !  the  inner  light  of  Truili 
Alone  has  dawned  upon  her  youth, — 
The  young  and  gentle  authoress, 
AVhom  all  the  loving  Muses  bless. 
Never  hath  this  poet  seen 
The  first  frcsli  vivid  vernal  green, 
The  wealthy  August's  crown  of  corn, 
Or  Pientv  \vith  her  wreathed  horn. 


'  Hereafter, — when  our  steps  shall  climb 
Past  the  shadowy  bounds  of  Time, 
Where  neither  Day  nor  cloudy  Night 
Shall  make  or  mar  our  clearer  sight, 
When  Verse  and  Prose  and  Scorn  and  Fame 
Shall  all  be  {if  they  be)  the  same, — 
Then  these  small  blossoms  from  the  Dark 
May  somewhere  leave  their  dewy  mark, 
Starred  by  a  saddening  lustre  brief, 
Like  tears  upon  the  rose's  leaf." 

A  strain  for  the  show  of  cleverness  has  been 
too  much  the  fault  alike  of  verse  and  prose 
in  our  own  day.      Some  far-fetched  and  ob- 
trusive word  or  phrase  again  and  again  mars 
the  song,  even  where  there  is  true  skill  and 
power  in  the  singer.     The  labor  of  the  com- 
monplace to  seem  original  we  take  for  grant- 
ed  as  a  necessary  evil,  when   the  millions 
of  readers  tempt  every  blockhead  who  can 
spread  words  over  paper  to  arrange  his  stock 
in  a  fantastic  way  for  the  enticement  of  half- 
lettered  purchasers.     But  there  are  cleverer 
writers  who  need  also,  nowadays,  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  doctrine  of  Quintilian,  that 
he  strives  most  to  be  thought  a  wit  who  has 
the  least  of  it,  as  a  little  man  struts  to  seem 
taller,  and  the  greatest  coward  bullies  most. 
So  common  is  the  fault  that  it  has  of  late 
been  accepted  widely  as  a  necessary  virtue, 
and   Miss  Law's  delightful  freedom  from  it 
might  almost  cause  her  to  miss  some  of  the 
praise  that  is  for  this  very  reason  the  more 
perfectly  her  due.      There  is  no  false  artifice 
in  the  book,  no  wilful  defiance  of  rule.     An 
active  censor  might  discover  once  or  twice  a 
word  like  "  hour  "  scanned  as  a  dissyllable, 
and  once  we  are  required  to  read  the  word 
"perhaps"   as   a   monosyllable;   so  trifling 
and  natural  are  the  few  deviations  from  the 
purest  English  speech.     Whatever  shortcom- 
ing may  be  found   in   this  poem   or  that, 
there  is  at  least  no  strain  beyond  nature ; 
the  purest  English  words  in  simple  English 
order  convey  feeling  and   thought   phrased 
into  music,  of  which  the  charm  lies  alto- 
gether  in  a  grave   delicacy   of   expression. 
Indeed,   where  the  song   makes   itself    felt 
most  surely,  it  contains   a   thought  old  as 
human  life  itself  that  has  in  a  tender  mel- 
ody of  words  living  expression.     As  thus  : — 

"  ONE   YEAR. 

"  The  room  is  fading  fast  away. 

And  I  am  fading  from  the  room  ; 

Say,  Mary,  is  it  night  or  day  ? 
I  cannot  see  you  in  the  gloom  ; 

For  I  am  fading  fast  away  ! 
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"  Stay  cloise  beside  my  pillow,  dear  ; 
You  will  not  leave  me  till  I  sleep. 
Come  closer  ;  let  me  feel  you  near. 
No  ;  do  not  turn  away  to  weep. 
Have  we  not  had  one  happy  year  ? 

"  Twelve  months  ago  this  first  of  June, 
I  proudly  called  you  little  wife  ; 
While  underneath  the  summer  moon 

We  turned  the  unread  page  of  life, — 
Twelve  months  this  very  first  of  June. 

'*  And  now  we  may  not  add  one  line  ; 
For,  Mary,  we  have  read  it  through. 
To  turn  the  next  and  not  repine, 

know  it  will  be  hard  for  you, — 
To  ive  your  life  apart  from  mine. 

"  Yet  not  apart,  for,  Mary  dear, 

The  love  that  links  us  cannot  die  ; 
You'll  stay  and  work  a  little  here. 

And  then  you'll  join  me  in  the  sky. 
Thank  God  we've  had  one  blessed  year." 

Or  thus :; — 

'<  I  cannot  tell,  when  I  am  glad. 

Why  most  I  love  a  mournful  tune  ; 


Like  flowers  that  revel  in  the  rain. 
All  in  the  golden  heat  of  June. 

"It  is  as  if  my  heart,  so  sure 

Of  life  and  hope  and  future  ease, 
Grew  sick  and  faint  with  too  much  suu, 
And  panted  for  the  evening  breeze. 

"  It  is  as  if  the  while  my  eyes 

Drooped  shrinking  underneath  the  light, 
I  made  a  shadow  with  my  hand, 

Because  the  brightness  was  too  bright. 

"  As  when  a  child  its  weary  head 

Drops  weeping  on  his  mother's  breast  ; 
All  tired  out  with  noisy  play. 
And  caring  only  for  that  rest. 

"Ah,  so  'twill  be,  when  life's  short  day. 
And  all  the  toys  we  played  with  here. 
Grow  paler,  dimmer  in  our  eyes, 
Before  the  rest  that  draweth  near. 

"  Not  so  'twill  be,  when  on  our  sight 
The  splendor  of  that  long  fair  noon 
In  one  bright  flood  of  glory  breaks. 
Of  lasting  summer,  endless  June." 


Our  Atmosphere  and  the  Ether  of  Space. 
—If  we  consider  the  effects  of  heat  and  pressure 
in  modifying  the  condition  of  matter,  it  will  ap- 
pear probable  that  there  are  limits  to  the  exist- 
ence of  compounds  having   definite  properties, 
both    in   a   pressure   range  and  a   temperature 
range;  that  is  to  say,  that  no  compound  could 
be   heated,  or   cooled,   beyond   a   certain   point, 
without  its  becoming  decomposed,  or  having  its 
particles  reai'ranged  into  a  new  substance.     And 
also  that  no  compound  could  be   condensed,  or 
rarified,  beyond  certain  limits  without  undergo- 
ing decomposition  or  change.     The  grounds  for 
conceiving  the  earth's   atmosphere   to    be  only  . 
forty  or  fifty  miles  higli  were  incomplete.     It  was  i 
supposed  that  at  about  that  distance  from    the  \ 
earth  the  elasticity  of  the  air  and  the  force  of  j 
gx-avity  balanced  each  other.     M.  Quetelet  now  j 
shows  reason  for  believing  that  an  upper  atmos- 
phere exists,  and  he  assigns  to  it  a  difterent  com- 
position.    May  it  not  result  from  a  resolution  of  ' 
the  earth's  lower  atmosphere  into  some   other 
form  of  matter  ?     Oxygen  and  nitrogen  may  be  ; 
compound  bodies,  and  may  be  decomposed  under 
such  remarkable  conditions  of  temperature,  pres- 
sure, etc.     Even  if  we  regard  them  as  simply 
substances,  we  have  no  right  to  limit  their  ca- 
pacity for   existing   under  dift'erent   conditions, 
and  with  very  different  properties.    The  difficulty 
of  defining  a  species  extends  to  chemistry,  and  j 
it  is  fir  from  easy  to   say  what  constitutes  oxy-  I 


gen,  for  example.  In  zoology  the  idea  of  hered- 
itariness,  or  common  descent,  comes  into  the  spe- 
cies idea;  in  chemistry,  identity  of  constitution 
and  properties  is  sufficient.  But  is  ozone  identi- 
cal in  constitution  with  oxygen,  of  which  it  is 
called  an  allotropic  form  ?  If  M.  Soret  is  right 
in  affirming  that  it  is  composed  of  a  plurality  of 
oxygen  atoms  arranged  in  a  particular  way,  we 
must  be  either  prepared  to  regard  it  as  another 
substance,  or  to  deny  that  the  mode  in  which 
atoms  are  aggregated  and  the  special  properties 
thus  developed,  gives  rise  to  different  species  of 
substances.  It  may  be  said  that  ozone  is  not, 
after  all,  sufficiently  unlike  oxygen  to  require  a 
separate  name;  but  what  of  antozone?  Schon- 
bein  considers  that  when  one  portion  of  oxygen 
is  converted  into  ozone,  another  portion  passes 
into  the  state  of  antozone,  which  differs  in  proper- 
ties from  ordinary  oxygen  and  from  ozone.  An- 
tozone and  ozone  he  considers  in  opposite  polar 
conditions,  and  that  when  they  come  together 
they  neutralize  each  other  and  produce  ordinary 
oxygen.  If  so,  they  act  like  distinct  and  differ- 
ent substances,  exhibiting  an  affinity  for  each 
other. — Intellectual   Observer. 


Dangerously  Wi;LL. — Lord  Byron,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  lady  he  thought   ill  of,  writes,  "  Lady 
has   been  dangerously  ill;  but  it  may  con- 


sole you  to  loarn  that  she  is  dangerously  well 
gain. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
HAMILTON  AND  JEFFERSON.* 

Mr.  RiETHMULLER  has  Written  an  excellent 
book,  not  altogether  impartial,  but  at  least 
as  impartial  as  he  was  able  to  make  it,  on 
the  greatest  and  far  the  most  constructive  of 
American  statesmen, — Alexander  Hamilton, 
— who,  though  he  never  visited  Europe,  had, 
according  to  Talleyrand,  divined  Europe. 
Our  author  has  also  drawn  for  us  in  the  later 
portion  of  this  volume  a  remarkable  contrast 
between  Hamilton  and  his  more  successful, 
because  more  genuinely  republican,  rival, 
Jefferson,  during  whose  first  presidency  Ham- 
ilton met  with  his  untimely  death.  The 
book  is  scarcely  impartial,  because  Mr. 
Riethmiiller  is  so  thorough  a  devotee  of  the 
English  constitutionalism,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  him  to  represent  fairly  to  him- 
self the  principles  working  in  the  minds  of 
the  pure  American  republicans, — hence  he 
judges  J'efferson  the  somewhat  crafty  and 
flaming  sans-culotte ,  without  suflScient  respect 
for  Jefferson  the  really  distinguished  and  de- 
voted President,  who  at  least  administered 
honestly  on  his  own  principles,  pared  down 
the  expenses  of  the  United  States  Government 
without  any  regard  for  his  own  personal  in- 
fluence, and  who,  though  eight  years  the 
head  of  the  administration  of  the  United 
States,  eventually  died  so  poor  that  his  prop- 
erty had  to  be  sold  to  pay  his  debts. 

Hamilton  was  of  mixed  Scotch  and  French 
blood,  being  born  in  the  West  Indian  Island 
of  Nevis  in  1757,  of  a  union  between  a  poor 
Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  and  a 
lady  of  Huguenot  family,  who  died  while 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  still  a  child.  His 
mind  shows  the  traces  of  each  race, — the 
Scotch  political  instinct,  loyalty,  sagacity, 
and  shrewdness,  the  French  precision,  over- 
sensitiveness  to  honor,  and  gallantry  of  dis- 
position, with  a  pride  that  may  be  due  to  the 
national  characteristics  of  either  race.  Like 
almost  all  Scotchmen,  Hamilton  could  en- 
dure anything  better  than  anarchy,  and, 
though  he  loved  liberty  much,  loved  order 
more.  Like  almost  all  Frenchmen,  he  had 
the  strongest  taste  for  organization,  and  a 
great  capacity  for  constructing  the  plan  of 
such  a  political  hierarchy  as  his  Scotch  in- 

*"  Alexander  Hamilton  and  his  Contemporaries; 
or,  the  Rise  of  the  American  Constitution."  By 
Christopher  James  Riethmuller.  London:  Bell  and 
Daldj.     18C4. 


stincts  told  him  was  essential  to  the  cohesion 
of  a  strong  State.  The  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  found  him  a  student  under  nineteen 
years  old,  of  King's  College,  New  Y  ork, 
which  was  not  a  military  college  ;  but  Ham- 
ilton had,  not  the  less,  for  some  time  been 
eagerly  studying  the  art  of  war,  which  he 
saw  to  be  inevitable.  Being  thus  prepared, 
he  at  once  got  the  command  of  a  company 
of  artillery,  and  by  the  age  of  twenty  had 
been  made  by  Washington  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  had  obtained  from  his  comrades  in  arms 
the  title  of  "the  little  lion" — he  was  a 
short  man — for  his  gallantry  in  action.  He 
was  Washington's  chief  adviser  throughout 
the  war,  differing  from  him  gravely  only 
once, — as  to  the  hanging  of  Major  Andre, 
which  stirred  to  the  very  depths  Hamilton's 
generous  nature,  and  probably  prepared  the 
way  to  the  slight  personal  difference  which 
led  the  young  aide-de-camp  to  retire  from 
the  staff  in  1781.  He  then  received  the  com- 
mand of  a  battalion,  and  was  the  first  to 
scale  the  parapets  of  Yorktown,  and  also  the 
first  to  hold  back  his  victorious  soldiers  from 
making  a  bloody  use  of  their  victory.  When 
the  war  was  over,  Hamilton  returned  to  the 
New  York  bar,  but  took  a  very  prominent 
part  in  urging  that  re-cementing  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  without  which  the  component 
States  would,  before  the  end  of  the  century, 
have  lapsed  into  jealous  and  quarrelsome 
units.  It  was  work  that  could  never  have 
been  carried  out  without  the  powerful  intel- 
lectual and  moral  impulse  given  to  it  by  Ham- 
ilton's essays  in  the  Federalist,  and  also  by 
his  speeches  in  the  great  Convention  wliich 
constructed  the  new  constitution.  As  it 
was,  the  adhesion  of  the  Convention  of  his 
own  State,  New  York,  to  the  constitution, 
was  only  carried  by  a  majority  of  three, 
though  Hamilton  led  in  person  the  Federal- 
ist party  of  that  Convention  ;  and  without 
the  adhesion  of  New  York,  the  Union  could 
scarcely  have  stood  at  all.  Indeed,  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  Hamilton  was, 
even  more  than  Washington,  the  one  man 
without  whose  life  and  efforts  the  American 
States  would  have  broken  up  their  tempo- 
rary league  almost  as  soon  as  its  immediate 
military  purpose  was  over,  and  parted  into 
little  knots  resembling,  on  a  greater  scale, 
the  divisions  of  ancient  Greeee.  Mr.  RJeth- 
muUer  labors  very  hard  and  very  unsuccess- 
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fully  to  prove  that,  had  Hamilton  lived  to  see 
the  disunion  movement  of  1861,  he  vrould 
have  abandoned  the  leading  principles  of  his 
life,  and  have  persuaded  his  countrymen  to 
acquiesce  tamely  in  that  most  iniquitou's  and 
selfish  climax  to  the  long-continued  policy  of 
Southern  violence  and  fraud.  Every  act  and 
principle  of  his  career  convince  us  not  only, 
as  Mr.  Riethmiiller  truly  says,  that  he  would 
have  discerned  the  crisis  long  before  it  came, 
and  earnestly  labored  by  striking  the  blow 
earlier  at  slavery  to  avert  it, — but  that,  if  it 
had  yet  come  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  through 
the  blindness  and  incredulity  of  his  country- 
men, he  would  not  have  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment to  throw  the  sword  into  the  scale.  Had 
he  been  persuaded,  indeed,  that  deeper  and 
wider  differences  of  principle  existed  to  pro- 
mote disunion  than  any  which  sprang  from 
that  prolific  root,  he  might  have  wavered, — 
but  that  he  would  have  allowed  the  mere  an- 
tipathy of  Slave  States  to  the  genius  of  a 
free  government  to  carry  them  away  into  is- 
olation, is  contradicted  by  every  glimpse  we 
gain  of  his  high-strung,  resolute,  chivalric, 
broad,  and  statesmanlike  character.  He 
would  as  soon  have  preached  laissez /aire  dur- 
ing the  New  York  outrages  on  the  negroes, 
as  have  preached  it  when  the  South  begged 
for  freedom  to  oppress  their  negroes  whenever 
and  wherever  they  pleased,  whether  in  their 
own  dominions  or  in  those  of  the  central 
government. 

Hamilton's  programme  for  the  new  con- 
stitution was  in  every  respect  superior  to  the 
actual  constitution.  He  would  have  given 
the  President  and  the  Senate  a  life-tenure  of 
office,  and  he  would  have  made  the  central 
authority  absolute,  reducing  the  individual 
States  to  mere  local  municipalities  for  doing 
that  which  the  central  power  had  neither 
sufficient  time  nor  capacity  to  do  well.  The 
only  great  blunder  of  which  he  docs  not 
seem  to  have  measured  tlie  vast  importance 
was  the  exclusion  of  the  official  heads  of  de- 
partments from  Congress,  though  he  was  the 
first  to  experience  in  his  own  person  the  evils 
of  this  arrangement,  and  to  illustrate  the 
truth  that  it  degrades  almost  equally  the 
public  influence  of  Congress  and  the  public 
influence  of  the  excluded  ministers  who  are 
not  able  to  explain  and  defend  their  own 
measures  in  Congress.  Hamilton  was  Wash- 
ington's first  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  under 
the  new  constitution,  and  was  not  permitted 


to  expound  personally  his  own  great  scheme 
for  the  first  organization  of  the  national 
finance, — an  interdiction  from  which  both 
he  and  his  incompetent  congressional  critics 
suffered  severely  Americans  might  have 
inferred,  even  then,  the  now  obvious  truth 
that  no  public  assembly  not  brought  into 
direct  personal  contact  with  the  full  details 
of  official  knowledge  is  ever  likely  to  acquire 
much  weight  with  public  opinion  ;  and  that 
no  official  knowledge  which  does  not  habitu- 
ally rehearse  the  art  of  persuading  a  nation 
by  the  daily  practice  of  convincing  a  great 
public  assembly  will  ever  learn  the  lesson  of 
successful  p^ular  statesmanship. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who  "drew"  the  dec- 
laration of  independence,  and  was  Hamil- 
ton's senior  by  fourteen  years,  was  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  that  first  Cabinet  under 
the  new  constitution  in  which  Hamilton  was 
the  Financial  Secretary.  It  was  Washing- 
ton's wish  to  combine  the  elements  of  all  the 
different  political  parties  in  this  first  admin- 
istration ;  and  having  taken  Hamilton  as  the 
representative  of  the  moderate  Anglicizing 
party,  which  looked  to  Government  as  a 
tower  of  strength  and  authority,  and  as  a 
breakwater  against  the  waves  of  temporary 
popular  excitement,  which  respected  law, 
precedent,  and  tradition,  which  preferred  a 
temperate  and  chartered  freedom  to  the  sense 
of  gratified  revolutionary  impulse,  or  the 
vague  cry  of  popular  grievances  and  abstract 
rights, — he  chose  Jefierson  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  opposite  feeling,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Gallican  sympathies  and  popular 
excitement,  the  friend  of  a  French  foreign 
policy  and  the  disciple  of  a  revolutionary 
creed,  the  man  who  had  purged  Virginia  of 
her  aristocratic  institutions,  and  who  had 
expressed  the  declaration  of  independence 
itself  with  an  extravagance  of  language 
which  Congress  had  found  it  necessary  to 
sober  down.  He  was  of  Welsh  origin,  and 
sympathized,  theoretically  at  least,  with  the 
worst  ferocities  of  the  French  terrorists. 
Hamilton,  who  had  French  Huguenot  blood 
in  him,  only  seemed  to  derive  from  it  a  full 
share  in  the  sense  of  honor,  the  gallantry, 
the  pride,  of  the  old  French  aristocracy. 
Jefferson's  sanguine  and  suspicious  tem- 
perament— due  partly,  perhaps,  to  his  Cel- 
tic blood — seemed  to  infuse  into  him  a  real 
sympathy  with  the  anti-aristocratic  fury  of 
the  Parisian  mobs ;    and  the  mode  in  which 
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the  two  statesmen,  already  in  1790  in  the 
game  Cabinet,  expressed  themselves  on  the 
subject  of  the  violence  of  popular  passion  in 
France  is  curiously  characteristic  : — 

"Already  in  October,  1789,  when  affairs 
in  France  looked  bright  and  promising, 
Hamilton  had  thus  written  to  Lafayette : — 
'  I  have  seen,  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure 
and  apprehension,  the  progress  of  the  events 
which  have  lately  taken  place  in  your  coun- 
try. As  a  friend  to  mankind  and  to  liberty, 
I  rejoice  in  the  efforts  you  are  making  to  es- 
tablish it,  while  I  fear  much  for  the  final 
success  of  the  attempt,  for  the  fate  of  those 
I  esteem  who  are  engaged  in  it,  and  for  the 
danger,  in  case  of  success,  of  innovations 
greater  than  will  consist  with  the  real  felic- 
ity of  your  nation.  If  your  affairs  still  go 
Avell  when  this  reaches  you,  you  will  ask 
why  this  foreboding  of  ill,  when  all  the  ap- 
pearances have  been  so  much  in  your  favor  ? 
I  will  tell  you.  I  dread  disagreements 
among  those  who  are  now  united.... I  dread 
the  vehement  character  of  your  people.... I 
dread  the  interested  refractoriness  of  your 
nobles.... And  I  dread  the  reveries  of  your 
philosophic  politicians,  who  appear  in  this 
moment  to  have  great  influence,  and  who, 
being  mere  speculatists,  may  aim  at  more 
refinement  than  suits  either  with  human 
nature  or  the  composition  of  your  nation. 
These,  my  dear  marquis,  are  my  apprehen- 
sions.' '* 

But  Jefferson  looked  even  at  the  ripened 
fruit  of  this  ecstasy  of  popular  fury  with 
something  of  similar  ecstasy.  He  was  a 
true  sans-culotte : — 

.  "  When  the  unhappy  Louis  XVI.  was 
brought  back  a  prisoner  to  Paris,  after  the 
flight  to  Varennes,  Jefferson  merely  re- 
marks :  '  Such  are  the  fruits  of  that  form 
of  government  which  heaps  importance  on 
idiots.... It  would  be  unfortunate  were  it  in 
the  power  of  any  one  man  to  defeat  the  issue 
of  so  beautiful  a  revolution !  '  And  when 
the  September  massacres  had  disgusted  the 
outraged  humanity  of  the  whole  civilized 
world,  it  is  thus  that  this  amiable  philan- 
thropist explains  and  extenuates  the  crime  : 
'  In  the  struggle  which  was  necessary 
many  guilty  persons  fell  without  the  forms 
of  trial,  and  with  them  some  innocent. 
These  I  deplore  as  much  as  anybo(^,  and 
shall  deplore  some  of  them  to  the  day  of  my 
death  ;  but  I  deplore  them  as  I  should  have 
done  had  they  fallen  in  battle.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  use  the  arm  of  the  people,  a  ma- 
chine not  quite  so  blind  as  balls  and  bombs, 
but  blind  to  a  certain  degree.  A  few  of 
their  cordial  friends  met  at  their  hands  the 
fate  «f  enemies.     But  time  and  truth  will 


their  posterity  will  be  enjoying  that  verj 
liberty  for  which  they  would  never  have 
hesitated  to  offer  up  theii  lives.  The  lib- 
erty of  the  whole  earth  was  depending  or 
the  issue  of  the  contest,  and  was  ever  such 
a  prize  won  with  so  little  innocent  blood  "i 
My  own  affections  have  been  deeply  wounded 
by  some  of  the  martyrs  to  this  cause ;  but, 
rather  than  it  should  have  failed,  I  would 
have  seen  half  the  earth  desolated.  Were 
there  but  an  Adam  and  Eve  left  in  every 
country y  and  left  free,  it  would  be  better  than 
as  it  now  is. '  " 


rescue  and  embalm   their  memories,^whilel  solve  itself  in  like  manner  directly  it  became 


There  you  have  the  contrast  between  these 
two  statoismen  in  its  perfection.     Both  were, 
strictly  speaking,  disinterested  men,  incapa- 
ble of  corruption ;  but  Jefferson  was  a  sus- 
picious and  intriguing  incariiation  of  demo- 
cratic ideas,  always  ready,  like  most  victims 
of  fanatical  theories,  to  suspect  treason  to 
the  popular  cause;  Hamilton, a  high-minded 
and  chivalrous  politician,  who  judged  his  op- 
ponents by  their  actions  only,  and  who,  much 
as  he  disliked  Jefferson  and  despised  his  un- 
der-handed modes  of  attack,  still  openly  pro- 
fessed his  belief  in  Jefferson's  public  integ- 
rity, and   at  the   time  of  the   presidential 
contest  between  that  statesman  and  Aaron 
Burr  did  his  very  best  to  withhold  his  own 
party  from  lending  their  influence  to  Jeffer- 
son's able,  dangerous,  and  unscrupulous  rival. 
All    Hamilton's    influence  was   devoted   to 
strengthening  the    central  authority, —  the 
"  centripetal  force,"  as  he  called  it, — among 
the  States,  in  which  he  recognized  the  cen- 
trifugal force  as  dangerously  strong.     All 
Jefferson's  influence,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
as  minister  and  president,  was  devoted  to 
diminishing  the  influence  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment and  jealously  guarding  the  rights  of 
the  various  component  States.     When,  dur- 
ing Jefferson's  presidency,  it  was  objected  to 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  that  the  Western 
States  were  already  getting  too  powerful,  and 
would  inevitably  one  day  separate  and  form 
a  new  Union,  Jefferson  said  at  once  that  he 
expected  and  desired  it.     He  looked,  he  said, 
upon  the  Union  as  a  voluntary  bond,  formed 
for  the  happiness  of  all  parties,  and  thought 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  their  separat- 
ing as  soon  as  it  should  be  for  their  advan- 
tage so  to  do.     Hamilton  was  bent  on  form- 
ing a  great  nation,  Jefferson  only  on  carrying 
out  a  convenient  social  contract.     He  would 
have  g;ranted  every  society  the  right  to  dis- 
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fatigued  with  its  own  constitution.  To  him 
there  was  nothing  great,  mysterious,  divine, 
in  the  constitution  of  society  and  political 
government :  it  either  was  or  ought  to  be  a 
simple,  conscious,  voluntary  bargain,  to  which 
every  member  had  the  right  to  object,  and 
which,  if  he  pleased,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
dissolve.  He  was,  too,  though  theoretically 
an  anti-slavery  man,  practically  a  slave- 
owner of  the  least  scrupulous  kind, — and 
thus  with  his  secession  theory  he  illustrates 
in  germ  both  the  practice  and  the  creed  of 
which  his  great  namesake,  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis,  has  become  the  distinguished  apostle. 
Nor  would  his  theoretic  anti-slavery  princi- 
ples have  much  interfered  with  his  Southern 
sympathies  had  he  lived  to  this  day.  It  was 
in  the  sacredness  of  mere  popular  volitions, 
however  lawless,  that  he  inclined  to  believe, 
— maintaining,  for  instance,  with  his  great 
modern  namesake,  that  one  generation  might 
fairly  repudiate  the  obligations  of  its  prede- 
cessor,— and  thus,  instead  of  putting  the  law 
above  the  caprices  of  the  people,  he  put  the 
caprices  of  the  people  above  the  law, — a  prin- 
ciple which  may  fairly  end  in  justifying  the 
enslavement  of  one  race  by  the  unanimous 
will  of  another.  Still  in  his  way  he  was  a 
thoroughly  honest  and  fanatical  servant  of 
his  idol, — the  mob, — and  little  as  we  admire 
him,  we  think  Mr.  Riethmiiller  has  done  him 
scant  justice,  while  he  has,  we  think,  a  little 
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underrated  the  ambitious  party-spirit  of  his 
hero,  General  Hamilton.  It  was  clearly  a 
political  blunder  of  the  worst  kind  for  Ham- 
ilton not  to  lay  aside  all  personal  feelinn-s 
against  Mr.  Adams,  and  lead  the  Federalists 
to  his  support  in  that  great  election  of  1800, 
which  ended  in  the  first  triumph  of  Jefferson 
and  the  pure  Democrats. 

Mr.  Riethmiiller's  book  is  good ;  but  it 
would  have  been  better  if  he  had  seen  the 
true  relation  between  the  contest  of  Hamil- 
ton with  Jefferson,  and  the  great  war  into 
which  that  contest,  growing  ever  since,  burst 
forth  sixty  years  later.  Jefferson,  Democrat 
and  worshipper  of  the  popular  will  as  he  was, 
gave  the  impulse  to  that  white-caste  democ- 
racy which  in  its  aspects  toward  the  negro 
race  is  a  degraded  aristocracy  or  oppressive 
oligarchy,  and  which  is  represented  by  that 
great  repudiator  and  masterly  administrator, 
the  Southern  President.  Hamilton,  who  had 
"divined  "  Europe,  transmitted  to  the  think- 
ers of  the  North  those  principles  of  political 
sobriety,  that  sober  respect  for  law,  that 
preference  of  legal  freedom  to  popular  li- 
cense, that  belief  in  a  true  national  life  of 
which, — we  will  not  say  Abraham  Lincoln, 
— but  the  great  though  half-educated  class 
made  up  of  Abraham  Lincolns,  and  which 
unfortunately  has  neither  "  divined  "  Europe 
nor  otherwise  learned  to  understand  it, — is 
the  natural  fruit.  If  Mr.  Riethmiiller  had 
seen  this  more  clearly,  a  very  good  book 
would  have  been  better  still. 


Mud  Fish  of  Ceylon. — The  mode  of  fishing 
practised  at  Moottoo  Raja-welle  and  other  simi- 
lar swamps  is  very  peculiar,  and,  as  I  have  never 
heard  it  described,  I  conclude  it  is  known  to  but 
few.  The  swamp  of  Moottoo  Raja-welle  is  of 
very  considerable  extent,  not  less,  I  should  say, 
judging  by  the  eye,  than  three  miles  wide  and 
ten  miles  long.  Its  whole  surface  is  perfectly 
level,  except  where  the  natives  have  raised  em- 
bankments for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  sup- 
ply of  water  to  their  paddy  crops,  or  for  fencing 
their  fields.  It  is  covered  with  long  grass  and  a 
strong,  coai'se  sod.  This  is  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  natives,  who  traverse  its 
surface  without  any  difficulty,  and ,  what  is  still 
more  singular,  cattle  are  turned  out  to  graze  upon 
it  ;  but  I  suppose  their  acquaintance  with  it  en-  j 
ables  them  to  keep  on  the  firmer  parts  of  the  sur-  j 
f  ice.  Beneath  this  sod  is  a  layer  of  mud  of  about ' 
the  consistency  of  thick  pea-soup,  and  beneath  i 
that,  at  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet,  is  ' 
sott  Dog  stuif, — turf,  in  fiict.  The  whole  swamp 
is  what  in  Ireland  would  be  called  a  ' '  shaking 
bog,"  as,  by  throwing  one's  weight  suddenly  on 
tlie  heels,  the  whole  surface  is  made  to  tremble 
visibly  over  a  circle  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diam- 
eter. In  this  mud  is  the  natural  habitation  of 
the  fish,  some  of  whose  peculiarities  I  have  de- 


scribed, and  they  are  so  abundant  in  it  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  the  whole  surface  of  the 
swamp,  which  is  certainly  not  less  than  thirty 
square  miles,  there  is  a  single  spot  of  fifty  yards 
square  in  which  a  man  could  not  catch  more 
than  enough  fish  to  supply  him  with  good  and 
wholesome  food  for  a  day  ;  but  no  European 
would  ever  suspect  that  so  extensive  a  fishery  ex- 
isted beneath  a  place  on  which  cattle  are  seen 
grazing  and  men  cutting  grass  in  every  direction. 
The  mode  of  fishing  is  no  less  peculiar  than  the 
fishing-ground.  When  a  man  wishes  to  vary  tlie 
diet  of  .^his  family  with  a  dish  of  fresh  fish,  he 
goes  out  by  himself  at  night  when  the  air  is  still, 
and  walks  about  the  swamp,  listening  for  the  pe- 
culiar soimds  which  the  fish  make  when  they 
thrust  their  heads  up  through  interstices  in  the 
sod  in  order  to  breathe.  When  the  fisherman  has 
arrived,  at  a  spot  where  those  sounds  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of  a  re- 
ward for  his  labor,  he  removes  the  sod  from  four 
or  five  small  circular  patches,  each  about  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  all  within  a  few  feet  of  each 
other.  He  then  returns  home  and  comes  back  ou 
the  following  day,  bringing  with  him  a  basket  to 
carry  away  the  fish  that  he  catches,  but  unpro- 
vided with  either  rod,  line,  hook,  or  net. — From 
Letter  in  the  "  Fisherman's  Magazine,'''  by 
Rev.  B.  Boake. 
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